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AMERICAN    CYCLOPEDIA. 


DEIPmK,  JrtH,  an  American  clei^jman, 
bom  in  FloridA,  Fnlton  co.,  N.  \.,  Jan. 
a.  17H  died  at  ETonaton,  lU.,  Nov.  26,  1863. 
His  father,  the  Rev.  James  Bempster,  tbonKh 
educated  at  the  uniTsrsit?  of  Edinburgh  and 
lired  a  Presbjteriaii,  was  a  colaborer  witlt 
John  Weslej,  and  was  sent  by  him  as  a  mis- 
sionv;  to  America,  and  died  while  bis  eon 
was  a  child.  Becoming  a  peddler  of  tinware, 
joong  Dempster  manifested  no  marked  char- 
acteristics till  hia  converHioD  in  hia  IBth  year, 
when  he  set  about  repairing  the  defects  of  his 
earlier  edwicaUon  by  most  peraiatent  study. 
la  1816  h«  was  admitted  into  the  Methodist 
geaeral  conference,  and  till  1826  was  atationed 
at  Tarions  places  in  Canada  and  Kew  York. 
Iq  1S35  he  was  sent  as  missionary  to  B'aenoa 
Ajres.  Returning  in  1842,  for  three  years  he 
had  ehari^  of  charches  in  New  York  city. 
Meanwhile  ho  had  decided  on  Newhnry,  Vt., 
as  a  favorable  ute  for  a  theological  seminary, 
which  soon  after  was  removed  to  Concord,  W. 
H.  Here  in  1347  was  inaagorated  the  Biblical 
institnte,  which  now  constitntos  the  school  of 
.  lheol<^  of  Boston  nniversitj.  After  seven 
years'  lalwr  in  this  institute.  Dr.  Dempster  de- 
parted for  the  west,  to  seek  a  favorable  loca- 
tion for  the  second  in  l^e  chain  of  theological 
seminaries  that  he  proposed  to  estabHsh  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  ooaata.  A 
property  for  tiie  adequate  endowment  of  a 
Bitdical  institate  in  or  near  Chicago  was  ob- 
tained, and  be  waa  appointed  senior  professor 
in  18GS.  The  steps  he  had  taken  for  planting 
like  institntions  at  Omaha,  and  next  in  Oali- 
fomia,  Mled,  chiefly  fh«n  the  flnanoiol  revnl- 
sion  which  the  entire  eonntrj  suffered  in  1857. 
PrepsratOT]'  to  a  contemplated  Journey  to  the 
Pacific  coast  to  ftirtber  his  favorite  plan,  he 
rabnutted  to  a  enrgioal  operation  that  proved 
fatoL  He  loft  very  extensive  mannscripts, 
only  one  volume  of  which  haa  been  pnblished, 
""  Lectures  and  Addreaeea  "  (Cinmnnati,  1S64). 


DQIPmB,  n<«u,  a  Scottish  professor  and 

author,  bom  at  Mniresk,  Aberdeenshire,  Aug.' 
23,  1679,  died  near  Bologna,  Sept.  6,  1625. 
He  WHS  the  24th  in  a  family  of  29  children  by 
the  same  mother,  and  at  the  age  of  three  mas- 
tered the  alphabet  in  one  honr.  He  went  in 
his  10th  year  to  the  nniversity  of  Cambridge, 
and .  etadied  for  some  time  at  Pembroke  hoi), 
wheoce  he  passed  over  to  France.  For  sev- 
eral years  he  wandered  from  one  university  to 
another,  and  in  1596  be  received  the  d^ree  of 
D.  C.  L.,  and  was  appointed  regent  of  the  col- 
lege of  Navarre  in  Paris.  His  violent  and 
qnorrelsome  temper  often  involved  him  in 
serious  broils  with  his  fellow  students  and  pro- 
fessors. He  was  subsequently  engaged  as  pro- 
fessor for  brief  periods  at  Toulouse  and  Ntmee, 
and  early  in  the  17th  century  went  to  Scot- 
land to  recover  a  portion  of  the  paternal  prop- 
erty. Returning  to  Paris,  be  was  for  seven 
years  connected  with  varions  colleges  of  the 
nniversity,  and  while  acting  as  temporary 
principal  of  the  collie  de  Beauvais  he  pre- 
served the  most  rigid  discipline  in  thatinstitn- 
tion.  He  afterward  went  to  England,  and  was 
appointed  by  James  I.  historiographer  royal. 
In  1616  he  received  from  the  king  a  handsome 
present  in  money,  hnt  his  hopes  of  preferment 
being  defeated  by  the  opposition  of  the  clergy 
on  account  of  hie  being  a  Roman  Catholic,  he 
betook  himself  in  1616  to  Rsa,  where  for  sev- 
eral years  he  lectnred  on  the  dril  law.  A 
personal  diffioolty  induced  him  to  go  to  Bolo- 
gna, where,  after  engaging  in  a  number  of  dis- 
putes, he  rose  to  eminence  as  professor  of  hu- 
manity, was  knighted  and  pensioned  by  the 
pope,  and  loaded  with  distinctions.  In  the 
midst  of  this  prosperity  bis  wife  eloped  with  a 
Btndent,  and  the  mental  and  phyrical  suffering 
which  he  experienced  in  an  attempt  to  over- 
take the  ftigitires  put  aA  end  to  his  life. 
Dempster's  works  are  exceedingly  numerous, 
and  embrace  a  variety  of  subjects.    He  wrote 
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Q  DEUURRAGE 

and  epoke  Greek  and  Latin  with  gre&t  focllity, 
and  w8fl  thoroughly  Yersed  in  philosoph/,  civil 
law,  and  history.  Hia  elaborate  works,  An- 
tiqmtatum  Momanarum  Corpui  Abtolutuii- 
mum  and  Dt  Btruria  Regali,  evince  remark- 
able industry  and  erudition.  Hia  Batoria 
EeeU»ia*tiea  Qentit  Seotorum  is  a  biographi- 
cal (lictionarjr  of  Scottish  worthies,  in  which 
fable  and  fact  are  mingled.  Many  names  of 
aothors  who  never  were  in  Scotland  are 
claimed  as  Scottish,  and  the  history  of  many 
others  who  never  existed  is  given  with  minute 
particnlarity.  He  was  as  renuirkable  for  per- 
sonal courage  and  skill  in  the  nso  of  weapons 
as  for  scholarship. 

DEHDRUfiE  (Lat  dtmorw,  to  delay),  in 
maritime  law,  the  detention  of  a  vessel  beyond 
the  time  allowed  by  the  charter  party  (or  by 
custom  if  there  is  no  special  contract)  for  load- 
ing or  nnloading  or  s^ing ;  also  the  compen- 
sation paid  or  damages  claimed  for  Bach  de- 
tention. It  is  usually  stipulated  in  the  contract 
between  the  owner  of  the  ship  and  the  freight- 
er that  the  sbip  sbaU  not  bo  detained  beyond 
a  certain  time  for  the  loading  or  delivery  of 
goods,  or  fur  sailing.  If  there  ia  no  anch  stipu- 
lation, the  time  is  tiled  by  usage,  and  called 
lay  days.  The  elaira  for  demurrage  is  recip- 
rocal, by  the  owner  against  tbe  freighter,  and 
by  tJie  freighter  against  the  owner ;  the  latter 
case  being,  however,  ooly  for  delay  in  sailing. 
Demurrage  is  allowed  only  for  volnntary  de- 
tention, and  not  for  any  accidental  delay ;  as, 
if  a  vessel  is  detained  for  a  cargo  over  the 
stipolated  time,  and  after  sailing  ia  driven  back 
by  a  storm,  which  wonld  have  been  avoided 
if  she  had  started  at  the  time  appointed,  no 
damages  are  allowed  for  the  incidental  delay. 
Yet  it  would  perhaps  be  otherwise  if  by  the 
detention  a  further  delay  is  caased  by  any- 
thing which  could  be  foreseen,  as  a  periodical 
wind,  or  the  freezing  up  of  a  harbor,  or  the 
like.  In  inland  transportation,  where  the  lat- 
ter cause  of  delay  most  frequently  occurs,  as 
upon  rivers  or  canals,  the  role  is  that  the  car- 
rier is  not  responsible  for  the  delay  when  there 
has  been  no  fault  on  his  part,  hot  ia  entitled  to 
deliver  the  cargo  aA«r  the  breaking  up  of  win- 
ter, and  earn  the  entire  freight;  or  if  the 
tHIghter  elect  to  take  the  goods  at  the  place 
of  detention,  he  most  pay  pro  rata  itineri*. 
Bnt  if  there  has  been  voluntary  delay  by  either 
party,  in  consequence  of  which  the  vessel  is 
frozen  up  by  the  coming  on  of  winter,  he  ia 
reaponsible  for  damagee ;  bnt  the  measure  of 
sucl)  damagee  would  not  be  according  to  the 
role  of  demurrage  in  respect  to  sea  vessela. 

DEMEKBES,  in  law,  an  exception  by  a  party 
to  a  suit  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  pleading  of 
the  opposite  party.  In  the  common  law  courts 
a  demurrer  may  be  general  or  special ;  the 
former  specifying  no  particular  ground  of  ob- 
jection, and  therefore  rainng  only  the  question 
of  the  snfBciency  in  substance  of  the  pleading 
demurred  to;  the  hitter  being  a  specification 
of  certain  objections  to  the  form  of  the  plead- 


DENBIGH 

ing.  'It  may  be  interposed  by  either  party  to 
the  last  pleading  of  his  opponent,  bnt  on  the 
argument  the  sufficiency  of  any  prior  pleading 
may  be  inquired  into,  and  Jndgnient  will  be 
given  against  the  party  committing  the  £rst 
substantial  error.  In  equity  the  demurrer  ia 
only  applicable  to  the  complainant's  bill.  A 
demurrer  always  raises  a  question  of  law  to  be 
determined  by  the  court;  but  if  the  pleading 
demurred  to  is  held  bad,  liberty  t«  amend  Is 
usually  given,  unless  the  case  is  auoh  that 
amendment  can  be  of  no  avail. 

DENUN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Le  Nord,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sciieldt, 
which  is  here  navigable,  and  on  the  Northern 
raUway,  6  m.  W.  S.  W.  of  Valenciennes,  and  14 
m.  £.  S.  E.  of  Douai.  Owing  to  the  successful 
working  of  the  neigh  boring  .coat  and  iron  mines, 
the  population  increased  from  BOO  in  1B26  to 
11,022  m  1860.  The  town  has  manufactories  of 
iron  and  of  beet  sogar.  Denain  was  the  scene 
of  a  brilliant  victory  achieved  in  1712  by  the 
French  nnder  Villars  over  an  army  of  the  allies 
oommanded  by  the  earl  of  Albemarle. 

DENABIES,  a  Roman  silver  coin,  containing 
at  first  10,  and  afterward  16  ases,  first  coined 
in  269  B.  0.  The  average  weight  of  a  large 
number  of  denarii  shows  them  to  have  con- 
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tained  about  as  much  silver  as  three  half  dimes 
of  our  currency.  The  dtnariui  aureut  was  a 
gold  coin,  the  average  value  and  weight  of 
which  it  is  difficult  to  determine.  The  sneci- 
mens  in  the  British  museum  differ  mnon  in 
these  respects.  The  gold  denarius  does  not 
seem  to  liave  been  in  common  use  in  Borne. 

DEKB16H,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary 
borough,  market  and  county  town  of  Denbigh- 
shire, North  Wali»,  built  on  an  eminence  near 
the  centre  of  the  vale  of  Clwyd,  23  m.  W,  of 
Chester,  and  180  m.  N.  W.  of  London;  pop! 
of  the  borough  in  1871,  6,822.  The  principal 
edifices  are  three  Anglican  chnrches,  one  Oath- 
olic  and  four  dissenting  chapels,  a  town  ball, 
grammar  school,  lunatic  asylum,  and  a  spacious 
market  holt.  The  shoe  and  leather  trade  is  the 
main  support  of  the  town,  bnt  Benbigh  is  beat 
known  as  a  pleaaont  spot  for  retirement.  Den- 
bigh caetie,  a  magnificent  edifice,  parts  of  which 
are  well  preoerved,  is  snpposed  to  have  been 
built  by  Henry  Lacy,  earl  of  Lincoln,  who  re- 
ceived the  lordship  of  this  place  from  Edward 
I.  Edward  IV,  was  bended  in  it  by  the  army 
of  Henry  VI.,  and  Charles  I.  took  refiige  here 
after  the  battle  of  Kowton  Heath  in  1640. 
At  the  cloae  of  the  civil  war  it  was  garrisoned 
by  royalists,  but  after  a  riege  of  two  months 
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nrrendered  to  the  parUuDentuians  by  order 

of  tbe  king.  A  great  port  of  ita  defences  was 
biowD  Qp  after  the  restoration. 

IffiSBldBSBlBE,  a  mariiiiDe  conot;  of  North 
Wtlea,  bounded  N.  by  the  Irish  sea,  and  bor- 
dering on  England ;  area,  603  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1871, 101,SGS.     Ita  snrface  is  mnch  divendfied ; 
there  are  some  level  tracts  in  the  north,  bat 
aloog  the  E.  and  W.  borders  extend  monntain 
riiiges.    The  principal  rivers  are  the  Conwej, 
Dee,  and  Clwfd,  none  of  which  are  navigable 
withb  its  borders.    The  vallefB  and  level  tracts 
are  lemarkablj  fertile,  prodacing  groin,  beans, 
snd  peas ;  the  uplands  jield  some  crops  of  bar- 
lej,  oats,  and  potatoes,  bnt  are  mostl;  oconpied 
bi  pastures ;  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats  are  reared 
ID  great  numben,  and  excellent  cheese  is  made. 
Among  the  minerals  are  coal  and  iron,  both 
verj-  volaable,  lead,  slat«,  freestone,  and  mill- 
!toae.    Immense  qoantitjes  of  limestone,  Qsed 
for  flniing  ironstone,  are 
eiported   into  Stafford- 
shire, and  the  yield  of 
ooe  qnatrr,  near  Llan 
piUen,    is    said    to    bi 
Bomatimes  between  70, 
000  and    100,000   ton 
in  t  Nngle  jear.     The 
coDDty  has  no  seaport, 
and  its   chief    channel 
of  transportation  is  the 
Chester   and    Holyhead 
r*ilw»y,   which   crosses 
it  near  the  coast.    The 
Chester  and  Shrewsbnry 
rsiliray   rona    S.    abont 
U  m.,  jost  within  its  E. 
bonndisry.     A  branch  of 
the  Ellesmere  canal  tro- 
ver«a  the  vale  of  Llan- 
golleo.    The  chief  towns 
ire    Denbigh,    Bnthin, 
and  Wrexham. — Before 
the     R(Mnan     ccmqnest 

Denirighahira  was  tJiB  territory  of  the  Ordo- 
vioea,  and  it  was  annexed  to  the  empire  only 
after  long  stmgglee.  It  contains  several  Inter- 
HtiDg  RMnan  remains.  It  was  the  scene  of 
maiir  fierce  contests  nnder  the  Baxons  and  the 
Nornuns,  in  the  wars  of  the  Roses,  and  in  the 
revolntion  of  the  iTth  century. 

HSPSIB  (anc.  Tentyra.).  a  rained  town  of 
Upper  Egypt,  neu  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  in 
Ut.  36=  10'  N.,  ]on._82°  87'  E.,  40  m.  E.  S.  E. 
of  Girgeh.  Its  antiquities  are  among  the  most 
istereatiiiR  and  complete  in  Egypt.  The  prin- 
cipal building  is  a  miagnificent  temple,  enclosed 
■ith  some  other  editioes,  in  a  space  1,000  ft. 
square,  by  a  wail  of  san-dried  brick,  IS  fi  thick 
and  36  ft  high.  It  was  dedicated  to  the  god- 
dAg  Athor  or  Aphrodite,  or.  as  some  believe, 
(o  Ua.  A  richly  sculptured  gateway  faces  it 
in  the  enclosing  wall,  on  which  the  emperors 
t'omitian  and  Trajan,  whose  names  occur  in 
accompanying  inscriptions,  are  represented  in 
the  act  of  worship.     The  portico  of  the  temple 
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u  185  ft.  wide,  and  has  24  colnmns  arranged 
four  deep,  each  82  ft.  high  and  nearly  22  ft.  in 
circumference.  Tbe  capitals  have  a  full  &oe 
of  the  pre^ding  divinity  .on  each  of  tlieir  fonr 
sides ;  the  architrave  is  covered  like  the  portal 
with  scnlptures  representing  a  religious  pro- 
cession, and  the  projecting  Sllet  of  the  cornice 
bears  an  inscription  in  Greek  setting  forth  that 
the  portico  was  added  to  the  temiila  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberius  Ceesar,  in  honor  of  the  god- 
dess Aphrodite.  On  the  ceiling  of  the  portico 
is  the  famoos  basso-rilievo,  at  first  supposed  to 
represent  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  and  to  be  of 
very  r6mot«  antiqnity,  disoovered  in  17B9  by 
the  French  savants  under  Bonaparte;  and  on 
the  ceiling  of  one  of  the  inner  chambers  was 
a  small  and  somewhat  simitar  planisphere, 
which  was  removed  to  Paris  in  1821.     But  the 

7 posed  zodiac  lacks  the  sign  of  Cancer,  and 
scholars  are  now  agreed  that  it  is  not  older 


than  the  Ptolemies,  and  that  a  zodiac  was 
not  nsed  nnder  the  Pharaohs.  In  the  portico 
or  on  the  front  of  the  temple  may  be  distin- 
guished the  names  of  Augnstus,  Caligula, 
Claudius,  Nero,  Ptolem?  Ctesarion,  and  his 
mother  Cleopatra,  The  last  two  are  also  rep- 
resented by  rode  portraits.  The  interior  con- 
shits  of  three  large  halls,  an  isolated  sanctuary, 
and  several  small  cliamt>ers.  Rows  of  colnmns 
stand  in  some  of  the  rooms,  displaying  on  their 
capitals  the  budding  lotus,  and  all  tlie  apart- 
ments bnt  two  are  profusely  scnlptured.  The 
roof  is  flat  and  formed  of  oblong  masses  of 
stone,  fimall  holes  oat  in  the  ceiling  or  sides 
admitted  the  light,  and  some  of  the  rooms  on 
the  ground  floor  were  lighted  only  by  the  few 
rays  which  found  their  way  through  apertures 
communicating  with  the  rooms  above.  There  , 
are  two  smaller  temples  of  Roman  date  near 
that  of  Athor,  one  dedicated  to  Isis. 

DENDERMONDE,  or  TerMWds,  a  town  of  Bel- 
dam, in  the  province  of  East  Flanders,  at  the 
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Junction  of  the  Scheldt  and  Deader  riven,  16 
m.  N.  W.  of  BniBsels ;  pop.  in  1807,  8,800.  It 
contiuns  nine  places  oi  worship,  mftn;  chari- 
table imd  edncatJonal  institutioUB,  an  academy 
of  design  and  architecture,  and  several  fine 

Srivate  collections  of  art  In  the  chBrcb  of 
lotr^  Dane  are  two  pictares  bj  Vondjke  and 
other  works  of  art.  The  surrounding  countr; 
is  fertile,  and  prodncea  the  finest  flax  in  Flan- 
ders. An  active  trade  is  carried  on  in  this 
article,  in  grain,  linseed,  hemp,  and  oil,  ond  in 
vartoDS  manufactures,  the  must  important  of 
wliicb  are  woollen  cloths,  cotton  jam,  and 
lace.  The  town  is  supposed  to  date  from  the 
8th  centnry.  Many  Roman  antiquities  have 
b«en  fonnd  in  the  neighborhood.     In  1067  it 


only  after  a  long  dronght,  and  in  1746  by  the 
French.  The  present  fortifications  date  from 
1823,  and  the  bridge  over  the  Scheldt  from  1826. 
DENDIOBIIH,  a  genns  of  epiphytes  or  para- 
sitical plants,  foand  chiefly  in  the  damp  tropi- 
cal parts  of  Asia,  and  belonging  to  an  order 
remarkable  for  the  grotesqneneas  as  well  as 
beauty  of  its  flowers.  The  species  nnmber 
more  than  200,  and  vary  from  a  very  small 
plant  to  a  very  tall  one.  In  some  instances 
they  affect  dry  and  open  places  on  the  bark  of 
trees  in  Aostralia,  and  even  on  bare  rocks  ex- 
posed to  the  sou.  Dr.  Royle  fonnd  D.  atpestre 
on  the  Himalaya  monntains,  at  an  elevation  of 
7,C0O  ft.  The  flowers  of  most  species  are  of 
some  shade  of  purple;  some  are  of  a  rich  yel- 
low, and  a  few  are  green.  They  possess  a  high 
fragrance.  In  cultivation  they  thrive  best 
when  planted  !□  pota  filled  with  earth,  but  re- 
quire bn  artificially  elevated  temperature  to  in- 

DENCIIE,  a  term  of  ancertain  derivation,  used 
to  denote  an  epidemic  disease  popularly  known 
in  this  conntry  as  the  breakbone  fever.  It 
prevailed  extensively  in  the  West  India  islands 
)□  1827  and  1828,  and  at  the  same  time  in 
many  parts  of  the  soothem  states  of  the  Union. 
It  was  at  that  time  described  by  Prof.  Dickson, 
then  a  resident  of  Charleston,  8.  0.,  and  the 
same  author  subsequently  published  several  pa- 
pers relating  to  it.  It  prevailed  in  Phikdel- 
{hia  in  1780,  and  was  described  by  Dr.  Rnsh. 
t  is  supposed  to  he  identical  with  epidemics 
varionaly  designated  which  have  occnired  at 
different  periods  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
The  disease  is  an  essential  fever  which  has  a 
short  career,  the  average  duration  being  about 
36  hours.  Sometimes  it  commences  abruptly, 
and  sometimes  the  development  occupies  sev- 
eral days.  The  usual  symptoms  of  fever  are 
present,  namely,  frequency  of  the  pulse,  in- 
crease of  temperature,  loss  of  appetite,  chilly 
sensations,  thirst,  lassitude,  Ac.  The  disease, 
however,  is  characterized  by  eicmciating  pains 
in  the  head  and  eyes,  and  in  the  muscles  of  the 
neck,  loius,  and  extremities ;  hence  the  name 
breakbone  fever.  An  eruption  frequently  oc- 
oora,  but  its  character  differs  in  different  cases. 
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It  resembles  sometimes  the  eruption  of  scarla- 
tina; henoe  the  name  tcarlatma  rhvumatica 
has  been  applied  to  an  epidemic  supposed  to  be 
identical  with  this  by  Oocke  and  Copland. 
The  eruption  in  some  cases  resembles  that  of 
measles,  and  in  other  cases  it  is  like  lichen  or 
urticaria.  Yesicles  like  those  of  eudaminaand 
varicella  have  been  observed.  Erysipelas  and 
purpura  may  occur,  the  latter  being  sometimes 
accompanied  by  hemorrhage  from  the  nose, 
month,  bowels,  or  nterus.  Convalescence  is 
"^pt  to  be  tedious,  and  relapses  are  not  uncom- 
mon. Rheumatism,  abscesses,  boils,  and  car- 
buncles are  oocasianal  seqnels.  This  epidemic 
rarely  occurs  except  in  warm  climates,  and  it 
prevails  especially  in  cities  and  large  towns. 
fhe  number  of  persons  affected  is  sometimes 
remarkable.  Dr.  Wragg  compnt«d  the  num- 
ber of  cases  at  one  time  in  Charleston,  S.  C, 
at  10,000,  and  during  the  epidemic  seven  or 
eight  tenths  of  the  population  were  affected. 

it  attacks  persons  of  either  sex  and  of  all  ages, 
'he  epidemics  have  a  brief  duration,  rarely  ex- 
tending beyond  six  or  eight  weeks.  The  causes 
are  unknown.  Prof.  Dickson  regarded  the  dis- 
ease as  contagious,  bnt  this  view  is  not  gener- 
ally held,  and  it  is  opposed  by  bets  which  ren- 
der it  untenable.  Alttiough  the  intensity  of  the 
fever  is  great,  the  disease  is  rarely  if  ever  fatal. 
This  is  explained  by  its  short  duration,  and  the 
absence  of  any  important  compticaticHU.  The 
treatment  consists  chiefly  in, the  use  of  opium 
in  some  form  to  alleviate  the  pains,  and  in  oth- 
er palliative  measures.  The  convalescence  is 
hastened  by  tonic  remedies,  together  with  a 
restorative  diet. 

DEBTHIH,  Dliw,  an  English  traveller,  bom  in 
London,  Jan.  J,  1786,  died  in  Free  Town, 
Sierra  Leone,  June  9, 1628.  He  entered  the 
British  army  in  1811,  and  served  with  credit 
through  tije  Peninsular  war  and  in  all  the  sub- 
sequent campaigns  against  Napoleon.  In  1616 
he  travelled  through  France  and  Italy,  and  on 
returning  to  England  devoted  himself  to  mili- 
tary studies.  In  1821  he  joined  the  govern- 
ment expedition  to  Africa,  nnder  Oudney  and 
Clapperton,  wttli  the  rank  of  miuor.  Setting 
out  from  Tripoli,  the  expedition  arrived  at  Moor- 
zook,  in  Fezian,  April  8,  1822.  Here  its  pro- 
gress was  stopped  by  the  refusal  of  the  sultan 
of  Fezzaa  to  flirnish  an  escort  across  the  desert. 
After  considerable  trouble  Denham  Started  for 
England  to  lay  the  matter  before  the  govern- 
ment, bat  was  recalled  from  Marseilles,  where 
he  was  detained  in  quarantine,  the  expedition 
having  received  an  escort  and  permission  to 
proceed,  munly  in  consequence  of  his  activity 
and  firmness.  They  crossed  the  desert  to  Lake 
Tchad,  which  they  reached  in  February,  1828, 
Leaving  his  companions  at  Kuka  to  recruit 
their  health,  Denham  explored  the  rc^on 
around  the  lake,  end  afterward  joined  an  expe- 
dition of  the  Arab  escort  against  the  natives  to 
the  Bonthward.  In  a  disastrous  fight  Denham 
was  wounded  and  separated  from  the  company, 
and  found  his  way  back  to  Euka  throngh  great 
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perils  and  Mifferiiig.  He  aftenrard  oontinned 
hit  eiplorationa  of  the  interior,  and  returned  to 
En^and  with  Clapperton  in  1630.  In  1826  he 
paf^yhed  in  London  hie  "  NarratiTe  of  Trarela 
ind  Discoveries  in  Norttiem  and  Central  Africa, 
in  the  yettn  1822,  1828,  and  1824."  Id  the 
same  year  hewas  promoted  to  the  rank  oflien- 
tenant  colonel  and  appointed  anperintendent  <^ 
the  liberated  Afrioan  department  of  ^erra  Le- 
one, and  in  1828  governor  of  the  colony. 
■  IKniM,  Sir  JtfeB,  an  English  poet,  bom  in 
DnbKn  in  1615,  died  in  London,  March  19, 
1S68.  In  1841  he  pnblished  "The  8ophj,"a 
tragedy,  which  was  praised  by  Waller,  and  bad 
an  immediate  snccess;  and  in  1A43  appeared 
his  poem  "Cooper's  Hill,"  on  whioh  his  fame 
rests.  The  following  two  famous  lines  oocnr 
in  the  apostrophe  to  the  Thames  in  that  poem ; 

Tboscfadeei^  ntdear;  QuHigli  gvDtk,  jet  Dot  dnU; 
BtiVBB  wtUuKii  n^B,  irltlKint  D'ankwlDg  ML 

Daring  the  Impriaonmcnt  of  Charles  L  Den- 
him  performed  many  secret  servioea  for  him, 
and  being  detected  fled  to  France.  On  the 
restoration  he  was  appointed  snrvejor  general 
of  the  royal  bnildings. 

Knili,  HiSiBi  Haiti  Caria,  an  Italian  his- 
torian, bom  at  Revello,  Piedmont,  Feb.  2S, 
IT3t,  died  in  Paris,  Dec.  G,  1818.  He  took 
holT  orders,  acted  as  professor  at  Pinerolo 
and  Torin,  and  was  anhjected  to  persecntions 
on  the  part  of  the  Jesnits.  About  17S2  he 
went  to  Berlin,  in  compliance  with  an  invita- 
tion of  Frederick  the  Great,  and  wrote  there 
his  Rifolusioiti  delta  Oermania{8  vols.,  Flor- 
ence, 1604),  several  works  on  North  German 
literature  (in  French),  and  an  efibsion  in  praise 
of  Peter  the  Great  (La  Rumiade,  Berlin,  17fl0). 
While  at  Mentz  in  1804  he  was  introdaced  to 
SapolaoD,  to-whom  he  dedicated  his  Gl^de* 
laajTus*  (Berlin,  1804),  and  who  shortly  after- 
ward appointed  him  imperial  librarian  at  Paris. 
Douna  wrote  many  other  literary,  critical,  and 
Ustorical  works ;  bnt  his  literary  fame  reste 
dliefly  upon  his  Iitoria  dtlle  rwoluttmii  d'lta- 
tia  (8  vols.,  Tnrin,  1788-70 ;  best  ediKon, 
Ulao,  1820;  translated  into  several  Gnropean 
langosges),  which  contains  a  general  history  of 
that  coontfy  from  the  time  of  the  Gtmsoans. 
He  left  in  manuscript  three  volnmesof  a  bis- 
[My  of  Piedmont,  which  have  not  been  puh- 
liibed  in  It^an,  bnt  have  appeared  in  German. 

Praia,  m  DMys  (Lat  DioNTSirs),  Balst,  apos- 
tle and  first  bishop  of  Fans  in  the  8d  centnry. 
Be  wa)  one  of  a  company  of  misgionaries 
who  were  sent  from  Rome,  about  200,  to  re- 
rin  the  drooping  church  in  Ganl ;  and  after 
preaching  in  varions  parts  of  that  country  and 
softring  mnch  at  the  hands  of  the  pagans,  he 
arrived  at  Lntetia  (Paris),  where  he  made 
many  converts.  He  bnilt  a  chnrofa  there,  and 
made  it  the  seat  of  his  bishopric.  During  the 
peraeoution  nnder  Anrelian  he  was  condemned 
to  death  by  the  Roman  governor  Fescennina, 
and  with  a  prieot  named  Rastions,  and  a  deacon 
Etegthenu,  was  beheaded  in  872.    The  bodies 
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were  thrown  into  the  Seine,  bnt  were  recovered 
by  a  Christian  woman,  Catulla,  wbo  caused 
them  to  be  interred  near  the  scene  of  the  ex- 
ecution. A  chapel  was  bnilt  over  the  spot, 
and  alter  it  had  fallen  to  ruin  was  replaced  by 
St.  Genevieve  with  a  church  in  468,  which  was 
afterward  united  to  the  famous  abbey  of  St. 
Denis,  fonndad  by  Dagobert  about  686.  St. 
Denis  became  the  patron  of  the  kingdom,  and 
hla  name  served  as  a  war  cry  to  the  French,  who 
used  to  rally  in  battle  at  the  words  Mon^oye 
Saint  Denit.  His  festival  is  kept  Oct.  9.  The 
popular  belief  that  after  his  decapitation  he 
walked  about  with  his  head  in  his  hands  may 
have  originated  in  the  ancient  puntings,  which 
represented  him  so  engaged,  as  an  emblem  of 
the  manner  of  his  deata. 

DENUEN,  in  English  law,  on  alien  bom  who 
has  received  by  letters  patent  from  tha  king 
certain  privileges  belonging  to  natural  bom 
subjects.  Thus  he  may  take  lands  by  purchase 
or  devise,  bnt  not  by  descent.  In  American 
law  there  is  no  middle  class  of  this  kind  be- 
tween aliens  and  citizens,  uidess  we  may  des- 
ignate as  such  those  who  have  declared  an 
intention  to  become  citizens,  but  have  not  be- 
come folly  naturalized.  In  some  of  the  states, 
by  statnte,  such  peraons  are  allowed  to  take 
and  oonvey  real  estate,  the  difference  between 
them  and  allena  being  that,  althongh  theiatter 
can  take  real  eatete  and  hold  It  until  some 

Sroceeding  is  taken  by  public  aathority  to 
ivest  the  title,  commonly  called  office-found 
(t.  e.,  an  inquest  by  official  action),  yet  upon 
such  proceeding  being  had,  the  land  would 
escheat  to  the  state  althongh  the  alien  should 
have  conveyed  to  another.  Another  significa- 
tion is  sometimeB  attached  to  the  term,  in  a 
more  popular  sense,  though  it  is  also  to  be 
found  in  some  law  writera,  viz.,  a  resident. 
This  meaning  is  not  wholly  inconustent  with 
the  other,  as  it  may  at  an  early  period,  when 
the  doctrine  of  citizenship  was  not  well  settled, 
have  been  understood  of  the  children  of  aliens 
bom  in  England.  By  the  present  law  of  that 
country  such  children  are  recognized  as  sub- 
jects, except  in  oertain  cases,  as  the  children 
of  persons  representing  or  in  the  service  of 
foreign  governments  who  ore  temporarily  in 
England.  The  same  mle  is  recognized  in  the 
United  States,  and  aa  a  consequence  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  provide  by  law  that  the 
children  of  Americans  bom  abroad  should  be 
held  to  be  American  citizens. 

DENIZU,  a  town  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  mun 
road  between  Smyrna  and  Isbarta,  110  m.  S. 
E.  of  the  former  and  70  m.  W.  of  the  latter 
place;  lat.  87°  50'  N.,  Ion.  28°  15'  E.;  pop. 
about  7,000.  The  town,  which  is  utuated  not 
far  from  the  base  of  the  fiaba  Dagh  (the  an- 
cient Mount  Cadmus,  on  the  confines  of  Caria 


count  of  the  beauty  of  its  surroundings.  There 
are  many  villas  in  its  environs,  and  the  hills 
are  covered  with  vineyards.    Within  the  town 
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are  two  kLons,  a  bazaar,  and  nnmerooB  tan- 
neries. The  chief  aannfacturea  are  red  and 
yellow  leather  and  morocco,  made  from  sheep 
and  goat  bIcuib,  raiaina,  and  a  kind  of  grape 
airap  which  is  used  instead  of  sugar.  Benizli 
is  the  capital  of  a  saiyak  in  the  vilayet  of 
Aidin.  In  171G  it  was  destroyed  bj  an  earth- 
quake, in  which  32,000  people  perished.  About 
S  u.  N.  is  the  town  of  Eaki  Hiasor,  with  the 
rnlDS  of  ancient  Laodicea. 

DENHiS,  ThWUU,  lord  chief  Justice  of  Eng- 
land, born  in  London,  Feb.  83,  17T9,  died  at 
Stoke  Albany,  Northamptonshire,  Sept.  82, 
18B4.  The  only  son  of  Thomaa  Denman,  M.  D., 
author  of  a  well  known  work  on  midwifery, 
he  graduated  in  1800  at  St.  John's  college, 
Cambridge,  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1806, 
returned  to  parliament  for  Wareham  at  the 
general  election  of  1818,  and  in  1820  for  Not- 
Bngham,  repraienting  that  town  f^om  this  time 
till  1828,  and  agein  in  1830-'81.  In  1620  fae 
took  a  distinguished  port  as  solicitor  in  the 
trial  of  Queen  Oaroline.     In  1822  he  was  ap- 

Sointed  common  serjeant  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
on;  &om  1630  to  1883  be  was  attorney  gen- 
eral;  and  from  ISSS  till  18C0,  he  was  chief 
justice  of  the  king's  bench.  He  was  raised  to 
the  peerage  in  1884.  His  "  Life,"  by  Sir  Jo- 
seph Amoold,  was  published  in  187S. 

DEKHARK  (Dan.  Banmark,  Ger.  DAitemarh, 
Fr.  Banemarl;,  "  the  land  or  mark  of  the 
Dane;"  ealled  also  the  Daniie  Stat,  "state  of 
Denmark"),  a  kingdom  in  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope, situated  between  lat.  54°  30'  and  57°  45' 
N.,  and  Ion.  8°  6'  and  12°  4o'  E. ;  the  small  isl- 
and of  Bomboira,  in  the  Baltic,  lies  in  Ion.  15° 
E.  It  is  bounded  N.  E.  by  the  Stager  Back, 
.N.  £.  and  E.  by  the  Gattegat,  the  Sound,  and 
the  Baltic,  6.  by  Femem  strait,  the  Little 
Belt,  and  Schleswig,  and  W.  by  the  North  aea. 
It  consists  of  the  peninsula  of  Jutland  and 
the  islands  of  Sealand,  FQnen,  Laalond,  Fal- 
ster,  Langeland,  MOen,  Samsd,  Lfiau,  Arro, 
Bornbolm,  and  many  smaller  ones;  besides 
which  it  possesses  the  Faroe  islands,  Iceland, 
and  Greenland,  and  the  islands  of  Santa  Cruz, 
Bt.  Thomas,  and  Bt  John,  in  the  West  Indies. 
The  following  table  shows  the  area  and  popu- 
lation of  Denmark  and  its  colonies  in  1870 : 
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The  Danish  colonics  In  the  East  Indies  and 
Africa  were  acquired  by  Great  Britain  in  1646. 
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The  duchies  of  Schleswig,  Hotsteiu,  and  Lanen- 
bnrg,  which  formed  more  than  one  third  of 
the  kingdom,  were  lost  bj  the  Danish  crown 
in  1864. — The  seacoast  of  Denmark,  along  the 
North  sea,  the  Bkager  Back,  the  Cattegat,  the 
Sonnd,  the  Baltic,  and  the  Little  Belt,  is  more 
than  900  m.  long,  and  generally  low,  flat,  and 
sandy.  Next  to  Copenhagen  the  principal  sea- 
ports are  Elsinore,  Odense,  Aarhuua,  Aalborg, 
and  Frederikshavn.  The  fiords  or  arms  of 
the  aea  which  indent  the  coasts  are  aniong 
the  most  remarkable  natural  features  of  the 
kingdom.  The  Liim  or  Lym  flord  entirely  in- 
sulates the  N.  port  of  Jutland ;  it  was  formerly 
separated  Itom  the  North  sea  by  a  narrow  strip 
of  land,  through  which  in  1825  the  sea  broke 
in  two  places.  The  Ringki6bing  fiord  in  W. 
Jutland  and  the  Ise  fiords  in  Seeland  are  also 
notable  for  their  size.  The  lakes  are  numerous, 
but  small,  and  some  contain  eicellent  fish. 
Since  the  loss  of  the  duchies,  the  only  rivers 
deserving  mention  are  the  Varde,  flowing  into 
the  North  sea,  and  the  Gnden,  80  m.  long, 
flowinglsto  the  Cattegat.  The  broad  passage 
called  the  Great  Belt  lies  between  the  islands 
of  Sceland  and  FQnen,  and  the  Little  Belt 
separates  FlUien  from  Jutland  and  Schleswig. 
The  surface  of  the  kingdom  is  an  almost  un- 
broken plun,  in  most  places  but  a  few  feet 
above  the  ocean,  and  in  others  below  the  level 
of  tbe  sea.  The  N.  W.  part  of  the  pentnsnla 
is  a  desolate  region,  over  which  tempests  and 
drifting  sands  sweep  with  destructive  fury.  To 
consolidate  the  soil  and  break  the  tbrcc  of  the 
winds,  various  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs,  of 
which  the  improvidence  of  former  generations 
had  nearly  stripped  tlie  coantry,  are  now 
planted  here,  and  their  destruction  is  forbid- 
den nnder  severe  penalties.  From  the  promon- 
tory of  Skagen,  at  the  extreme  north,  a  low 
barren  ridge  runs  through  Jutland,  attaining 
an  elevation  of  upward  of  GOO  ft.  The  island 
of  FUnen  contains  a  range  culminating  at  the 
height  of  400  ft.,  called  the  Fdnen  Alps,  and 
Seeland  has  eminences  of  about  the  same 
height  All  the  rocks  belong  to  the  tertiary 
and  upper  secondary  formations,  and,  wiUi 
hardly  an  exception,  ore  disposed  in  regular 
strata.  Several  species  of  chalk  are  found, 
above  which  is  an  extensive  bowlder  formation 
traversed  by  seams  of  lignite,  and  above  this 
ag^n  beds  of  day  and  marl  are  spread  over  a 
large  part  of  the  country.  The  soil  is  al- 
most wholly  alluvial,  and  in  tie  E.  part  of 
Jatland  is  covered  with  rich  vegetable  mould. 
The  N.  and  W.  parts  of  Jutland,  however, 
are  sandy  wastes,  and  for  200  m.  along  the 
coast  tliere  is  an  almost  continuous  line  of 
sterile  flats  called  Elitter.  The  larger  islands 
are  fertile  and  characterized  by  a  rich  marshy 
loam,  interspersed  with  occasional  tracts  'of 
moor.  The  climate,  owin^  to  the  low  and  al- 
most entirely  insulated  position  of  the  country, 
is  temperate  and  humid,  the  cold  being  great- 
est in  Jutland.  The  winters  are  seldom  severe 
for  that  high  latitude,  and  rather  milder  than 
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hftienprtheni  pftrtanf  Onrmnny,  thnngh  in  Jan. 

lurjuid  Febmary  the  thennometer  sometimeB 
UIb  to  23"  below  zero.  The  «xtreme  heat  ia 
tbiMt35°.  The  flhotteetdajieH  hours,  and  the 
longest  17^.  The  weather  is  very  variable,  but 
tlmnder  storms  addom  occur.  Yiolent  winds, 
runs,  and  fogs  freqnentl]'  occor,  and  drought  is 
rare.  The  mineru  products  are  of  little  value, 
and  are  confined  principallj.to  fullers'  earth, 
potters'  and  porcelain  olaya,  freestone,  and 
Silt  Coal  ninee  were  formerlj  worked  m  the 
igUnd  of  Bornholm,  but  are  now  abandoned; 
peat  is  abundant,  and  amber  is  collected  on 
the  shore  of  the  North  sea.  The  fine  forests 
which  once  adorned  Denmark  hare  decayed 
or  been  cut  down,  and  of  the  scant  woods 
wbidi  rem^n,  chiefly  on  the  coast  of  Jutland 
and  in  the  island  of  FlUieu,  cue  foarth  is  the 

Eroperty  of  the  crown.  Pine,  beech,  oak,  and 
irob  are  the  principal  varieties  of  timber.  Tbe 
crops  are  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  buckwheat, 
peas  and  beans,  potatoes,  otlier  oomnion  veffe- 
tables,  and  fruits.  Agreat  portion  of  tbelandis 
devoted  to  pasturage,  and  the  rearingof  horses 
and  cattle  forms  a  considerable  source  ofna- 
titsial  wealth.  Cattle  ore  valued  chiefly  in 
connection  with  tbe  dairy,  from  which  is  drawn 
the  principal  revenue  of  the  fann.  The  breeds 
of  oorses  are  eiceiient  for  cavalry  or  for 
drau^t ;  sheep  are  kept  more  for  thdr  milk 
(of  which  butter  is  made)  and  their  flesh  than 
f(H'  their  wool ;  there  are  three  species  of  swhie, 
ondpoultry  of  allkindaabounds.  In  1866  there 
were  352,603  horses,  1,188,861  homed  cattle, 
1,ST5,052  sheep,  and  381,613  swine.  The  rirers 
aiul  fiords  furnish  valuable  fish,  aniong  which 
are  the  herring,  cod,  mackerel,  and  salmon. — 
More  than  half  the  population  are  engaged  in 
•gricniture,  wbioh  is  conducted  with  great  in- 
dustry ;  but  ftom  the  subdivision  of  land  into 
tmall  forms  it  is  seldom  carried  ou  with  ap- 
pliances requiring  much  ontlay.  The  art  of 
Budtandry,  however,  is  steadUy  progressing. 
Hano&ctnres  are  also  making  progress.  They 
comprise  nlk,  linen,  woollen,  and  cotton  goods, 
leather,  lace,  gloves,  straw  hats,  sail  cloth, 
thread,  paper,  soap,  glass,  earthenware,  plated 
ware,  iron  ware,  saltpetre,  gunpowder,  arms, 
refined  sugar,  tobacco,  soda,  potash,  brandy, 
and  malt  liquors.  The  peasantry  make  most' 
of  their  wearing  apparel  and  domestic  utensils 
with  their  own  hands. — Lying  between  two 
seas,  in  easy  communication  with  all  the  mari- 
time nations  of  Europe,  commanding  the  en- 
trance to  tbe  Baltic,  abounding  in  good  har- 
bors, and  poesesdng  a  large  body  of  hardy 
and  excellent  seamen,  Denmark  enjoys  an- 
riralled  facilities  for  commerce,  and  besides  its 
own  import  and  export  traffic  conducts  a  large 
carrying  trade  fol*  other  countries.  The  prin- 
cipal articles  of  export  are  grain,  butter,  cheese, 
brandy,  smoked  and  salted  meats,  homed  cat- 
tle, horses,  skins,  hides,  whale  and  train  oils, 
fish,  eider  down,  woollens,  tallow,  and  bristles. 
AuHKig  the  imports  are  wines,  salt,  drugs,  silk, 
votj,  cotton,  cotton  fabrics,  timber,  coal,  iron, 
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oolonial  produce,  spirits,  glass,  fiax,  hemp,  oof- 
fee,  rice,  tobacco,  and  whalebone.  During  the 
five  years  1863-'72  the  average  annual  imports 
fhnn  Germany  and  En^and  were  respectively 
£2,000,000  and  £1  600,000,  and  the  exports  to 
those  countries  £3,600,000  and  £2,800,000. 
The  trade  with  Sweden  and  Rnana  la  also  ex- 
tensive. InlSTl  the  entrances  were  41,411  ves- 
sels of  all  descriptions,  of  1,064,682  tons,  and 
the  clearances  41,706  vessels,  of  644,052  tons; 
for  the  foreign  trade  alone,  entered  18,467  ves- 
sels, of  746,264  tons;  cleared  18,298  vessels,  of 
847,478  tons.  The  merchant  marine  consisted 
of  2,727  sailing  vessels  over  4  tons  each,  of 
176,098  tons,  88  steamships  of  12,007  t(»is,  11 
tugs  of  642  tons,  and  10,610  boats  under  4 
tons.  Until  about  the  close  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury the  commerce  of  Denmark  was  oppressed 
by  legislative  enacbneuts  which  tended  more 
to  the  immediate  emolument  of  the  crown  than 
to  the  general  prosperity  and  wealth  of  tlie 
kingdom.  Imported  raannfactnres  had  to  be 
sold  at  auction  by  the  revenue  officers,  and  the 
importer  received  the  proceeds  after  the  duties 
had  been  deducted.  These  duties  were  exces- 
sively high ;  monopolies  were  often  granted  to 
rich  companiee  for  trading  even  with  the  colo- 
nies ;  and  heavy  taxes  were  also  laid  on  tbe  do- 
mes^c  traffic  between  different  provinces.  But 
at  the  close  of  the  18th  century  a  more  liberal 
policy  began  to  prevail;  the  customs  regula- 
tions assumed  the  form  of  a  more  permanent 
tariff;  many  of  the  most  burdensome  restrictions 
were  taken  ofif,  and  commercial  treaties  have 
since  been  made  on  a  basis  of  reciprocity  with 
the  United  States  and  other  nations.  Connect- 
ed with  the  commercial  regulations  was  the 
question  of  the  Sound  dues,  which  a  few  years 
ago  acquired  considerable  prominence.  Tbe 
Bound  is  a  strait  leading  from  the  Cattegat  into 
tbe  Baltic,  between  Seeland  and  Sweden,  its 
width  at  the  narrowest  part  being  about  8  m. 
Both  coasts  were  once  owned  by  Denmark, 
which  has  consequently  ttom  a  forgotten  pe- 
riod claimed  the  right  of  imposinjg  tolls  on  all 
vessels  navigating  this  passage.  This  exaction 
was  from  time  to  time  rensted  by  various  na- 
tions, and  several  obtained  exemption  either  by 
payment  of  an  annual  commutation  or  by  trea- 
ty. In  1848  the  United  8tat«s  government  de- 
clared its  purpose  not  to  submit  any  longer  to 
tbe  old  usage.  The  Danish  government  offered 
to  renounce  its  claim  for  a  sum  the  interest  of 
which  would  equal  the  annual  revenue  derived 
tVom  the  tolls;  and  the  result  of  this  offer  was 
the  assembling  of  a  conference  of  tbe  European 
powers  at  Copenhagen  in  the  first  months  of 
1866,  at  which  Denmark  agreed  to  accept  as 
compensation  for  the  removal  of  the  tolls  the 
snm  of  85,000,000  rix  dollars  (tlS,  146.000), 
payment  of  which  was  to  be  apportioned 
among  the  varions  States  intereated  in  the  trade 
of  the  Baltic.  The  proposal  was  accepted  by 
the  United  States  as  well  as  other  powers,  and 
''  in  between  the  former  and  Den- 
ugned  in  Washington,  April  11, 
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1667.  Great  Britun  pud  28-90  per  cent,  of 
the  indemnity,  Enada  27'80  per  cent,  Frawia 
ia-60  per  cent,  and  the  United  States  2-08  per 
cent,  or  f  893,01 1 . — The  domestic  shipping  trade 
of  Denmark  is  very  large,  and  as  no  inland 
p<nnt  ts'mnoh  more  than  40  m.  from  the  sea, 
moat  of  the  internal  comnmnicBtion  is  carried 
on  b;  wat«r.  The  Daneskiold  canal  is  in  the 
island  of  Seeland,  and  that  of  Odense  conneota 
the  capital  of  FOnen  with  the  »ea.  The  prin- 
cipal railroad  line  runs  from  Copenhagen  via 
Sodcilde  to  KorsOr  on  the  Great  Belt;  another 
line  goes  throngh  the  island  of  FQnen,  and 
-there  are  several  lines  in  Jntland  mnning  from 
Aalborg  to  the  frontier  of  Schleswig  with 
brsDohes.  The  total  length  of  raihroads  at  tfie 
he^nuing  of  1872  was  S80  ra.  In  1870  there 
■were  1,225  m.  of  telegraph,  with  8,160  m.  of 
wire  and  IGO  stations.  The  high  roads,  which 
are  wide,  maeadamized,  and  well  kept,  are  un- 
der the  care  of  a  corps  of  royal  engineers.— 
The  inhahitants  of  Denmark  are  umost  en- 
tirely Scandinavians.  The  bnsiness  language 
is  everywhere  Banish,  even  in  the  West  India 
islands.  In  Iceland,  and  less  pnrely  in  the 
Faroe  islands,  the  old  Norwegian  or  Icelandic 
is  spoken.  The  Danes  are  an  indnstrious, 
patient,  and  contented  people,  and  make  good 
soldiers  and  seamen.  They  have  regolar  fea- 
tures, blue  eyes,  and  light  hair.  The  reli- 
gion of  Denmark  is  Lutheran,  hut  all  creeds 
are  tolerated.  The  national  choroh  is  gov- 
erned by  seven  bishops  nominated  by  the 
crown.  It  embraces  almost  the  whole  popula- 
tion, and  has  at  Copenhagen  a  missionary  col- 
lege fomided  in  1777,  and  a  aeminory  for  ap- 
proved candidates  in  divinitj.  According  to 
the  census  of  1870,  the  Lutherans  nunbered 
1,760,688;  Jews,  4,290;  Baptists,  3,223 ;  Uor- 
moDB,  2,128;  Roman  Catholics,  1,857;  Re- 
formed, 1,488;  free  congregations,  1,21!  ;  other 
sects,  811 ;  and  206  were  without  any  creed. 
The  Baptists  have  about  donbled  their  namber 
during  the  last  ten  years.  Some  progress  was 
idto  made  by  the  Catholics,  who  are  under 
the  administration  of  a  vicar  apostolic-'  In 
1878  this  office  was  filled  by  the  FrnsMon 
bishop  of  Osnabrttok.  Great  attention  is  paid 
by  government  to  edncation,  and  there  is  in 
the  ministry  a  department  of  public  worship 
and  instroolion,  under  which  are  snpcrin- 
tendents  for  the  several  divisions  of  the  king- 
dom. The  ministers  appoint  teachers  and 
regidate  the  course  of  studies  in  the  public 
schools,  of  which  some  are  free.  Every  village 
has  at  least  one  school,  and  there  are  more- 
over 22  gymnasia  and  7  normal  seminaries. 
There  are  asylums  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and 
lit«rary  and  scientiSo  institutions  of  various 
kinds  are  established  throughout  the  ooimtry.' 
£very  child  between  the  ages  of  7  and  14  is 
obliged  by  law  to  attend  some  school,  and  it  is 
rare  to  meet  a  Danish  peasant,  however  poor, 
who  cannot  read  and  write.  The  nniversity 
of  Copenhagen,  which  dates  from  1478,  has  40 
professors  and  upward  of  1,100  students,  and 


there  are  colleges  in  all  the  large  towns,  be- 
udes  2,940  pobUc  schools.  The  number  of  pe- 
riodtcals  is  large  in  proportion  to  the  popnla- 
tion. — The  government  of  Denmark  is  a  hered- 
itary constitutional  monarchy.  By  the  oon- 
sUtutdon  of  June5, 1849  (which  was  modified  in 
some  important  respects  in  1865  and  18S8,  but 
was  restored,  with  variona  alterations,  by  a 
statute  which  received  the  royal  sanction  Jnly 
28,  1803),  the  king  mnst  confess  the  Evangeli- 
cal Lutheran  religion,  and  give  his  oath  to  the 
privy  council  of  state  that  he  will  muntaiu  the 
fundamental  laws.  He  attains  his  minority  at 
the  age  of  18.  All  his  ordinances  must  be 
countersigned  by  the  minister  of  state,  who  is 
appointed  by  him,  and  is  responrible  to  the 
king  or  diet  before  the  supreme  court  of  the 
state.  The  king  appoint  officers,  declares 
war,  and  concludes  treaties  of  peace,  alliance, 
and  trade;  but  he  cannot  alienate  the  twri- 
tory  or  essentially  modify  the  political  rela- 
tions of  the  state  without  the  consent  of  the 
^eL  By  the  organic  law  of  1866  the  Danish 
diet  or  Jiigtdag  Consists  of  two  chambers,  the 
Folkttking  or  lower  house,  and  the  Land*' 
thing  or  upper  house,  which  assemble  every 
year  on  the  first  Monday  in  October.  The  pro- 
portion of  representation  in  the  lower  house  is 
one  deputy  for  16,000  inhabitants,  the  deputies 
being  elected  for  throe  years.  The  upper  house 
numbers  66  members,  of  whom  12  are  iipmi- 
naCed  for  life  by  the  king,  the  rest  holding 
their  office  only  for  eight  years.  The  diet  pro- 
poses laws,  which  are  not  valid  till  sanctioned 
by  the  king;  and  taxes  cannot  be  imposed 
withont  its  consent.  The  supreme  court  of  the 
kingdom  consistB  of  16  members,  6  of  whom 
are  chosen  from  the  diet,  and  10  from  the  high 
courts  of  the  country.  Personal  freedom,  free- 
dom of  the  press,  religious  freedom,  tiie  in- 
violability of  private  residences,  and  the  right 
of  public  assembly  are  secured.  The  highest 
coTut  of  the  kingdom  is  the  privy  council  of 
state,  presided  over  by  the  king.  The  admin- 
istration of  the  government  is  carried  on  by 
eight  responsible  militstries :  of  foreign  affairs, 
of  interior  affairs,  of  justice,  of  public  worship 
and  instruction,  of  war,  of  naval  afiairs,  of 
public  works,  and  of  the  finances.  The  budget 
of  1873~'4  estimates  the  net  receipts  at  23,786,- 
161  rii  dollars,  and  the  expenditures  at  22,989,- 
688.  (The  rix  dollar  is  about  60  cenla.)  The 
chief  source  of  revenue  is  from  indirect  taxes, 
which  bring  nearly  10,000,000,  while  the  great- 
est expenditure  is  for  the  payment  of  the  interest 
on  the  debt,  which  with  the  sinking  fund  de- 
mands npwsrdof  7,000,000.  The  national  debt, 
Uaroh  81,  1872,  was  114,660,781  rix  dollars.— 
Every  able-bodied  mole  inhaliitaDt  of  the  age  of 
22  is  bound  to  enter  the  army,  the  term  of  service 
being  four  years  in  the  line  and  four  years  in  the 
reserve;  and  every  person  who  has  served  his 
time  is  also  liable  to  be  enrolled  under  the  second 
calL  The  infantry  numbers  20  battalions  of  the 
line  and  10  of  the  reserve,  besides  a  battalion 
of  royal  guards;  the  cavalry  consists  of  6  regi- 
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menta ;  tiie  artOler;  of  3,  forming  13  battles, 
ud  2  bftttoliona  of  supers  and  engineers. 
Tbe  aiunttrical  strength  of  the  atntj  on  a  p«aoe 
tooting  ia  3&,TS3  rank  amd  file,  with  1,0Q8  offi- 
eera;  on  a  war  footing,  47,936  rank  and  file. 
The  navy  in  Septembcf,  18T2,  0(»npriBed  25  , 
screw  steamers .  (6  ironclads,  IS  onarmored  . 
TesseU,  and  7  gnnboats)  and  6  paddle  st«amerB.  ! 
The  commeraial  navy  in  1871  numbered  2,735 
Teaaeb  (exclaaiTe  of  those  of  le»  than  4  tons) 
with  an  segregate  tonauge  of  181,494.  The 
priudpal  arsenal  for  both  army  and  asyj  is  at 
Copenhagen,  the  capital  and  principal  town. — 
There  ia  no  sutheatio  account  of  the  early  set- 
tlement of  Denjoark,  but  the  Cimbri  seem  to 
have  occQpied  the  contioental  part  of  it  toward 
the  end  of  the  2d  century  B.  O.  Some  three 
centaries  later  the  country  was  occopied  by 
the  Gotha,  whoM  chief  Sldold,  acoording  to  the 
legends  the  goo  of  Odin,  is  mentioned  as  the 
first  monaroh  of  Denmark.  Daring  the  8th 
ud  9th  centuries  the  Danee,  tlien  the  foremost 
smong  tbe  Nortlimen  (see  Nobtskbn),  began  to 
acquire  renown  by  their  maritime  expeditions, 
in  whict  they  invaded  England  and  Scotland 
Bud  conquered  Kormandy.  In  the  Sth  centnry 
the  different  states  of  Denmark  became  onited 
under  one  monarch,  and  in  1000  and  1014 


whom  Denmark  became  Christian,  completed 
the  conqneat  of  England,  where  his  race  con- 
Unaed  to  rule  till  1042.  The  feudal  s;stem 
was  introduced  into  Denmst'k  in  the  12th  cen- 
,  tniy,  and  contests  took. place  here  between  the 
sovereign  and  the  barons  similar  to  those  which 
conTiiloed  England  dnring  tiio  same  period. 
In  1887  Margaret,  styled  the  northern  Semir- 
amis,  widow  and  sacceasor  of  Haco,  king  of 
Norway,  and  dangbter  of  Waldemar  III.,  a 
descendant  of  Canute,  mounted  the  thrones 
of  Denmark  and  Norway,  and,  claiming  the 
Swedish  crown  also  in  right  of  her  husband, 
vanquished  a  competdtor  in  that  conntry,  and 
united  the  three  powers  by  the  compact  of 
Calmar  in  1S97.  But  the  Swedes  always  re- 
sisted this  noioQ,  and  after  a  series  of  contests, 
in  which  they  were  finally  led  by  Gnstavns 
Vasa,  secaded  from  it  in  1523.  Dnring  this  pe- 
riod the  population  dwindled,  the  seas  ewanned 
with  pirates,  commerce  fell  away,  and  inces- 
sant quarrels  between  the  king  and  his  nobles 
or  the  latter  and  the  clergy  added  to  the  dis- 
■stere  of  the  kingdom.  On  the  deposition  of 
Eric,  Margaret's  sncceaaor,  in  1430,  the  states 
elected  Christopher  of  Bavaria,  uid  in  1448 
Christian,  conntof  01denbarg,king,fromwho8e 
grandaoo.  Christian  II.  (since  whose  time  all  the 
kings  have  been  alternately  named  Frederick 
and  Christian),  the  crown  passed  in  1528  t« 
Frederick  I^  dnke  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein. 
Frederick's  son.  Christian  III.,  united  these 
two  dnoluea  to  tba  crown  11  years  later,  and 
divided  the  greater  part  of  them  between  his 
bfDthers,  a  measnre  which  caused  a  long  series 
of  disturbances.    In  his  reign  a  oode  of  laws 


called  the  "Recess  of  Eolding"  was  promol- 
gated.  Id  the  ITth  century  Christian  IV.  aided 
with  the  Protestante  in  the  great  reli^oos  war, 
but  was  worsted  by  Wallensteio  in  1626-'7, 
and  compelled  to  sue  for  peace.  Toward  tbe 
end  of  hie  reign  he  waged  several  wars  with 
Sweden,  which  lasted  till  1645,  and  cost  Den- 
mark some  of  its  provinces.  A  few  years 
later  the  fiwedee  under  Charles  Gustavus  over- 
ran Holstein,  crossed  the  frozen  Belt  into  FQ- 
nen,  took  Odense,  and  invested  Copenhagen, 
hut  were  successMly  opposed  by  Frederick 
III.  Id  1658  they  again  be«eged  Copenhagen, 
and  continued  their  operations  nntil  the  death 
of  Charles  Oostavus  in  1660,  when  Denmark 
aecnred  a  peace  by  the  sacrifice  of  territory. 
The  same  year  was  marked  by  the  restriction 
of  the  power  of  the  nobility  and  the  extension 
of  the  royal  prerogative.  The  suocessiraii  too, 
wbicb  had  formerly  been  to  some  extent  elec- 
tive, was  by  the  commons,  who  sided  with  the 
king  in  his  struggle  with  the  nobles,  acknowl- 
edged hereditary  in  the  family  of  Frederick. 
A  new  war  with  Sweden  terminated  in  1679, 
and  another  was  occasioned  in  169S  by  an  at- 
tempt of  Frederick  IV.  to  invade  the  dominions 
of  tbe  duke  of  Holetein,  sn  ally  of  Sweden. 
Copenhagen  again  became  the  seat  of  war, 
when  the  Danes,  terrified  by  the  energy  of  the 
young  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  bought  peace 
by  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money,  and  re- 
maned neutral untd  thedlsasters  of  the  Swedes 
in  the  Ukrune  tempted  them  to  renew  hostili- 
ties. The  war  lasted  until  the  death  of  diaries 
XII.  in  1718,  after  which  Sweden  began  to 
decline  and  Denmark  to  pursue  the  wise  policy 
of  peace.  The  latter  half  of  the  18th  century, 
embracing  most  of  the  reigns  of  Frederick  Y. 
and  Christian  VII.,  was  the  period  of  great 
reforms,  under  the  lead  of  the  two  BemstorSk 
and  the  unfortunate  Struensee.  But  by  a 
defensive  alliance  with  Ruswa,  Prussia,  and 
Sweden  in  1801,  Denmark  involved  herself  in 
a  quarrel  with  England,  Buffered  severely  in 
tbe  naval  battle  off  Copenhagen,  and  lost  her 
colonies  in  the  East  fuid  West  Indies,  which 
were  restored  to  her,  however,  by  the  treaty 
of  peace  which  followed.  In  1807,  when 
England  suspected  Denmark  of  entering  into 
an  alliance  with  Napoleon,  an  English  fleet 
was  sent  to  the  Baltic  to  compel  the  surren- 
der of  the  entire  Danish  navy.  The  Brit- 
ish landed  near  the  capital,  and  soon  forced 
the  government  to  give  up  ita  fleet  A  war 
of  exasperation  naturally  followed.  Hostili- 
ties were  carried  on  by  sea,  partly  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  Baltic,  pwHy  ofl"  the  Norwegian 
coast,  the  Danes  fighting  with  spirit,  and  some- 
times with  success,  and  both  parties  suffering 
severely  in  their  commerce.  After  the  reor- 
ganization of  Europe  by  tbe  treaties  of  1814 
and  1815,  Denmark  was  obliged  to  cede  Nor- 
way to  Sweden,  as  an  equivdent  for  Pomera- 
nio,  which  province  Denmark  hod  received 
from  Sweden,  and  which  in  1615  she  made 
over  to  Prussia,  in  exchoDge  for  the  duchy  of 
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complications,  oftased  in  part  by  the  fact  that 
Denmark  by  the  possesion  of  Holatein  and 
Lauenhnrg  became  a  member  of  the  German 
conrederatiou,  now  arose  between  the  crown 
and  the  duchies.  The  popniation  of  Uolstein 
especially  Hympathized  more  with  Germany 
than  wi^  Denmark,  and  an  antipathy  of  races 
sprung  up,  which  varions  political  meaanres 
deepened  into  an  alarming  disaffection.  A 
prominent  subject  of  complaint  was  the  royal 
BDCcesBion.  The  expected  extinction  of  the 
male  line  in  the  reigning  famjly  afforded  a 
prospect  of  rendering  the  dachiee,  in  which 
the  Solio  law  of  snccession  prevailed,  inde- 
pendent of  the  Danish  crown,  and  the  project 
of  annexing  Schleswig  to  the  Uermss  con- 
federation was  openly  advocated  in  the  pro- 
Tincisj  assembly.  In  this  state  of  at^rs 
Christian  VIII.  in  1848  isaned  letters  patent, 
proclaiming  that  with  the  exception  of  certiun 

Krts  of  Uolstein  the  laws  of  succession  shonld 
nniform  to  all  parts  of  his  dominions,  the 
effect  of  which  was  to  add  greatly  to  the 
popular  discontent ;  and  when  Frederick  VII, 
tnoimted  the  throne  in  IMS,  the  duchies,  em- 
boldened by  the  revolutionary  outbreaks  of  the 
time,  resorted  ti)  arms,  and  appealed  to  their 
German  brethren  for  assistance.  Frederick 
William  IV.  of  PmsBia,  then  forced  to  yield  to 
the  current  of  revolotion,  sent  a  large  force  into 
Schleswig  under  Gen.  Wrangel,  which  drove 
out  the  Danes,  who  had  fonnd  little  difficulty 
in  putting  down  the  inanrgents  there,  and  fol- 
lowed up  its  success  by  an  invasion  of  Jutland. 
Meanwhile  England  and  Busria  interfered ;  an 
armistice  was  signed  at  HalmO,  Aug.  26,  on 
terras  highly  displeasing  to  the  dnchies ;  end 
although  Prasaia  nndertook  a  second  oampaign 
in  the  spring  and  saranier  of  1849,  Schles- 
wig and  nohrtein  thenceforth  relied  mainly 
on  their  own  resonrces.  They  placed  their 
army  under  Gen.  Willisen,  and  mwntained  a 
spirited  resistance,  until  signally  defeated  at 
Idstedt,  July  20, 1850.  Prussia  bad  now  defi- 
nitely withdrawn  from  the  contest,  and  with 
Austria  gave  her  inSnence  on  the  side  of  Den- 
mark. The  Uolstein  army  was  disbanded,  the 
duchies  were  forced  to  submit,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  succession  was  referred  to  a  convention 
of  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  principal  powers 
of  N.  and  W.  Europe.  By  a  treaty  signed  by 
these  representatives  at  London,  May  8,  1862, 
the  sncceseion  was  settled  upon  Prince  Christian 
of  theSonderburg-GlDcksbnrglineandhismale 
heirs;  an  arrangement  which  gave  great  dis- 
satisfaction both  to  Denmark  and  to  Schleswig 
and  Holstein,  as  in  the  event  of  the  extinction 
of  this  family  Bnssia  reserved  the  ancient  right 
of  succeeding  to  a  portion  of  the  duchies.  The 
new  order  was  announced  to  the  diet  in  Octo- 
ber, 1852,  and  was  at  once  r^ected.  It  met 
the  same  fate  before  s  new  assembly  in  Feb- 
mary,  1663 ;  but  the  king,  guided  by  his  new 
prime  minister  Oersted,  feeling  himself  pledged 
to  the  foreign  powers,  reablved  upon  a  second 
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disBolndon,  and  the  measure  was  finally  adopt- 
ed by  a  third  parliament,  June  24.  The  set- 
tlement of  the  floccession,  however,  failed  to 
produce  a  real  state  of  peace.  Holstein  con- 
tinued to  protest  against  the  acta  of  the  Danish 
government,  and  the  agitation  was  communi- 
cated to  Schleswig,  where  the  German  popnia- 
tion were  a  small  minority,  and  which  never 
formed  part  of  the  German  empire.  Holstein 
carried  its  complaints  beforo  the  German  diet, 
which  willingly  exercised  its  right  of  inter- 
ference and  decreed  a  "procedure  of  eseca- 
tion,"  that  is,  compelled  the  Danish  govern- 
ment to  make  concessions.  In  the  midst  of 
these  troubles  Eing  Frederick  VII.  died  (Nov. 
Ifi,  1863),  and  was  succeeded,  according  to  the' 
treaty  of  1852,  by  Prince  Christian  of  GlQcks- 
burg,  who  was  crowned  as  Christian  IX. ;  but 
Holstein  refused  to  acknowledge  the- new  sov- 
ereign, one  party  supporting  the  pretensions 
of  die  Augustenburg  family,  ano&er  asking 
the  independent  union  of  Holstein  and  Schles- 
wig, ana  a  third  desiring  a  union  with  Pmasia. 
An  Aostro-Pmssian  army,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Prussian  genaral  Wrangel,  enter- 
ed Holstein  early  in  1664,  crossed  uie  Eider, 
took  EcbemRirde,  compelled  the  evacuation 
of  the  Dannevirke  (Feb.  S),  marched  through 
Schleswig  and  Jutland  as  far  as  the  Lym  fiord, 
and  captured  Dllppel,  n  strong  position  opposite 
the  island  of  Alsen,  fortified  with  fonr  different 
lines  of  trenches,  after  a  two  months'  siege 
(April  18).  Soon  afterwaid  the  fortress  of 
Friderioia  surrendered  to  the  Austrians.  After 
protracted  negotiations,  peace  waa  concluded 
at  Vienna,  Oct.  30, 1864,  by  the  terms  of  which 
Denmark  ceded  her  righta  over  Schleswig,  Hol- 
stein, and  Lauenbnrg  to  Austria  and  I^ussia. 
By  the  convention  of  Gastein  (August,  1865), 
between  Austria  and  Prussia,  the  temporary 
management  of  affairs  in  Holstein  was  assumed 
by  Austria  and  in  Schleswig  by  Prussia,  while 
Lauenbnrg  was  sold  by  Austria  to  Prussia  for 
2,600,000  rii dollars;  Prussia beudea receiving 
the  right  to  occupy  theport  of  Eiel  and  Bends- 
burg,  theuseof  two  roads  through  Holstein,  and 
the  right  to  make  acanal  through  that  country. 
In  the  treaty  of  Prague  between  Austria  and 
Prussia,  in  1886,  was  inserted  an  article  pro- 
viding for  the  retrocession  of  northern  Schles- 
wig, if  the  people  by  a  vote  should  declare  their 
wish  to  return  to  Denmark;  but  no  rote  has 
yet  been  taken.  Denmark  waa  dreadfully  ex- 
hausted by  the  war,  but  has  since  been  grad- 
ually recovering  from  its  prostrate  condition. 
The  marriage  of  the  Danish  crown  prince  to 
the  only  daughter  and  heir  of  the  king  of 
Sweden  in  1669  revived  the  idea,  long  cher- 
ished by  many  on  both  sides  of  the  Sound,  of  a 
reunion  of  the  three  Scandinavian  kingdoms. 

DENUBK,  lMgw«e  tmi  LIttntare  af.  The 
Danisli  language  (dantke  ■'^rog)  belongs  to  the 
Gothic  family  of  langnagca.  which  early  sepa- 
rated into  two  branches :  the  Norsk,  or  Scan- 
dinavian, and  the  Germanic.  The  former, 
which  was  called  by  the  ancient  Danes  the 
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iwrpana  tnal,  northern  tongue,  or  dinih  tujiga, 
T>uiuh  tongue,  was  spoken  with  littlo  diulectio 
vanUum  over  the  whole  of  Soandin&via,  and 
nu  carried  to  Iceland  b;  NorwegiasB  in  the 
lattn  part  of  the  9th  centnrj.  Tba  norrana 
mai  developed  into  three  distinct  lanpiages, 
IceUodic,  Swedish,  and  Danish.  While  Ice- 
lan^ic  retains  the  mother  tonvne  almoiit  nn- 
alterad,  Danish  lias  lost  nearlj  all  its  diatinctive 
featares.  Foreign  elements  were  introduced 
into  it  piincipall;  in  two  waja :  Anglo-Saxon, 
b7  the  Danish  invasions  of  England  in  the 
1 1  th  centurj ;  German,  in  consequence  of  the 
warlike  expeditions  of  tlie  Waldemars  (first, 
1157-89;  second,  12oa-'41 ;  third,  184&-'75, 
Ac)  and  other  Danish  kings,  of  the  wars  and 
commerce  with  the  Hansa,  and  in  consequence 
of  the  role  of  German  djnasties  (Erie  VII.  of 
Pomerania,  Christopher  of  Bataria,  Christian 
,  I.  of  Oldenburg,  1449,  and  hU  successors).  Its 
development  was  retarded  bj  the  nse  of  Ger- 
man as  the  court  language  and  of  Latin  as  the 
Isngnage  of  literatore,  sad  in  the  ITth  ceotary 
bj  the  inroads  of  French  taste  and  phrases. 
In  the  18th  century  it  was  agtun  affected  bj 
the  predominanoe  of  German  culture,  but  the 
sabeequcnt  revival  of  ancient  Norse  studies  and 
of  a  national  litoratare  developed  the  Danish 
into  one  of  the  richest  and  most  refined  Euro- 
pean tongues.  It  is  now  not  only  the  language 
of  Denmark  proper,  but  also  of  Norway,  and 
ot  the  northern  part  of  Schleswig.  It  U  also 
D^ed  in  the  chnrchea  among  tlie  Esquimaux  in 
Greenland,  and  as  a  business  language  in  the 
idUnds  of  Santa  Cmz,  St.  Thomas,  and  8L 
John,  in  the  former  Danish  factories  in  Gainea, 
and  by  well  educated  Icelanders.  The  Nor- 
wegians pronounce  it  a  little  harder  than  the 
Danes,  dropping  principally  the  soft  d,  but 
their  literary  langaage  la  entirely  the  same. 
The  main  difference  between  Danish  and 
Swedish  is  that  the  latter  has  retained  more  of 
the  ancient  Scandinavian  elements  and  em- 
bodied more  French.  Danish  is  also  related  to 
English  and  Dntoh.  Considering  the  smallness 
of  the  land  in  which  it  is  spoken,  it  lias  given 
birth  to  a  large  number  of  dialects.  The  prin- 
cipal ones  are :  1,  the  dialect  of  Seeland  {^al- 
lajtdtix),  which  comprises  the  dialects  of 
North  Seeland  (nordtjallaTidths),  Copenhageo 
(tj^benhavTuit),  which  is  the  normal  dialect 
and  basis  of  the  literary  longoage,  and  the  dia- 
lect of  Sooth  Seeland,  which  inclndes  again 
those  of  Laaland  and  Palster  j  3,  that  of  FOnen 
(fyrtuie),  which  is  spoken  m  FOnen,  Lange- 
laud,  and  several  small  islands ;  8,  that  of  Jut- 
land (Jj/dsi*),  which  is  verbaliy  and  gramraat- 


of  East  Jutland  (»tterjydttt) ;  4,  that  of  Sooth 
Jatlud  (tanderjydtkt),  also  called  the  dialect 
of  Bcfaleawig  (^tleteigiie).  which  makes  nse  of 
many  Anglo-Saxon  and  Low  German  words ; 
5,  that  of  Bornholm  tfiomholmMke),  which  has 
many  affinities  with  Swedish ;  and  6,  that  of 
Schonen  {ihaantke),  which  is  «  mixture  of 
vot.  VI. — 2 


Swedish  and  the  dialect  of  Seeland. — The 
alphabet  nnmbert  28  letters,  which  are  repre- 
sented either  in  German  or  Latin  ohami^rs. 
There  are  9  vowels :  a,  oo,  0,  t,  o,  v,  y,  ee,  and 
«-.  A,  e,  i,  o,  u  are  pronounced  as  in  German 
and  Italian  ;  y  is  sounded  like  the  French  u, 
and  «-  like  the  French  en  in  pen;  aa,  which  is 
also  a  simple  vowel,  though  written  with  two 
letters,  has  the  sound  of  on  in  brought ;  and  a 
corresponds  to  the  German  d.  They  are  gen- 
erally long  Bt  the  end  of  syllables  and  before 
liquids  and  labials,  and  otherwise  short;  e  is, 
however,  nearly  always  short  at  the  end  of  a 
word,  and  becomes  mute  at  the  end  of  a  syl- 
lable when  preceded  by  a  vowel;  m  has  die 
Bound  of  a  in  late,  St,  the  pronoun  nsed  In 
addressing  a  person,  and  corresponding  to  onr 
jon,  is  pronounced  as  if  it  were  written  di,  in 
order  to  distinguish  it  from  de,  they.  The 
consonants  are  the  same  as  in  English,  with  the 
exception  of  u,  and  are  as  a  rule  pronounced 
with  a  peculiar  softness  which  a  foreigner  finds 
it  difficult  to  imitnte.  When  d  is  preceded  Jjy 
a  vowel  and  etands  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  it 
receives  «  pronnnctation  somewhat  similar  to 
th  in  bathe;  it  becomes  muto  when  preceded 
in  the  same  syllable  by  (  or  n,  or  by  r  after  a 
long  vowel,  or  when  followed  hj  »k,  »t,  t,  or  * 
(if  it  is  not  the  sign  of  the  genitive);  and  it  as- 
similates with  the  consonant  that  precedes  it 
when  it  is  placed  between  I  and  0  orn  and  e, 
and  frequently  also  when  preceded  by  dt. 
When  g  stands  between  two  vowels  it  is  gen- 
erally almost  mute,  and  at  the  end  of  words  it 
is  sometimes  as  soil  as  on  aspirate,  and  some- 
times as  hard  as  a  Jty  eg  is  sometimes  pro- 
nounced like  the  English  t  in  Ue,  and  «?  like 
oy  in  toy.  In  the  middle  of  a  word,  before  j 
and  fl,  and  after  (,  the  letter  A  is  not  sounded ; 
it  serves  to  lengthen  the  vowel  tliat  precedes. 
In  the  combinations  gf,  i;,  and  si?,  when  fol- 
lowed by  e,  a,  or  »,  the  j  is  frequently  silent. 
^is  nasal  before  g  and  i;  in  pi  the  p  is  mute 
in  words  derived  from  Greek,  and  the  sound 
of  V  is  lost  at  the  end  of  a  word  when  preceded 
by  I  or  r.  Diphthongs  are:  ai,  ei,  01,  ui,  ^ 
aa,  eu,  and  ou.  The  Srst  two  are  prononnoeo 
like  I  in  lie ;  oi  like  the  English  oy  ;  ui  like  the 
English  t;  gi  very  nearly  like  oy;  an  like  ou 
in  house ;  eit  like  the  French  eu,  with  a  final 
sound  of  a  D ;  «u  as  in  brought.  The  accent 
rests  mostly  on  the  root  syllable,  except  when 
the  word  begins  with  gjen,  mit,  tarn,  u,  vnd, 
or  ran,  or  ends  in  rri,  inde,  agtiff,  or  «ra.— Two 
genders  are  distinguished  :  Jirllaij^Tt,  com- 
mon, and  mtetkjan,  nenter;  only  the  personal 
pronoun  of  the  third  person  and  a  few  suffixes 
nave  separate  forms  for  the  roascnline  and 
feminine  genders;  four  fifths  of  tbe  nouns  in 
the  language  are  common,  and  only  the  names 
of  countries,  cities,  metals,  letters,  languages, 
clothing  material,  and  a  few  others,  are  iatet- 
kj»7i.  The  definite  article  of  a  noun  preceded 
by  an  atljeotive  is  den  in  /allethjgn,  del  in  in- 
tetkj»n,  and  dt  in  the  plural  of  Iwtb  genders ; 
thus :  del  it^iie  Land,  tbe  Hue  country  ;  dm 
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fomle  SUtl,  tbe  old  ebair ;  plant,  tU  grnnlt 
Stole.  When  there  is  no  Bt^active  it  is  eatGied 
tothe  noun,  alter  (Iroppina;  tlie  (2;  tliug:  Land- 
et,  Stol-en,  the  ooonirj,  the  chair;  hut  it  i<s  ne 
or  «n0in  the  plural,  a^Lande-ne.  The  indeflnite 
.  article,  derived  from  ««f,  etn,  &,  oae,iiet,n,en; 
e.  g. :  et  Land,  a  coimtrf ,  en  SUl,  a  chair.  The 
nominative,  dative,  and  nccnaetive  caaea  cause 
no  change  in  the  noan ;  there  is  only  the  saffix 
f  tt,  for  the  genitive  of  botli  numbera.     The 

Etlura]  U  formed  in  three  ways,  vir.:  by  suffii- 
DKC,  obLotuI-^;  orby«r,  a&  Sag,  thing,  San-er, 
things;  or  by  leaving  it  onchaoged  with  the  ex- 
oeption  of  the  radioal  a  and  o,  which  assume  the 
formsof  (E  and  ^  in  many  nouns  of  the  three  de- 
cieosions,  as  Bam,  child.  Bam,  children ;  Bog, 
booli,  fiSff-«r,  books.  A^ectivea  not  preceded  by 
the  ulicle  or  preceded  by  the  indefinite  article 
remain  unchanged  \a  /alUtijan,  and  receive  t 
in  intetly^n,  singular,  and  e  in  the  plural  of 
both  genders ;  but  when  they  arc  preceded  by 
tiie  definite  article  they  receive  e  in  both  gen- 
ders and  numbers ;  thus:  godDretuf,  good  boy, 
m  god  Dreng,  a  good  boy,  gode  Drtnge,  good 
boys,  den  gode  Dreng,  the  good  boy,  de  gode 
Drenge,  the  good  boys ;  etor,  large,  ttott  Bord, 
a  la^fe  table,  ttore  Borde,  large  tables.  The 
comparative  degree  is  formed  uy  adding  re  or 
ere  ;  the  saperktive  by  »te  or  ate  ;  e.  g. :  et  Imrd- 
ere  F¥uentimtner,  a  more  learned  woman  j  den 
hvidette  Farra,  the  whitest  color.  Borne  of 
the  irregulars  are:  ung,  j/ngre,  yngtt,  young, 
yoDDger,  youngest;  lilU,  mindre,  mindMt,  lit- 
tle, lesser,  least;  megen,  mere,  meett,  much, 
more,  most;  mange,  JUre,  Jiettt,  many,. more, 
most ;  god^  bedre,  bedtt,  good,  &c.  ;  end  or 
tlemfrarre,  tant,  ovit  or  bod,  worw,  worst; 
gammel,  aldre,  oeldit,  old,  iic.;  nw,  narmere, 
narmeit,  near,  nearer,  next  ;  ydre,  ydent, 
utter,  utmost,  &c.  Tbe  numerals  are :  eet, 
fen,  \\to,7,;tre,  3;jf7-e,4;/«m,  6;  ux,  S;  tyv, 
7;  otte,%;  ni,  %;  U,  10;  ellete,  toh,  trttten, 
fjorten^  &c.  ;  tyte,  20  ;  een  eg  tgve,  21 ;  to  og 
tyve,  33;  tredive,  30;  fgrgetyte,  40  ;  bnt  the 
fullo wing  four  decades  are  pecnliar:  halttreda 
or  halctredtindttyve  (half  60  anil  20)  for  CO  ; 
tredi  or  tredtindttyte  (3  times  20),  60 ;  halr- 
fjerdt  or  hahfjerdtindttyza  (half  80  and  20, 
only  oqna!  to  60),  used  for  70 :  fiirt  or  Jiinind- 
ttyte  (4  times  20),  80 ;  lialf^em*  or  haliifeinnnd- 
etyve,  BO  ;  hundrede,  100  ;  tvtmde,  1,000. 
T^edi,  fiirt,  and/^mt  being  taken  for  60,  80, 
100,  supposing  them  to  be  doubled,  the  halt- 
trede,  mlvfjerdt,  and  hah/ems  are  taken  for 
CO,  TO,  and  90,  as  the  decades  lialf  way  toward 
60,  80,  100.  The  ordinals  are :  det,  den  feriU, 
the  first;  det  andet,  den  anden,  tlie  other,  or 
second;  den  tredie,  the  third;  denjjerdt,  the 
fourth  ;  den  tktCe,  the  sixth  ;  the  rest  are 
formed  by  snfniing  ende,  or  nde  when  the 
number  ends  ia  e,  or  de  when  it  ends  in  en. 
Time  (French/o)'*)  is  Gang,  as  anden  Gang,  the 
second  time,  ni  Oange,  nine  times,  &«.  The 
personal  pronouns  are:  jeg,  I;  mig,  me;  du, 
thon;  dig,  thee;  ^n,  he;  hurt,  she:  hant, 
his;  hendet,  (of)  her;  ham,  him;  hende,  her; 
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ci,  we ;  wr««, ours ;  iw,ns;/,yon;  tden{j«r\ 
yours;  eder  (Jer),  you;  Bern,  yourself;  lig, 
himself  herself,  themselves.  The  demon- 
stratives de,  deret,  dem,  are  used  for  they, 
their,  them.  Selv,  self,  selves ;  bat  ^lue^, 
himself  means  also  master  of  tbe  house,  Aun- 
»elt,  herself,  the  house-lady,  &c.  The  possese- 
ives  are :  tait,  mjn,  plnrat  mine,  my,  mine ;  dit, 
din,  dine,  thy,  thine ;  tit,  tin,  tine,  its,  his,  her, 
their ;  tort,  tior,  vore,  onr,  ours ;  jert,  jer,  jere. 
your,  yours.  Thedemonstrativesare:  (^(,(f«n, 
genit.  dett,  dent;  plural  de,  dem,  genit.  derit 
(also  used  in  conversation  with  oaa  or  more 
persons,  like  the  German  Sie,  Ihnen,  Ihr,  you, 
your) ;  dette,  denns,  dime,  this,  these ;  Aiint,  hiin, 
liine,  that,  those ;  taadant,  taadan,  taadanne, 
and  tligt,  tlig,  tlige,  such.  Tbe  relatives  are: 
der,  who;  torn,  who,  whom,  that;  and  the 
interrogatives :  hvo,  who?  hrad,  what!  Aiil- 
ket,  &c.,  which?  Indefinite  pronouns:  der,  it,  , 
there,  also  witli  passive  verbs ;  man  (also  Ger- 
man, the  French  on),  one,  some  one ;  noget, 
nogen,  plural  nogle,  some,  any;  tomme,  some 
people:  intet,  ingen,  nobody;  alt,  al,  plural 
alle,  nil ;  kzert,  hver,  enhter,  ethttrt,  every ; 
Ainanden,  each  otiier ;  hverandre,  one  another. 
The  theme  of  the  verb  is  the  imperative;  the 
coi^jugation  comprehends  two  orders  subdi- 
vided into  three  classes  each,  according  to  the 
form  of  the  past  tense. 

1. — Surut  OuKi  (pTvunt  arul  post  IndkatlrB,  Had  pir- 

tlrtple  iwl). 

1  1.  Klagtr,  complnlD.  Uagedt.  ItagtL 


II.— CoHPLii  Oun. 
( I.  Etdtr,  befc,  pnj.  hnil.  bcdtl  or  bidL 

M  coo).  <  «-  J^-tr.  rwelTt  jtt./Jioer. 

I  S.  LaHer,  loud,  hit,  ladeL 

ri.  sapper.  CHipa.  illp,  iJop  (plur.  avppt),  ^np- 
"«"*«.  «(?i.T«rX"r«.  (plur.  f™).  ™.  or  «™. 

Penon  and  nnmber  are  distingniBhed  by  pro- 
nouns or  other  words;  the  numbers  of  verbs 
are  often  alike,  and  are  confounded  in  com- 
mon speech,  though  distinguished  in  writing. 
Tbe  passive  voice  admits  of  no  distinction  of 
numbers  or  persons  in  the  form  of  the  verb, 
bnt  merely  of  tenses  and  modes.  The  present 
and  past  tenses  are  %rmed  by  means  of  the 
safBxtoret,'  thna  :  Jeg  eltiet,  I  am  loved; 
jeg  eUkedet,  I  was  loved  (from  jeg  eltker, 
I  love;  jeg  eltkede,  1  loved  or  have  loved). 
The  infinitive  is  sometimes  denoted  by  at, 
to  ;  thus  :  at  cltke,  to  love  ;  the  paiiiciple 
present  by  nde  final.  There  are  also  dejio- 
nent  verbs,  analogous  to  tlioae  of  the  Latio. 
The  auxiliary  or  periphrastic  verbs  are;  ikal, 
plural  thiilU,  sh(jl ;  tkulde,  sliould,  dsc ;  ril, 
pinral  tilie,  will ;  tilde,  participle  tiXlet,  would  ; 
har  (from  haveT),  have ;  passive  hanee,  be  poB- 
sessed  by;  er,  am;  par,  was;  t<tr,  be;  faaer, 
get;  maa,  may,  must;  kan,  can,  may;  tdi-,  dare, 
need ;  lader,  let,  cause  to,  &c.  Bliner,  become, 
forms  the  passive  sense ;  e.  g. :  blit>erjvndet,  is 
found.    JIar  and  faaer  with  on  b&nitive  tdm 
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HpnMdn^;  Jtahar at rigtDem^l'ha.ve to aaj 
(to)  yon.  Tb«  Dsnuh  has  inore  varietiea  of 
cirenmlooatioi)  than  the  English,  and  its  aas- 
iliariea  are  leas  irregular.  The  ajntai  reseni- 
blw  UiBt  of  the  Engtisb.  The  definite  ar- 
ticle majr  be  omitted,  but  it  is  sometiines 
DMd  where  the  English  omits  it;  tbna:  Ifa- 
rur-fli,  nature ;  Lie-et,  life,  ice.  The  nonn  which 
gorema  a  genitive  preoMJes  the  nominative, 
and  Twnally  without  the  article ;  a  f. :  Verdent 
Alder,  the  Bge  of  the  world ;  et  Legeiaa  (body) 
"Tfn^ie,  the  gravity  of  a  body ;  mange  Vandet 
Lyd,  of  the  sooad  of  many  waters.  The  prepo- 
•ilion  a/  is  omitt«d  with  qnantjlies,  as  en 
Jr«n^  if«nn«aibM',  a  orowdof  people;  unless 
Um  thing  meaanred  be  definite,  as  en  Skieppe  q/" 
ieh%y  Hvtde,  a  bashelof  thenew  wheat  Ad- 
jectives follow  only  snrnames,  as  Knud  den 
St«rt,  Cannte  the  Qraat.  Da,  they,  when  used 
to  address  a  single  person,  tahes  the  singular 
of  the  verb,  as  Oaaer  D»  pan  Komediet  Do 
yon  go  to  the  theatre?  The  active  partici- 
ple in  nde  final  is  never  osed  as  a  gernnd,  bnt 
iDostly  as  an  a^ective,  and  the  English  parti- 
eipie  in  ing  mast  often  be  rendered  by  the  in- 
finifive;  thns:  del  tr  neppe  tard  at  lee,  it  is 
•eareely  worth  (to  see)  seeing,  PrepositloDs 
•mnetimes  tnast  be  translated  by  other  words; 
thns;  t^  in  ;  •  6aar  j^/!<»{in  jester  eve's),  last 
evening;  i  Moryet,  this  morning;  i  Aar,  this 
ytar;  i  Jferyen,  to-morrow,  &c  Tbey  are  also 
written  as  adverbs :  ijaar,  yesterday,  igaar- 
aJUt,  lost  night,  dso.  Paa,  on,  npon  :  paa 
Sndag,  next  Sanday.  Ad,  to,  np,  of: 
jlare,  Qeit  year.  Otn,  for,  about :  h  Rigth 
iaUr  am  ^aaneden,  (0  a  month,  Ac.  We  sub' 
joiD  a  specimen  of  Danish  construction  : 

En  UIv,    den  dnrnmeste  af  sin  Sinttt,  traf 

A    v^       Or         tUllfat  at     hli       kind,       mrl 

mgang  en    Unnd  ndonfor    Sboven.      XTlven 

tulhiia      s         dor        oaUlda  wood.  Woir 

lilde  til    at  slmbe  denne    hort,   da  llnnden 

woQid  ibont  td     iarrj     thla  out     ftviy.  Than       dog 
forest'llede    ham   at    den   var   altfor    m.iger. 
pnaented       lablm    t«       b*       ba        too  Vaa, 

For  a  tlioroagh  study  of  the  Danish  laniTuage 
the  following  works  may  be  consulted ;  Peder 
SjT,  Simbriale  Sprog  (1688),  the  Cim brie  be- 
in;  the  basis  of  the  Danish  orthography ;  E. 
Pontoppidan,  Grammatiea  Danica(im6) ;  Otho 
Sperling.  De  Daniea  Lingua  Antiqva  Gloria 
(IflM) ;  J.  Baden,  Roma  Paniea,  eive  ffarmonia 
Lingua  Danica  eum  Latina  (169S) ;  J.  H. 
Schlegel  on  the  advantages  and  defects  of  the 
Danish  language  (in  Danish,  1TS8)  ;  Itask's 
franmar  for  Englishmen  (1830  and  1S4G) ; 
Fradersdorff's  "  Practical  IntrodncUon  to 
Danish"  (London,  1860).  Dictionaries:  II. 
Tin  Alphelen,  "  Royal  Dictionary  "  (in  Danish, 
lTM-'73),  and  Dietionnaire  franfau-danoii 
It  daoau-franpai*  (8  vols.,  1772-'6) ;  Danth 
Ordbog  ("Danish  Wordlxiolt "),  under  the  direo- 
boa  of  the  society  of  sciences,  by  Mfitler,  Vi- 
bonr,  ThorlaohuB,  Mailer,  Ao.  (5  vols,,  1703- 
133S) ;  BjAm  Halclerson'i  lexicon,  Icelandic, 


Latin,  and  Danish,  edited  by  Rask  in  1814. 
and  Danish-English,  by  Ferral,  in  1S46-'U; 
Hombeok's  "  Danish- English  and  En^ish-Da- 
nish  Dictionary  "  (2  vols.,  Copenhagen,  1SB8). — 
The  literature  of  Denmark  is  for  the  most  part 
of  recent  growth.  Medifeval  Danish  writings 
belong  to  the  general  literature  of  Soandina- 
via.  T^  most  important  of  them  are  the 
codes  of  the  ancient  kings,  which  belong  to 
the  12th  century,  and  the  songs  and  ballad^ 
partiy  derived  from  the  Bcandinavian  sagaa, 
which  have  been  preserved  by  being  sung  by  the 
people.  The  Faroe  islanders  still  sing  them, ' 
and  danoe  to  their  oocotnpaniment.  The  histo- 
rian Saxo  Grammaticns  (died  abont  1204)  wrota 
in  Latin.  He  was  one  of  the  first  scholars  of 
his  tjme,  and  his  Hutoria  Dantea  lias  been 
thoDgbt  worthy  of  a  modem  translation  into 
Danish  and  of  much  scholarly  comment.  Du- 
ring the  anion  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Nor- 
way under  one  government,  from  ISS7  to  1628, 
there  was  not  much  literary  progress.  Learn- 
ing was  confined  to  the  clei-gy,  who  wrote  mostly 
in  Latin  and  on  scholastic  themes.  Even  the 
poetns  and  dramas  of  the  time  were  scholastic 
or  mystical  allegories.  The  general  revival 
of  letters,  however,  at  the  time  of  the  reforma- 
tion was  felt  in  Denmark.  Pedersen's  trans- 
lation of  the  New  Testament  and  the  Piahna 
was  incorporated  into  the  official  trBnelation 
of  the  whole  Bible  made  in  16S0,  and  its  in- 
fiuence  upon  the  national  language  and  litera- 
ture can  hardly  be  overestimated.  Pedersen 
also  wrote  some  popular  histories  which  were  ' 
widely  read.  Unhappily  the  minority  of  wri- 
ters in  the  IGth  and  17th  centuries  Were  oon- 
fined  to  dogmatic  and  ecclesiastical  discusuons, 
and  the  government,  having  adopted  the  Lu- 
theran faith,  persecuted  any 'deviation  from  it; 
yet  the  eminent  names  of  Tycho  Brahe,  the 
great  astronomer,  and  Thomas  Bartholin,  the 
first  anatomist  of  his  day,  with  a  number  of 
others,  including  Chriatian  Longomontanns  and 
Ole  Rfimer,  placed  Denmark  in  the  first  rank 
of  scientific  progress.  In  this  period  there  were 
alsoseveral  students  of  earlier  Scandinavian  his- 
tory, Arent  Bemdtaen  (died  in  1680)  being  the 
most  eminent  of  them,  whose  writings  are  of 
great  valne  to  the  modem  student ;  while  tlie 
collection  of  the  early  popular  songs,  especially 
the  work  of  A.  S.  Vedel  (1B91).  gave  a  strong 
impulse  to  national  poetry.  It  is  said  that 
Sophia,  qneen  of  Frederick  II..  when  on  a  visit 
t«  Tycho  Brahe,  was  detained  several  days  by 
stormy  weather;  the  astronomer  beguiled  tlie 
time  by  reading  to  her  from  Vedel's  collection, 
and  the  queen  was  so  delighted  with  the  work 
that  she  provided  for  its  publication.  Vedel 
was  followed  a  century  later,  and  his  collec- 
tion enlarged,  by  Peder  Syv.  The  17th  cen- 
tury also  produced  some  original  poets,  three 
of  whom  should  be  named  :  Anders  Arreboe 
(lfi87-1637),  whose  Hexatneroa  describes  the 
six  days  of  creation  ;  Anders  Bording  (IfllS- 
1077),  who  by  royal  privilege  edited  the  "Da- 
niali  Mercury,"  a  political    sheet   published 
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monthlf,  and  written  throaghont  in  verse ; 
SDd  Thomaa  Kingo  (1634-1723),  tba  anthor  of 
man;  excellent  hjmns.  Arreboe  is  called 
the  father  of  BaniBh  poetry.  The  poeta  and 
proM  writers  of  the  10th  and  ITtL  centnries 
are  enimierated  by  Thnra  in  his  Idea  Sit- 
toruB  LiteraTia  DanorMia  (1732),  The  classic 
mftholoe;  never  pervaded  the  literatnre  of 
DenmarE,  as  it  did  that  of  other  European 
countrieG;  and  hence  the  tnodera  development 
of  Danish  poetry  has  a  strongly  Scandinavian 
oharacter,  the  poets  drawing  their  inspirations 
-  less  from  Greece  and  Rome  than  from  the 
Scandinavian  sagas;  hronght  oot  by  the  labors 
of  Vedel  and  hia  sncoeBsors.  The  chief  Danish 
writer  of  the  18th  century  is  Lndvig  Holberg 
(1684-17G4),  dramatic  poet,  writer  of  fiction, 
and  popnlar  philosopher,  whose  fertile  ima^- 
naCion  and  genial  hamor  manifest  themselves 
with  a  strong  bracing  realism.  He  was  most 
at  home  in  comedy.  He  founded  the  theatre 
at  Copenhagen,  and  wrote  for  it  within  three 
years  20  plays,  several  of  which  still  oontinae 
to  be  favorites.  The  moat  popular  are;  "The 
Pewter  Statesman,"  a  political  satire;  "The 
Arabian  powder,"  a  satire  npon  the  aJche- 


representing  two  brothers,  one  snperstitions 
and  the  oUier  skeptical,  both  undergoing  a 

Siritual  onre.  Holberg  has  been  called  the 
olidre  of  the  North.  His  most  henno  epic, 
" Peder  Paara,"  in  which  theberoisaeonntry 
'  grocer,  shipwrecked  while  crossing  to  Jutland 
to  meet  his  lady  love,  is  fall  of  humor  and 
genial  philosophy.  He  wrote  a  prose  satirical 
romance  entitled  "Niels  Elim's  Subterranean 
Jonmey,"  of  supposed  skeptical  t«ndenciea, 
which  from  fean  of  the  orthodoxy  of  King 
Christian  VI.  was  first  published  in  Latin 
(1T41),  but  was  subsequently  translated  into 
almost  eveiT  European  tongue.     His  "Hia- 

"toiT  of  Denmark  to  the  year  18T0,"  also 
wntteo  in  Latin,  is  a  standard  work.  Chris- 
tian Falster  was  a  contemporary  of  Holbet^, 

'and  wrote  some  satiricalpoems  of  reputation, 
bat  of  nneqnal  merit.  The  next  poet  of  the 
first  order  is  Johannes  Evald  (died  1781).  His 
tragediea  of  "Baldnr^s  Bcath"  and  "Rolf 
Erage"  have  long  been  favorites,  as  well  aa  his 
comedy  "Tlie  Harlequin  Patriot,"  while  he  is 
the  author  of  the  Danish  national  song  "  King 
Christian  at  the  high  mast  stands."  Evald 
lolds  toward  Holberg  somewhat  the  same  re- 
lation as  SchiHer  to  Goethe,  and  l)oth  their 
names  are  representative  of  the  carl;,  entha- 
siastic,  an^  snccessftil  effort  to  establish  a  na- 
tional literature  free  from  foreign  corruption. 
They  were  followed  by  Christian  Pram,  a  poet 
of  considerable  merit,  whose  romantio  epic 
Stdriodder  appeared  in  1785 ;  and  Ole  Johan 
Sams6e  (died  ITdS),  and  Levin  Christian  Ban- 
der (died  1819),  vrriters  of  excellent  tragedies, 
who  ooCneratedin  the  development  of  a  pnrely 
national  literatore;  while  the  Danish  histories 
of  Peder  F.  Suhm  and  Erik  Pontoppidan  stand 


Jrominent  toward  the  close  of  the  centnry. 
ens  Baggesen  (1764-182B)  was  the  favorite 
lyrist  of  the  nation.  His  tales,  lyrics^  and 
comic  epics  are  full  of  grace  and  homor.  He 
was  an  admirer  of  the  German  poets,  and 
wrote  and  published  a  number  of  pieces  in 
German.  He  may  perhaps  be  conndered  as 
marking  that  inclination  toward  German  asso- 
ciations which  comes  out  more  conspiouonaly 
in  Adam  Oehlenach lager  (1779-1850),  the  great- 
est Danish  poet  of  the  present  century.  Oeh- 
lenschlftger  found  his  favorite  subjects  in  the 
mythology  of  Scandinavia,  and  his  "  Baldnr 
the  Good  "  and  "  Gods  of  the  North  "  bring 
the  gods  of  the  Edda  and  the  old  Norse  heroes 
npon  the  modem  stage.  His  "Correg^o"  is 
an  eiqnidte  picture  of  the  representatives  of 
different  schools  of  painting,  and  became  & 
favorite  of  the  European  stage.  The  "Death 
of  Socrates"  and  "Queen  Margaret"  show 
rich  fancy,  tender  pathos,  and  noble  diction. 
Bis  "Hamlet"  giveanot  the  Shakespearian  but 
the  historic  character  as  handed  downbySaio 
GrammaticDs;  its  first  representation  in  Co- 
penhagen (1846)  excited  the  greatest  enthusi- 
asm. OehlenschlAger  translated  his  own  works 
into  German,  and  is  as  well  known  in  Germany 
asiuDenmark.  Peder  Andreas  Hetberg  fI7G8— 
1841)  waa  a  dramatic  writer  of  groat  on^nal- 
ity.  His  son  Joban  Lndvig  Heiberg  (1791- 
1860)  confined  himself  to  comedy  and  vaude- 
ville, but  ranks  among  the  first  of  recent  drama- 
tists. He  was  also  a  philosophical  and  arch»o- 
logical  writer  of  great  menc,  and  hia  novela, 
published  anonymously,  are  little  if  at  all  in- 
ferior to  those  of  Hans  Christian  Andersen. 
Bemhard  Severin  Ingemann  (1789-1862)  was  a 
poet  and  dramatist  known  ontdde  of  Denmark. 
ait^pOiWaidenui/rde  Store  axiiHeigerDan»k« 
deserve  great  praise.  He  is  the  aothor  also  of 
the  national  song  Danebrog.  Hendrik  Hertz 
(1798-1870)  is  also  known  outnde  of  hia  native 
lend,  and  some  of  hia  lyrics  and  dratnatio 
poems  have  been  translated  into  English.  Fr. 
Palndan-Mflller  (bom  1809)  ia  also  eminent; 
hia  Adam  Homo,  which  ma;  be  classed  with 
epic,  didactic,  or  satiric  poetry,  is  perhaps  (be 
most  remarkable  production  of  moaarn  Daniah 
literature.  Nicolai  Frederik  Beverin  Gmndt- 
vig  (1783-1872)  is  in  many  respecU  one  of  the 
flrstDanish  authorsof  recenttimes.  Asapop- 
ntar  writer  of  hymns  he  is  unequalled ;  in  lyri- 
cal and  historical  poetry  he  equals  Oehleo- 
SOhlSger,  hia  Xonff  Harald  off  Antgar  and  Op- 
trin^  KAmpelneU  Undergang  i  Nord  beine 
heantilbl  delineations  of  the  old  Danish  life  and 
character;  while  his  archsological  writings 
and  his  tranalations  of  the  works  of  Snorro  and 
Saxo  are  of  great  value.  Hisson  Svend  Gmndt- 
vig  (born  1634)  liaa  pnbliahed  investigationa 
of  the  literary  monuments  of  Iceland.  Chris- 
tian Molbech  (1 788-1SC7)  guned  great  distinc- 
tion in  Danish  literary  history.  In  1826  he 
edited  Harpestreng's  "  Book  of  Medicine," 
supposed  to  have  been  written  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury.   His  son  Cbr.  Kari  Frederik  Molbech 
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(bom  IBSl),  beddes  being  well  known  as  a  «ta- 
dent  of  Norse  and  D&nish  literu?  history,  is 
a  distiiuniubed  Ittio  poet  Basmns  Chriatian 
Raak  (1167-1833)  is  one  of  the  greatest  phUol- 
o^bU  vi  the  present  century.  He  also  wrote 
on  the  anlaqaities  of  Iceland  and  on  the  sge 
and  sntianity  of  the  Zendaveata,  berides  pnblish- 
ins  an  editioa  of  the  Edda.  Among  soientiflc 
writen  who  have  contribnted  to  the  world's 
progTeea,  mention  shoold  be  mode  of  Heinrich 
Cbnstiui  Bohnmacher,  the  astronomer  (1780- 
1S50),  and  J.  ¥.  Schonw,  the  pbydcist  and  ge- 
Ogra|iher(diHd  18o2}.  Hans  Christian  Oersted 
(1TTT-IB51)  has  a  world-wide  reputation  as 
the  discoverer  of  ekctro-magnetiBn).  His  best 
ksDwD  work,  Aanden  i  Naturtn  ("  The  Soul 
m  Katnre  "),  has  been  translated  into  oil  Ea- 
ropeao  langoages.  His  brother,  Anders  San- 
doe  Oersted  (17TS-18S0),  is  known  as  a  wri- 
ter <Hi  Jorispradeoce  and  diplomacy. — Id  Den- 
nirk,  as  in  oth^r  lands,  the  novel  takes  a 
finmoit  place  in  the  literature  of  the  present 
dtj.  The  most  celebrated  Danish  novelist  of 
oar  time  b  Hans  Christian  Andersen  (born 
1805).  His  best  works,  however,  are  his  short 
Mry  tales.  His  imajpnation  and  humor  place 
these  among  the  most  charming  of  writings, 
and  they  are  translated  into  all  European 
((xignes.  His  navels  are  less  suooessfal,  though 
not  witbont  tnertt.  He  has  also  writWn  lyri- 
cal pieces  and  drunas.  Other  modem  aovel- 
)MssreSteeiiSteei)senBlicher(died  1848),  who 
desoribes  the  cnstoms  and  characteristics  of 
tbe  Jatland  people  with  much  beauty ;  Walde- 
mar  Adolf  Thisted,  better  known  nnder  the 
pseodonyme  of  Enunuel  St  Hermidad  (bom 
1816);  and  Wilhehn  BergsOe  (bom  18SQ), 
whose  Fra  Piatia  del  Popolo,  published  in 
1S60,  has  pven  him  a  high  reputation,  and 
whose  works  are  promptly  reproduced  in  other 
languageat — The  prinoipsJ  works  not  already 
mentiooed  on  the  history  of  Danish  Iit«ratnre 
are  Kraft  and  Nyerup's  JItntncJcJurt  Literatvr- 
Zezieon  (3  vols.,  177+-'81);  Ersfew's  ^imtn- 
iiliijt  ForfatUr  Lexicon  (G  Toh.,  1B41-'6D) ; 
Overskov's  Den,  Danite  Skuepladt  i  deiu  Hit- 
tarie  (4  vols.,  1869-'32) ;  and  Btblio^ieea  Dani- 
el, a  systematic  catalogue  of  Danish  literatnre 
from  1483,  the  date  of  the  first  printed  book, 
to  1830,  including  Iceiandio  and  Norwegian 
books  (Copenhagen,  1870). 

DOKEK,  BsltkHsr,  a  Qerman  portrait  paint- 
er, bom  in  Hamburg  in  1680,  died  there, 
April  14,  1747.  He  was  employed  by  Fred- 
enck  the  Great  and  other  Germsji  princes,  and 
WIS  invited  by  George  I.  to  England,  where 
fae  met  with  little  encoaragement  His  chief 
merit  cmisists  in  the  mechanical  finish  of  his 
pictares,  siniie  of  which  require  b>  be  examined 
with  a  magnifying  glass  in  order  that  the  labors 
of  the  artist  may  be  appreciated.  In  his  head 
of  an  old  woman  in  the  finery  of  Ylenna  the 
n  the  cheeks  and  the  pores  of  the  skin 
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artist  was  oomraisnoned  to  fbmish  a  com- 
panion piece  of  an  old  man,  which  is  not  less 
carefuU^  finished.  His  pictnres  were  in  great 
request  in  bis  day  and  brought  very  high  prices. 

UENNIE,  Jsseph,  an  American  auUior  and 
journalist,  bom  in  Boston,  Ang.  80,  17S8,  died 
in  Philadelphia,  Jan.  7,  1612.  He  graduated 
at  Harvard  college  in  ITBO,  and  studied  law  at 
Charlestown,  N.  H.,  where  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar.  He  read  the  Episcopal  service  to 
members  of  that  communion  at  Claremont,  and 
wasnrgodtoenter  holy  orders,  with  the  promistt 
of  asettlement  In  17Bfi,!iavii]g acquired  some 
reputation  by  literary  contrihutioos  to  various 
newspapers,  nnder  the  title  of  "  The  Farra- 
go," be  became  connected  with  a  weekly  Jour- 
nal published  in  Boston, called  the  "Tablet." 
This  publication  survived  but  three  months, 
and  in  tbe  summer  of  1709  Dennie  removed 
to  Walpole,  N.  H.,  and  became .  editor  of  tbe 
"-Farmer's  Weakly  Museum,"  which  attained 
eztenaive  popularity  under  his  management 
His  most  notable  contributions  were  a  series 
of  essays  entitled  "The  Lay  Preacher."  The 
articles  were  discursive  and  lively,  were  widely 
copied  by  the  newspapers  of  tbe  Union,  and 
gave  their  author  a  hi^  reputation  as  a  grace- 
ful and  humorous  essayist  Tbe  publisher  be- 
came bankrupt  in  1798,  and  Bennie  was  in- 
duced to  beoome  a  oandidsto  for  congress,  but 
was  defeated.  In  17S9  be  went  to  Phila- 
delphia to  fill  tbe  position  of  confidential  secre- 
tary to  Timothy  Fickerin^r,  then  secretary  of 
state.  He  remuned  in  this  office  but  a  few 
months,  and  after  editing  for  a  short  time  the 
"  United  Butes  Gazette,"  on  Jan.  1,  1801,  he 
commenced,  in  conjunction  with  Aabury  Dick- 
ins,  the  publication  in  Philadelphia  of  the 
"Port  Folio,"  originally  a  weekly,  but  subse- 
quently a  monthly  Journal,  in  which  he  adopt- 
ed the  editorial  cognomen  of  "  Oliver  Old- 
school,"  The  "  Port  Folio  "  was  the  vehicle 
of  frequent  communications  from  John  Quinoy 
Adams  (whose  letters  from  Silesia  were  origi- 
nally published  in  it).  Horace  Binney,  Judge 
Ilopkinson,  Robert  Welsh,  Charles  Brockden 
Brown,  and  other  literary  men,  and  maintained 
for  many  y^ars  a  high  reputation.  He  con- 
tinned  to  be  connected  with  the  "  Port  Folio  " 
until  his  death,  and  was  highly  esteemed  fbr 
his  social  qualities  as  well  as  for  his  literary 
abilities.  He  was  the  originator  of  tbe  "  Tues- 
day Club." 

DEKHIS.  a  town  of  Barnstable  eo.,  Mass.,  on 
Cape  Cod,  about  6G  m.  8.  £.  of  Boston  ;  pop. 
in  1670,  8,2Rd.  It  extends  entirely  across  the 
peninsula,  here  B  m.  wide,  and  is  separated 
from  Yarmouth  by  Bass  river.  It  oontains  a 
number  of  churches  and  schools.  Uust  of  tbe 
inhabitants  are  engaged  in  commerce,  ship 
building,  and  fishing.  About  GO  vessels  are 
annually  employed  in  cod  and  mackerel  fishing, 
and  80  or  SO  in  the  coasting  trade.  The  Cape 
Cod  railroad  passes  throngh  the  town. 

DENNIS,  JsftB,  an  English  writer,  bom  in 
London  in  16G7,  died  Jan.  S,  1734.    Ue  was  the 
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son  of  a  saddler,  bnt  wfte  unt  to  Harrow  school 
and  Cambridge  itniTersitj',  where  lie  remaioed 
eipht  years,  taking  ItU  degree  of  A.  M.  in  168S. 
After  travelling  some  time  on  the  continent  he 
returned,  a  whig  in  politics,  and  mingled  with 
the  politicianB  and  literoty  men  of  London. 
Among  bis  friends  were  Dryden,  Ilalifai, 
Wycherley,  end  Congreve.  Bj  his  expenaive 
habits  ho  soon  dissipated  a  small  fortune  which 
had  beenlefthitn,niidthedokeof  Marlborongh 
obtuned  for  him  an  api>ointment  in  tbe  ous' 
toms  worth  £130  a  yev;  bnt  he  was  com- 
pelled to  sell  this  to  satisfy'  pressing  demands, 
onlj  reserving  a  small  anouitj  for  a  term  of 
years.  Having  outlived  this  term,  he  was  ro- 
daced  to  great  povertj,  became  blind,  and  was 
compelled  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  to  de- 
pend npon  the  oharitj  of  literary  friends,  many 
of  whom  he  had  grossly  calumnUted.  He 
wrote  some  verses  of  little  merits  and  several 
plays  which  obtained  a  transient  popularity, 
especially  the  one  entitled  "  Liberty  Asserted," 
in  which  the  French,  with  whom  the  English 
were  then  at  war,  were  roughly  handled.  Of 
hU  essays  tie  best  are  "The  Grounds  of  Criti- 
cism "  and  those  on  Addison's  "Cato"  and 
Pope's  "  Bape  of  the  Lock,"  though  the  two 
tatter  are  characterized  by  the  bittemeas  with 
which  he  neuolly  spoke  of  his  contemporaries. 
He  attacked  Swift,  Pope,  Addison,  Steele,  and 
Dearly  all  the  prominent  writers  of  the  day, 
thereby  making  enemies  of  those  best  able  to 
oAstigate  him.  This  was  done  most  effectaally 
by  Swift  and  Pope,  the  latter  devoUng  to  him 
some  of  the  sharpest  bits  in  the  "Danciad." 
He  had  a  most  exaggerated  idea  of  his  own 
importance,  and  desired  to  have  a  clanse  in  the 
treatyofUtreoht  protecting  him  from  the  wrath 
of  the  French  king,  wliich  he  imagined  had 
been  aroused  by  his  play,  "  Liberty  Asserted." 
He  had  invented  o  new  way  of  imitating  thun- 
der for  his  iilay  of  "Appina  and  Virginia," 
which  was  brought  out  and  failed  in  1708. 
Shortly  afterward,  during  the  performaaoe  of 
"^Macbeth,"  hearing  the  thunder  produced  by 
his  apparatus,  he  rose  in  the  pit  and  denoauced 
the  managers  for  stealing  his  thunder.  His 
fame  is  due  mainly  to  the  abuse  which  he  re- 
cmved  from  those  he  had  assailed. 

DEKON,  DmtM^M  VIvut,  baron,  a  French 
archfcologist,  bom  at  ChAlon-sar-SaAne,  Jon. 
4,  1747,  died  in  Paris,  April  37,  183G.  He  was 
sent  to  Paris  to  stndy  law,  bat  devoted  his 
time  chiefly  to  art  and  literature.  He  gained 
favor  at  the  court  of  Louis  XV.,  was  em- 
ployed on  several  embaasiea,  and  after  the 
death  of  that  king  was  for  a  time  minister 
to  Switzerland.  Going  subsequently  to  Na~ 
pies  in  the  suite  of  the  ambassador,  he  spent 
Hoveral  years  in  Italy,  studying  the  monuments 
of  ancient  art,  forming  collections  of  remark- 
able specimens,  and  making  copies  of  others.* 
Here  niso  he  studied  etching  and  mezzotint 
enj^raviog.  He  engaged  with  the  abbS  do 
8amt-Non  to  superintend  the  preparation  of  a 
Voyage  pittorttqttt  d»  Napla  tt  SieiU;  but 
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having  a  dispute  with  him,  he  broD(;ht  ont 
the  work  independently.  The  portion  rela- 
ting to  continental  Italy  appeared  in  the  notes 
toa  French  translationof  the  JoniTiey  of  Swin- 
burne, and  that  relating  to  Sicily  and  Malta  in 
a  separate  volume.  Having  returned  to  Paris 
dnring  the  revolution  (after  a  second  stay  in 
Italy),  he  met  Bonaparte  at  the  house  of  Mme. 
de  Beanhamus,  and  was  chosen  by  him  to 
accompany  the  expedition  to  Egypt  in  the  ca- 
pacity botii  of  a  savant  and  artist.  In  1B02  ap- 
peared his  Voyage  dam  ia  baue  et  la  /mute 
£gypte,  ■pTofuae\Y  illustrated  by  his  own  hand. 
It  wBH  nrat  published  in  two  large  folio  vol~ 
nmes,  but  there  are  several  editions  of  small- 
er size.  He  also  took  the  chief  part  in  the 
preparation  of  the  Saeriptitm  de  V&gypU, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Egyptian  institute, 
of  which  hts  was  a  member.  Bonaparte  made 
him  inspector  general  of  the  museums  of 
France,  and  he  accompanied  the  army  in  the 
various  campaigns  of  tiie  emperor,  selecting  the 
works  of  art  which  were  gathered  to  enrich 
the  galleries  of  the  Louvre.  On  the  second 
restoration  he  retired  to  private  life,  ond  spent 
soma  years  in  collecting  and  arranging  the 
material  for  a  history  of  art,  which  was  finished 
by  Amanrj  Dnval  (SfonumeaU  dee  arte  du  di»- 
lin  ehet  lee  peuplet  taut  aneUne  qve  moderrue, 
4  Tols.  fol.,  1826).  Denon's  own  etchings 
number  more  than  800. 

DraT,  a  S,  E.  county  of  Missouri ;  area, 
about  7B0  sq.  ro. ;  pop.  in  1870,  (1,3B7,  of 
whom  31  were  colored.  The  soil  is  fertile  and 
the  surface  much  diversified.  Current  river 
and  several  smaller  streams  have  their  sources 
here.  TheohiefprodactionB in  1870  were 65,024 
bushels  of  wheat,  316,098  of  Indian  com,  S8,- 
043  of  oafs,  16,539  of  potatoes,  BBS  tons  of 
hay,  68,588  lbs.  of  butter,  and  20,770  of  ti>- 
baoco.  There  were  1,841  horses,  1,647  milch 
cows,  8,426  other  cattle,  6,861  sheep,  and 
11,230  swine.    Capital,  Salem. 

DEHTlLimi,  or  Totth  Shed,  a  gasteropod  mol- 
lusk,  usually  placed  near  the  limpets.  The 
shell  is  tubular,  symmetrical,  curved  like  a 
long  slender  tooth,  open  at  each  end,  atten- 
uated posteriorly;  the  surface  is  either  smooth 
or  longitudinally  striated;  aperture  circular. 
The  animal  is  attached  to  the  shell  near  the 
posterior  anal  surface  ;  head  rndimentary, 
without  eyes,  with  teeth  in  month  at  the  base 
of  a  long,  conical  foot ;  there  are  two  sym- 
metrical branch  ite ;  sexesbelteved  to  be  united. 
In  the  eorly  stages  they  have  wing-like  ex- 
panuons  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  body,  and 
many  tentacles  around  the  head.  They  aro 
animal  feeder^  devouring  minute  bivalves  and 
foraminifara  ;  they  are  all  marine,  living  in 
almost  all  aeas,  on  sandy  and  muddy  bottoms, 
in  which  they  often  bury  themselves;  they 
are  found  in  from  10  to  100  fathoms.  There 
are  about  GO  living  and  125  foasil  species, 
ranging  from  the  Devonian  forward.  They 
were  classed  by  the  early  zoologists  with  the 
worms,  and  even  Cnvier   placed  them  near 
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terpnta  amon^  the  onDeVida,  notiolng,  how- 
ever, certain  ctittTactor:^  recalling  the  mullus- 
can  structure.  Thia  shell  has  recently  been 
Vrooght  into  notice  bjr  Prof.  E.  S.  Murse,  wlio 


t;i 


torol  ibowinff  AjilmBi  a 


ill  munlflad  iM  fru- 
S.  AdIdiiI  M  Ibf  Dio- 

ibcnHcg  iDiemai  Ajrinatlon.    A.  *Ti^mti  nnfiiifaj^  darul 

h&s  foQDd  in  it  many  different  cbnractere  in- 
terestJns  from  a.  Darwinian  point  of  view,  and 
n^gestinjt  the  development  of  the  branch  of 
molliuke  from  dentdium  or  aome  animfil  re- 
seinbiiag  it,  which  had  been  derived  from 
some  annelid  form.  Dcntulium,  according  to 
Iiim,  points  to  the  acephaia  in  the  alisence  of  a 
head,  to  the  Kasteropods  bj  the  lingual  teeth,  to 
the  jiteropoda  bj  the  wing-ltko  eipansiona,  and 
to  the  cephalopoda  hj  tiie  many  tentacles  of 
the  embryo.  Whether  these  indicate  deriva- 
tion or  not,  the  union  of  annelid  peculiarities 
>'ith  tiiose  of  all  the  clai^ses  of  moiiusks  U  cei'< 
taiolj  unaaual  and  interesting.  The  common 
species  of  the  Atlantic,  the  I),  entalu  (Linn.), 
ia  abont  1^  inch  long  and  i  inch  in  dianioter  at 
the  anterior  end,  tapering  to  a  dull  point. 

DETMTCS,  NaalH  (or  Ktrau)  Ciriu,  a  Roman 
consul,  floarished  in  the  first  half  of  the  3d  ceo- 
tnrj  B.  G.  In  200  he  became  consul  and  de< 
ftated  the  Samniton;  in  2TS,  during  his  second 
c(«Milahin,  he  vanquished  Pyrrhns  in  twogreaC 
battles ;  m  274  he  was  elected  consul  a  third 
tltne,  and  was  victorious  over  the  Samnitea, 
Lncanians,  and  Bmttians.  On  the  conclusion 
of  his  third  consulship  ho  retired  to  a  small 
farm  in  the  Sabine  territory,  and  cultivated 
it  with  his  own  hands.  While  ho  was  thus 
engaged,  the  Samnitea  sent  an  embaasj  to  him 
with  costly  presents.  They  found  him  sitting 
at  the  hearth  cooking  vegetables  for  his  dinner, 
lie  rejected  their  gifts,  telling  them  he  would 
rather  mle  over  those  who  possessed  wealth 
tiiaa  possesB  it  himself.  In  27S  he  was  made 
censor,  in  which  capacity  he  constructed  an 
aqueduct  from  the  Anio  (Teverone)  into  the 
riiy,  and  by  a  canal  he  carried  off  the  water  of 
the  late  Velinus  (Velinn)  to  the  Nar  (Nera), 
uid  thus  gave  to  the  Rcatcans  a  large  tract  of 
tieellcnt  land.  He  is  s^d  to  have  been  born 
with  teeth ;  hence  his  surname  of  Dentatus, 


sad  fitting  of  artificial  teeth.    Althongh  it  is 


only  nithin  less  than  a  century  that  dentiatr; 
has  taken  the  rank  of  a  distinct  profession,  at- 
tention was  directed  from  tlie  earliest  periods 
to  the  means  of  preserving  and  improving  tliu 
beauty  of  the  teeth.  In  the  time  of  Uerodo- 
tns  dentiBtrj  appears  to  have  been  practised 
in  Egypt  as  a  distinct  branch  of  surgery,  as 
was  aisa  the  treatment  of  the  diseases  of' 
the  eye  and  of  the  ear.  Little,  however,  is 
known  of  the  attainments  of  these  early  prac- 
titioners. In  the  ancient  tombs  of  this  people 
artificial  teeth  of  ivory  or  wood  were  found 
by  Uelzoni  and  others,  some  of  which  were 
fastened  upon  gold  platen.  It  is  also  stated 
that  teeth  of  the  mummies  have  been  found 
filled  with  gold.  Thns  it  would  seem  that  the 
ancient  Egyptians  understood  processes  of  the 
art  which  are  commonly  regarded  only  as  in- 
ventions of  modem  times.  Artificial  teeth  are 
allnded  to  by  several  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
poeta,  as  Ovid,  Martial,  and  Horace.  The 
works  of  Oalen,  written  in  the  2d  century, 
contain  the  earliest  treatises  npon  this  subject, 
and  they  contJDued  to  be  the  bewt  until  the 
works  of  Fallopius,  Enstachiua,  and  Ambroise 
Var&  appeared  m  the  16th  century.  During 
the  18th  century  the  attention  of  many  medical 
men  in  Franco  and  England  was  directed  to 
the  subject,  and  a  number  of  elaborate  works 
were  published  devoted  exclusively  to  the  art 
of  dentistry.  These,  and  prominently  among 
them  the  treatise  of  John  Hunter  (177U'8), 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  English  school  of 
dentistry.  The  aultjeot,  however,  was  treated 
anatomically  and  phiioeophically  rather  than 
practically  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
writings  of  the  eminent  French  surgeon  of  this 
period,  Bicliat.  Neither  of  these  was  a  prac- 
tical dentist,  and  the  subsequent  publications 
of  Dr.  Blake  in  1798,  and  of  Fox  in  1808 
and  180B,  as  of  others  at  later  dates,  served 
rather  to  elucidate  the  pliysiology  of  the  teeth 
and  the  nature  of  the  diseases  to  wliich  thej 
are  subject  than  the  method  of  treating  them. 
From  advertisements  in  the  newspajjerH  of 
1603  the  practice  of  making  teeth  and  clean- 
ing them  appears  to  have  been  in  the  hands  of 
silversmiths  or  jewellers,  InIB9fl  tbe"Princi- 
iiles  of  Dental  Surgery,"  by  Leonard  Koecker, 
M.  D.,  who  had  practised  dentistry  from  1607 
to  1822  in  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia,  ap- 
peared in  London,  and  fully  established  the 
claims  of  the  art  to  take  rank  as  a  distinct 
branch  of  science.  From  that  time  now  trea- 
tises have  continued  frequently  to  appear.  The 
progress  of  the  French  school  was  very  rapid 
in  tie  early  part  of  the  present  century.  Prof. 
Baumes's  treatise  on  first  dentition  and  the 
diseases  that  accompany  it  appeared  in  180G, 
and  about  the  same  time  a  work  on  the  theory 
and  practice  of  the  art  by  Laforgne.  A  num- 
ber of  works  were  published  by  Delaharre  be- 
tween 1815  and  182S  on  different  subjects  re- 
lating to  the  teeth  and  their  treatment.  Among 
them  ia  a  treatise  on  "  Mechanical  Dentistry," 
pnbliabed  in  1820,  and  illnatrated  with  42  platea. 
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Tt  was  during  tbU  period,  when  pablicationa 
upon  dentistry  were  frequently  appearing  in 
France,  tliat  the  manufactore  of  artiticia]  teeth 
uf  porcelain  was  introdaced ;  and  in  1621  a 
work  upon  this  subject  was  pablished  by  Andi- 
bran,  entitled  £ba>  kutorique  et  pratigtM  tur 
la  dtnti  art^eUUet  itie&rruptibtet.  By  this 
it  appears  that  Faucbard  in  1T28  proposed 
their  manufactnre ;  and  that  in  1776  Dnchatean, 
a  chemist  of  St.  Germain- en-Lay o,  attempted 
to  produce  them,  and  finally  succeeded  with 
the  tud  of  Dubois,  a  dentist  of  note  in  Paris. 
Tfae  latter  imitated  the  colors  of  the  natural 
teeth  and  gnms  by  the  ase  of  mineral  oxides, 
and  obtained  royal  letters  patent  for  the  in- 
vention. Dentistry  waa  introdnced  into  the 
United  States  by  Le  Mair,  of  the  French  forees 
which  joined  onr  army  during  the  revolution- 
ary'war.  An  Englishman  named  Whitlook 
also  commenced  the  praotioe  soon  afUr  the 
arrival  of  Le  Mair.  About  ITSS  John  Green- 
wood established  himself  in  New  Yorli,  the 
first  American  of  this  profesuon.  In  1790, 
and  again  in  I7Sfi,  he  carved  in  ivory  an  entire 
set  of  teeth  for  Gen.  Washington.  They  were 
•ecnred  by  spiral  springs,  and  the  neatness 
aod  ingenuity  of  the  work  was  considered 
equal  to  any  executed  at  that  period  abroad. 
Other  dentists  soon  appeared  in  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  end  Baltimore.  Their  work  in- 
olnded  the  extracting  of  teeth,  filing  and 
denning  them,  and  replacing  the  natural  teeth 
when  lost  with  artificial  ones,  commonly  made 
of  ivory.  Dr.  Hudson,  formerly  of  Dublin, 
who  had  settled  in  Philadelphia,  first  directed 
his  att«ntion  particolarly  to  the  cure  of  the 
diseases  of  the  teetb,  and  to  arresting  the  pro- 
gress of  dental  caries.  In  1S20  the  number  of 
fi^actitioners  in  the  United  States  was  probably 
ttle  more  than  100,  Ten  years  afterward 
there  were  about  800,  of  whom  probably  not 
more  than  one  nxih  were  well  instructed. 
Bat  the  increase  in  their  numbers  was  alter- 
ward  very  rapid.  In  1842  tliey  were  believed 
to  nnmber  about  1,400,  and  in  1872  about 
6,000.  An  important  event  in  the  history  of 
dental  surgery  in  this  country  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  "American  Journal  and  Li- 
brary of  Dental  Science"  in  Baltimore,  in 
1839.  The  society  of  dental  surgeons  was 
soon  alter  formed,  and  at  its  second  onnnal 
meeting  the  "Journal"  was  made  the  property 
and  orgaa  of  the  association.  Maryland  found- 
ed by  its  legislature,  a  few  months  previous  to 
the  organization  of  the  aociety  above  named,  a 
college  of  dental  surgery,  with  fonr  professor- 
ships, deagned  for  instruction  in  theprinoiplea 
and  mechanical  practiceof  the  art.  Two  years 
afterward  another  aociety  of  dentists,  like  tliat 
of  Baltimore,  was  organized  at  Richmond,  Ya., 
and  in  August,  1844,  a  third  was  formed  at 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  styled  the  "  Mississippi  Valley 
Association  of  Dental  Surgeons."  A  college 
of  dentistry  has  also  been  established  in  Phila- 
delphia and  another  in  Cincinnati,  and  state 
and  local  dental  societies  in  various  parts  of 


the  ooimtry.  In  Angast,  18SS,  the  national 
convention  of  dentists  was  organized  through 
the  active  exertions  of  Dr.  Elisba  Townsend 
of  Philadelphia,  apd  its  first  annual  meeting 
was  held  in  that  city.  Dr.  John  B.  Rich  of 
New  York  was  its  first  president.  Besides 
the  reports  of  these  societies,  which  have 
disseminated  a  knowledge  of  the  discoveries 
and  improvements  made  in  the  sdence,  many 
very  valuable  works  of  a  practical  nutnre 
have  been  published  by  American  anthots. — 
The  means  of  preventing  the  diseases  to  which 
the  teeth  are  subject,  is  a  branch  of  dental 
science  quite  as  important  as  that  relating  to 
the  arrest  and  cure  of  these  diseases.  These 
means  consist,  first,  in  giving  what  assistance 
nature  requires  to  bring  the  teeth  of  second 
dentition  into  a  regular  arrangement ;  and  see- 
oudly,  in  the  care  of  the  individual  himself 
in  preserving 'the  teeth  nniformly  clean.  Aa 
.the  temporary  or  first  set  of  teeth  drop  ont, 
which  as  a  general  rule  theyshonld  be  allowed 
to  do,  by  their  roots  being  absorbed,  the  sec- 
ond set  already  formed  sncceed  and  take  their 
places.  Of  the  temporary  teeth  there  are  but 
20,  and  these  ore  of  smiUl  size.  The  teeth 
of  the  second  dentition  are  S2  in  nnmber,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions  are  of  larger  sixe  than 
their  predecessors,  and  consequentiy  occnpy  a 
greater  space.  Yet  these,  appearing  one  by 
one,  take  their  places,  and  should  occnpy  in 
the  harmonious  prooess  of  the  growth  of  all 
the  parts  the  same  room  apparently  that  was 
filled  by  the  20  deoiduons  teeUi.  This  isaceom- 
plished  by  the  elongation  forward  of  the  Jaw, 
the  arch  gradually  assuming  the  form  of  a 
semi-ellipse  in  place  of  that  of  a  semi-circle. 
Teeth  irregularly  arranged,  interfering  with 
each  other,  or  as  in  some  coses  with  the  lips,  or 
painting  inward  so  as  to  be  removed  from  the 
healtliy  action  of  mastication,  or  twisted  in 
their  sockets,  are  not  only  disfiguring,  but  are 
particularly  liable  to  disease  and  decay.  From 
their  first  appearance  to  the  age  of  16  of  the 
individual,  they  may  be  treated  by  various  me- 
chanical applications  attached  to  the  other 
teeth  and  bearing  suitably  upon  those  to  be 
brought  into  place^  so  that  without  violence 
the  work  of  natnreis  gentiy  assisted,  nndaper- 
fect  set  is  gradually  formed.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  dentists  that  when  the  teeth  are  kept  per- 
fecUy  clean  they  will  not  be  afi'ected  by  caries. 
As  tiie  secretions  of  the  mouth  are,  however, 
liable  to  be  vitiat«d  by  constitutional  disorders, 
the  keeping  them  clean  requires  great  vigilance. 
When  caries  occurs  it  should  be  immediately 
removed  by  the  use  of  the  file.  The  surface  of 
the  bone  from  which  the  enamel  is  removed 
should  be  left  smooth  and  polished,  and  if  proper 
care  be  afterward  token  in  keeping  it  clean,  the 
disease  may  not  return.  If  the  decay  bas  ex- 
tended into  the  bony  substance  of  the  tooth, 
the  filing  is  then  only  preparatory  to  the  com- 
plete removal  of  the  diseased  portion  by  exca- 
vating with  suitable  instruments,  and  filUng 
tho  cavity  with  some  proper  material.    Uuch 
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ittaatioD  WH  fi>nner1y  given  to  ahftping  the 
cnitj,  in  order  that  hj  Its  oontraoted  aper- 
tBie  the  fiUiug  should  be  held  in  as  b^  dovetail- 
ing;  bnt  b;  the  use  of  gold  foil  and  ^nnge 
gold  speciaUj  prepared  for  tbii  porpose,  it  is 
now  foond  practicable  to  ^pl/  the  metal  in 
ntcettjore  portions,  and  balld  np  a  solid  block 
of  NIT  du4>e  by  incorporating  each  |K>rtion 
villi  that  which  preceded  it.  This  is  done 
bj  carefollr  packing  It  with  saitable  instru- 
maats,  and  the  gold  ma;  be  thus  rendered  so 
eompact,  it  is  amrmed,  that  Ita  apeoiSo  gravit}' 
■bill  eqnal  that  of  the  oast  metal.  In  tride- 
mouthed  oavitiea  the  filling  is  secured  by  being 
boilt  npon  pining  oarefnlly  introduced  into 
the  UTities  of  the  roots,  and  also  bj  lateral 
piss  of  the  gold  filling  made  to  enter  from  this 
lato  little  holes  or  grooves  drilled  for  the  pur- 
pose iotA  the  walls  of  the  tooth.  It  has  been 
generally  considered  impracticable  to  preserve 
t  tooth  when  the  decay  has  reached  into  the 
internal  or  pnlp  cavity.  In  this  condition  in- 
liaunation  often  lakes  place  at  the  root,  and 
nutter  eoUeets,  forming  an  nicer  between  the 
MROitenm  of  the  tooth  and  the  bone.  If  the 
oisokirgeofthia  be  stopped  by  filling  the  cavity, 
the  matter  will  find  its  way  through  the  gnm, 
etn^lg  a  gum  boil  near  the  root;  oritpro- 
docea  inflammation  of  the  face,  often  attended 
*ilh  great  soSering,  which  is  ri^lieved  only  by 
the  removal  of  the  tooth.  The  modem  treat- 
nwU  ii  to  perforate  the  sac  at  the  root  by  a 
flne  drill  pMaed  through  tiie  cavity ;  and  if  the 
pn^  be  sensitive,  it  is  out  out  and  removed 
by  a  delicaie  steel  wire  farniabed  with  a  hoot 
St  the  end,  so  small  that  it  can  pass  freely  into 
the  nerve  cavity.  A  solution  of  creosote  or 
Garbolio  acid  is  then  injected  into  the  cavity, 
sod  ss  soon  as  a  healthy  action  has  taken  place 
ths  tooth  may  he  safely  filled,  with  the  liabihty 
of  farther  trouble  from  the  same  cause  greatly 
redaced. — The  only  nnobjectionable  material 
for  filling  teeth  is  gold  fml  or  the  sponge  gold 
spedally  prepared  for  this  purpose.  The  latter 
material  is  produced  by  dissolving  gold  tne 
fna  copper  in  nitro-hydrochloric  acid,  placing 
the  tolntioD  in  a  flat-bottomed  vessel,  and  heat- 
ing and  precipitating  by  strong  solation  of  ox- 
ilie  acid.  In  a  few  honrs  the  gold  is  wholly 
depesited,  and  the  snpematont  liquid  may  bo 
deemted  ofi^  taking  care  not  to  disturb  the 
gold  at  the  bottom.  The  vessd  is  then  several 
times  filled  with  boiling  water  and  decanted, 
imtil  the  last  washings  contain  no  more  oxalic 
■cid.  The  gold  is  now  carefully  slipped  npon 
1  peoe  of  Storing  paper,  and  by  means  of  a 
■p^itola  gentiy  pressed  into  the  form  of  the  do- 
nred  cake,  hot  a  littie  tbioker.  It  is  then  re- 
moved to  a  porceli^n  crncible,  and  heated  for 
a  short  time,  somewhat  below  a  red  heat, 
wb«i  it  shrinks  and  becomes  coherent.  Tin 
foilnisybe  used,  and  its  malleability  end  cheap- 
neM  well  adapt  it  for  large  and  badly  shaped 
earitiM  and  for  temporary  fillings  in  sensi- 
tire  teeth  ;  but  it  is  liable  to  oxidize  and  pro- 
daee  diseolorotion.    Temporary  fillings,  for  the 
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pDrpa«e  of  protecting  the  cavity  while  it  Is  be- 
mg  prepared  for  gold  filling,  are  often  made  of 
gatta  percha.  A  preparation  of  it  known  as 
Hill's  stopping,  made  by  incorporating  with  it 
a  powder  made  of  qaiclclime,  quartz,  and  feld- 
spar, is  highly  recommended.  When  this  com- 
position is  used  a  condensing  instrument  large 
enough  to  cover  the  filling  diould  be  held  npon 
it  until  the  nerve  becomes  cool.  A  mixtare 
of  chloride  and  oxide  of  zinc,  called  oxychlo- 
ride  of  einc,  or  a»  art^fleUl,  has  lately  been 
much  need  as  a  temporary  filling,  and  also  for 
pulp  cavities.  Exposed  nerves  have  also  been 
covered  with  it,  and  gold  used  to  complete  the 
filling.  The  operations  for  filling  teetb  are 
varied  and  complicated.  Many  ingenious  ma- 
chhies  have  been  lately  introduced  for  prepar- 
ing cavities  and  condensing  tbe  filling.  Dcills 
worked  by  treadles,  and  also  by  galvanism  as 
a  motor  force,  and  automatic  mallets  have 
been  snccessftally  applied, — The  extraction  of 
the  teeth  is  an  important  branch  of  dental 
practice;  safe  and  easy  with  good  instruments 
in  skilful  hands,  but,  as  practised  by  the  nn- 
profesuonol  operator,  not  a  little  hazardous. 
The  improved  instrcments  of  modern  times. 
however,  have  greatly  lessened  this  risk,  and 
pain  is  avoided  by  the  use  of  anesthetia  agents, 
—The  last  department  of  dentistry  to  be  no- 
ticed is  tbe  oonatmction  and  application  of 
artificial  teeth.  The>«  were  formerly  carved 
from  ivory  of  the  tusk  of  the  elephant  or  the 
toothof  the  hippopotamus.  They  were  obtained 
also  by  altering  the  shape  of  the  teeth  of  some 
of  the  inferior  animals ;  and  the  crowns  of  hn- 
man  teeth  were  often  conveniently  engrafted 
upon  the  roots  of  the  original  front  teeth.  All 
these  matoriols  are  objectionable  from  their 
susceptibility  to  the  action  of  the  fiuide  of 
the  month ;  ivory  soon  becomes  offensive 
fWiin  being  saturated  with  these  fluids;  and 
all  of  them  are  liable  to  decay,  inducing  at 
the  same  time  disease  in  the  soand  toctli  re- 
maining. Porcelain  teeth  perfectly  resist  the 
corrosive  action  of  the  fluids  of  the  month, 
and  imitate  so  perfectly  in  color  and  ani- 
mated appearance  the  natural  teeth,  that  they 
are  often  not  easily  distinguished  from  tliem. 
Various  methods  of  securing  artificial  teeth  in 
their  planes  have  been  in  nse.  Bo  long  ago  as 
400  years  B.  0.  they  were  fastened  by  ligatares 
of  flai  or  silk,  and  with  wire  of  gold  or  silver, 
to  tbe  natural  teeth  that  remained.  In  modern 
times  metallic  clasps,  spiral  springs,  and  fasten- 
ings of  gutta  percha  and  of  caoutchouc  have 
been  usrf  for  this  purpose;  but  the  most  perfect 
niotho^  is  to  secure  the  teeth,  either  in  whole 
or  partial  sets,  to  a  plate  of  gold  or  other 
metal,  wSich  is  bo  accurately  fitted  to  the  gums 
that  it  is  firmly  retained  by  atmospheric  pres- 
sure. In  making  an  ai'tificial  set  of  teeth,  the 
first  object  is  to  obtain  in  some  hard  metal  an 
exact  model  of  the  mouth  in  which  the  plate 
is  to  be  fitted.  For  this  purpose,  yellow  or 
white  wax,  free  from  mixture  of  grease,  and 
softened  by  warm  water,  is  placed  in  a  shal- 
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low  vessel,  which  may  be  iotrodncod  into  flw 
month.  Plaster  of  Paris  made  into  paste  maj 
be  saiutitDted  fur  the  w&i.  The  contents  of 
the  cap  are  firmlj  preaaed  aroand  the  gams, 
and,  if  for  the  apper  Jaw,  are  made  to  corer 
the  roof  of  the  month  aa  well.  Ad  experienced 
operator  tbns  obtains  ina  fewminatesanesuct 
mould  of  the  parta  to  which  the  roaterial  is  ap- 
)iUed.  The  teeth,  if  any  are  present,  leave 
their  forms  faithfully  impressed  in  their  tme 
podtions,  and  the  CBvities  between  are  repre- 
sented by  corresponding  prcyectionB  in  the 
wax  or  hardened  plaster.  The  impression  re- 
moved from  the  month  serreB  to  famish  a 
nodal  of  the  jaw,  which  may  be  taken  in  {fas- 
ter of  Paris  ^o.  This  ia  naed  as  a  pattern  in 
moulding  sand,  and  a  oast  is  then  obtained  in 
any  metal,  as  for  inatanQe  zinc ;  and  by  ponr- 
ingmelted  lead  upon  the  zinc,  which  is  turned 
over  upon  ita  face  and  surrounded  with  a  brass 
or  iron  collar  for  retaining  the  lead,  a  mould 
in  this  metal  is  obtained  precisely  lilte  tho  ori- 
ginal (me  in  wax.  By  meana  of  the  zino  cast 
and  lead  mould,  tbe  exact  shape  of  the  parta  ia 
transferred  to  the  sheet  of  gold  or  other  metal, 
this  being  placed  between  the  two^  and  made, 
by  hammering  and  awopng,  to  asaome  all  their 
bresalarities  of  enrface.  The  fit  ia  tbe  more 
readily  made  If  the  teeth  have  been  ent  off 
from  the  plaster  model  before  making  the  me- 
tallio  caatai  A  duplicate  plaster  cast  serves  to 
give  Uie  positioD  of  those  teeth  to  which  the 
plate  is  to  be  finally  fitted.— A  variety  of  ma- 
terials have  been  ezperimented  npon.  In  which 
to  aeenrely  imbed  the  bases  of  tbe  teeth. 
Gntta  percha  has  been  nsed  to  contain  them ; 
bnt  ita  teitnre  and  strength  were  in  a  short 
time  destroyed  by  the  action  of  the  flnids  of 
ibe  month.  It  was  then  apjdied  vnlcaniEcd  or 
mixed  with   enlpbor;  and    eaontcbonc  ts  em- 

eoyed  in  the  same  wky.  Theae  prove  to  be 
iportant  anxiliaries  in  mechanical  dentiatry, 
capecially  for  temporary  acts  of  teeth.  They 
do  not,  however,  readily  take  the  colore  which 
may  be  applied  to  more  smtable  anbrtances. 
In  1851  the  process  called  continnoiis  gum  was 
invented  by  Dr.  John  Allen,  professor  in  the 
Ohio  college  of  dental  sargery.  In  this  a  sili- 
clons  compound,  umilar  in  composition  to  that 
of  which  the  teeth  are  made,  bnt  more  fusible, 
is  applied  in  the  form  of  a  paste  over  tlie 
fast«ninf^  at  the  bsck  of  tbe  teeth,  and  also 
in  the  front,  so  as  entirely  to  bury  the  enda  of 
the  teeth,  as  the  nstura)  ones  are  buried  in  the 
gams.  To  withstand  the  high  degree  of  heat 
reqninte  for  l>aking  this  npon  the  plate,  plsti- 
nnm  is  substitoted  for  gold.  Platinum  has 
besides  the  advantage  of  forming  at  a  high 
heat  a  close  union  with  the  siticioas  cAmpoand, 
which  is  spread  over  the  lingual  side  of  the 
plate  as  well  aa  over  tbe  bases  of  the  teeth. 
When  thoroughly  dry,  the  work  ia  baked  at  a 
white  heat  in  the  muffle  of  an  assaying  furnace. 
A  new  application  of  the  paste  is  then  made 
to  fill  all  the  crevices  caused  by  shrinking,  and 
npcn  this  coating  are  made  nnmerona  ridgea 
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and  depraaslona  with  the  spatala,  wbicli,  when 
alterward  covered  with  the  coloring  enamel, 
caaae  this  to  asamne  different  shades  oif  the 
color,  and  present  the  appearance  of  the  nnt- 
aral  gums.  The  baking  is  repeated,  and  after 
this  the  coating  of  coloring  matter,  called  the 
gem  enamel,  is  applied,  when  a  third  baking 
completes  the  process,  by  which  a  proper  degree 
of  hardness  and  a  natural  color  arc  produoed. 
The  compoeitions  naed  are  napiricol  mixtures 
of  pure  ulica  and  feldspar,  with  a  suitable 
dux  to  produce  a  fuidUe  compound,  possess- 
ing sufficient  strength,  hardness,  and  pertnar 
nency  uf  character.  The  work  can  eadly  be 
repaired  when  broken,  or  alterations  made  when 
required  by  changes  in  the  month,  by  building 
upon  it  more  of  tbe  paste  and  sgsin  baking; 
in  this  way  even  th«  length  of  the  artificial 
teeth  can  be  increased  and  new  ones  introduced. 
In  the  same  way  tbe  artificial  prucesses  called 
cheek  restorers-  were  applied  by  Dr.  Allen, 
wliich  are  projecting  portions  built  upon  the 
artificial  gums  far  back  in  the  month,  and 
aerve  to  distend  the  cheeks  when  these  are 
fallen  in.  Tbe  mechanical  opera^ona  c<«- 
nected  with  the  work  have  Ird  to  increaaed 
knowledge  in  the  nee  of  plastic  compounda, 
and  introduced  improved  methods  of  treatipg 
the  metala  employed. 

DKATITIOir.  ]n  all  tbe  higher  animals  the 
teeth  are  developed  directly  from  the  mucoua 
membrane,  and  are  iherefore,  like  hair,  nails, 
feathers,  tie.,  appcndeges  of  the  skin,  and  form 
no  part  of  the  true  OBaeons  system.  As  early 
as  tbe  tilth  week  of  ftetal  life,  according  to  tbe 
observations  of  VroL  Goodsir,  a  deep,  narrow 
groove  between  the  tip  and  the  rudimentary 
palate  in  the  npper  jaw  indicates  the  future 
ntnation  of  the  terth.  Within  the  next  three 
weeka  papillss  developed  at  the  hottcm  of  the 
groove  become  the  germs  of  tbe  future  milk  or 
temporary  teeth.  In  tbe  progress  of  develop- 
ment the  na[»UB  are  enveloped  in  open  folli- 
cles, and  tnese  again  are  converted  into  shut 
sacs;  contemporaneously  with  these  changea, 
the  edges  of  tbe  dental  groove  are  tbemselvea 
growing,  so  that  by  the  14th  week  they  meet, 
enclosing  the  tooth  sacs.  Within  the  sacs  the 
papillary  pulp  is  gradually  converted  into  den- 
tine, of  which  the  body  of  the  tooth  ia  com- 
posed, while  the  enamel  is  probably  formed  by 
calcification  of  the  epithelium  abuudanlly  pro- 
duced from  the  bner  surface  of  the  sacs.  Aa 
teeth  are  required  liefore  the  jawa  have  at- 
tained their  growth,  and  yet  from  their  atmc- 
ture  are  incapable  of  enlarging  onHpaww  with 
the  bonea  in  which  they  are  placed,  provinon 
is  made  for  a  temporary  set,  which  when  they 
have  served  their  purpose  are  replaced  by  the 
permanent  teeth.  As  early  aa  the  14th  week 
minute  crescentic  depres^ona  of  mucons  mem- 
brane may  he  discovered  above  and  at  the  in- 
ner part  <rf  the  opercnla  of  the  milk  teeth ; 
theae  depressions  !<o<m  become  converted  into 
minute  compressed  sacs,  which  gradually  aink 
behindandbelow  the  sacs  of  tho  milk  teeth,  and 
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iattiese  saos  Are  developed  the  first  teaperraa- 
neot  teetb  of  CAoh  J&w ;  tbeotbersixsrederet- 
opcd  in  Bsos  placed  posterior  to  those  of  the  last 
milk  leeth,  which  are  formed  in  a  manDcr  pr?- 
dsel;  nmilar  to  those  of  the  milk  teeth  them- 
Htves.  The  oasificalion  of  thepermanentteetb 
ocmniences  a  little  before  birth  with  that  of  the 
fint  molar,  and  proceeds  daring  the  first  three 
Teva  ef  infaocT  satoessivel?  ia  the  incisors,  the 
ctnines,  sod  the  bicuspida.  The  approach  of 
the  time  for  the  emption  of  the  temporary  teeth 
wmnoancedbyaniDcreaeodBeoretioDof  Baliva. 
Id  the  earlier  moDtha  of  infancy  the  month  is 
eoaparatiTely  dry,  but  as  the  teeth  shoot  into 
thi  gatas  the  month  bocomeR  Eaoist  and  the 
child  b^ns  to  drivel.  The  progressof  dentition 
ianotapparentlj  oontinaons,  hot  after  the  erup- 
tioD  of  each  anoceftidTe  pair  a  pause  of  one  or 
two  months  generally  follows.  The  central  in- 
cinn  c(»nmoDly  pteroe  the  gum  in  the  course 
of  the  Tth  month  after  birth,  thojo  of  the  low- 
er jaw  preHjeding  the  npper  ones  by  a  short  in- 
terral;  between  the  7th  and  10th  months  the 
lateral  incisors  make  their  appearance;  from 
tbeI2th  to  the  14th  month  the  anterior  mo- 
Ivs.  ud  between  the  14th  and  20th  the  ca- 
nines are  cut;  and  the  first  dentition  is  eom- 
pleted  between  the  18th  and  S3th  months  by 
the  protmaion  of  the  posterior  molars.  Both 
the  time  and  the  order  of  appearance  of  the 
fint  set  of  teeth  admit  of  a  good  deal  of  varia- 
tion, their  progress  being  hastened  or  delayed 
semetimea  sis  or  seven  months  by  a  lateral  in- 
ciaw,  or  even  a  molar  or  canine  tooth,  ontting 
the  gam  before  the  appearance  of  the  central 
iaeisw^  The  period  of  primary  dentition  ia  at- 
tended with  increased  risk  to  the  life  of  the 
infant.  During  ita  continuance  the  proportion- 
He  mortality  becomes  much  increased,  and  in 
the  bills  of  mortality  nnmerous  deaths  are  a«- 
crihed  to  teething  alone.  It  mnst  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  at  this  time  all  the  fonc- 
tioDB  of  the  jonng  being  are  to  a  state  of  great 
activity,  and  that  teething  is  bat  one  in  a  series 
of  ohanges  by  which  the  infant  is  prepared  to 
snbstitDte  for  the  milk  provided  by  its  mother, 
food  soitable  to  the  conditions  of  its  future  ex- 
iitenee.  In  a  healthy  infant  dentition  in  itself 
\i  attended  with  tittle  inconvenience  and  no 
danger;  when  the  teeth  come  to  distend  and 
■tretch  the  mooons  membrane  lining  the  gams, 
there  is  probably  a  tittle  tenderness  and  pain, 
some  fretfolneas,  and  perhaps  slight  febrile  ex- 
ntsraent;  but  in  the  absence  of  otiier  causes 
oTdtgaase,  this  soon  passes  over.  If,  however, 
the  nervooa  system  is  nndnly  escitable,  denti- 
tion m^  seriooslj  com|>]icate  other  maladies. 
When  the  process  of  dentition  ia  advancing 
Donnatly,  it  ahonid  never  bo  interfered  with; 
when  tiie  gnm  is  red,  swollen,  and  painful, 
ioriliutioD  may  be  resorted  to  with  advan- 
tage^ M)d  may  be  repeated  if  necessary,  the 
IrJStDgloM  of  blood  Wording  relief  to  the  in- 
lamed  gnm.  When  the  tooth  is  evidently 
iboot  (o  pi«^e  the  gum,  if  the  child  appears  to 
Hirer,  it  maj  be  fVeed  tjy  catting  down  to  it 
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with  the  gnm  lancet  In  cases  where  convrd- 
sions  supervene  suddenly  without  an  evident 
cause,  if  denlJtion  is  proceeding  actively  and 
the  gums  are  tense  and  swollen,  the  gum  lan- 
cet may  be  resorted  to.  Occaaionall;  dentition 
ia  attended  with  much  fever  and  derangement 
of  the  digestive  organs,  while  a  sloughy  nn- 
iiealthj  ulceralion  makes  its  appearance  on 
the  gum  over  the  teeth  jost  about  to  protrnde, 
or  at  the  edge  of  the  gnm  of  thoee  which  have 
recently  been  out.  In  these  cases  the  gum 
lancet  docs  positive  harm,  while  they  readily 
yield  to  a  properly  regulated  diet,  and  to  the 
nae  of  the  chlorate  of  potash  in  solution,  in 
doses  of  one  or  two  gr^ns  repeated  every  foor 
hours.  During  the  earlier  period  of  childhood 
a  bony  plate  or  partition  separates  the  perma- 
nent from  the  fangs  of  the  temporary  teeth ; 
as  the  period  approaches  in  which  the  former 
are  to  replace  the  latter,  this  partition  disap- 
pears, and  the  crown  of  the  enlarged  perma- 
nent tooth  makes  its  way  into  the  canity  of  the 
temporary  fang.  As  the  permanent  tooth  ad- 
vances, the  fang  of  the  milk  tooth  is  absorbed, 
not  however  trotn  any  pressure  eseroised  by 
the  one  upon  the  other,  the  two  never  coming 
in  contact;  and  as  the  crown  of  the  milk  tootn 
f^lls  off,  the  permanent  tooth  is  ready  to  re- 
place it.  The  first  anterior  or  true  molar 
QsuoUy  appears  at  about  61  years;  about  the 
same  time  or  a  few  months  later  the  central 
permanent  incisors  appear ;  the  lateral  ones  are 
developed  at  8,  the  anterior  and  posterior  bi- 
cnsplds  at  9  and  10,  the  canines  from  11  to  19, 
the  second  trae  molars  from  IS  to  13,  and  the 
wisdom  teeth  from  17  to  10.  Ffom  the  invos- 
ti^tions  of  Mr.  Edwin  Sannders  ("The  Teetli 
a  Test  of  Age,  conudered  with  reference  to  the 
Factory  Children  "),  it  would  appear  that  the 
second  dentition  famishes  the  best  physical 
evideooe  of  the  age  of  children  within  our 
reach;  in  the  m^ority  of  instances  he  fonnd 
its  indications  coincided  closely  with  the  real 
age  of  the  otdldren,  and  when  they  &iled  the 
extreme  deviation  was  bat  a  year. 

DENTON,  a  N.  E.  coanty  of  Texas,  drained 
by  two  forks  of  Trinity  river,  and  occnpied 
partly  by  prairies  and  partly  by  vast  forests 
called  the  Cross  Timbers ;  area  flOO  sq,  m. ; 
pop.  in  18T0,  7,861,  of  whom  50O  were  col- 
ored. The  chief  productions  in  1870  were 
1B,21S  bushels  of  wheat,  173,510  of  Indian 
corn,  4I,OeO  of  oats,  11,626  of  sweet  potatoes, 
and  6T4  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  6,185 
liorses,  2,S63  milch  cows,  S6,220  otlier  cattle, 
5,S81  sheop,  and  10,200  swine.  Capitol, 
Denton. 

DESi'VGK,  a  city  of  Arapahoe  ooonty,  Oolo- 
rodo,  the  capital  of  the  coanty  and  of  the 
territory,  aitnatod  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
South  Platte,  at  the  Junction  of  Cherry  creek, 
16  m.  from  the  E.  base  of  the  Rocky  moon- 
tains,  and  about  600  m.  W.  of  the  Uiseouri 
river,  6,867  ft.  above  the  sea;  pop.  in  1S70, 
4,769;  at  the  banning  of  1878  eatimated 
by  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  trade  tit 
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16,000.  It  ooonpies  a  leriea  of  plateaas  riring 
by  gentle  uceuts  &om  the  river,  and  faces 
the  nioaD  tains,  coramandine  a  grand  and 
beautiful  view.  It  ia  built  pnncipallj  of  brick, 
mannfactured  in  the  vicinity.  Five  railroads 
meet  at  this  point,  vie.  :  the  Eanaaa  Pacific, 
the  Denver  Pacific,  the  Colorado  Central,  the 
Boulder  Valtey,  and  the  Denver  and  Rio 
Grande.  Denver  ia  the  commercial  centre  of 
Colorado  and  the  aid^acent  conntry,  and  its 
trade  is  important  Tfae  receipts  of  Ireigbt  for 
11  monthe  ending  Nov.  80,  1671,  over  the 
Denver  PooiBo  and  Kansas  Pacific  rajlroade, 
amounted  to  62,661,690  lbs.  For  the  same 
period  of  18T2  they  were  68,686,710  Iba.,  of 
which  27,8Q0,66a  were  agricnltnrol,  £.001,640 
animal,  6,188,660  forest,  and  1,769,710  mi- 
ning prodncts,  6,466,030  manafactarea,  and 
2S,680,7flO  miaoelianeouB.  The  amonnt  of 
freight  shipped  over  these  lines  for  tlie  same 
period  in  16T1  won  7,081,643  lbs.;  in  1873,. 
1T,63S,6S0  lbs.,  of  which  the  prinoipal  items 
were  as  follows:  grain,  l,220,fi60  lbs.;  fionr 
and  meal,  284,720 ;  cattle,  8,682,200;  beef  and 
pork,  282,7110;  hides  and  wool,  1,660,120; 
coal,  606,600;  ore,  8,111,270  lbs.  The  arrivals 
of  pasaengers  in  1872  were  11,260;  depar- 
tarea.  6,7B4.  The  shipments  of  cdn  an^  bnl- 
lion  d;  express  during  the  year  amounted  to 
91,296,411,  viz.:  gold  bnllion,  11,212,984: 
silver  biUlion,  (19,760;  gold  coin,  |62,71T. 
The  ealee  of  merchandise  in  1BT2  were  in  the 
aggregate  $18,089,000.  The  volne  of  mann- 
faotures  was  |1, 894,000.  The  most  important 
establishments  are  6  breweries,  1  woollen  mill, 
S  flour  mills,  1  iron  founder^,  i  planing  mills, 
1  terra  cotta  founderj,  several  carriage  facto- 
ries, and  atnmingabop.  TheDenversmelting 
and  refining  works,  in  process  of  constmction, 
will  occupy  a  brick  bnilding  56  ft.  wide  hj 
200  ft.  long,  with  capadty  for  40  tons  of  ore 
a  day.  There  are  three  national  banks  with 
an  aggregate  capital  of  (400,000,  and  deposits, 
Deo.  27,  1872,  amoantmg  to  11,216,670  66, 
and  a  savings  bonk.  The  branch  of  the  United 
States  mint  is  employed  in  the  melting  and 
assaying  of  bnllion,  which  is  retorned  to  de- 
poffltors  in  the  form  of  bars  with  the  weight 
and  fineness  stamped  npon  them.  The  aggre- 
gate departs  of  domain  gold  to  June  80, 
1673,  were  |6,367,276  40  of  which  (5,761,- 
487  29  were  from  Colorado ;  tlie  product  was 
(6,461,218  08  in  gold  bars,  and  (19,879  48  in 
rilver  bars.  The  number  of  depodta  of  gold 
and  silver  in  18T2  was  1,741,  valned  at 
(1,007,629  46.  The  city  is  divided  into  foor 
WHrds,  and  governed  by  a  mayor  and  eight 
aldermen.  It  is  snpplied  with  water  through 
8  m.  of  pipe,andi8lighted  with  gas.  The  value 
of  taxable  property  io  1671  was  (6,772,908; 
At  the  close  of  1872  it  exceeded  (6,500,000. 
There  are  31  hotels  and  a  theatre.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  statistics  of  the  pnblio  schools 
for  the  year  ending  Sept  SO,  1871 :  number 
of  persons  of  school  age  (6  (o  21),  1,162; 
nnmber  of  schools,  8 ;  teachers,  14;  pnpilsen- 
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rolled,  08S  ■  average  attendance,  418.  Tliera 
were  8  pnvat«  scSiools,  with  an  average  at- 
tendance of  260.  A  public  schocd  building 
has  recently  been  erected,  at  a  cost  of  about 
(70,000,  which  will  accommodate  600  pnpUs. 
The  territorial  library  contains  more  thau 
2,600  volumes.  The  newspapers  and  periodi- 
cals published  here  are  4  daily,  1  semi-wsekly, 
4  weekly,  and  2  monthly.  Tbereare8chnrcfaea, 
viz. :  1  Baptist,  1  Congregational,  1  Episcopal, 
2  Methodist  (1  colored),  2  Presbyterian,  and 
1  Soman  Catholin. — 'fiie  first  cabin  was  erect- 
ed on  the  rite  of  Denver  in  1856. 

DEODAHD  (Lat  Dm  dandum,  a  thing  to  be 
given  to  God).  A  superstitious  practice  pre- 
v^ed  in  England  from  the  earliest  time  nntil 
very  recently,  whereby  a  chattel  which  bad 
been  the  immediate  instrument  or  cause  ot 
death  to  a  homau  being  was  forfeited  to  the 
king,  to  be  applied  by  him  to  pious  uses.  Om- 
tita  qua  motent  ad  morltm  tunt  Dm  danda  (all 
things  which  ore  the  moving  canse  of  death  are 
to  be  offered  to  God),  is  the  rule  stated  fay 
Broctcn.  It  is  supposed  by  Blackstone  that  the 
originof  this  practice  was  the  religious  doctrine 
of  making  expiation  for  the  souls  of  such  as 
were  carried  off  by  sudden  death.  A  lingular 
distinction  was  made  between  an  infant  and 
an  adult,  viz. :  that  an  infant  falling  from  a  cart 
or  horse  not  in  motion,  therewas  no  forfeiture; 
whereas  in  the  case  of  on  adult  the  horse  or 
cart  woa  a  deodand.  Tet  if  a  horse  or  other 
animal  should  of  his  own  motion  kill  either 
an  infant  or  adult,  or  If  a  cart  should  run  over 
him,  in  either  case  the  animal  or  cart  was  for- 
feited  as  a  deodaad.  Another  rule  equally 
ineiplicable  ws^  that  when  a  thing  not  In 
motion  was  the  occasion  of  a  man's  death, 
only  that  part  which  was  the  immediate  causo 
waa  forfeited ;  but  if  the  thing  was  in  motion, 
then  the  whole  was  forfeited ;  ss,  if  a  man  was 
run  over  by  a  cart  wheel,  the  whole  cart  waa 
adeodand.  Itmadenodifferencealtbongh  the 
owner  of  the  chattel  was  not  in  fault  The  law 
of  deodand  was  not  oppUed  in  cases  of  felo- 
nious homicides,  and  it  is  now  abolished  by 
statute  9  and  10  Victoria,  c.  62. 

D'feoir,  CfcevaMtr.     See  £on. 

DE  PET6m.  L  JrtaaMS,  one  of  the  earlj 
settlers  of  New  Amsterdam  (now  New  York), 
bom  in  Haarlem,  Holland,  in  the  beginning  <hF 
the  17th  century,  died  in  New  York  about 
1686.  He  was  of  a  French  Huguenot  family, 
filled  several  offices  under  the  Dntcb  govern- 
ment in  New  Amsterdam,  and  was  one  of  the 
last  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
British  crown.  He  was  subsequently  at  dif- 
ferent times  alderman,  deputy  mayor,  and 
mayor.  At  his  death  he  was  one  of  tho 
richest  citizens  in  the  coltuiy.  II>  Ikfakta, 
eldest  son  of  the  preceding,  horn  in  New  York 
(then  New  Amsterdam),  July  8,  1668,  died 
there,  Aug.  10,  1728.  He  was  a  merchant^ 
and  amassed  considerable  wealth.  Between 
leSl  and  1696  he  was  mayor  of  New  York, 
and  subsequently  became  chief  Justice  of  the 
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proTinc«,  and  president  of  the  king's  ooQncU, 
m  which  Utter  capacit;  in  1701  he  acted  as 
eoknial  governor.  He  was  also  colonel  of  the 
forcee  of  tie  citj  and  county  of  New  York, 
•od  tfewnrer  of  the  provinces  of  New  York 
and  New  Jereej.  He  was  the  intimate  friend 
of  William  Penn,  and  of  the  colonia]  governor, 
ibe  earl  of  Bellamont  The  mansion  ereeted 
bThim  in  Pearl  street  in  1096,  which  was  at 
one  time  the  headquarters  of  General  Wash- 
ington, remained  standing  till  1866.  IlL  iieat 
g^kKjItr,  a  lorolist  officer,  grandson  of  the  pre- 
ceding, bom  in  New  York,  June  27, 1780,  died 
at  Domfries,  Scotland,  in  Not-ember,  18S2. 
He  entered  the  8th  or  king's  r^ment  of  fool 
in  1763,  served  in  varions  partfl  of  North 
America  under  his  uncle.  Col.  Peter  Sobnjler, 
and  commanded  at  Detroit,  Hiohilimaokinao, 
and  varions  pbces  in  Upper  Canada,  daring  the 
Americui  revolationarf  war.  It  was  throoeb 
hia  eSbrts  that  the  Indiana  were  allied  with  the 
British  during  the  war.  Having  risen  to  the 
nnk  of  oolonel,  and  commanded  his  regiment 
for  many  jenn^  he  retired  to  Dumfries.  He 
was  on  terms  of  friendship  with  Bnros,  who 
sddreased  to  him  one  of  his  fogitive  pieoea,  and 
vich  whom  he  once  carried  on  a  poetical  con- 
troversy m  the  columns  of  the  "  Dnmfines  Jonr- 
naL''    At  hia  death  he  had  held  the  king' 


Ml  Walb,  an  American  military  and  hiator- 
ical  writer,  bom  in  New  York,  March  9,  18S1. 
He  was  commissioned  as  brevet  mqor  general 
by  the  New  York  l^ialature,  and  has  pabliahed 
"Life  of  Gen.  Torstensen"  (1866),  "The  Dutch 
It  the  North  Pole  and  the  Dutch  in  Maine" 
(ia57),  "Early  Settlement  of  Acadia  by  the 
Dntch"  (1858),  "The  Dutch  BatUe  of  the  Bal- 
tic" (1858),  "History  of  Oarauaioa"  (IS68), 
''The  Ancient,  Mediceval,  and  Modem  Kctber' 
landers"  (18SS),  "Winter  OampaJRUs  the  Teat 
of  Qener^ship"  (1862),  "Practical  Strategy" 
(1863),  "SeceasiDn  in  Switzerttmd  and  the 
United  States  compared  "  (1864),  and  "  Deoi- 
live  Conflicts  of  the  late  avil  War"  (1888). 

Knsmoil,  in  law,  the  testimony  of  a  wit- 
neu  reduced  to  writing  in  dae  form  of  law, 
taken  by  virtne  of  a  oommiasion  or  other  an- 
tbority  of  a  competent  tribanal.  When  taken 
by  cwnmiasion,  depoaitiong  are  nsoally  in  an- 
swer to  qoestions  apon  the  examination  in 
cbic^  and  upon  cross-examination,  prepared 
and  sabmitted  to  the  court  Irom  which  the 
coDimianoD  issnes.  In  other  cases  they  are 
tsken  by  consent  of  counsel  or  in  dne  course 
of  law,  Ute  privilege  of  eroBs-eismination  being 
•Iwaya  preserved,  except  in  some  casee  where 
depMitiona  of  matters  within  the  knowledge 
of  parsons  of  great  age  are  allowed  to  be  taken 
for  the  purpose  of  perpetuating  their  testimony, 
iod  in  cases  where  immediate  death  by  vio- 
ItDce  is  expected.  This  must,  when  possible, 
trs  sworn  to  and  signed  by  the  witness.  In  the 
Tnited  States,  eomnnlsory  proceas  is  usually 
lUowed  to  proonro  tliia  evidence. — In  ecolesiaa- 
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tical  law,  deposition  is  the  act  of  depriving  a 
clergyman  by  a  competent  tribunal  of  his  cleri- 
cal orders,  in  punishment  of  some  thence,  and 
to  prevent  bis  acting  in  hia  clerical  character. 

DffPfNC,  Cestffs  Bemvi,  a  miscetlaneoos 
writer,  born  at  Monster  in  Westphalia,  May  II, 
1784,  died  in  Paris,  Sept.  6, 1863.  He  went  to 
PariainlSOa,  and  during  the  rest  of  his  life  was 
engaged  in  writing  books  on  a  variety  of  snbjecta 
and  preparing  articles  for  various  periodicals 
and  cyclopndiaa.  Among  his  works  were  two 
juvenile  books  which  obtained  great  popularity, 
and  were  tranalated  into  several  languages : 
£m  loiriei  eThivtr^  ou  tntretUnt  if  un  pire  avte 
Ml  enAinCf  tur  Is  giaie,  let  maniri  et  riridjutri^ 
del  ditiTi  ptuplet  eU  la  ttrre  (2  vols.,  8d  ed., 
1SS3),  and  Men«ille*  »t  heauUt  is  la  nature 
tn.  Franee  (2  vols.,  1BS6).  He  assisted  Malte- 
Bron  in  his  geographical  works,  and  wrot« 
descriptive  sketches  of  Switzerland,  Qreeco, 
England,  and  other  oonntries.  His  most  im- 
portant hietorical  works  are;  HUMre  ginirale 
de  rEtpOffTU  (2  vols.,  1811);  HUtoire  de*  ex- 
pedition* maHtima  de*  Nermand*  et  d»  Ivor 
Itahlitemnent  en  Pranee  aa  dirOme  tiiele 
(1826);  Hietoire  dn  oommeree  entre  It  Levant 
et  rSvTope,  depui*  las  eroiiade*  jatqu'd  lafon~ 
dation  die  eoloniei  (PAmhiqve  (2  vols.,  18S8) ; 
Le*  Jaif»  dant  la  moven  Age  (1884) ;  and  Hi^ 
toire  da  la  Normandie  *oui  U  ri^ne  de  OviU 
lavme  le  Conquirant  et  de  tee  meeeiteun  (S 
vols.,  1886),  Several  of  these  have  been  trans- 
lated into  other  languages.  He  also  wrote 
several  books  of  travel,  made  various  tronslo- 
tiona,  edited  the  Romaneera  eattellam  and 
other  works,  contributed  to  the  Biographie 
vnivertetU  and  the  Eneyclopedie  portative, 
onil  published  an  autobiography  in  German 
entitled  Brinnertingen  aue  dam  Leben  «tnM 
Deattehan  in  Farit.  An  account  of  his  life 
and  works,  by  Alfred  Kaury,  was  pabliahed 
in  Paris  in  1864. 

DEFTFMD,  a  town  and  naval  arsenal  in 
Kent  and  Surrey,  England,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Thames,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ravens- 
bourne,  on  the  Croydon  and  Greenwich  rail- 
ways, and  at  the  Junction  of  the  Croydon  and 
Surrey  canals,  8  m.  8.  E.  of  London  bridge, 
and  contiguous  to  Greenwich;  nop.  about  40,- 
000.    It  contains  a  royal  naval  school  incor- 

S orated  in  1840,  and  two  ancient  hospitals  for 
ecayed  pilots  and  shipmasters  or  their  wid- 
ows. Ita  principal  feature  was  formerly  the 
dockyard,  established  by  Henry  VIII.,  enclo- 
sing an  area  of  81  acres,  with  three  slips  for 
ships  of  the  line  on  the  river  front,  two  for 
amaller  vessels  opening  into  a  badn  960  by  £20 
ft.,  and  two  dry  docks,  one  communicating 
with  the  basin,  and  the  other,  a  double  dock, 
■with  the  Thames.  This  famous  yard,  in  which 
Peter  the  Great  worked  as  a  shipwright,  and 
near  which  Queen  Elizabeth  riutml  Sir  Francis 
Drake  on  board  the  Pelican,  was  closed  in 
I86B.  The  victualling  yard  for  the  royal  navy, 
which  ai^oins  it,  is  still  open,  and  contoina 
aheep  and  cattle  pens,  slaughter  hooaea,  soiling 
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MtftblisIiiiMDta,  in  extennve  mill,  bakeri««,  an 
Immense  breweiy,  nnd  cooper  ihopH.  There 
ore  MTeral  private  duck^aroB  in  the  town,  and 
maoufactorieB  af  some  extent,  inolndiDg  large 
engine  and  boiler  works.  The  retul  trade  ie 
ooDwderable,  and  the  market  gardens  are  fa- 
mous. The  workhouae  stands  oa  the  site  of 
Ba7ee  court,  the  mannon  of  John  Evetjn,  in 
which  Peter  the  Great  re«ded,  and  the  once 
beautiful  froimds  are  covered  in  part  by  the 
victualling  jiard. 

DE  QUlNCEy,  Htm,  an  En^ish  author, 
known  aa  the  "English  Oiiinm  Eater,"  horn 
at  Greenhaf,  a  aaburb  of  Manchester,  Aag.  IG, 
1786,  died  in  DdinbnrKh,  Dec.  8, 1B59.  He  was 
the  fifth  child  of  a  merchant  who  at  his  death 
in  1763  left  to  his  family  a  foilane  of  £l,eOO 
a  jear.  Kig  childhood  waa  chiefij  passed  in 
raral  aeclasion,  with  three  sisters  for  plaj- 
tnatea.  He  was  sent  to  various  schools,  and 
earl;  distinguished  himself  hj  proficiency  in 
Greek.  After  vainl;  entreating  bis  guardian  to 
send  him  to  the  univerwtj,  he  riua  avaj  ^m 
school  in  1S03,  and  wandered  about  the  conn- 
try  until  he  reached  London,  where  he  suffer- 
ed terribly  from  exposure  and  hunger.  Long 
afterward  he  wrote  flketches  of  hi«  life  at  this 
period;  how  raucb  of  these  is  true,  how  nncli 
fiction,  it  is  impot^sible  to  say.  According  to 
his  own  account,  be  had  in  vain  resorted  to  a 
Jew  for  an  advance  of  money  on  the  strength 
of  his  expectation  a,  when  at  length  an 'Opening 
was  made  for  reconciliatitm  with  his  friends; 
and  he  attended  school  and  vished  in  different 
parts  of  England  and  Ireland  till  he  went  to 
Oxford  in  December,  1808,  where  he  remained 
till  1808.  He  first  resorted  to  opium  on  a  vidt 
to  I.ondon  in  the  autumn  of  1804.  to  doll  the 

Eains  of  rheumatism,  and  afterword  took  it  ha- 
itually.  He  says  tbat  for  ten  jears  he  "lived 
on  tlie  earth  the  life  of  a  demiurgus,  and  kept 
the  keysof  paradise."  It  was  his  custom  nt  this 
time  to  drink  laudanum  either  on  a  Tuesdny  or 
Saturday  night  once  in  three  weeks.  On  Tues- 
day night  he  went  to  the  opera,  where  in  the 
elaborate  harmony  and  scenio  display  lie  saw 
unfolded  the  whole  of  his  past  life,  with  ita 
pasaions  exalted,  spiritualized,  and  sublimed  ; 
not  as  if  recalled  by  an  act  of  memory,  but  as 
if  present  and  incamntcd  in  the  mudc.  On 
Saturday  nigbt  he  dscd  to  wander  throef^h  the 
markets  of  London,  and  listen  to  the  consulta- 
tions of  family  pnrtieson  their  waysaudmcons, 
making  himself  familiar  with  tbeir  wishes,  dlf- 
flcnlties,  and  opinions.  In  1809  bo  took  tiie 
cottage  at  Omsmere  which  Wordsworth  had 
occupied  before  bim,  and  lived  there  constant- 
ly till  1810.  Among  his  associates 'were  Words- 
worth and  Coleridge  at  Grasmere,  Southey 
at  Keswick.  Charles  Lloyd  at  Brathay,  and' 
Wilson  at  Elleray.  He  afterward  passed  much 
of  his  time  in  London,  Bath,  and  Edinburgh  ; 
his  most  intimate  friend  in  London  being  for 
many  years  the  celebrated  peripatetic  known 
as  "Walking  Stewart."  Ho  was  occupied  es- 
pecially witj)  the  study  of  German  literature 


and  ^iloeopbf ,  made  b-anslations  from  Leming 
and  Kichter,  and  was  among  the  first  in  En;;- 
land  to  interpret  Kant,  Fichte,  and  Schdling. 
In  1813  an  irritation  of  the  stomach,  the  con- 
sequence of  bis  early  sufferings,  retnmed  with 
a  violence  which  yielded  to  no  remedies  but 
opium.  From  this  time  he  became  a  regnlar 
and  confirmed  opium  eat«r,  taking  sometimes 
as  much  as  S20  grains  a  day.  It  hod  been  the 
aim  of  bis  whole  life  to  construct  one  single 
work,  to  which  he  proposed  giving  the  title 
of  an  unfiQished  work  of  Spinoza,  J)e  Etaen~ 
datione  Hvmani  Inlelleetvt.  The  studies  of 
many  years  had  laid  the  foundation,  but  ho 
could  not  command  the  efforts  to  rear  the  su- 
perstructare.  In  what  he  terms  his  state  of 
imbecility  he  turned  his  attention  for  amuse- 
ment to  politiool  economy.  He  welcomed 
the  treatise  of  Rioardo  as  the  first  profound 
work  on  the  subject,  and  it  roused  bim  to  on 
activity  which  enabled  him  to  draw  up  bis 
"  Prolegomena  to  all  Future  Systems  of  Polit- 
ical Economy."  Yet  opium  paralyzed  bis  ef- 
forts to  complete  oven  that  short  work.  He 
fwled  to  accomplish  the  preface;  the  arrange- 
ments for  its  publication  were  countermanded, 
and  it  firat  appeared  in  the  "  London  Maga- 
zine," in  1824,  under  the  title  of  "Templars' 
Dialoftues."  It  is  one  of  the  most  thorough 
as  well  as  briefest  exhibitions  of  the  Ricardien 
theory  of  value.  After  two  unsncccssfuJ  trials, 
he  overcame  his  besetting  habit,  though  it  cost 
bimalongand  terrible  struggle.  Inl821  hewent 
to  London,  and,  as  collaborator  in  the  "London 
Magazine,"  became  at  once  a.<sociated  with 
Charles  Lamb,  liazlitt,  Allan  Cunningham, 
Hood,  Gary,  and  other  writei-s.  His  "  Confes- 
sions of  an  English  Opiam  Eater"  appeared  in 
that  periodica]  in  1621,  and  in  a  volume  in 
1822,  and  immediately  obtained  for  him  a 
high  reputation.  He  contributed  frequently 
to  British  neriodicalp,  chiefly  to  "  Blackwood's 
Magazine,  "Tail's  Edinburgh  Magazine,"  and 
the  "  North  British  Review,"  furnishing  onto- 
biograpliica!  sketches,  literary  reminiscences, 
miscelianeouE  essays,  ond  historical,  philosoph- 
ical, and  critical  discussions.  He  also  furaii-hcd 
several  articles  to  the  "  Encyclopfcdia  Britan- 
nica,"  including  tiie  memoirs  of  Shakespeare 
and  Pope.  All  his  worts  sliow  a  wide  range 
of  learning  nnd  speculation,  a  delicate  and  eu1:>- 
tie  critical  faculty,  and  a  felicitous  selection  of 
words.  He  divides  them  into  three  classes  : 
1,  papers  whose  chief  purpose  is  to  interest  and 
amuse;  S,  specnlative,  critical,  and  philosophi- 
cal essays;  8,  prose-poetry.  His  highest  and 
most  peculiar  merit  is  in  this  third  class,  the 
best  examples  of  which  are  his  "  Confessions  " 
and  "  Suspiria  de  Profnndis,"  In  1843  he  re- 
moved to  Laaswode,  a  village  about  12  miles 
from  Edinburgh.  Here  he  retnmed  to  some 
of  his  earlier  stndies,  and  produced  a  votnmc 
entitled  "The  Logic  of  Political  Economy." 
The  first  collective  edition  of  his  works  was 
I  issued  in  Boston  (21  vols,,  186]-'9) ;  it  proha- 
!  bly  included  a  few  things  not  written  by  him. 
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1  from  thiB  Amerieao  edition,  with 
notes  bj  the  uithor,  woa  commenced  in  Great 
Bntain,  of  which  uino  velamea  had  appeared 
U  the  dme  of  his  death. 

ami  DHIZEE  KHU,  a  Ui^e  town  of  the 
huOtob,  British  India,  4  m.  from  the  right 
buk  of  the  Indas,  acd  40  m.  W.  bj  B.  of  Mool- 
Lu ;  pup.  abODt  26,000,  half  Ilindooa  and  half 
MobimmedaDS.  It  has  12G  Hindoo  temples 
uid  ISO  mosqne^  and  a  bazaar  with  1,600 
abopi;  also  nianuEtotories  of  nik,  cotton,  and 
mixed  fabrics,  anil  coarae  cntlery.  Being  at 
the  intersection  of  two  great  routes  of  travel, 
it  has  ecmsiderable  trade. 

DIUTEH,  or  IMrbMlck,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in 
Si4ied,  IftL  24"  30'  N..  Ion.  46^  88'  E.,  385  m. 
E.  of  Medina.  It  lies  in  «  fertile  and  well 
naterad  valle;  at  the  fiKit  ofMoont  Ehnr,  and 
in  the  earlier  part  of  thia  century  wa»  fumoaa 
oi  tlie  capital  and  Btronghold  of  the  Wahabees. 
It  wta  then  strongly  fortified  in  the  oriental 
ftrla,  and  coDtainsd  40,000  inbnbitontd,  SO 
mosqaes,  and  30  schools.  In  18L9  it  ivas  taken 
lad  datroyed  by  Ibrahim  Pasha  in  the  war 
farthetuppressionof  the  Wahabees.  Although 
■hit  sect  ii  again  dominant  in  Nedjed,  Dera- 
Teh  nmaics  a  maas  of  rains  and  its  environs 
ire  ODOiiltiTated,  as  it  is  considered  unlucky  to 
nbaild  or  reinstate  a  city,sa  completely  over- 
throwD ;  and  their  seat  of  government  is  nov 
Kind,  ibont  10  m.  B.  E. 

KUEID,  or  Dcrteit,  a  fortified  town  of  Bns- 
siainDapheBtaB.ontheW.  shore  of  the  Caspiaa 
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■ea,  lat  42'  8'  N.,  Ion.  48'  16'  E. ;  pop.  in  188T, 
16,780,  oonsistiDg  of  Mohammeaans,  Arme- 
nians, and  Jews.  The  city  rises  from  the 
harbor  on  the  side  of  a  wooded  mountain,  in 
the  form  of  a  quadrangle,  and  the  summit  is 
crowned  by  a  citadel.  The  inhabitants  mana- 
factnre  silk,  woollen,  and  cotton  stn^  and 
cultivate  the  vine  and  aaffron.  It  is  partly 
covered  by  walls,  now  dilapidated,  bnt  which 
were  formerly  of  great  strength,  and  also  en- 
closed the  defile  known  to  the  ancients  as 
Albanian  gates.  From  the  iron  gates  of 
these  walls  it  has  its  name,  signifying  "closed 
gates."  Near  Derbend  commences  the  famoas 
wall  which  extends  westward  for  nearly  120 
m.  through  Tabasseran,  and  formerly  served  as 
a  defence  to  Persia  against  the  northern  barba- 
rians. Its  builder  is  unknown,  some  having 
attributed  it  to  Alexander,  others  to  Choe- 
roes  I.  In  728  Derbend  was  taken  from  the 
Khazars  by  the  Arabs,  and  in  1220  by  the 
Mongols.  In  1689  the  Turks  captured  part 
of  the  town,  but  were  again  expelled.  It  was 
captured  by  Russia  in  1722,  restored  to  Persia 
in  1735,  and  taken  agun  in  179G  by  the  Bus- 
sianf,  who  liave  kept  it  since. 

DERBY,  a  town  of  New  Haven  eo.,  Conn.,  on 
the  llousatonio  river,  at  its  junction  with  the 
Nangaturk,  9  m,  W.  of  New  Haven ;  pop.  m 
1670,  6,020.  The  Housatonic  and  the  New 
Haven  and  Derby  railroads  intersect  here.  The 
lown  has  a  fine  landing  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
Uonsatonic,  just  below  the  junction  of  tho 
Naugatuck,  admitting  vessels  drawing  10  ft.  of 
water,  and  was  formerly  extensively  engaged 
in  ttie  West  India  trade  and  in  ship  building. 
It  contains  the  villages  of  Ansonia  and  Bir- 
mingham.   (See  Anbonia,  and  Bibminoham.) 

DERBV,  a  parliamentary  borough  and  the 
county  town  of  Derbyshire,  Englnnd,  on  tho 
Derwent,  and  on  the  Midland  railway,  at  its 
junction  with  several  branch  linen,  127  m.  by 
rail  N.  N.  W.  of  London ;  pop.  in  1871,  49,798. 
It  is  the  principal  depot  of  the  Midland  railway 
company,  with  a  station  1,050  ft.  long.  The 
town  hall  is  a  line  building  with  carvings  in  re- 
lief and  a  high  clock  tower.  The  church  of  All 
Saints  ia  a  splendid  edifice,  built  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VII.  in  rich  Gothic  style.  St.  Alk- 
mnnd's  chnrch  has  a  Gothic  spire  206  ft.  high. 
8l  Peter's  is  the  oldest  and  St.  Andrew's  the 
newest  of  the  chu  re  lies.  There  are  44  pinccsof 
worship,  of  which  17  belong  to  the  established 
church.  There  is  a  philosophical  society  found- 
ed by  Dr.  Erasmus  D.irwin.  with  a  well  stocked  . 
mnsenm,  a  mechanics'  institute,  an  atlienoinm, 
an  infirmary,  n  county  asylum,  and  a  county 
prison.  Tho  free  grammar  school  is  one  of  tlie 
oldest  in  England.  A  fine  arboretum  of  IS 
ceres,  laid  out  in  1840  by  Loudon,  and  present- 
ed to  the  city  by  Joseph  Stmlt,  is  a  popular 
resort.  There  is  olso  a  new  park  of  six  acres, 
the  frift  of  another  citizen.  Manufactures  are 
carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent,  including 
silk,  hosiery,  lace,  iron  and  brass  work,  car- 
riages, harness,  shot,  and  porcelain.    The  Qrst 
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Bilk  mill  in  Engluitl  was  bailt  here  in  1718, 

and  there  are  now  36  eatablisLmcntB  of  tbe 
kind.  The  marbles  nud  epars  found  in  the 
viclnit;  are  wrongbt  into  ornaments.  Derby 
pvea  the  title  of  earl  to  the  Stanley  family. 

DEKBT.  I.  Edward  (Mbef  fi^th-Stailej, 
14th  earl  ot^  and  Baron  Stanley,  a  British 
statesman,  bom  at  Enowsley  Park,  Laneaabire, 
March  29,  IT99,  died  there,  Oct.  23, 18S9.  He 
was  educated  at  Eton  and  at  ChriBtcbnrch, 
Oxford,  and  was  distingaished  at  tbe  nni- 
Tersitj  for  his  classical  attainments,  gaining 
the  prize  for  Latin  verse  in  18IS.  In  1821  he 
entered  parliament  as  member  for  Stookbridge, 
and  soon  took  rank  among  the  ablest  debaters 
and  most  prominent  leaders  of  tbe  whig  oppo- 
sition to  the  ministry  of  the  ear!  of  Liverpool, 
lie  was  elected  member  for  Preston,  Lan- 
cashire, in  1820,  and  on  Marcb  II,  1627,  took 
office  as  Tinder  secretary  for  the  colonies  in 
Canning's  adminiBtratioD,  which  office  he  con- 
tinned  to  hold  in  the  Goderioh  cabinet  until 
its  dissolation  in  Janaary,  1828.  During  the 
three  years  of  the  Wellington  government  he 
fignred  among  the  prominent  orators  and 
statesmen  in  the  boose  of  commons.  On  the 
formation  of  the  reform  cabinet  of  Ixird  Grey 
in  1S30,  he  was  appointed  chief  secretary  for 
Ireland,  with  a  seat  in  the  cabinet  Be  failed 
of  re&leotion  from  Preston,  and  represented 
the  borough  of  Windsor  from  1S30  to  1682, 
when  ho  was  retarned  by  one  of  the  divisions 
of  Lancashire.  In  the  great  struggle  of  18S2- 
'S,  which  resulted  in  the  passage  of  tlie  reform 
bill,  the  church  temporalities  bill,  and  the  bill 
to  establish  national  education  in  Ireland,  Mr. 
Stanley  took  a  brilliant  and  effective  part,  and 
was  tbe  strongest  antagonist  of  O'Connell  in 
his  agitation  for  a  repeal  of  the  anion.  In  1833 
he  exchanged  the  office  of  chief  secretary  for 
Ireland  for  that  of  secretary  of  state  for  the 
colonies,  being  nominated  to  this  post  with  the 

Siecial  object  of  carrying  the  abolition  of 
avery  in  the  West  Indies,  which  was  effected 
under  his  onspices.  In  the  following  yoor, 
on  the  snccession  of  his  father  to  the  earl- 
dom, he  became  known  by  the  courtesy  title 
of  Lord  Stanley,  and  in  the  same  year  retired 
from  the  cabinet  in  consequence  of  his  non- 
con  cnrrenoe  with  the  ministerial  proposition 
to  appropriate  the  surplus  funds  of  the  Irish 
charch  establishment  for  secular  education. 
In  the  brief  administration  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  (December,  1834,  to  April,  1835),  Lord 
Stanley  refused  to  take  office,  and  long  be- 
fore the  close  of  Lord  Melbourne's  adminis- 
tration he  and  his  followers  were  found  voting 
steadily  with  the  conservative  opposition,  aa 
avowed  members  of  that  party.  In  1841  the 
whigs  went  out  of  office,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel 
formed  a  cabinet  in  which  Lord  Stanley  occn- 
pied  a  seat  as  colonial  aecretary.  In  1644, 
while  his  father  was  still  living,  he  was  sum- 
moned by  writ  to  the  bouse  of  lords  as  Baron 
Stanley  of  BickerBtAffo,and  assumed  the  leader- 
ship of  the  conservative  party  in  that  body. 


When  Sir  Robert  Peel  resolved  in  184G  to 
adopt  a  free-trade  policy,  and  remove  prohibi- 
tive duties  on  foreign  grain  and  breadstaSa, 
Lord  Stanley  leit  the  cabinet  and  became  the 
leader  of  the  protectionist  opposition.  When, 
in  December,  1846,  Sir  Robert  tendered  his 
resignation  to  the  queen.  Lord  Stanley  waa  in- 
vited by  her  m^esty,  at  tbe  instance  of  Lord 
John  KuBsetl,  to  form' a  protectionist  cabinet, 
but  he  declined.  During  tbe  rax  years  of  Lord 
John  KuBsell's  tenure  of  the  premiership.  Lord 
Stanley  added  to  his  already  high  fame  aa  an 
orator  and  a  atateaman  by  his  oourae  as  leader 
of  the  opposition  in  the  house  of  lords.  Ilia 
speech  on  the  Irish  poor  laws  in  3649,  that  on 
the  affairs  of  Greece  in  1660,  end  his  expla- 
nation of  tbe  reasons  why  be  declined  the 
Sremiership  in  February,  1861,  when  Lord 
ohn  Rnsacll's  ministry  were  defeated  in  the 
house  of  commons  on  Mr.  Locke  King's  motion 
for  an  extension  of  tbe  franchise,  are  among  the 
most  remarkable  of  his  forensic  efforts.  On 
the  death  of  hia  father,  Jnne  SO,  1861,  he  sno- 
ceeded  to  the  earldom  and  the  vast  ancestral 
estates  of  his  family  in  England  and  Ireland. 
On  Feb.  20,  1652,  Lord  John  Rusaell  having 
sustiuned  another  defeat  on  the  militia  hill. 
Lord  Derby  was  again  called  to  construct  a 
cabinet,  and  succeeded  in  performing  the  task; 
but  fuling  to  obt^n  tbe  support  of  parljaraent 
for  his  financial  measures,  lie  resigned  in  De- 
cember of  the  same  year.  On  the  fall  of  the 
coalition  ministry  of  Lord  Aberdeen  in  16CB, 
he  refused  an  invitation  to  form  a  new  cabi- 
net; bnt  on  the  resignation  of  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  in  1868,  he  took  the  seals  once  more  aa 
first  lord  of  the  treasury.  Being  defeated  on  a 
measure  of  parliamentary  reform,  be  dissolved 
parliament;  but  the  new  honae  of  commons 
passed  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  in  Jnne, 
1859,  and  he  was  consequently  forced  to  re- 
sign. For  seven  years  he  remained  out  of  of- 
fice, and  during  that  period  devoted  much 
time  t«  tbe  study  of  the  classics,  llis  transla- 
tion of  Homer's  Ilisd  in  blank  verse,  pnblisbed 
in  1664,  is  one  of  the  best  versions  of  the  great 
epic.  He  became  prime  minister  a  third  time 
on  the  fall  of  the  liberal  ministry  of  Lord  Rtia- 
sell  in  June,  1666,  and  under  hia  adminiatra- 
tion  the  reform  biU  of  I86T,  establishing  bonee- 
hnld  anflVage,  waa  passed.  Tbe  new  parlia- 
ment, chosen  on  the  issne  of  tbe  disestablish- 
ment of  the  cborch  in  Ireland,  was  found  to  be 
strongly  opposed  to  the  government,  and  in 
February,  1866,  LordDerbyresigned.  Astatno 
in  his  honor  was  erected  at  Preston  in  18T8. 
n.  Edward  Hmj  Salth-SUaleT,  16th  earl,  son 
of  the  preceding,  bom  at  Knowaley  Park,  July 
21,  1626.  He  was  educated  at  Rugby,  and  at 
Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  a 
first  class  in  classics  in  1648.  Having  been 
nnsnccesafiil  as  a  candidate  for  parliament  from 
Lancaahire  in  March,  1848,  he  set  ont  on  a  tour 
of  the  United  Stal«e,  Canada,  and  the  West  In- 
dies, and  during  his  absence  was  returned  from 
Lynn  Regis,  which  be  continued  to  represent 
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mdl  be  succeeded  to  tlio  peerage.  After  hia 
retam  io  1660  he  made  an  able  speech  in  the 
house  of  ccamnoas  on  the  condition  aiul  adrnin- 
btration  of  the  ragar  colonies.  He  next  mode 
iTiiittotheEtiBt,  and  while  in  India,  in  March, 
\i}%  was  appointed  nnder  secretary  for  for- 
«<ga  sAaira  in  his  father's  first  adminiBtration. 
In  IS33  he  ^nbinitted  a  plan  for  the  reform  of 
tiie  administration  of  India,  more  thoron^h 
thu  that  contemplated  bj  the  existing  minis- 
crr.  and  forediaduwing  that  adopted  in  18SS, 
Tbou^  he  was  a  conapionous  member  of  the 
ramervatiTe  partf.  Lord  Paimerston  offered 
iiim  a  place  in  the  cabinet  in  1B56,  which  he 
dtclined.  He  became  secretary  for  the  colo- 
nies in  the  second  Derby  cabinet  in  1656,  and 
on  tbe  reMgnation  of  Lord  EUenboron^h  in 
]lsT  became  president  of  the  board  of  control, 
with  the  title  of  her  m^eaty's  commissioner 
for  the  offiiira  of  India.  The  transfer  of  the 
maoigenient  of  Indian  affairs  from  the  East 
India  company  to  the  officers  of  the  crown  wna 
effected  under  his  direction,  and  be  became  tbe 
fim  socretory  of  state  for  India.  In  the  third 
tiiministration  of  Lord  Derby,  in  ISSB,  he  be- 
came secretary  of  atate  for  foreign  affairs,  and 
coodacted  with  marked  snccetu  the  negotiations 
for  tbe  settlement  of  the  Lnicmbnrg  difRcnlty. 
He  went  oat  of  office  on  the  accession  of  Mr. 
(iUdstone  in  December,  1868,  and  on  April  1, 
1369.  iras  installed  lord  rector  of  the  university 
of  Gtaagow.  On  the  death  of  bia  father  in 
October,  1SS9,  he  toolt  hia  seat  in  the  honse  of 
lords,  of  which  he  became  one  of  the  most  in- 
llnential  membera.  In  1870  he  married  the 
dowager  marchioness  of  Salisbury,  and  on  Feb. 
^.  IST4,  renamed  the  direction  of  foreign  af- 
fiin  as  a  member  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  cabinet. 

HUTMIBE,  a  central  county  of  England, 
bordering  on  Yorkahire,  Nottinghamshire,  Lei- 
cectcrahire,  Staffordshire,  and  Cheshire ;  length 
M  m^  greatest  lirsadth  84  m. ;  area,  1,080  sq. 
ttu;  pop.  in  1871,  860,658.  Capital,  Derby, 
The  county  is  level  or  moderately  hilly, 
sbocitding  in  fine  scenery,  fertile,  well  cnlti- 
Tited,  and  rich  in  minerals.  It  is  watered  by 
the  Derwent,  Trent,  Dove,  Wye,  Erewash,  and 
Rother.  The  S.  and  £.  parts  prodoce  wheat, 
bariey,  and  other  kinds  of  grain  ;  tlie  N.  part, 
where  the  aurftce  is  more  hilly  and  the  cli- 
mate  colder,  is  occupied  chiefly  by  oat  fields 
toi  pBstnres.  The  elevated  region  called  the 
High  peak  or  Derbyshire  highlands,  consisting 
of  1  soooession  of  bleak  hills,  some  of  which 
ritt  nearly  2,000  ft  above  the  sea,  interspersed 
with  narrow  valleys,  is  famona  for  its  romantic 
wenerv.  Tbe  climate  is  rather  cold  and  moist, 
thick  fogs  and  even  hoar  frost  not  being  un- 
cfltnmoBin  summer.  Dairy  husbandry  is  car- 
ried on  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  county,  and 
vnong  the  bills  amall  sheep  and  a  breed  of 
liiiht,  ilender  horses  are  reared.  Among  tbe 
ninerala  are  coal,  iron,  lead,  xinc,  copper, 
FTpsam,  black  and  variegated  marble,  flnor 
nwr.  small  crystals  called  Derbyshire  diamonds, 
chsltedony,  Jfttper,  and  a  few  onyxes.    The 


coal  Seld  covers  a  targe  area,  and  belongs  to 
tbe  same  great  field  which  extends  over  port 
of  the  West  Kiding  of  Yorkshire  and  part  of 
(fottingbamshirc.  Mining  ia  an  important  in- 
terest, and  there  are  extensive  founderiea  and 
forgea  in  the  large  towns.  Tbe  lead  mines 
have  been  worked  on  lease  from  time  immemo- 
rial, and  are  the  subjecta  of  several  very  an- 
cient and  peculiar  laws.  The  county  is  trav- 
erned  by  a  large  number  of  canals  and  rul- 
ways.  The  manufactures  are  impurtant,  and 
comprise  cotton,  silk,  calico,  cambric,  fustian, 
mnaiin,  tape,  candle  wicba,  machinery,  agri- 
cultural implements,  leather,  hats,  paper,  and 
porcelain.  The  first  cotton  mill  was  built  by 
Ricliard  Arkwright  at  Cromford  in  1771,  and 
the  county  was  also  the  cradle  of  tbe  ailk 
and  woollen  manufactures  of  the  kingdom. 
In  the  mountain  district  are  numerous  tepid 
mineral  springs,  which  are  resorted  to  by  in- 
valids, especially  those  of  Buxton  and  Matlock. 
There  are  in  the  county  numerous  remains  of 
the  circles  and  cromlechs  of  the  druids,  variona 
relics  of  tbelioman  domination,  auch  as  roads 
and  baths,  and  ruins  of  many  medicevat  cas- 
tles, abbeys,  and  monasteries. 


tingniahed  by  ita  fine  shades  of  purple,  blue, 
red,  and  yellow.  These,  together  with  the 
soundness  of  the  stone,  render  it  well  adapted 
for  ornamental  purpoaea.  The  manufaoture  of 
caps,  tables,  vases,  inkstanda,  and  other  ob- 
jects, is  extensively  carried  on  in  several  towna 
of  the  county,  as  at  Derby,  Buxton,  Caatleton, 
and  Bakewell.  The  stone  takea  a  high  polish 
for  one  so  soft ;  but  the  property  which  ren- 
ders it  easy  to  he  worked  makes  it  liable  to 
be  aoon  defaced  by  scratches.  It  is  found  near 
Gastleton  in  fissures  in  the  limestone  rocks. 

DEBFFUNGER,  Cewg  tm  (originally  DdBP- 
LiN'o).  a  German  soldier,  bom  in  Bohemia  in 
March,  1606,  died  Feb.  4,  1S9S.  At  the  aga 
of  14  be  fought  in  the  Protestant  army  at  the 
battle  of  Pragne,  and  some  ton  years  later  en- 
tered the  Swedish  army  as  an  ofiicer  under  Gus- 
tavua  Adolphus.  His  conduct  in  the  Swedish 
victory  at  Leipsio,  I64S,  gained  him  the  rank 
of  m^or  general.  Afterward  he  entered  the 
service  of  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  as 
lieutenant  general,  and  distinguished  himself 
against  the  Poles,  Swedea,  and  French.  In 
1670  he  became  field  marshal,  and  in  1674 
baron  of  tbe  German  empire ;  routed  the 
Swedes  near  Bathenan,  June  IS,  1676,  and  at 
Fehrbellin  three  days  afterward,  and  secured 
the  greater  portion  of  Pomerania  for  the  elec- 
tor. In  1678  he  was  made  military  governor  ■ 
of  lower  Pomerania;  and  in  the  winter  cam- 
paign of  1678-'9  he  caused  9,000  soldiers  and 
80  gnna  to  cross  the  ice  on  aleds  aa  far  as  Tilut, 
and  ronted  tbe  Swedes  near  the  latter  city. 

DEBfi)  Uagh  (red  lake),  a  lake  in  the  county 
Donegal,  Ireland,  abont  7  m.  E.  S,  E.  of  Done- 
gal. 8  m.  long,  and  2^  m.  wide  at  tbe  broadest 
port.    It  ia  enclosed  on  all  udes  except  the 
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Moth  bj  steep,  bBmn  hills  trmn  700  to  1,200 
ft.  hit;h.  It  Ilea  467  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
eeft,  and  U  TO  ft  deep.  A  maltitnde  of  islands 
dot  its  surface,  one  of  which,  called  Station 
iaiand,  about  on  acre  in  eztent,  oontains  a  oave 
known  as  St.  Patrick's  Purgatory,  to  which 
fi-om  10,000  to  15,000  pilgrims  from  all  parts 
of  Ireland  resort  annnall}'  between  Jane  I  and 
Ang.  15.  The;  remain  on  the  island,  which 
contains  two  chapels,  a  boose  for  the  priests, 
and  a  few  cabins,  from  tliree  to  nine  doyo, 
their  only  food  during  that  time  being  bread 
and  wat«r.  Saint's  isle,  which  was  the  on- 
g-inal  Beat  of  8t.  Patrick's  Pargatory,  contains 
the  remains  of  a  priory  founded  in  the  Tth 
century. — There  is  another  Longh  Derg,  form- 
ing an  expansion  of  the  river  Shannon  be- 
tween Tipperory  and  Qalway,  ahont  M  ni, 
long  and  from  £  to  <t  m.  wide. 

DOHAM,  WUUsH,  an  English  divine  and 
natural  philosopher,  bom  at  Stoughton,  near 
Woreeater,  in  November,  1657,  died  at  (Jp- 
minster,  near  London,  April  6,  17S5.  He  he- 
ofune  rector  of  Upminster  in  1689,  and  canon 
of  Windsor  in  1716.  He  contributed  largely 
to  periodica!  literotare,  and  edited  some  of  the 
works  of  Hay  the  botanist  and  Hook  the  natn- 
ral  philosopher.  As  a  member  of  the  royal 
society  he  contribnted  valaable  Bciontific  pa- 
pers to  its  "Transactions."  The  most  impor- 
tant of  his  published  works  are:  "The  Arti- 
ficial Clockmaker"  (4th  ed.,  1734);  "Phyaico- 
Theology  "  (16  disconrsea  preached  at  Boyle's 
lecture,  1TI8),  and  "Astro-Theology "  (1714), 
designed  to  prove  the  e3ist«nce  and  attributes 
of  God  from  an  examinationof  the  works  of  cre- 
ation; and  "  Christo-Theology  "  (1780),  a  ser- 
mon to  prove  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity. 

DlSunsnS,  the  BcientiAc  name  of  the  larder 
beetle  (D.  laTdaHvt,  Fabr.),  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  destrnctive  of  mnseam  pests.  It  is 
about  half  an  inch  long,  oblong-oval,  with  short 
legs,  and  black,  the  base  of  the  wing  covers 
with  a  grayish  boff  broad  band.  Slow  in  ils 
movements,  it  seeks  some  crevice  or  feifms 
death  when  disturbed.    The  larva  are  hairy, 


the  body  ending  in  a  pencil  of  hoirs.  The 
genus  withreMit,  of  the  same  family  of  skin 
beetles,  not  more  than  one  eiglith  of  an  inch 
long,  generally  less,  is  covered  with  transverse 
wavy  bands  of  irregnlor  spots ;  the  larva  is 
short  and  thick,  with  long  bristles.  Both  these 
beetlee  commit  th^  depredations  in  the  larva 
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oonditjcm  during  the  snmmer  or  latter  part  tS 
spring;  they  attack  and  often  oompletely  de- 
stroy natnrai  history  specimens  of  every  kind, 
where  any  animal  matter  renuuna.  The  con- 
stant evaporation  of  benzine,  camphor,  creo- 
sote, and  turpentine  In  the  museum  cases  will 
nsnally  keep  them  out ;  specimens  tbtvoughly 
impregnated  with  caTbolio  acid,  arsenic,  or 
corrosive  sublimate  are  safe  from  their  attacks. 
Their  presence  may  be  detected  by  the  dust 
which  they  make  falling  beneath  the  specimens. 
The  last  is  the  A.  miuaonim  (Fabr.). 

DEEMWT,  ThMUH,  an  Irish  poet,  bom  at 
Ennis  in  1776,  died  U  Sydenham,  near  London, 
in  1803.  His  father  was  a  schoolmaster,  and  is 
said  to  have  employed  him  while  only  in  hia 
ninth  year  as  his  assistant  in  teaching  Latin 
and  Greek.  He  afl«rward  ran  away  to  Dublin, 
enlisted  in  the  army,  and  served  In  the  expe- 
dition to  Holland  nnder  the  earl  of  Holro,  who 
promoted  bim  to  a  second  lientenantcy ;  but 
by  his  intemperate  habits  he  lost  the  favor  of 
his  patron,  and  afterward  lived  some  time  in 
London,  and  died  in  eitreme  poverty.  A 
small  volume  of  poems  written  by  him  in  hiB 
I8th  year  appeared  in  1793.  In  176S  be  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet  on  the  French  revolution, 
to  which  woe  appended  a  poem  entitled  "The 
Reform."  During  his  residence  in  London  he 
published  two  volumes  of  poems,  in  1800  and 
1802,  and  a  separate  poem,  "The  Battle  of 
the  Bards."  Hia  life,  by  J.  O,  Raymond,  was 
published  in  1605,  and  his  works,  under  the 
title  of  "The  Horp  of  Erin,"  in  1807,  eooh  in 
2  vols. 

DEBBICK.    See  Csanr. 

DEIUT.      See  LONDONDBBBT. 

DSTtSH,  or  Dcrvtse,  a  Persian  word  equiva- 
lent to  the  Arabic  /hittr,  aigcifying  poor,  nsed 
in  Mohammedan  countries  to  designate  a  re- 
ligious clasa  corresponding  in  some  respects  to 
the  monks  of  Christendom.  There  are  many 
orders  of  dervishes,  disiinguished  by  peculiari- 
ties of  faith,  ceremony,  and  costume.  They 
are  gathered  usually  into  communities,  each 
in  chaise  of  a  sheikh,  and  live  together  in 
monasteries,  but  many  dwell  In  villages  with 
their  families.  Their  discipline  professes  to  be 
very  strict,  ita  chief  refjuirements  being  poverty, 
chastity,  and  humility.  Mendicity  is  forbidden, 
except  in  the  order  of  the  Bektaahis,  and  their 
monastic  rules  require  them  to  support  them- 
selves by  the  labor  of  their  bands,  though  tiiey 
are  nsually  supplied  by  donations.  With  the 
exception  of  the  order  of  the  Hevlevis,  all  are 
allowed  to  marry  and  have  dwellings  ontsida 
of  the  convents,  but  must  pass  at  least  two 
nights  of  each  week  with  their  associates. 
Their  religions  rites  consist  of  mortifications 
of  the  flesh,  prayers,  and  dancing,  fiesidtia 
the  fast  of  the  Ramadan,  they  observe  one 
weekly  fast  from  morning  till  night,  and  they 
hold  religious  meetings  on  Tuesdays  and  Fri- 
days. They  are  fluently  to  be  seen  in  the 
streets  haranguing  the  multitade  and  makiiiR 
a  display  of  their  wisdom  and  piety,  but  their 
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KtuI  prutioe*  are  often  Tat  from  eandstent 
vitli  tbeir  profeaa«d  otaiidard.  Some  oi  them 
k«d  1  vagrant  life,  and  traverse  all  the  ooon- 
tries  of  the  E«at  fHrni  die  U^itatroneon  to 
the  Gai^ea,  being  lodged  and  fed  in  the  oon< 
veuti  of  their  order ;  and  thej  are  oocaaioaallj 
mtt  in  European  citiee,  playing  tlie  part  of 
jDgglen,  soroerere,  and  raoiiatebanks.  They 
Tear  coane  robes  and  go  bare-le^^;ed  and  with 
tlie  breast  uncovered,  and  the  use  of  intoii- 
eating  tiqaors  and  of  opinm  is  aa 


ire  the  Mevlevta,  or  whirling  derviahei,  whose 
principal  mcHiaBterj  is  at  Konieh  in  Anatolia. 
Thdr  oeremoniea  consist  chiefly  of  faDtaatic 
d*nc«*,  in  which  thej  whirl  around  with  great 
npiditj  to  the  sound  of  a  flate,  stopping  sad- 
denlj  when  tii«  mnsio  ceases,  or  continuing 
uodl  they  drop  from  exhaustion.  The;  do  this 
in  memory  of  their  fotuid«r,  UevleTi  Jelal 


ed-Din  el-Rnini,  tie  Persian  poet,  who  died 
•bom  ISSa.  He  is  said  to  have  tamed  mirao- 
nloiHly  aroand  for  four  days  without  food 
or  Boariahment,  while  his  companion  Eamxa 
played  the  date.  The  Rd&jh,  or  howling  der- 
tiihea,  sway  their  bodies  backward  and  for- 
TVd  miil  they  foam  at  tlie  mouth  and  fall  to 
tht  gTDDud,  voaifeTonslj  ojacQlating  meanwhile 
the  name  of  Allah  and  incoherent  phrases. 
They  are  diattngmshed  also  for  self-mortiSoa- 
lioQ.  Ib«r  founder  was  Sheilih  Ahmed  Rufai, 
ud  they  dal«  firom  1183.  The  Calenders  are 
iMioaaUe  &a  their  peculiar  dress,  which  is 
■ptnetimee  parti-oolored,  and  sometimes  oon- 
MU  of  only  a  sheepskin  about  the  loins,  while 
tbc  npper  part  of  the  body  is  painted  fantas- 
ti^y.  There  are  older  orders,  but  none  of 
tqul  inporUnoo,  and  some  that  have  various 
pccnliaritiea  of  doctrine.  The  Hnnasihis  be- 
liare  in  the  traiumigratku  of  souls ;  the  Esh- 
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rakis  are  given  to  a  kind  of  poetical  mja- 

ticism,  seeing  divinity  in  forma,  colors,  and 
sounds;  and  the  Umretis  hold  opinions  almost 
equivalent  to  those  of  the  ancient  Epicureans. 
•-Religious  orders*  similar  to  the  dervishes  are 
traced  in  the  li^t  beyond  the  Christian  erk, 
and  tradition  assigns  many  of  the  ezistjog 
brothwhoods  to  the  earliest  days  of  Islam,  the 
foundation  of  some  iwing  attributed  to  the 
caliphs  Abnbckr  and  Ali ;  but  it  is  doubtful  if 
any  of  them  are  older  than  the  9th  century. 
The  Marabouts  among  the  Mohammedans  uf 
the  Barbary  states  ore  similar  to  the  dervishes. 

DEKWENT,  the  name  of  several  rivers  of 
England.  L  A  river  of  Cumberland,  82  m. 
long,  ridng  in  the  district  of  Borrowdale,  and 
flowing  S.  and  then  S.  W.  into  the  Irish  sea, 
which  it  enters  near  Workington.  It  forms 
the  cataract  of  Lodore  near  its  head  watera, 
and  the  lake  of  Derwentwaler  near  Keswick, 
where  it  is  joined  by  the  Greta ;  expands  into 
Baaaenthwaite  water  at  the  town  of  that  name, 
and  receives  the  river  Cocker  at  Cookermouth. 
Its  banks  abound  in  rich  and  varied  scenery. 
II>  A  river  of  Derbyshire,  risiug  in  a  plooe 
called  "the  trough,"  in  the  mountains  which 
extend  along  the  N.  boandary  of  the  county, 
and  uniting  with  the  Trent  on  the  borders  of 
Leicestershire,  after  a  course  of  about  CO  m. 
Its  genera]  course  is  8.  E.  It  passea  Chats- 
worth  house  and  the  towns  of  Matlock,  Belper, 
and  Derby.  Its  scenery,  porticulariy  in  the 
upper  part,  is  beautifully  diverufled.  III.  A 
river  of  Yorkshire,  East  Riding,  rising  near 
Harwood  dale,  flowing  nearly  S.  with  many 
windiDgs,  and  falling  into  the  Uuse  at  Barmby, 
after  B  coarse  of  about  GO  m.  It  is  navigaUe 
to  Malton,  ST  m.  above  its  month. 

DEKWEHT,  a  river  of  Tasmania,  rising  near 
the  centre  of  the  island  in  Lake  8t  Claire. 
flowing  8.  E-  into  the  district  of  Norfolk,  and 
entering  the  8.  Pacific  ocean  throagh  an  estu- 
ary which  separates  the  districts  of  Hoitart 
Town  and  Richmond.  The  estoary  is  about  4 
m.  broad  at  its  entrance,  and  retains  this  width 
for  a  distance  of  6  or  B  m.  inland.  Cn  Iron 
Pot  island  at  its  mouth  is  a  lighthouse  with  a 
filed  light  70  ft.  above  the  sea. 

DEBWENTWITEE,  JaiKS  Baddllh,  third  eari 
of,  a  leader  in  the  English  rebellion  of  IT16, 
bom  in  1089,  beheaded  Feb.  24,  ITIB.  Re  be- 
longed to  on  ancient  Catholic  family  in  North- 
Dmberland,  was  educated  at  St.  Germain,  and 
succeeded  to  the  earldom  in  ITOS.  He  joined 
with  other  noblemen  of  tlie  north  and  west  of 
Enghind,  toward  tlie  end  of  1T14,  in  a  plot  for 
the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts.  The  matter 
coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  government  of 
George  1.,  the  habea*  et»vu»  aotw  as  suspended 
and  warrants  were  issued  agunst  the  suqieeted. 
The  standard  of  rebellion  having  been  raised 
in  Scotland,  Lord  Derwentwater  commenced 
the  movement  in  England,  Oct.  8,  1716.  Mr. 
Forster,  a  Protestant  member  of  parliament 
for  Cumberland,  was  oliosen  leader,  but  recmits 
oame  in  slowly,  and  the  plan*  of  the  leaders 
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vere  ill  fomwd  and  inefFective.  After  march- 
ing into  Scotland,  and  returning  without  ac- 
coropliahing  aajtbins,  and  BkirmiBhing  about 
in  Ooniberland  and  Lanoaahire,  they  encoun- 
tered the  British  troops  nader  Qea.  Willa  at 
Preston,  and,  afler  an  action  in  which  Der- 
WMitwfltcr  displayed  great  bravery,  snrren^ 
dered  on  a  promiae  that  their  Uvea  ahoald  be 
spared.  Lord  Derwentwater  wa»  impeached 
and  bronght  to  trial  in  Jannory,  lTt6.  He 
pleaded  guilty,  and  threw  bimaeif  on  the  mercy 
of  the  crown,  alleging  hia  yonth  and  inexpe- 
rience aa  an  excnse ;  bnt  he  was  condemned  to 
death  as  a  tr^tor,  and  notwithstanding  great 
efforts  to  obtain  hia  pardon  waa  beheaded  on 
Tower  hill.  Ho  died  proteatiDg  his  loyalty  to 
Jamea  IJI.,  and  asserting  that  "  diahonorahle 
terms  had  been  propoaed  to  him  as  the  price 
of  his  life,  whicli  he  had  reinsod  to  accept." 
His  life  was  written  by  Sydney  Gibson. 

DEBZHITIK,  GaTitU  KsMMTlttk,  a  Rnsnan 
lyrical  poet,  bom  in  Kazan  in  July,  174S,  died 
in  July,  181B.  Ha  was  admitted  to  the  gym- 
naainm  of  Kazan  in  I7S8,  and  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  principal,  who  took  him  to  St. 
Petersbui^.  He  entered  the  cavalry,  where 
he  distingnished  himself,  and  subsequently  the 
civil  service,  and  waa  snccessively  governor 
of  Olonetz  and  TamboT.  In  1791  (^harine 
II.  appointed  him  secretary  of  state,  and  a 
few  years  later  president  of  the  college  of 
oommerce.  On  Paul's  accession  to  the  throne 
he  waa  placed  at  the  head  of  the  ooancil  of 
Btate.  Id  1800  he  was  imperial  treasurer, 
and  in  1803  minister  of  justice.  His  princi- 
pal poems  are  the  odes  on  tiie  birth  of  the  em- 
peror Alexander,  against  irreligion,  on  the 
new  year  1791,  to  God,  and  on  God's  majesty. 
Many  of  them  abound  with  beautiful  moral  sen- 
tjmenta  and  expressions,  especially  his  ode  to 
Ood,  which  waa  not  only  translated  into  seve- 
ral European  languages,  but  also  into  Chiiwse 
and  Japaneae.  It  is  said  to  have  been  hang  up 
in  the  palace  of  the  emperor  of  China,  printed 
in  gold  letters  on  white  satin;  and,  according 
to  Golovnia's  account,  it  was  placed  in  the 
same  manner  in  the  temple  of  Ymo.  His  com- 
plete works  are  in  S  vols.  8ro  (St.  Peterahn^, 
181&-'15). 

DESAGVIDERO  (Span.,  drain).  I.  A  naviga- 
ble river  of  Bolivia,  the  outlet  of  Lake  Titicoca, 
flowinft  180  m.  S.  B.  E.  through  the  plain  named 
from  it,  with  a  descent  of  abont  490  ft.,  into 
Lake  Anllagaa,  which  has  no  outlet.  Its 
width  varies  from  S6  to  60  yards,  and  it  is  nnite 
deep.  The  current  is  very  slow.  Near  Lake 
Titicaca  it  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  boilt  by  the 
fifth  iuca  of  Peru  for  the  passage  of  his  army. 
Ill  An  immense  inter-alpiue  plain  comprised 
between  the  Oordilleras  Oriental  and  Occi- 
dental of  the  Bolivian  Andes,  abont  one  third 
in  Pern,  and  the  remainder  in  Bolivia,  400  m. 
long  and  from  80  to  SO  m.  wide.  Save  in  the 
towns,  the  population  is  mainly  mode  up  of  the 
Qnichnas  or  lucas,  and  the  Aymaras.  From 
ita  elevation,  which  averages  18,840  A.  above 
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the  level  of  the  sea,  its  extent,  and  the  num- 
ber and  height  of  the  snow-capped  peaks  by 
which  it  is  snrrounded,  it  has  been  called  the 
Thibet  of  South  America.  The  main  element 
in  the  formation  of  the  more  elevated  portions 
is  trachytio  conglotiierat«B  in  various  stages  <^ 
decomposition,  especially  in  the  northern  parts, 
which  are  intersected  by  isolated  hills  and  low 
mountain  ranges.  Corocoro  to  the  north  wa> 
long  celebrated  for  its  rich  silver  mines;  and 
both  silver  and  gold  have  been  found  in  va- 
rious localities,  more  partioidarly  in  the  region 
contiguoas  to  the  Nevada  de  lllimani,  from 
the  base  of  which  a  large  block  of  native  gold 
was  detached  by  lightning.  The  maas  waa 
afterward  sold  at  an  enormous  price,  and  de- 

SiHit«d  in  the  mnsenm  of  natnral  history  at 
adrid.  The  tin  mines  of  Ornro  are  among 
the  richest  in  the  world;  copper  is  said  to  be 
as  plentiful  in  the  mooctatn  country  as  silver 
has  been  m  the  Oerro  de  Potoel;  and  many 
other  minerals  are  likewise  abundant;  bat, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  transuortation,  these 
sources  of  wealth  still  lie  unexplored.  Of  sev- 
eral thermal  springs,  those  named  Urimiri  and 
MochacamaroB  are  the  best  known.  .  Notwith- 
ftanding  the  intertropical  situation  of  the  val- 
ley, its  elevation  gives  it  a  mild  and  salubrioua 
climate.  The  y<ear  is  divided  into  two  aea- 
sons:  summer,  from  November  to  April;  and 
winter,  from  May  to  Ootober.  During  the  for- 
mer, which  is  the  wet  season,  almost  every  day 
brings  rain,  and  the  nights  are  often  chilly, 
with  occasional  frost;  but  during  the  winter 
snow  and  rain  are  never  seen,  except  at  the 
commencement  and  end.  Not  a  tree  is  to  be 
seen.  The  lower  districts  are  clothed  with  a 
beantJM  green  turf,  and  in  the  valleys  grows 
a  coarae  grass  affording  excellent  pasture. 
Although   the  plain  is  well   watered   by  the 

S«at  Lake  Titicaca,  Lake  Anilagas,  the  river 
esaguadero  connecting  these  lakes,  another 
smaller  lake,  and  many  minor  streams,  the 
cereals  do  not  attwn  maturity.  Potatoes  aro 
plenty  and  grow  wild ;  and  the  qamoA(cheiiopo- 
dium  gvinoa),  often  used  as  a  substitute  for 
the  potato,  is  sedulously  cultivated.  The  baoka 
of  Lake  Titicaca  have  a  luxuriant  growth  of 
mshes  useful  to  the  Indians  for  making  hnta, 
mata,  boats,  and  other  coiumoditiea.  Bemarkft- 
bleamong  the  fauna  of  the  pMn  aro  the  gnanaoo 
and  the  allied  genera  of  alpacas,  llamas,  and 
vicuflaa,  all  of  which  roam  in  nambers  in  every 
directian,  yielding  abundant  Qeeces  of  precious 
wool.  Numerous  herds  of  cattle  graze  along 
the  bonks  of  the  rivers ;  horses,  asses,  and  mules 
are  very  plentiful ;  and  there  are  two  rodents, 
a  species  of  hare,  and  the  bizoooha,  whose 
bnrrowings  render  travel  on  horseback  dan- 
gerous in  many  localities.  Some  delicious  fish 
are  taken  in  the  lakes  and  rivers.  Of  the 
towns,  which  are  few  and  small,  Oruro  is  the 
most  important. 

DfSilX  DE  VETfiOVX,  Uala  Chaiki  irttlMs  & 
French  general,  bom  at  St.  Hilaire  d'Ayat  in 
Anvergne,  Ang.  17,  1766,  killed  at  Marengo, 
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Jone  14,  1800.  He  wu  edncAted  at  the  mlll- 
tarj  Bobool  of  Effiat,  vhere  he  remained  eeven 
jenn.  leaving  at  the  age  of  IS  to  eDter  the 
t^raent  of  Brittan}'  under  the  name  of  the 
dKvalier  de  VeTgoaz.  Ho  continued  to  be  n 
diligent  stadent  in  tbe  ^rrisona  of  Brian^on 
and  Haninsne.  At  the  breaking  oat  of  the 
reioliitioii  he  became  the  lude-de-caoip  of 
Prioce  Victor  de  Broglie  in  tbe  army  of  the 
Rhine.  He  favored  tbe  principles  of  tiie  revo- 
ItilieDLft^  bat  deprecated  their  violent  acte,  and 
having  signed  a  protest  against  the  decree  of 
Aug.  10,  1792,  bv  which  tba  legiaiative  asaem- 
blj  aoapended  the  anthority  of  the  king,  he  u'os 
cashiered  and  iinprisoned  for  two  months,  bnt 
was  reinstated  bj  Gamot  All  through  the 
reign  of  terror  fais  bead  was  in  peril  on  account 
of  bis  aristooratio  conneoUons.  Hie  mothei' 
and  sister  were  sent  to  prison  by  the  commit- 
tee of  poblic  ssJety,  bat  he  escaped  with  a 
Hcond  brief  Bospennon  from  the  service.  He 
was  restored  at  the  interceaaion  of  I^chegru, 
mider  whom  he  served  with  distinction,  and 
ef  Saint-Just,  and  was  employed  in  1796  in  de- 
fending the  Alaatian  frontier  agiunst  t^e  Ans- 
triaaa.  When  Moreaa  took  command  of  the 
army  of  the  Rhine,  Desaiz  became  hia  lien- 
tenont  as  oommuider  of  a  division,  and  took  an 
important  part  in  the  campaign  in  Bavaria  and 
the  famous  reb«at  with  which  it  closed.  On 
toe  ratam  of  the  army  to  the  Rhine,  Deaaix 
defended  the  fort  of  Kehl ;  and  notwithstand- 
ing its  dilapidated  condition,  he  held  it  two 
months  against  the  repeated  efforts  of  the 
srcbduke  Charles,  and  finally  concluded  a 
hi^ly  honorable  capitalation.  The  next  year 
he  again  led  the  army  across  the  Rhine,  an 
operation  is  which  he  showed  consammato 
■kill.  After  passing  some  months  at  Strasbnrg, 
recovering  from  a  severe  wonnd,  he  was  sent ' 
at  his  own  request  on  a  mission  to  Bonaparte 
in  Italy.  On  the  formation  of  the  army  for  the 
iavaaion  of  England  he  was  made  chief  of  staff 
to  Bonaparte,  who  was  to  be  its  commander. 
In  the  expedition  to  Egypt  he  received  the 
command  of  a  division,  and  after  the  storming 
of  Alexandria  marched  to  Oairo  with  the  von,- 
piard.  He  took  port  in  tbe  battle  of  the  pyro- 
midg,  and  being  ordered  to  pursue  Marad  Bey, 
defeated  him  in  several  enconnters,  drove  him 
into  NaVia,  and  cononered  the  whole  of  Upper 
Egypt  in  eight  montns.  Here  he  established  a 
regDlar  government,  and  inspired  tbe  Ef;yptians 
witi)  sacb  esteem  that  they  called  him  "  the 
Just  saltan."  When  Bonaparte  embarked  from 
Egypt,  hesent  DeauK  a  sword  with  theinscrip- 
tioo,  GonqaiU  de  la  JianU  &gypte,  and  ordered 
him  to  rotarn  home  in  the  following'  November, 
lie  arrived  at  Toulon  Hay  3,  ISOO,  and  hastened 
to  join  Bonaparte  in  Italy,'  where  he  arrived 
June  II,  and  was  put  in  oommand  of  a  division, 
Tith  orders  to  prevent  the  army  which  had 
jost  taken  Genoa  from  joining  that  under  Me- 
las  at  AlMsandria-  He  was  at  some  distance 
Irom  Uie  main  tinnyon  the  morning  of  June  14, 
Iwt  on  beaiiog  the  artillery  hastily  returned, 
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and  arrived  in  time  to  change  tbe  nearly  lost 
battle  of  Marengo  to  a  complete  victory.  lie 
was  shot  tlirough  the  heart  aa  he  was  entering 
the  action.  Bon^iarte  had  a  medal  atrack  in 
his  honor,  and  decreed  that  s  statue  aliould  be 
erected  to  bis  memory  in  tbe  ploM  det  tietoirat 
at  Farts,  and  that  his  srave  should  be  placed 
on  the  aammit  of  the  Alps,  under  the  care  of 
the  monks  of  St.  Bernard. 

U^tfGIESft,  Jfaie  Aetetae  HaMeLH,  a  French 
songwriter  and  dramatist,  bom  at  Fr^us,  Nov. 
17,  1772,  died  in  Paris,  Aug.  9,  1827.  At  tbe 
age  of  17  be  produced  a  successful  one-aot 
comedy  in  verse.  Daring  the  revelation  he 
went  to  Santo  Domingo,  where  his  sister  had 
married  a  planter;  and  when  the  insurrection 
of  the  blacks  broke  out,  he  barely  escaped  wiQt 
his  life  to  the  United  States,  where  he  earned 
a  living  by  teaching  music.  He  returned  to 
France  in  179T,  and  wrote  song*  and  light 
comedies.  Some  of  his  plays,  snui  as  Lm  pe- 
tite* Danaidet,  La  ckatte  merveilUute,  and  M. 
Vautour,  hod  on  nnpreoedeoted  anoeeas;  while 
his  songs  were  more  popnlar  than  those  of  any 
other  writer  except  B^raoger. 

DESADLT,  Ptem  JMcpk,  a  French  ant^eon, 
bom  at  Hagny-Yemais,  a  village  of  Franche- 
Corot^  m  1744,  died  in  Paris,  June  I,  1795. 
He  commenced  his  education  for  the  charch  in 
a  Jeenit  school,  but  exhibiting  a  strong  inclina- 
tion for  snrgery,  he  was  permitted  to  acquire 
the  rudiments  oif  the  art  from  the  borber-sor- 
geon  of  his  native  village.  He  was  then  sent 
to  the  military  hospital  at  Belfbrt,  where  he  re- 
mained three  years,  giving  special  attention  to 
gunshot  and  sword  wounds.  While  here  be 
translated  Borelli's  treatise  De  Motv.  Anima- 
liura,  adding  notes  and  illustrations.  In  17S4 
he  went  to  Paris,  and  availed  himself  of  the  fa- 
cilities for  dissection  with  sach  snooess  that  he 
soon  opened  a  very  popular  school  of  anatomy. 
In  1T7<)  he  became  a  member  of  the  college  of 
surgery.  Thereafter  ho  made  rapid  progreaa, 
becoming  successively  chief  surgeon  to  the  hos- 
pital of  the  collie,  consolting  surgeon  to  that 
of  St.  Sulpice,  dtief  snrgeon  to  La  Charity 
and  finally  to  tbe  H6tel-Dieu,  with  the  repu- 
tation of  being  the  most  akilfiil  operator  in 
France.  In  connection  with  the  HAtel-Dien 
lie  instituted  a  clinical  class  which  attracted 
many  students.  Tbe  most  important  cases  that 
came  before  the  class  were  reported  in  a  serial, 
entitled  Jourfutl  de  Ghirwgie,  edited  by  the 
pupils.  In  tiie  revolution  he  waa  arrested 
white  lecturing,  May  28,  17S8,  and  carried  to 
the  Lnxembourg,  from  which  he  was  liberated 
at  the  end  of  three  days.  On  the  establish- 
ment of  the  school  of  health  he  was  appointed 
clinical  professor  for  external  diseases.  While 
attending  the  dauphin,  then  a  prisoner  in  the 
Temple,  he  was  seized  with  illness,  which  al- 
most immediat«lv  terminated  in  delirium  and 
death.  Tbe  rumor  of  the  time  asserted  that  be 
was  poisoned  because  he  refused  to  iend  him- 
self to  tbe  murder  of  his  patient.  An  autopsy 
ehowmg  no  trace  of  poison,  his  death  waa  aet 
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down  to  ataxic  fever.  The  republic  pensioned 
Ills  widow.  He  introduced  onmerons  iroprove- 
mente  in  aur^cal  instruments  and  their  uw, 
especiallj  for  the  treatroent  of  fractures  and 
ligatare  of  arteries.  In  coiyuDction  with  his 
fnend  Chopart,  be  wrote  the  Traiti  da*  mala- 
dira  chiruTghaUi  (3  vols.  Svo,  1780),  which  has 
been  trtinsliited  into  English  bj  Trambnll.  Uis 
(EuzTct  ehiruTffieala  were  published  by  Bichat 
(8  vols.  Svo,  1798-'B). 

DES  BAUiS,  Jwepk  Fndtittk  Wallet,  an  Eng- 
lish soldier  and  bydrographer,  born  in  1723, 
died  in  Halifai,  N.  fi.,  Oct.  M,  1834.  He  was 
descended  from  a  French  famil;  which  emi- 
grated to  England  after  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  (tf  Nantea.  Qraduating  from  the  rojal 
railitarr  collie  at  Woolnioh,  he  embarked 
in  Msrch,  1TG6,  as  lieutenant  in  the  flOth  regi- 
ment of  foot,  for  America.  Having  ru»ed  more 
than  300  recruits  in  Pennsylvania  and  Mary- 
land, he  formed  them  into  a  corps  of  field  ar- 
tillery, which  he  commanded  untii  the  arrival 
of'One  of  the  battalions  of  the  roval  train  from 
England.  In  17S7  he  commanded  a  detach- 
ment of  volonteers  against  the  Indiana,  who 
had  committed  depredations  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Schenectady  and  other  frontier  towns, 
and  not  only  defeatod  them,  but  won  them 
over  to  the  assistance  of  the  English.  In  17£6 
he  was  engaged  intheexpedition  against  Louis- 
bnrg,  where  he  did  good  service;  and  after  the 
cspitnbtion  he  drew  up  a  cbart  of  the  fit.  Law- 
rence, which  was  nselnl  in  the  campaign  of  the 
next  year.  At  tlie  siege  of  Qnebec  he  was 
aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Wolfe,  and  was  making 
his  report  when  that  bero  received  bis  mortd 
wound,  and  fell  dying  in  his  arras.  In  1760 
and  subsequently  he  conducted  the  operations 
for  the  defence  of  Quebec  and  tlie  other  places 
acquired  by  the  British,  as  well  as  those  for 
the  reduction  of  Fort  Jacques  Oortier  and 
others  that  still  held  out,  thus  completing  the 
conquest  of  Canada.  He  was  afterward  or- 
dered to  Nova  Bcotda  to  assist  Gen.  Baatide  in 
tracing  designs  and  making  estimates  of  the  ex- 
pense for  fortifying  the  harbor  of  Halifax,  and 
securing  its  dockyard.  In  1712  he  served  as 
directing  engineer  and  quartermaster  general 
in  the  expedition  for  retaking  I^ewfoimdland, 
and  received  public  thanks  for  his  service  in 
the  recovery  of  that  island.  After  making  sur- 
veys of  some  of  its  principal  harbors,  he  was 
ordered  to  Hew  York,  to  proceed  on  recon- 
noitring eionrsions  and  report  observations  on 
the  expediency  of  establishinf;  a  chain  of  mili- 
tary posts  throughout  the  British  colonies.  In 
1763  LordOoIviUe  received  instructions  to  em- 
ploy him  on  the  survey  of  the  coast  of  Nova 
Bcotio,  in  which  he  was  engaged  till  1773. 
The  wantof  correct  charts  of  the  coast  of  North 
America  for  the  fleet  engaged  in  carrying  on 
the  Aioericao  revolutionary  war  being  severely 
felt,  he  was  selected  to  adapt  the  surveys  of 
Holland,  De  Brahm,  and  others  to  nautical 
purposes.  These  he  published  in  17T7  under 
the  title  of  "The  Atlantio  Neptune,"  in  two 
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large  folio  volumes.  In  17B4  he  was  appointed 
governor  cS  the  island  of  Cepe  Breton,  and 
military  commander  of  that  and  of  Prince  Ed- 
ward island;  and  soon  afterward  he  commenced 
buildmg  the  town  of  Sydney,  and  opened  and 
worked  the  valuable  coat  lields  at  the  entrance 
of  the  river.  In  1804  he  was  appointed  lien- 
tenant  governor  and  commander-in-chief  of 
Prince  Edwatd  island,  being  then  in  his  S2d 
year.  In  person  he  was  short,  and  at  the  age 
of  05  lithe  and  active.  He  was  Capl  Cook's 
teacher  in  navigation. 

DE8URTE8,  S«i  (Lat  Rbnatub  Cabtesiiis), 
a  French  philosopher,  bom  at  La  Haye,  Ton- 
raine,  March  81,  1S96,  died  in  Stockholm,  Feb. 
11, 1660.  He  was  the  youngest  son  of  a  coun- 
cillor of  the  parliament  of  Rennes,  of  an  an- 
cient and  noble  family,  and  early  in  life  evinced 
such  a  disposition  to  inquire  into  the  nature 
and  causes  of  things,  that  he  was  called  the 
young  philosopher.  His  education  was  con- 
ducted in  the  Jesuit  college  of  La  Fl^he, 
where  he  made  rapid  progress  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin  classics,  and  tlie  other  ordinary  studies 
of  Buchan  institution.  He  oontrocted  also  while 
there  a  friendship  with  Mersenne,  which  lasted 
until  the  end  of  his  life;  and  though 'Uersenne 
became  a  monk,  it  was  chiefly  through  him 
that  Descartes  communicated,  from  his  ]iro- 
found  scholastic  retirement,  with  the  outside 
learned  world.  After  leaving  college,  in  his 
16th  year,  he  occupied  himself  in  preparing 
for  the  military  life  to  which  be  was  destined 
by  the  wishes  of  his  family  and  the  spirit  of 
the  times.  But  his  health  being  delicate,  he 
was  sent  to  Paris  with  a  tutor,  to  pass  two 
years  in  the  farther  prosecution  of  his  studies. 
In  1616  he  joined  the  army  of  Maurice  of 
Naseau,  and  while  in  garrison  at  Breda  com- 
posed his  Compmdwra  Mtitiea,  which  seemed 
B.  prelude  to  the  research  for  harmony  whicii 
ho  was  soon  about  to  carry  into  all  the  realms 
of  knowledge.  He  was  driven  to  it,  doubtless, 
by  the  puinfnl  uncertainty  and  chaotic  con- 
fusion which  reigned  in  nearly  all  the  depart- 
ments of  human  bquiry.  He  was  troubled  by 
the  doubts  of  his  epoch,  but  lie  shared  also  in 
its  grand  hopes.  In  1619  he  left  the  Dutch 
anny,  and  entered  as  a  volunteer  the  service  of 
Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  the  head  of  the  Catholic 
league ;  he  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Prague 
in  1620,  and  made  with  the  imperialists  the 
campaign  of  Hungary  in  1621.  The  atrocities 
which  he  witnessed  in  this  war  are  said  to 
have  been  the  occasion  of  bis  rengning  his 
commission.  After  visiting  the  greater  part 
of  the  north  of  Europe,  he  returned  to  France, 
sold  his  estates,  and  speedily  resumed  his  jour- 
neys. He  spent  some  time  in  Switzerland  and 
Italy,  being  present  at  Rome  during  the  jubilee 
of  1620,  and  wherever  he  went  observing  the 
phenomena  of  nature,  and  perfecting  himself 
m  the  acquisition  of  knowleage.  At  Nenburg, 
on  the  Danube,  where  he  passed  the  winter, 
the  plan  of  devoting  the  remainder  of  his  days 
to  the  reconstruction  of  the  principles  of  ho- 
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tBU  fcnoirledge,  vhiob  had  l<mg  been  moliiriag 
in  his  miod,  took  a  detinite  abape.  While  ho 
vudered  ftotu  the  Baltic  to  the  Mediterranaaii, 
he  «u  digesting  the  oatlines  of  the  greet  di«- 
ooveries  io  gcometrv  and  method,  destined  soon 
tochannthe  intetlectu&l  correDts  of  the  world. 
Going  first  to  Pans,  where  he  moved  about  from 
one  wwDK  house  to  another  to  escape  the  in- 
tnuioD  offHends,  be  next  settled  in  the  neigh- 
loring  poDntij,  and  finally  flied  his  retreat  in 
Boltand.  Emancipated  from  all  social  tiea  and 
Klations,  bia  life  became  that  uf  an  ascetic.  In 
less  he  made  a  brief  fislt  to  England,  and  the 
following  year  to  Amsterdam;  and  he  oon- 
itantlj,  through  the  mediatiun  of  Mersenne, 
nuiDtainod  an  active  correspondence  with  the 
learned  men  who  sought  nis  instrucUon  or 
hia  friendship.  In  11187  he  began  a  more  open 
nreer  by  the  publicaUon  of  ft  volnmo  entitled 
Ihieourt  de  la  methods,  wbioh  contained  trea- 
ttMs  OB  method,  on  dioptrics,  on  meteors, 
and  OD  geometry.  The  first  of  these,  besideu 
an  admirable  piotnre  of  bis  life  and  of  the 
t)rogre«  of  bis  studies,  furnished  a  dear  out- 
uae  of  a  new  science  of  metaphysics,  only 
expanded  in  his  later  and  larger  worl(B.  In 
Ifill  he  published  in  Latin  JleditiiCionM  de 
Prima  PnHoiophia,  which  carried  his  apeon- 
litions  into  abstruse  questions  as  to  the  exiet- 
Mce  of  God  and  the  immortality  of  the  sonl. 
He  innted  criticisms  of  these,  which  in  later 
editions  are  arranged  and  replied  to  under  sev- 
en heads,  wherein  ha  oonsidera  all  the  objee- 
tkna  raised  to  his  original  system.  These 
works  filled  Europe  with  his  name,  and  at  the 
dcte  af  IG41  he  was  invited  to  France  by  Lonis 
XIII.,  bat  he  refused  to  quit  his  retirement. 
In  lt44^pearedPrinc)p>aPAif0«aj?AM,  which 
three  year  j  later  was  translated  into  French  by 
Claude  PicoL  He  then  went  to  France,  where 
a  pension  of  8,000  livres  a  year  was  conferred 
apon  him;  bat  as  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden 
iovited  him  to  Stockholm,  at  the  same  time  ap- 
pointing him  director  of  an  academy  which 
she  proposed  to  establish,  at  a  salary  of  8,000 
crowns  a  year,  he  was  indnced  once  more  to 
abandon  bis  native  country.  The  rigors  of  the 
climate,  combined  with  the  early  hours  exacted 
by  the  qneen,  in  an  eccentrio  wish  tu  take  les- 
sons from  him,  led  to  his  death  in  leas  than 
tro  years.  He  was  buried  at  Stockholm ;  hnt 
18  years  afterward  Lonis  XIV.  caused  his  re- 
mains to  be  disinterred  and  carried  to  France, 
where  he  was  entombed  in  the  church  of  Ste. 
Generiive  dn  Mont — Descartes    created  an 

rh  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind,  and 
Id  be  classed  with  men  like  Plato,  Aris- 
totle, Bacon,  Newton,  and  Kant.  With  Bacon, 
he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  modem  pbiloso- 
piiy,  but  he  pushed  his  inquiries  further  than 
Baon  in  many  respects,  and  in  a  somewhat  dif. 
UmSt  sphere.  What  the  latter  accomplished 
for  utDral  science,  Descartes  accomplished  for 
niond  and  metaphysical.  As  a  metaphysician, 
b«  was  the  fountain  head  of  the  speculation  of 
«  vhote  iubaeqnent  century,  while  he  added  to 
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his  glory  in  that  sphere  the  scaroely  infbrior 

distinction  of  a  great  diaooverer  in  mathema- 
tics, and  of  an  earnest  laborer  in  nearly  aU  the 
domains  of  physical  science  then  knowD.  Not 
wholly  exempt  from  the  errors  of  his  day,  he 
woa  yet  immeasurably  in  advance  of  his  day; 
while  be  ei^oys  this  singular  eminence  among 
philosophers,  that  his  eipresuon  is  as  clear  and 
beautiful  as  his  thought  is  great.  French  style 
appears  nowhere  more  simple  and  direct  than 
in  the  varied  dissertations  of  Descartes,  even 
when  he  treats  of  subjects  the  moat  recondite 
and  difficult.  It  was  owing  to  this  admirable 
cVamess,  perhaps,  as  much  as  to  the  more 
essential  merits  of  his  system,  that  it  was  said 
at  the  time  of  Descartes'a  death  that  everybody 
in  England  and  France,  who  thought  at  all, 
thonght  Cartesianisin.  The  fnndamental  prin- 
ciples of  the  philosophy  of  Descartes  relate  to 
his  method,  which  takes  its  point  of  departure 
in  universal  doubt,  and  places  the  criterion  of 
all  certitude  in  evidence,  or  in  other  words,  in 
reason,  as  the  sovereign  judge  of  the  trne  imd 
the  false ;  to  the  erection  of  the  individual  con- 
scion^ess  into  the  fundamental  ground  and 
source  of  all  correct  philosophy  ( Cogiio,  ergo 
auTo) ;  to  the  radical  distinction  which  is  drawn 
between  the  soul  and  the  body,  the  essential 
attribute  of  the  former  being  thought,  and  that 
of  the  latter  extension ;  to  the  demonstration 
of  the  existence  of  God  from  the  very  idea  of 
the  infinite ;  to  tlie  division  of  ideas  into  those 
which  are  innate,  those  which  are  factitious, 
or  created  by  as,  and  those  which  are  adven- 
titious, or  oome  from  without  by  means  of  the 
senses;  to  the  definition  of  substance,  as  that 
which  ao  exists  as  to  need  nothins  else  for  \ta 
existence,  and  which  is  applicable  in  the  high- 
est sense  only  to  God,  who  has  his  gronnd  in 
himself,  but  only  relatively  to  the  thinking  and 
corporeal  substances,  which  need  the  coopera- 
tion of  God  to  their  eicistence;  end  to  the 
afSrmation  that  tbe  universe  depends  upon  the 
productive  power,  not  only  for  its  first  exist- 
ence, but  for  its  continned  being  and  opera- 
tion, or  in  other  words,  that  conservation  is 
fierpetnal  creation.  Other  points  in  this  phi- 
osophy  are  important,  and  other  aspects  of  it 
are  to  he  regarded  by  the  student;  but  for  the 
popular  reader  these  chiefiy  deserve  attention, 
because  these  were  characteristic  and  creative, 
and  furnished  tiie  tbemeR  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  agitated  discussions  of  lateryears.  From 
his  theory  of  doubt,  except  upon  evidence,  for 
instance,  the  philosophy  of  the  ITth  century,  and 
the  whole  of  modem  philosophy  in  fact,  derived 
that  disdain  for  the  authority  which  formerly 
fettered  the  fi'ee  movements  of  the  mind,  and 
that  reliance  upon  reason,  which  AmsuId,Male- 
bronche,  Pascal,  Bossuet,  F^nelon,  and  others 
appealed  to  so  effectively.  The  vivid  determi- 
nation of  the  consciousness,  or  the  Me,  as  the 
proper  object  of  metaphysical  investigation, 
was  the  starting  point  of  those  great  systems 
of  thought,  both  Scotch  and  Gorman,  which 
are  anoh  remarkable  phenomena  in  the  hietory 
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of  intelleotnal  development.  It  is  rIbo  eaa; 
trace  to  his  dootrine  of  sabstaDce  the  panthe- 
istic Bpeculstions  of  Spinoza,  Fichte,  and  He- 
gel. In  short,  the  schemes  of  Geulinci,  Leib- 
nitz, Wolf,  Kant,  and  perbupa  of  Swedenborg, 
are  all  more  or  less  direotl;  affiliated  to  the 
great  leading  ideas  of  the  French  thinker.  As 
a  whole,  therefore,'  it  is  not  sarpri^g  that  hie 
Bf^m  produced  an  instant  and  vivid  sensa- 
tion. The  scholattica  were  astonished  by  an 
assault  at  once  so  radical  and  bo  vital;  the 
skeptics  Bjtw  a  slteptioism  more  searching  than 
theirs  rising  into  the  moat  solid  religious  faith ; 
vhile  the  independent  men  of  sdence,  who 
had  long  been  struggling  agalaat  the  mctliods 
of  the  old  dialectics,  received  with  joy  a  doo- 
trine wliioh  seemed  to  place  their  researches 
on  an  immovable  fonndstiou,  and  to  promise 
to  crown  them  with  the  richest  fruits  of  prog' 
ress.  For  a  while  Descartes  threatened  to 
Buoceed  to  the  place  of  absolute  dictation 
and  masterj  whicn  had  heen  so  long  assigned 
to  Aristode.  His  inflnenoe  passed  from  the 
cloister  and  the  study  to  popular  literature ;  all 
the  great  writers  of  the  Sige  of  Louis  XIV. 
were  tinctured  by  it;  but  just  as  it  appeared 
to  have  attained  a  nnlveraal  acceptation,  it 
began  as  rapidly  to  fade  and  shrink.  The  rea- 
sons of  this  decline  are  to  he  found  partly  in 
the  growth  of  Locke's  sensational  philosophy; 
partly  in  the  demonstrated  impotence  of  Des- 
cartes'a  principles  to  resolve  many  of  the  high- 
er problems  to  which  he  aspired;  but  chiefly 
in  the  discoveries  of  Newton  and  the  progress 
4^  ph)>sica,  which  discredited  his  physical 
theories,  and  therefore  brought  h^  metapbya- 
ioal  ooncluaona  into  distrust.  The  theory  of 
vortices,  by  which  he  endeavored  to  explain 
tiie  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  gave 

Elace  to  the  simpler  theory  of  Kewton  as  to  a 
Lw  of  universal  gravitation;  bat  science  has 
not  ceased  to  confess  its  obligations  to  Des- 
cartes for  his  important  discoveries  aa  to  the 
^plication  of  algebra  to  geometry,  his  contri- 
butions to  dioptrics,  to  mechanicB,  and  to  hy- 
droatAticB,  and  for  that  fearless  spirit  of  inves- 
tigation which,  if  it  led  him  into  mistakes,  en- 
abled him  also  to  anticipate  many  truths  as- 
cribed to  a  later  period.— After  the  death  of 
Deacartea,  in  addition  to  the  works  already 
mentioned,  were  published  L»  monde  ds  De»- 
earttt,  ou  le  traiti  eU  la  lamiire  (12mo,  Paris, 
1SS4);  is  traiU  cU  rhommeet  dela  formation 
dufatut  (ito,  Paris,  1064}  ;  and  Let  lettre*  de 
EerU  Bueartsi  (3  vols.  4to,  1867-'6T).  The 
principal  complete  editions  of  his  writings  are : 
Opera  Omnia  (8  vols.,  Amsterdam,  1670-'8S); 
(Bavra  eompUta  d»  Deiearta  (9  vols.,  Paris, 
1724) ;  (Euvra  eomplitei  de  Detcarta,  by  Vic- 
tor Cousin  (11  vols.,  1824-'6),  which  is  per- 
haps the  most  perfect. edition;  and  (Ehicra 
pKxlotophiqurt  de  Daearta  (1636),  by  Gar- 
nier,  who  added  a  life  and  a  thorough  analysis 
of  all  his  writings.  The  dissertations  oo  his 
philosophy  are  almost  withoat  namber,  but 
tiie  few  most  nsefol  or  curious  are  comprised 
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in  the  following  Yjst:  SteveiX  de  pticetouri- 
evte*  eoneemant  la  philoiophui  de  Deteortea, 
pnbiished  by  Bayle  (Amsterdam,  1684) ;  Mi- 
moire*  pour  lenir  d  Vhittoire  du  Cartina- 
nitme,  by  Huet  (Paris,  1693);  Memoiret  nir 
la  periicutim).  du  Cartitianitnu,  by  Cou^ 
(Paris,  1838) ;  Hutoire  et  critique  de  la  riro- 
lution  eartttienne,  by  U.  Francisque  Bouillier 
(a  vols.,  Paris,  1842);  and  Le  Carteiiani*m«, 
on  la  veritable  rinotation  de$  teieneet,  by  Bor- 
dau-Demonlin  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1843).  Of  lat« 
years  the  study  of  Descarteahas  revived  among 
the  French  philosophers.  See  Damiron's  Ettai 
tur  Vhittoire  de  la  philetophie  en  France  ait 
XIX'  tilde  (IB28)  and  Euai  tnr  Vhittoire  ds 
la  philotapKie  aa  XVI'  tiiele  (1846) ;  Bonil- 
lier's  Hittoire  de  la  philoiophie  eartitienne 
(2to!s.,]B54;  2d  ed.,  1867) ;  and  Millet's /tef- 
eartet,  ta  tie,  &c.  (186T). 

DESCENT,  in  law,  the  transmission  of  an 
estate  in  lands  by  operation  of  law,  upon  the 
decease  of  a  proprietor,  without  any  disposi- 
tion thereof  having  been  made  b;  him.  The 
term  is  derived  from  a  principle  existing  until 
very  recently  in  the  English  law,  that  an  in- 
heritance could  never  lineally  ascend,  yet  npoa 
failure  of  lineal  descendants  it  could  ascend 
collaterally.  Thus  the  father  conld  not  be  the 
heir  of  his  son,  but  the  nncle  could  inherit 
from  the  nephew.  There  was  therefore  an 
inaptnesB  in  the  ezpres^on  even  as  used  in  the 
common  law  doctrine  of  inheritance,  and  still 
greater  incongmity  in  American  law,  which 
allows  a  lineal  ascent  from  the  son  to  the 
father.  Succession  is  the  more  appropriate 
phrase  'in  the  Roman  law,  and  from  that 
adopted  in  the  French  and  other  modem 
systema.  Gibbon  ha^  well  remarked  that  the 
Roman  law  of  hereditary  snccesaion  "  deviated 
less  from  the  equality  of  nature  than  the  Jew- 
ish, Athenian,  or  English  institutions."  The 
oldest  son  of  a  Hebrew  inherited  a  double  por- 
tion. By  the  Athenian  law  the  sons  inherited 
jointly,  hat  the  daughters  were  wholly  de- 
pendent upon  what  provision  their  brothers 
might  choose  to  give  them  by  way  of  marriage 
portion.  The  English  law  of  primogeniture 
gives,  not  o  larger  portion,  but  the  whole,  to 
tbe  eldest  son ;  and  in  various  other  respects 
which  will  be  presently  referred  to,  the  natural 
order  of  equity  is  singularly  disregcrded  in  the 
law  of  descent.  On  the  other  band,  by  the 
Roman  law,  when  a  man  died  intestate,  all. his 
children,  both  sons  and  danghters,  inherited 
alike;  and  in  case  of  the  decease  of  either,  the 
descendants  of  the  decedent  would  take  snch 
share  as  would  have  belonged  to  him  or  ber. 
The  distinction  of  agnates  and  cognates  waa 
indeed  introduced  at  an  early  period,  whereby 
the  descendants  of  females,  who  were  called 
cognates,  were  excladed ;  but  by  imperial  coo- 
Btitutions  they  were  restored  to  the  right 
of  succession,  with  a  diminntion  of  a  third  in 
favor  of  the  agnates,  that  is,  descendants  of 
males,  and  even  this  discrimination  was  abro- 
gated by  Justinian.     On  failure  of  lineal  de- 
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a,  Uie  father  and  mother  or  other  lineal 
nceodants  were  admitted.  8ach  wacthe  rule 
u  to  lineal  nic«essioii.  In  respect  to  col- 
itUni  inheritance,  by  the  law  of  the  twelve 
tibles,  annates,  whether  male  or  feTuale,  were 
idmitted  alike,  hnt  bj  the  latter  law  all  fe- 
miies  or  collateral  kindred  were  excluded ; 
tbe  hardship  of  the  rule  waa  iu  some  mansare 
relieved  br  the  pnetor,  who  gave  to  females 
thus  excluded  a  share  of  the  peraonal  estate. 
jHlioian  restored  the  right  of  aucoession  aa 
it  bad  originally  existed.  Besoendauts  of  fe- 
males of  the  collateral  kindred  were  atill,  how- 
ever, left  anprovided  for.  Tbus,  though  a  sis- 
ter conld  inherit  from  her  brother,  yet  her 
children  oould  not ;  bat  the  reverse  of  the 
rale  did  not  hold,  for  there  was  no  correspond- 
ing disabilitj  in  the  brother  to  inherit  from 
the  children  of  bis  sister.  The  rule  of  col- 
lateral snccearion  was  that  the  nearest  agnate 
(or  all  the  agnates  of  the  same  degree)  took  the 
vbole  eatate.  The  mode  of  estimatiag  the 
degree  of  consangninitj  bj  the  Roman  law 
WIS  to  take  the  entire  nnmber  of  intermediate 
persms  in  the  ascending  and  deeoending  scale 
between  the  parties  whose  relatiousbip  was 
in  qnestion ;  thus,  first  cousins  would  be  re- 
Ut<d  in  the  fourth  degree,  being  each  two 
ronoves  from  the  ooraroon  ancestor.  But  bj 
the  canon  law,  which  has  been  taken  ss  the 
bub  at  the  English  role  of  descent,  the  con- 
ttogoinitj  is  measnred  by  the  nnmlier  of  de- 
grees between  the  more  remote  of  the  two 
peraoos  and  the  common  anoestor,  which  in 
the  ease  of  coosine  would  be  two  degrees ;  and 
it  woold  be  the  same  between  nnclo  and 
nephew.  The  rules  of  descent  by  the  common 
Uw  of  England  are  eioeadingly  artifloial,  being 
derived  chiefly  from  the  old  feudal  system,  and 
by  mage  become  fixed,  thongh  the  reasons  that 
first  give  rise  to  them  have  long  ceased  to  exist. 
The  princip^  of  these  rules  are  aa  follows :  1. 
Tbe  estate  descends  lineally  to  the  oldest  son, 
to  tbe  exolanoa  of  all  others ;  or  if  he  is  de- 
ceased, then  to  his  desoendanta,  male  or  female, 
following  the  same  rule  of  preference  in  all 
reepeots  aspresoribed  in  this  and  the  following 
rale),  i.  In  case  of  the  decease  of  the  oldest 
•OD-witboBt  issue,  then  to  the  next  oldest  and 
his  deacendants,  and  so  to  the  last  of  the  males. 
S.  Id  case  at  failure  of  male  issue,  then  to  the 
danghters,  who,  contrary  to  the  order  prescrib- 
ed ib  tbe  preceding  rnlea,  do  not  take  SQCcee- 
Bvely,  but  become  seized  jointly  of  a  peonlier 
sstata  called  ooparceny,  each  coparcener  having 
laaijsolute  undivided  interest,  which  she  may 
eoavey,  or  which  on  her  decease  will  descend 
to  her  heirs.  4.  Failing  all  lineal  descendants, 
the  estate  does  not  ascend  lineally  (that  is  to 
mj,  to  the  father  or  grandfather,  who  by  the 
•smnuon  law  ore  incapacitated  to  take  directly 
rmm  the  eon  or  grandson,  though  they  may 
iedirectly  through  collateral  heirs),  bat  to  the 
Dearest  collateral  kindred,  still  following  the 
preference  of  males  to  females,  and,  of  the  moles 
uf  the  same  degroo,  tbe  oldest  having  the  ex- 
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descendants  will  take;  fuling  whom,  the  next 
brother  and  his  descendants;  or  in  default  of 
brothers,  then  all  the  sisters  in  coparceny ; 
but  if  there  be  no  brothers  or  sisters,  then  the 
kindred  of  next  degree  will  succeed,  subject 
to  tbe  same  fuIm  of  preference.  5.  In  respect 
to  collateral  sacoession,  several  other  rules  ap- 
ply, (a.)  The  heir  must  be  not  only  tlie  near- 
est of  kin  of  the  person  last  seized,  bat  must  be 
of  the  whole  blood,  that  is  to  say,  mast  be  de- 
scended from  tbe  same  two  ancestors,  male  and 
female ;  as,  if  A  and  B  are  brothers  having  the 
same  father  but  not  the  same  mother,  if  an 
estate  descends  to  A  &om  the  father  and  he 
dies,  B  shall  not  inherit  from  him,  although  if 
A  hod  died  before  the  father  B  would  have 
been  the  heir  of  the  &ther.  Bo  far  was  tbia 
exotusion  carried  by  the  common  law,  ^at  a 
sister  of  the  whole  blood  wonld  take  in  prefer- 
ence to  a  brother  of  the  half  blood,  and  the 
estate  wonld  even  escheat  ratherthan  it  should 
descend  to  the  latter ;  and  the  same  rule  pre- 
vailed  in  respect  to  more  remote  collateral  rel- 
ativea.  (5.)  It  is  also  neaessary,  in  order  to 
mherit  collaterally,  to  be  of  the  blood  of  the 
first  pm^haser,  that  is  to  say,  of  tbe  person  who 
first  acquired  the  estate  ;  as,  if  A  purchase  land 
and  it  descends  through  several  generations  to 
B,  who  dies  without  issue,  no  oollateral  relative 
of  B  can  take  the  estate  unless  he  is  also  of  the 
blood  of  A,  from  whom  it  originally  come-  (a.) 
Kindred  on  the  ude  of  male  ancestors,  however 
remote,  are  preferred  to  kindred  descended 
fh)m  females,  however  near,  unless  tbe  estate 
descended  from  a  female,  in  which  case  the 
kindred  of  snoh  female  can  alone  inherit.  Thus 
the  relatives  on  the  father's  side  are  preferred 
to  the  mother's,  and  on  the  grandfather's  to  the 
grandmother's,  and  soin  all  the  degrees  of  ances- 
try, (d.)  In  computing  degrees  of  oonsaoguin-  - 
ity,  the  rule  of  the  canon  law  is  adopted  as  be- 
fore mentioned,  whereby  the  relationship  to  the 
common  ancestor  is  alone  considered.  Accord- 
ing to  this  rule,  brothers  are  related  In  the  first 
degree,  couuns  in  tbe  second ;  but  as  this  would 
often  make  a  difierent  degree  of  relationship  be- 
tween tbe  same  parties,  according  as  it  was  com- 
puted from  one  or  the  other  to  the  common  an- 
cestor, it  was  found  necessary  to  adopt  a  further 
rule,  thattheconaanguinity  of  each  to  the  other 
was  to  be  determined  by  that  of  tho  most  re- 
mote lh)m  the  common  anoestor.  Again,  there 
might  sometimes  be  difierent  sets  of  kindred  in 
the  same  degree  of  relationship  by  referring-to 
difierent  ancestors,  as  a  nephew  is  in  the  same 
degree  as  an  uncle,  the  common  ancestor  of  tbe 
one  being  the  father,  of  the  other  the  grand- 
father ;  in  such  a  case,  another  mie  intervenes, 
viz. :  that  the  relative  representing  the  nearest 
ancestor  shall  take  priority,  according  to  which 
the  nephew  wonld  inherit  before  the  nncle. 
Several  important  changes  have  been  made  in 
the  law  of  descent  by  statute  3  and  4  William 
lY.,  o.  106  (1833),  the  principal  of  which  are: 
1.  Thatalinealancestorispennittedtoinberit, 
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and  takes  pMoedeDce  of  a  collateral  h«ir ;  thna 
the  father  is  preferred  to  the  brother  or  aiBt«r. 
2.  Relatives  of  the  half  blood  are  relieved  from 
disabilitj  to  inherit,  and  succeed  next  after  rel- 
atives of  the  same  d^ree  of  the  whole  biood. 
8.  Several  provision!  are  made  for  the  iletermi- 
nstioD  of  the  qaestion  who  was  the  pnrchaser 
ttom  whom  by  the  rulea  of  oommon  law  the 
descent  was  to  be  traced.  The  person  last  en- 
titled IE  to  be  deemed  a  porchaaer,  unless  it  be 
shown  that  he  took  by  inheritanoe,  uid  so  of 
any  preceding  ancestor.  In  the  caae  of  a  devise 
bjr  a  man  to  his  heir,  such  heir  Bball  be  deemed 
to  have  taken  by  the  devise  and  not  by  descent, 
and  la  to  be  regarded  as  a  pnrchaaer.  When 
land  is  pnrchas^  under  a  limitation  to  the  heirs 
of  a  patlJcuIar  ancestor,  eoch  ancestor  is  deemed 
the  purchaser.  From  this  summary  of  the  Eng- 
lish law  of  descent,  which  gives  only  the  gen- 
eral rules  without  noticing  certain  exceptions 
which  are  said  to  exist  by  ancient  usage  in  some 
places,  it  is  apparent  th^  the  basis  oi  the  system 
was  a  condition  of  society  no  longer  existing. 
The  theory  of  seeking  for  a  single  male  heir 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  others  belongs  to  the 
turbulent  period  when  a  military  head  of  a 
family  was  needed,  and  all  the  other  members 
of  die  &mily  found  shelter  in  a  common  man- 
sion, under  tlie  protection  of  an  organized  do- 
mestic force.  The  perpetuation  of  the  rule,  in 
a  period  of  private  immunity  from  violence, 
can  serve  no  other  pui^ose  than  to  keep  to- 
gether tbe  estates  of  gi'eat  land  proprietors, 
jhiig  may  be  essential  for  muntoining  the  re- 
^vectability  of  the  titles  of  nobility,  but  ia  in- 
applicable to  all  other  proprietors;  and  more- 
over, personal  property,  whieh  was  compara- 
tively unnoticed  by  the  feudal  law,  bnt  which 
has  become  a  large  portion  of  the  wealth  of 
the  kingdom,  is  distributed  by  another  rule, 
conforming  to  the  equitable  principle  of  the 
oivil  law.  The  retention  of  this  part  of  the 
old  feudal  law  is  therefore  mainly  attributable 
to  the  prqudice  in  favor  of  ancient  nsage 
which  has  always  been  cbaraoteristio  of  the 
English. — The  law  of  descent  in  the  United 
States  is  based  upon  the  English  statute  (22 
and  23  Charles  li.)  for  the  distribution  of  the 
personal  estates  of  intestates,  which  statnte  is 
anbslwilJally  in  conformity  with  the  civil  law. 
In  most  of  tlie  states  reai  and  personal  estate 
descend  by  the  same  role,  with  the  exception 
only  of  the  interest  of  the  husband  and  wife 
respectively,  the  former  of  whom  may  have  an 
eatate  by  cnrteey,  and  the  latter  in  dower. 
(See  CnBTKST,  and  Dowsb.)  Tiie  role  of  de- 
■oeot  in  the  state  of  New  York,  which  may 
be  taken  oi  the  law  of  most  of  the  other 
states,  is:  1.  Of  the  lineal  descendants  of  the 
intestate,  an  eqnal  portion  to  all  who  are  of 
equal  degree  of  consanguinity,  whether  male 
or  female;  hut  in  the  case  of  the  decease  of 
any  one  of  tbem,  then  bis  or  her  descendants 
take  the  portion  that  would  have  belonged  to 
snch  deceased  party  if  living;  thus,  should  the 
'-'  -"  'e  leave  two  children  and  three  grand- 
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children,  descendants  of  a  deceased  child,  Qit 
estate  will  be  divided  into  three  parts,  the 
three  grandchildren  taking  the  <Mie  third  which 
would  have  belonged  to  the  parent  whom  they 
represent.  2.  Upon  the  faitnre  of  lineal  de- 
Bcendanta,  the  father  of  the  int«Htato  will  inherit, 
unless  the  estato  came  by  descoit  on  the  part 
of  the  mother.  8.  If  the  father  is  not  liviog, 
or  cannot  for  the  reason  above  mentioned  take 
the  estate,  the  mother  will  be  entitle  to  hold 
it  for  life,  the  reveraion  to  belong  to  the  broUi- 
ers  and  sisters.  4.  If  no  lineal  descendants  or 
father  or  mother,  then  the  estate  will  descend 
to  the  nearest  collateral  retativefl  of  eqoal  do- 
gree;  and  the  same  rnle  applies  as  in  tiie  case 
of  lineal  descendants,  that  the  desoendante  of 
a  deceased  party  take  the  same  ^lare  that 
Bocii  ancestor  would  have  been  entitled  to  if 
living.  The  rules  as  to  collateral  snecesaion 
are  as  follows :  (a.)  Brothers  and  sisters,  or  the 
children  of  deceased  brothers  and  Asters,  are 
first  entitled;  hot  in  case  no  brother  or  nster 
is  living,  bat  there  are  descendants  of  several, 
then  Hich  descendants  take  equally  ptr  capita, 
and  not  per  ttirpt*  or  representation,  as  would 
be  tlie  case  ifone  of  the  brothers  or  sisters  were 
living,  (6.)  IfnobrothenorsisCersof theintea- 
tato  nor  descendants  of  deceased  brothers  or  sis- 
ters, the  next  heirs  are  Dnclea  and  aunta,  who 
take  equally  nnless  the  estate  came  by  descent 
on  the  part  of  one  parent,  in  which  oase  ttie 
relatives  of  that  parent  have, the  preference. 
Lineal  and  colUteral  relatives  of  the  half  \Ao(A 
take  equally  with  those  of  the  whole  blood. 
In  some  of  the  states  the  brothers  and  sisters 
take  to  the  exclusion  of  the  parents,  while  in 
others  the  rules  are  sdll  more  liberal  Mwaid 
the  pfvents  than  as  above  stated. — The  rules 
of  succession  by  the  French  civil  code  are 
nearly  the  same  as  those  prevailing  in  this  coun- 
try. The  variations  are  principally  these :  1, 
If  there  are  father  and  mother  (or  eitiier  of 
them)  and  brothers  and  sisters,  the  estate  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  belongs 
to  the  father  and  motlier  in  et^ual  proportion, 
the  other  to  the  brothers  and  sisters  or  descen- 
dants of  a  deceased  brother  and  sister,  auch  de- 
scendants taking  by  representation  the  share 
that  the  child  whom  th^  represent  would  have 
taken ;  if  either  father  or  mother  is  deceased, 
his  or  her  share  vests  in  the  brothers  and  sia- 
tors.  2.  If  there  is  a  father  or  mother,  but  no 
brothers  or  usters,  the  collateral  relatives  take 
a  half.  S.  If  there  are  children  of  different  fa- 
ther or  mother,  the  estate  ia  divided  iuto  two 
parts,  the  paternal  line  taking  one  part  and 
the  matental  tlie  other ;  children  of  tae  whole 
blood  take  a  share  in  eoch  moiety. 

DESUTEB,  in  military  afl'airs,  an  officer,  sol- 
dier, or  BsJIor  who  abandons  the  public  service 
in  the  army  or  navy,  without  leave.  In  Eng- 
land the  punishment  for  desertion  is,  with  cer- 
tain Umitetioms,  left  to  the  discretion  of  oourta 
martial,  death  being  the  extreme  penalty.  By 
the  articles  for  the  government  of  the  navy  of 
the  United  States  (art.  IS),  it  hi  enacted  that 
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"if  inj  peracm  in  the  savj  fhall  desert  to  an 
enemy  orreliel,  he  sball  suffer  death,  "^d  (ftrt. 
]8)  "if  U17  person  in  the  navj  shall  desert  in 
time  ot  war,  he  shall  suffer  death,  or  sach  other 
praishmait  as  a  conrt  martial  sitall  a^todge-" 
Tbe  rnlea  and  artieles  for  the  goTemment  of 
ths  land  fiirMs  of  the  United  States  authome 
tfce  inflictioa  of  corporal  pnnisliment  not  ex- 
seeding 60 lashes  fordesertioD  in  time  of  peace, 
bTMat«aee  of  a  general  court  martial ;  and  the 
bws  do  not  permit  panish  ment  b^  stripes  and 
bibes  for  any  other  orime  in  the  land  service. 
In  time  of  war  a  court  martial  msj  sentence  a 
deserter  to  suffer  daath,  or  otherwiae  poniah 
■t  its  discretion. 

SfSPWRiUES,  Isrt  LmUt,  a  Frenoh  bot- 
uist,  bom  at  Tremblar,  Brittaoj,  abont  1762, 
died  in  Paris,  Nov.  16,  1888.  After  stndymg 
»t  the  college  of  Rennes,  he  went  to  Paris  to 

CMTe  for  the  medical  profeauon,  hut  devoted 
lelf  ohiefl J  to  botaiu.  In  1783  he  received 
hs  degree  as  doctor,  and  in  the  next  jear  wrote 
ip^>erontbeorgBnsof  fraotiSoation  in  plants, 
which  procured  his  admission  into  the  aoaderaj 
of  snencea.  He  then,  at  the  eipoDse  of  the 
■cademj,  set  oat  Tar  the  Bsrbary  states,  and 
dnring  two  years  explored  the  nataral  history, 
npecially  the  flora,  of  the  north  of  Africa.  He 
pablisbed  the  reaolt  in  the  Flor*  Atlanttea  (2 
vols.,  Paris,  1798),  which  described  1,600  spe- 
tits  of  plants,  300  of  which  were  new.  After 
his  return  to  Paris  in  1T66  he  was  appointed 
brBaffos  to  ancoeed  Lemonnier  as  pTMessor  In 
tbejariin  daplaatef,  and  from  this  time  was 
mpjoyed  in  the  duties  of  that  office.  His  lee- 
tares  treated  of  the  physiology  and  anatomical 
■trocture  of  planta,  rather  than  of  their  no~ 
mcuclatnre.  He  was  the  first  to  indieate  the 
dlffereuoe  in  growth  and  structure  between' 
ths  monocotyledonons  and  the  dicotyledonous 
plants.  He  made  a  botanioal  oatalogae  of 
thejanim  del  pltmU*  (1804;  8d  ed.  in  l.atin, 
1BS9),  continoed  the  CoUaetian  iea  velini  da 
MaMHiD  d'kUtoirt  naturelU,  which  bad  been 
begun  for  Oaaton  of  Orleans,  published  works 
«a  srboricoltare  and  the  artificial  feoundation 
of  [dsnts,  and  wrote  numerous  memoirs. 

BBFli,  or  DblU,  a  city  of  Persia,  in  tbe 
[Knvinae  of  Efaozistan,  on  the  E.  bank  of  a  river 
of  the  same  name,  26  m.  W.  N.  W.  of  Sboa- 
t«f ;  pop.  estimated  at  15,000.  It  is  the  prin- 
ripsl  mart  of  tbe  province,  and  baa  a  fine  bridge 
of  23  arche^  sua  to  have  been  built  by  eoni- 
mssd  of  the  celebrated  Sapor.  Indigo,  or- 
tmgea,  and  lemons  are  raised  in  tiie  neighbor- 
bood.  Abont  10  m.  S,  W,  of  the  city  are 
nouds  of  ruins,  the  foundations  of  irhich  are 
of  slonsj  and  the  upper  portions  of  briok,  which 
cover  the  site  of  the  andent  city  of  Suaa,  and 
beds  of  lai^  canals,  sopposed  to  be  of  Sassa- 
■USD  origin. 

MBBA,  a  B.  G.  oonnty  of  Arkansaa,  separated 
from  IGsNSsippi  by  the  Mississippi  river,  and  in- 
t«n«ct«d  by  Arkansas  and  White  rivers ;  area, 
about  flOO  sq.  m,  ;  pop.  in  1870,  6,126,  of  whom 
a,9U  were  colored.  The  area  baa  reoently  been 
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diminished  by  the  taking  of  a  portion  for  Lin- 
coln county.  The  surface  is  low,  level,  and 
subject  to  inundation.  The  chief  prodnotions 
in  18T0  were  S4,7»7  buahels  of  Indian  com, 
n,88T  of  sweet  potatoes,  7,041  of  Irish  po- 
tatoes, and  8,106  bales  of  cotton.  There  were 
604  horses,  1,018  mnlea  and  asses,  1,397  milch 
cows,  a,Bll  other  cattle,  and  7,043  awine. 
Capital,  Napoleon. 

MSHODUteK,  Aitatoctte  (nc  Lioibb  db  la 
Gakde),  a  French  authoress,  bom  in  Paris  abont 
16S4,  died  then,  Feb.  17,  1694.  She  waa  the 
danghter  of  a  maitm  d'hdtel  of  Uaria  de' 
Medici  and  Anne  of  Austria,  and  was  eariy  no- 
ted for  beauty  and  wit.  She  began  to  write 
veraes  when  very  young.  In  1661  she  was 
married  to  Gnillaume  de  la  Fon  de  Boisgu^rin, 
seigneur  des  Honlidrea,  who  in  the  troubles  of 
the  Fronde  embraced  the  party  of  the  prince 
of  OoQd4,  and  was  exiled.  She  subsequently 
]<uned  her  husband  at  the  court  of  Brussels, 
where  she  became  an  ol^ect  of  suspicion,  and  . 
waa  imprisoned  in  1S67  in  tbe  oostte  of  Vil- 
voorden,  where  she  read  the  Scriptures  and 
fathers  of  the  chnrch.  She  was  rescued  by 
her  husband  after  eight  months,  and  on  her 
return  to  France  after  tbe  amnesty  became  a 
favorite  tf  the  court  of  Anne  of  Austria.  She 
wrote  poems  in  almost  all  styles,  from  mad- 
rigal to  trsfedy ;  but  her  idyls,  especially  those 
entitled  Lti  tMutan*  and  LttjUart,  were  most 
admired,  and  gained  her  the  appellation  of  the 
tenth  muse  and  tbe  French  Oalliope.  Tlie 
Bubaequent  ill  snooeu  of  her  tragedies  caused 
this  advice  to  be  given  her,  Setoumm  d  eos 
mouUnu.  She  became  a  member  of  tbe  acad- 
emy of  tlie  Bicovrati  of  Padua  in  1684,  and 
of  the  academy  of  Aries  in  1689.  Like 
Mme.  do  S^vignl,  she  belonired  to  the  literary  . 
cliqne  hostile  to  Rscine.  Vbitaire  said  that 
of  all  French  ladies  who  had  cultivated  poetry, 
Hme.  Deshooliires  hod  suoceeded  bes^  since 
more  of  her  verses  than  those  of  any  other 
were  known  by  heart  The  principal  editions 
of  her  works  are  those  of  1747  and  1799,  each 
in  3  vols. 

DffiMlir,  an  insocljvoroas  mammal  of  the 
shrew  fstnily,  mt/gaU  (gakmyt)  Mutemitiea 
(Desm.).  It  is  T  in.  long,  with  a  tul  of  S  in. ; 
it  is  brown  above  aad  white  below,  the  far 
being  very  soft  and  long ;  tbe  feet  are  webbed, 
and  the  flattened  tail  is  covered  with  scalea, 
and  is  a  powerfnl  rudder ;  the  nose  is  length- 
ened into  a  flexible  t»«boscis.  It  is  found  in 
the  Volga  and  aiUacent  streams  and  lakes  in 
S.  £.  Rusua,  making  borrows  in  the  banks, 
beginning  under  water,  and  ascending  above 
the  level  of  the  highest  floods.  The  food  oon- 
lAate  of  small  flslies,  frogs,  leeches,  and  iarvie 
of  aquatic  insects.    Jt  is  itself  devoured  by 

8 ikes  and  other  voracious  fishes,  to  whoee 
e«h  it  eommnnicat«e  a  strong  musky  odor, 
from  tbe  penetrating  secretions  of  glands  near 
the  tail.  It  is  rarely  seen  on  dry  land,-  it  is 
an  excellent  diver  and  swimmer,  and,  from  ita 
aquatic  babita  and  tbe  rodent  look  of  the  1b> 
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usor  teeth,  was  formerlj  classed  near  the 
Leaver;  the  teeth,  however,  are  like  those  of 
the  shrews,  diSeriog  m  having  two  ver^  small 
ones  between  the  two  great  indsors  of  the 


Deimin  (Uygale  PyRimlai}. 

lower  jaw,  and  in  the  two  upper  triongalar 
and  flaUened  incisora.  Tho  M.  ((?.)  Pyrenaiea 
is  not  much  more  than  half  the  Mze  of  the 
Russian  specieB ;  it  is  fonud  in  Bouthem  France, 
in  the  district  of  the  Pyrenees. 

DESHIERIS,  LMb  iafWte,  a  French  ocnliat, 
bora  in  ^Trenz  in  1810.  He  studied  at  the 
Sorbonne,  and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the 
treotmeut  of  diseases  of  the  eye,  md  soon  bc- 
qnired  a  great  reputation.  He  has  contributed 
largely  to  a  better  nnderstanding  of  the  paUioi- 
(^  and  anatomy  of  the  eye,  and  invented  an 
ophthalmoscope  which  is  now  in  general  use 
'.   practitioners.     His  Mimoire   tur 


da  la  heiladonnt  dam  la  perjoratuint  de  la 
eornie,  exoited  special  attention ;  but  his  most 
important  work  is  his  Traiti  theorique  et  pra- 
tique dei  maladie*  det  yeux  (1S4T),  which  he 
conwderably  enlarged  in  subtonuent  editions, 
and  which  ie  uonsidered  a  standard  authority 
on  the  Bul^eot. 

DESUDIEX)  minute  olgte,  or  protophytes, 
which  grow  in  fresh  water,  and  whose  forma 
present  ringularly  beautiful  appearances  nnder 
the  microscope.  For  a  long  time  claimed  both 
as  animals  -and  plants,  they  seem  to  stand  on 
the  limits  of  either  kingdom.  The  controversy 
OS  to  their  true  place  has  enlisted  a  great  num- 
ber of  observers,  who  have  sabmitted  every 
fact  to  the  most  rigorous  exanjination.  Ehren- 
berg claimed  them  as  animalcules:  Dslrympie 
gave  ex  tended  observations  upon  a  single  genus 
(filoittriuni),  which  appeared  to  him  to  indicate 
onimality ;  and  Prof  Bailey  and  C.  Eckhard 
arrive  at  Uie  same  conolosion.  The  latter  de- 
rives his  argument  for  their  beini;  animals 
partly  from  their  motion,  partly  from  their 
organization.  Ehrcnberg  has  not  only  given 
systematic  descriptions  of  these  questionable 
animals  or  plants,  bnt  his  own  observatione, 
coupled  with  those  of  bis  predecessors,  upon 
the  nature  of  these  bodies,  will  be  found  copi- 
ously detailed  by  liim.    It  is,  however,  apparent 
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that  ell  tho  bete  known  upon  the  subject  are 
interpreted  as  if  these  creations  were  undoubt- 
edly animals,  while  the  same  facts  would  bear 
a  very  different  signification  if  we  proceeded 
upon  the  supposition  that  they  are  plants. 
Meyen  contended  for  the  vegetable  charact«r 
of  the  desmidiee,  and  was  the  first  to  detect 
starch  in  the  cells;  and  the  accuracy  of  his 
remarks  was  fully  confirmed  by  Balfa,  Jeuner, 
and  other  recent  olgologists.  It  is  said  that  no 
etarch  is  to  be  detected  in  tlie  young  cell, 
while  upon  the  growth  of  the  sporangium,  or 
spore  capsule,  it  appears  and  increases  rapidly, 
as  in  the  seeds  of  the  higher  plants,  in  which 
itgenerelly  abounds.  Of  all  the  circumstances 
which  indicate  the  vegetable  nature  of  the  des- 
midieoe,  this  is  the  most  important,  since  it  can 
be  so  easily  submitted  to  experiment.  In  cer- 
tein  cavities  in  clciterivm  Dalrymple  noticed 
a  peculiar  motion  of  molecules  on  which  he 
laid  some  atresB.  This  motion  has  been  termed 
swarming,  on  account  of  the  commotion  which 
arises  within  the  cell ;  aa  the  diaturbauce  in- 
creases, the  cell  opens,  when  the  molecules,  or 
rather  germinative  cells,  dart  about  in  every 
direction,  until  at  length  they  settle  down  into 
repose.  The  presence  and  Unctions  of  these 
cells  in  plants  of  entirely  differing  families  and 
groups,  render  their  occurrence  in  those  under 
conuderation  no  evidence  of  their  being  ani- 
mals. The  desmidieffi  rcBist  decompo^tion, 
exhale  oxygen  on  exposure  to  the  sun,  preserve 
the  purity  of  the  water  containing  them,  and 
when  burned  do  not  emit  the  peculiar  odor 
usually  so  characteiistic  of  animal  combustion. 
Berkeley,  In  hia  "  Introduction  to  Orjptoga- 
mic  Botany,"  remarks  that  if  in  some  points 
there  bo  anomalies,  as  in  eloittritim,  their 
'whole  history  is  so  evidently  vegetable,  their 
mode  of  increase,  growth,  die.,  that  if  we  refut-e 
them  the  title  of  vegetables,  we  may  as  well 
dispute  that  of  the  whole  tribe  of  protophytes. 
The  fact  that  under  the  influence  of  light  they 
give  out  oxygen,  added  to  the  other  character- 
istics, is  quite  convincing. — Considering  the 
deamidieee  as  vegetable  productions,  we  find 
them  peculiar  for  their  beauty,  variety  of  forms, 
and  external  markings  and  appendages.  They 
are  mostly  of  an  herbaceous  green  color,  and 
contain  a  green  Internal  matter.  The  frond 
divides  into  two  valves  or  segments,  by  a  sort 
of  voluntary  action ;  a  mode  of  growth  in  the 
bisection  of  cells  that  Meyen  and  others  have 
proved  te  be  frequent  if  not  universal  in  the 
more  umple  algte.  In  the  desmidiece  tlie 
multiplication  of  the  cells  by  repeated  division 
is  fall  of  interest.  The  compreased  and  deeply 
coustnoted  cells  of  auaitnim  offer  most  favora- 
ble opportunities  for  oscert^ning  the  manner 
of  this  division ;  for  although  the  frond  ia 
really  a  single  cell,  yet  this  cell  in  all  its 
steges  appears  like  two,  the  segments  being 
always  distinct.  As  the  connecting  portidn  is 
so  small,  and  necessarily  produces  the  new  seg- 
ments, which  cannot  arise  from  a  broader  base 
than  its  opening,  tiieoe  are  at  first  very  roinnte, 
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thongb  thej  Tspidlj  increase  in  size.  Tbe  I 
aegments  are  separat«d  bj  the  elongation  of  j 
the  coanecting  tube,  which  'le  converted  into 
two  roundish  hyaline  lobules.  These  lobnlea 
iocRase  in  size,  aoquiro  oolor,  and  gradually 
pat  on  the  appearance  of  the  older  portions. 
Of  coorae,  as  they  increase,  the  oripnal  Bepnents 
IK  pushed  farther  asunder,  and  at  length  are 
disconnected,  each  taking  with  it  a  new  seg- 
meat  to  supply  tbe  place  of  that  from  which 
i:  has  sepamted.  All  the  desmidiete  are  gelat- 
iaoDS.  In  some  the  ninoDs  is  condensed  into 
a  distinct  and  veil  defined  hyaline  sheath  or 
FO<reriDg;  in  others  it  is  more  attenuated,  and 
the  fact  that  it  fonns  a  covering  is  discerned 
only  (hnn  ita  preventing  the  contact  of  the 
toiored  cells.  Id  general,  its  quantity  is  merely 
sufficient  to  hold  the  fronds  together  in  a  kind 
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of  filmy  clond,  which  is  dispersed  by  the  slight- 
er Unich.  When  they  are  left  exposed  by  the 
tnporation  of  the  water,  this  mucus  becomes 
denser,  and  is  apparently  secreted  in  larger 
quntities  to  protect  them  from  the  effects  of 
drought  Their  normal  mode  of  propagation 
wems  to  be  by  the  production  of  single  large 
■pores  or  sporangia,  which  derive  their  existence 
from  the  union  of  the  green  coloring  matter 
i«Qdocbroiaes)  of  two  contignons  plants.  This 
proce^  is  seen  in  the  sketch  of  one  of  the  species 
of  didgmoprium,  in  fig.  I  of  the  cut.  These 
iports  are  moatly  globular,  although  they  ex- 
libit  a  great  variety  of  forms  with  reference 
tothmreitemalsurfaces.  Sometimes  they  bear 
nn  ttaemblance  to  the  parent  plant.  But  once 
fanned,  thej  are  propagated  by  division,  in  the 
Bime  manner  as  Uie  ordinary  cells,  and  in  the 


third  generation  acquire  thdr  r^^Inr  form, 
which  they  may  continue  to  propagate  for 
years,  without  ever  prodnoing  a  tme  spore. — 
Very  little  is  known  respecting  the  uses  of  the 
desmidieee.  The  food  of  btvotve  moUasks  bo- 
longing  to  fresh  waters  seems  to  be  made  up 
of  them.  They  are  found  principally  where 
tltere  is  some  admixture  of  peat,  and  in  clear 
pools  rather  than  in  mnnlng  streams.  They 
abound  in  open  places,  and  are  rarely  seen  in 
shady  woods  or  in  deep  ditches.  So  numerous 
are  the  species  and  so  diversified  their  shapes 
and  characters,  that  they  have  been  divided 
into  distinct  genera  as  natural  series  present 
themselves  in  turn.  In  the  first  of  these  series 
we  discover  the  plant  an  elongated,  jointed 
filament,  which  may  be  cylindrical,  sub-cylin- 
drical, triangular  or  quadrangular,  plane  with 
the  mar^ns  even  and  smooth,  or  with  the 
marf^ns  incised  and  sinnated.  In  hyalotheea 
we  have  the  mucous  envelope  alluded  to  above, 
within  which  are  numerous  joints,  which  are 
nsuolly  broader  than  long;  and  as  each  bas  a 
shallow  groove  passing  round  it,  it  resembles 
a  small  puUey  wheel.  The  minuteness  of  the 
plant  may  be  estimated  from  the  length  of 
these  joints,  whieh  vary  from  y,Vr  *"  tAt  of 
an  inch.  H.  diitilient  (BrSb.)  is  found  in  North 
America  as  well  as  in  Europe.  In  demiidiam 
the  joints  are  bidentate  at  the  angles;  the  fila- 
ment is  fragile  and  of  a  pale  green  color: 
the  length  of  the  joint  is  ftom  -g^  to  „Vir  « 
on  inch.  D.  Swarttii  (Ag.)  is  common  through- 
out tbe  United  States.  In  mieratteriat  we 
have  a  simple,  lenticular  (Wmd,  deeply  divided 
into  two-lobed  segments,  each  lobe  inciso-den- 
tate  and  generally  radiate.  Many  species  of 
this  beantiful  plant  are  common  in  this  coun- 
try. The  compressed  bipartite  and  bivalved 
frond  of  the  xanthidium  is  represented  in  the 
fosuls  by  one  that  is  globose  and  entire,  Tbe 
constriction  about  tbe  middle  of  the  frond  is 
lost  in  eloitorium,  which  also  differs  in  shape, 
it  being  crescent-like  or  arcuate.  The  spe- 
cies of  this  are  common  and  numerous.  The 
tVonds  of  anhUtrodemtKt  are  aggregated  into 
faggot-like  bundles.  Pediattrvm  Utra*,  oc- 
curring from  Maine  to  Virginia,  has  an  ex- 
tremely minute  frond  composed  of  four  cells, 
which  make  a  star-like  figure;  while  P.  Wra- 
diatum,  found  in  New  Jersey  as  well  as  in  Ger- 
many, has  many  more  cells,  yet  still  arranged 
in  a  stello- radiate  manner. — In  collecting  the 
desmidieee,  the  student  must  deek  in  proper 
situations  the  sediment  observable  in  the  form 
of  a  dirty  cloud  or  greenish  scum  upon  the 
stems  and  leaves  of  filiform  aquatic  plants. 
This  is  to  be  carefully  transferred  to  a  bottle 
of  pure  water,  and  thus  he  will  secure  many 
beautiful  species  for  his  microscope.  If  the 
bottle  be  exposed  to  the  light,  tbe  little  plants 
will  continue  in  good  condition,  and  thrive  for 
several  months. 

DES  HOINra,  a  S.  E.  county  of  Iowa,  bor- 
dering on  IIUdoIb,  washed  by  the  Mississippi 
OS  the  E.,  bonnded  8.  by  Skonk  rirer,  and 
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drained  by  Flint  oreek ;  area,  408  sq.  m.  ; 
pop.  in  18T0,  27,266.  Limestone  snd  antbra- 
nte  are  tbe  principal  mineral  prodactiona. 
The  Borface  is  oconpied  hj  prairies  and  tracU 
of  timber.  The  Boil  is  fertile  and  well  col- 
tiT^«d.  The  Barlington  and  Miaaouri  River, 
the  Burlington,  Cedar  Rapids,  and  Minnesota, 
and  the  Burlington  and  Sontbwestern  railroads 
traverse  it.  The  chief  prodnctjons  in  1870 
were  211,334  bushels  of  wheat,  S87,13S  of  In- 
dian com,  208,833  of  oats,  9S,2S0  of  poUtoea, 
24,467  tons  of  hnj,  478,376  lbs.  of  butter,  and 
09,860  of  wool.  There  were  8,S60  horsea, 
e,Se8  milch  cows,  10,931  other  oattle,  and  16,- 
426  sheep;  2  flour  mills,  4  planing  mills,  8 
breweries,  8  manufactories  of  agrionltural  im- 
plements, 16  of  carriages  and  wagons,  1  of 
oars,  8  of  machinery,  2  of  marble  and  stone 
work,  1  of  linseed  oil,  1  of  sashes,  doors,  and 
blinds,  1  of  tobaoeo  and  snuff,  4  of  cigars,  and 
2  of  woollen  goods.     Capital,  Burlington. 

DiS  MOIHEB,  a  int;  and  tbe  capital  of  Iowa 
and  conntyseat  cf  Polk  coasly,  situated  at  the 
head  of  ataam  navigation  on  Des  Moinee  river, 
at  its  junction  with  the  Uaccoon,  about  800  m, 
W.  of  Chicago;  pop.  in  1850.  502;  in  1860, 
8,906 ;  in  ISTO,  12,086  ;  in  ISTS,  16,061.  The 
city  is  laid  oat  in  quadrilateral  form,  extending 
4  m.  E.  and  W.  and  2  m.  K.  and  &.  The  Des 
Uoines,  flowing  from  the  north,  dividev  it  a 
little  E.  of  the  centre,  and  the  portion  W.  of 
tills  river,  commonly  called  the  "  Weet  Side," 
is  again  divided  S.  of  its  centre  by  the  Raccoon. 
Prom  the  confluence  of  the  rivers,  on  either 
side,  the  gronnd  rises  gradually  toward  the 
city  limits  to  a  height  of  about  160  ft.  En' 
closed  by  the  rivers  cm  the  south  and  east  is  a 
plateau  about  1  m.  long  and  ^  m.  wide,  with 
an  average  elevation  of  16  ft.  above  high 
water,  where  are  situated  the  post  office,  court 
house,  and  city  offices,  the  principal  depots 
and  hotels,  and  the  greattT  portion  of  tbe 
business  houses.  On  tbe  higher  ground  beyond 
ore  some  of  the  finest  private  re^dences,  E. 
of  Des  Hoines  river  is  another  business  locality. 
The  portion  of  the  West  Bide  8.  of  Racooun 
river  is  known  as  "South  Park."  Capital 
square,  E.  of  the  river,  oonttuns  10  acres,  on 
an  elevated  site,  commanding  a  fine  view.  The 
old  capitot  was  erected  by  the  city  in  18G6,  at 
s  cost  of  160.000.  Provision  was  made  by  the 
legislature  in  1669  for  the  erection  of  a  new 
capitol,  to  cost  ^1, 600,000,  of  which  the  foun- 
dation has  been  laid.  The  post  office,  which 
accommodates  also  the  United  States  courts, 
the  land  office,  and  other  federal  offices,  was 
built  in  1870,  at  a  oost  of  over  $200,000.  The 
driving  pork  association  possesses  gron&de, 
abont  100  acres  in  extent,  situated  in  a  bend 
of  Raccoon  river,  which  are  provided  with 
suitable  huildings  for  holding  the  state  and 
county  fiurs,  &c.  A  public  park  in  the  N.  W. 
port  of  the  city,  containing  40  acres  of  native 
forest,  baa  recently  been  set  apart.  The  rirera 
are  spanned  by  six  bridges.  The  Chicago, 
Book  Island,  and  Patufic,  ud  the  Des  Uoiues 
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Talley  railroads  intersect  here.  A  branch  of 
the  former  is  in  operation  to  Indianola  and 
Wintecset,  and  several  othar  roada  are  in  pro- 
gress. Wood  is  abundant  in  tbe  vicinitj. 
There  are  also  extensive  ooal  mines,  and  de- 
posits of  flre  ciaj,  potters'  day,  lime.  die.  Th« 
city  contains  a  woollen  factcHry,  several  plough 
factories,  scale  works,  an  oil  mill,  founderiea, 
flour  mills,  two  national  banks  with  a  capital 
of  $300,000,  and  one  life  and  two  fire  insnr- 
anoe  companies.  Gasworks  were  oonitnicted 
in  1866.  Water  works  have  been  erected  by 
a  private  corporation,  with  city  aid ;  the  water 
is  obt^nad  trom  Raccoon  river,  and  is  dis- 
tributed through  10  m.  of  maina.  Des  Uoinea 
is  divided  into  seven  words.  There  are  five 
public  school  houses;  the  number  of  »eparat« 
schools  in  18T2  waa  22  (including  a  Li^ 
school),  having  24  teachers,  and  an  average 
attendance  of  1,018  pnpils.  The  Baptists  have 
a  college,  occupying  a  four-story  brick  build- 
ing, SO  by  260  ft.,  situated  on  an  eminence  af- 
fording a  fine  view  of  the  dty  and  tbe  valleya 
of  the  rivers.  The  state  library  contains  abont 
16,000  volumes,  and  there  is  a  public  libraT; 
with  about  8,000  volumes.  Three  daily  news- 
papers, six  weekly,  and  six  monthly  periodicals 
are  published  here.  There  are  15  churches, 
vii. :  Baptist,  Christian,  Congregational,  Epis- 
copal, Lutheran,  Uethodist-  (8),  Presbyterian 
(8),  Roman  Catholic,  and  Uuiversalist.  The 
Spiritualists  also  have  a  society. — Des  Uoines 
was  laid  out  in  1846,  and  incorporated  as  tbe 
town  of  Fort  Des  Moines  in  1861.  A  city  ■ 
charter,  giving  it  its  present  name,  was  grant- 
ed in  1857.  iuid  tbe  some  year  it  became  tiie 
capital  of  the  stBta. 

DEB  MOINES  IIVEI,  the  largest  river  in 
Iowa,  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  branches, 
known  as  the  E.  and  W.  forks,  which  rise  in 
a  chsin  of  sniall  lakes  in  S.  W.  Minnesota,  and 
flowing  S.  E.  unite  in  Humboldt  co.,  Iowa. 
From  tbe  junction  it  flows  S.  E.  through  the 
middle  of  the  state,  and  joins  the  Mississippi 
at  the  S.  E.  corner,  about  4  m.  below  Keokuk, 
having  for  a  short  distance  formed  the  bound- 
ary between  Iowa  on  the  N.  E.  and  Missouri 
on  the  S.  W.  In  its  course  of  800  in.  tbe  Des 
Uoines  drains  10,000  sq.  m,  in  Iowa,  passing 
through  an  undulating,  fertile  region,  inter- 
spersed with  tracts  of  prairie,  rich  in  coal,  and 
abounding  in  timber.  There  are  many  excel- 
lent mill  sites  along  its  hanks.  Tbe  fUl  from 
Fort  Dodge,  Webster  co.,  to  Ottumwa,  Wapello 
CO.,  is  2  ft.  4  in.  per  mile,  and  from  Ottumwa  to 
its  month,  1  ft.  11  io.  per  mile.  Many  towns 
have  sprung  np  along  its  bank^  among  which 
is  Des  Moines,  tlie  state  capital.  The  princi- 
pal tributaries  from  the  west  are  the  Raccoon, 
or  Coon  river,  and  North,  Middle,  and  South 
rivers ;  the  largest  E.  branch  is  the  Boone, 
which  rises  in  Kossuth  and  Hancock  oountiea. 
Baccoou  river  rises  in  Boena  Vista  co.,  re- 
ceives several  tributaries,  and  empties  into  the 
Des  Moines  at  tbe  city  of  tbe  same  name.  An 
appropriation  of  lauds  to  improve  the  naviipi- 
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bat  it  was  aft«rirard  diTerted  to  the  constrnc- 
tioB  of  the  Dei  Uoiaes  VaUej  railroad.  Be- 
fore the  diTeman,  however,  a  number  of 
dux  had  been  boUt  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
tfream,  wUdi  kSbrd  good  water  power. 

■aiMn)  BhIi  tt,  an  ancient  famil  j  of  great 
iafinuiee  in  S.  W.  Ireland,  between  1&39  and 
1583.  The  line  nombered  IS  earls.  The  title 
ud  fuulj  are  now  extincL  Before  the  Eng- 
lirii  fiined  a  footing  in  Ireland,  the  kingdom 
of  Cork  waaai^Mrate  eoToroign^,  embraoiog 
mch  of  the  prewot  province  of  Uanater.  It 
wai  divided  into  Dennond  or  South  Munster, 
lloakeirj  or  West  Monater,  and  Carbery  in 
Ae  southwest  In  1172  Dennod  MaoOarthy, 
king  of  Cork,  swore  fealtj  to  Henry  II.,  bat 
toea  tfierwird  broke  his  plight  and  attacked 
hii  liega'i  forces.  He  was  overpowered,  and 
ll«nr;  in  1177  bestowed  the  kin^om  on  Kob- 
ert  Fit!  Stephen  and  Hilo  de  Oc^n.  Cogan's 
share,  Calling  ultimately  to  co-heireisea,  wsd 
divided  betwMQ  Robert  Carew,  Patrick  Oonr- 
ee;,  and  Manrioe  Fita  Thomas.  The  last  was 
oretfed  bf  the  En^lah  monoroh  earl  of  Des- 
mood  in  1SS9.  By  aggressions  on  the  lands 
of  Oooroey  ^d  Carew,  and  by  other  scqaiM- 
lioax,  the  estates  of  the  Desmonds  so  increased 
that  the  8th  earl  was  possessor  of  almost  the 
wbtde  of  the  former  kingdom  of  Cork.  He  ex- 
ercised rights  of  Boveretgnty  with  snch  a  high 
haad  that  he  was  attainted  of  treason,  and  be- 
headed at  Drc^eda,  Feb.  16,  1467*  His  es- 
tates, being  suffered  to  remain  in  his  family, 
coniiiiDed  to  augment  nndl  Gerald,  the  last 
esri,  owned  a  territory  extending  ISO  miles 
through  the  conoties  of  Waterford,  Cork.  Ker- 
ry, ud  Limerick,  and  compriung  500,000 
sent,  Theae  earls  never  yielded  more  than  a 
nominal  aDegianoe  to  the  English  crown.  The 
eoDDtry  of  the  Desmonds  was  Irish  in  lan- 
fcoage,  halHts,  and  religion.  Hence  it  was 
dtooed  a  favorable  locality  by  Philip  II.  of 
Spun,  in  his  war  with  Queen  Elizabeth,  to  at- 
tempt the  conquest  of  Ireland.  Accordingly, 
oa  JiJy  1,  ld78,  a  body  of  Italian  troops, 
under  the  command  of  James  Fitz  Manrice, 
brother  of  the  earl  of  Desmond,  and  accom- 
panied by  Saunders,  the  pope's  legate,  landed 
in  the  DMroond  coimtry,  where  they  were  im- 
ntdlately  jcuned  by  Sir  John  of  Deemond  and 
JuMs  Fitzgerald,  other  brothers  of  the  earl. 
At  Snt  Earl  Desmond  made  some  show  of  re- 
riiCsDoe,  but  Bubaided  at  length  into  nentrality. 
On  thia,  Lord  Justice  Pelham  sommoned  him 
to  aarraoder  his  caatles  to  the  qneen.  Dos- 
nond  refbasd,  whereon  he  and  all  of  his  name 
vcre  pn>el«n>ed  traitors,  Nov.  1,  1676.  Des- 
moDd  now  snmmtKied  his  people  to  support  the 
CstboUo  oaose,  and  bb  dependants  responded 
toths  call.  He  seized  on  the  town  of  Yoa- 
eM  and  until  Norember,  163S,  maintained 
■  detmnined  wsrfitre.  Being  by  that  time 
drive*  from  his  atroDf^olds,  one  after  another, 
lie  wandered  orer  the  oonntr;  for  months,  and 
vu  at  last  fclltod  in  a  cabin  where  he  had 
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taken  liielter.  His  estates  were  divided  among 
the  eaptains  of  Elizabeth's  army.  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  received  S0,000  acres,  which  he  sold 
cheaply  to  Richard  Boyle,  afterward  earl  of 
Cork.~Jx*MN»  FiTzoKBAU),  wife  of  James, 
14th  earl,  is  said  to  have  lived  to  an  age  ex- 
ceeding 140  years.  Her  bnsband  presentod 
her  at  the  ooort  of  Edvrard  IV.,  where  she 
danced  with  the  dnke  of  Gloucester,  after- 
ward Richard  HI.;  she  was  widowed  during 
the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  and  died  in  the 
reign  of  James  I.,  somo  time  after  1608.  At 
the  age  of  140  she  travelled  from  her  home 
at  In^iqain,  Ireland,  by  the  way  of  Bristol, 
to  London,  to  nrge  some  claim  against  the 
government.  At  that  time  she  was  quite  viva- 
eiouH  and  in  posseision  of  all  her  faoolties. 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  says,  "  I  myself  knew 
her."  {"  History  of  the  Worid,"  book  i.,  ch. 
6.)  BaooQ  mentions  that  the  old  conntess  of 
Desmond  had  thrice  renewed  her  teeth.  Re- 
cent in  vesttgatora,  however,  have  thrown  mndt 
doubt  on  her  alleged  great  age. 

DiSHanJNB,  BcmU  CmMs,  a  French  revolu- 
tionist, bom  at  Ouise  in  Ficardy  in  1 TS3,  gaillo- 
tined  in  Paris,  April  B,  1794.  He  studied  law 
in  Paris,  but  never  practised.  On  the  eve  of 
the  revolution  he  pnblislied  two  republican 
pamphlets,  La  philotophU  au  pvupU  franfai* 
(178S),  and  La  France  {i(r« (17S9);  and  when 
the  revolution  broke  oot  he  ardently  adopted 
its  principles,  and  became  one  of  the  favorite 
orators  of  the  crowd  which  gathered  at  the 
Palais  Royal  to  hear  the  news  of  the  day.  On 
Joly  IS,  1789,  the  day  after  the  diamisBal  of 
Necker,  he  motmted  a  table  in  the  garden 
of  the  palais  and  called  the  people  to  the 
defence  of  their  threatened  liberty ;  he  de- 
clared that  he  wonld  not  be  deterred  from 
speaking  by  Ibar  of  the  police,  and  with  a 
loaded  pistol  in  each  hand  swore  that  he 
woald  not  be  taken  alive.  He  advised  the  pa- 
triots to  wear  a  green  badge,  and  as  there  was 
not  a  sufficient  quantity  of  ribbon,  he  gave 
them  the  green  leaves  of  the  trees  in  the-gar- 
den.  The  cry  "To  armal  "  was  raised;  the 
crowd  seized  upon  all  the  amiB  they  could 
find  at  tbe  gunsmiths',  and  forming  in  pro- 
oession  carried  through  the  streets  the  bust 
of  the  dismissed  minister  with  that  of  the  then 
popular  duke  of  Orieona.  The  next  day  the 
muskets  and  cannon  at  the  Invalidesfell  into  the 
hands  of  the  people,  and  on  the  14th  the  BastUe 
was  taken.  Camillo,  who  had  given  impulse 
to  this  insurreotioo,  flgnred  among  the  combat- 
ants, and  at  once  gained  popularity.  This  was 
enhanced  by  a  pamphlet,  La  lanUmt  aux 
Pariiimu,  in  which  he  styled  himself  the  "  at- 
torney genei41  of  the  lamp  post."  Its  snooesa 
encouraged  him  to  commence,  under  the  title 
of  Lti  ritolutiotu  de  France  »t  de  Brabant,  a 
newspaper  which  eieroised  great  influence  by 
its  vigor  of  thought,  sparkling  wit^  and  lively 
style.  Such  was  its  importance  that  Hirabeau 
sought  to  conciliate  its  editor.  Camille  had 
been  a  schoolmate  of  Robespierre,  and  lived  cm 
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intimate  terma  with  the  ftitare  dictator  of  the 
revolution.  He  was  also  acqnainted  with  Ma- 
rat, But  hia  iKtsoni  friend  was  Danton,  who 
largely  controlled  the  young  and  brilliant  wri- 
ter. Their  destinies  were  closely  connected 
from  the  estsblishment  of  the  club  of  the  Cor- 
deliers. Camille  was  instrumental  in  the  in- 
aurrection  of  Aug.  10, 17S2,  and  was  appointed 
secretary  to  the  ministry  of  jnstice  when  Dan- 
ton  received  that  office  from  the  legialativo 
assembly.  In  the  massacre  of  September  be 
used  his  inflnence  to  preserve  the  livea  of  sev- 
eral intended  victims.  With  Danton  he  was 
elected  to  the  national  convention.  In  tlie 
contest  between  the  mrondista  and  the  Mon- 
tagoai'ds,  iie  contributed  to  bring  the  former 
into  contempt  by  his  HUtoira  dfs  Briuotirts,  a 
pamphlet  in  which  ridicule  was  skilfully  blend- 
ed with  serious  charges.  He  woa  satisfied 
with  the  fall  of  the  party,  and  woald  have 
.  saved  the  individuals  of  whom  it  was  com- 
posed, but  this  was  beyond  his  power.  Both 
he  and  Danton  now  tried  to  bring  the  conven- 
tion to  a  milder  policy,  and  toward  the  end  of 
January,  1TQ4,  Camille  established  a  journal, 
Le  tieux  Cordelier,  in  which  he  advocated 
conciliatory  measures.  Denouncing  the  sys- 
tem of  proscription,  he  demsnded  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  committee  of  clemency 


brought  against  him  in  the  club  of  the  Jaco- 
bins.   Robespierre  defended  his  old  friend  on 

two  occasions;  he  represented  Camille  as  a 
wayward  child,  whose  person  it  was  not  ne- 
cessary to  injure,  bnt  demanded  that  his  wri- 
tings should  be  burned.  "To  burn  is  not  to 
answer,"  exclaimed  the  headlong  journalist;  and 
from  that  day  his  &te  was  sealed.    He 


ary  tribunal,  and,  without  a  hearing,  was  sen- 
tenced to  death.  When  asked  his  age,  he  re- 
])lied,  TrenU-troit  ant,  Vdge  du  tant-eulotte 
Jiaut,  V&ge  fwnettt  aiia  riTolutionnaire*.  On 
their  way  to  the  scaffold,  while  Danton  stood 
composed  and  immovable,  CamiUe  became  al- 
most frantic,  struggling  with  his  bonds,  and 
appealing  to  the  people.  His  friend  vainly 
motioned  him  to  keep  quiet;  he  continued  to 
address  the  crowd,  and  recalled  to  their  mem- 
ory all  that  he  had  done  in  their  service.  "  Be- 
hold," he  cried  in  despair,  "behold  the  recom- 
pense reserved  to  the  first  apostle  of  the  revo- 
tationl"  His  young  and  beautiful  wife,  who 
had  vainly  implored  his  pardon  from  the  old 
friendship  of  Robespierre,  tried  to  raise  a  riot 
to  save  him,  hut  she  was  arrested,  and  suffered 
death  o  few  days  later.  Camilla  Desmoulins 
holds  high  rank  as  a  pamphleteer.  His  Vievg 
Cordelier  was  reprinted  in  I8SS. 

SEBNi,  a  river  of  Russia,  which  rises  in  the 
government  of  Bmolensk,  flows  through  those 
of  Orel  and  Tchomigov,  and  falls  into  the 
Dnieper  a  few  miles  above  Kiev.  It  is  a 
fine  stream,  abounding  in  flsh,  and  navigable 
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for  the  greater  part  of  its  course  of  about 

GOO  miles. 
DiSNOTEKS,  Aigute  Oupirri  Lnta  Bncbcr, 

baron,  a  French  engraver, 'bom  in  Paris,  Dec. 
20,  1778,  died  there,  Feb.  15,  186T.  At  the 
age  of  20  he  received  a  prize  of  2,000  francs  for 
on  engraving  of  Venus  disarming  Ou])id,  and  in 
1801  established  his  repntatiou  by  the  repro- 
duction of  Raphael's  "  Beautiful  Gardener,"  in 
the  gallery  of  the  Lniembourg.  His  most 
admired  productions  are  copies  of  Raphael's 
works,  and  prominent  among  them  is  an  en- 
graving of* the  "Transfiguration."  He  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  institate  in  181 E,  ap- 
pointed chief  engraver  to  the  king  in  162S, 
created  baron  in  1628,  and  officer  of  the  legioD 
of  hocorinlBSS. 

DtSOB,  Edward,  a  Swiss  geologist  and  natu- 
ralist, bom  at  Friedrichsdorf,  Hesse-Hombnrg, 
Feb.  II,  IBU.  He  studied  law  at  Giesseu  and 
Heidelberg,  was  compromised  in  the  republi- 
can movements  of  18S2-'S,  and  escaped  to 
Paris.  Here  his  attention  was  drawn  to  geol- 
ogy; he  made  excursions  with  £lie  de  Bean- 
mont,  and  in  ISST  met  Agaasiz  at  a  meeting 
of  naturalists  in  Neufchfitel,  and  with  Gressli 
and  Vogt  became  his  active  collaborator,  con- 
tributing tbe  essays  for  vol.  iii.  of  his  ilo- 
nographie  d'eehinodermei  titantt  et  fouilet 
(Neufchfttel,  1842).  He  also  published  Exear- 
tumt  et  tejourt  dan*  let  glaeiert  et  U»  havtet 
regioTa  dei  Alpei  de  if.  Agamix  et  de  le*  com- 
pagjum*  €e  voyage  (Neufchitel,  1944).  After 
spending  a  few  years  in  the  north  of  Europe, 
especially  in  Scandinavia,  investigating  the  er- 
ratic phenomena  peculiar  to  that  region,  he 
accompanied  Agaasiz  in  1847  to  the  United 
States,  found  employment  in  the  coast  survey, 
and  made  with  Whitney,  Foster,  and  Rogers  a 
geological  surrey  of  the  mineral  district  of 
Lake  Superior.  Returning  to  NeufchStel  in 
18G2,  he  investigated  with  Gressli  the  orog- 
raphy of  the  Jura  for  industrial  purposes,  and 
was  appointed  professor  of  geology.  He  pub- 
lished subsequently  Geologuehe  Betehreibung 
der  nenfekaUler  Jura  (with  Gressli) ;  Bynop- 
tUde*  iehinidei  fouilet  (Paris,  ie67-'e);  and 
De  Voragraphie  det  Aloe*  dans  le*  rapportt 
avee  la  giologU  ^Neufchfttel,  1862).  Having 
been  made  a  citizen  of  tbe  community  of 
Ponts,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  grand 
federal  council,  of  which  he  became  president, 
lu  the  winter  of  186B  he  visited  Algeria  end 
the  Sahara,  and  published  Av*  Sahara  vnd 
Atlat  (Leipaic,  188B).  The  discovery  of  tlio 
lake  dwellings  induced  him  to  pnrsue  the  study 
of  archceology,  and  the  results  of  his  researches 
are  given  in  Let  palafittet,  ou  eontlructitm* 
laeimtre*  du  lae  de  NevfehdUl  (Paris,  186S  ; 
German,  Leipaic,  1866).  The  most  important 
of  his  recent  publications  is  Bekinologie  helti- 
tique  (Paris,  1869-'7I),  prepared  in  coi^nnc- 
tion  with  Loriol. 

DE  BOTO.  I.  AK.'W^.countyof  Misnssippi. 
bordering  on  Tennessee,  and  bounded  N.  W. 
by  the  Misussippi  river ;  area,  960  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
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iniero,  Sa,091,  of  wliom  17,746  were  colored. 
Tht  mr&ce  is  generaUy  level,  and  occupied 
cbieflf  b;  cotbia  plaatations.  There  are  ex- 
KDsive  gvfiinps  in  the  W.  part  The  Missis- 
appi  ind  Teimessee  railroad  crosses  it  The 
diet  prodnotions  in  1870  were  25,048  bnshels 
of  vhest,  741,883  of  lodUn  com,  72,977  of 
tweet  potatoes,  191, S4S  lbs.  of  batter,  and 
Sj,118  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  4,359 
hanw,  4,468  moles  and  asses,  3,S48  milch 
(owi,  10,3S4  other  cattle,  4,760  sheep,  and 
34,315  fffine.  Capital,  Hernando.  ^IL  A  N. 
T.  parish  of  Lonisiaoa,  bordering  on  Texas, 
drsioed  by  Red  and  Sabine  rirera;  area,  910 
aj.  m.;  pop.  in  1870,  14,962,  of  whom  9,851 
»ere  colored.  By  means  of  the  Red  river  it  has 
steamboat  commnDication  with  Kew  Orleans. 
The  chief  prodnctions  in  1870  were  821,366 
biuheb  of  Indian  com,  and  15,809  hales  of 
twtttUL  There  were  1,884  horses,  1,618  moles 
ud  asses,  3,110  milch  cowa,  8,221  otJier  cattle 
4,906  sheep,  and  8,630  swine ;  7  saw  mills  and 
Imanafactorieeof  carriages  and  wagons.  Cap- 
itsl,  Uansfield. 

DE  SOTO,  Fenaada,  a  Spanish  explorer,  bom 
U  Xeres  de  los  Gaballeros,  in  Bstremadura, 
about  1486,  died  on  the  banks  of  the  UiasU- 
Nppi  in  1542.  Of  a  noble  but  reduced  fam- 
ily, he  was  enabled  hj  the  favor  of  Fedrarias 
Darila  to  spend  several  jears  at  one  of  the 
mlTer^Iies,  and  distingnlshed  himself  in  lite- 
nij  Btadies,  and  especially  in  athletio  accom- 
pli^menbs.  In  1619  he  accompanied  hia  pat- 
ron OQ  hia  second  expedition  to  America  as 
governor  of  Darien,  and  was  the  most  intrepid 
opponent  of  the  oppressive  administration  of 
that  ofBcer.  He  supported  Hernandez  in  Nica- 
nps  in  1527,  who  perished  by  the  hand  of 
DaviEa  in  conseqnonce  of  not  heeding  his  ad- 
rice.  Withdrawing  (htm  the  service  of  Davlla, 
be  explored  in  1626  the  coast  of  Qnatemala 
uidTocataa  for  700  m.,  iD  search  of  the  strait 
wbidi  was  Bopposed  to  connect  the  two  oceana. 
In  1539  De  9>oto  joined  Pizarro  In  his  enter- 
prise for  eonquering  Pern.  Being  sent  in  1G33, 
vith  60  horsemen  and  a  few  targeteers,  to  ex- 
plore the  highlands  of  Pern,  he  penetrated 
through  apasB  in  theraonntuns,  and  diacovered 
the  great  natjonal  road  which  led  to  the  Pem- 
riai  c^iital,  aad  waa  soon  after  aeleoted  by 
PiiarTo  to  vint  the  iaca  Atahuallpa  as  amhas- 
wlor.  After  the  capture  of  the  inca,  and 
*hea  the  latter  bad  pud  an  immense  som  for 
MMom,  De  Soto  in  vain  expostulated  with 
Piiarro  for  treacherooaly  refusing  to  release 
the  Peruvian  monarch.  He  was  prominent  in 
the  eng^ements  wbich  completed  the  oonqnest 
of  Peru,  and  was  the  hero  of  the  battle  which 
resnlted  in  the  captnre  of  Oozoo,  the  raetropo- 
lia  He  soon  after  retnmed  to  Spain  with  a 
fortune  of  $500,000,  met  a  flattering  reception 
fwrn  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  mode  a  splendid 
display  at  coort,  and  married  tiie  denghter  of 
I^Tila,  to  whom  he  bad  been  long  attached, 
hi  1536  the  belief  was  entertained  that  in  the 
nrt  region  then  called  Florida  was  a  new  El 
TOt.  Ti. — i 
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Dorado,  richer  Jhan  any  tliat  had  been  discov- 
ered. De  Soto  proposed  to  the  emperor  to 
andertake  the  conqneat  of  Florida  at  hia  own 
expense ;  and  the  privilege  being  oonceded  to  . 
him,  many  SpanlFdi  and  Portoguese  cavaliers 
enrolled  themselves  among  his  followers.  With 
600  men,  24  eooleaiastics,  and  20  officers,  he 
sailed  from  San  Lncar  early  in  April,  1688. 
A^er  atopping  at  Santiago  de  Cuba,  and  then 
at  Havana,  where  it  was  decided  that  the  ladies 
attaclied  to  the  expedition  should  remain  till 
after  the  oouqneat  of  Florida,  he  crossed  the 

filf  of  Uexioo,  and  anchored  in  the  bay  of 
spiritn  Santo  (Tampa  bay).  May  26,  1689. 
His  roate'  was  through  a  oonntry  already  made 
hostile  by  the  violence  of  the  Bpanish  invader 
Narvaez,  and  he  was  conatantly  deluded  by 
the  Indians,  whose  policy  it  was  to  send  their 
imwelcome  visitors  as  far  away  as  possible  by 
telling  them  of  gold  regions  at  remote  points. 
A  Spaniard,  Joan  Ortiz,  who  had  been  in 
slavery  here  from  the  time  of  Narvaez,  served 
as  his  interpreter.  In  July,  16SS,  he  sent  back 
all  his  ships  to  Havana.  He  passed  the  first 
winter  in  the  oonntry  of  the  Appalachians,  E. 
of  the  Flint  river.  Directed  then  to  the  north- 
east, he  reached  in  April,  1540,  the  Ogeechee; 
thence  proceeding  S.,  he  reached  the  Ooosa, 
and  on  Oct.  18  the  village  of  Mavilla  or  Mobile, 
on  the  Alabama.  In  an  engagement  with  the 
natives  here  the  loss  of  the  Spaniards  was  80 
men  and  42  horses;  that  of  the  Indians  was 
rejiorted  at  2,600  men.  He  passed  the  second 
winter  in  the  conntrr  of  the  Chiokasaws,  who 
in  the  apring  bmned  hia  camp  and  their  own 
village,  when  he  attempted  to  force  them  to 
carry  his  baggage ;  40  Spaniards  perished  in 
the  flames  and  in  the  night  attack.  Soon  after 
beginning  his  march  to  the  northwest  a  pesti- 
lential fever  carried  off  nearly  a  soore  of  hia 
men.  He  reached  the  MisMSBippi  after  jour- 
neying seven  days  through  forests  and  marshes, 
"was  nearly  a  month  in  oonstmcting  eight  ba^w* 
to  truisport  his  army,  and  having  crossed  U)e 
river  went  N.  to  Pacaha,  where  he  remained 
from  June  .19  to  July  29.  Thence  he  marched 
successively  S.  W.  and  N.  Vf.  till  he  reached  the 
highlands  of  the  White  river.  This  was  the 
western  limit  of  his  expedition.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded S.  by  the  hot  springs  of  Arkansas,  and 
made  his  third  winter  station  at  Aotiamque  on 
the  Washita  river.  In  Uaroh  and  April,  164S, 
he  continued  S-  along  the  Washita  to  the  Uia- 


fever  and  died,  after  appointing  Luis  de  Kos- 
coBo  his  snccessor.  The  day  of  his  death  ia 
variously  ^ven  ag  May  21  and  June  6  and  SS. 
To  conceal  bis  death,  his  body  was  wrapped  in 
a  mantle  and  sank  at  midnight  in  the  middle 
of  the  stream.  His  followers,  reduced  more 
than  one  half  in  number,  venturing  east,  were 
driven  backward  to  the  river,  where  they 
passed  the  next  winter.  In  the  spring  of  1643 
tbey  embarked  in  seven  boats,  and  after  nearly 
three  months  the  survivors  reached  the  Uen- 
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can  town  of  Pannco,  where  they  difipersed. 
De  Soto'i  wife  expired  at  Havana  on  the  third 
day  ail«r  learning  his  fate. 

DESPABD,  Ednrd  Hirti^  an  Irish  soldier, 
horn  aboQt  1T6C,  beheaded  in  London,  Feb. 
21,  1808.  He  was  a  native  of  Queen'a  coonty, 
Ireland,  aerred  in  the  army  with  credit,  and 
reached  the  rank  of  Iteotenant  colonel.  He 
was  auperint«ndent  of  the  English  colony  in 
Hondnraa,  and  in  conseqneDce  of  complaints 
against  him  waa  recslled  in  1790,  bat  could 
nsTer  procure  an  examination  into  bis  admin- 
iatraUoD.  This  made  him  disaffected,  and  he 
was  arrested  for  seditious  conduct;  bat  an«r 
bis  liberation  he  was  only  the  more  inflamed. 
In  conjunction  with  some  privates  of  the  guards 
and  a  nomber  of  workmen  he  formed  a  plan 
to  seize  the  tower  and  the  bank,  and  to  assas- 
sinate the  king  on  his  wsy  to  open  parliament. 
The  conspirators  were  tried  by  special  commia- 
non  at  Southwark,  Feb.  5,  1803,  and  Despard 
and  nine  of  his  associates  suffered  death. 

DE9  PLUNES,  or  An  PUats  (Indian  appella- 
tion, She-thik-t^h-o),  a  river  of  Illinois,  rising 
in  the  8.  E.  part  of  Wisconsin,  flowing  8.  and 
6.  W.,  and  uniting  with  the  Euikakee  at  Dres- 
den, Grundy  co.,  to  form  the  Illinois.  It  is 
about  150  m,  long,  and  derivee  its  name  from 
a  species  of  maple  called  by  the  French  plaine, 

DBSSinC,  jM^h  Marie,  a  French  general, 
born  in  Thonon,  Bavoy,  Sept.  24,  1764,  died 
Oct  26,  1934.  He  stodied  medicine  at  Tm-m 
and  commenced  practice  in  Paris,  but  returned 
to  Savoy  in  1791,  organized  an  association  to 
propagate  democratic  principles,  and  was  made 
captain  of  a  corps  of  volunteers  formed  by  this 
,  association.  Ho  served  at  the  siege  of  Toulon, 
and  in  Italy  under  Bonaparte;  was  elected  in 
1798  to  the  council  of  500,  where  he  opposed 
the  eovp  cCiUzt  of  the  18th  Brum^re ;  made  a 
brigadier  general  by  Bonaparte  in  160S,  and, 
in  tbe  campaign  of  1809  against  Austria,  a  gen- 
eral of  divi^on,  receiving  from  the  emperorthe 
surname  of  VIntripide  and  the  title  of  count 
of  the  empire.  Being  wounded  during  the  ex- 
pedition to  EuBsia,  he  was  put  in  command  of 
the' city  of  Berlin,  and  in  181S  was  intrusted 
with  the  defence  of  France  on  the  line  of  the 
Alps,  In  1814  ho  was  kindly  treated  by  the 
Bourbons,  notwithstanding  which  he  joined 
the  standard  of  Napoleon  after  his  landing  at 
Oannea,  and  was  imprisoned  six  months  in  1810. 
After  tbe  revolution  of  1830  he  was  elected 
commander  of  the  national  guard  at  Lyons. 

DBS81LINES,  Jcu  Jat^ies,  emperor  of  Hayti, 
bora  in  W.  Africa  about  1780,  killed  Oct.  17, 
1806.  He  was  brought  to  HayU  as  a  slave,  and 
adapted  tiie  name  of  bis  master.  The  repeal, 
Bept.  24,  1791,  of  the  rights  of  citizenship  con- 
ferred on  people  of  color  by  the  French  national 
asaembly,  was  followed  by  a  contest  between 
the  mulattoes  and  the  planters.  During  this 
conflict  Deesolinee  served  under  Jean  Francois 
on  tbe  side  of  tbe  mulattoea.  Tbe  commiasion- 
era  of  the  French  convention  having  in  August, 
17&S,  prii»laimed  onivereal  freedom,  Tonasaint 


I'Oavertnre  went  over  to  their  dde.  Des- 
salines  followed  bia  fortunes  was  made  sac- 
cessively  colonel  and  brigadier  genera),  and 
played  an  important  part  in  tbe  expulsion  of 

the  English  from  the  island.  Qen.  Leclerc  hav- 
ing been  sent  hj  Napoleon  to  Hayti  to  reestab- 
lish slavery,  tbe  negroea  on  his  arrival  in  1802 
took  up  arms,  and  Deasoltnes  was  made  gen- 
eral of  division  and  placed  in  commend  of  the 
department  of  tbe  west.  One  of  his  most 
remarkable  feats  during  the  campaign  which 
followed  was  the  defence  of  the  town  of  St. 
Uaro  agaibst  Gen.  Boudet  When  unable  to 
bold  out  any  longer  he  burned  the  town,  set- 
tjng  fire  with  hia  own  band  to  a  palace  which 
he  liad  Just  constructed  for  himself.  Though 
obliged  to  retreat,  he  kept  up  the  flght  for  a 
considerable  time,  but  was  finally  forced  to 
surrender.  A  truce  was  concluded.  May  1, 
1808,  and  while  it  was  still  in  force  Toussaint 
rOuvertnre  was  seized  and  carried  to  France. 
The  negroes  thereupon  renewed  the  conflict, 
and  Desaalinea  was  made  commander-in-chief. 
The  French  army  was  attacked  by  the  yellow 
fever;  Leclerc  died;  and  the  French  were 
compelled  to  evacuate  the  island.  Hayti  pro- 
claimed ile  independence,  Jan.  1,  1804,  and 
Dessalines  was  appointed  governor  general  for 
life.  He  issued  a  proclamatioo  in  which  be 
rehearsed  the  grievances  Hayli  bad  suffered 
from  the  French,  and  undertook  to  exterminate 
the  whites  who  still  remained  upon  the  island. 
On  Oct.  9,  1804,  he  had  himself  crowned  aa 
emperor  of  Hayti,  assuming  the  title  of  Jean 
Jacques  I.  A  constitution  was  adopted,  and 
he  seemed  for  a  time  anxious  to  promote  tbe 
welfare  of  his  people,  and  put  forth  several 
schemes  for  the  encouragement  of  immLgrati<m 
of  negroes  from  the  United  States  and  Jamaica. 
But  he  soon  relapsed  into  cmelty ;  a  conspiracy 
was  formed  against  hun,  and  he  fell  into  an 
araboscade  and  was  killed.  He  had  great  conr- 
age  and  considerable  military  ability,  bnt  in 
other  respects  was  little  more  than  an  Ignorant 
savage,  and  proved  himself  one  of  tbe  most 
brutal  and  bloodthirsty  monsters  that  ever 
wielded  powtr  over  their  fellows. 

DES8AD,  a  city  of  Germany,  capital  of  tbe 
dnehy  of  Anhalt,  on  the  river  Mulde,  S  m. 
from  its  junction  with  the  Elbe,  and  67  m. 
8.  W.  of  Berlin;  pop.  in  1871,  17,464.  It  is 
the  ducal  residence,  and  has  a  fine  park  and  a 
picture  gallery.  The  theatre,  the  palace  of  the 
nereditary  prince,  the  council  house,  the  castle 
church,  the  government  building,  the  gymna- 
sium, St.  Hnry's  church  with  some  pictures  by 
Lucas  Cranach  the  younger,  and  tbe  fine  ceme- 
tery, ore  tbe  most  attractive  features  of  the 
town.  There  are  many  scientific,  artistic,  reli- 
gious, and  indnstrial  institut^ns  and  societies, 
a  commercial  school,  a  high  achool  for  girls,  a 
ducal  library  contAiuing  about  2G,000  volnmeEi, 
an  orthopoidio  institution,  and  a  bank  with  a 
capital  of  abont  $2,000,000.  Tbe  menu facturea 
embrace  woollen,  linen,  and  cotton  fabrics,  inu- 
^cal  instruments,  bata,  leather,  and  tobacco. 
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An  important  wool  market  is  held  here,  EUid  a 
ftonrishing  trade  in  grain  and  other  prodace 
a  carried  on.  Ita  environs  are  adorned  with 
beantifol  gardens,  which  have  bees  reclaimed 
from  aand;  wastes. — Deseaa  was  noted  as  earlj 
as  1213,  and  in  1313  had  a  school  independent 
rf  the  church.  It  wa«  deatroyed  b/  fire  in 
IMT.  IntheGermanrerolntioDof  1^  it.was 
ooe  of  the  most  democratic  cities  of  tiermanf . 

DESSOUES,  or  DcMile,  Jeaa  Jtwrh  Ptal 
ligHtta,  marqais,  a  French  aoldier  and  etates- 
man,  bom  at  Anch,  Oct.  S,  1767,  died  near 
Paris,  Nov.  4,  1828.  He  early  entered  the 
armj,  was  captfun  in  the  mountain  legion  in 
1TS3,  provisional  Blatant  on  the  staff  of  the 
snnj  of  the  western  Pyrenees  in  Jane,  1788, 
snd  chief  of  staff  in  October,  and  served  in  the 
luliin  campaign  nnder  Bonaparte.  He  was 
appointed  brigadier  geseral  May  31, 17S7,  com- 
mandod  Buccessfdlly  sg^nat  the  Anstrians  in 
tbe  VslCellina  in  1799,  and  was  promoted  April 
13  to  the  rank  of  division  general.  He  took 
part  in  the  battles  of  Non,  Milskirch,  Biberach, 
Neaborg,  and  Eohenliaden.  After  the  peace 
of  Lnn^vitle  in  1801  he  was  made  conncillor 
of  state  and  became  provisional  commander  of 
the  army  of  Hanover.  In  180C  he  was  made 
governor  of  the  chAtean  of  Yersailles.  He  be- 
came commander  of  a  divi^on  of  the  army  in 
Spaia  in  1S08,  occupied  Cordova  in  January, 
ISIO,  and  was  made  military  governor  of  the 
city.  On  April  2,  1814,  he  received  from  the 
proviaonal  government  the  command  of  the 
nstionat  guard  of  Paris,  and  oootribnted  largely 
tothadeci^unof  the  allies  in  favor  of  the  Bonr- 
bons.  On  ttie  arrival  of  the  count  d'Artois 
at  Paris  Deaaollea  was  made  a  member  of  the 
provlamal  council  of  state,  and  apon  the 
organization  of  the  government  he  was  ap- 
pirinted  miniater  of  state  and  ni^or  general 
of  the  national  guards,  and  a  peer  of  France. 
Upon  the  retnm  of  Napoleon  he  tookthe  most 
eQeraetio  measures  against  Mm.  During  the 
handred  days  he  remained  in  retirement,  and 
upon  the  return  of  the  Bourbons  resumed 
command  of  the  national  guards,  but  soon  re- 
signed. He  wasafterwara  minister  of  foreign 
affairs,  and  waa  elected  president  of  the  ooan< 
dl  of  ministers  Deo.  88,  1818.  At  the  same 
time  he  waa  made  a  marqais.  He  opposed  in 
the  council  the  proposed  cnange  la  the  law  of 
elections  in  181S,  and  in  November  resigned, 
vith  the  two  ministers  who  shared  his  views. 

BVSnMMO,  Hms*  Seabwa  4»  Derteira,  or  BaiU 
btkirtia,  a  city  of  Brazil,  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Santa  Catharina,  on  the  W.  coast  of  the 
islatid  of  that  name,  in  lat  27°  80'  S.,  Ion.  48° 
30'  ff.,  485  m.  8.  S.  W.  of  Rio  de  Janeiro ;  pop. 
aboat  8,000.  The  city  is  on  a  tongne  of  land 
projecting  into  the  bay,  and  ia  defended  by  two 
forts.  It  iias  many  well  bnilt  residences,  bnt 
the  streets  are  very  irregnlar  and  badly  paved. 
The  public  buildings  are  nearly  all  ill  con- 
tracted and  nnsightiy.  Next  to  that  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  the  harbor  ia  the  beat  on  the  coast;  but 
a  an  island  ia  a  aerioua  diaadvan- 
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destroyed  a  considerable  portion  of  the  town. 

BESTOrCBES,  PUl^pc  NiriaaJt,  a  French  dra- 
matist, born  in  Tuors  in  1680,  died  July  4,  1754. 
After  leading  an '  adventurous  life  with  a  com- 
pany of  strollins  players,  he  was  entertained 
at  Lausanne  by  M.  de  Pnisiens,  the  French  en- 
voy to  Switzerluid.  His  first  comedy,  Le  eu- 
rieiix  impertineTit^  was  performed  there  with 
great  applause  in  1710,  and  was  scarcely  lees 
sncceasful  when  it  appeared  at  Paris.  Some 
other  plays  of  his,  among  them  L'trreaolu, 
attract«d  tiie  attention  of  the  regent  duke 
of  Orleans,  who  employed  bim  in  aeveral  for- 
eign missions.  After  his  return  from  London 
in  17S8,  on  the  death  of  the  regent,  he  retired 
to  his  country  seat  near  Meiun,  where  he  wrote 
a  number  of  comedies,  the  best  of  which  are 
£«  pAi^oMpAe  marij  and  X«  f2ar(«u«,  performed 
with  great  snocess  in  1727  and  17S2.  In  his 
later  years  he  devoted  himself  to  theology,  and 
published  several  essays  against  infidelity.  His 
collected  works  were  published  in  17G0,  in  4 
T<dB.  4to. 

DBmniTT  DE  mCT.  L  AaWM  UA  Oandt, 
count  de  Tracy,  a  French  philosopher,  bom  at 
Paray-le-Frisil,  near  Monlina,  BonrbonnaJa, 
July  20,  1754,  died  at  Auteail,  March  9,  1B8S. 
At  the  desire  of  hia  father,  who  was  a  general, 
he  entered  the  army,  and  was  a  colonel  at  the 
outbreak  of  tlie  revolution.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  provincial  assembly  of  Bonrbonnais,  and 
was  elected  as  delegate  of  the  nobility  to  the 
states  general,  Jan.  2i,  IT6S.  Here  he  was  a 
leader  in  reform  measures,  attacking  the  mon- 
archy and  the  privileges  of  the  nobility.  np<m 
the  dissolotion  of  the  assembly  he  retired  to 
hia  estate  at  Auteuil ;  bnt  in  1792  he  was  ap- 
pointed mariehal  de  camp  and  joined  the  army 
under  Lafayette,  with  whose  moderate  views 
he  fiilly  sympathized.  After  the  eventa  of 
Aog.  10  be  followed  him  beyond  the  frontier, 
bnt  Boon  returned  privately  to  France,  where 
he  was  arrested  Nov.  2,  1788,  and  imprisoned 
till  some  time  after  the  death  of  BobespieTTS. 
Dnrinc  this  time  he  developed  a  taste  for 
metapnydcB,  and  became  known  as  a  philos- 
opher. He  waa  a  member  of  the  national  in- 
stitute from  its  formation,  and  as  secretary 
of  the  GOmnuttee  of  public  instmction  helped 
reorganize  the  public  schools.  After  the  18th 
Bmm^re  be  was  made  one  of  the  first  sena- 
tors. In  1814  he  voted  for  the  fall  of  the  em- 
E're,  and  entered  the  royalist  chamber  of  peers; 
i  protested  against  the  reactionary  measures 
of  1816.  The  departure  of  the  national  policy 
from  his  views,  together  with  bereavement  and 
personal  sickness,  brought  npon  him  in  old  age 
a  profoond  melancholy,  and  he  became  almost 
blind.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Condillao,  and 
with  clear  and  earnest  convictions  carried  his 
materialism  to  its  last  extreme.  His  Oram- 
mairt  genirale  (Paris,  1808)  applies  hia  phi- 
losophy to  the  analysis  of  language ;  his  Lo- 
giqut  (1805)  applies  it  to  the  rules  of  reason- 
mg,  and  has  been  oonsldered  a  masterpiece; 
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aad  his  Thtiti  dt  la  volenti  (1915)  apices 
it  to  the  motives  and  rennlts  of  our  actions. 
Tlieae  ditfereot  parts  of  his  system  be  ftftfcr- 
ward  united  under  the  title  EUmentt  d'ideolg- 
ffie  (i  vols.  Sto,  1817-'18).  His  Comnentatre 
tur  rEtprU  dt*  hit  he  sent  (before  its  publi- 
cation in  I&IB)  to  President  JefTerson,  who 
traoalated  it  for  a  ooUege  test  book  (pab- 
lisbed  ia  Philadelphia,  1811).  Among  his 
other  works  are   QueU  *ant  let  moyvnt  dt 


de  rinttrueticn  pvMiqii^  (ISOl).  U, 
C^MT  VldM  Ch*riM,  marqnis  de  Tracj,  son  of 
the  preoedin;;,  bom  in  Paris,  Sept  9, 1781,  died 
at  Paray-le-Fi^sil,  Allier,  Maroh  18,  1664.  He 
served  in  Napoleon's  campaigns,  became  col- 
onel in  leU,  and  retired  in  1S30.  He  was 
afterward  for  many  years  member  of  the  cham- 
ber fff  deputies,  distingniahing  himself  as  an 
earnest  Uberal,  and  waa  minister  of  marine 
under  Louis  NapoIeMi  from  December,  184S, 
to  October,  1B49,  when  he  Joined  the  oppom- 
tion.  He  protested  against  the  eoup  d'itat  of 
Dec.  2, 1861,  and  retired  to  hia  estate  at  Paray. 
He  was  the  author  of  Lettret  tur  ia  vie  rurale 
(18fll;  previoQsi;  pabllahed  as  Lettret  tur 
rofrieulture,  1857).  Ul.  §arak  NewiM,  mar- 
chioness de  Tracy,  wife  of  the  preceding,  bom 
at  Stockport,  England,  Nov.  30,  1789,  died  at 
Paray-le-Fr6sil,  Oct.  38,  1860.  She  was  great- 
grand-niece  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  was 
broDght  to  France  in  17B0.  At  the  Ume  of 
her  marriage  with  the  marqnis  de  Traoy^l816) 
she  was  the  widow  of  G«n.  Letort.  Wishing  to 
settle  her  religions  convictions,  she  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  patrtBtic  Latin,  and  left  writings 
which  were  published  after  her  death,  nnder 
the  title  of  Ettait  dirert,  Uttrte  et  pentSet 
de  Mme.  de  T^aey  (8  vols.,  1862-'e),  only  ISO 
copies  being  printed. 

DBIVOUI,  a  city  of  Qermany,  OE^ital  of  the 
principality  of  Lippe-Detmold,  on  the  right  bonk 
of  the  fiver  Werre,  46  m.  8.  W.  of  Hanover ; 
pop.  in  1871,  a,4S9.  The  old  portion  of  tlie 
town  is  very  poorly  bnilt ;  the  new  is  regnlarly 
laid  out  and  well  built.  It  ia  snrroiiaded  by  a 
wall  pierced  by  three  gates,  and  contains  a  fine 
palace  of  ancient  date.  It  has  a  gymnasium, 
a  normal  school,  a  female  high  school,  a  large 
public  library,  and  one  of  the  beet  poorhonses 
m  Qermany.  The  manufactarea  are  chiefiy  of 
leather,  woollens,  linen,  and  beer ;  and  there  are 
marble  and  gypanni  quarries,  hear  the  town 
waa  fought  the  battle  in  which  Arminiua  de- 
stroyed the  Roman  army  nnder  Varus,  A.  D.  9 ; 
and  also  a  battle  between  Charlemagne  and  the 
Sasons  in  783.  The  former  is  coraraemorat«d 
by  a  copper  statne  46  ft.  high  on  a  pedestal  of 
solid  sandstone  90  it.  high,  erected  by  the  Qer- 
mao  princes  in  I8S8. 

DEHAIT  (Ft.  detroit,  the  narrows),  a  port 
of  entry  and  the  chief  city  of  Michigan,  capital 
of  Wayne  oo.,  situated  on  the  N.  W.  sidl  of 
Detroit  river,  abont  7  m.  fW>m  lAke  St.  Clair, 
and  18  in.  from  Lake  Erie,  80  m.  £.  S.  E.  of 
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Lansing,  225  m.  W.  by  B.  of  Buffalo,  and  960 
m.  E.  by  N.  of  Chicago ;  Ut.  42°  80'  N".,  Ion. 
82°  58'  W.  The  city  extends  along  the  bank  of 
the  river  abont  7  m.,  and  is  built  op  for  abont  2^ 
m.  fVom  the  water.  For  at  least  6  m.  the  river 
front  is  lined  with  mills,  dry  docks,  ship  yards, 
fonnderies,  grain  elevators,  railway  depots,  and 
warehouses.  The  ground  on  which  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  city  is  built  rises  gradnally 
from  the  river  to  tiie  height  of  from  30  to  SO 
ft.,  at  a  distance  of  16  to  SO  rods  fVom  the 
shore;  it  then  sinks  slightly,  and  again  riecs 
gradually  to  the  height  of  40  to  50  ft.  above 
the  rifcr.  The  river  here  is  about  \  m.  wide^ 
and  has  an  average  depth  of  about  83  ft.,  and 
a  velocity  of  abont  3  m.  an  hour.  It  gives  to 
the  city  the  best  harbor  on  the  great  lakes. 
Fort  Wayne,  about  a  mile  below,  commands  the 
channel.  Belle  Isle,  at  the  head  of  the  river,  is 
a  fiivorite  resort  for  picnics.  Orosse  Pointe, 
pnijectiDg  into  Lake  St.  Clair  a  fewmilesabove 
the  city,  is  noted  for  its  cherry  orchards,  and 
is  the  terminus  of  a  beautifnl  drive.  Groaso 
Isle,  near  Ijike  Erie,  contains  many  fine  resi- 
dences. Pnt-in-Bay  island,  in  the  lake,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  famous  as  the  scene  of 
Perry's  victory,  SepL  10,  1818,  has  become  a 
summer  resort.  The  population  of  Detroit  has 
been  as  foUowa:  in  IBIO,  770;  1820,  1,442; 
1880,2,223;  1840,  B,102;  1860,21,019;  1860, 
46,C19;  1870,  79,577,  of  whom  85,38]  were 
foreign  bom  and  2,386  colored.  Of  the  for- 
eigners.  12,647  were  natives  of  Germany,  7,724 
of  British  America,  6,070  of  Ireland,  8,284  of 
England,  1,687  of  Scotland,  and  H70  of  France. 
There  were  4,969  persons,  10  years  old  and 
over,  who  could  not  write,  of  whom  4,117 
were  foreigners.  There  were  16,686  families 
and  14,688  dwellings. — Detroit  is  laid  out  npon 
two  plans:  the  one,  that  of  a  circle  with 
avenues  radiating  from  the  Grand  Circus  as  a 
centre ;  the  other,  lliat  of  streets  crosang  each 
other  at  right  angles;  the  resnlt  of  which  is  & 
slight  intricacy  in  oertun  quarters,  and  a  nnm- 
ber  of  small  triangular  parks.  The  avenues 
are  generally  JOOj  180,  or  800  ft  wide.  The 
streets  vary  in  width  from  60  to  100  ft.,  and 
are  for  the  most  part  abundantly  shaded  with 
trees.  The  principal  streets  are  Jefferson 
avenue,  parallel  with  the  river;  Woodward 
avenue,  which  crosses  the  former-  at  right 
angles,  and  divides  the  city  into  two  nearly 
equal  parts;  and  Fort  street,  Michigan  aveone. 
Grand  River  avenue,  and  Gratiot  street,  at 
various  angles  with  Woodward  avenue.  West 
Fort  streetand  I^tayette  avenue  are  handsome 
streets.  The  Grand  Circus,  the  principal  park, 
is  semicircular,  and  is  divided  by  Woodward 
avenue  into  two  qnadranta,  each  containing  a 
fountain.  The  Campus  Martins,  abont  im.  from 
the  Grand  Circus,  is  an  open  space  600  ft.  long  and 
250  ft.  wide,  whirls  crossed  bj  Woodward  and 
Michigan  avennes,  and  from  which  radiate 
Monroe  avenne  and  Fort  street.  Facing  tbe 
Campus  Martins  on  the  west  is  the  new  city 
hall,  a  handsome  stmctare  800  fL  limg,  90  ft. 
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ride,  S6  ft.  bi^  to  the  comke,  sod  180  ft.  to 
llt«  top  of  the  tower,  completed  in  I8T1  at  a 
coat  of  tSOO,(XiO.  It  IB  baiit  of  eaudstone,  in 
the  Italian  style,  and  oonsists  of  three  stories 
ibote  the  basement^  with  a  UaDsard  roof.  In 
the  (qasre  ft^nting  the  city  hall  stands  a 
moDament  in  memorj  of  the  Hichigan  soldiers 
who  fell  in  the  civil  wot.  Facing  the  Gampoa 
lUrtina  on  the  north  is  the  opera  house,  oae 
of  the  largest  and  finest  edifices  of  the  kind 
in  the  coimtrj.  The  costom  house,  which  also 
coDtains  the  post  office,  is  a  large  stone  bnild- 
ing  Id  Griswold  street.  The  board  of  trade 
b&9  H  handsome  building  near  the  river.  The 
KoniaD  Oatholio  cathedral  is  the  largest  ohnrch 
tdifica  in  tlie.  city.  Bt.  Panl's  ohnrch  ^pis- 
copal)  is  noted  for  its  self-suetaining  roof,  and 
the  central  Kethodist  and  Fort  street  Presby- 
lerian  churches  are  fine  specimens  of  architeo- 
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ture.  The  oonvent  of  the  ladies  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  in  Jefferson  avenue,  is  alnrge  and  beao- 
tifol  building.  One  of  the  most  noteworthy 
strnctures  is  the  Michigan  Central  freight  depot, 
1,2S0  ft.  long  and  102  tt.  wide,  consiatiDg  of  a 
single  room,  covered  by  a  self-sastainicg  roof 
of  oorrngated  iron.  Near  it  is  the  great  wheat 
elevator  of  the  company,  the  capola  of  which 
comnuknde  a  fine  view.  The  principal  cemete- 
ries are  Woodmere,  on  high  ground  4  m.  W.  of 
the  city;  Elmwood,  2  m.  £.  of  the  centre  of 
the  city;  and  UL  Elliot  (Catholic),  si^oining 
Elmwood ;  besides  which  there  are  a  Latheran 
and  four  Jewish  cemeteries.  Eight  lines  of 
railroad  radiate  from  I)etroit,  viz. :  the  Michi- 
gan Central,  extending  to  Chicago-  the  Lake 
Shore  and  Michigan  Southern,  to  Buffalo  and 
Chicago ;  the  Detroit  and  Milwaukee,  to  Grand 
Haven ;    the  Great  Western  of  Canada,  to 


Kiigara  Falls ;  the  Grand  Trnn);  to  Portland, 
He. ;  the  Detroit,  Lansing,  and  Lake  Michigan, 
to  Howard  City;  the  Detroit  and  Bay  City, 
bet*«ea  those  places;  and  the  Canada  South- 
ern. Eight  lines  of  street  railroad,  with  more 
tbin  40  m.  of  track,  intersect  the  city,  and 
three  Hnee  of  ferry  boats  ply  across  the  river 
lo  Windsor  on  the  CanaUiao  ude.  There  are 
KTen  iteamboot  lines,  with  TO  boats  running 
to  Tsrioos  points  on  the  lakes.— The  foreign 
rotnmerce  of  Detroit,  as  shown  by  tiie  report 
nf  the  bnrean  of  statistics,  is  exclusively  with 
Ctnsiia,  though  a  few  vessels  have  loaded  di- 
rect for  Liverpool.  For  the  year  ending  June 
SO,  ms,  the  imports  amounted  to  tt, 900,228, 
the  eiports  to  $2,818,408.  There  were  entered 
tod  cleared  1,949  American  vessels  of  307,  TSO 
toM,  and  1,62*  foreign  vessels  of  489,696  tons. 
In  the  coastwise  tr|ide  the  entries  were  1,184 
■letmTtosels  of  081,248  tons,  and  2,022  sailing 


vessels  of  20S,B6S  tons ;  clearances,  1,174  steam 
vessels  of  568,131  tons,  and  2,056  sailing  ves- 
sels of  204,995  tons.  There  were  365  vessels 
of  78,546  tons  belonging  to  the  port ;  of  which 
188,  of  27,828  tons,  were  sailing  vessels;  120, 
of  35,840  tons,  steamers ;  and  67,  of  14,869 
tons,  barges ;  17  vessels,  of  4,180  tons,  were 
built  during  the  year.  The  imports  from  Can- 
ada included  33,672  bushels  of  barley,  40,478 
of  peas  and  beans,  629,101  lbs.  of  fresh  Ssh, 
53,466  dozen  of  eggs,  and  $171,664  worth  of 
wood.  The  exports  consist  chiefly  of  Indian 
com,  oats,  wheat,  lumber,  railroad  cars,  cot- 
ton, iiogs,  bacon,  ham,  and  lord.  The  domestic 
trade  is  important,  large  qnantitiea  of  pro- 
duce, chiefly  from  Michigan,  passing  eastward 
through  the  city.  The  following  table  exhibits 
the  receipts,  almost  wholly  by  rail,  for  four 
years,  of  the  principal  articles  of  commerce,  es- 
clouve  of  those  in  transit  not  reshipped : 
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Flonr,  bbb TW,B18 

Wheat,  biuhel>...,t,in,418 

Cora.  tHuhtli 4n.C«« 

OtM,  bnilieli 4SS.I)13 

Bvl«v,  biulwla...     87S.0S9 

Bnttsr,  lbs. i  l.BSHUl 

Hid«s.lbl EI,16T,Tn 

Hoiia.lba. I    M8.eiS 

OretHd  bog^  )b«.  i  6,Sia,SU 
PoifcudUnl,lba.     8»0.4S5 

Iu4,n« I    m.iM 

Cond  innU,  lb>..|  l.«l)I.68I 

Beetlba. 8OT,e»6 

P(irk.bbli '       T.90T 

WooLlba IIUK^IT 

C(tUa,niiiabBr..,.       ».«<» 
Hiie«,nDiaber....      ISIUkSS 

aiwp,  numbor.. . .    iig.eei 


S«4,S8» 
£.401, CSS 
<8>U84 


im.   [  isn. 


9,UI.I»1 
72,071 


The  amonnt  of  floor  and  gram  In  storp  Jan.  1, 
i8T4,  was :  4,8G0  bbls.  of  flour,  108,818  bneh- 
els  of  wheat,  89,718  of  corn,  29,046  of  oata, 
and  16,620  of  barlej.  The  receipts  of  apples 
in  1871  were  828,783  bbla. ;  in  1873,  fll,834; 
in  1878,  94,880.  The  receipts  of  lumber  in 
1871  wore  108,000,000  ft.,  of  which  6B,300,O0O 
oame  hj  rail,  88,500,000  h;  lake,  and  4,800,000 
from  Oanoda ;  in  1872  the  receipts  were  76,- 
947,000  ft.,  of  which  4,9(M),OO0  came  from  Can- 
ada. Abont  60,000  cattle  were  sold  in  the 
Detroit  market  daring  the  ;ear,  valned  at 
t2,42S,Oao  ;  hoKB  »oId,  160,000,  valne  |1,760,- 
000;  aheep  sold,  120,000,  raloe  t4g5,000; 
total  Talue  of  lire  stock  sold,  $4,817,000.  The 
cit;  contained  842  stores  In  1871,  and  there 
were  27  incorporated  companies,  chiefly  man- 
nfacturing,  having  an  aggregate  capital  of 
$3,S91,S0O,  .The  mannfactn  res  are  important, 
and  have  been  j-apidlj  extended  within  a  few 
years.  The  vicinity  to  the  Lake  Superior  iron 
region  has  f^ven  especial  prominence  to  the 
working  of  iron,  which  employs  81  establish- 
ments, having  an  aggregate  capital  of  $4,000,- 
000,  and  an  annual  prodact  of  |10,000,000. 
These  include  8  blast  furnaces,  2  steam  forges, 
a  car  wheel  fonnderj,  a  manufactory  of  iron 
bridges,  11  machine  shops,  S  boiler  shops,  3 
stov«  fonnderies,  a  mannfactory  of  plnmbors' 
and  gas  fittings,  and  a  safe  factory ;  to  which 
may  be  added  the  railroad  repair  shops,  the 
two  blast  famaoes  and  eitflnaive  rolling  mills 
at  Wyandotte,  belonging  to  Detroit  capitalists, 
and  unenamerated  establishments  in  the  city. 
Besides  the  very  extensive  Pullman  car  works, 
there  are  two  railroad  car  factories,  producing 
$4,600,000  worth  of  cars  annually ;  12  saw 
mills,  which  in  1873  mannfactared  44,188,000 
ft.  of  lumber ;  3  ship  yards ;  numerous  manu- 
factories of  woodwork,  including  several  of 
chairs  aod  furniture,  1  of  organs,  2  of  wooden 
ware,  1  of  matches,  several  of  boxes,  of  sash, 
doors,  and  blinds,  &c.,  producing  annually 
goods  valued  at  about  S1,00'),000.  In  and 
□ear  the  city  are  22  brick  yards,  manufactur- 
ing abont  64,000,000  bricks  annually.  There 
are  7  large  flour  mills,  which  in  187B  produced 
212,000  bbls.  of  flour ;  about  60  breweries, 


malt  houses,  and  distilleries,  yielding  00,000 
bbls.  of  b«er  annually;  16  tobacco  factories, 
havingoo  annual  product  of  about  $4,600,000; 
a  large  nnmber  of  cigar  factories,  17  tanneries, 
4  steam  cracker  bakeries,  4  large  manufacto- 
ries of  boots  and  shoes,  1  of  ithite  lead,  2  of 
chemicals,  1  of  hats,  caps,  and  fnr  goods,  and 
several  of  confectionery.  The  Detroit  oopper- 
smelting  works  annuallj  produce  over  $2,000,- 
000  worth  of  ingot  copper  from  Lake  Superior 
ore.  There  are  S  national  banks,  with  an  ag- 
gregate capital  of  $1,900,000;  8  state  banks, 
capital  $360,000 ;  and  4  savings  banks,  with 
$390,000  capital,  of  which  all  but  one  do  & 
general  banking  business  also.  The  aggregate 
deposits,  Oct  1,  1872,  were  $9,413,000.  The 
Detroit  fire  and  marine  inaursnoe  company 
has  a  capital  of  $150,000,  the  Michigan  mutn^ 
life  itunrance  oompany  of  $100,000,  and  the 
Uiohigan  health  insurance  and  relief  society 
of  $10,000. — The  government  is  adminiatered 
by  a  mayor  and  a  board  of  aldermen  of  22 
members  (two  from  each  ward)  elected  by  the 
people  for  a  term  of  two  years.  There  are  a 
court  held  by  the  recorder,  a  police  court,  and 
a  superior  conrt  of  civil  Jurisdiction  ;  and  the 
circuit  and  probate  courts  for  Wayne  connty, 
and  the  United  States  circuit  and  district  courts 
for  the  eastern  district  of  Michigan,  are  held 
here.  Detroit  has  a  police  force  consisting  of 
about  100  men,  under  the  control  of  a  board 
of  four  oommiaaionera  appointed  by  the  gover- 
nor of  the  state.  The  fire  department,  man- 
aged by  four  commissioners,  has  seven  steam 
fire  engines,  two  hook  and  ladder  companies, 
and  a  Are  ularra  telegraph.  The  water  works, 
volnod  at  $1,221,762,  are  under  the  chai^  of 
five  commissioners.  The  water  is  pumped  from 
the  river  by  three  steam  engines,  having  ha 
i^^egate  capacity  of  83,000,000  gallons  daily, 
into  the  mains  and  a  reaervoir  1^  m.  back, 
holding  10,000,000  gallons,  and  is  diatribnted 
to  every  Quarter  of  the  city  through  160  m. 
of  pipe.  The  average  daily  oonsamption  is 
9,000,000  gallons.  The  city  ia  furnished  with 
gas  by  two  companies,  and  has  1,187  street 
lamps.  There  are  40}  m.  of  paved  street  and 
79}  m.  of  sewers.  Many  of  the  streets  are 
paved  with  wood.  The  assessed  value  of  prop- 
erty in  1872  was  $28,615,674 ;  cash  value,  $78,- 
718,918 ;  taxation  for  all  pnrpoees,  $785,348, 
The  house  of  correction,  with  capacity  for  450 
prisoners,  is  used  for  the  confinement  of  petty 
criminals.  Directly  opposite  is  a  homo  for  dia- 
oharged  fepiale  prisoners.  The  ITnited  States 
mariae  hospital,  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  jnat 
above  the  city,  commands  a  fine  view  of  the 
Canada  shore.  The  other  principal  charitable 
institutions  are  the  ITarper  hospital,  adapted 
for  600  patients,  SC  Mary's  hospital  (Catholic), 
St.  Luke's  hospital  and  church  homo  (Episco- 

Eal),  the  German  orphan  osylum,  the  women'a 
ospitol  and  foundlings'  home,  the  Protestant 
orphan  asylum,  St.  Anthony's  ixiys'  orphan 
asylum  fCatholic),  St.  Vincent  de  Panl's  or- 
phan asylum  (Catholic),  the  free  dispensary,  the 
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hxae  for  the  fneadless,  the  retreat  for  the  in- 
tUM,  and  the  Hebrew  widows'  and- orphans' 
eociet;.  In  the  ladies'  industrial  school  va- 
grant  children  are  taagfat  the  elements  of 
iMnibtfc  and  indnstrr.  The  pnblio  ichooU  are 
ander  the  control  of  a  board  of  23  inspectors 
fiwo  from  each  ward),  elected  bj  tbe  people 
for  two  years,  who  appoint  the  anperintendent 
d'lchools.  A  school  census  is  taken  between 
SepL  1  and  Oct  10  of  each  jear.  In  18T1 
there  were  28,776  children  between  the  ages 
of  5  and  20  years,  of  whom  13^699  did  not  at- 
tend Khool  during  the  year,  and  12,092  be- 
tween 8  and  14  years  of  age.  The  schools  are 
dirided  into  five  grades :  the  high  school  and 
ienior  graces,  in  each  of  which  the  course 
is  three  years,  and  the  junior,  secondary,  and 
primary  grades,  in  each  of  trhich  the  course  is 
twoytftra  The  statistics  for  the  year  ending 
Dec  81,  1871,  are  as  follows:  number  of 
SFboob,  181,  Tiz.:  1  high,  18  senior,  SO  junior, 
87  secondary,  43  primary,  and  2  miied ;  num- 
ber of  tenchera,  170,  of  whom  S  were  males; 
pupils  enroUed,  11,866;  average  duly  atten- 
dance, 7,749 ;  Talue  of  school  property,  $606,- 
810.  The  receipts  for  the  year  ending  April  I, 
1B7S,  were  $163,61B  from  the  city  appropria- 
tico  fw  schools  and  school  houses,  $18,054 
fna  the  primary  school  fhnd,  and  $2,629  iWiin 
other  sources ;  total,  $178,298.  The  expcndi- 
lum  for  the  same  period  were  $193,024,  of 
which  $76,413  were  for  teachers'  wages,  and 
$61,703  for  building  and  furnishing  school 
bouses.  At  the  close  of  1871  there  were  22 
school  buildings,  with  accommodations  for 
8,517  pupils,  and  two  nearly  completed,  which 
would  raise  the  number  of  sittings  to  about 
i,BO0.  There  are  a  German-American  semi- 
ntrr,  a  Qerman  Lutheran  school,  and  several 
CatlwUc  schools.  The  Detroit  medical  col- 
lege vss  orgauized  in  1S68|  and  the  Detroit 
bomiBopatbio  college  in  1871.  The  pnblic  li- 
brwTcont^na  more  than  20,000  volumes ;  that 
of  the  young  men's  society,  aboot  12,000 ;  the 
librsiy  of  the  mechanics'  society,  4,000 ;  and 
tbe  bar  library,  S,]00.  The  newspapers  and 
periodicals  are :  8  daily  (3  German),  S  tri- 
weekly, 14  weekly  (3  German),  7  monthly, 
ud  2  quarterly.  Besides  the  opera  bouse, 
there  are  the  German  Stadt  theatre  and  28 
pnbbo  halls.  There  are  B4  churches,  including 
li  Baptist  (1  French,  1  German,  and  1  colored), 
i  Christian,  2  Gongregational,  7  Episcopal,  2 
Jewish,  7  Lutheran  (German),  10  Methodist 
{1  German  and  3  colored),  1  New  Jerusalem,  6 
Preebyterian,  9  Roman  Catholic  (I  French  and 
i  German),  wd  1  Unitanan ;  also  1  Spiritualist 
sod  2  Christadelphian  societies.  There  are  12 
miwon  Sunday  schools  (1  French  and  1  Ger- 
msD),  having  an  average  attendance  of  abont 
1,800,  and  3  conventa  (1  German).— The  ate  of 
Detroit  was  visited  by  the  French  ds  early  as 
ItIO ;  the  first  permanent  settlement  was  made 
ij  1  party  under  Antoine  de  la  Uotte  Cadillac 
in  1701,  when  Fort  Pontcliartrain  wa«  built, 
h  Vm  itjtaased  into  the  bands  of  the  Eng- 
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lish,  and  immediately  afterward  i 
for  11  months  by  Pontiac  in  his  attempt  to  e: 
pel  the  whites  from  that  re^on.  In  1778  it 
contained  about  60  log  houses,  300  inhabitants, 
end  one  Roman  Catholic  church.  The  same 
year  the  British  erected  a  fort,  at  first  called 
Fort  Le  Noult,  but  after  the  war  of  1812 
known  as  Fort  Shelby,  which  remained  till 
1837.  By  the  treaty  of  peace  in  1783  Detroit 
was  ceded  to  the  United  States,  hut  the 
Americans  did  not  take  possession  of  it  till 
179Q.  It  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1806,  one 
house  only  escaping.  In  1807  the  present  city- 
was  laid  out.  During'  the  war  of  1812  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  British  by  the  surrender 
of  Gen.  Hall,  bat  came  again  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Americans  in  1618,  after  the  battle 
of  Lake  Erie.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  village 
in  1816,  the  government  being  vested  in  five 
trustees,  and  in  1824  a  city  charter  waa 
granted.  Destructive  fires  occurred  in  1836, 
1840,  1843,  and  1865.  Upon  the  organization 
of  the  territory  of  Michigan  in  1805,  Detroit 
became  the  seat  of  guvernmontj  and  was  the 
capital  of  the  state  from  its  adnussion  into  the 
Union  (1837)  till  1847. 

DETEOIT  BIVBS,  a  str^t  connecting  Lakes 
St.  Clair  and  Erie,  and  separating  Canada  from 
Michigan,  about  22  m.  long,  and  varying  in 
breadth  from  8  m.  to  leas  than  -^  m,  Jta  course 
from  Lake  St.  Clair  to.just  below  Detroit  is  S, 
W.,  from  which  point  it  flows  nearly  due  3. 
The  total  descent  is  about  2  ft.  The  river  rises 
and  falls  with  the  level  of  the  lakes  it  con- 
nects; the  average  annual  variation  is  only 
about  1^  ft.,  and  the  extreme  variation,  from 
February,  1819,  when  it  was  the  lowest,  to 
July,  1838,  when  it  was  the  highest  ever 
known,  was  only  about  8. ft.  The  principal 
island  is  Grosse  Isle,  near  Lake  Erie :  there  are 
several  smaller  ones,  which  are  used  as  fishing 
stations,  from  which  large  quantities  of  white 
fish  are  caught.  Riviere  aux  Canards,  near 
Maiden  on  the  Canadian  side,  and  the  river  ' 
Rouge  near  Detroit,  small  streams,  are  the 
principal  affluents.  As  it  has  greot  depth  of 
water  and  a  strong  and  uniform  current,  the 
navigation  of  thp  Detroit  is  not  aflcctod  by  ob- 
structions. The  Canadian  shore  rises  abruptly 
from  the  water  to  a  height  of  from  SO  to  25 
ft.,  while  the  American  shore  ia  low,  and  in 
some  places  marshy. 

DECCILIOH,  king  of  Phthia,  in  Thessaly,  son 
of  Prometheus  and  Clymene.  According  to 
tradition,  being  forewarned  by  his  father  of  an 
approaching  deluge,  he  built  a  ship  in  which 
he  and  his  wife  Pyrrba  were  saved  from  an 
inundation  which  destroyed  all  the  rest  of 
mankind.  When  the  waters  subsided,  their 
vessel  rested  upon  Mount  Parnassus,  and  their 
first  care  was  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Themis 
as  to  how  the  world  should  be  repeopted. 
Being  advised  to  throw  behind  their  backs  the 
bones  of  their  mother,  and  interpreting  mother 
to  mean  the  earth,  they  oast  stones  behind 
them,  from  which  sprang  men  and  women. 
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DEVOq  an  E.  conot;  of  Dakota,  bordering 
on  MinneBota ;  area,  aboat  OSO  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1870.  87.  Its  surface  is  broken  by  t^e  Cotean 
dea  Prunes,  and  it  is  watered  bj  several  lakes 
and  by  afflaents  of  the  Big  Sioux  and  Minne- 
sota rivers. 


(  (Gr.  ievTtpovSpiov,  tbe  repe- 
tition of  the  law,  from  ieirtpoi,  second,  and 
iij/iof,  law),  the  6th  book  of  the  Pentatench, 
oontaining  the  history  of  what  passed  in  tbe 
wilderaess  daring  abont  five  weeks  (from  the 
beginning  of  the  Ilth  month  to  the  Tth  day 
of  the  12th  month),  \a  the  40th  year  after 
the  departure  of  the  Israelites  fVoro  Egypt. 
It  recites  to  the  people  Uie  events  which  hod 
taken  place  in  their  history,  and  explains  again 
the  law  which  had  been  received  at  Sinai.  Ac- 
cording to  the  old  traditional  view,  this  book, 
like  the  fonr  preceding  books  of  tbe  Penta- 
tench, was  written  by  Moses,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  ch.  xxxiv.  (the  last),  which  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  death  of  Moses,  and  is  Bupposod  to 
have  been  writtea  by  the  author  of  the  book  of 
Joshna,  to  serve  as  a  point  of  transition  to  tbe 
latter  book.  Among  the  recent  defenders  of 
the  anthorship  of  Moses  are  Hengstenberg, 
HSverniok,  Delitzsch,  Keil,  and  Moses  Btuart, 
According  to  Ewald  and  liiehm,  the  book  was 
written  nnderUanasseh;  according  to  Buasen, 
under  Hezekiah ;  according  to  De  Wette  and 
Lengerke,  nnder  Josiah.  Ewald  is  of  opinion 
that  it  was  written  by  a  Jew  living  in  Egypt ; 
according  to  Gesenius  and  Bohlen,  it  was  the 
work  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah, 

UECTZ  (Lat,  TuUium),  an  old  town  and 
fortress  of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of  the 
Rhine,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  oppo- 
site Cologne,  with  whicli  it  is  connected  by  an 
iron  bridge;  pop.  in  1871,  11,881.  Among  its 
finest  bnildings  arc  the  ancient  church  of  St. 
Heril>ert,  the  new  Protestant  clrnrch,  and  the 
cavalry  barracks.  It  has  manufactories  of  vel- 
vet, ribbons,  glass  and  china  ware,  chemicab 
and  machines,  and  an  iron  founder/.  It  has  a 
good  harbor,  and  a  new  impulse  has  been  given 
to  tbe  trade  of  the  town  by  the  Cologne  and 
Mittden  railway,  which  begins  here.  The  for- 
tifications were  razed  after  the  peace  of  Nime- 
giien  in  1678,  but  were  rebuilt  in  IBIG,  and 
have  recently  been  enlarged.  The  town  dates 
its  origin  from  a  castle  bnilt  here  in  the  4th 
century  by  Oonstantine  the  Great, 

DEIT  POHTS.     See  ZwEiBReoxKN. 

DEf.    Bee  Dehokolooy. 

DEVENTER,  &  fortified  city  of  Holland,  in  tbe 
province  of  Overyssel,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tssel,  8  m.  N.  of  Zo^iien  ;  pop.  in  1868,  18,- 
21S.  It  has  naArow  streets,  spacious  market 
places,  handsome  public  promenades,  a  large 
town  honse,  a  conrt  house,  a  prison,  a  weigh- 
hoose,  several  churches,  a  synogogne,  and 
various  literal^,  educational,  and  benevolent 
institntions.  It  has  an  excellent  harbor,  a 
prosperons  trade,  and  extensive  mannfactories 
of  Turkey  carpets,  stockings,  iron  ware,  &c, 
It  exports  annually  about  600,000  lbs.  of  butter, 
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and  850,000  Deventer  cakes 

celebrated.    It  was  one  of  the  Hanse  towns, 

and  in  tbe  16th  century  ranked  next  after 

Amsterdam  among  the  dtiea  of  tbe  northern 

Netherlands. 

DE  TERE,  Marlwnian  BtMe,  an  American 
author,  bom  near  WexiO,  in  Sweden,  Nov.  1, 
1620.  B^  entered  the  military  and  afterward 
the  diplomatic  service  of  Prussia,  but  emigrated 
to  the  United  States,  and  in  1844  was  appointed 
professor  of  modem  languages  in  tbe  univer- 
sity of  Virginia.  Besides  frequent  cootribn- 
tioos  to  periodicals,  he  bas pnblislied  "Outlines 
of  Comparative  Philology"  (1858),  "Stray 
Leaves  from  the  Book  of  Nature"  (1656), 
"  Studies  of  our  English  "  (1867),  "First  French 
Beader "  (1867),  "  Grammar  of  tbe  French 
Language"  (1807),  "The  Great  Empress,"  a 
novel  (1869),  "Wonders of  the  Deep"  (1869), 
"  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  French  "  (1870), 
"  Americanisms  "  (1671),  and  "  The  English  of 
the  New  World"  (1873).  He  Las  translated 
into  English  Spielhagen's  "Problematic  Char- 
acters" (186B).  "Through  Night  to  light" 
(18G9),  and  "The  Ilohenstans"  (1870). 

DEVEREUX.    8ee  Essex,  Ei.BL  of. 

DEVIL,  Tbit  (Gr.  did^SoXoc,  the  calumniator), 
in  Christian  theology,  the  sovereign  spirit  of 
evil.  In  the  very  earliest  ages  there  appears 
to  have  been  do  distinct  conception  of  any 
single  spirit  who  was  the  embodiment  of  the 
evil  principle.  None  of  the  divinities  of  the  an- 
cient Hindoos  were  supposed  to  exert  a  whol- 
ly bad  influence.  Their  power  was  sometimea 
mfinifeatcd  for  good,  anil  sometimes  for  evil. 
In  the  post-Vedic  period,  though  Siva  the 
destroyer  was  one  of  the  three  great  powers 
of  nature,  the  exertion  of  his  power  was  not 
necessarily  evil.  Kali,  Siva's  wife,  and  the 
Rakshasaa,  who  were  hostile  lo  everything 
good,  were  gods  whose  nature  partook  of  evil ; 
but  no  single  divinity  represented  in  himself 
the  evil  principle.  There  was,  however,  such 
a  divinity  in  the  religion  of  ancient  Persia. 
He  was  called  Ahriman,  and  his  power  was 
represented  as  nearly  equal  to  that  of  Ormnzd, 
tbe  god  of  good,  who  reigned  in  heaven.  Ah- 
riman created  devs  and  orcbdevs  to  resist  the 
spirits  that  ministered  to  Ormnzd,  The  prin- 
ciples of  this  religion  extended  in  some  measure 
to  the  neighbonng  nation  of  the  Ciialdeans. 
The  religion  of  the  Semitic  races  was  in  its 
origin  monotheistic.  In  it  good  and  evil  were 
alike  caused  by  the  supreme  ruler.  Tbe  reli- 
gion of  tlie  Hebrews  originally  formed  no  es- 
ception.  Even  tbe  Satan  of  the  books  of  Job 
and  Zechariah  (tiio  latter  at  leaat  of  iate  au- 
thorship) is  a  dependent  spirit,  in  the  service 
of  God.  But  daring  or  after  the  captivity  the 
Jews  borrowed  from  the  Chaldeans  or  trom 
tlie  Persians  tbe  notion  of  a  ^)irit  who  was 
the  antagonist  of  all  that  is  good  and  the  per- 
sonification of  evil.  In  the  goquls,  written  by 
Jews,  the  devil  is  represented  as  tempting 
Jesus  to  worship  him.  In  the  Christian  Uieol- 
ogy,  and  the  Uterature  inspired  by  it,  the  devil 
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TU  coiicMTed  as  a  spirit  who  had  once  been 
IIDod  and  b»d  fatlen.  Doling  the  middla  ages 
be  vu  represeoted  as  having  a  black  com- 
pkiioD,  SamiD);  ejes,  Bolphuroos  odor,  horns, 
uil,  hooked  oiila,  and  cloren  hoofs.  8uah 
uffles  as  Devil's  Dam,  Devil's  Bridge,  &o.,  nt^ 
U9t  the  belief  in  his  actnal  interposition  in 
human  affairs.^ — The  devil,  ss  the  ideal  of 
eril,  vice,  craft,  cnaning,  and  Icnaverj,  h>L9 
plived  a  prominent  part  in  literature.  The 
t'dlowiog  are  examples :  Fahrioias,  Der  heilige, 
il^4  und  geUhrU  Tetifel  (E»9liDgen,  1G6T); 
Mnaius,  Der  metanehoiue/te  Teiifd  (Tham, 
IJT^I;  Velez  de  Gnevaza,  El  diahola  caxuelo 
(Bircelona,  1S46);  Damerval,  Le  livre  de  la 
iiabltrU  (Paris,  1608)  ;  Le  diahU  bo$Mu,  Le 
diiAUfetmne,  Le  diablependu  et  dependu,  Le 
iiahU  tCarffent,  Le  didble  babillard  (all  earlj 
in  Che  ISth  oentnty) ;  Le  diahle  etn{foadii  (the 
liune,  1T40);  Le diaila  hermite  (Aiaateri&m, 
Uil);  Le  Sage,  Le  diahle  boiteux  (Paris, 
17H);  FrMirio  8ooli6,  Mimoiret  du  diable 
(Paris,  1842);  "The  Parlyament  of  Deujlles," 
primed  bj  Wynkin  de  Worde  (1B09) ;  "  The 
Derill  of  Mascon"  (Oiford,  16B8)  ;  Defoe, 
''The  Political  Historj  of  the  Devil,  as  well 
indent  as  Modern"  (London,  1726);  and 
Beard's  "  Antobi<wraphy  of  the  Devil"  (Lon- 
don, 1872).    (See  DsKorroLooT.) 

KnL  FISH,  a  cartilaginous  fiah  of  the  raj 
fimilj,  and  the  genns  etrphaloptera  (Dum^ril). 
Id  Ibis  genns  the  head  is  truncated  in  front, 
and  provided  on  each  side  with  a  poioted, 
wing-like  process,  separate  from  the  pectoral 
Gdi,  and  capable  of  independent  motion ;  these 
proetMfa,  however,  seem  sometimes  to  be  pro- 
longations of  the  pectorals,  and  give  the  name 
lathe  genus,  which  signifies  wings  upon  the 
held.  The  pectorals  are  of  great  breadth, 
irianinilar,  resembling  wings,  and  making  the 
IransTeree  diameter  of  the  fish  greater  thsn  the 
longitodinal,  with  the  tail  included;  the  jaws 
iTc  at  the  end  of  the  hflad,  the  lower  the  more 
advanced;  the  ejes  are  prominent  and  lateral ; 
'the  tul  is  armed  with  one  or  two  serrated 
spines,  and  is  long  and  slender ;  in  front  of  tlie 
epine  is  a  small  dorsal  fin  with  36  raj-s;  the 
irtth  are  sroall,  nnmerons,  flat,  and  arranged 
in  man  J  rows;  the  small  nostrils  are  placed 
Dear  the  angles  of  the  month,  and  openings 
Ipruhably  the  anditory)  are  situated  on  the 
dcnal  aspect  of  the  appendages  to  the  head, 
behind  the  ejes ;  the  branchial  openings  are 
Giv  on  each  ^de,  large,  linear,  near  each  other, 
the  fifth  being  the  smallest;  the  ventral  fins 
tre  nngU,  rounded,  near  the  base  of  the  toil ; 
ihe  ikin  is  rough  to  the  tooch,  like  that  of  some 
■harfca;  thesk^eton  is  cartilagiuous.  The  old 
fenns  eephatoptera  has  l)een  divided  by  MQller 
and  Uenle,  and  the  genus  eeratoptera  added. 
In  the  first  the  mouth  is  on  the  ventral  aspect^ 
•nd  the  pectorals  are  prolonged  forward  to 
a  point  beyond  the  head,  resembling  horns; 
fiiiiT  species  are  described.  In  the  second  the 
month  u  at  the  end  of  the  snout,  the  upper 
J**iscresoentic,  and  the  under  convex;  there 


are  no  teeth  in  the  npper  Jaw,  and  they  are 
small  and  scaie-like  on  the  under ;  the  pecto- 
rals are  separated  from  the  precephalio  fina  by 
a  raylesD  space ;  this  includes  three  species, 
and  among  tliem,  probably,  the  one  mentioned 
below  as  caught  at  Kingston,  Jamaica.  The 
devil  fish  mentioned  by  Catesby,  in  bis  "  Natu- 
ral History  of  Carolina,"  is  probably  the  same 
as  tlie  gigantic  ray  described  by  Mitchill  in 
vol.  i.  of  the  "  Annals  of  the  Lyceum  of  Nat- 
ural History  of  New  York,"  nnder  tiie  name 
of  the  "vampire  of  the  ocean"  ((7.  lampyrut, 
Mitch.).  This  specimen  was  taken  in  the  At- 
lantic, near  the  entrance  of  Delaware  bay,  in 
1823,  and  was  so  heavy  as  to  require  three  pair 
of  oien,  a  horse,  and  several  men  to  drag  it 
on  shore ;  it  weighed  about  five  tons,  and 
was  17^  ft.  long  and  IS  ft.  wide ;  the  skin  on 
the  back. was  blackish  brown,  and  on  the  l)eUy 
black  and  white,  and  very  slimy;  the  mouth 
was  2\  fL  wide,  the  greatest  breadth  of  the 
skuil  6  ft,  and  the  distance  between  the  eyes 
\\  ft. ;  the  cranial  appendages  were  2^  ft.  long 
and  a  foot  wide,  tapering,  supported  intemallj 


Davit  riih  (Oephftloptera  vunpFTTu), 

by  27  parallel  cartilaginons  articulated  rays, 
allowing  free  motion  in  almost  all  directions, 
und  probably  used  as  prehensile  organs;  the 
immense  peeiJjrabwere  attached  to  the  scapular 
arch,  and  contained  77  articulated  parallel  car- 
tilaginous rays,  and  were  nsed  like  wings  to  fly 
through  the  water.  The  specific  name  of  tliia 
ray  was  given  by  Mitchill  from  its  size,  repre- 
senting in  its  ^nily  what  the  vampire  does  in 
the  bat  family.  This  specimen  was  agdn  de- 
scribed by  Lesuenr  in  the  "Journal  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Natural  Sciences"  (vol.  iv.,  1824),  as 
G.  gioma  (Lac£p.).  Cnvier  and  De  Koy  con- 
sider the  latter  a  distinct  species,  rarely  exceed- 
ing the  weight  of  SO  lbs.  The  devil  fish  is  oc- 
casionally seen  on  the  coast  of  the  sonthem 
states  in  summer  and  autumn,  and  wonderful 
stories  are  told  of  its  strengtJi  and  ferocity,  its 
extraordinary  shape  and  size  having  trans- 
formed a  power&l  but  inoffensive  animal  into 
a  terrible  monster.  Other  species  are  met  with 
in  the  tro{)ical  parts  of  the  Atlantic  end  Pa- 
cific, both  in  mid  ocean  and  on  sandy  coasts, 
w  hich  they  approach  to  bring  forth  their  yonng. 
They  ore  not  uncommon  in  the  Weet  Indies, 
and  Dr.  Bancroit,  in  vol.  iv.  of  the  "ZoOlo)^- 
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cal  Journal,"  describes  one  whicli  waa  cap- 
tured in  182S  in  the  harbor  of  Eingston, 
Jamaica,  after  a  roBistance  of  several  hours, 
which  dragged  throe  or  four  boats  fastened 
together  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour.  In 
this  specimen,  which  was  amatler  than  the  one 
described  by  Mitchill,  the  month  waa  37  in. 
wide,  opesiDg  into  a  caritj  4^  ft.  wide  and  8 
ft.  deep,  and  so  vaulted  that  it  could  easily  con- 
tain a  man.  He  named  it  0.  mania,  which  is 
doubtless  a  synonyme  of  C.  vajupyni*  (Mitch,). 
Anson  and  other  writers  hare  described  a  fish 
like  a  qnilt,  which  wraps  itself  around  a  diver 
and  squeezes  him  to  death.  The  ray  called 
devil  fish  undoubtedly  gave  rise  to  these  stories, 
but  it  is  aDat^mically  imposuble  that  it  can 
so  seize  its  prey,  and  it  does  not  appear  that 
anyone  has  ever  witnessed  sach  an  event.  The 
pectoral  fins  of  the  devil  fish  are  l«o  thick  at 
their  base  and  anterior  margin,  and  their  car- 
tilages are  too  rigid,  to  allow  of  their  being 
80  bent  downward  as  to  enfold  a  man  or  any 
other  prey  in  the  manner  allnded  to ;  they 
are  composed  of  a  great  number  of  joints,  more 
than  GOO,  and  must  be  capable  of  a  consider- 
able variety  of  motions  calculated  to  impel  the 
animal  through  the  water  with  great  sb'ength 
and  speed.  The  appendages  to  the  head  can 
hardly  be  naed  in  locomotion.  Lieut  St. 
Jolin,  who  has  watched  attentively  the  raove- 
menta  of  tliis  fish,  says  these  flaps  are  used 
in  driving  a  large  quantity  of  water  toward 
the  month  when  the  animal  is  at  rest,  feeding; 
they  can  be  bent  in  front  of  and  even  into  the 
mouth,  and  are  probably  prehensile  organs 
for  varioos  purposes;  when  swimming,  the 
flexible  ends  are  coiled  up.  The  nature  of  the 
teeth  and  the  narrowness  of  the  gullet  also 
render  it  improbable  that  this  fish  feeds  npon 
anything  but  small  fry,  which  it  sweeps  toward 
the  month  with  its  cranial  flaps.  The  truth 
appears  to  be  that  the  devil  fieh,  thongb 
powerful  and  hideous,  is  a  timid  and  harm- 
less creatnre,  avoiding  rather  than  attack- 
ing Tuau  ;  but  when  attacked  and  defending 
itself,  the  serrated  spine  of  the  tail  would 

iirove  a  dangerous  weapon,  inflicting  a  deep, 
aoerated,  and  possibly  fatal  wound  to  man  or 
fish  within  its  range.  They  are  gregarious, 
and  are  pursued  by  fishermen  for  the  oil  of 
the  liver. — The  pievvre  of  Victor  Hugo's  7Va- 
vailleuTi  dt  la  mer,  rendered  "  devil  fish  "  in 
the  English  translation  of  that  work,  is  a  fic- 
titious monster,  the  description  of  which  ap- 
Eties  to  no  species  of  the  devil  fish. — Another 
Lrge  and  hideous  flsh,  which  is  sometimes 
called  sea  devil  or  devil  flsh,  is  the  lophiut  pit- 
catorivs  (Linn.) ;  this  is  described  nnder  Gooas 
Fian.     (See  also  Octopus.) 

DEVILLE.  I.  ChatlM  SaUte-Oaln,  a  Frencli 
geologist,  bom  on  the  island  of  8t.  Thomas  in 
1814.  He  stndied  at  the  school  of  mines  in 
Paris,  and  wrote  Voyage  ffiologique  avx  An- 
tillet  et  avx  iUi  tU  Tisiiriffe  tt  it  Fogo,  pub- 
lished in  parts  (Paris,  1866-'6i).  The  great 
eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  1656,  which  he  wit- 
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deuce  with  £lie  de  Beaumont.  He  h 
filled  the  chwr  formerly  held  by  Beaumont  at 
the  college  de  France.  Among  his  latest  pub- 
lications is  Sur  le»  variationt  periodiquei  de  la 
tempirature  pB66).  U.  Henri  fOaat  Salnle- 
titin,  a  chemist,  brother  of  the  preceding,  born 
on  the  island  of  St.  Thomas,  March  II,  1616. 
He  studied  in  France,  and  devoted  himself  to 
chemical  researches.  After  occupying  for  sev- 
eral years  a  chair  of  chemistry  in  the  normal 
school,  he  succeeded  Dumas  in  1859  at  the  fac- 
ulty of  sciences  in  Paris.  He  discovered  in 
1849  the  properties  and  preparation  of  anhy- 
drous nitric  acid,  and  published  in  1S5B  an'  iin- 
portant  paper  on  the  metallic  carbonates  and 
their  combinations.  In  18GS  he  discovered  a 
new  method  of  mineral  analysis,  by  means  of 
gases  and  volatile  reagents.  About  the  same 
time  be  began  his  experiments  with  aluminnm, 
and  discovered  a  cheap  method  of  producing  it. 
He  published  his  researches  on  the  subject  in 
his  De  ralutniaivm,  »e*  proprUtii,  »a  fahrica^ 
Hon  et  set  application*  (Paris,  18SQ).  He  has 
since  prepared  several  papers  on  a  simplified 
general  method  for  the  production  of  simple 
metals,  and  on  the  variation  of  chemical  affiui- 
tiea  at  different  temperatures.  (See  Dissocia- 
tion.) He  published  iu  1862  Sapport  A  Pem- 
eyreur  «UT  la  fiuion  de  Vaeieraufovr  d  rirer- 
re  tang  emploi  du  creueet,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  Mitallurgie  du  platine  et  det  metaax 
qui  faecompagnent  (8  vols.  8vo,  with  3  charts). 

DEVn'SlDVOClTE.  SeoAovocATOsDiABOLi. 

DEVIL'S  BKIDfiE,  a  remarkable  stone  bridge 
in  the  canton  of  UH,  Switzerland,  near  Ander- 
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■utt,  bj  which  the  ro&d  from  Switzerland  to 
Itilr  by  the  paw  of  6t.  Gothard  croBses  the 
Risam.  The  original  bridge  was  bailt  bj  Abbot 
G«TDld  of  Einuedeln  is  lllS,  and  was  partly 
dHtrofed  hf  the  French,  Aug.  14,  1TS9.  It 
re  afterw  vd  restored,  but  is  no  longer  in  ao- 
tul  [IK.  It  Hpans  the  river  at  a  height  of  abont 
80  fL,  withoat  a  parapet  The  bridge  now  in 
on,  oortipleted  in  ISSO,  ia  about  20  ft.  higher 
thftia  the  old  one,  or  100  ft  above  the  river, 
with  high  parapets ;  its  aroh  has  a  gpaii  of  2S 
ft.  Near  the  oridge  is  a  tannel  180  tt.  long, 
through  which  the  road  passM,  called  the 
Unierioch,  or  hole  of  Urt. 

KnL<8  WAIX,  a  name  given  during  the 
middle  agM  to  tht  remains  of  aome  Roman 
fortificationB  doeigned  to  protect  the  settle- 
meata  on  the  Rhine  and  the  Dannlje  against 
the  innwds  of  the  German  tribes.  These  de- 
ftscee  originally, oonsieted  pf  a  row  of  pali- 
taies,  in  front  of  which  extended  a  deep 
d'rtch.  The  emperor  Frobns  strengthened 
tb«m  t^'  the  erection  of  a  wall  about  800  m. 
long,  pasung  over  rivers  and  mountains,  and 
diToach  valleys,  and  protected  by  towers 
plarcdit  intervsla.  Portions  of  this  wall  are 
■tin  dirtingiiishable  between  Abeneberg  in  Ba~ 
mia  and  Col<%iie  on  the  Rhine.  In  some 
places  the  mins  are  overgrown  with  oaks,  in 
othen  they  form  elevated  roads  or  pathways 
thnngh  dense  forests. 

DETBE,  the  disposition  of  lands  to  take 
tS«ct  after  the  death  of  the  devisor.  It  is  a 
tmn  of  Norman  origin,  and  signified  nt  first 
lay  diviirion  of  lands,  margiie  de  divifion  on 
fartagtde  ttrra,  from  the  Latin  divtdo.  The 
iD^rameot  bj  which  lands  are  devised  is 
oiled  a  will.  The  disposition  of  personal 
cftate  to  take  effect  after  the  death  of  the 
pmoD  making  it  is  in  legal  language  a  tea- 
timcat;  bat  the  common  appellation,  where 
both  rMl  and  personal  estate  are  iacloded,  is 
lad  will  and  testament  The  Roman  Utt^ 
«Kn(ia>  iqiplied  equally  to  tbe  disposition  of 
ml  at  personal  estate,  and  the  same  rolea 
'ere  obwrved  in  either  case.  Bnt  the  mode 
of  eiecQting  a  will  baa  been  always  more 
formal' in  En^and  than  was  required  for  the 
w)i«Ktyof  a  testament    (See  Wnj.) 


Great  Veatem  railway  and  on  the  Kennet 
mm],  M  tn.  8.  W.  of  London ;  pop.  in  1871, 
S,840.  It  ooutwns  two  handsome  parish 
eiiDrebes,  beaidefl  other  places  of  worahip,  and 
afioe  town  ball.  Its  manufactiires  are  cliiefly 
sQk,  enft,  ssoff,  and  malt  The  grain  market 
lidd  bw«  every  Thnrsday  has  been  famons 
erer  rfnee  tbe  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  ia  still 
ihe  latgeat  in  the  west  of  England.  The  town 
»  nppoaed  to  owe  its  origin  to  a  strong  castle 
built  here  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  by  Roger, 
bialiffl)  lit  Balisbury,  and  dismantled  tAward 
tbe  cloaeof  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 

IffireiUI,  the  Dame  of  one  of  tbe  geologie 
■ges,  the  age  ctf  fisbea,  and  the  second  of  the 
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three  ancient  or  palaaozoic  divisionB  of  time. 
It  followed  the  Silnrian,  or  age  of  mollnsks, 
which  till  recently  was  tbooght  to  contain  the 
earliest  vestiges  of  oi^anic  life,  and  preceded 
the  carbon iferons.  These  three  ages,  constitu- 
ting the  palfeozoic  era,  were  followed  by  the  age 
of  reptiles,  which  constitutes  the  ntesozoic  era. 
The  Devonian  age,  or  Devonian  formation,  as 
the  roeks  are  caUed,  waa  named  from  Devon- 
shire in  England  by  Bir  R,  Murchison  and  Prot 
Sedgwick,  who  about  the  year  183T  distinguish- 
ed its  strata  from  those  of  the  Silurian  below 
and  the  carboniferous  above.  The  transition 
of  tbe  Silurian  to  the  Devonian  formation  is 
gradual  and  easy,  and  sometimes  rather  diffi- 
cult to  determine ;  so  much  so  that  differences 
of  opinion  exist  in  regard  to  some  of  the  strata 
in  certain  localities ;  but  a  broad  distinction 
in  tbe  two  ages  is  marked  by  the  forms  of  the 
development  of  life.  The  periods  and  epochs 
into  which  the  Devonian  age  is  divided,  ac- 
cording to  the  system  of  the  New  York  stat« 
geologists,  are  as  follows: 

nsvoHiAiT  AGS. 

e.  CitAin  period CMaUU  i«d  unditMW. 

•■<»"-.  1-" )!:|^5^ 

9.  BuDllEon  petlad <i.  IlunUton  f  poeh. 

(l.  HunUnsepwh. 

I S.  Uppsr  Heldurbarg  opodl. 
t.  CbraUbmu  period. ..{i.  Bobobwle epoch. 

1 1,  Gaud*  pilU  epoch. 
1.  OriakUf  period Oriikuy  rrA  undstons. 

The  first  and  second  periods  are  often  called 
the  lower  Devonian,  and  those  above,  tbe  upper 
Devonian.  Tli  e  comiferoua  waa  the  great  lime- 
stone period  of  America.  Above  it  shales  and 
sandstones  predominate,  the  limestone  beds 
being  subordinate.  Tbe  Oriskany  formation, 
named  from  Oriskany,  Oneida  co.,  N.  Y.,  ia 
about  80  ft.  thick  at  that  place,  composed 
mainly  of  rough  sandstones.  Along  the  Allo- 
ghaniesiteztends  through  Pennsylvania,  Uary- 
land,  and  Virginia,  and  in  these  states  often 
reaches  a  thickness  of  several  hundred  feet. 
No  land  plants  have  been  fonnd  among  its  fo»i 
sils,  and  the  mass  of  evidence  points  to  the 
non-existence  of  land  vegetation  during  the 
Oriskany  period.  The  most  common  species 
of  animals  are  the  tpiryfer  arau>mu  and  Sen»- 
telaeria  cvoid«*,  their  large  fossU  shells  being 
often  crowded  together,  and  composing  a  good 
share  of  the  rock.  The  oauda  galti  epoch  of  the 
corniferouB  period  is  named  from  the  feathery 
forms  of  a  foasil,  supposed  to  be  the  impres- 
sions of  a  seaweed.  The  rook  is  principally 
ergillaceouB  sandstone,  and  in  the  Ilelderberg 
mountains,  near  Albany,  N.  Y.,  is  from  60  to  60 
ft.  thick.  The  rocks  of  the  Schoharie  epoch 
are  principally  flne-gr^ed,  calcareous  sand- 
stones, full  of  fossils.  In  New  York  the  beds 
are  all  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state.  Tha 
rocks  of  tlie  upper  Helderherg  epoch  ore  lime- 
stones, and  are  widely  distributed  over  the 
interior  continental  basin  fhnn  New  York  to 
beyond  the  Misasaippi.    In  New  York  they 
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ore  divided  into  Onondaga  and  comiferooa 
limestone.  Tbia  latter,  from  which  the  period 
takes  its  Dame,  is  called  comiferous  because  it 
GODtains  miuseB  of  homatone  or  imperfect  Bint. 
The  plants  of  this  period  are  seaweeds  and 
protopbytea,  the  cauda  galli  being  among  the 
former.  Tbe  opper  Helderberg  epoch  is  the 
coral  reef  period  of  the  palieozoic  agea,  aboond- 
ing  in  corals,  some  of  wnich  are  found  standing 
in  the  position  in  which  thej  grew,  bnt  they  ore 
generalljmoreorlesscomminDted.  Tbisfonna- 
tionsttaina  in  some  places  a  thickness  of  350  it. 
The  comiferous  penod  is  especially  remarkable 
for  containing  the  eorlieet  discovered  remains 
of  fishes,  the  first  development  of  vertebrate 
animals.  Tbe  oldest  development  of  them  has 
been  fonnd  in  tbe  United  States,  in  the  Scho- 
harie grit  The  Devonian  formation  contains 
two  of  the  great  divisions  of  fishes,  tbe  aala- 
chians  or  sbarka,  and  the  ganoids,  of  which 
the  gar-pike  and  sturgeon  are  representatives. 
The  MarcelloB  diale  of  the  Hamilton  period  is 
a  soft  argillaceoDS  rock,  containing  sufficient 
traces  of  coal  to  atTord  a  flame  when  placed 
in  afire.  The  Hamilton  beds  contain  shale  and 
flagging  stone,  and  are  overlud  b;  tbe  black 
Genesee  shale.  The  Hamilton  beds  ore  re- 
markablefor  containing nnmerous  ripple  marks, 
and  for  having  the  strata  intersected  b;  'regu- 
lar joints  ^  fine  examples  of  which  are  found 
near  Cajuga  lake,  N.  Y.  These  beds  contain 
fine  fossils  of  gasteropods,  cephalopoda,  and 
trilobitea.  The  Hamilton  formation  extends 
across  New  York  from  Lake  Erie  east.  Laving 
its  greatest  tliicknesa,  about  1,200  fT.,  east  of  the 
centre.  It  extends  into  Michigan,  Illinois,  and 
Iowa,  in  thinner  strata.  The  rocks  of  tbe 
Portage  epoch  of  the  Chemung  period  have  a 
thickness  of  1,000  ft,  on  the  Genesee  river, 
and  of  1,400  ft.  near  I^a  Erie,  but  are  not 
found  in  eastern  New  York,  The  Chemung 
gronp  extends  over  the  soutliem  tier  of  coun- 
ties in  New  York,  attaining  in  places  a  thick- 
ness of  1,600  ft.  It  abounds  in  orgauio  re- 
mains, both  vegetable  and  animal,  containing, 
besides  tbe  eavda  galli  seaweed,  numerous  land 
plants,  and  man;  species  of  crinoids,  bracbio- 
pods,  conchifers,  belleropbons,  and  goniatites. 
The  last  period  of  the  Devonian  formation,  tbe 
Catskill,  is  composed  mainly  of  shales  and 
sandstones,  the  latter  predominating,  passing 
into  conglomerates  porticularl]'  in  the  upper 
formations.  There  are  ripple  marks  and  other 
signs  of  wave  action.  The  vestiges  of  animal 
life  are  fewer  than  in.  the  earlier  periods,  and 
widely  differ  from  them  in  character.  No 
corals,  crinoid^  bracfaiopods,  or  trilobites  have 
been  found.  There  are  a  few  conchifers  and 
ft'Ogments  of  fishes,  some  of  which  ware  of 
large  size,  the  litis  beinga  foot  in  length.  The 
beds,  however,  have  not  been  fully  explored. 
The  land  plants  are  of  much  tbe  same  charac- 
ter with  those  of  the  Chemung  period.  A 
f^ond  of  one  of  the  characteristic  ferns,  found 
Bt  Montrose,  Pa.,  was  more  than  a  foot  in 
breadth.    The  Catskill  formation  is  thin  in  tbe 
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western  part  of  New  York,  but  along  the 
HudsoB  nver,  in  the  Catskill  mountains,  it  at- 
tains a  thickness  of  2,000  or  3,000  ft.  It  passes 
beneath  the  coal  formation  in  Pennsylvania 
and  Virginia,  attaining  in  tbe  Appalachian  re- 
gion a  thickness  of  G,000  or  G,000  ft — Tbe 
Devonian  rocks  appear  at  the  surface  in  most 
parts  of  all  the  continents;  in  Great  Britain 
they  q>pear  in  Wales,  Herefordahire,  Devon- 
shire, and  Comwati,  and  are  also  fonnd  in  Ire- 
land and  the  Isle  of  Man ;  bnt  they  ore  most 
developed  in  the  United  States. 

DETONPOIT,  a  parliamentary  and  mnnicipal 
borough  and  naval  arsenal  in  Devonshire, 
England,  on  the  South  of  Devon  railway,  and 
on  tbe  Tamar,  where  that  river  makes  a  bold 
sweep  toward  tbe  east  and  widens  into  tbe  fine 
estnary  called  the  Hamoaze,  just  before  its 
entrance  into  Plymouth  sound,  190  m.  S.  W. 
of  London,  and  1^  m.  W.  of  Plymouth;  pop. 
of  parliamentary  borough  in  1871,  64,684.   Ita 


harbor,  one  of  several  remarkable  natural 
havens  opening  into  tbe  sonnd,  is  4  m..  long, 
1  m.  wide,  from  16  to  20  fathoms  deep,  per- 
fectly safe,  and  capable  of  sheltering  the  whole 
British  navy  at  once ;  but  it  is  difficult  of  en- 
trance. The  town  is  bounded  S.  and  W.  by 
the  river,  and  E.  by  a  creek  which  separates 
it  from  Stonehouse,  contiguous  to  Plymouth. 
With  these  two  places  it  is  so  closely  con- 
nected that  tbe  three  ma^  almost  be  said  to 
form  a  single  city,  and  it  was  not  till  1824 
that  Devonport  acquired  separate  municipal 
privilegoB,  and  changed  its  old  came  of  Ply- 
mouth Dock  for  its  present  one.  Among  its 
schools  arc  ft  naval  and  military  free  school, 
and  an  institution  in  which  100  prla  are  edo- 
catod  and  olothed.  The  town  has  a  ^blic 
library,  orphan  asylums,  and  a  theatre.    W^ter 
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dnit  nearlf  30  m.  long.  With  the  exceptkni 
of  MHne  breweries  and  soap-boiling  honses, 
Deronport  eontaiiis  no  factories  of  importsDoe. 
The  density  of  the  popalation  is  greater  than 
that  of  any  other  place  in  England,  viz.,  ISO,- 

000  to  the  ■qnare  mile.  Devonport  is  fortifled 
on  three  rides  by  a  wall,  a  breastwork,  and  a 
ditch  IS  to  SO  ft  deep  cat  in  the  tolid  rock; 
while  tbe  entrance  from  the  sea  ts  commanded 
by  lereral  heavy  batteries.  These  works  were 
htgea  by  O«orge  II.  The  chief  featnre  of  the 
to»n  is  the  dock  yard,  which  employs  3,000 
fflM.  It  was  commenced  by  William  III,, 
who  bntlt  the  basin  and  two  docks.  It  has  a 
river  front  of  8,000  ft.,  and  a  maiimnm  breadth 

01  1,600  ft,  the  area  enclosed  bdng  about  96 
scrw.  There  are  two  dry  docks,  one  donble 
mi  one  single  dock  for  ships  of  the  line,  one 
graving  dock,  fl?e  bnilding  slips,  and  vast 
docks  or  basins  at  Point  Keyham  for  fitting 
and  npuring  war  steamers,  commenced  in 
1S44,  and  embraoing  an  area  of  72  acres.  The 
immense  roofs  over  the  docks,  conristJDg  of 
sin^e  archee,  without  bnttresses  or  pillars,  are 
wonders  of  architectural  skill.  A  ouial  ?0 
ft  wide  mns  nearly  throngh  the  yard,  com- 
mmucating  with  the  boat  pond. 

MnWBUBB,  a  maritime  county  of  England, 
bounded  N,  and  N.  W.  by  the  Bristol  channel, 
W.  by  the  river  Tamar  and  Marsland  Water, 
which  separate  it  from  Cornwall,  S.  and  8.  E. 
bj  the  English  channel,  and  E.  and  N.  E.  by 
DorsetBhire  and  Somersetshire ;  area,  2,589 
»j.ni.;  pop.  ia  1871,  600,614,  The  principal 
liTers  of  D«von  are  the  Taw,  Torridge,  Tsmar, 
Dsrt,  TelgD,  Eie,  and  Tavy.  Tront  ere  fonnd 
in  great  pWty  in  most  of  these ;  the  Tamar, 
Tsiy,  and  Ese  famish  Tslnable  salmon  flsh- 
mta,  those  of  the  last  being  thonght  the  best  in 
Engtand.  The  ooanty  has  three  canals :  the 
Great  Westem,'3Gm.  long,  connecting  the  8.  E. 
«wt  with  the  Bristol  channel,  the  Tamar  canal, 
md  the  Tarietock  canal.  The  Bristol  and  Exe- 
ter and  the  Sonth  of  Devon  railways  also  trav- 
CTM  it.  Devonshire  is  a  rich  mineral  coua- 
trr,  fiuiiishing  copper  and  lead  in  considerable 
sbuiidsnce,  with  smaller  quantities  of  tin,  iron, 
himath.  and  ^uiny  other  minerals,  besides  ooal 
«irf  marble.  The  tin  mines  were  anciently  nn- 
aavta  and  -valoable,  but  are  now  nearly  aban" 
inatA,  those  of  Cornwall  being  so  much  richer. 
There  are  several  rarieties  of  lead  ore,  one  of 
■hich  is  very  rich  in  silver.  Cobalt,  antimony, 
uA  nstjye  rilver  have  been  found  in  oonsider- 
ible  qoautitiea.  The  marbles  gnarried  from 
tbc  limestcMie  rocks  on  the  E.  and  B.  coasts 
nsGh  resembte  Italian  marble  in  textnre  and 
^pearance.  Fine  pipe  clay,  potters'  clay, 
iDil  date  of  excellent  qnahty  are  abundant. 
The  Rgrienhmre  of  Devonshire  is  in  a  flour- 
ishing condition,  about  three  fourths  of  tbe 
land  b«ng  nnder  cultivation.  Tbe  8.  and 
S.  E.  part*  oontun  extensive  wastes,  incla- 
ding  Dartmoor,  covered  with  immense  rocks 
ud  detached  masses  of  granite.  In  the  N. 
toi  H.  W.  are  fonnd  large  tracts  of  swampy 
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around  and  many  peat  hogs  of  great  depth. 
The  vale  of  Exeter,  containing  abont  SOD  sq.  m., 
is  one  of  the  richest  volleys  in  the  kingdom. 
The  district  called  South  Hams,  extending  from 
Torbay  round  to  Ptymonth,  is  known  as  the 
garden  of  Devonshire,  and  is  finely  diversified 
and  very  prodnotive.  The  pasture  lands  are 
chiefly  devoted  to  dalir  nses,  though  some  at- 
tention is  paid  to  raiung  sheep  and  cattle. 
Devonshire  is  celebrated  for  its  cider  and  its 
cattle.  The  purest  breeds  ore  distinguhthed  by 
a  high  red  color,  without  white  spots ;  they  are 
fine  in  the  bone  and  dean  in  the  neck,  thin- 
skinned,  and  silky  in  handling;  have  horns  of 
medium  length  bent  npward,  a  small  tail  set 
on  very  high,  a  light  dun  ring  around  the  eye, 
and  are  noted  for  feeding  at  an  early  age.  The 
cows  weigh  from  420  to  460  lbs.,  the  oxen  from 
700  to  820  lbs.  The  Korth  Devon  cattle,  an- 
other variety,  are  in  great  demand  for  the  firm 
grain  of  their  meat,  and  the  superior  qnollties 
of  the  oxen  for  work.  The  native  horses  are 
small,  but  hardy,  and  mnoh  accnstomed  to  the 
packsaddle.  Landed  property  in  Devonshire 
ta  more  evenly  divided  tlun  in  most  other 
counties,  there  being  few  very  large  fr'eeholds. 
Farms  average  from  100  to  200  acres.  The 
spinning  of  linen  yarn,  and  mannfactore  of  lin- 
en goods,  have  superseded  the  former  woollen 
mannfacture.  In  and  about  Tiverton  great 
quantities  of  lace  and  lace  net  are  made,  whioh 
nndamarketon  the  continent  of  Europe.  Ship 
bnilding  gives  employment  to  numbers  of  men. 
Tbe  chief  ship  yard  Is  the  royal  dock  yard  at 
Devonport.    Tbe  county  town  is  Exeter,  where 


tock,  Okehampton,  Totneas,  Honiton,  Axmin- 
ster,  Tiverton,  and  Barnstaple.  The  county 
gives  the  title  of  duke  to  the  Cavendish,  and 
of  earl  to  the  Oonrtenay  family.  There  are 
ruins,  British  and  Roman,  in  varioni  parts  of 
the  county,  among  whioh  are  several  abbeys 
and  castles. 

DSVUfaiT,  the  name  of  a  f^ily  of  German 
actors,  ofwhom  the  most  eminent  are:  I.LiJwIf, 
bom  in  Beriin,  Dec.  15, 17B4,  died  Dec.  SO,  1832. 
His  father,  a  silk  mercer,  intended  him  for  a  . 
mercantile  life,  but  at  the  age  of  18  ho  joined 
a  company  of  actors,  and  mode  his  d£bnt  at 
Qera  in  Schiller's  "Bride  of  Messina."  Up 
afterward  travelled  with  the  some  company 
throngh  Saxony,  and  in  160S  accepted  an 
engagement  at  the  court  theatre  of  Dessau, 
and  attained  brilliant  success.  Pecuniary  em- 
barrassments drove  him  some  years  later 
from  this  place.  He  went  to  Breslen,  and 
snbseqnently,  at  the  saggestion  of  tbe  actor 
lillana,  to  Berlin,  where  in  1815  he  appear- 
ed as  Franz  Moor  in  Schiller's  '"Robbers." 
From  that  time  until  his  death  he  stood  at 
the  head  of  his  profeesion  in  Germany.  He 
was  equally  great  in  comedy  and  tragedy.  II> 
Kari  ligul)  nephew  of  the  preceding,  born  in 
Berlin,  Aug.  5, 1798.  He  served  in  a  regiment 
of  hussars  in  the  campaign  of  161Q  against 
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France,  and  was  present  at  tlie  battle  of  Water- 
loo; was  afterward  engaged  in  mercantile  pnr- 
eait«,  and  in  1919  made  his  d£bnt  on  the  stage 
at  Bmaawick.  In  1828  he  married  the  cele- 
brated singer  Wilhelmine  BclirSder,  from  whom 
be  was  divorced  in  183S.  (See  SoksSdbk.) 
He  acted  in  all  parts  of  Germany,  but  was  for 
man;  ^ears  established  at  Hanover.  He  was 
long  celebrated  for  bia  spirited  personation  of 
leading  parts  in  genteel  comedy.  Ill,  Phlllpp 
Eiurd,  brother  of  tbe  preceding,  born  in  Ber- 
lin, Ang.  11, 1801.  He  commenced  his  artistic 
career  as  a  baritone  singer,  but  afterward  ap- 
peared olmoat  exclusively  in  the  spoken  drama. 
He  was  a  carefnl  and  cultivated  actor,  a  sncoeaa- 
fol  writer  of  dramas,  and  an  anthority  on  all 
that  pertains  to  the  profession.  His  chief  works 
have  been  collected  ander  the  title  of  Drama- 
tuehfi  un(2  dramaturgitehe  Schr^fUn  (8  vols., 
Leipsic,  1646-61),  including  several  piays,  mia- 
oellaneoue  pnblications  relatJng  to  the  stage, 
and  a  hist^y  of  the  drama  in  Germany.  1V> 
GutaT  EWI,  brother  of  tbe  preceding,  bom  in 
Berlin,  Sept  4,  IflOa,  died  in  Dresden,  Aug.  7, 
1872.  Like  his  two  brothers  and  his  nncle,  ho 
was  intended  for  the  mercantile  profeasion,  but 
in  1B21  went  upon  the  stage,  where  he  soon 
g&ined  distinction,  ossoming  with  sncceaa  many 
of  the  parts,  both  in  tragedy  and  comedy,  with 
which  his  uncle  Ladwig's  name  is  identified. 
His  wife,  Dorothea  BOhTer,  from  whom  he  was 
divorced  in  1842,  was  an  excellent  comic  ac- 
tress, and  ably  seconded  her  hnsband  for  many 
jears.  On  Nov.  10,  1857,  the  88th  anniver- 
sary of  Schiller's  birthday,  three  members  of 
the  Devrient  family,  Gnstav  £mil,  Karl  Angnst, 
and  Karl's  son,  appeared  together  at  Hanover, 
In  the  play  of  "  Don  Carlos."  Gustav  retired 
IVom  the  stage  in  1867,  having  accamulated  a 
large  fortnne ;  after  which  he  wrote  a  history 
of  the  German  stage,  and  an  autobiography 
which  was  to  be  published  after  his  death. 

DEWt  the  humidity  of  the  air,  deposited  on 
cool  surfaces  with  which  it  comes  in  contact. 
It  is  commonly  formed  at  night  upon  tifo  leaves 
of  gross  and  trees  and  other  objects,  especially 
when  the  sky  is  clear  so  as  to  permit  sufficient 
nidation  of  beat  from  them  to  cool  their  sur- 
faces, and  consequently  the  layer  of  air  next 
them,  below  the  point  of  saturation,  or  dew 
pfinL  The  moisture  which  oolleota  upon  the 
surface  of  a  cold  body,  as  a  pitcher  of  ice 
water,  standing  in  a  warm  room,  and  that 
which  collects  on  a  window  pane  when  it  is 
breathed  upon,  are  strictly  examples  of  the 
deposition  of  dew,  and  also  the  frosted  figures 
which  form  on  windows  and  stone  flaggings  of 
courtyards  and  walks.  In  the  latter  case  the 
solid  surfaces  have  a  temperature  below  the 
{freezing  point  of  wat«r,  and  therefore  the  par- 
ticles of  moisture  assume  a  crystaUine  form 
during  the  act  of  pasrang  from  their  invirible 
vapory  condition.  The  fiffuresthus  formed  owe 
their  variety  to  the  varying  degrees  of  tem- 
perature and  moisture,  and  rapidity  of  deposi- 
tion, and  also  to  the  nature  of  the  surfiice  of 


the  body  and  its  thermal  inequalitiee,  which 
necessarily  exist  in  curves.  The  different  causes 
of  the  formation  of  dew  were  never  clearly 
understood  until  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century.  The  ancients  connected  its  appear- 
ance with  the  intervenUou  of  supernatural 
powers.  As  it  mysteriously  appeared  when 
the  air  waa  clear  and  apparently  dry,  and 
gathered  upon  the  herbage  in  sporkiing  beads, 
while  it  avoided  the  barren  and  rocky  surfaces, 
tbey  might  well  look  upon  it  as  a  special  bless- 
ing, possessed  of  wonderful  rirtues.  Hence  it 
came  to  be  prescribed  for  restoring  the  charms 
of  yonth,  and  to  be  used  by  the  alchemists  as 
a  solvent  of  subtle  and  mysterious  powers. 
The  ancients  generally  entertained  the  idea 
that  the  moon  and  stars  not  only  poured  down 
cold  upon  the  earth,  bat  also,  in  some  myste- 
rious way,  distilled  dew.  Aristotle  was  tbe 
first  to  approach  a  rational  explanation,  al- 
though, from  a  want  of  knowledge  only  ob- 
tained by  tbe  use  of  modern  philosophical  in- 
strumenta,  bis  explanations  contained  errora. 
He  believed  aqueous  vapor  to  be  a  mixture  of 
water  and  heat ;  and  as  it  rarely  appeared  on 
mountain  heights,  hesupposed  it  wasabandoned 
by  the  heat,  and  left  to  precipitate  itself  upon 
the  earth.  He  rejected  the  idea  of  lunar  or 
astral  infioence,  and  maintained  that  the  son 
was  the  prime  cauBe,  "  unce  his  heat  raises  tlie 
vapor  from  which  the  dew  is  formed  as  soon 
as  that  heat  is  no  longer  present  to  sustain  tbe 
vapor,"  In  the  middle  ages  philosophers  re- 
vived the  notion  that  tbe  moon  and  stars  were 
the  caifte  of  dew,  Battista  Porta  showed  the 
erroneonsness  of  these  views  by  instancing  sev- 
eral facts,  bnt  he  discarded  tbe  correct  part 
of  Aristotle's  theory,  that  dew  waa  condensed 
vapor  separated  from  the  atmosphere,  and  ad- 
vanced the  idea  that  it  was  condensed  air  it- 
self. Musschenbroek  observed  that  it  was  de- 
pouted  more  readily  on  some  snbstances  than 
on  others,  and  therefore  correctly  inferred  that 
the  object  itself  bad  an  important  influence  in 
its  formation.  This  led  to  a  reconsideration 
of  Aristotle's  theory,  and  its  adoption,  with 
the  modiflcation  that  instead  of  its  being  dis- 
charged from  the  mass  of  the  air  it  was  only 
removed  from  tbe  stratum  in  contact  with  the 
object  upon  which  it  was  deposited.  The  ez- 
petiment  of  placmg  a  cold  body  in  a  w&nn 
moist  atmosphere  proved  the  correctness  of 
this  theory.  Bnt  it  was  not  till  a  series  of  ex- 
periments were  made  by  Dr.  William  Oharlea 
Wells  (a  London  physician,  though  a  native  of 
Charleston,  8.  C),  and  published  in  August, 
1814,  that  a  comprehensive  theory  of  the  for- 
mation of  dew  was  publicly  promulgated.  Ilia 
experiments  were  made  in  a  garden  in  Surrey, 
near  Blackfriars  bridge,  and  will  for  ever  re- 
main OS  admirable  examples  of  ingenions  philo- 
sophical investigation.  He  exposed  little  pieces 
of  dry  wool  of  equal  weights  and  sizes  during 
the  night,  iheir  increased  weight  in  the  morn- 
ing idiowing  the  amonnt  of  dew  which  bad 
been  deposited.    The  quantity  thus  oolleoted 
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WW  found  to  ha  greator  on  clear  than  on 
dondj-  nights,  bat  Uiere  wa«  mnch  difference 
ia  the  amonnt  deposited  on  different  clear 
lu^to.  He  disooyered  that  the  ijaantity  was 
km,  not  only  when  the  air  waa  dner,  but  also 
Khoi  the  wool  was  covered  bj  anj  kind  of  a 
Mn«D,  whether  this  was  a  board,  a  piece  of 
doth,  a  tree,  or  a  cloud.  Sappoiting  a  board 
a  few  inches  above  the  gronnd  and  placing  one 
piece  of  wool  ander  and  another  apon  it,  each 
w^hing  10  grains,  he  fbond  that  the  upper 
piece  guned  14  grtuns,  while  the  ander  one 
guned  onlj  4.  He  diaoovered,  moreover,  that 
when  he  osed  therraomoters,  the  greatest 
depontion  of  dew  alwajs  accompanied  the 
lowest  temperature ;  thus,  he  often  fonnd  the 
teaperatare  9°  or  10°  lower  above  the  board 
thin  under  it,  and  on  one  occasion  the  ther- 
nuHneter  fell  14°  lower  when  freelj  exposed 
Bpon  the  grass  thsn  when  suspended  four  feet 
above  it.  A  piec«  of  cotton  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  latt«r  place  gained  only  1 1  grains,  whUe  a 
nece  of  equal  weight  and  size  gained  SO  grains 
lying  upon  the  grass.  The  passing  of  clouds 
woiud  eaose  the  thermometer  to  rise  and  fall 
■a  thay  screened  the  locality  or  left  it  exposed 
to  the  clear  sky.  In  consequence  of  the  differ- 
ent c^uLcitiea  which  bodies  have  of  radiating 
beat,  they  attain  different  temperatnres,  and 
apm  those  which  radiate  and  therefore  cool 
the  mo9t  r^iidly,  the  greatest  quantity  of  dew 
iidHMMited.  Dr.  Wells  found  that  grass  and 
wooa  were  covered  with  it,  while  plates  of 
Dwtal,  stones,  and  gravel  walks  were  free  from 
it  A  glass  thermometer  placed  upon'a  metal 
pbte  Mid  exposed  to  the  dear  sky  waa,  af^r  a 
time,  mnst  with  dew,  while  the  plate  was  dry. 
To  ascertain  whether  this  was  caused  by  dif- 
ference in  pontion  or  external  circomstances, 
he  placed  another  thennometur  having  a  gilt 
bulb  besidethe  glass  one,  when  the  latter  showed 
a  temperatore  9°  lower  than  the  other.  This 
wasbeeaose  glass  is  a  better  radiator  than  metal, 
and  theref<H«  cools  more  rapidly. — The  follow- 
ing sjnop^  of  the  attendant  phenomena  of  dew 
is  coapiled  from  all  the  recorded  observations. 
1.  The  dew  falls  most  abundantly  daring  calm 
nights,  2.  The  drops  deposited  by  fc^  resem- 
ble daw,  bnt  differ  in  that  fog  weta  all  bodies 
indifferently,  while  dew  attaches  itself  to  some 
in  preference  to  others.  S.  Fogs  may  exist 
during  winds;  dew  generally  disappeare  if  the 
wiod  rises.  4.  Dew  is  deposited  in  preference 
on  snrboes  not  protected  by  shelter  from 
eiposore  to  the  dear  sky.  6.  Other  things 
being  equal,  the  quantity  of  .dew  deponted  in 
a  ^ven  time  dimmishes  in  proportion  oa  the 
eiponire  to  the  sky  is  out  off  by  screens,  whe- 
ther tbey  be  above  or  on  one  side  of  the  be- 
dewed body.  6.  The  nature  of  a  body,  and 
(specially  the  smoothnesa  or  ronghnege  of  its 
nrface,  affects  the  quantity  of  dew  deposited 
00  it.  Thns,  leaves  of  tdanta  receive  more 
than  the  earth,  sand  more  than  compact  soil, 
^SH  more  than  metals;  and  in  general  sub- 
itanoes  that  are  poor  condnctors  of  heat,  and 
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yet  cool  rapidly  by  radiatioTi,  snoh  aa  glass, 
cotton,  flax,  hair,  down,  dec.,  are  most  heavily 
bedewed.  1.  Dew  is  depoaitod  during  the 
entire  night,  be^ning  by  or  before  sunset,  and 
continmng  nutil  after  sourise ;  it  forma  moat 
rapidly  about  sunrise.  8.  A  slight  movement 
of  the  wr  is  very  favorable  to  the  production 
of  dew ;  but  moderate  or  strong  winds  are  not 
so,  though  they  do  not  cause  it  to  disappear 
entirely.  Q.  Fogs,  haze,  clouds,  smoke,  &c, 
act  OS  do  solid  screens  to  diminish  the  depa«i- 
tion  of  dew ;  very  low  clouds  accompanied  by 
strong  winds  altogether  prevent  the  dew.  10. 
The  most  abundant  dews  are  observed  on  the 
shores  of  the  oceans,  lakes,  rivers,  Ao. ;  the 
least  abundant  in  the  interior  of  dry  continen- 
tal plains,  and  on  islands  and  ships  io  mid 
ocean.  Ships  sftproaohing  a  coast  soon  b^in 
to  receive  &  dejwwt  of  dew.  The  clear  cool 
nights  of  the  western  coaats  of  America  and 
Palestine  are  peculiarly  favorable  to  the  for- 
mation of  dew.  11.  The  aocnrate  measure- 
ments of  Wells  show  that  as  much  as  20  grains 
of  dew  may  be  depouted  in  a  single  ni^t  on 
a  surface  two  inches  in  dismeter.  Dr.  Dalton 
estimates  the  entire  amount  of  annual  precipi- 
tation in  England  to  equal  five  iaches  of  ram. 
12.  The  dew  is  heaviest  in  the  first  clear  still 
night  after  long  contlnned  rain,  and  in  general 
increases  with  the  dampness  of  the  air.  IS.  A 
very  great  difference  of  temperature  between 
the  air  next  to  the  gronnd  and  that  a  few  feet 
above  accompanies  the  formation  of  dew,  es- 
pecially when  heavy.  14.  The  electrical  con- 
dition of  »  body  has  no  Indnenoe  on  its  capa- 
city for  receiving  dew.  15.  Objects  a  few 
inches  above  the  surface  of  the  soil  collect 
more  dew  than  those  lying  on  the  ground  it- 
self. From  all  the  preceding  observatioiu. 
Wells  arrived  at  an  nnderstanding  of  the  origin 
and  the  laws  r^ulating  the  formatioa  of  dew ; 
his  conclosiona  are  now,  with  slight  modifloa- 
tions,  very  generally  accepted.  According  to 
this  view,  the  radiation  of  heat  from  the  eorth'e 
surface  into  space,  which  is  counterbalanced 
during  the  day  by  tbe  reception  of  heat  from 
the  sun,  takes  place  with  most  freedom  through 
a  clear,  dry  ur,  and  is  connteracted  by  screens, 
clouds,. and  fogs.  The  surface  of  a  body  ex- 
posed to  nnobstructed  radiation  into  space  loses 
its  heat  entirely,  except  in  so  &r  as  this  is  sup- 
plied by  conduction  from  the  interior  of  its  mass, 
or  by  convection  through  the  action  of  suffi- 
ciently rapid  currents  of  air.  Thus  it  happens 
that  the  air  in  contact  with  the  exposed  sanoce 
of  a  bad  conductor,  but  a  good  radiator,  is  cooled 
to  the  temperature  of  its  dew  point,  and  begins 
to  deposit  its  moisture  on  the  cold  surface.  If 
the  air  be  absolutely  mationless,  only  a  dight 
deposit  will  be  formed,  and  that  very  slowly; 
but  by  reason  of  the  increamng  density  of  the 
increasingly  colder  air  the  latter  sinks,  and  is 
replaced  W  warmer  air  having  the  same  hu- 
midity. Thus  a  continual  supply  of  moist  air 
is  maintained,  and  this  is  favored  by  a  very 
slight  general  movement  of  the  ur ;  while,  on 
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th«  other  hand,  a  strong  wind  oonvOTs  too 
much  heat  to  allow  of  the  cooling  of  the  be- 
dewed body.  The  hygrometric  tables  of  Glai- 
sher,  Eeatianlt,  and  others,  allow  of  an  accn- 
rate  prediction  as  to  theqnantltv  of  dew  that 
may  be  deposited,  and  even  enable  one  to  de- 
termine whether  frost  or  dew  will  prevail. 
It  will  tbna  be  seen  that  the  tme  origin  and 
natnre  of  dew  was  qoite  miannderstood  nnti! 
early  in  the  18th  centnry. — The  Dew  Point  is 
the  tempenitnre  at  which  the  vapor  contained 
in  the  atmosphere  condenses  into  water.  It 
depends  upon  the  amoimt  contained  within  a 
given  apabe ;  the  greater  this  is,  the  higher 
will  be  the  degree  of  beat  necessary  to  retain 
it  in  B  vaporoaa  condition.  When  the  air  is 
aatorated  with  vapor  it  Is  of  course  at  its  dew 
point,  and  any  redoction  of  its  temperature 
win  oanse  the  separation  of  a  portion  of  raois- 
tore.  As  this  process  continues  the  dew  point 
-  becomes  gradually  lowered,  and  although  the 
proportion  of  raolatnre  held  in  solation  by  the 
air  diminiehes,  the  degree  of  hnmidlty  remains 
the  same :  for  this  term  is  used  sot  to  denote 
the  actual  proportion  of  vapor,  bat  the  power 
of  sensibly  manifesting  itself  upon  any  given 
reduction  of  temperatnre.  It  is  often  called 
relative  humidity,  and  is  expreased  !n  parts  of 
100,  or  the  amount  which  would  saturate  the 
air  at  the  particular  temperatore  when  the 
obeervation  is  taken.  Thus,  at  Philadelphia 
the  average  humidity  of  the  mr  is  T8,  meaning 
T8  per  cent,  of  the  quantity  necessary  for  sat- 
uration; at  St.  Helena  it  is  BS;  at  Madrid, 
63;  Id  parts  of  India  it  is  sometimes  as  tow  as 
.10;  and  on  the  Andes  it  is  often  still  lower. 
Air  which  is  heated  much  above  its  dew  point 
is  regarded  as  dry,  although  it  may  contain  a 
greater  proportion  of  vapor  than  that  which  is 
called  humid.  In  California  the  dew  point  is 
sometimes  78°  below  the  temperatnre  of  the 
air,  and  among  the  Andes  the  difference  is 
often  greater.  It  baa  been  found  as  mnch  as 
46*  at  Philadelphia,  but  the  usual  range  is 
from  10°  to  26°.  The  following  table  shows 
the  mean  relative  humidity  of  the  atmosphere 
in  New  York  from  several  observations  made 
each  day  at  the  Cooper  institute,  for  the  Smith- 
sonian institation,  by  Prof.  Morris: 
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The  difference  between  the  dew  point  and  the 
temperatnre  of  the  air  is  called  the  complement 
of  tie  dew  point.    From  nmnerona  observa- 
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tions  whioh  have  been  made  with  DanieH'a 
and  Bache'a  hygrometers,  and  with  the  wet- 
bulb  thermometer,  a  method  haa  been  dednced 
for  determining  the  dew  point  with  sufficient 
accuracy,  by  observationa  made  with  the  lat- 
ter instrument.  The  ratio  of  the  complement 
varies  with  the  temperature  of  the  air;  thoa, 
when  it  is  68°  the  difference  between  the  dry 
and  wet  bulb  is  one  half  the  complement ;  at 
83°  it  is  one  third,  and  at  26°  only  one  sixth. 
Tables  have  been  constructed  for  readily  de- 
termining the  dew  point,  which  may  be  fonnd 
in  the  various  works  on  meteorology.  Thus, 
in  the  above  table  it  is  stated  that  the  relative 
humidity  of  the  air  at  New  York,  June  1, 
1878,  was  SS'IS,  while  the  temperatm'c  was 
76°  F.  By  referring  to  the  table  of  relative 
humidity  in  the  article  Hyobometst,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  complement  of  the  dew  point 
was  abont  18°;  that  is,  the  dew  point  waa 
about  18°  lower  than  the  temperatnre  of  the 
air,  or  about  68°.  (See  Ev.uoratioh,  Hkat, 
and  HTOBOiimtT.) 


Aug.  6,  1 846.  He  graduated  at  William  and 
Mary  college,  and  afterward  travelled  for  two 
years  in  Europe.  In  18S7  he  was  chosen  pro- 
lessor  of  moral  science  in  William  aud  Mary 
college,  of  which  be  became  pr^ident  in  1886. 
In  1829  he  published  "  Lectures  on  the  Re- 
strictive System,"  and  in  1888  an  elaborate 
essay  on  "Slavery,"  which  is  smd  to  have 
prevented  emancipation  in  Virginia  at  that 
time.  He  died  suddenly  while  on  a  viut  to 
Europe  with  his  bride.  His  most  elaborate 
work  is  "A  Digest  of  the  Laws,  Onsloms, 
Manners,  and  Inatitutions  of  Hodem  Natimie," 
which  appeared  in  1868. 

DEWBEUT.    See  Bbimblb. 

DEWEiS,  wniaM  Patti,  an  American  pbysi- 
cian,  bom  at  Pottsgrove,  Pa.,  May  6,  1768, 
died  in  Philadelphia,  May  18,  1841.  He  at- 
tended several  courses  of  lectures  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  and,  without  having 
taken  any  degree,  in  1T89  commenced  the 
practice  of  medicine  at  Ahington,  Pa.  The  de~ 
gree  of  M.  D.  was  subsequently  conferred  on 
him  by  the  univeraty.  Tne  yellow  fever  hav- 
ing in  the  smnmer  and  antumn  of  1793  thinned 
the  ranks  of  the  physioans  in  Philadelphia,  in 
December  of  that  year  Dr.  Dewees  removed 
thither,  selecting  obstetrics  for  his  specialty, 
and  achieved  a  high  reputation  in  that  depart- 
ment In  1812,  being  threatened  with  a  pul- 
monary affection,  he  relinquislied  practice,  and 
for  five  years  devoted  himself  to  agricnltnre. 
In  1817  he  returned  to  Philadelphia.  In  1826 
he  was  elected  a^unct  professor,  and  in  1884 
professor  of  obstetrics  and  diseases  of  women 
and  children  in  the  nniversity  of  Pennsylvania. 
In  the  latter  year  he  was  attacked  hy  paraly- 
ris,  and  St  the  commencement  of  the  follow- 
ing year  he  waa  obliged  to  resign  his  profee- 
sorship.  He  settled  in  Mobile,  but  resumed 
hia  residence  in  Philadelphia  about  a  year 
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Mjr*  Us  death.  -  He  pablished  "  Inangaral 
£«irs,''  "Kedical  Essajs,"  "S/stern  of  Mid- 
wifery," "  A  Treatise  on  the  Phjgictil  and 
Kcdical  Treatment  of  Children,"  and  "A  Trea- 
tise on  Diseases  of  Females."  His  lost  syste- 
nutio  work  was  his  "  Practice  of  Mediolne," 
pablished  in  1830. 

■TWES,  Sir  STKrads,  an  Engtiah  antjqnarr, 
bora  in  Ooiden,  Dorsetahire,  Deo,  18,  1802, 
did  April  18,  1650.  He  gradnated  at  Cam- 
brid)^  and  iraa  admitted  to  the  bar,  bnt  never 
prtctiied,  and  lived  on  his  property  At  Stow 
n»l)  in  Suffolk.  He  was  high  sbenff  of  Bnf- 
folk  in  1639,  was  elected  to  parliament  for 
Sudbury  in  1S40,  and  was  one  of  the  Puritan 
nembera  eipellei)  from  the  house  of  commona 
by  "Pride's  pnrge."  He  commenced  coUect- 
iD|[  materials  for  a  hiatory  of  England  at  the 
age  of  18,  and  though  the  fruits  of  bis  re«earoh 
Tere  not  published  by  him,  they  were  of  great 
DK  to  Selden  and  other  writers.  After  bis 
dntb  hie  "  Joamals  of  all  the  Parlianiente 
diuia;  the  Reign  of  Qneen  Elizabeth  "  (folio, 
l^ndon,  1682)  was  pabliahed  by  his  nephew. 
11)9  "  Antobiograpby  and  Correspondence," 
edited  by  J.  O.  H^liwell  (4  vola.  8vo,  London, 
IBifi),  ooDtains  some  interesting  pictnrea  of 
his  times  and  contemporaries,  intermixed  with 
ranch  that  is  nsolesa  and  with  a  comioot  dis- 
I^T  of  Tsnity. 

PE  WKITK,  WUheta  Mattli  Ltkcreekt,  a  Ger- 
man theologian,  bom  Bt  TTila,  near  Weimar, 
Jon.  14,  1780,  died  in  Basel,  June  IS,  1849. 
HiTii^  stndied  at  Weiroar  and  Jena,  he  was 
■^pointed  professor  of  philosophy,  and  enhso- 
qTientl;  of  theology,  at  Heidelberg,  and  re- 
f^ved  in  1810  a  professorahip  at  the  nniTersi- 
xy  of  Berlin,  where  he  rapialy  acquired  great 
rcpatation  both  as  a  teacher  and  as  a  writer. 
This  gitoation  he  lost  in  1819,  in  conseqnenoe 
of  t  letter  of  consolation  written  ts  the  mother 
of  Sand,  the  murderer  of  Eotzebne,  which 
WM  regarded  by  the  government  as  eitenna- 
tiog  that  political  murder.  He  was  afterward 
elected  professor  of  theology  in  the  university 
of  BaseL  His  works  are  among  the  moat  re- 
mutable  prodnctions  of  German  theological 
Mienee  and  criticism.  The  most  important 
of  tbem  are :  Btitrdge  lur  Einleitung  in  dot 
AUt  Tatameat  (3  vols.,  1806-'T) ;  Gommtatar 
aher  die  Ptaimen  (18L1);  LehrbjicA  der  h»- 
iTaiiek-jadiKhea  Archdologie  (1814)  ;  Uebfr 
Btligian  uni  Thtologtt  (1816);  Lehrhueh  dtr 
firatlitken  Dogmatik  (2  vols.,  1813-'18) ; 
"Critical  and  Historical  Introduction  to  the 
Old  ud  New  Testaments  "  (3_to1b.,  1817-'28  ; 
tlie  iDtrodnction  to  the  Old '  Testament  was 
truulaied  and  enlarged  by  Theodore  Parker, 
Bwion,  1843,  and  that  to  the  New  by  Frederiok 
Fro^iingbam,  Boston,  1868);  ChrUUkhe  Sit- 
faifc*r»{3vola^  181».-'2I);  "Theodore,  or  the 
fUwptic's  Conversion"  (1822;  translated  by 
Jimes  F.  Clarke,  Boston,  1841) ;  "  LeotnrBH  on 
Pradkal  Ethics  "  (1823 ;  translated  by  Samuel 
Osgood,  Boatoo,  1842);  Opiaaila  Theologiea 
(1S30) ;    Dm    Wtten  da  ehriitliehen    Glau- 


ieiu  (1846) ;  a  new  trauaiation  of  the  Bible, 

exeonted  together  with  Angnsti,  in  6  vols, 
(180B-'14);  and  an  edition  of  Lntiier's  work*. 

DEWEV,  Chester,  D.  D.,  an  American  clergy- 
man, born  at  Sheffield,  Mass.,  Oct.  20,  1784, 
died  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  16,  1807.  He 
graduated  at  Williams  college  in  1808,  was 
licensed  to  preach  in  1808,  end  dnring  the 
latter  half  of  that  year  officiated  in  Tyring- 
ham,  Mass.  The  same  year  ha  accepted  a 
tatorship  in  Williams  college,  and  in  1810  was 
appointed  to  the  chair  of  mathematica  and 
natural  philosophy,  and  oconpied  it  17  years. 
From  1827  to  ISHB  he  was  principal  of  the 
gymnasium  at  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  and  was  alao 
professor  of  chemistry  in  the  medicai  colleges 
there  and  at  Woodstock,  VL  In  183S  be  be- 
came principal  of  the  coll^ate  inslJtnte  at 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  m  1860,  on  theestabliah- 
ment  of  the  university  of  Rochester,  ho  waa 
electod  professor  of  cberaiatry  and  natural 
history,  from  which  position  he  retired  in 
1890.  He  was  active  in  efforts  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  public  schools,  and  was  for  a 
time  president  of  the  teachers'  institute.  He 
made  the  study  of  grasses  a  specialty,  and 
discovered  and  described  several  new  Rpectes. 
In  the  class  of  earicet  he  was  a  recognized 
authority,  and  hia  writings  on  this  sulgeot 
make  an  elaborate  mono^aph,  patiently  pros- 
ecuted for  more  than  40  years.  He  was  an 
eit«naive  contributor  to  the  "American  Jonr- 
nal  of  Science  and  Arts,"  and  wrote  numerous 
papers  on  botany,  and  a  "History  of  the  Her- 
baceoQB  Plants  of  Massachusetts,"  which  was 
published  by  the  state.  Hislatest  pnblicatjons 
were  two  review  articles,  "  The  true  Place  of 
Man  in  Zodlogy,"  and  "  An  Examination  of 
some  Reasonings  against  the  Unity  of  Man- 
kind." For  nearly  50  years  of  his  active  life 
Prof.  Dewey  delivered  an  average  of  TO  ser- 
mona  a  year,  though  be  was  never  a  pastor. 

DEWETj  OrvlUe,  p.D.,an  American  clergyman, 
bom  at  Sheffield,  Mass.,  March  28,  1704.  He 
gradaated  at  Williania  college  in  1814,  studied 
divinity  at  Andover  from  1816  to  1819,  waa  for 
eight  months  agent  for  the  American  edncation 
society,  and  declined  an  immediate  and  per- 
manent  eettleraent  on  account  of  nnfiiod  opin- 
ions in  theology,  bat  accepted  a  temporary  call 
at  Gloucester,  Cape  Ann,  with  a  candid  ex- 
planation of  bis  uDaettled  views,  and  here  be- 
came a  Unitarian.  He  was  soon  after  app<nnl- 
ed  assistant  of  Dr.  Channing,  preached  two 
years  in  his  pulpit,  and  formed  with  him  an 
intimacy  thatlaated  during  Obannlng's  life.  In 
182S  he  accepted  the  pastorate  of  the  Unitari- 
an church  in  New  Bedford,  where  he  remained 
ten  years,  until,  broken  in  health,  he  sought 
restoration  in  a  voyage  to  Europe,  June,  1888. 
"  The  Old  World  and  the  New  "  (2  vols.,  1886) 
contains  the  history  of  his  two  years'  absence. 
In  1686  be  waa  oaUed  to  the  second  Unitarian 
church  in  New  York,  which  daring  bis  minis- 
try hnilt  the  "  church  of  Che  Mesriah,"  and  tte- 
oame  a  very  large  and  prosperoQS  society.'  In 
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1843,  tiia  health  again  foiling,  he  went  abroad 
for  two  years,  returned  in  1844,  ami  was  com- 
pelled by  contbned  ill  health  to  diBBolvB  hia 
oonnection  with  hia  ohnrch  in  184S,  and  retire 
to  bis  farm  in  Sheffield,  where  he  prepared  a 
course  of  iectores  for  the  Lowell  institute  at 
Boston,  on  the  "Problem  of  Human  Life  and 
Destiny,"  which  was  repeated  twice  in  New 
York,  and  deliTered  in  many  other  places. 
This  course  was  followed  in  IBSS  by  another 
Lowell  conrae  on  the  "Education  of  tlie  Hu- 
man Race,"  which  was  almost  as  widely  re- 
rited.  Meanwhile  he  filled  a  Unitarian  pnlpit 
Albany  one  winter,  and  in  Washington  two. 
In  1S58  he  was  settled  as  pastor  over  the  Uni- 
tarian society  in  Church  Green,  Boston,  known 
aa  the  "New  South,"  from  which  after  four 
years'  service  ho  returned  to  bis  home  in  Shef- 
field. The  first  book  he  published  was  a  little 
work,  which  attracted  much  attention,  entitled 
"  Letters  on  Revivals."  During  his  ministry 
at  New  Bedford  he  contributed  to  the  "  Chris- 
tian Examiner"  and  the  "North  American 
Review."  On  leaving  New  Bedford  he  pub- 
liahed  a  volume  of  Bermons.  His  subsequent 
works  have  been  collected  and  published  in 
three  volumes  (New  York,  1847);  tiiey  con- 
sist of  "  Discourses  on  Human  Nature,"  "  Dis- 
oonrses  on  Human  Life,  "  "Discourses  on  the 
Nature  of  Religion,"  "Discourses  on  Commerce 
and  Bunness,"  "Miscellaneous  and  Occasional 
Discourses,"  "  The  Unitarian  Belief^"  and 
"  BAcDurses  and  Reviews." 
DEWnr.    LAS.  county  of  Texas,  druned 


abounds  in  fine  scenery,  and  has  a  hilly  or  roll- 
ing surface.  The  soil,  particularly  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Guadalupe,  is  fertile.  There  are 
several  medicinal  springs,  mostly  sulphurous. 
The  chief  produotiona  in  1870  were  107,806 
boebels  of  IniUan  com,  13,063  of  sweet  pota- 
toes, 65,623  lbs.  of  bntter,  ^,275  of  wool,  and 
641  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  6,620  horses, 
fi,S4T  milch  eows,  63,682  other  cattle,  17,282 
sheep,  and  7,226  swine.  Capital,  Clinton.  11. 
A  central  county  of  Illinois,  intersected  by  Ball 
creek;  area,  676  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,14,768. 
It  is  mostly  level,  and  comprises  forests  of  val- 
uable timber  and  fertile  prairies,  remarkably 
easy  of  cultivation.  Bituminous  coal  is  the 
chief  mineral  product.  The  N.  division  of  the 
Illinois  Central  railroad  crossea  it,  and  the 
Indianapolis,  Bloomingtou,  and  Western  rail- 
road intersects  the  S.  E.  comer.  The  chief 
productions  in  18T0  were  118,186  bushels  of 
wheat,  1,811,836  of  Indian  corn,  S16,758  of 
oats,  86,120  of  potatoes,  20,289  tons  of  hay, 
341,456  lbs.  of  butter,  and  9B,B16  of  wool. 
There  were  7,873  horses,  4,351  milch  cows, 
7,706  otiier  cattle,  21,79S  aheep,  and  29,322 
swino;  12  carriage  fsctories,  1  llonr  mill,  and  2 
manufactories  of  saddlery  and  harness.  Coi- 
tal, Clinton. 

DE  WITT,  Jm,  a  Dntch  statesman,  bom  in 
Dort  in  1635,  murdered  at  the  Hague,  Aug. 
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20,  1672.  From  bis  father,  who  had  bean 
a  member  of  the  states  and  a  conspicnous  op- 
ponent of'the  house  of  Orange,  he  inherited 
strong  republican  tendencies.  The  imprisoo- 
ment  of  bis  father  in  1660  intensified  his  hab«d 
of  the  stadtholders ;  and  the  death  of  William 
11,  in  October  of  that  year  gave  a  favorable 
turn  to  the  fortunes  of  Be  Witt..  In  16fi2  he 
was  one  of  the  deputation  sent  to  Zealand  to 
dissuade  that  province  from  adopting  the 
Orange  policy,  and  the  eloquence  he  then  dis- 
played gave  him  considerable  popnlarity.  In 
the  following  year  he  became  grand  pensionary 
of  Holland ;  and  his  new  power  was  at  once 
exerted  to  tlio  utmost  to  put  an  end  tothepla- 
rality  of  offices  which  had  rendered  the  stadt- 
holders almost  despotic.  He  so  far  succeeded 
that  the  office  of  stadtliolder  was  abolished ; 
and  in  negotiating  the  treaty  of  Westminster 
with  Cromwell  (1654),  lie  procured  the  inser- 
tion of  a  secret  article  by  which  the  house  of 
Orange  was  to  be  for  ever  excluded  ftom  the 
highest  offices.  When  Charles  II.  was  re- 
stored, De  Witt  sought  to  form  an  alliance 
with  France ;  and  England  thereupon  declared 
war  ogunst  Holland.  After  hostilities  bad 
continued  two  years,  the  advantage  was  with 
Holland ;  De  Ruyter's  fleet  was  in  the  Thames 
and  had  burned  the  British  shipping  in  the 
Medway,  and  the  peace  of  Breda  was  con- 
cluded, July,  1G67.  Though  De  Witt  managed 
the  affairs  of  bis  office  with  great  skill  and  v>  is- 
dom  during  this  war,  his  popularity  sensibly 
declined,  and  the  Orange  party  continually 
gained  streuKth.  When  France  assumed* a 
hostile  attitude  toward  Holland,  he  made  each 
haste  to  form  an  alliance  with  Sweden  and 
Engla^id  that  be  bad  the  treaty  ratified  at  once 
by  the  states  general,  when  it  should  have 
been  referred  to  the  council  of  each  province. 
However  this  action  may  have  been  justified 
by  the  emergency,  it  was  easy  to  make  it  a 
cause  of  popular  clamor  and  distmst.  Tet  the 
grand  pendonary  did  not  abate  his  hostility  to 
the  house  of  Orange,  or  cease  his  efforts  for 
regulating  the  finances  and  otherwise  strength- 
ening the  internal  condition  of  the  government. 
Lonis  XIV.  having  succeeded  in  detaching 
England  from  the  Dutch  interest  and  forming  a 
counter  alliance,  and  his  armies  having  invaded 
Holland  in  1672,  De  Witt  lost  all  h6ld  on  the 
confidence  of  the  people,  and  was  obliged  to 
reugnhis  office.  William  HI.  of  Orange  was 
made  commander-in-chief  of  the  Dntch  forces, 
and  was  nominated  stadtbolder.  De  Witt's 
brother  Cornelius,  two  years  older  than  him- 
self, had  served  with  distinction  in  the  navy 
for  several  years  during  his  youth,  was  after- 
ward appointed  inspector  of  war  vessels,  and 
was  again  conspicuous  under  De  Ruyter  when 
the  fleet  entered  the  Thames.  He  waa  more 
celebrated,  however,  as  a  magistrate,  and  had 
risen  to  the  office  of  deputy  in  the  states  gen- 
eral. The  popular  clamor  excited  agsjnst  his 
brother  was  turned  upon  him  also,  and  he  was 
aconsed  of  plotting  a^uost  the  lifb  ot  the  prince 
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of  Orcnge,  uid  thrown  into  prison  and  tor- 
iQr«d.  On  hiB  release,  Jan  was  waitinK  for 
btm  at  the  gato,  when  both  were  seized  hy 
^  mob  and  mnrdered.  The  states  general 
demanded  an  investigation  of  the  affair ;  bot 
the  tiadtholder  neglected  to  do  anTtbing 
■boot  it,  and  was  therefore  believed  to  have 
mnDtenaDced  the  assassination.  The  brothers, 
bj  that  ability,  courage,  and  integritj,  had 
commanded  the  respect  and  admiration  even 
of  their  political  opponents.  Jan  was  the  aa~ 
thor  of  several  works  of  political  interest. 

DEW8HJBI,  a  mannfactnring  town  and  par- 
idi  of  England,  in  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
iMre,  atuated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Calder, 
lad  on  the  IiOBdon  and  Northwestern  railway, 
38  m.  R.  W.  of  York ;  pop.  in  1871,  24,778  (in 
IS^l.  5,031).  It  is  at  the  head  of  what  is 
oiled  the  ahodd;  trade  of  England,  rast  qnan- 
ttties  of  refose  woollen  rags,  called  "devil's 
dust,"  being  collected  from  all  parts  of  the 
kii^ldoni  and  made  into  cloth,  blankets,  and 
carpets.  About  3,000  persons  are  employed 
b  these  monnfactarea.  There  are  collieries  and 
iron  works  in  the  immediate  neighborhood. 

DkATKit,  SUiMJ,  an  American  statesman  and 
jurist,  bom  in  Boston,  May  14,  1761,  died  at 
Athens,  N.  Y.,  May  4,  1818.  He  graduated  at 
Harvard  college  in  1781,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1784.  After  practising  at  various 
places  in  Massachusetts,  he  took  ap  his  resi- 
dence in  Boston.  He  was  eleot«d  to  the  legis- 
lature of  Massachusetts  several  times,  and  be- 
came a  member  of  eongress  in  1793.  In  1708 
he  was  elected  senator  of  the  United  States. 
He  was  appointed  aecretary  of  war  by  John 
Adams  in  1800,  and  in  1801  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  bat  returned  to  practice  in  1803.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  federal  party,  but  did 
not  sympathize  with  it  in  regard  to  the  war  of 
1812.  In  1814  he  was  nominated  by  the  re- 
pubUeon  party  for  the  office  of  governoT,  on 
account  of  hu  oppo^tion  to  the  Hartford  oon- 
vention,  bnt  was  defeated.  He  was  the  first 
pnddent  of  the  fitet  temperance  society  in 
SlasBBchnsetta. 

KmiNE  (Lat  dexUr,  right;  called  also 
British  gnm,  Alsace  gum,  starch  gnm,  and  tor- 
refied starch),  an  isomerio  condition  of  starch, 
having  the  composition  CtHitOt  or  Gi,HiiO,i. 
It  is  also  isomeric  with  gnm  arable,  which  it 
nncb  resembles  in  appearance  and  in  many 
properties,  bat  differs  m  the  remarkable  one, 
from  which  it  derives  its  name,  of  taming  the 
plane  of  polarization  to  the  right  when  polarized 
li^t  is  pamed  through  a  solution  of  it,  instead 
oftotiieleft,  which  is  the  case  when  a  solu' 
tioD  of  gnm  Arabic  is  used.  Starch  will  also 
tarn  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  right,  but 
in  a  much  less  marked  degree  than  dextrine; 
the  latter  having  an  optioai  rotary  power  of 
n^'$S°.  Dextrine  is  an  intermediate  stage 
betreen  starch  and  grape  sugar,  passing  into 
tils  Uu«r  by  combining  with  HiO,  bat  differ' 
a«  tmm  st&rch  in  phydcal  qualities  only. 
Aaolber  intermediate   modifloathn   between 
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atarob  and  dextrine  exists,  according  to 
Maschke  and  others,  called  soluble  atarch, 
which  possesses  a  higher  degree  of  right-hand 

polarizmg  power  than  dextrine  and  is  turned 
blue  by  io<£ne.  (8ee  Stabch.)  .Dextrine  may 
be  produced  by  several  processes.  1.  By  care- 
fnlfy  roasting  starch  in  shallow  pons  or  revolv- 
ing cylinders,  heated  between  800°  and  S10° 
F.  Wh.en  the  starch  presents  a  light  brown 
color,  and  emits  the  odor  of  strongly  baked 
bread,  the  transformation  is  effected.  2.  By 
snbjecting  starch  to  the  action  of  nitric  acid. 
Payen's  method  was  to  mis  1,000  parts  of  dry 
Btoroh  with  2  parts  of  nitric  acid  of  86°  Banm£, 
diluted  with  300  parts  of  water,  and  place  the 
mixture  in  layers  abont  an  inch  thick  on  brass 
drawers  in  an  oven  heated  to  about  240°  F. 
The  transformation  is  effected  in  an  hour  and 
a  half  or  two  hours,  8.  By  boiling  starch 
with  dilute  SQlphorio  acid,  abont  11  parts  of 
water,  4  of  starch,  and  I  of  salphario  acid 
being  used.  The  starch  is  stirred  in  part  of 
the  water,  and  the  acid  diluted  with  the  re- 
mainder. Both  portions  are  then  raised  to 
ab<fut  104°  F.  and  gradually  mingled;  the  tem- 
perature being  maint^ned  until  as  great  a 
quantity  as  possible  of  dextrine  is  obtained, 
when  tiie  liquid  is  boiled  to  arrest  the  pro- 
duction of  grape  sugar,  which  is  always  formed 
in  the  process.  The  dextrine  can  only  be  ob- 
tained pore  by  repeatedly  dissolving  it  in 
water  and  precipitating  with  alcohol.  4.  By 
the  action  of  diastase  on  starch.  If  8  or  10 
parts  of  malt  are  stirred  in  about  400  parts 
of  water  at  80°  F,,  and  the  mixtnre  is  nused 
to  about  140°,  and  then  100  parts  of  starch  are 
stirred  in,  the  temperatnre  being  again  raised 
to  16S°-If)7°,  and  there  maintained  for  about 
half  an  hoar,  the  starch  will  be  converted 
into  dextrine ;  but  unless  the  temperatnre  is 
changed  the  latter  will  pass  into  grape  sugar. 
By  raising  the  mixture  to  the  iK>il!ng  point, 
however,  the  transformation  is  arrested. — 
Dextrine,  when  pare,  is  solid,  translucent,  and 
uncry stall izable.  It  is  ordinarily  a  brownish- 
colored  powder,  nearly  tasteless,  soluble  in 
hot  or  cold  water  and  in  dilute  alcohol,  bnt 
insoluble  in  absolnto  alcohol.  It  is  not  colored 
blue,  bat  rod,  by  the  action  of  iodine.  When 
boiled  with  dilute  acids  and  caustic  alkalies,  it 
is  converted  into  glucose  or  grape  sugar.  If  a 
small  quantity  of  oaustio  potash  is  mixed  with 
a  solution  of  deztriDe,'ana  a  dilute  solution  of 
sulphate  of  copper  added  drop  by  drop,  the 
liquid  will  acquire  a  deep  bine  color,  and  will 
not  yield  a,  deposit  while  cold ;  but  if  heated  to 
185°  F.,  it  will  be  decomposed,  with  precipi- 
tation of  oxide  of  copper.  This  teat  (Trom- 
mer's)  distinguishes  it  from  gum  arable.  It  has 
been  foand  that  the  preaeuce  of  dextrine  pre- 
vents the  blueing  of  starch  by  iodine,  and  will 
even  discolor  iodide  of  starch.  Dextrine  ts 
used  for  stiffening  cotton  goods  to  prepare 
them  for  printing,  and  for  ^zing  paper.  It  Is 
a  superior  substitute  for  gum  arable,  to  give 
an  adherive  layer  to  postage  stamps  and  the 
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edges  of  enrelopea;  ako  to  Iftbels,  particnlAiij 
those  for  glow  botUes,  causing  them  to  adhere 
more  pennaneDtl;  than  any  other  saitable  Bub- 
Btauce.  CoDfectioners  emploj  it  in  the  laanu- 
factnre  of  lozeDges.  It  is  often  employed  with 
great  advantage  in  the  preparation  of  ban- 
dagea  to  keep  broken  bonea  in  perfect  relative 
poaitiDD.  For  this  parpose  it  is  generally  uaed 
as  Mndelj  prepared  bj  the  action  of  snlphoric 
ttoA.  Potato  Htarcfa  is  generallj  oaed  in  the 
mannfacture  of  dextrine,  on  acoonnt  of  ita 
cheapness  and  greater  paritj. 

DEV,  throaghout  the  ITth  centnrj  the  title 
of  th«  commander  of  the  armiea  of  Algiers, 
anbject  to  a  pasha  appointed  by  the  Porte. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century  the 
dignity  of  pasha  was  nnited  'with  that  of  dey, 
and  the  dey  was  the  highest  officer  of  Algiers 
from  that  time  till  the  conqpeat  of  the  oonntry 
by  the  French  in  1880.  The  deys  were  ap- 
pointed and  deposed  by  e,  oonncil  or  divan,  and 
the  depontion  of  a  dey  was  generally  followed 
by  bis  death.  His  nominatioo  was  annonnoed 
to  the  Porte  at  Constantinople,  which  always 
confirmed  it  by  a  drman.  The  dey,  who  Ivas 
also  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and 
navy,  exercised  with  his  ministers  all  the  ex- 
OOUtive  anthority;  and  the  later  deys  took 
Away  the  power  of  the  divan. 

DEVU  DOOM,  or  D«ki»  Dmn,  a  vaUey  of  Brit- 
ish India,  between  the  B.  W.  base  of  the  lowest 
and  ontermost  ridge  of  the  Himalaya  and  the 
N.  £.  slope  of  the  Sivalik  mountains,  the  for- 
mer having  an  elevation  of  7,000  or  8,000  tt, 
and  the  latter  of  abont  B,0OO ;  between  lat.  80° 
and  80°  82'  N.,  and  Ion.  77°  48'  and  78°  24'  E. 
It  is  bounded  S.  E.  by  the  Ganges  and  N. 
bj  the  Jnmna,  is  drained  by  their  tribnta- 
nes,  and  with  the  hilly  reson  called  Jonnsar 
Bawm-  forms  a  district  nnder  Ibe  lieutenant- 
governorship  of  the  Northwest  Provinces. 
The  prodnctions  are  rice,  maiz«,  grain,  cotton, 
engar,  opinm,  indigo,  plantain,  and  hemp. 
Every  English  plant  is  said  to  thrive  luzn- 
riantly,  and  considerable  success  has  attend- 
ed the  cultivation  of  tea.  The  volley  is  wa- 
tered by  nnmerooB  streams,  and  abounds  in 
game.  The  climate  daring  part  of  the  year  is 
very  unhealthy.  The  district  was  formerly  in- 
cluded in  the  dominions  of  the  rt^ab  of  Gurh- 
wal,  was  overrnn  by  the  Gorkhaa  in  1803, 
and  in  I6IG,  daring  the  Nepanl  war,  was  in- 
vaded by  the  British,  who  suffered  great  loss 
here,  and  who,  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Oorkhaa,  kept  possession  of  tiie  territory. — 
Dbtx*,  the  principal  town  of  the  district,  is 
mtoated  in  dense  mango  groves,  at  the  inter- 
section of  two  routes  of  trade,  2,869  ft  above 
the  sea,  and  126  m.  N.  N.  E.  of  Delhi. 

DEZFru    See  Desful. 

DfllBWiK.    See  Duwas. 

DHAWIUCIU.    See  Eimauta. 

DHOLC     See  Boo. 

DIlBfTiS,  fitacMira,  IHattta  MdUas,  or  Gh- 
(•kMria  (Gr.  impalvtcv,  to  pass  through),  a  dis- 
ease characterized  by  an  eiceewve  secretion  of 
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saccharine  nriiie.  Thongfa  diaease  marked  by 
diareris  and  attended  with  wasting  of  the  body 
was  frequently  spoken  of  by  earlier  anthers, 
Willis  (1059)  was  the  first  who  noted  the  dis- 
tinctive  character  of  the  complaint,  the  pres- 
ence of  sugar  in  that  fluid.  Since  his  time 
diabetes,  which  is  not  very  rare,  has  been  frfr- 
quently  made  a  subject  of  study,  yet  still  mnch 
obscurity  envelops  its  canses,  its  essential  char- 
acter, and  its  treatment.  Tlie  invasion  of  dia- 
betes is  commonly  insidions.  The  attention 
of  the  patient  is  perhaps  first  attracted  by  the 
quantity  of  urine  he  passes  and  by  the  freqnent 
calls  to  void  it,  or  be  notices  that  while  his  ap- 
petite is  greatly  increased  he  is  growing  weak- 
er and  thinner.  The  nrine  is  nut  only  greatly 
increased  in  quantity,  but  somewhat  changed 
in  appearance;  it  is  paler,  transparent  when 
first  passed,  and  assumes  on  standing  an  opa3- 
escent  Unt  like  the  whey  of  milk  or  a  solutjon 
of  honey  in  water.  It  hss  no  odor,  or  a  some- 
what aromatic  one,  compared  by  some  to  that 
of  new-made  hay,  by  Dr.  Watson  to  that  of  a 
room  in  which  apples  have  been  kept.  If  kept 
for  a  few  days  at  a  moderately  elevated  tem- 
perature, instead  of  acquiring  an  ammoniacal 
odor,  tike  ordinary  nrine,  it  has  a  sharp,  vinous 
smell,  and  will  be  found  to  be  acid  rather  than 
alkaline.  The  urine  has  commonly  a  decidedly 
sweet  taste ;  drops  of  it  npon  the  patient's  tineo 
or  clothes  stiffen  them  tifee  starch,  and  some- 
times leave  on  evaporation  a  powdery  ^ores- 
cence.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  nrine  is 
greatly  angtnented ;  instead  of  being  on  the 
average  about  1'024,  as  is  commonly  the  case, 
itranges  from  1026  to  1060;  M.  Bouehardat 
reports  it  even  as  high  as  1'074.  Two  or  three 
simpietests  are  sufficient  to  render  the  presence 
of  sugar  certain.  In  Trommer's  tes^  a  drop 
or  two  of  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  is  ad^ 
ed  to  a  httle  of  the  urine  in  a  test  tube ;  a  so- 
lution of  canstio  potash  is  now  added  in  ex- 
cess, and  thtf  mixture  gently  boiled  over  a  spirit 
lamp  for  a  few  minutes ;  if  sugar  is  present,  a 
precipitate  of  a  reddish  or  yejiowish  browD 
color  (suboxide  of  copper)  will  be  thrown 
down,  otherwise  the  precipitate  will  be  black 
(common  oiide).  In  Moore's  test,  a  little  of  the 
urine  is  mixed  in  a  test  tube  with  ahont  half 
its  volume  of  liquor  potassee,  and  the  mixture 
bmled  five  minutes;  if  sugar  be  present,  the 
fluid  will  acquire  a  brown  hue,  otherwise  it  re- 
mains unchanged.  A  third  test  is  founded  on 
the  fact  that  diabetic  urine  rapidly  undergoes 
fermentation  when  mixed  witn  a  little  yca^t 
and  kept  in  a  warm  place.  The  sugar  to  wliicb 
diabetic  urine  owes  its  peculiar  properUee  ex- 
ists in  the  form  of  glucose  or  grape  sugar.  This 
is  present  in  all  proportions,  &om  a  mere  trace 
to  80,  50,  and  even  184  parts  in  1,000.  The 
quantity  of  solid  matter  tfins  drained  from  the 
systom  is  very  great ;  Watson  estimates  it  on 
Uie  average  at  1^  lb.  a  day,  hut  it  sometimes 
amounts  to  many  times  this  quantity ;  and  it  is 
this  drain  of  solid  matter,  together  with  the 
large  amount  of  nrine  passed,  which  gives  rise 
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to  13m  constant  thirst  and  enormona  appetite. 
Eari;  in  the  diaeaso  the  Bjmptoms  arc  not  well 
marked;  when  the  coin[ilaiDt  is  eatabliahed, 
and  the  large  excretion  of  urine  begins  to  at- 
tract attention,  the  patient  complaina  that  de- 
spite his  eicesaiTe  appetite  he  growe  thinner 
and  weaker;  tl>o  mouth  is  pasty,  the  itMn 
drr  and  hard,  the  bowels  constipated.  The 
digeiitive  fonctione,  at  first  normal,  become 
deranged;  the  patient  ia  troubled  with  heart- 
bom,  with  a  feeling  of  weight  and  pain  in  the 
epigastriam,  and  aometimee  with  vomiting.  The 
strength  declines,  he  beoomea  emaciated,  the 
generative  tiinctions  are  impaired  or  lost;  vision 
otten  becomes  dim,  the  gams  are  spongy,  there 
is  tenderness  and  swelling  about  the  orifioe 
of  the  urethra,*  the  memorj  and  intellect  fail, 
and  the  temper  becomes  irritable.  In  the 
coarse  of  the  disease  pulmonary  consumption  is 
very  apt  to  supervene  and  carry  off  the  patient. 
Toward  the  last  diarrbcea,  fetid  breatli,  effnsion 
into  the  great  cavities,  and  ffidema  of  the  ex- 
tremities precede  death.  Dial>etee  is  essentially 
a  obroDJc  disease,  lasting  often  many  years ; 
it  is  also  obstinate  and  intractable,  althoagh 
most  of  the  cases  seem  benefited  by  treatment, 
and  sometimes  it  appears  ta  be  completely 
enred. — In  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
Dr.  itoUo  found  that  the  amonnt  of  urine  in 
diabetic  patients  as  well  as  its  sweetness  was 
very  mncb  diminished  by  ooaflning  them  to  an 
animal  diet.  When  the  ready  conversion  of 
starch  into  grape  sugur  became  known,  this 
was  assumed  to  be  the  origin  of  the  sagar,  and 
tiia  benefit  derived  from  an  exclusively  animal 
diet  was  thus  explained.  Bnt  few  patients 
have  ttie  resolotion  to  restrict  themselves  for 
■ny  Imgth  of  time  to  soch  a  diet,  and  even 
when  persevered  in  it  is  found  to  be  merely 
palliative.  C.  Bernard  has  ascertwued  that 
sngar  is  a  normal  prodnotion  of  the  liver  in  all 
classes  of  animals,  carnivorous  as  well  as  her- 
bivorons ;  that  it  takes  place  in  the  liver  of  the 
foMns  as  well  aa  in  that  of  tiie  odnlt ;  that  ir- 
ritaUng  the  origin  of  the  pnenmogaatric  nerves 
u  tka  fourth  ventricle  increases  the  secretion 
of  sngar,  prodncing  an  artificial  diabetes.  In  a 
state  of  health  the  normal  secretion  of  sugar 
poured  into  the  circulation  by  the  hepatic 
veins  is  rapidly  decompose<l  and  excreted  by 
tha  luags;  when  the  amonnt  is  increased  by 
ifisease,  the  exceea  passes  off  by  the  kidneys. 
Coder  the  infiuence  of  diastase,  sugar  is  like- 
wise ftomed  from  the  starch  of  the  food  in  the 
piDcess  of  digestion,  as  a  neoessary  preliminary 
loitaabiKirption.  When  diabetic  patients  are 
pUeed  upon  an  animal  diet,  this  sonrce  of  snp- 
^f  is  cut  off,  and  the  amount  of  sugar  in  the 
Diins  is  diminished,  bat  it  is  still  present,  since 
tii«  liver  keeps  np  a  supply.  M.  Mialhe,  be- 
hiing  that  sugar  in  the  conrse  of  the  circula- 
liaii  u  decomposed  under  the  intinenoe  of  the 
ilkdinitj  of  the  blood,  and  that  in  diabetes 
the  Mood  is  deficient  in  alkalinity  either  posi- 
tirelj  or  relatively  to  the  amount  of  sngar  con- 
titaed  ia  it,  T«oomm«nda  the  use  of  bicarbon- 
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ate  of  aoda  in  large  doses.  He  recommanda 
half  a  drachm  to  be  taken  three  times  a  day,  ' 
morning,  noon,  and  night ;  this  is  gradually  in- 
creased until  from  180  to  STO  grains  are  taken 
in  the  course  of  the  day.  In  addition,  the  pa- 
tient is  directed  to  take  Vichy  water  with  nil 
meals,  and  is  recommended  to  drink  two  or 
three  pints  of  lime  water  daii^.  He  ia  allowed 
the  ordinary  variety  in  his  diet,  but  the  quan- 
tity of  farinaceous  food  is  reduced  one  bali,  or 
at  least  one  third.  Flannel  ia  ordered  to  be 
worn  next  the  skin;  the  vapor  bath  ia  ad- 
ministered two  or  three  times  a  week.  By 
these  means  Mialhe  reports  a  number  of  caaes 
to  have  been  cured.  Dr.  A.  Clark  (New  York 
"  Uedical  and  Surgical  Journal,"  Jannary,]6S9} 
reports  several  oases  of  diabetes  either  cured 
or  greatly  benefited  by  the  use  of  bicarbonate 
of  soda  and  of  blisters  to  the  nape  of  the  nenk. 
He  administered  the  soda  in  doses  of  11  grains, 
to  l>e  taken  as  frequently  as  could  be  borne 
until  the  urine  was  rendered  alkaline  or  the 
stomach  was  nauseated.'  Besides  the  alkaline 
treatment,  the  means  principally  relied  on  hare 
been,  restricting  the  quantity  of  larinaceoas 
matter  in  the  patient's  diet  as  far  as  possible, 
indulging  him  in  watery  vegetable*  (spinach, 
turnipa,  cabbage,  &c,)  rather  than  in  bread  or 
potatoes,  and  the  nse  of  opinm.  This  last 
remedy  allays  the  nervous  irritability  of  the 
patient,  and  diminishes  the  thirst  and  the 
urinary  secretion.  —  i>uii«lM  ititipidu*  is  a 
disease  characterized  like  (lie  above  by  the 
daily  discharge  of  an  unnatural  quantity  of 
urine ;  bat  in  this  case  it  is  of  less  speoiflo 
gravity  than  natural,  and  contEuus  no  sugar. 
It  consists  in  fact  of  the  discharge  of  an  ei- 
oesaive  guantjty  of  water  by  the  kidneys,  the 
natnral  ingredier^  of  the  urine  being  simply 
diluted  by  Uta  increased  volume  of  the  flnid. 
The  daily  quantity  of  nrine  discharged  in  this 
disease  may  amount  to  several  gallons,  while 
its  specific  gravity  is  as  low  as  1-006.  It  is 
accompanied  by  a  corresponding  thirst,  the  pa- 
tient drinking  water  enough  to  supply  tliat  dis- 
charged by  the  kidneys.  Diabetes  insipidos 
often  lasts  a  long  time  without  serious  injury 
to  the  health. 

DliGORlS  OF  MEL08,  snmamed  the  Atheist, 
a  Qreek  philosopher,  lived  in  the  time  of  Soc- 
rates and  Aristophanes,  bnt  neither  tlie  data 
of  his  birth  nor  tbat  of  bis  death  is  known. 
He  mast  have  removed  from  his  native  island 
to  Athens  before  the  performance  of  the 
"  Clouds  "  of  Aristophanes  (428  B.  C),  for  he 
is  alluded  to  in  that  piece  as  one  well  known 
to  the  Athenians.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Demo- 
critns  of  Abdera.  He  ridiculed  the  popular 
religion,  and  attacked  especially  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries.  He  was  aocnsed  of  impiety  (411), 
but  the  real  grievance  was  his  politics.  Fear- 
ing the  result  of  a  trial,  he  made  his  escape 
from  the  city.  He  was  condemned  to  death 
by  the  oourt,  and  a  price  set  upon  his  head ;  j'et 
he  lived  for  a  time  at  Pallene,  and  finally  died 
at  peaoe  in  Corinth,    His  works  are  all  loaL 
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DUIa  an  instrament  for  ascertainiag  the  hour 
'  of  the  da;  bymeans  of  njs  of  light  comingfrom 
the  heavenly  bodies.  There  ore  therefore  solar, 
lonar,  and  astral  dials.  The  san  dial  onl;  will  be 
oonaidered  in  this  article.  It  is  one  of  the  old- 
est of  human  inventions,  bnt  its  origin  cannot 
be  traced.  The  earliest  historical  mention  of 
it  is  in  the  Old  Testament,  where  we  are  told 
of  the  miracle  wrought  with  the  dial  of  Ahaz, 
king  of  Judah,  at  the  instance  of  the  prophet 
Isaiah,  for  a  sign  to  Hezekiah,  the  son  of  Ahaz. 
The  instrament  nsed  hjr  the  Chaldean  histo- 
rian and  astronomer  Berosaa,  earlj  Id  the  3d 
centurjB.  C,  is  the  most  ancient  of  whose  form 
we  have  any  precise  account.  It  was  a  hollow 
hemisphere,  with  its  convexit}'  turned  toward 
the  earth,  and  a  batt«n  or  smalt  globule  held 
in  the  spherical  centre,  which,  b;  casting  a 
shadow  in  the  concavitj,  marked  the  suc- 
ceeding hours  from  one  rim  to  the  opposite. 
It  gave  place  to  dials  which  required  more 
maUiematioal  knowledge  for  their  construc- 
tion ;  but  a  hemi^bere  properly  a^usted  will 
answer  the  purpose  of  a  dial  very  well,  and 
was  nsed  by  several  nations  long  alter  the 
commencement  of  onr  era.  Four  have  heen 
discovered  in  modem  times  in  Italy.  One 
found  at  l^Tali  hi  1746  is  snpposed  to  have  be- 
longed to  Cicero.  Another  was  found  in  1763 
at  Pompeii,  and  as  it  was  adapted  to  the  lati- 
tude of  Memphis,  it  has  been  ascribed  to  the 
Egyptians,  although  no  sun  dial  has  ever 
been  discovered  among  the  rains  of  Egypt,  nor 
have  any  representations  of  it  been  found 
among  their  acnlptnres.  It  is  believed,  how- 
ever, that  they  used  some  form  of  sun  dial, 
notwithstanding  the  eare  they  bestowed  opon 
olepsydras,  and  their  probable  nse  of  the  pen- 
dulum. Perhaps  the  obelisks  erected  in  honor 
of  the.  sun  were  nsed  as  gnomons,  and  it  has 
been  su^ested  that  the  ^nous  circle  of  Osy- 
mandyas  might  have  beeD  nsed  to  determine 
the  azimuths  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and 
therefore  the  hours  of  the  day.  The  tower  of 
the  winds  at  Athena,  which  from  its  architec- 
ture is  judged  to  be  of  a  somewhat  later  date 
than  the  time  of  Pericles,  is  an  octagonal  struc- 
ture, and  bears  eight  sun  dials  for  the  cardinal 
and  intermediate  points  of  the  compass.  They 
are  described  in  Stuart's  "  Antiquities  of 
Athena."  Four  others,  known  as  the  dials  of 
Phtedrus,  also  found  at  Athens,  are  now  in  the 
British  museum,  and  are  described  in  Delnm- 
bre's  Bistoirede  ratlronomU  aneienne.  Their 
construction  shows  that  the  Greeks  used  goo- 
metrical  methods  for  vertical  and  also  for  de- 
clining diala.  The  first  aun  dial  said  to  have 
been  erected  in  Rome  was  by  L,  Papiriua  Cur- 
sor, who  had  taken  it  from  the  Samnites. 
About  30  years  after  another  was  placed  near 
it  by  M.  Valerius  Meesala,  who  brought  it  from 
SioUy  in  the  second  year  of  the  first  Punic  war. 
It  was  made  for  the  latitude  of  Catania,  4^° 
south  of  Rome.  The  first  dial  constracted  at 
Rome,  and  adapted  to  ita  latitude,  Is  said  to 
have  been  by  the  order  of  Q.  Morcius  Philip- 


pius,  in  164  B.  0. — The  euo  dial  may  have  many 

forms,  depending  upon  its  position  in  regard 
to  the  sun,  and  npon  the  latitude  in  which  it 
is  used.  The  moat  common  form  at  the  pres- 
ent day  is  the  horizontal  dial.  It  consists  of 
a  horizontal  plate  upon  which  the  hours  are 
marked,  and  which  supports  a  style  or  gnomon 
lor  easting  the  ann's  snadow,  having  its  edge 
parallel  with  the  axis  of  the  earth.  Another 
form  is  that  called  the  equinoctial  dial,  con- 
sisting of  a  staff  or  gnomon  placed  ptirallet 
with  the  axis  of  the  eartli,  and  passing  per- 
pendicularly through  the  centre  of  a  circle 
divided  into  eijual  parts  for  markingthe hours. 
The  slight  deviation  of  the  sun's  apparent  from 
the  true  time  is  not  taken  into  account  in  the 
construction  of  dials,  the  correction  being  made 
after  the  observation  is  taken.    Let  fig.  1  rep- 


resent the  earth,  N  the  north  pole,  A  B  the 
equator,  and  a,  h,  c,  d,  e,  meridian  lines;  a,  e, 
and  e  marking  the  quadrants.  As  the  earth 
revolves  on  its  axis  with  uniform  motion  once 
in  24  hours,  each  point  moves  through  16° 
every  hour ;  therefore,  if  it  is  noon  on  the 
meridian  a,  in  three  hours  after  it  will  be  noon 
on  the  meridian  6,  45°  from  a,  and  in  sii  hours 
the  meridian  c,  marked  90°,  will  be  brought 
verticaliy  beneath  the  sun.  All  the  raya  of  the 
sun  which  strike  the  earth  are  apparently  par- 
allel, because  of  his  immense  distance,  wliicli 
is  about  12,000  times  the  eerth'a  diameter.  It 
will  therefore  be  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  on 
the  meridian  e  when  it  is  noon  on  the  merid- 
ian a.  Suppose  a  circle  to  be  placed  at  tlie 
pole,  in  the  plane  of  the  horizon,  and  divided 
mto  degrees  corro.<!ponding  with  those  on  the 
equator,  and  a  staff  which  shall  represent  an 
extension  of  the  earth's  axis  to  pass  through  its 
centre;  It  follows  that  when  the  sun's  path  is 
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Hotb  of  the  eqnatw  the  staff  will  cast  a  shad- 
0*  apon  the  circle,  which  will  traverse  it 
Kith  nnifonn  motion,  pas^g  through  its  860° 
ia  a  hours.  Sacb  a  circle  and  Btyle  would 
form  an  eqainoctial  dinl,  whicli,  if  placed  on 
ihe  mendian  a  at  the  eqaator,  with  its  gnomon 
orUjltf  parallel  with  the  earth's  axis,  would, 
vliile  the  son's  rays  fall  upon  it,  meaaure  the 
tima  in  the  same  wa;  sA  at  the  pole;  that 
is.  the  gnomoa  would  traverse  corresponding 
iepvea  at  the  same  time.  IiiBt«ad  ol'  tlie 
ibadow  traversing  the  whole  circumference 
of  the  dial,  aa  it  would  at  the  pole,  it  can  onl; 
Inverse  the  lower  half,  between  S  in  the 
moning  and  6  in  the  evening.  Place  a  similar 
dial  D  on  the  meridian  a,  between  the  equator 
and  ihe  north  pole,  also  w  ith  ita  Kiiomon  parallel 
U)  the  earth's  axis,  and  therefore  inclined  to 
the  horizon  with  an  angle  equal  to  the  latitude 
of  the  place,  and  the  shadow  of  the  gnomon 
vill  travel  the  faCe  of  the  dial  preoiselj  as  in 
the  case  of  the  circle  C,  with  the  difference 
ihat  when  the  sun's  path  is  north  of  the  equa- 
tor the  shadow  will  he  caat  before  6  in  the 
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morning  and  after  6  in  the  evening,  falling 
npoQ  the  northern  face;  and  when  the  stm's 
path  is  south  of  the  equator  it  will  fall  npon 
Ibe  Muth  face,  but  not  till  after  6  in  the  morn- 
inK  nor  antil  8  ia  the  evening.  In  the  liori- 
zontal  dial  the  stiadow  does  not  traverse  the 
'"inr  circle  with  a  uniform  motion  (except  at 
the  poles),  but  travels  faster  the  further  it 
nWes  from  the  vertical  position ;  so  that  the 
lines  which  aatV.  the  hours  require  to  be  fur- 
ther apart  near  the  morning  and  evening  than 
near  noon.  The  hour  lines  may  be  deter- 
mioed  by  the  following  elementary  method 
"i  plane  trigonometry.  Let  A  B  C  D,  fig. 
1  lie  a  horizontal  plane  upon  which  the  hour 
line*  of  a  dial  are  to  be  described.  Draw 
(he  meridian  line  £  F,  and  from  E  erect 
^  H  parallel  to  the  earth's  axis,  to  represent 
Uie  gnamon.  Then,  with  a  centre  G  on  £  E 
u  an  uig,  describe  the  equinoctial  circle  I  0 
F,  its  plane  being  parallel  with  the  plane  of 
the  eqaator.  Draw  the  meridian  line  I  F,  and 
slw  G  H,  G  N,  and  G  0,  dividing  the  arc  0 
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F  into  equal  segments.    Draw  E  U,  E  N,  and 

E  C  on  the  horizontal  plane,  meeting  G  U,  G  N, 
and  G  0  in  M,  N,  and  0,  and  with  a  radius  £ 
F  and  a  centre  at  £  describe  the  arc  F  P,  meet- 
ing E  C  in  P ;  also  with  the  same  radius  and 
centre  describe  the  are  F  K,  meetmg  tlie  tine 
E  H  in  K.  The  angle  F  G  C  is  at  Che  centre 
of  the  eqiiinoctial  arc,  and  has  F  C  for  its  tan- 
gent, and  the  angle  F  £  C  is  at  Qie  centre  of 
the  hour  arc  and  also  has  F  C  for  Its  tangent 
The  corresponding  equinoctial  and  boor  area 
have  therefore  n  common  tangent.  As  G  F  fa 
always  perpendicular  to  £  H,  it  follows  that 
the  radius  of  the  equinoctial  arc  will  always 
be  the  sine  of  the  latitude  arc  FK.  It  will 
moreover  be  observed  that  the  radii  of  the  lati- 
tude and  hour  arcs  will  always  be  equal,  and 
proportional  to  the  radiu»  of  the  equinoctial 
arc,  as  the  bypothenuse  of  a  right-angled  tri- 
angle to  one  of  its  sides;  and  therefore  that 
the  common  tangent  F  C  will  always  measure 
a  larger  equinoctial  than  hour  arc.  All  these 
relations  being  constant,  we  derive  the  follow- 
ing equations : 

nd.  eqolHH.  m  =  iln.  let  m. 

Uultiplying  equals  by  equal  ratios,  wo  have 


It  will  be  observed  that  if  the  line  E  H  were  a 
rod,  the  circle  I  O  F  a  material  plane,  and  the 
angles  at  G  each  equal  to  15°,  the  apparent 
motion  of  the  sun  would  cause  the  rod's 
shadow  to  fall  upon  the  lines  G  Jf ,  G  N,  and  G 
V  at  the  hours  1,  2,  and  3  respectively,  and 
also  upon  the  lines  E  M,  E  N,  and  £  C  of  the 
horizontal  plane  or  hour  are.  Let  it  be  re- 
quired to  find  the  first  hour  angle  on  either 
side  of  the  meridional  line  for  a  horizontal  sim 
dial  in  the  latitude  of  New  York,  which  is  40° 
42' 43".     By  logarithms: 

am.  bt  ue  «■  U-  4S"  = HI441R 

tan.  equlioc.  on  ftir  1  bonr  s  IS*  = 8-4S8051 

1«-MM<1 
nd.  eqidiHK!.  uo  = KHWOOOO 

tui.luiiiTini,9-U'»"= t-WMl 

The  hour  angles  for  10  and  2  o'clock  will  be 
found  by  substituting  30°  for  15°  of  the  equi- 
noctial circle,  and  for  9  and  S  o'clock  by  substi- 
tuting 4S°,  and  so  on  till  S  o'clock,  when  the 
angles  will  decrease  in  the  same  ratios  in  which 
they  increased.  A  dial  with  its  hour  plane  in 
a  vertical  position  is  called  a  vertical  dial,  and 
maj  be  ref^arded  as  the  complement  of  the 
horizontal,  because  the  angle  of  inclination  of 
the  gnomon  to  the  plane  of  the  dial  is  the  com- 
plement of  that  angle  in  the  horizontal  dial  if 
taken  to  a  latitude  which  is  the  complement 
of  that  for  which  it  Is  intended  as  a  vertical 
dial.     Vertical  dials  have  north  and  sont^ 
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fiacea,  for  the  reason  that  the  Bh&donr  of  the 
enn  c&r  never  fall  upon  the  south  &ce  before 
6  ia  the  morning  or  after  S  in  the  evening; 
but  when  he  rises  before  6  in  the  morning  his 
beaniH  will  fall  apon  the  north  face.  This, 
being  the  counteiTiart  of  the  south  face,  will 
show  the  hoar.  A  liorizontal  dial  and  the 
south  face  of  a  vertical  one  are  represented  in 
fig.  3.  Neither  of  these  forms  con  be  used 
with  much  aocnracj  in  lesa  than  20°  of  lati- 
tude, becaose  as  we  approach  the  equator  the 
gnomon  becomes  more  and  more  parallel  with 
tbe  horizon,  so  that  if  iu  length  remains  the 
same  the  upper  end  will  cast  but  a  verj  small 
shadow  during  the  hours  near  midday.  For 
instance,  during  the  first  hour  before  or  after 
noon  the  sun  in  passing  through  16°  will  oast 
a  shadow  on  the  horizontal  plane  but  little 
m6re  than  one  fourth  the  height  of  the  gno- 
mon. If  this  be  6  in.,  the  edge  of  the  shadow 
will  be  onl;  H  in.  from  tbe  perpendicular. 
As  the  height  of  the  upper  end  of  the  gaon: 
above  the  dial  is  to  its  length  as  the  une  of 
angle  is  to  the  radius,  it  follows  that  in  lat 
the  edge  of  tbe  gnomon  wouid  require 
12  in.  in  order  to  give  it  an  elevation  of 
To  retain  this  elevation  in  lat.  10°, 
would  have  to  he  about  3}  ft.  long,  and  in  lat. 
6°  about  7  ft. ;  which,  for  various  reasons  (one 
of  which  is  that  the  oblique  shadows  would  be 
too  dim  to  bo  pliunlj  discernible),  makes  its 
Dse  impracticable.  The  nearer  we  approach 
the  pole  the  more  does  the  gnomon  approach 
a  perpendicular  position,  until  at  the  pole  it 
becomes  an  extension  of  the  earth's  axis ;  the 
bonr  angles,  as  marked  npon  the  horizontal 
plane,  becoming  equal,  as  shown  at  E  in  fig.  1. 


— A  glass  ojlinder  having  a  rod  for  an  axis  and 
its  surface  marked  with  24  equidistant  lines, 
parnllel  with  the  axis,  was  used  by  Fergnaon 
in  tbe  constrootion  of  dials,  end  is  iificlf  a  form 


of  eqninootial  dial  which  may  be  used  in  aaj 
latitude  by  placing  its  axis  parallel  with  the 
axis  of  the  earth.  It  would  thus  be  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  dial  of  Berosus,  if  the  hour  tines 


were  Marked  Tipon  the  latter  as  meridians,  th» 
shadow  of  the  axis  falling  upon  tbe  parallel 
lines  of  tbe  cylinder  precisely  as  they  would 
upon  the  meridians  of  the  hemispheres.  Fig. 
i  represents  the  hemisphere  of  Berosus  sus- 
pended  in  a  graduated  arc,  by  means  of  which 
its  gnomon  may  be  adjusted  to  the  latitude  of 
the  place.  It  may  also  be  turned  npon  its  aiia 
and  held  at  any  degree  of  inclination  to  the 
east  or  west,  so  tliat  when  the  days  are  more 
than  12  hours  long  it  will  indicate  the  time  be- 
fore 6  in  the  morning  and  after  6  in  the  even- 
ing. The  lines  G,  6,  7,  8,  &c.,  are  intended  to 
represent  meridians,  and  should  meet  at  the 
poles  A  B.  A  magnetic  needle  and  n  pair  of 
spirit  levels  facilitate  its  adjustment.  Burt's 
solar  compass  (see  Oohpass,  Solab)  contains  it 
aun  dial  which  is  an  elaboration  of  tliia  plan. 
An  hour  arc  is  held  in  a  plane  having  an  in- 
clination corresponding  to  the  latitude  of  the 
place.  Over  tills  arc  an  arm,  attached  to  what 
IS  called  the  declination  at6^  is  made  to  move 
until  the  Ban's  rays  coincide  with  IJie  axis  of 
the  arm,  when  the  number  of  degrees  trav- 
ersed by  the  Lour  arc  will  indicate  the  sun'a 
apparen*  time.  This  is  the  most  correct  bud 
dial  that  can  he  constructed. 

DIALYSIS  (Gr.  JidAuric,  a  separating),  or 
laaljsli  by  DIfWslw,  names  given  by  Prof  Tho- 
mas Graham  to  a  method  proposed  by  him 
for  effecting  certain  separations,  usually  of 
compound  snhstanoes  one  from  another,  by 
means  of  the  different  rates  at  which  substan- 
ces diffuse  through  moist  gelatine-like  films  or 
other  septa,  or  upward  through  water  or  viacid 
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muMt.  (Bee  EirtMMMoeB,  and  Qab,  vol.  vii., 
p.  634.)  Ad  eiunple  will  illustrate  the  natnre 
of  the  proceasea  and  resnlts.  A  sheet  of  thin 
piper  being  thoroughly  moistened,  and  de- 
pressed at  the  middle  to  form  s  sort  of  cap,  a 
tofntion  contaiaiog  6  per  cent,  oaoh  of  cane 
togar  and  gem  arabio  is  ponred  into  it ;  and 
the  paper  cnp  ia  then  placed  upon  the  Herface 
of  water  in  a  deep  basin  narrow  enough  to 
teep  its  edges  elevated,  and  left  fop24  lipara. 
The  cap  beijag  removed  at  the  end  of  the  'time, 
tbe  quantity  of  liquid  it  contains  is  found  in- 
creased by  endoamoee ;  bnt  while  a  little  of  the 
liquid  in  the  veaael  below,  tested  uith  acetate 
of  lead,  shows  a  mere  trace  of  gnin,  npon 
evapor^lon  of  the  remainder  the  sugar  oiys- 
tiUize*  from  it,  in  qnantitj  equal  to  three 
fourths  of  that  placed  within  the  paper  cnp. 
Tbe  aogar,  therefore,  has  rapidly  made  its  way 
through  the  septnm  nsed,  while  the  passage 
of  the  gam  has  been  almost  perfectly  resisted. 
The  paper  can  he  replaced  bj  moist  animal 
membrane,  or  by  a  thin  layer  or  film  of  any 
sabitance  bavinE'  the  character  of  a  jelly,  as 
hjdraled  gelatidb,  albumen,  macos,  or  gelati- 
DDDs  starch;  but  the  most  nsefui  septum  is 
psrchmeot  paper  in  thin  sheets  and  withoat 
Beiisible  flaw  or  porosity.  It  is  found  that, 
through  moist  films  or  partitions  such  as  those 
here  named,  through  masses  of  different  sub- 
rtancea  in  the  gelatinous  state,  or  through 
liquids,  very  many  and  perhaps  all  substances 
citable  of  cry  stall  izetion  in  definite  forms 
make  their  way  by  diffusion  at  rates  wliich, 
tlnm^  differing  for  the  different  substances, 
are  ta^d  in  comparison  with  those  at  which 
sDT  subetance  having  itself  the  getatinons  or 
jelly-like  oonditiim  can  traverse  or  diffuse  in 
the  same  media.  These  facts  led  Prof  Qro- 
him  to  divide  the  great  body  of  ohemioal  sub- 
stances (especially  compounds)  into  two  cIbbs- 
et,  vbid)  are  readily  characterized  by  the  ten- 
imtj  of  the  former  to  orystallize  definitely, 
either  alone  or  in  combination  with  water,  and 
to  diwolve  rapidly  and  generally  in  solutions 
free  from  viscosity;  while  the  latter  when  dry 
incline  to  the  vitreous  structure,  having  little 
totdeney  to  crystallize,  dissolve  slowly  or  only 
nfteo.  and  as  a  rule  assume  the  viscid  or  j;e- 
litiniMis  state.  To  these  classes,  respectively, 
ht  gives  tbe  names  of  "  crystalloids  "  and  "  col- 
Ind***  (the  latter  from  the  Gr.  tdU^,  glue), 
b  Piperiments  such  as  those  already  referred 
tj,  the  paper  sized  with  starch,  or  other  film 
4:  membrane  containing  a  jelly  or  viscid  ma- 
teria of  any  sort,  is  a  colloidal  partition  or 
liody;  and  the  colloid  gom  has  very  slight 
fnwtr  to  penetrate  it.  This  is  found  true  also 
oftaeh  rabstances  as  hydrtited  silicic  acid,  a 
Bimber  <rf'hfdrated  metallio  peroxides,  Btarch, 
'EfeUUe  gnma,  dextrine,  caramel,  tannin, 
■IbnneD,  and  vegetable  and  animal  eitrac- 
tif»  matters,  all  of  which  are  colloids.  The 
aynalloida,  however,  as  cane  sugar,  end  a 
Ii^  nomber  of  chlorides,  snlphntes,  &c.,  of 
mebliic  baaeB,  readily  penetrate  the  coHddal 
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partitions  or  media :  and  the  explanation  given 
is,  not  that  either  class  of  substance  is  atTorded 
or  denied  passage  through  any  effect  of  capil- 
lary attraction  as  ordinarily  understood,  but 
that,  the  affinity  of  any  colloid  for  water  being 
of  the  feeblest  character,  one  colloid  cannot 
with  any  rapidity  abstract  molecule  for  mole- 
cule the  water  from  another,  by  which  process 
it  eonld  he  conveyed  through  it;  while  the 
crystalloids  brought  in  contact  with  a  moist 
colloid,  having  a  high  affinity  for  water,  can 
displace  the  colloid  from  solution  particle  by 
particle,  and  thus  make  their  way  through  i^ 
mass.  These  results  nre  beautifully  sliown  by 
placing  at  the  bottojn  of  two  glass  jars  respec- 
tively, in  a  little  starch  jelly  and  then  sur- 
mounted with  several  inclies  depth  of  the  same 
jelly,  a  colored  crystalloid,  as  bichromate  of 
potash,  and  a  colored  colloid,  as  caramel ;  the 
gradnd  elevation  of  the  former  through  the 
mess  can  be  daily  observed,  while  at  the  end 
of  ei^ht  days  the  caramel  has  scarcely  begun 
to  discolor  the  jelly  above  its  first  powtioD. 
The  different  rates  of  diffusion  through  such 
septa  allow  of  tbe  employment  of  the  method 
thus  discovered  for   separating,  in  degree   or 

tiartially,  one  ttom  among  two  or  more  oryatal- 
oids  existing  in  mixture,  but  more  readily  and 
satisfactorily  a  crystalloid  fi-om  a  colloid.  To 
this  peculiar  mode  of  separation  Graham  gives 
the  name  dialysis.  It  is  conveniently  effected 
with  a  "  hoop  dialyser,"  a  sheet  of  jiarchmcnt 
paper  stretched  beneath  a  hoop,  and  secured 
about  it  in  the  manner  of  a  sieve.  The  sheet 
being  moistened,  and  receiving  in  it  a  very  thin 
layei'  of  tbe  solution  from  which  some  sul)- 
stanoe  is  to  he  separated  (the  separation  being 
more  nroid  as  the  layer  is  thinner),  is  floated 
on  a  anfficlent  body  of  water  in  a  larger  vessel. 
To  separate  in  degree  two  or  more  crystalloids, 
the  simpler  method  of  "Jar  djifusion  "  often 
suffices.  The  mixed  solution  of  crystalloids  is 
conveyed  by  use  of  a  pipette,  so  quietly  as  to 
leave  tbe  superincumbent  liquid  quite  undis- 
turbed, to  tlie  bottom  oC  a  jar  of  water  or  al- 
cohol, and  left  nt  rest^  the  most  diffu«ble  snb-  ' 
stance  rises  most  rapidly,  and  is  more  entirely 
se)iBrated  from  tbe  others  as  the  time  is  great- 
er, and  the  height  to  which  it  ascends  througfa 
the  column  increases.  By  carefully  drawing 
off  with  a  siphon,  at  the  end  of  tbe  experiment, 
successive  strata  of  the  liquid  into  separata 
vessels,  and  qunnlitatively  analyzing  their  con- 
tents, the  quantities  of  the  "diffnsates"  in  the 
strata  from  below  upward,  and  so  the  difThjsi- 
bilities  of  the  substances,  are  determined.  Thus, 
with  10  per  cent,  solutions  in  pnre  water,  in- 
troduced to  the  bottom  of  separate  vessels, 
beneath  4'38  in.  of  pure  water,  1  per  cent,  of 
common  salt  in  solution  had  at  the  end  of  14 
days  reached  the  uppermost  of  IS  strata  of 
equal  depth  in  the  column  ;  while  in  the  same 
time  sugar  had  barely  appeared  ('OOS  gramme) 
in  the  uppermost  stratum,  gum  had  diffused 
itself  to  the  tenth  stratum,  and  tannin  to  the 
ninth,  from  the  bottom.    By  such  meana,  with 
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Jiroper  care  and  noting  of  conditions,  tbe  abao- 
ute  and  comparative  diffasibilities  of  substan- 
ces can  be  det«niiiDed.  Hfdrochloria  acid  and 
the  allied  hjdracida  ore  found  to  be  tlie  most 
diffneive  sabatances  known ;  tbe  solid  chlorides 
are  high  in  the  scale,  and  of  these  apparently 
chloride  of  sodium  highest.  As  on  illustration 
of  the  resnlta  of  series  of  experiments,  the 
approximate  times  of  equal  ditfu^on  of  the  fol- 
lowing Bubstancea  were  found  as  here  given : 
hydrochloric  acid,  1 ;  chloride  of  sodium,  2'3S ; 
sugar,  and  sulphate  of  magnesia,  T;  albumen, 
49 ;  caramel,  98.  When  two  or  more  diffasi- 
ble  substances  are  mixed,  the  difference  in 
thw  rates  of  diSiision  is  increased,  and  effec- 
tive analysis  by  diffusion  is  thus  favored.  The 
rate  of  diffusion  is  much  accelerated  by  eleva- 
tion of  temperature  of  the  liquid  or  mass,  so 
that  separations  may  be  effected  in  less  time 
at  high  temperatures;  but  the  degree  of  sepa- 
ration is  less,  since  at  the  some  time  the  less 
.diffiiahle  substances  gain  in  the  higher  ratio. 
The  rate  of  diffusion  of  all  substances  is  less 
in  alcohol,  and  probably  in  most  other  liquids, 
than  in  water,  or  in  aemi-lluid  maaeea  rendered 
Buch  by  watisr.  The  name  "diffasate"  has 
been  given  to  any  substance  as  diffiised,  or 
separated  by  dialysis. — The  relations  and  ap- 
plications of  the  new  facts,  and  the  principle 
which  is  their  basis,  are  numerous,  and  some 
of  them  of  high  importance.  The  dialyser 
affords  .on  advantageous  method  for  completely 
purifying  soluble  colloids  without  risk  of  de- 
composition, by  the  readiness  with  which  all 
crystalloid  snbstances  poos  from  them  into 
water;  and  Prot  Graham  in  his  paper  ("Phi- 
losoplilcal  Transactions,"  ISGl,  part  i.,  p.  183) 
gives  directions  for  the  preparation  and  purifi- 
cation of  many  substances  of  this  class.  Be- 
udes  the  distinctions  already  referred  to,  it 
will  be  observ^ed  that  crystalloid  bodies  tend 
to  aggregate  in  plane  films  and  with  angular 
outlines,  and  are  bard  and  solid;  while  the 
more  usual  condition  of  the  colloid  is  that 
showing  ronnded  outiines,  a  homogeneous 
mass,  with  more  or  'less  softness  and  tough- 
ness of  texture.  Tbe  water  of  crystallization 
in  the  former  is  represented  by  water  of  gelat- 
ination  in  tlje  latter.  The  colloids  are  usually 
insipid;  the  crystalloids  more  commonly  have 
a  marked  taste.  Chemically,  the  former  are 
the  inert  bodies;  the  latter,  usually  active,  or 
energetic.  But  as  observed  in  their  most 
nsDnl  conditions,  the  rigid  crystalloids  are  al- 
most wholly  unsusceptible  to  external  iroprea- 
aions;  while  the  soft  colloids  hgve  a  wide  sen- 
sibility to  external  agencies,  and  thus  great 
mutability  of  oonJition.  E*-en  the  simply  min- 
eral colloids  cannot  long  be  kept  without 
change— pure  hydrated  sUicic  acid,  or  soluble 
silica,  sealed  up  tightly,  undergoing  change 
within  a  few  days  or  weeks ;  and  the  existence 
of  mnny  of  them  is  only  in  and  daring  a  con- 
tinued metamorphosis.  This  is  enpeciidly  true 
of  albumen,  gelatine,  mucus,  aud  related  snb- 
Btancoa,  as  existing  in  the  fluids  aud  living 


tissues  of  the  animal  body.    These  coUrada 

are  plastic  or  nutritive,  and  apparently  in  good 
part  ))ecauBe  they  are  mutable  or  capable  of 
those  successive  metamorphoses  during  which 
the  conditions  of  vitality  can  be  secured,  and 
in  turn  vital  force  and  ac^on  evolved  and 
manifested.  Thus,  these  elements  stand  phys- 
iologically in  relations 'the  reverse  of  tho»e 
they  show  chemically ;  and  Prof.  Graham  ac- 
cordingly terms  the  crystalloid  a  statical,  and 
the  colloid  a  dynamical  condition  of  matter. 
He  snggests  that  tbe  colloidal  condition  of 
matter  may  be  looked  upon  as  "  tiie  probable 
primary  sonrce  of  the  force  appearing  in  the 
phenomena  of  vitality;"  while  "to  the  gradual 
manner  in  which  colloidal  changes  take  place 
(for  they  always  demand  time  as  an  element) 
may  the  characteristic  protraction  of  chemico- 
organic  changes  also  be  referred;"  in  these  . 
intending  to  include,  of  course,  the  time  re- 
quired for  application  of  the  power  of  the 
will,  for  exertion  of  muscular  force,  and  tbe 
physical  changes  that  underlie  the  phenomena 
of  sensation  and  thought.  The  facta  observed 
in  connection  with  diffusion  itppear  to  lead  to 
a  new  nnderatandiug  of  endosmose,  as  effect- 
ed, in  part  at  least,  by  tbe  circnmstances  that 
a  colloid  cannot  abstract  water  from  (or  dehy- 
drate) another  colloid  or  a  crystalloid,  while  a 
crystalloid  con  readily  dehydrate  a  colloid,  and 
in  so  doing  effect  its  own  movement  through 
the  latter. — Tbe  method  of  dialysis  can  be 
employed  for  the  extraction  of  arsenic,  tartar 
emetic,  corrosive  sublimate,  strychnine,  mor- 
phine, and  other  crystalline  poisons  in  the 
stomach,  blood,  milk,  or  any  organic  mixture. 
The  crystalloid  poisons  will  pass  through  the 
septum  into  the  outer  vessel,  where  their  pres- 
ence can  be  shown  by  the  usual  tests.  By  it 
soluble  albumen  may  be  obt^ned  in  a  state  of 
purity,  by  addition  of  acetic  acid,  and  nse  of  a 
colloidal  septum.  Nitrate  of  silver,  from  pho- 
togrspher's  waste,  when  put  into  the  dialyser 
readily  separates  from  the  albumen  and  other 
organic  impurities,  and  can  thus  be  saved.  As 
early  as  1864  Mr,  Whitelaw  took  out  a  patent 
in  England  for  the  removal  of  chloride  of  so- 
dium and  nitre  from  the  brine  of  corned  and 
salted  meats  by  means  of  dialysis.  Liebig  haa 
shown  that  the  brine  contains  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  nutritious  constituents  of  the  meat ; 
and  if  we  conld  remove  the  salts  and  evaporate 
the  residue,  we  should  have  all  of  the  proper- 
ties of  a  good  soup.  This  process  is  success- 
^ly  accomplisbed  by  Mr.  whitelaw's  appara- 
tus, as  the  savory  and  valuable  constituents  of 
the  meat  are  colloids,  and  will  not  therefore 
pass  through  a  membrane.  A  further  techni- 
cal application  of  the  doctrine  of  dialysis  ia  in 
the  extraction  of  sugar  from  the  beet;  and  it 
has  been  proposed  to  opply  the  same  method 
to  the  extraction  of  sugar  from  the  cane.  The 
contrivances  employed  by  sugar  refiners  are 
called  osmogcnes,  and  tliey  are  now  much  used 
in  Germany  and  France.  Graham  applied  tiie 
principle  of  dialysis  to  the  concentration  of  the 
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oi^oi  of  the  air.  When  ur  u  passed  throagh 
rhiiings  of  India  mbber,  the  rubber  retains  a 
portion  of  the  nitrogen,  and  the  proportioQ  of 
firgeu  ean  be  incraiBed  to  41  per  cent.  The 
propositioa  has  also  been  mode  to  separata 
gibstauces  which  fuse  at  different  temperatures 
bf  pMsiog  them  through  poroos  walls  made 
»r  refractor;  material.  Thia  ia  called  diolysiB 
in  the  di7  way, 

.  lUMlGXEnSK  (Gr.  M,  through,  and  payv^- 
7K.  magnetic).  In  the  native  magnet  (an  ore 
uf  iroo)  resides  a  peculiar  force,  which,  if  a 
IIUS4  at  this  body  be  saapended  freely,  tarns 
or  directs  it  into  a  lino  nearly  parallel  with  a 
umidiui  on  the  earth's  surface,  the  same  end 
Df  the  msi^et  being  always  directed  toward 
the  north.  Certain  bodies,  espedallj  iron, 
brougfat  near  to  a  magnet,  have  the  magnetic 
wadttion  induced  in  them,. the  extremity  near- 
er either  magnetic  pole  becoming  a  pole  of  the 
i^poate  name,  that  more  remote  a  pole  of  the 
ftna  nune.  Small  magnetixable  particles,  as 
iron  filings,  dusted  upon  a  surface  on  which 
I  Dugnet  rests,  or  a^tated  near  it,  become 
irnnged  in  lines  which,  between  unlike  poles 
Uist  are  presented  to  each  other,  run  across  in 
itrugbt  lines,  while  about  those  on  either  side 
Umj  form  curves,  making  larger  and  larger 
iweeps  mto  space.  The  lines  thus  indicated 
bite  been  named  magnetic  onrves,  or  lines  of 
Wee.  Until  recently  the  number  of  magnetio 
bodies  was  supposed  to  be  very  small.  Bec- 
qnerel  in  1837  fonud  that  a  needle  of  wood 
pUjing  freely  on  a  pivot  took  a  direction  across, 
not  in,  the  magnetic  curves;  and  in  1S2&  Le 
BiiHi  also  observed  that  btsmatb  repelled  the 
nignelJe  needle.  But  the  signiScance  of  these 
CutJWMnotunderstood  until  Faraday  in  lS4ff, 
in  tbe  course  of  hte  experiments  on  magnetic 
rotarv  poliriiatJon,  observed  that  a  bar  of  so- 
nlled '■  heavy  glass,"  suspended  between  the 
{■oksof  an  electro-magnet,  moved,  as  soon  as 
by  the  passage  of  the  electrical  current  mag- 
Ktian  was  induced  in  the  latter,  into  a  posi' 
^  crossing  the  lines  of  force,  or  at  right 
M^lesto  the  line  joining  the  poles.  Terming 
lb«  position  Bssnmed  by  a  soft  iron  bar,  which 
i»  lengthwise  between  the  two  poles,  or  from 
one  to  the  otber,  axial,  Faraday  gave  to  the 
Kw  direction  assumed  by  the  glass  the  name 
flf  *<5MtoriaL  The  glass  was  not  merely  thus 
directed,  it  was  repelled  by  either  pole ;  and 
it  tfdnced  to  the  form  of  a  small  mass  or 
nbe,  it  was  thrown  out  of  the  lioes  Joining 
|be  poles  to  one  side  or  the  other,  it  moved 
nio  the  position  of  weakest  magnetic  action. 
He  also  sealed  up  various  liquids  in  long  tubes 
of  thin  glaaa,  and  suspended  them  between  the 
pnin;  some  arranged  themselves  axially,  others 
(qastorislly.  This  new-foond  property  of  cer- 
tuD  bodies  Faraday  termed  diamagnetism ; 
ud  in  contrast  with  this  he  denominated  the 
bnniliir  form  of  magnetio  action  paramsgnet- 
■>n>-  His  experiments  warrant  the  conclusion 
ibst,  with  a  sufficiently  powerfol  eleotro-mag- 
f^t,  tD  labstancea  whatever  can  be  shown  to 
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exhibit  one  or  other  of  these  properties.  (See 
Maonbdbu.) 

DUMUTUIU,  a  city  of  Brazil,  in  the  province 
of  Minas  Geraes,  capital  of  the  ant^ent  district 
of  TijDoo,  which  was  also  formerly  the  name 
of  the  city,  2T0  m.  N.  of  Rio  de  Janeiro ;  lat. 
18"  28'  S.,  Ion.  48°  50'.  W. ;  pop.  about  T,000. 
The  city  is  built  in  amphitheatre  on  a  steep 
acclivity,  5,648  feet  above  sea  level.  The 
streets  are  irregular,  and  the  pavement  indif- 
ferent ;  a  few  of  the  hooseB  are  fine,  and  the 
whitewashed  walls  of  the  others  contrast  pret- 
tily with  the  brilliant  green  foliage  and  golden 
fruit  of  the  rows  of  orange  and  banana  trees 
which  surround  almost  every  dwelling.  Of 
the  numerous  churches  some  are  handsome, 
especially  the  negro  church  dedicated  to  Noasa 
Senhora  do  Bozario,  remarkable  for  a  statue 
of  a  black  Virgin  surmounting  the  altar.  Save 
in  the  public  edifices,  which  are  of  stone,  .tho 
building  materials  are  mostly  either  mud  or 
wood.  There  are  three  hospitals,  barracks,  a 
primary  school,  and  a  good  market  Flowers, 
vegetables,  and  European  fruits  are  cultivated 
in  the  gardens,  of  which  one  is  attached  to 
each  house ;  and  excellent  water  is  supplied 
from  crystalline  springs.  The  inhabitants  are 
mainly  occupied  in  washing  for  gold  and  dia- 
monds, both  of  which  abound  in  the  surround- 
ing country.    (See  Diauokd  Bibtbiot.) 

DllHOND  (a  contraclJon  of  adamant,  from 
Gr.  a  privative,  ia/t^v,  to  sabdue),  a  ^m  so 
named  on  account  of  its  extreme  hardnins,  for 
which,  and  its  brilliancy  and  beautiful  play  of 
prismatic  colors,  it  excels  all  others.  The  dia- 
mond is  pure  crystallized  carbon,  and  has  a  spe- 
cific gravity  sKghtly  varying,  according  to  tho 
different  qualities,  as  follows :  Brazilian,  color- 
les.1,  S'444;  Brazilian,  yellow,  8'619;  oriental, 
colorless,  8'G2]  ;  oriental,  green,  3'524;  oriental, 
blue,  3'62G.  Its  hardness,  accordingto  an  artifi- 
cial standard  scale,  is  10,  greater  than  that  of 
any  other  known  sabstance,  that  of  conmdum 
being  9,  and  that  of  quartz  7.  The  primitive 
form  of  the  crystal,  and  that  into  which  the  sec- 
ondary forms  may  be  converted  by  cleavage,  is 
the  regular  octahedron.  The  facesof  the  crys- 
tals are  otten  convex,  and  the  edges  curved. 
The  cleavage  planes  greatly  facilitate  its  cutting, 
and  also  present  the  most. brilliant  natural  sur- 
faces. The  gem  is  not  acted  upon  by  acids  or 
alkalies,  and  when  air  is  excluded  may  be  heat- 
ed to  whiteness  without  injury.  When  exposed 
to  the  heat  of  a  powerful  galvanic  battery,  it 
fuses  and  is  converted  into  a  mass  reeeinbling 
coke,  its  specific  gravity  being  sometimes  re- 
duced to  2'S8.  Its  combustion  may  be  eiFocted 
in  the  open  air  or  in  oxygen  gas,  but  it  requires 
ft  very  intense  beat,  which  is  scarcely  estimable 
from  the  difficulty  of  naing  apparatus.  Ita 
combustibility  was  first  proved  by  the  Floren- 
tine aoademicions  in  1684,  by  subjecting  it  to 
the  solar  rays  concentrated  in  the  foous  of  the 
large  parabolic  reflector  made  for  Cosmo  de' 
Medici,  when  it  burned  with  a  blue,  lambent 
fiame.~rThe  diamond  is  found  in  oUnvial  de- 
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posita  which  ue  worked  for  gold,  sometimes 
attached  to  loose  pieces  of  brown  hematite, 
And  sometimes  in  a  conglomerate  of  qoartz 
and  chalcedjiDj,  cemented  bj  fermg^ous  clay ; 
but  it  is  not  certain  in  what  geological  forma- 
tion it  originated.  Generally  in  re^ons  where 
the  diamond  la  fonnd  there  also  occurs  a  lam- 
inated granular  quartz  rock,  called  itacolu- 
raito,  of  talcose  formation,  and  which  in  thin 

Slatea  is  more  or  lees  floiible.  According  to 
[.  Denis,  it  is  found  in  Minas  Geraes,  Bra- 
zil, in  two  different  deposits :  one,  called 
gargulho,  which  is  composed  of  pieces  of 
brolion  quarte,  covered  by  a  thin  bed  of 
earth;  and  the  other,  called  eaiealko,  com- 
posed of  quarlz  pebbles,  anited  by  ferruginons 
claj,  and  usaally  resting  on  talcose  clays,  the 
whole  being  debris  from  talcose  roclis.  The 
first  is  said  to  yield  the  finest  diamonds,  and 
both  contain  gold,  platinum,  and  magnetic 
iron.  The  diamond  mines  of  India  have  the 
same  character  as  those  of  Brazil,  the  alluvial 
earth  being  a  conglomerate  of  more  or  less 
tenacity,  which  requires  to  be  broken  up.  The 
diamond  was  long  known  in  Asia,  in  Hin- 
dostan,  Borneo,  Sumatra,  and  in  the  Ural 
mountainn,  before  it  was  discovered  elsewhere  \ 
the  district  from  Cape  Oomorin  to  the  bay  of 
Bengal,  including  the  famous  mines  of  Gol- 
conda,  furnishing  the  world  until  17B9,  when 
the  Brazilian  mines  were  discovered.  (See 
DiJkUOiJD  DiSTBiOT.)  The  South  African  dia- 
mond fields  were  discovered  through  some 
children  finding  a  diamond  of  SIJ  carats  on 
the  banks  of  the  Orange  river,  in  1868.  In 
1869  the  "  Star  of  South  Africa,"  of  88^  carats, 
was  found  by  a  Griqua  shepherd ;  and  on  the 
borders  of  the  Voal  river  several  small  stones 
were  fonnd  early  in  IBTO.  Since  then  the 
search  has  increased,  until  now  there  are  said 
to  be  more  than  4,000  persona,  over  an  extent  of 
nearly  1,600  sq.  m.,  chiefly  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Orange  ar.d  Vaal  rivers  and  at  their  junction, 
between  lat.  20°  and  38°  S.,  and  Ion.  24°  and 
26°  E.  The  diamonds  ere  found,  from  the  sur- 
face to  a  depth  of  70  ft.,  in  an  alluvial  cal- 
careous earth,  with  rolled  pebbles  of  quartz, 
chalcedony,  Jasper,  and  garnets,  and  decom- 
posed feldspatliic  and  micaceous  rocks,  resting 
on  carbonaceons  ahale.  The  peculiarity  of  the 
African  diamond  is  the  great  namber  of  stones 
of  80  carats  and  upward,  with  a  preponderance 
of  flO  ])er  cent,  of  yellow -tin  ted.  The  coinmer- 
cia!  etfeet  of  such  a  quantity  of  yellow  dia- 
tnonda  coming  at  once  on  the  market  has  hecn 
to  depreciate  their  value  in  an  eitraordinary 
degree,  iar^e  yellow  atones  being  now  but  one 
fourth  the  price  they  were  five  years  since; 
email  stones  are  not  quite  one  half  their  pre- 
vious value.  The  whole  of  the  South  African 
diamond  region,  about  1T,000  eq.  m.,  was  an- 
nexed in  1871  aa  a  colony  of  Great  Britain, 
under  the  title  of  Griqualand.  Recently  the 
Brazilian  fields  have  ceased  to  be  jirofitahle, 
and  many  of  the  mines  are  abandoned,  few 
retaining  the  full  number  of  workmen ;  apd  even 


the  South  African  fields  are  said,to  be  declining. 
In  the  United  States,  diamonds  have  been  dia- 
oovered  in  Butherford  co.,  N.  C,  and  in  Hall 
CO.,  Ga. ;  also  at  Paris  mine,  Franklin  co.,  N. 
0. ;  and  at  the  village  of  Manchester,  opposite 
Richmond,  Va. ;  in  California,  at  Cherokee 
ravine,  in  Butte  co. ;  at  Forest  hill.  El  Dorado 
CO.,  one  of  If  carat,  and  at  French  Corral  one 
of  IJ  carat,  have  been  found.  In  Australia, 
they  have  been  met  with  in  the  valley  of  the 
Turon,  in  the  bed  of  the  Macquarie  river,  at 
Victoria,  and  at  Fremantle  in  Western  Austra- 
lia.— Diamonds  are  fonnd  of  various  colors,  as 
well  as  colorless  and  perfectly  transparent. 
The  latter  are  most  esteemed,  and  are  distin- 
guished as  diamonds  of  the  first  water  fi-om 
their  semblance  to  a  drop  of  clear  spring  water. 
When  of  a  rose  tint  and  of  clear  water,  thej 
are  also  highly  valued.  A  yellow  shade  is  ob- 
jectionable, as  is  a  cinnamon  color,  a  stone 
baving  tliese  rarely  being  clear  and  sound. 
Next  to  the  rose,  a  green  color  is  the  least  ob- 
jectionable ;  many  very  fine  diamonds  have 
Uiis  tint;  and  some  are  fonnd  of  a  bluish  color, 
and  some  black.  For  the  valuation  of  diamondB 
an  arbitrary  mle  has  been  given,  which  is, 
however,  little  regarded  in  actual  sales  of  the 
most  costly  of  these  gems.  Purchasers  for 
such  being  few,  the  only  real  role  adopted,  as 
in  the  sale  of  many  other  commodities,  is  to 
demand  the  highest  price  there  is  the  least 
probability  that  one  may  be  induced  to  pay. 
The  mere  statement  of  the  rule  is  sufBcient  to 
show  its  indefiniteness.  It  is  to  multiply  the 
square  of  the  weight  in  carats  by  a  sum  vary- 
ing according  to  the  stat«  and  quality  of  the 
stone.  If  clear  and  of  good  shape,  this  sum 
was  £2 ;  if  perfect  and  well  cut,  M  or  £8  for 
the  brilliant  or  rose,  but  a  lower  figure  for  the 
table.  The  rate  is  now  (50  in  place  of  the  £3 
above,  and  a  specimen  brilliant  is  worth  (200. 
For  diamonds  of  moderate  size  the  rates  vary 
OS  little  as  those  of  exchange  between  coua- 
tries.  They  follow  from  the  natural  propor- 
tions in  which  diamonds  are  found.  Diamonds 
weighing  over  10  carats  have  a  higher  propor- 
tional theoretical  value  tlinn  the  smaller  Bizes; 
yet  the  latter  can  commonly  be  sold  at  higher 
proportional  rates,  on  account  of  the  few  pur- 
chasers for  th<jsB  of  large  size.  In  the  grent 
sale  of  jewels  in  London  in  1637,  on  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  Dccoan  booty  obtained  by  the 
army  of  the  marquis  of  Hastings,  the  splendid 
Nassuck  diamond,  weighing  3G7}  grainn,  and 
of  the  purest  water,  brought  only  £7,200.  In 
December,  1858,  £83,000  was  paid  for  a  stone 
weighing  81  carats,  and  £16,000  for  a  pair  of 
drop-shaped  diamonds  for  earrings.  The  finest 
gems  of  commerce  are  now  in  great  part  sui»- 

fiied  by  the  old  jewels  of  Portuguese,  Spanish, 
rench,  and  English  families,  the  proportiona 
fVom  each  nation  being  in  the  order  named; 
and  the  best  market  for  them  is  now  the  Uni- 
ted States, — The  origin  of  the  art  of  cutting 
diamonds  in  a  scientific  manser  is  ascribed 
to  Louia  Berqnen  in  1W6,  who  estabUidied  a 
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pM  of  Esmond  cotters  st  Bragea  about  the 
jeai  HTO.  Three  large  rough  Btonea  wero 
intniEted  to  him  by  Chtu-Iea  the  Bold,  duke  of 
SoTgDod;,  for  the  cutting  of  which  he  received 
ifiOO  dncats.  Diomoad  ontUag  waa  for  t,  long 
liioe  a  monopol;  in  Holland,  and  the  boBineaa  ia 
tt  the  present  day  mostly  coafined  to  AmBter- 
daoL  The  proca^  which  conaiats  of  grinding 
down  the  aarfacea  as  well  as  cutting,  is  alow 
tad  tedious,  and  being  done  by  hand,  occupiea 
for  a  nngle  atone  the  continaal  labor  of  inont]ia. 
The  Pitt  diamond  required  two  years  for  the 
compleUon  of  the  process.  Two  diamonda 
are  employed,  each  cemented  into  the  end  of 
a  ftick  or  handle.  The  atones  are  tlien  rubbed 
together  with  a  strong  pressure,  being  held 
OFer  a  metal  box  having  a  double  bottom,  the 
apper  one  perforated  with  small  holes,  through 
Khich  diamond  dust  falls.  This  is  afterward 
carefnlly  collected,  mixed  with  vegetable  oil, 
ind  used  for  pollahing  the  gem  upon  a  revolv- 
ing cast-iron  disk.  When  a  large  piece  is  to 
be  removed  from  the  atonej  it  is  sometimes  cut 
off  by  means  of  a  ateel  wire  covered  with  dia- 
mond powder,  and  aometimea  by  the  use  of  a 
chisel  and  hammer,  though  in  thia  way  there 
is  danger  of  destroying  the  atone.  The  work- 
men ^onld  understand  perfectly  the  poaitiou 
of  the  cleavage  planes,  as  it  is  only  upon  thetn 
that  pieces  can  be  removed  by  the  chisel.  The 
funns  nsaally  adopted  in  cutting  the  diamond 
are  tbe  briUiant,  the  roae,  and  tbe  table.  Tbe 
first  shows  the  gem  to  tbe  beat  advantage.  It 
ij  eumposed  of  a  principal  face  called  the  table, 
■arrounded  by  a  namber  of  facets  which  are  cat 
npon  that  part  of  the  st«ne  which  shows  above 
tbi;  setting,  and  which  ia  called  the  bezil.  The 
gretiest  circumference  forms  the  zlrdla,  and 
below  this  is  the  pavilion,  which  should  have 
s  depth  eqnal  to  one  half  the  diameter  of  the 
^m  at  the  girdle.  The  pavilion  is  termi- 
nated by  K  amoll  facet,  called  the  cnlet,  which 
nuy  be  either  aquare  or  octagonal.  As  the 
brilliant  is  the  most  economiutl  of  material, 
and  shows  the  stone  most  advantageonsly,  it  is 
nsnslly  preferred  to  any  other.  The  rose,  which 
is  very  brilliant,  ia  flat  below  and  out  into  feoets 
entirely  over  the  upper  surface.  The  table  is 
Ictit  beautiful,  and  is  nsed  mostly  in  India 
lur  thin  atones  with  a  large  snrface,  which  are 
urnameDted  by  being  cut  into  &oets  at  the 
edges. — Among  the  most  celebrated  diamonds 
known,  that  obtuned  by  Mr.  Pitt,  governor  of 
Usdraa,  is  perhaps  one  of  tbe  finest  and  most 
(lerfect.  It  is  known  aathe  regent  Its  weight 
before  cutting  was  410  carats,  and  by  this  pro- 
cee,  which  occupied  two  years,  it  waa  reduced 
to  136  carats,  and  waa  purchased  by  tbe  re- 

rt  dnke  of  Orleans  in  1718  for  $675,000. 
present  value  is  estimated  at  $1,000,000. 
li  WIS  pUoed  by  Napoleon  in  the  hilt  of  the 
aword  of  state,  and  was  captured  by  tbe  Prus- 
fiuu  at  Waterloo.  A  splendid  diamond  found 
io  Brazil  some  years  ago,  and  carried  to  France, 
ucoUed  the  "Star  of  the  South."  It  weighs  in 
ib  roggh. state  Zoi^  carats.    Its  general  form 
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is  a  rhombcndal  dodecahedron,  and  apim  ita 

faces  are  impressions  which  appear  to  have 
been  made  by  other  diamonds,  ao  that  tbe 
whole  was  probably  a  group  of  diamond  crys- 
tals. The  famous  diamond  in  possession  of  the 
king  of  Portugal  is  also  from  Brazil.  If  genu- 
ine, of  which  there  is  some  doubt,  its  value, 
according  to  the  rule  of  computation,  shonld  be 
$26,000,000,  weighing  as  it  doea  in  the  rough 
1,6 SO  grains.  The  famous  Koh-i-noor  or 
"MouDtain  of  Light"  is  now  in  possesion  of 
the  queen  of  England.  This  atone,  interesting 
alike  for  its  hiatorical  associations  and  for  its 
intrinsic  beauty,  was,  according  to  Indian  tra- 
dition, obtained  before  the  Cbristlan  era  from 
one  of  the  mines  of  Golconda.  From  the  r^jM) 
of  Oojeio,  who  aeema  to  have  possessed  it  at 
the  beginning  of  tlie  Christian  era,  it  passed  to 
successive  sovereigns  of  central  India,  and  in 
the  early  port  of  tha  14th  oentury  was  added 
to  the  treasares  of  Delhi  by  the  Patau  monarch 
Aladiliit.  It  rerouued  in  poaaession  of  the  ru< 
lingfamilieaof  the  empire  until  the  irruption  of 
tbe  Persian  conqueror  Nadir  Shah,  who  saw  it 
glittering  in  tlie  turban  of  the  vanquished  Mo- 
hammed Shah,  and  proposing  an  exchange  of 
headdresaasamarkoffrientlahip,  bore  it  away 
with  him,  and  gave  it  the  name  by  which  it  ia 
still  known.  After  the  assassination  of  Nadir 
it  passed  through  the  hands  of  Ahmed  Shah  of 
Cabool  to  Shah  Stiigah,  who  pud  it  as  tbe  price 
of  his  liberty  to  his  oonqueror  Ruqjeet  Singh, 
the  ."lion  of  the  Puiyanb,"  in  1813.  On  the 
annexation  of  tlie  Puojaub  to  the  East  India 
company's  territory  in  1849,  it  was  stipulated 
that  the  Koh-i-noor  should  be  surrendered  to 
tbe  queen  of  England,  to  whom  it  wos  accord- 
ingly delivered  by  the  company,  July  8,  1850. 
At  this  period  its  weight  was  18a  carats.  It 
was  exhibited  at  the  crystal  palace  in  London 
in  1S51,  where  it  attracted  universal  attention; 
but  its  display  of  colors  was  inferior  to  that  of 
ita  glaaa  model,  and  it  was  necessary  to  sur- 
round it  with  a  number  of  vivid  lighta  to  de- 
velop its  colored  refractiona.  An  examination 
was  made  by  scientific  gentlemen,  among  them 
Sir  David  Brewster,  with  reference  to  the  pro- 
priety of  recutting  the  gem.  Alter  obtaining 
the  opinions  of  skilful  cntters  at  Amsterdam, 
it  waa  decided  that  the  attempt  ahould  be  made, 
and  it  was  given  in  charge  of  Mr.  Coster  of  that 
city,  whij  afterward  cut  the  Star  of  the  South. 
Tbe  diamond  so  long  in  possession  of  tbe  sultan 
of  Matao,  of  tbe  island  of  Borneo,  is  remarkable 
for  its  size  and  purity.  It  weighs  3S7  carats, 
and  should  be  worth  at  least  (3,500,000.  It  is 
shaped  like  an  egg  with  an  indented  hollow  in 
the  smaller  end.  It  was  discovered  at  Landak. 
The  Orloff  diamond,  purchased  for  the  empress 
Catharine  IL  of  Russia,  ia  about  the  size  of  a 
pigeon's  egg,  and  weighs  195  carats.  It  ia  said 
to  have  formed  the  eye  of  a  fanftiua  idol  in  a 
temple  of  Brahma  at  Pondicherry.  A  Trench 
deserter  robbed  the  pagoda  of  thia  valuable 
atone.  After  passing  through  the  hands  of 
various  purctasera,  it  came  into  the  possession 
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of  a  Greek  raercliant,  wlio  received  for  it  from 
tbe  empress  $4fiO,nuO,  ac  annuity  of  (20,000, 
and  a  title  of  nobilitj.  TIte  Austrian  diamond 
b  of  a  beautiful  lemon  color,  and  cut  in  rose; 
its  ffeight  is  189  carata.  Its  value  is  less  than 
it  would  be  but  for  its  color  and  the  form  in 
which  it  ia  cut,  ranking  as  vorth  ^500,000  in- 
stead of  $TG0,OOO.  The  roost  valuable  diamond 
found  in  the  UnitBd  States  was  picked  up  by  a 
workman  at  Manchester,  on  the  banks  of  tbe 
James  river,  opposite  Richmond,  in  18B6,  The 
locality  ia  in  the  tertiary  formation,  and  the 
diamond  ori^ally  belonged,  no  doubt,  to  the 
gold  ref^on  up  the  river.  It  ia  of  cnrvilioear 
octahedral  form,  speciflc  gravity  8'503,  and 
veighs  23'T  cartita.  It  is  lightly  chatoyant, 
and  would  probably  cut  white ;  bnt  an  original 
flaw  was  increased  by  the  rough  treatment  it 
received  from  those  into  whose  hands  it  fell,  so 
that  its  value  was  greatly  deteriorated. — The 
process  of  collecting  diamonds  is  siinilar  to  that 
of  collecting  gold  in  the  alluvial  deposits.  The 
coarse  gravel  and  rolled  pebbles  derived  from 
tbe  primary  and  metamorphic  rocks  form  the 
lowest  stratum  atuong  the  sands  and  clays  of 
the  alluvium.  This  stratum,  resting  upon  the 
surface  of  tbe  rock,  is  the  repository  alike  of 
gold  and  of  diamonds.  It  is  lud  bare  in  the 
beds  of  the  straama,  when  these  cease  to  flow 
in  the  dry  season,  or  are  drawn  off  by  sluices 
made  for  the  purpose.  From  these  beds,  as 
well  as  from  excavations  in  the  bottom,  tbe 
gravelly  conglomerate  or  eaiealho  is  removed, 
tabe  washed  when  convenient.  This  in  Bra- 
zil is  usually  in  tlie  rainy  season,  and  the  work 
is  done  in  a  long  shed,  through  which  a  stream 
of  water  is  conveyed,  and  admitted  into  boxes 
in  which  the  eatealho  is  washed.  A  negro 
works  at  each  box,  and  inspectors  are  placed 
to  watch  the  work,  and  to  prevent  the  laborers 
from  secreting  the  diamonds.  It  is  the  custom 
to  liberate  the  negro  who  finds  a  diamond 
weighing  17}  carats.  Dr.  Beke,  in  a  paper 
read  at  a  meeting  of  tlie  British  association, 
relates  that  a  slave  in  Brazil  seeking  for  dia- 
monds in  the  bed  of  a  river  broke  with  his  iron 
bar  through  a  crust  of  silieious  materials,  ce- 
mented together  by  oxide  of  iron,  in  which  he 
discovered  a  bod  of  diaTnonds,  which  were 
afterward  sold  for  $1,600,000.  This  immense 
quantity,  being  carried  to  England,  so  over- 
stocked the  market  that  few  of  th^  English 
houses  were  able  to  stand  up  against  it.— Be- 
sidea  their  use  as  ornaments,  diamonds  are  ap- 

Slied  to  several  practical  purposes.  An  impure 
iamond,  but  very  hard,  and  colored  black, 
known  under  the  name  of  bort,  is  u^ed  for 
arming  the  bits  of  the  diamond  drill  (see 
Boring),  and  is  al»o  crushed  to  fine  powder  in 
R  ateel  mortar,  and  used  for  coating  the  metal- 
lic disks  employed  by  lapidaries  for  producing 
Hat  surfaces  on  precious  stones  of  great  hard- 
ness. The  fine  sphnters  are  made  into  drills, 
for  piercing  smaJI  holes  through  rubies  and 
other  hard  atones.  The  property  possessed  by 
tbe  diamond  of  cutting  glass  is  due  not  merely 


to  its  extreme  hardness,  but  to  the  peonliarity 
of  its  crystallization  in  rounded  faces  and  oarvi- 
linear  edges.  The  natural  crystal  only  is  suit- 
able for  this  purpose. — The  diamond  exhibiting 
the  physical  properties  of  matter  in  their  high- 
est state  of  perfection,  and  proving  after  aU  to 
be  of  the  simplest  chemical  composition,  it  haa 
been  a  matter  of  no  little  scientific  iniereat  to 
study  the  peculiarities  of  its  constmctioD,  and 
to  determine  if  possible  the  secret  processes  by 
which  nature  has  elaborated  the  most  perfect 
gem  from  so  homely  a  substance  as  charcoal. 
Its  high  value  has  stimulated  these  researches, 
in  the  hope  of  individual  profit  by  its  artificial 
production.  Bnt  though  more  complicated 
forms  of  matter  have  been  successfully  repro- 
duced, carbon  has  not  yet  been  made  to  attain 
the  simple  perfection  of  the  diamond,  unless  it 
be  in  crystals  invisible  to  the  naked  eye;  nor 
have  we  yet  learned  from  what  department  of 
nature's  works  the  material  has  been  taken, 
that  has  been  so  beautifully  perfected.  Tho 
vegetable  kingdom  may  have  furnished  it,  after 
itself  receiving  it  from  thu  atmosphere,  or  it 
may  have  been  unlocked  from  those  reposi- 
tories of  carbon  shut  up  from  remote  geological 
periods  in  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  cnlcareooa 
rocks,  or  from  such  collections  of  fossilized 
plants  as  are  now  seen  in  various  stages  of 
change  to  mineral  substance.  But  if  the  direct 
object  of  these  researches  has  not  been  attain- 
ed, the  forces  which  have  acted  upon  it  to  give 
to  it  some  of  its  peculioriljes  have  been  par- 
tially determined,  as  also  a  previous  condition 
in  which  it  must  have  existed.  Sir  David 
Brewster,  from  the  exhibition  of  polarized  light 
around  the  minute  and  irregular  cavities  in 
diamonds,  has  concluded  that  tbe  substance 
has  once  been  in  a  soft  state,  and  compressed 
in  these  parts  by  the  expansive  action  of  a  gaa 
or  fluid  contuned  in  the  cavities;  and  as  vari- 
ous circumstances  indicate  that  this  softness 
was  not  the  effect  of  either  solvents  or  heat. 
be  is  of  opinion  that,  like  amber,  the  diamond 
is  a  vegetable  substance,  slowly  consolidated 
into  a  crystalline  form.  The  nearest  approach 
to  ita  reproduction  has  been  in  the  expenments 
of  H.  Despretz.  By  long  continued  voltaic 
action,  carbon  free  from  every  trace  of  mineral 
substance,  prepared  from  crystallized  augar 
candy,  was  made  to  deposit  microscopic  crys- 
tals in  black  octaliedrons,  in  colorless  trans- 
lucent plates,  the  whole  of  which  had  the 
hardness  of  the  powder  of  the  diamond,  and 
which  disappeared  in  combustion  withoat 
leaving  any  perceptible  residue.  Being,  how- 
ever, only  in  powder,  it  wos  imposwble  to  iso- 
late and  neigh  these  crystals,  or  to  determine 
their  index  of  refraction  and  angles  of  polari- 
zation. It  is  said  that  a  similar  result  has  been 
obtained  by  decomposing  a  mixture  of  chloride 
of  carbon  and  alcohol  by  galvanic  currents 
continued  for  six  months. — The  principal  Eng- 
lish works  on  tbe  subject  are  D.  Jeffrey's 
"Treatise  on  Diamonds  and  Pearb"  (8vo, 
London,  ITSO);  J.  Mawe's  "Treatise  on  Dia- 
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monds  and  Predons  Stones"  (Sto,  LondoQ, 
|gj6);  and  "DUmonds  and  Precious  Stonea" 
bjr  Hanr  Eouuiiel  (12ino,  London,  1867;  New 
Yoit  1878). 

MUlMm  M^reiCT  (Port.  Pulrielo  JHaman- 
titio),  a  district  ID  Brazil,  so  called  from  the 
diimand  grounds  for  which  it  has  long  been 
(«)«brated,  situated  in  the  Serra  do  Frio,  in 
thi  proviooe  of  Miaas  Geraes.  It  extends 
froiD  £.  to  W.  between  tat.  IT"  and  1B°  S.,  and 
ii  watered  b;  the  Jeqnitinhonha  snd  several 
tribatary  etreama  of  the  Kio  Sao  Francisco. 
In  173fi  Sebastioo  Leme  ijo  Prodo  discovered 
tbe  Uanso,  a  small  atSuont  of  the  Jequiti- 
nbooha,  and  foond  some  white  stones  which 
wen«ent  as  specimens  to  tbe  ooart  of  Porta- 
nL  wbere,  however,  they  at  first  attracted 
little  attention.  After  an  interval  of  three  or 
fonr  years,  Bernardo  da  Fonseca  Lobo  pene- 
iraled  into  the  hitfterto  unexplored  serras, 
aed  disoovered  rimilar  stones,  one  among 
vhich  was  of  extraordinary  size;  but  as  no 
one  knew  the  valae  of  the  gems,  they  were 
frei(Dently  nsed  as  conntcra  at  play.  A  cer- 
tain oaxidor  of  the  province,  who  had  been 
IB  India,  perceiving  that  they  were  diamonds, 
purchased  a  large  number  at  a  merely  Qominal 
price,  snd  returned  to  Portngal,  abont  the 
■une  time  when  Almeida,  first  governor  of 
ICnas  beraes,  iofornied  the  court  of  the  real 
nstnre  of  the  stones.  Adventurers  hastened 
\o  profit  by  the  discovery ;  but  discord  soon 
ffiring  up  among  them,  and  quarrels  ensued 
vbicb  ofW  ended  in  bloodshed.  By  letters 
pstent,  issued  in  February,  1730,  the  diamonds 
▼ere  declared  orown  property ;  hot  tlie  liberty 
to  continue  the  search  for  gems  was  pnr- 
dusable  at  the  rate  of  20  milreis  (|10)  for 
etch  negro  engaged  for  the  purpose.  This 
impost  was  soon  after  Increased  to  40,  and 
&kallj  to  SO  mibeis:  Thecrown  profited  little 
by  these  contracts ;  and  in  1771  the  govern- 
meiit  placed  the  management  of  the  mining 
onder  tbe  surveillance  of  officers  specially  ap- 
poJDted  for  the  charge,  employing  at  the  same 
time  6,000  negroes  at  the  works.  A  decree 
*■)  issaad  prohibiting  the  search  for  gold 
within  the  limita  of  tiie  diamond  region,  all 
tbe  approaches  to  which  were  guarded  by  sol- 
i^srs;  while  stringent  laws  were  passed  to 
provide  for  the  registering  of  the  inhabitants, 
ths  admission  of  settlers,  the  erection  of  inns 
and  shops,  and  the  punishment  of  infringe- 
ments  of  the  government  monopoly.  In  pnr- 
■nsnce  of  a  law  passed  in  1878,  the  diamond 
nunea  now  belong  eiclnsively  to  private  in- 
^(idnala.  A  ringnlar  uniformity  has  been  ob- 
KTvad  respecting  the  diamond  grounds  of  this 
district.  The  same  ouhic  mass  will  yield  in 
vithing  pretty  nearly  the  same  number  of 
carats,  whether. of  large  or  small  diamonds. 
ThoBf^  very  large  gems  do  not  abonnd  in 
Bndl,  some  of  oonsiderable  dimensions  have 
St  times  been  found. — For  the  product  of  these 
diamond  mines,  see  Ubazil,  toI.  iii.,  p.  221 ;  and 
for  the  mode  of  working  them,  see  Diahond. 
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DUNjI,  an  ancient  Italian  divinity,  corre- 
sponding in  most  of  her  attributes  with  the 
Qreek  Artemis.  Artemis  was  the  daughter 
of  Zeus  and  Leto  or  Latona,  and  the  twin  sis' 
ter  of  Apollo,  and  the  island  of  Delos  is  gen- 
erally assigned  as  her  birthplace.  She  repre- 
sented as  a  female  divinity  the  same  idea  that 
Apollo  did  as  a  male  divinity,  and  like  her 
brother  sent  plague  and  death  among  men 
and  animals;  but  as  Apollo  was  also  the  alle- 
viator as  well  as  tbe  author  of  suffering,  so  she 
too  was  a  preserving  goddess,  watching  over 
tbe  sick  and  aiding  the  unfortunate.  As  sister 
of  the  snn  god,  she  was  goddess  of  the  moon ; 
hence  her  identification  in  later  times  with- 
Selene  or  Lnna,  snd  her  Latin  names  Lucina 
and  Phoibe.  Unlike  Apollo,  she  hod  nothing 
to  do  with  mnsic  or  poetry.  She  was  the 
guardian  of  young  girls  and  of  women  in 
childbirth,  but  was  herself  a  virgin,  and  the 
ministers  of  her  worship  were  vowed  to  chas- 
tity. Asthe  goddess  of  the  moon  she  wore  a 
long  robe  and  veil,  with  the  crescent  moon 
above  her  forehead.  In  Arcadia  she  was  the 
patron  of  hunting  and  of  sylvan  sports,  and  as 
such  she  was  represented  with  a  bow,  quiver, 
and  arrows.  She  loved  to  dwell  in  groves  and 
iu  the  vicinity  of  wells,  and  to  dance  with  her 
nymphs  in  the  forest;  and  nearly  all  her  sur- 
names and  epithets  are  derived  from  moun- 
tains, rivers,  or  lakes,  indicating  that  she  was 
the  representative  of  some  power  of  nature. 
In  Tauris  she  was  worshipped  witli  human 
sacrifices,  and  in  Sparta  boys  were  scourged 
at  her  altar  till  it  was  sprinkled  with  their 
blood,  a  ceremony  said  to  have  been  intro- 
duced by  Lycurgns  as  a  substitute  for  immola- 
tion. The  Ephesian  Artemis  was  the  per- 
sonification of  tlie  fructifying  powers  of  na- 
ture, and  was  represented  in  her  magnificent 
temple  at  Ephesus  as  a  goddess  with  many 
breasts.  Tbe  worship  of  the  Roman  Diana  is 
said  to  have  been  introduced  by  the  Sabines 
and  Latins.  A  temple  was  erected  to  her  on 
the  Aventine  by  Servius  Tullius,  and  the  day 
of  its  dedication  was  celebrated  every  year  by 
slaves  of  both  sexes,  and  was  called  the  day 
of  the  slaves.  From  this  it  is  inferred  that 
Diana  was  on  inferior  deity  in  Rome  in  the 
early  days,  snd  that  her  worship  was  not  rec- 
ognized by  the  ruling  patricians ;  but  whstever 
was  her  original  character,  she  afterward  be- 
came identified  with  the  Greek  divinity, 

DUNA  OF  POITIEBS,  duchess  of  ValentJaois, 
mistress  of  Henry  II.  of  France,  bom  Sept.  8, 
1499,  died  at  Anet,  in  Orl^anais,  April  22, 
1566.  At  the  age  of  13  she  became  the  wife 
of  Louis  de  Br£z6,  count  de  Manlevrier,  and 

Erand  seneschal  of  Normandy,  by  whom  she 
ad  two  daughters.  She  was  attached  to  the 
court  of  Qneen  Olandc,  and  when  her  father, 
the  seigneur  de  St.  Yallier,  had  been  con- 
demned to  death  for  favoring  the  escape  of 
the  constable  de  Bourbon,  she  bo  touched  the 
heart  of  Francis  I.  by  her  tears  and  beauty, 
that  the  punishment  was  commnted.    In  1S81 
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her  bnsband  died,  and  Diana,  putting  on 
widow's  weedEi,  expressed  a  reaotve  to  wear 
them  till  her  death ;  bat  this  did  not  prevent 
lier  when  nearly  40  years  old  from  becoming 
the  mistress  of  the  doaphin  (her  junior  by 
nearly  20  v^^b),  afterward  Henry  II.  The 
duchess  d'£tampes  then  possessed  the  aJt'ec- 
tions  of  Francis  I.,  and  the  two  fnvorttes 
divided  the  court  until  the  acccssioa  of  the 
daupliia  in  1547,  when  Diana  became  almost 
mistress  of  the  kingdom,  and  her  rival  was 
sent  into  exile.  The  beaaty  and  accomplish- 
ments of  the  young  queen,  Catharine  de' 
Medici,  could  not  provul  against  her  influence. 
The  kin;c  delighted  in  giving  public  tokens  of 
his  infatuation,  admitted  her  to  bis  conncits, 
and  in  1648  created  her  duchess  of  Volenti- 
nois.  She  retained  her  ascenduncy  until  Hen- 
ry's death  in  1569,  when  she  retired  to  the 
Ealace  built  for  her  by  her  royal  lover  at  Anet ; 
Dt  in  1561  she  was  recalled  by  Catharine  do' 
Medici  to  exert  her  influence  in  detaching  tho 
constable  de  Montmorency  from  the  Ohlltillons. 
From  that  time  until  her  death  she  remained 
in  retirement.  Her  power  over  the  king,  even 
when  she  had  reitched  the  age  of  GO,  was  due 
no  less  to  her  beanty  than  t«  her  intellect. 
She  spent  large  sums  in  charity. 

DliPHOSETlCS  (Gr.  Sla<fopi:n<,  to  carry 
through),  medicines  or  agents  which  promote 
perspiration.  (See  Pebspiration.)  The  skin 
IS  one  of  the  channels  for  the  discharge  of  sa- 
line substances,  and  therefore  these,  particu- 
larly the  salts  of  the  alkalies,  are  promoters 
of  the  sudoriferous  action  of  the  skin.  To  fa- 
cilitate their  action,  the  skin  should  be  kept 
warm  and  the  body  in  a  recumbent  position. 
Bathing  with  tepid  water,  as  tending  to  pro- 
duce exosmose  through  the  glandular  mem- 
brane, is  also  favorable.  Among  the  most  im- 
portant diaphoretic  saline  medicines  are  tartar 
emetic,  or  the  double  tartrate  of  antimony  and 
potash,  the  carbonates  of  soda,  potash,  and 
ammonia,  and  sulphate  of  potash,  which  is  one 
of  the  constituents  of  Dover's  powder.  The 
tartar  emetic  is  one  of  the  most  powerful,  and 
may  be  used  to  assist  the  action  of  other  dia- 
phoretics by  producing  relnxation,  and  narcot- 
ics may  be  used  for  the  same  purpose.  Among 
vegetable  diaphoretics  may  be  mentioned 
ipecacnanba,  another   constituent   of  Dover's 

Kwder,  gniuacum,  and  camphor.  It  must  not 
forgotten  that  water,  forming  as  it  docs 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  perspiration,  is  per- 
haps the  most  powerful  as  well  as  safest  of  all 
diaphoretics,  aided  as  it  may  be  by  warmth, 
exercise,  and  friction,  and  that  it  should  nearly 
always  form  an  important  adjunct  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  medicinal  diaphoretics. 

DlAPHEien,  the  transverse  muscle  which 
separates'  the  thoracic  from  the  abdominal 
oavity  in  mammalian  vertebrates.  It  is  flat- 
tened, nearly  circular,  fleshy  at  the  edges,  ten- 
dinous in  the  centre,  elongated,  and  ends  in  a 
point  behind.  In  front  it  is  attached  to  the 
ennform  cartilage  of  the  breast  bone,  on  the 
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sides  to  the  internal  surface  of  the  last  six  ribs, 
behind  to  the  transverse  process  of  the  first 
lumbar  vertebra  and  to  tlie  bodies  of  the  first 
three  vertebr»  of  tho  loins  by  tendinous  slips; 
the  fleshy  fibres  of  the  last  form  the  pillars  of 
Uie  diaphragm,  and  their  tascicnli  crow  each 
other  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  two  openingo, 
one  superior  and  anterior,  giving  passage  to 
the  (Bsophagus  and  par  vagum  nerve,  the  other 
interior,  for  the  passage  of  the  aorta,  thoracic 
duct,  and  vena  azygosj  the  tendinons  centre 
has  been  compared  in  shape  to  a  leaf  of  clover. 
Between  the  middle  and  right  portion  of  the 
tendinous  centre  is  the  opening  for  tlie  passage 
of  the  inferior  vena  cava.  The  diaphragm  ia 
in  relation,  above,  with  the  pericardium  in  the 
middle,  and  with  the  pleurte,  base  of  the  Innga, 
and  walls  of  the  chest  on  the  sides;  below, 
with  the  aorta  in  the  middle,  the  kidneys, 
renal  capsules,  pancreas,  and  dnodenum ;  on 
the  right  side  with  the  liver,  and  on  the  left 
with  the  stomach  and  spleen.  The  direction 
of  the  posterior  fibres  ia  nearly  vertical ;  all 
the  others  converge  toward  the  tendinous  cen- 
tre. The  diaplii-agm  is  the  great  muscle  of 
respiration ;  when  it  contraota,  its  central  ten- 


Tin  Dlirbiipn  viewed  trom  I 

r.  C  /,  the  KM  an  Inftrto 
tbeurlii:  /"/j.  Z>,  the  tlion 
UirODRb  the  dliphninn,  Oat  broad  vbil*  ludlnoiu  DiliMIe 
of  whicli  li  aully  dlitin^lBlied  trmn  (be  nultotlDe  mutcD- 
iar  flbrtA  ivtalch  |ifua  down  to  ChA  riba  uid  iDto  tb*  pilLvt 
in  front  o/  the  Tertobcw. 

dinons  portion  is  drawn  downward,  the  cav- 
ity of  the  chest  is  enlarged,  and  air  mshei  in 
to  expand  the  lungs  during  the  act  of  inspira- 
tion ;  when  forcibly  contracted,  it  may  act  as 
an  assistant  to  the  abdominal  expiratory  mus- 
cles by  diminishing  the  size  of  the  base  of  the 
chest ;  by  its  action  on  the  abdominal  viscera 
it  aids  in  the  expulsion  of  fnces  and  urine ;  in 
ordinarily  tranquil  breathing  the  diaphragm  is 
sufficient  for  the  performance  of  the  fnnction. 
In  animals  the  extent  and  pKieition  of  the  dig! 
phragm  vary  according  to  the  number  of  the 
ribs;  in  those  whose  ribs  extend  nearly  to  the 
pelvis,  as  in  the  horse,  the  thoracic  convexity 
of  the  diaphragm  is  much  greater  than  in  man. 
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Tfab  iroportant  mnsele  !s  liable  to  ntalforma- 
lioai.  vonnds,  and  morbid  conditions ;  its  total 
ii)*nce  is  incompatible  with  any  other  than 
intn-Dterine  life,  as  aerial  respiration  woold  be 
imponible;  its  partial  absence,  lUce  dilatation 
of  iu  DBtnral  openings,  or  laceration  of  its 
Sbtta,  a  accompanied  by  the  passage  of  more 
orlosof  the  abdonunal  viscera  into  the  chest, 
impeding  the  actioii  of  the  heart,  lungs,  and 
(li^Mttve  oi^ans;  in  sach  eases,  the  lifer, 
stoDueh,  omentam,  ileum,  cscnm,  and  part 
of  the  wdon,  have  been  fonnd  above  the  dio- 
phn^.  This  partition  is  also  liable  to  pcne- 
mting  iroands,  and  to  mptnre  from  external 
viDl^QM,  the  latter  being  the  most  dangerous ; 
in  either  case,  nature  alone  can  remedy  the 
eriL  It  is  sometimes  inllamed,  and  in  the 
ibtomatic  diathesis  is  the  seat  of  the  most 
Mcati  pain,  increased  by  every  respiratory  act, 
ind  forcmg  the  patient  to  breathe  almost 
enlircly  by  means  of  the  atxiominal  mnscles. 
Spunodic  contractions  are  familiarly  knonn 
bi  the  pbenomenon  of  hiccooRh ;  this  is  some- 
TimM  merely  a  nervona  alfection,  and  at  others 
ii  »  ^mptom  of  peritonitis,  strangulated  her- 
nia, ud  other  abdominal  diseases. 

MlBBEKIl,  or  Marbekr,  also  called  Diarbek- 
Amiil  imd  Kara-Amid  (anc.  Amidd),  a  town 
of  Turkey  in  Asia,  capital  of  a  vilayet  of  the 
MBU  Duue  (Tarkish  Knrdistan),  on  a  rocky 
emioeDoe  a  abort  distance  from  tbe  right  bank 
el  the  Tigris,  in  lat.  8T°  55'  30"  N.,  Ion.  39" 
oi"  E.,  155  m.  8.  S.  W.  of  Erzemm.  A  fer- 
ile  and  K'ell  coltiratod  plain  surrounds  the 
(itT,  which  is  encompassed  by  walla  pierced 
hrfoir  gates,  and  snrmoanted  by  many  towers. 
h  the  N,  E.  portion  are  the  rnins  of  the  cita- 
ilcl,  femerly  the  residence  of  .the  pasha.  It 
wu  ont«  a  very  fionrialiing  place.  And  con- 
Uin«d,  it  is  iaid,  400,000  inhabitants  in  1T60; 


ctorw  with  Bagdad  and  Aleppo,  its  prosperity 
ha  declined,  and  it  now  contains  only  abont 
^"i.nOd,  chiefly  Uohamraedans  and  Armeniona. 
It  ia  the  seat  of  an  Armenian  arclibishop  and 
tltTN  Catholic  bishops  (anited  Armenian,  Chal- 
ittD.  and  united  Syrian).  Some  trade  is  car- 
ried on  with  Aleppo,  and  the  manufacture 
iirmttun  and  silk  goods,  thoagh  much  dimin- 
ished, is  atill  continaed.  The  streets  ar^  nar- 
n«  and  dirty,  and  most  of  the  houses  are 
of  roogh  stone  covered  with  a  plaster  of  mnd 
ud  straw.  It  contains  many  mosques,  an  Ar- 
meaisa  cathedral  and  other  Christian  church- 
M,  Dnmerons  baths,  caravaniaries,  and  bazaars, 
md  13  well  supplied  with  water,  which  is  in- 
irudnced  by  a  fine  aqnednct,  and  distribnted 
iWogh  the  city  in  numerous  stone  fountains. 
^  walls  are  built  of  a  dark-colored  basalt, 
ijouTied  in  the  neighborhood,  and  many  of 
the  Principal  bnildings  ore  of  the  same  mo- 
Jerini.— Diarbekir,  then  called  Aralda,  was  en- 
Wed  and  fortiOed  by  Conatantine.  On  the 
invtnon  of  Mesopotamia  by  the  Saracens  It 
Ml  into  their  hands.    At  the  end  of  the  14th 
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oentorj  It  was  pillaged  by  the  Uongob  under 
Tamerlane,  ana  in  161S  it  was  captured  by 
Sultan  Selim  I. 

DliKBHIEl  (Gr.  Siaplii'.v,  to  flow  through),  a 
disease  characterized  by  frequent  loose  alvine 
discharges.  In  a  proiwr  aystem  of  nosology  diar- 
rhcea  would  scarce nnd  a  place ;  itisasymptom 
rather  than  a  disease,  and  is  produced  by  a  num- 
ber of  different  pathological  conditions.  It  ia 
present  in  the  course  of  typhoid  fever,  ia  a  fre- 
quent accompaniment  of  plitiiisia,  and  is  some- 
timea  an  attendant  upon  albuminuria  and  other 
forma  of  blood  poisonmg ;  it  is  caused  by  inflam- 
mation and  ulceration  of  the  bowela.  Those 
slighter  forma  of  the  complaint  only  will  be 
noticed  here  which  are  indefwndent  of  consti- 
tutional causes,  and  which  are  produced  by  a 
temporary  irritation  or  snb -inflammation  of 
the  intestinal  mucous  membrane.  Diarrhoea 
is  often  caused  by  the  use  uf  crude  and  indi- 
gestible food,  or  even  by  food  ordinarily  whole- 
some taken  in  too  great  quantity  or  variety. 
Fruit;  particularly  wnen  add  and  nnripo,  un- 
cooked vegetables,  as  encumbers  and  salads, 
food  in  B  state  of  incipient  decomposition,  the 
flesh  of  immature  animals,  as  young  Teal,  &o., 
are  all  liable  to  act  upon  tjte  bowels.  Certain 
articles,  as  mnshrooms,  shellflsh,  the  richer  va- 
rieties of  ordinary  fish,  as  salmon,  from  pecu- 
liarity of  habit  disagree  with  particular  indi- 
viduals and  produce  diarrhcea.  The  same  is 
true  of  a  total  change  of  diet ;  food  perfectly 
wholesome  to  those  accustomed  to  it,  and  the 
water  osed  habitually  in  certain  districts  of 
country,  often  cause  bowel  complaints  in  the 
stranger.  Emotions  of  the  mina,  particularly 
grief  and  anger,  in  some  persons  promptly  occa- 
sion an  attack  of  diarrhoea ;  others  are  aS'ected 
in  tlio  sanie  way  by  sudden  changes  of  temper- 
ature, wet  feet,  or  exposure  to  cold.  Where 
diarrhcea  is  caused  by  the  ingestion  of  food 
rendered  irritating  by  its  quantity  or  quality, 
the  purging  itself  soon  removes  the  cause  of 
irritation  and  the  diarrhcea  ceases ;  if  this 
should  not  be  the  case,  a  moderate  opiate  or 
an  anodyne  combined  with  an  astringent  are 
all  that  is  necessary.  When  diarrhcea  is  de- 
pendent on  exposure  to  cold,  a  bland,  unirri- 
tating  diet,  the  warm  bath,  and  the  use  of 
opium  or  of  opinm  and  ipecacuanha  in  small 
doses,  may  be  had  recourse  to;  in  such  casea 
the  patient  is  generally  benefited  by  wearing  a 
flannel  bandage  around  the  abdomen. — Infanta 
at  the  breast  sometimes  suiFer  from  bowel 
complaint ;  here  it  is  commonly  caused  by  over- 
feeding. Ordinarily  nature 'provides  against 
this  by  thefocility  with  which  the  infant  vomits; 
the  stomach  frees  itself  from  the  excess  of  food, 
and  no  mischief  is  done;  but  when  the  infant 
does  not  vomit,  diarrhira  is  caused,  and  undi- 
gested curd  is  present  in  large  quantity  in  the 
evacuations.  The  obvious  remedy  is  the  pro- 
longation of  the  intervals  at  which  tbe  child 
is  suckled.  During  dentition  in  infants,  from 
the  large  qiiantity  of  blood  sent  to  the  digeative 
organs,  aod  the  rapid  evolution  which  they  oro 
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underKOing,  tb«  boweli  are  irritable,  and  diar- 
rhea often  mpervenee;  tliia  is  beet  gaarded 
against  by  care  in  the  diet  and  &  proper  ob- 
gervance  of  hygienic  regnlationH, — A  popular 
remedy  for  diarrh<ea,  especiall/  in  cases  which 
precede  an  attack  of  cholera,  is  a  uiixtiire  of 
eqnal  parts  of  laQdonum,  tiootnre  of  rhubarb, 
spirits  of  camphor,  tincture  of  oapeioem,  and 
essence  of  peppermint,  taken  io  dosea  of  SO  to 
80  dropS'in  a  little  water  at  frequent  intervals 
until  relief  is  aiforded.     (See  Cholbba.) 

DUB,  A.  GMfilHc,  a  Brazilian  poet,  bom  in 
Casias,  Ang.  10,  182S,  died  at  sea  in  1864. 
He  was  educated  in  Purtugal,  and  returning 
to  bis  aatire  oonntry  published  a  volume  of 
poema 'entitled  pTimeiroi  eanto*  (Rio  de  Ja- 
neiro, 184B),  which  was  followed  by  his  drama 
of  Ltonor  de  Sfendonfo,  tSe^undo*  cantei,  and 
Ultimo*  eaatct.  In  184^  he  was  chosen  pro- 
fessor of  natioDal  history  in  the  college  of 
Dom  Pedro  II.  In  J865  he  was  aent  by  the 
government  to  study  the  seientifio  institutions 
of  France  and  Germany.  Returning  to  Brazil 
in  ISSS,  he  was  appointed  historian  and  eth- 
nographer to  the  expedition  sent  by  tbe  govern- 
ment to  explore  the  provinces  bordering  on 
the  Amaion.  In  consequence  of  his  arduous 
labors  in  this  expedition  he  vi^ted  Europe  in 
1862  to  restore  his  health.  In  September, 
1864,  he  embarked  for  Brazil,  and  died  near 
the  coast.  Diss  published  the  first  four  can- 
tos of  an  American  epic,  Ot  I'ymiirai  (Leipsio, 
1HS7),  and  a  Dieeiortario  da  lingtia  Tvpy,  cha- 
mada  lingua  braHliana  (Leipsic,  1856).  A 
collection  of  his  poema,  nniler  the  title  Cantoi, 
was  published  at  Leipsio  (4th  ed.,  16BS).  Hia 
poetry  ia  popular  in  Brazil. 

mis,  BartbalMKi,  a  Portngnese  navigator, 
born  about  the  middle  of  the  IGtlj  century,  lost 
at  sea.  May  39,  1600,  while  on  his  way  from 
Brazil  to  India.  In  i4SR  he  sailed  on  an  ex- 
pedition to  explore  the  W.  coast  of  Africa,  and 
without  knowing  it  woe  carried  around  tbe 
southern  point  of  the  continent  and  landed  at 
the  month  of  Great  Fish  river,  where  he  dis- 
covered that  he  was  on  the  E.  coast.  The 
stormy  cape,  which  he  doabled  on  hia  return  in 
1487,  he  called  Cabo  Tormmtoto,  a  name  which 
the  king  of  Portugal  changed  into  Cabo  de 
Boa  Etperanpa  or  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  He 
subsequently  suled  on  another  African  expedi- 
tion under  Vasco  da  Gama ;  and  he  command- 
ed one  of  the  vesaela  in  the  fleet  with  which 
Caliral  discovered  Brazil.  It  was  on  this  ex- 
pedition that  he  perished. 

DllSTASE  (6r.  itUrnnu,  to  separate),  a  pecu- 
liar principle  which  is  formed  during  the  ger- 
mination of  seeds.  It  is  moat  abundantly  pro- 
duced in  the  cereals,  particularly  in  barley.  It 
is  formed  at  the  base  of  the  sprout,  by  a  change 
which  takes  place  in  the  albumen  within  and 
■about  the  germ  by  the  action  of  the  vitnliring 

Erinciple  which  has  been  awakened  within  it 
y  heat  and  moisture.  For  the  mode  of  pro- 
ducing diastase,  see  Bbkwing.  It  may  be  ex- 
tracted   from  malt  by  steeping  in  water  at 
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abont  60'  F.,  when  it  wQI  be  dissolved  ti^ether 
with  an  albuminona  body.  A  pasty  miitnre  ia 
produced,  which  ia  pressed,  and  the  liquor  fil- 
tered and  heated  to  about  ITO°,  to  coagnlate 
the  albuminous  body,  and  again  filtered.  This 
filtrate  contains  the  diaatsse,  and  may  be  used 
for  obtaining  the  peculiar  effects  of  that  body; 
bnt  to  obtain  it  in  a  pure  state  it  is  precipitated 
from  the  solution  by  the  action  of  absolute  al- 
cohoL  It  is  a  white,  amorphous,  fioccalcnt 
substance,  soluble  in  water  and  dilute  alcohol, 
but  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol,  tasteless,  and 
easily  decomposed.  Moistened  starch,  when 
subjected  to  the  action  of  only  a  minnte  qnan- 
.  titj  of  it  (one  part  in  2,000,  according  to  Payen 
and  Persoz),  at  160°  F.,  soon  becomes  disorgan- 
ized and  converted  into  soluble  starch,  dex- 
trine, and  grape  sngar.  Diastase  in  solution 
changes  so  readily  that  it  soon  becomes  acid 
and  loses  its  power  of  transforming  starch.  Ic 
ia  destroyed  by  boiling  its  solution;  an  im- 
portant fact,  which  is  taken  advantage  of  in 
the  manufacture  of  dextrine,  to  arrest  the 
transformation  when  the  production  of  that 
substance  has  reached  the  greatest  practicable 
amonnt,  and  also  in  the  brewing  of  beer,  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  fermentation  daring 
the  cooling  of  the  wort.  li  has  never  been 
obtained  in  such  a  condition  as  to  afford  A  sat- 
isfactory analysis.  According  to  the  above 
authoritiea,  the  amount  of  nitrogen  varies, 
being  less  when  the  substance  has  been  care- 
^lly  prepared.  From  this  fact,  and  fhnn  the 
convertibility  of  starch  into  glucose  by  sev- 
eral other  sabstances,  it  has  been  suggested 
that  instead  of  being  a  prinriple  of  definite 
composition,  it  is  probably  an  albuminous  com- 
pound, passing -through  a  change  or  scries  of 
changes.  This  view  is  strengthened  by  the 
discovery,  by  Dubrunfaut,  qf  another  substance 
in  malt,  aimilor  in  its  eSecta,  which  he  has 
called  maltine,  and  linds  to  be  even  more  ac- 
tive than  diastase;  an  equal  quantity  being 
capable  of  effecting  ten  times  as  much  trans- 
formation. Be  also  obt^ed  a  third  hot  less 
active  substance  than  diastase,  and  believes 
the  latter  and  the  other  two  substances  to  be 
the  same  body  undergoing  decomposition.  The 
action  of  alcohol  when  used  to  precipitate  the 
diastase  destroys  the  so-called  modifications. 

DUTHIXMNCT  (Gr.  i,i,  through,  and  ekpfia, 
heat),  permeability  to  the  rays  of  heat.  Dia- 
thermanous  bodies  have  the  same  relation  to 
calorific  rays  that  transparent  ones  have  to' 
rays  of  light;  and  those  bodies  which  are  im- 
permeable to  rays  of  heat,  or  bear  the  same 
relation  to  it  that  opaque  ones  do  to  light,  are 
called  atbermanous.  It  was  long  known  that 
rays  of  heat  from  an  intense  source  were  ca- 
pable of  passing  through  certain  transparent 
enbstancea,  lite  glass,  in  lines  sntiject  to  the 
same  laws  of  refraction  as  those  of  light ;  bnt 
it  was  not  supposed  that  snch  transmission  was 
possible  through  bodies  which  are  opaque  to 
light  Pictet  of  Geneva  was  the  first  to  show 
that  radiant  heat,  from  obscure  as  well  as  frcmi 
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Imninoiu  aonrcea,  wotdd  pan  through  plates  of 
dlffertnt  transparcDt  Babstanoes.  Bat  it  was 
even  then  believed  by  rnanj  that  the  heat  was 
commoiucated  by  being  absorbed  and  aabae- 


HcnanTi  Apputiu. 

qneDtly  radiated  by  the  transniittiDg  body,  until 
Pr^FostofGenevaproved  the  fallacy  of  this  idea 

bv  ptsring  rays  of  heat  throngb  ice,  of  anfficient 
power  to  ignite  combustible  substances.  The 
inrestigations  of  Uellooi,  however,  placed  the 
subject  in  a  clearer  light,  and  to  him  we  owe 
most  of  the  facts  that  other  distingnished  inves- 
tigators (among  whom  are  Bunsen,  Eircbhofi', 
TfDdall,  and  Balfour  Stewart)  have  elucidated 
by  Damerons  brilliant  experiments,  which  have 
pven  the  subjects  of  radiant  heat  and  light 
so  mnch  interest  at  the  present  time.  The  ap- 
paratus Qsed  by  Melloni  in  hia  experiments  on 
the  diathermancy  of  various  bodies  is  repre- 
sented in  the  engraving,  Nobili's  thermo-elec- 
tric pile,  made  of  alternate  layers  of  bismath 
and  antimony,  represented  at  a,  connected  by 
n^per  wires  witli  a  delicate  galvanometer  h, 
ccoAiluted  the  thermometer  employed  by  Mel- 
loni  to  mensure  the  radiant  heat  transmitted 
through  the  substances  eiperiincnted  upon, 
and  which  he  termed  his  thermo-multiplier. 
The  transmitted  rays  were  received  upon  one 
of  the  faces  of  the  pile,  and  generated  gal- 
vanic electricity  in  proportion  to  their  qnan- 
tity.  which  was  indicated  by  the  galvanometer. 
The  body  whose  diathermancy  was  the  subject 
of  experiment  was  placed  upon  an  ai^uatable 
stand  at  r,  while  two  screens,  d  and  e,  one 
for  excluding  the  rays  of  heat  until  the  test 
ihoald  commence,  and  the  other  for  limiting 
the  pencil  of  rays,  were  placed  between  e  and 
Ibe  source  of  heat,  /,  which  might  be  a  Lo- 
ratelh  lamp,  a  coil  of  incaudescent  platinum 
wire,  a  heated  metallic  ball,  a  can  of  boiling 
water,  or  any  other  body  heated  to  the  desired 
degree.  Daring  his  investigations  he  made  an 
important  discovery,  which  has  since  beennsed 
to  great  practical  advantage  by  Tyndall  in 
Tuanj  brilliant  experiments  upon  the  transrais- 
aon  of  beat  through  gases  and  vapors,  viz. : 
that  rock  salt  is  almost  perfectly  diatherma- 
DODS  to  radiant  heat  from  all  aonrces,  whether 
luoiinoas  or  obscnre.  Indeed,  he  supposed  it 
to  be  perfectly  diatbennanons,  attributing  the 
nearly  constant  loss  of  77  per  cent  of  the  heat 
Ming  npcm  it  to  reflection  horn  the  sarfsce. 
Jn  iK&ag  the  dlatbennanoy  of  liqnida,  Helloni 


placed  them  in  narrow  trougfaa  of  tbin  glass, 
and  measured  their  transmitting  c^woitj  br 
the  difference  in  the  amount  of  heat  which 
passed  through  them  when  empty  and  when 
filled  with  the  liqnid.  The  following  table 
shows  the  percentage  of  heat  transmitted  by 
several  of  the  substances  with  which  Helloni 
experimented,  using  four  different  sources  of 
heat.  The  experiments  wore  made  by  ascer- 
taining the  detlectioD  of  the  needle  of  the  ther- 
mo-multiplier when  the  rays  from  each  source 
were  passed  tlirough  air,  and,  calling  this 
amount  100,  passing  the  rays  from  each  source 
through  the  vaiious  substances,  and  noticing 
the  deflection  prodnced. 
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These  results  show  that  transparency  to  rays 
of  light  and  permeability  to  tnose  of  heat,  or 
diathermancy,  although  they  accompany  each 
other  to  a  certain  extent,  do  not  do  so  propor- 
tionately. Bock  salt,  it  is  seen,  is  equally  dia- 
thermanous  to  all  the  sources  named  in  the 
table.  It  is  found,  however,  to  be  not  perfect- 
ly diathennanons  to  rays  of  extremely  low  re- 
frauglbility,  as  will  he  noticed  farther  on.  The 
difference  exhibited  by  glass  in  transmittine 
heat  from  the  dilt'erent  sources  is  very  marked. 
Thus,  while  transmitting  39  per  cent,  of  the 
rays  from  a  Locatelli  lamp,  and  28  from  incan- 
descent platinum,  it  permits  the  passage  of 
only  S  per  oent.  of  those  which  are  emitted 
from  copper  heated  to  752°  F.,  and  is  com- 
pletely opaque  to  those  issuing  from  copper  at 
212°.  Again,  clear  rock  crystal  transmitted 
only  1  per  cent,  more  heat  from  the  Locatelli 
lamp  than  did  smoky  quartz,  and  no  more  from 
the  other  sources ;  a  fact  which  ahows  how 
little  heat  is  contained  in  the  highly  luminous 
raysof  the  spectrum.  The  low  diathermancy  of 
ice  is  here  also  shown ;  a  property  which  adapts 
it,  as  well  as  the  other  forms  of  water,  which 
share  it  in  a  like  degree,  to  the  various  rela- 
tions it  austaina  with  organized  life.  The  fol- 
lowing table,  also  from  Melloni,  shows  the 
amount  of  transmission  by  various  liquids,  the 
source  of  heat  being  an  argand  lamp  with  a 
glass  chimney,  and  the  liqntds  ^  of  an  inek  in 
thickness,  fadd  in  glass  oellfr: 
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A  remarkable  fact  in  relation  to  the  diather- 
manof  of  bodies  is  that  r^je  of  heat  which 
.  have  onre  b«en  traiiBUiitted  b]r  a  anbatance 
will  readily  pass  thronf^h  a  second  plate  of  the 
eame  material  with  little  or  no  loss;  that  is, 
Klass  IB  nearly  diathennanoua  to  heat  which 
has  already  passed  through  glass,  and  ice  is 
nearly  diathorroanons  to  heat  which  has  passed 
through  water  or  ice,  or  a  considerable  depth 
of  watery  vapor.  Another  very  important 
fact,  intimately  connected  with  the  anbject  of 
molecnlar  physics,  is  that  aU  bodies,  solids, 
liquids,  and  gases,  are  nearly  athermanons  to 
heat  which  is  radiated  by  the  same  body. 
Thus,  rock  salt,  which  is  nearly  diatherma- 
nona  to  all  sources  of  heat,  absoriis  moat  of  the 
rays  that  are  radiated  by  heated  rock  salt. 
Balfour  Stewart  foand  that  a  moderately  thick 
plate  of  cold  rock  salt  would-  stop  three  fourths 
of  tlie  heat  radiated  from  a  plate  of  rock  salt. 
This  fact  is  aoconnted  for  on  tlie  wove  theory, 
by  supposing  that  tlie  rays  of  very  low  re- 
fraogibility,  -which  are  the  ones  radiated  by 
this  substance,  have  the  power  of  exciting 
vibrations  of  the  same  wave  length  in  the  same 
material,  and  are  tlierefore  accepted  or  ab- 
sorhed;  whereas  the  rays  of  higlier  refrangi- 
bility,  and  consequently  of  shorter  wave  len^^b, 
which  most  other  bodies  emit,  are  allowed  to 
pass  through  rock  salt  because  they  Lave  not 
the  power,  by  reason  of  non -accordance,  to 
set  its  particles  into  vibration.  From  the 
fact  that  this  aubstance  only  radiates  heat  of 
low  refrangibility,  it  would  be  concluded  that 
when  heated  it  would  require  a  long  time  to 
cool,  and  also  that  it  would  accept  radiant 
heat  slowly,  although  it  is  readily  warmed  by 
conduction;  and  this  conclosion  is  borne  out 
by  eitperiment.    The  absorbing  and  radiating 

Kwers  of  bodies  are  reciprocal  and  equal,  as 
s  been  shown  by  the  eiperiments  of  Sir 
John  Leslie,  Bitchie,  end  others.  The  diather- 
mancy of  a  body  may  therefore  be  stated  as 
inversely  proportional  to  its  power  of  radia- 
tion. Athermauous  bodies,  or  those  which 
are  only  slightly  diathermanous,  are  more  per- 
meable to  rays  of  high  than  to  those  of  low 
refrangibility ;  consequently,  if  the  inminous- 
neas  of  a  Same  is  increased,  although  it  may 
contain  no  more  heat,  it  will  radiate  more 
through  partially  diathermaoous  media,  as  for 
instaoce  moiat  air,  glass,  and  alum.     Agmn, 


if  its  Inminousness  ia  decreased,  these  media 
will  be  more  opaqae  to  its  rays;  and  if  heat 
of  still  lower  refrangibility  is  substituted  for 
the  flame,  their  opacity  will  be  the  more  in- 
creased. The  investigations  of  Tyndall  on  the 
heat-absorbing  powers  of  varions  liquids  and 
gases,  or  in  other  word*  their  relative  diather- 
mancy, have  also  thrown  much  light  on  the  snb- 
iectofthemolecular  constitution  of  matter.  He 
has  ahown  that  elementary  bodies  are  general- 
ly much  more  diathermanous  than  compounda. 
Thia  has  been  need  as  a  remarkable  evidence  in 
favor  of  the  wave  theory  of  light,  because  by 
adopting  it  the  phenomena  of  transmission  and 
absorption  are  perfectly  accounted  for,  and  in 
no  other  way.  Placing  a  solution  of  iodine  in 
bisulphide  of  carbon  in  a  rock  wilt  prism,  he 
found  that  it  transmitted  99  i>er  cent,  of  all  the 
r^semitted  by  a  body  heateu  below  Ituninons- 
ness.  Converging  the  rays  which  were  trans- 
mitted through  the  solution,  he  found  them  as 
effectual  in  producing  combustion  as  if  the 
transmission  had  not  been  made.  Iodine  is 
therefore  diathermanous  to  rays  of  obscnre 
heat.  The  elementary  gases  and  their  me- 
ohanioal  mixtures  he  found  to  be  almost  per- 
fectly diathermanous,  while  compound  gases 
and  vapors  are  partially  so,  many  of  then) 
transmitting  only  rays  of  high  refrangibility, 
or  those  belonfpng  to  the  luminous  spectmni. 
The  diathermancy  of  dry  atmospheric  air 
was  found  to  l>e  more  than  360  times  that  of 
nitrous  oxide  gas,  a  chemical  compound  Af  the 
constituents  of  the  air  in  the  same  propor- 
tion ;  and  this  he  regards  as  one  of  the  strong- 
est proofs  that  the  atmosphere  is  a  mechanical 
mixture,  and  not  a  chemical  compoond.  In 
experimenting  upon  the  conductivity  of  dif- 
ferent substances,  Tyndall  found  that  this 
property  in  a  body  was  generally  commensn- 
rat«  with  its  diathermancy,  with  one  exception, 
which  was  that  slightly  diathermanous  rock 
crystal  was  a  better  conductor  than  almost 
perfectly  diathermauons  rock  salt.  The  latter 
substance  has,  however,  a  high  conducting 
power ;  and  it  was  found  that  rock  salt,  glass, 
calcareous  spar,  sclcnite,  and  alum  maintained 
the  same  order  of  conductivity  that  they  did 
of  diathermancy  in  the  experiments  of  Hel- 
loni.  Bome  of  the  eiperiments  made  by  Tyn- 
dall will  be  more  particularly  described  in  tho 
article  on  Hbat,  The  ol^ect  he  had  in  view 
made  it  necessary  to  employ  apparatus  which 
would  allow  of  the  transmission  of  the  rnya 
of  lowest  refVangibility,  becanse  it  is  theae 
that  are  especially  interfered  with  by  vapors 
and  compound  gosca.  His  sources  of  heat 
were  often  metal  surfaces  heated  with  boiling 
wat«r,  or  to  a  temperature  far  below  redness, 
and  the  rays  were  passed  through  a  tube 
whose  ends  were  closed  with  plates  of  trans- 
parent rock  salt.  This  tube  could  he  eihansted 
before  the  gas  or  vapor  was  admitted,  and  the 
latter  could  be  introduced  through  apperstas 
which  excluded  alt  moisture ;  so  that  many 
errors  which  have  often  affected  the  value  of 
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Kiiou  experiments  were  avoided.  The  fol- 
ing  table  shows  the  relative  abgorption  of 
niliint  heat  of  MTerol  different  elementary 
aoit  Hmpoond  gssea,  and  the  vast  difference  in 
tbe  degree  of  diathermancy  which  they  pos- 
Kss;  the  transmUwon  was  made  through  each 
of  ike  gases  at  the  ccanmon  pressure  of  the 
atmocphere : 


o^ 

AJtboo^  these  gases  are  i>erfeet1y  permeable 
le  lU  the  raTi  of  the  Inminoos  speotrum,  to 
those  oT  the  obacare  heat  which  was  employed 
IB  these  experiments  they  exliihit  a  great  dif- 
ference of  absorbing  power,  nitrons  oiide  gas 
ibtorbing  356  times  and  ammonia  1,]9S  dmeH 
umachssdry  air.  If  the  tube  had  been  closed 
vith  partiuUy  athermanons  glass  instead  of  dia- 
thennauoDB  rock  salt,  no  sucn  resu  Its  could  have 
been,  obtained,  aa  the  glass  would  have  ufted 
out  nearly  all  the  rays  of  low  refrongibility 
b«fore  Ihey  fell  upon  the  gases  whose  powers  of 
^■sorption  were  the  subject  of  experiment. — 
The  investigBtions  which  have  been  made  upon 
the  sabject  of  diathermancy  have  been  of 
greit  advantage  in  arriving  at  theoretical  con- 
duioDS  in  regard  to  the  molecular  consti- 
tatHHi  of  matter.  In  nndertakiag  to  explain 
wliy  radiant  heat  of  low  refrangibiiity  pasaea 
■0  moeh  more  readily  through  elementary  than 
through  compound  gasss,  the  mind  is  obliged 
lo  form  coucepUons  of  the  different  conditions 
in  rbich  the  atoms  ore  arranged  in  these  two 
classes  of  matt^".  In  the  elementary  gas  they 
must  be  so  disposed  as  to  allow  the  waves  of 
heit  to  vibrate  freely  without  accepting  their 
Tibrationa,  while  in  the  compound  gas  they 
mast  be  so  arranged  as  to  receive  or  unite  with 
them,  or,  in  common  language,  to  absorb  them. 
In  one  ease,  therefore,  the  miud  conceives  of 
the  atoms  as  swinging  in  the  ether  singly,  re- 
ceiving but  little  motion  from  its  vibrations; 
Thile  in  the  other  they  are  grooped  together 
in  compound  masses  or  molecules,  which  offer 
more  obstruction  to  the  ethereal  waves,  and 
therefore  transfer  to  themselves  a  correspond- 
ing degree  of  enemr.  Tyndall  found  the  body 
owoe  to  be  highly  athermanous,  a  quality 
which  greatly  distinguishes  it  from  common 
oxygen.  It  has  been  held  that  ozone  is  a  com- 
puBiiiJ  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  Now,  heat 
destroys  ozone,  leaving  oxygen ;  but  if  it  also 
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oont^n*  hydrogen,  some  aqueous  vapor  must 
also  result  from  the  disorganization  of  the 
ozone.  This  vapor  remaning  in  the  oxygen 
would  impair  its  diathermancy.  But  the  gas 
obtained  by  heating  ozone  is  as  diathermanous 
as  oxygen  obtained  in  the  ordinary  way ;  there- 
fore it  contuns  no  aqueous  vapor,  and  the 
ozone  from  which  it  was  derived  most  be 
simply  oxygen,  with  its  atoms  grooped  toge- 
ther somewhat  after  tlie  manner  of  a  com- 
pound gea.  TheUiathermancy  of  iodine  to  the 
□hsoure,  and  its  opacity  to  the  luminous  rays, 
allows  the  visible  to  be  divided  from  the  in- 
visible spectrum  which  lies  beyond  the  red 
rays,  by  passing  the  light  of  an  incandescent 
body  through  a  hollow  prism  of  rock  salt  con- 
taining a  solution  of  iodine  in  bisulphide  of 
carbon.  The  conclusion  to  be  arrived  at  from 
a  consideration  of  this  fact  is,  in  the  opinion 
of  Tyndall,  that  the  luminous  waves  which 
are  intercepted  by  the  iodine  are  in  accord 
with  its  dissolved  stoma,  and  therefore  con 
transfer  their  motion  or  ener^  to  them. 
Transparency  and  diathermancy  he  therefore 
considers  as  synonymous  witli  discord,  and 
opacity  and  athermancy  as  synonymous  with 
accord,  between  the  waves  of  ether  and  thoee 
of  the  molecules  of  the  body  on  which  they 
fall,  or  through  which  they  pass.  The  black- 
nesa  of  lampblack  he  ascHhes  to  the  accord 
between  the  vibrations  of  its  atoms  and  the 
waves  embraced  within  the  luminous  portion 
of  the  spectrum ;  and  the  luminous  rays  which 
it  absorbs  are  the  ones  which  it  radiates  when 
raised  to  a  suGBcient  temperature.  But  lamp- 
black is  also  diathermanous  to  the  very  ex- 
treme obscure  rays  of  the  spectrum  ;  a  fact 
which  was  shown  by  Melloni.  Aqueous  vapor, 
although  perfectly  transparent  to  the  luminous 
rays  of  the  spectrum,  was  found  by  Tyndall  to 
be  quite  opaque  to  those  of  the  dark  spectrum. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  interestiug  facts  con- 
nected with  the  whole  subject  of  heat,  and  of 
the  greatest  importauce,  not  only  in  a  strictly 
scientific  sense,  but  in  its  practical  bearing  upon 
questions  of  meteorology,  and  thereforeupon  the 
business  of  every-day  life.  The  formation  of 
clouds  by  the  radiation  and  couseqaent  loss  of 
heat  from  vapor  through  the  drier  atmosphere 
above,  as  well  as  by  the  condensation  produced 
by  currents  of  cool  air,  and  the  formation  of 
dew  from  the  same  cause,  the  equableness  of 
moist  climates  and  the  cold  of  high  mountains, 
could  never  have  been  well  understood  unless 
the  subject  of  the  comparative  diathermancy 
of  dry  and  moiet  gosea,  particularly  of  the  at- 
mosphere in  its  various  hygrometric  condi- 
tions, had  been  carefully  investigated. 

DIATOIUCEX,  minute  plants  growing  in  moist 
situations,  in  collections  of  fresh  water  or  in 
the  sea,  consisting  of  frustules  of  various  forms, 
the  walls  of  which  cont»n  a  large  quantity 
of  sile:c,  and  are  often  beautifully  diversified  and 
marbled  by  strite  or  by  dots.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  general  resemblance  of  these  curious 
vegetations  to  the  species  of  desmidieie,  they 
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are  clearly  made  dirtinct  by  the  fiintj  fronde, 
aingDlBr  Btriation,  and  abaence  of  green  nolor- 
iDg  matter.  Agardh  asBerta  tbnt  maoy  of  these 
organUms  hare  aa  much  affinity  with  the  min- 
eral kingdom  aa  with  the  vegetable,  being  in 
fact  vegetable  cryatula,  bounded  by  right  lines 
and  collected  into  a  crystallifonn  body,  and 
having  aa  other  difference  from  minerale  than 
that  the  individnala  have  the  power  of  again 
aeparsting  from  eaoh  other.  As  in  the  case  of 
the  desmidieffi,  there  are  solitary  species,  and 
others  grouped  ao  aa  to  form  lines  and  mem- 
branes. In  some,  the  prodaction  of  new  plants 
from  spores  presents  the  same  disaimilarity  be- 
tween the  young  and  the  adnlt  forma.  There 
are  also  nomerooa  genera  which  can  be  accu- 
rately distinguished  not  only  by  the  difference 
of  form  or  outline,  but  by  their  own  peculiar 
Btriations,  markings,  and  dots.  In  both  the 
aingle  and  the  aaaociated  apeciea  there  la  a  dia- 
tinct  pellucid  i>eduncle  or  footstalk.  This  is 
Bometimes  conuderably  dilated  above,  or  «1ae 
forked,  aometimes  repeatedly.  In  this  case 
each  ft'nstule  remaina  attached,  the  base  dila- 
ting aa  may  tie  required.  This  arrangement 
gives  a  Eui-like  appearance  of  great  beauty. 
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But  in  the  thread-like  apeciee  it  ia  only  the 
oomera  that  remain  attached;  as  no  stem  or 
footstalk  is  visible  here,  it  baa  been  conjectured 
that  it  exists  only  in  those  plants  which  have 
grown  from  aporae  or  in  the  seedling  forms. 
Certain  channels  or  apertures  are  ao  arranged 
aa  to  convey  the  water  to  the  inner  cellular 
membranes,  and  thus  to  afford  nutriment.  The 
same  curioua  conjugation  to  be  seen  in  other 
algffl  has  been  detected  in  the  diatomacete  by 
Thwaitea,  and  baa  been  confirmed  by  Berkeley 
and  Broome.  It  ia  computed  that  vast  areas 
of  solid  earthy  matter  are  doe  to  the  growth, 

Presence,  and  decay  of  these  minute  organisms, 
[any  of  the  moat  beaotiliil  are  found  in  the 
gnano  of  commerce,  donbtleas  awallowod  in 
die  food  of  birds,  and  still  remaining  in  perfect 
preservation.  In  the  United  States,  massea  of 
several  inches  in  thickness  are  found  on  the 
bottoms  of  ponds,  compoaedof  myriads  of  these 
organiams,  which  on  being  exposed  to  desicca- 
tion become  as  white  and  friable  aa  chalk.  Even 
peat  bogsand  meadows  abound  with  them.  The 
polishing  powders  sold  under  the  name  of  tripoli 
tn  compo6«d  of  these  natoral  ailidoua  frag- 


ments. Thesoundingsontheshoresof  Victoria 
Barrier^  Australia,  ia  water  whose  average 
depth  is  1,800  ft.,  were  fonnd  by  Dr.  Hooker 
to  be  invariably  charged  with  diatomaoeous  re- 
maina. These  fossil  species  are  often  so  identi- 
cal with  recent  ones,  that  it  would  be  scarcely 
too  extravagant  to  admit  the  assertion  of  Ehren- 
berg,  that  species  are  to  be  found  in  a  living 
Btat«  in  situations  where  they  have  been  propa- 
gated from  times  far  anterior  to  the  existence 
of  man.  The  Uuit«d  States  are  rich  in  the 
diatomaoen,  both  fossil  and  living.  In  the 
tertiary  infuaorial  stratum  of  Kichmond,  Ya., 
Ehrenberg  detected  20  genera  and  48  species, 
of  which  all  were  also  European  exceptii^  two. 
This  group  of  American  forms  is  of  pecnliar 
interest,  because  the  strata  at  Richmond  are  de- 
cidedly of  marine  ori^n,  and  consequently  pve 
at  (mce  a  general  view  of  theae  marine  micro- 
scopio  forms  along  the  North  American  eoasL 
Of  the  perfectiy  free  diatoms  we  have  many 
species  of  navievlatea  remarkable  for  beanty, 
symmetry,  or  delicacy,  or  else  for  their  Btria- 
tions. ThelargeBt,moiitcommon,BiidraDst  eafi- 
ly  distinguished  is  tmtieula  viridU,  of  an  oblong 
outline,  found  in  every  ditch  and  pond.  It  can 
be  detected  in  great  abundance  in  the  ashes  of 

feat,  and  in  the  deposits  of  inliiBorial  earths. 
ts  length  is  about  y'r  of  a  line.  Several  of  a 
sigmoid  outline  are  very  remarkable  for  the 
delicacy  of  their  striie,  of  which  may  be  men- 
tioned phuroti^ma  Baltiea,  P.  hippoeampvt, 
but  more  particularly  P.  angulata.  The  linea 
of  striation  upon  NiUiekia  tif/moidea  are  about 
jy^jri  of  an  inch  apart  In  fragilaria  we 
bare  long  threads  of  fmstulea  adhering  with 
considerable  firmness  at  their  commissures: 
bat  in  diatoma  they  adhere  only  at  a  single 
point,  so  as  to  form  curious  chains  of  divided 
or  separated  joints.  Prof.  Bailey  describes 
iaeilaria  paradoxa  aa  a  very  interesting  Fpe- 
oiea,  presenting  by  its  curious  motions  and  its 

iiaradosical  appearance  an  object  well  calcn- 
ated  to  astonish  all  who  behold  it.  At  one 
moment  the  needle-shaped  frustules  lie  side 
by  side,  forming  a  recton^lar  plate;  sudden- 
ly one  of  the  t'ruatules  alidee  forward  a  littie 
way,  the  neit  slides  a  little  also,  and  so  on 
through  the  whole  number,  each,  however, 
retaining  a  contact  .through  part  of  its  length 
with  the  adjoining  ones.  By  this  united  mo- 
tion the  parallelogram  is  changed  into  a  long 
line  1  then  some  of  the  fmstulcs  slide  togeth- 
er again,  so  that  the  form  is  then  much  hka 
a  banner.  Similar  motions  are  constantly  go- 
ing on,  and  with  such  rapidity  that  the  eye  can 
scarcely  follow  them.  Thecanseof  thismotion 
is  wholly  unknown,  but  it  is  proliably  mechani- 
cal and  not  vital,  Mr.  Smith,  in  his  work  on 
the  diatomacefe,  estimates  this  motion  aa  be- 
ingrJi  inch  per  second.  In  meridion  temala 
we  have  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  fresh- 
water diatoma.  It  consists  of  spiral  or  helicoi- 
dal  chains,  to  perceive  which  the  q>eci mens  must 
be  tilted  on  edge.  It  occurs  in  immense  quan- 
tities in  monntain  brooks,  covering  every  sub- 
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merged  stone,  or  twig,  or  Bp«ar  of  grass,  in  the 
«vif  daj8  of  spriog.  Among  the  groups  witb 
TilUte  or  ribbon-like  fronds,  we  maj  notice  (tri- 
ateiia  arevata,  oocarriug  in.  Tut  qnantitie*  on 
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tfae  ffliform  la&rine  aiga,  and  ooTering  them  so 
much  oftentiineg  as  to  make  them  glitter  in  the 
simbeuas  as  if  inrestad  with  orjstaU.  In  still 
mother  natural  gronp,  where  the  striis  ore  no 
Imger  visible  in  the  frastoles  or  frondii,  we  find 
t  multitude  of  microsoopio  otyeots,  famishing 
Korces  for  fresb  admiratioa  whenever  thej  are 
eiimtned.  In  aome  of  these  the  fronds,  which 
in  disciform,  are  marked  with  radiatiog  lines, 
d(  which  coteirtoditeug,  very  common  in  a  fossil 
sUte  in  the  Richmond  eaitb  and  elsewhere,  is 
muflt  besntiful.  In  C.  linealu*  the  cellules  of 
iha  frond  form  parallel  lines  in  whatever  direo- 
tiuD  Ihej  may  bo  viewed,  and  C.  oeulut  iridit 
KJissoanooB  colored  rings.  When  perfect,  the 
iiik  of  MteitMdueiu  is  covered  with  ciroalar 
^ti  in  rows  correspoadjog  with  the  radii.  In 
couequence  of  this  arrangement  thej  also  form 
beaatifol  q>iral  rows  in  otiier  directions,  bo  that 
the  corves  present  no  inconsiderable  resem- 
biuee  to  patterns  produced  by  engine-tarn- 
log ;  It  other  times  the  spots  are  found  to  form 
tiiree  seta  of  lines,  making  angles  of  90°  and 
120°  with  eooh  other;  and  on  others  the  spots 
tre  disposed  without  much  apparent  regukrit;, 
freqnentlj  having  a  star-like  fignre  in  the  cen- 
tre. The  spota  are  ao  small  on  some  of  the 
ditks  u  to  be  almost  invisible  even  bj  the 
bighest  magnifying  powers ;  on  others  they  are 
qoite  large  and  hexagonal.  la  podiitu*  Soff»rii 
(Biilej),  the  whole  surface  is  so  beautifully 
piuctate  that  oo  engraving  ooold  do  it  justice. 
The  most  complicated  markings  on  the  eoteino- 
iim*  scarcely  rival  the  elat>orate  ornaments 
of  this  truly  elegant  organism.  It  has  proved 
Terj  commcHi  in  Virginia  and  Maryland  in  a 
li»sil  condition.  The  beauty  of  itthmia  obli- 
flu^  detected  in  the  mud  of  Boston  harbor, 
caa  only  be  appreciated  by  ocular  examination. 
Tbe  diatomacete  enter  largely  into  the  food  of 
ibe  tnolluioB.  Dr.  Hooker  fonnd  dietyoehn 
wltata  in  the  atomacbs  of  salpee  taken  off 
Victoria  Land,  and  remains  of  diatomaceee  oc- 
ciUTed  in  the  same  ascidiums  examined  between 
the  Utitadea  of  the  N.  tropic  and  80°  S.  The 
medBsa  are  also  in  particular  often  filled  with 
these  forms. — See  Bailey  in  "  American  Jour- 
K*!  of  Science  and  Arts,"  vola.  xli.,  xlvU; 


"Proceedings  of  the  Essex  Institute,"  vol  t., 
pp.  83-18,  and  vol.  ii.,  pp.  70,  71;  EQtzing'a 
i^eeiet  Algarvm  (Leipsic,  1819) ;  Smith's 
"British  Diatomacece  "  (3  vols.  8vo,  London, 
lBC8-'6) ;  and  Berkeley's  "  IntrodaoUon  to 
Cryptogiunio  Botany  "  (London,  1867). 

DUZ,  MlgB^i  an  Aragoneae  explorer,  born 
after  the  middle  of  tbe  IGth  century,  died 
abont  1G14.  He  took  part  in  the  second  expe- 
dition of  Columbus,  and  having  arrived  in 
Uayti  in  1495,  he  became  involved  in  a  dual 
which  forced  him  to  flee  to  the  soothern  part 
of  the  island,  where  he  married  the  female 
ruler  of  an  Indian  tribe.  From  information 
^von  by  her,  and  witb  the  cooperation  of  Bar- 
thotomew  Columbns,  who  waa  governor  of  the 
colony,  be  discovered  the  gold  mines  of  St. 
Christopher,  and  afterward  took  a  conspicuona 
part  in  the  foundation  of  Nueva  Isabella  (after- 
ward Santo  Domingo)  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Kid  districts.  He  tmthfuUy  adhered  to  Oo- 
□huB  until  his  death. 

DIAZ  DU  CmiLLO,  Benul,  a  Spanish  ad- 
venturer and  chronicler,  born  in  Medina  del 
Campo,  Old  Castile,  near  tbe  close  of  the  16th 
century.  He  went  to  aeek  his  fortnoe  in  the 
new  world  in  1514,  and  joined  the  expeditiona 
which  sailed  from  Cuba  to  Yucatan  under  Fer- 
nandez de  Cordova  in  1G17,  and  under  Gr^olva 
in  1518.  He  afterward  attached  himself  to 
the  fortunes  of  Cortes.  In  lGd8  he  was  regi- 
dor  of  the  city  of  Onntemala.  When  Ooma- 
ra'a  "  Chronicle  of  New  Spain "  appeared, 
Diaz  began  his  Hutoria  verdadfra  da  la  eon- 
qvUta  dt  la  N'aaea  Stpatla,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  oorreet  the  many  misstatements 
of  his  rival,  and  to  cl^m  for  himself  and  hia 
comrades  a  share  of  the  glory  which  Oomora 
gave  almost  wholly  to  Cortes.  The  work  waa 
finished  in  1GS8,  and  was  first  published  at  Ma- 
drid in  163^.  An  English  transbtion  by  Look- 
hart  appeared  in  1844. 

DllZ  DE  SM.IS,  Jna.    See  Soua. 

DIBDn.  L  Cbaries,  an  English  song  writor 
and  compoaer,  bom  in  Sonthamptfln  in  1745, 
died  July  25,  1814.  He  was  the  18th  child  of 
hia  parents,  who  intended  him  for  tbe  chnrch ; 
but  he  studied  muaio,  and  at  the  age  of  16  went 
to  London,  where  he  at  first  supported  himself 
by  composing  ballads  for  the  music  sellers  and 
by  tuning  pianos.  In  17S8-'4  the  opera  of 
"  Tha  Shepherd's  Artifice,"  written  and  com- 
posed by  him,  was  produced  at  Covent  Garden 
theatre,  after  wliion  be  appeared  for  several 
years  as  actor  and  composer.  Among  hia  most 
popular  works  were  "The  Padlock,"  "The 
Desertor,"  "  The  Waterman,"  and  "  The  Qua- 
ker," produced  at  Drury  l.>ajie  nnder  the  man- 
agement of  Oarrick.  Having  quarrelled  with 
the  latter,  he  was  for  several  years  engaged 
in  variouB  theatrical  apeculationa,  and  in  1T89 
instituted  a  species  of  muucal  entertainment, 
in  which  he  was  the  sole  anthor,  conipoBer, 
and  performer.  He  called  it  "  The  Whim  of 
the  Moment.".  SosDccessfDldidthe  enterprisa 
prove,  that  ia  1796  he  erected  a  mutll  theatre 
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in  Leiceater  fields,  called  Sans-Sooci,  in  which 
he  performed  till  160G,  when  he  retired  From 
profeesioiiaJ  life.  A  peosion  of  £200  was  pro- 
cared  for  him,  of  wLloh  in  1806  he  was  de- 
prived by  the  whig  ministry  of  Lord  Grenville. 
The  tory  admloistratioa,  which  came  into 
power  the  Bocceediog  year,  restored  hi»  name 
to  the  pension  list,  but  his  improvidence  kept 
hun  in  poverty  until  his  death.  Uis  theatrii^ 
oompoeitionH,  47  of  which  are  enumerated  in 
the  "  Biographia  Dramatica,"  amount  to  abont 
100.  But  bis  reputation  reste  mainly  upon 
bis  BoUKs,  of  %hicb  he  wrote  900,  or  aa  some' 
BOf  1,200.  His  nautical  songs  and  ballads  are 
among  the  finest  in  the  langnage ;  and  some 
of  them,  like  "  Poor  Tom  Bowling,"  written 
on  the  death  of  his  brother  TbomsB,  a  sen  cap- 
twn,  and  "  Poor  Jock,"  are  established  favor- 
ites. They  were  set  to  simple  and  expressive 
melodies,  and  were  exceedinglj  popular  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century.  He  pub- 
lished "  A  Complete  History  of  the  Stage  "  (5 
vols.  8vo,  179B),  an  aotobiography  prefiied  to 
a  oollection  of  his  songs  (4  vols.  Bvo,  1808), 
and  some  roiscellaneoua  works  of  no  great  value. 
A  new  edition  of  his  songs,  with  a  memoir  by 
bis  son  Thomas,  illustrated  by  Qeorge  Gruik- 
shank,  was  published  in  London  in  I8G0.  II. 
niNiM,  son  of  the  preceding,  born  in  London 
in  1771,  died  there,  Sept  18, 1S41.  He  adopt- 
ed the  profession  of  his  father,  and  for  many 
years  appeared  before  the  public  as  actor,  au- 
thor, and  composer.  His  songs  and  dramatic 
pieces  are  probably  as  numerous  as  those  of  bis 
Mther,  but  are  now  comparatively  forgotten. 
He  published  a  "  Metrical  History  of  England  " 
(2  vols.  8vo,  1813),  and  "Reminiscences"  (2 
vole.,  1828).  He  died  in  poverty,  while  em- 
ployed in  compiling  an  edition  of  his  father^s 
sea  BODgs,  for  which  he  received  an.allowanoe 
from  the  lords  of  the  admiralty.  IIL  Thtaas 
Fngaall,  an  English  bibliographer,  nephew  of 
Charles  Dibdin,  bom  in  Calcatta  in  1778,  died 
Nov.  18,  1847.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford 
and  stadied  law,  bnt  afterward  took  orders, 
and  received  tlie  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity. 
In  1807  he  became  editor  of  a  weekly  journal 
called  "The  Director,"  and  in  1809  published 
in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  his  "  Bibliomania," 
reprinted  with  great  enlargements  in  1811 
(new  ed.,  enlarged,  2  vols,  royal  8vo,  1842). 
la  1818  he  travelled  abroad,  and  in  1824  was 
appointed  rector  of  SL  Mary's,  Bryonstone 
square,  which  post  he  held  until  his  death. 
In  1814-'15  be  published,  under  the  title  of 
"Bibliotheca  Spenceriana,"  an  account  of  the 
rare  books  in  Earl  Spencer's  library,  to  which 
he  afterward  added  a  description  of  the  earl's 
seat  at  Althorp,  and  an  account  of  the  Cossano 
library  purchased  by  him,  the  whole  In  7  vols. 
8vo.  His  principal  works  besides  those  above 
mentioned  are:  "Introduction  to  a  Knowledge 
of  rare  and  valuable  Editions  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  Classics"  (1802;  4th  ed.,  entirely  re- 
written, 2  vols.  8vo,  L827) ;  "  Typograjihical 
Antiquities  of  Great  Briton  "  (4  vols.,  ISIO- 


Fiotoresque  Tour  in  France  and  (rermany  "  (3 
vols.,  1821) ;  "  Reminiscences  of  a  Literary 
Life  "  (2  vols.,  1838) ;  "  Bibliop-apbicnl,  AnlJ- 

Snarian,  and  Picturesque  Tour  in  the  Sorthem 
ountiea  of  England  and  Scotland  "  (3  vols., 
1838). 

DIBRMCBUIIS,  a  diviwoit  of  cephalopod 
mollnsks,  having  two  gills  or  hranchira,  an  ink 
gland,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  a  rudimcDtarr 
internal  sliell.  The  diviuon  includes  the  ar- 
gonaut, cuttle  fisb,  octopus,  squid,  and  spirala, 
of  living  forms,  and  the  extinct  belemnitei. 
All  are  naked-slunned  except  the  argonaut  or 
paper  nautilus,  the  female  of  which  has  a 
singte-chawbered  shell  for  the  protection  of 
her  eggs,  not  connected  with  the  body. 

DICE  (plural  of  die),  small  cubes  of  ivorj, 
bone,  stone,  or  wood,  used  in  gaming.  Each 
of  their  six  faces  is  'marked  with  a  difierent 
number  of  points,  from  1  to  6,  in  such  a  waj 
that  the  numberB  upon  any  two  opposite  wdes 
together  count  7.  Thoj  are  shaken  and 
thrown  from  a  box  npon  a  table,  and  the  game 
depends  npon  the  number  of  points  presented 
by  the  upper  faces.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
ancient  of  games.  Plutarch  makes  it  an  early 
invention  of  the  Egyptians.  Dice  have  been 
discovered  in  Thebes,  made  of  bone  or  ivoiy, 
and  similar  to  those  in  use  at  present.  Hero- 
dotus ascribes  the  invention  of  this,  aa  of  all 
oilier  games  of  chance,  to  tlie  Lydians.  It  ia  al- 
luded to  by  .^Bchjlus  and  Sophocles.  Ilie  chief 
distinction  between  tlie  ancient  and  the  mod- 
em game  is,  that  in  tlie  former  three  dice  were 
employed,  ond  in  the  latter  ordinarily  hot  two 
are  used.  The  Greeks  gave  to  the  various 
throws  that  were  possible  the  names  of  their 
divinities  and  heroes,  the  best  throw  bein)f 
called  Aphrodite.  This  game  was  adopted 
by  the  Romans,  and  the  example  of  some  of 
the  emperors,  especially  of  ^e^o,  gave  it  & 
dangerous  popularity.  Wealthy  Romans  du- 
ring the  declining  period  of  the  empire  frc- 
qnently  slaked  their  entire  fortunes  upon  a 
smgle  chance.  It  was  introduced  into  France 
in  the  reign  of  Philip  Augustus,  and  haa  con- 
tinued a  favorite  game. 

UlCE  (Gr.  Afar),  in  Greek  mytholon-,  the 
goddess  of  justice,  daughter  of  Zens  and  The- 
mis and  sister  of  Eunomia  (good  rule)  and 
Irene  (peace).  She  appears  as  one  of  the 
none,  and  as  an  attendant  of  the  father  of  the 
gods,  and  in  the  tragedians  also  aa  an  avenging 
and  rewarding  divinity.  Her  office  was  not 
only  to  punish  iniastice,  but  to  reward  virtue. 

ItlCEIt'TRl  (Burkh.),  the  generic  name  of 
some  showy  herbaceous  perenniols,  of  which 
several  species  ore  found  wild  in  tlie  United 
States.  Of  these  latter,  a  very  delicate  and 
singularly  flowered  one  is  J),  evrullaria  (Do 
Candotle),  called  Dutchman's  hreeclic!>,  the 
form  of  the  corolla,  with  its  spurs,  resembling 
that  article  of  apparel  suspended  in  an  inverted 
position.     These  blossoms  are  cream-colored 
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tipped  witli  white,  and  hsag  in  a  simple  ra-  |  ed  ont,  will  flower  in  Anpst  and  September ; 
ceme  apOD  a  dender  drooping  scape,  riaiDg  bat  lor  early  forcing  it  ia  better  to  put  them 
fram  the  bosom  of  a  set  of  tender,  deeply  cat,  into  pots,  snd  safier  tijem  to  ripen  nwaj  the 
long-staUced  leaves,  Botli  flowers  and  leaves  foliage  that  has  been  produced  in  this  coadi- 
tooa  fade  awa;  on  the  approach  of  sainmer, 
■Dd  leave,  often  on  the  surface  of  the  gronnd, 
clusters  of  little  grain-shaped  tnbers,  aiTanged 
In  tbe  form  of  scalj  bulbs.  A  second  species, 
called  squirrel  com  (D.  CaAodeiuu,  De  0.), 
has  sc^^red,  ronnd,  flattened  tubers,  as  la^e 
as  ETsins  of  Indian  com,  to  the  resemblance 
to  wliich  it  owes  its  name.     Its  flowers  are 

eni^   white,   tinged    with   red,    and    pos- 

I  the  frsftranoe  of  hyaciDths.  It  is  foand 
in  rich  woodlands.  J),  eximia  (De  C), 
found  in  western  New  York  and  among  the 
AUegfaaniea  of  Virginia,  is  larger  than  the 
otben,  with  reddish-purple  flowers  on  a  com- 
poond,  clustered  raceme,  and  with  the  lobes 
of  the  leaves  broadly  oblong.  I>.  ehrytantha 
(Hooker  and  Amott),  a  native  of  California, 
has  large,  showy,  golden-yellow  flowers,  leaves 


IXcentn  cnenllvlik 
3  and  3  pinnately  divided,  glancoua,  with  linear, 
acute  segments,  and  a  stem  2  or  8  ft.  high, 
leaf/  branching.  Bnt  the  most  beantifnl  of 
an  was  introduced  from  Japan  in  1846.  From 
thick,  brittle,  fleshy  roots  rise  early  in  the 
spring  nnmeroas  stoat  hallow  stems  about  3 
ft.  high,  bearing  large,  spreading,  deeply  divi- 
ded, componndly  ternate  leaves  of  a  glaucoas 
hue,  like  tbe  tree  pfeonias,  from  the  axils  of 
which  issue  strong  flower  stalks,  branching 
into  axillary  and  smaller  racemes,  loaded  with 
largre,  ro«y  blossoms,  each  flower  being  about 
an  inch  long.  In  the  early  stage  of  the  Inflo- 
rescence the  buds  have  a  deeper  tint  Several 
weeks  elapse  from  the  commencement  of  the 
cipsDsioa  of  the  first  blossoms  until  tbe  peiiod 
of  blossoming  is  over ;  but  sometimes  a  few 
■mailer  racemes  will  appear  again  toward  the 
end  of  the  summer.  TYAa'm  D.tpectnbilit.fo^- 
nlarlv  called  "bleeding  heart."  Side  shoots 
or  CDUiogs  taken  off  early  in  spring,  and  plant- 


tion,  in  preparation  for  another  season,  taking 
dne  care  lest  they  strike  their  freely  growing 
root  fibres  through  the  bottom  of  the  pots. 
On  the  apnrooch  of  severe  frost,  the  pots 
should  be  placed  under  shelter,  or  put  into  the 
cellar,  whence  they  are  to  be  removed  into  a 
warmer  atmosphere  as  they  are  needed  for 
flowering.  For  early  blossoming  parlor  jilonts 
there  are  few  so  easily  prepared,  or  so  sure  of 
successful  management,  or  which  will  so  well  re- 
ward any  attention.  The  D.  tptetoiili*  thrives 
in  any  good  soil,  bat  that  which  is  light,  rich, 
and  deep  suits  it  best.  By  a  curious  error  many 
writers  call  the  plant  diehjtra. 

MCK,  neaai,  a  Scotti^  author,  bom  near 
Dundee,  Nov.  24, 1774,  died  at  Broaghty  Ferry, 
July  29,  1857.  He  was  educated  for  the  min- 
istry, and  was  settled  at  Stiriing;  but  he  re- 
linquished his  profession,  and  for  ten  years  was 
engaged  as  o  teacher  at  Perth.  While  there 
he  wrote  "  The  fhristiaa  Philosopher"  (1823), 
which  brought  him  considerable  reputation. 
From  this  time  he  devoted  himself  to  the  wri- 
ting of  popular  scientific  works,  which  were 
not  a  source  of  much  pecuniary  profit  to  tlietr 
author,  lie  also  delivered  many  popalar  lec- 
tures on  scientific  subjects.  His  works  having 
had  a  large  sale  in  tlie  Tniled  States,  a  sub- 
scription waa  taken  np  for  his  benefit  in  ttiis 
country  some  years  before  his  death,  and  by 
this  means,  and  the  aid  of  a  small  pension  from 
the  British  government,  ho  was  enabled  to  pass 
his  latter  years  in  comfort.  Among  his  works 
are:  "Philosophy  of  Religion"  (i82B),  "  Im- 

Krovement  of  Society  by  the  DiffiiMon  of 
inowledge,"  "  Philosophy  of  a  Future  Slate  " 
(1828),  "Mental  Illumination  of  Mankind" 
(1835),  "Celestial  B(«nery"  (1838),  "Sidereal 
Heavens"  (1840),  and  "Telescope  and  Micro- 
scope "(1851). 
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DlCKEira,  Chaifcs,  an  English  novelist,  born  at 

Londport,  asuburbof  Portsmoath,  Feb.  7,1812, 
died  at  GadshUl,  near  Rocb««t«r,  Jane  9, 18T0. 
He  was  baptized  as  Charles  John  Hnffbam, 
and  occasionallj  sabacribed  that  name.  His 
father,  John  Dickens,  was  a  clerk  in  the  navy 
pay  office,  stationed  at  Fortamonth  dockyard, 
and  Charles  was  the  second  of  eight  children. 
Wheo  be  was  four  years  old  his  parents  re- 
moved to  Chatham,  where  hii  edncation  began, 
and  where  at  the  sge  of  nine  he  prodnced  a 
tragedy  called  "Misnar,  the  Saltan  of  India,'' 
fonnded  on  one  of  the  "  Tales  of  the  Genii,' 
which,  with  "  Don  Qaixote,"  "  Gil  Bias,'' 
"  Robinson  Crnsoe,"  and  the  novels  of  Fieldins 
and  Smollett,  be  had  found  in  the  bouse  anu 
eagerly  devoured.  The  next  year  his  father 
become  bankrupt  and  was  imprisoned,  and  the 
family  moved  to  Bayham  street,  one  of  the 
poorest  qnarters  of  London,  whence  Charles 
was  sent  to  work  in  a  blacking  manuCiictoTy. 
Bnt  the  father,  having  received  a  small  legacy, 
retrieved  himself  somewhat,  became  a  reporter 
for  the  "Horning  Chronicle,"  and  placed  his 
son,  after  two  years  of  schooling,  in  an  attor- 
ney's office.  The  drudgery  of  this  place  was 
not  agreeable  to  the  boy,  who  continued  to 
^ve  all  his  spore  time  to  the  reading  of  novels, 
and  visited  the  theatre  whenever  he  could 
command  the  means.  In  the  course  of  a  year 
or  two  he  determined  to  become  a  parliamen- 
tary reporter,  and  set  himself  diligently  to  the 
atndy  of  shorthand.  In  this  rapacity,  at  the 
age  of  1»,  he  was  employed  by  the  "  True  San," 
and  at  23  by  the  "Morning  Chronicle."  In 
the  "Old  Monthly  Magazine"  for  Jannory, 
1834,  appeared  his  first  published  sketch,  "  Mrs. 
Joseph  Porter  over  the  Wo;."  Similar  sketches 
appeared  in  the  succeeding  numbers  of  tiie 
year,  nnder  the  signature  "Boz;"  and  they 
were  then  discontinued  because  their  author 
demanded  pay,  which  the  publisher  was  indis- 
posed to  give.  The  signature  "  Boz  "  was  a 
kind  of  mispronunciation  of  the  name  Moses, 
which  was  in  the  family  given  to  a  younger 
brother  of  Dickens,  from  a  fancied  resemblance 
to  the  Moses  in  Goldsmith's  "  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field." These  sketches  were  continued  for  a 
year  in  the  evening  edition  of  the  "  Chronicle," 
and  attracted  considerable  attention.  Dickens 
received  for  tliem  two  guineas  a  week  in  addi- 
tion ti>  his  regular  salary  of  Uve  gnineas.  In 
IfidS  they  were  collected  and  published  in  two 
volumes,  illustrated  by  Gruikshank.  In  April 
of  this  year  he  married  Catharine,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  George  Hogarth,  a  writer  for  the  ''  Chron- 
icle;" and  about  the  same  time  the  first  num- 
ber of  "  The  PosthnmouB  Papers  of  the  Pick- 
wick Clnb  "  was  announced.  The  Urm  of  Chap- 
man and  Hall  hod  proposed  to  Dickena  a  work 
of  fiction  in  monthly  numbers,  of  which  he 
should  fhmish  the  letterpress,  and  Mr.  Sey- 
mour, a  comic  artist  of  somo  celebrity,  the  il- 
lustrations. Seymour  died  by  his  own  hand 
inst  before  the  secmd  number  appeared,  and 
Hablot  K.  Browne  (onder  Uie  pseudonyme  of 


"Phiz")  took  his  place.  The  first  two  or  three 
nnmbers  were  not  remarkably  snccessful ;  bat 
after  that,  especially  when  Sam  Weller  ap- 
peared in  the  fifth  nnmber,  the  work  g^ned 
rapidly,  antiJ  at  its  completion  Dickens  was  the 
mostpopularwriteriuthelonguage.  "ThePick- 
wick  Papers"  were  published  collectively  in 
183Y.  Meanwhile hebod  begun  "Oliver Twist" 
in  "  Bentley's  Miscellany,"  the  first  numbers  of 
which  were  appearing  simaltaneously  with  the 
last  of  "  Pickwick ;"  it  was  published  in  book 
fonn  in  1938.  In  Janaary  of  that  year  he  as- 
sumed the  editorship  of"  Bentley's  Miscellany," 
but  soon  relinquished  it.  The  "  Memoirs  ut 
Joseph  Grimoldi "  appeared  in  1638,  witU  the 
name  of  Dickens  as  editor;  but  be  really  con- 
tributed nothing  to  the  book  but  the  preface. 
"  Nicholas  Nickleby  "  was  published  in  monthly 
numbers  from  April,  1838,  to  October,  1839. 
In  183S  he  pnblisbed  nnonjmoasly  a  small  vol- 
ume of  sketches  entitled  "  Young  Gentlemen," 
and  soon  afterward  another  entitled  "  Young 
Couples."  Under  the  peneral  title  of  "  Master 
Humphrey's  Clock,"  "The  Old  Curiosity  Shop" 
and  "Bamoby  Badge"  appeared  in  monthly 
numbers  dnrinK  1840  and  1841,  bnt  subsequent- 
ly were  published  as  distinct  stories.  In  the 
latter  year  he  travelled  in  the  hi^lands  of 
Scotland,  taking  his  work  with  him  and  wri- 
ting at  it  regularly.  On  his  return  he  wrote 
many  political  squibs,  some  of  tfaem  in  verse, 
directMl  against  tlie  tories.  In  Janaary,  1848, 
Dickens  and  his  wife  sailed  for  America,  land- 
ing at  Boston  on  the  22d.  Of  tliat  visit  nei- 
ther Mr.  Dickens  nor  the  American  people  had 
reason  to  be  proud.  .On  their  part  he  was  re- 
ceived and  fited  with  an  admiration  which 
degenerated  intosnobbisbness;  and  on  bis  part 
the  liberal  but  often  ridiculuas  hospitality  was 
repaid  in  the  "  American  Nolcs  "  and  "  Martin 
Chnzzlewit"  with  sneers  and  caricature.  He 
returned  to  England  in  Jnne,  and  published 
"  American  Notes  for  General  Circulatjon  "  to- 
ward the  cloee  of  the  year.  In  1848  he  wrote 
"  The  Christmas  Carol,"  the  first  of  a  series  of 
short  stories  for  the  holidays,  in  which  benevo- 
lence, generowty,  and  kindly  sympatliy  are  in- 
culcated. These  stories  have  met  with  a  pop- 
ular appreciation  not  surpassed  by  his  novels, 
and  several  of  them  have  been  dramatized. 
The  titles  and  dates  of  the  others  are  as  follows ; 
"The  Chimes"  (1844);  "Ti^t  Cricket  on  the 
Hearth  "<J84B);  "Tlie  Battle  of  Life  "(1846); 
"  The  Haunted  Man  and  the  Ghost's  Bai^ain  " 
(1848);  "Dr.  Marigold's  Prescriptions  "  (1866), 
of  which  250,<HI0  copies  were  sold  in  England 
in  one  week;  "Moghy  Junction"  (1666);  and 
"No  Thoroughfare"  (18B7).  The  last  two 
were  written  in  collalwration  with  others. 
"Martin  Chnzzlewit"  was  published  in  1844, 
and  in  July  of  that  year  Dickens  went  to 
Italy,  where  he  resided  abont  a  year.  On 
Jan.  1,  1646,  be  became  editor  of  the  "Daily 
News,"  a  newly  established  morning  Journal 
of  liberal  politics,  and  in  this  hb  "Pictures 
Irom  Italy  "  were  first  published.    As  a  politi- 
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cal  editor  he  was  not  anocMsful,  and  at  the 
end  of  four  months  bis  connectioa  with  the 
'~S«wa''  was  terminated.  "Dealing  with 
the  Firm  of  Dombej  and  Son  "  was  published 
Miullj  in  18*7-'8,  and  "David  Copperfield" 
in  ISl^'SO.  In  1860  Dickens  started  "  House- 
h(dd  Words,"  a  weeklj  periodical,  fa  which 
appeared  his  "Child's  History  of  England" 
1)853}  tnd  "Hard  Times"  (1854).  It  is  said 
to  have  attuned  a  circulation '  of  90,000  in 
Great  Britain.  "Bleak  House"  appeared  seri- 
allj  in  18o3-'3,  and  "  Little  Dorrit "  in  1856-'7. 
In  1S38  Dickens  and  his  wife  arranged  an  ami- 
cable separation  for  reasons  which  have  never 
beMi  fully  given  to  the  public.  In  1856,  in- 
ddental  to  this  separation,  he  had  a  dlaa- 
greement  with  the  publishers  of  "  liousebold 
Wiwds,"  which  ended  in  his  bnying  oat  their 
intercut  and  suspendinK  the  publication.  He 
then  started  "  All  the  Tear  Bound,"  a  similar 
periodical,  and  in  this  appeared  "  A  Tale  of 
Two  Cities"  0860),  "Great  Ezpeotations " 
(1801),  and  "The  Dnconimercial  Traveller." 
'^  Oor  Mntoal  Friend  "  was  published  in  month- 
ly nombers  in  1864-'5.  In  this  form  also  he 
commenoed  pnbliahiag  in  April,  13T0,  "The 
Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood,"  which  was  uncom- 
pleted at  the  time  of  his  death.  Besides  the 
worksalreadj  enumerated,  he  produced  a  nnm- 
ber  of  short  storiefl,  no  complete  collection  of 
which  has  yet  been  made.  Among  them  are 
"Chop*  the  Dwarf,"  "The  Hoily  Tree  Inn," 
"Mrs.  Liniper'a  Lodgings,"  "Mrs.  Lirriper's 
Legacy,"  and  "  A  Child's  Dream  of  a  Star." — 
IHekens's  works  began  b  new  era  in  fictitious 
literotore.  No  predecessor  had  made  so  mnny 
Btadiee  from  actual  and  ordinary  life,  from  the 
Ktnes  and  characters  nearest  at  haqij,  or  had 
been  so  imaginative  in  their  delineation ;  and 
no  novels  had  appealed  so  ftowerfuliy  to  the 
nniveiaal  sympatJiiea  and  best  impulses  of  man- 
kind. They  are  full  of  faults  in  plot,  in  style, 
and  in  character;  and  there  is  scarcely  one  of 
them  that  could  not  be  improved  by  cutting 
oat  extraneous  matter ;  but  their  great  excel- 
lences ovenide  everything,  and  captivate  every 
reader  who  has  the  slightest  interest  in  the 
common  virtues  and  foibles,  or  sympaUiy  with 
the  common  joys  and  sorrows  of  humanity. 
Kost  of  them  are  written  with  a  purpose,  more 
or  lees  obvious,  beyond  the  mere  production  of 
a  story.  Thns  "Oliver  Twist"  exposes  the. 
abases  of  the  poorhouae  system  and  the  train- 
ing of  boys  to  crime ;  "  Nicholas  Nicklehy  "  was 
aimed  at  the  horrors  of  cheap  hoarding  schools ; 
"  Hard  Times  "  delineates  tne  sufferings  of  the 
mannfacturing  popniation,  "Bleak  House"  the 
delays  of  the  court  of  chancery;  while  "Our 
3latnal  Friend "  has  for  its  dieme  the  idea 
that  [H-oaperity  only  expandu  natural  goodness 
and  intensifies  natural  meannem.  Almost  all 
of  then,  however,  attack  some  form  of  vice,  or 
toaal  wrong,  or  abuse  of  power.  None  of 
theiB  deal  with  the  past,  except  "Barnaby 
Sedge" and  "A  Tale  of  Two  Cities."  They 
hAn  §11  goae  throngh  nnmherlesa  editions  in 
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England  and  Amerioa ;  but  they  have  not 
borne  very  well  the  teat  of  translation,  and  ore 
not  so  popular  iu  foreign  lanKuages  as  in  Eng- 
lish, for  the  obvious  reason  that  much  of  their 
charm  depends  on  a  kind  of  humor  peculiar  to 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  and  is  often  conveyed  in 
idioms  that  are  not  translatable. — Dickens  al- 
ways had  a  love  for  the  drama,  and  was  a  fre- 
quent performer  in  private  theatricals.  He 
wrote  an  opera  and  a  few  farces  and  light 
comedies,  one  of  which  was  afterward  trans- 
formed into  his  burlesque  story  of  "  The 
I>amplighter."  In  1861  he  organized,  with 
other  authors  and  artista,  a  company  of  ama- 
teur actors,  under  f:he  name  of  "  Guild  of 
Literature  and  Art,"  intended  for  the  siiecial 
benefit  of  authors,  artists,  and  actors;  anu  con- 
siderable charitable  funds  were  raised  by  their 
performances,  notably  that  for  the  relief  of  the 
family  of  Douglas  J errold.  Having  otlen  given 
readings  of  bis  shorter  stories  for  benevolent 
obieots,  in  April,  1808,  Dickens  first  appeared 
in  London  as  a  public  reader  for  his  own  bene- 
fit; and  from  that  time  he  read  freauently  in 
the  chief  cities  of  Great  Britain  ana  Ireland, 
giving  a  conrse  also  in  Paris.  In  November, 
18R7,  he  visited  the  United  States  for  the  same  ' 

Birpose,  and  gave  his  first  reading  in  Boston, 
ec.  2,  his  last  in  New  York,  April  20,  186a 
His  tour  comprised  the  chief  cities  of  the  east- 
ern and  middle  states,  but  extended  no  further 
west  than  Buffalo,  The  enocess  of  these  per- 
formances on  both  rides  of  the  Atlantic  was 
probably  beyond  his  own  expectations.  Ar- 
tistically they  were  almost  perfect,  for  Dickens 
'f  was  an  excellent  actor,  and  gave  long  and  hard 
study  to  the  minutest  details.  Financially  they 
vrere  more  profitable  than  all  his  publications 
had  been.  He  gave  his  last  readmg  in  Eng- 
land on  March  15,  I8T0.— Few  literary  men 
have  erer  maintained  so  large  an  interest  as 
Dickens  in  whatever  was  going  on  around 
them  ;  ond  scarcely  one  has  so  well  exhibited 
his  ability  fur  taking  care  of  his  own  business 
affaire.  His  share  in  the  profits  of  his  first  two 
or  three  books  was  comparatively  small ;  hut 
thereafter  he  always  dictated  the  terms  to  his 
publishers,  end  looked  sharply  after  his  own 
mtereats.  It  had  been  hia  dream  when  a  boy 
to  own  Gadshill  house,  which  he  frequently 
jiOBaed  by  and  admired;  and  in  1857  he  pur- 
chased it  and  made  it  his  home.  His  first 
visitor  there  was  Hans  Christian  Andersen,  and 
for  13  years  it  was  the  scene  of  a  generous  ho»- 
pitality.  Dickens  had  few  of  the  hobbies  and 
superstitions  that  are  generally  supposed  to  be 
inseparable  from  genius;  one,  however,  is  no- 
ticeable :  having  been  out  of  London  when  the 
first  number  of  "Pickwick"  appeared,  he  in- 
variably left  town  just  before  tlje  publication 
of  the  initial  numbers  of  his  subsequent  stories. 
— On  June  8,  18T0,  os  be  sat  down  to  dinner,  it 
was  observed  that  he  appeared  unwell,  but  he 
declared  that  he  was  only  suffering  from  a 
toothache,  and  declined  to  have  a  physician 
colled.    At  the  same  time  he  request«d  that 
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the  window  shonld  be  closed,  uid  immediat^lj 
sank  into  k  Htnpor,  from  which  he  never  ral- 
lied. With  DO  retaming  gleam  of  conscioas- 
nesa,  he  died  Uie  next  evening.  The  cause  of 
his  death  was  apoplexy,  brought  on  hy  over- 
work. He  left  five  sons  and  two  daughters, 
and  bequeathed  to  them  the  greater  portion  of 
bis  estate.  He  had  refused  a  baronetcy  offered 
him  bj  the  qaeen,  and  in  his  will  he  wrot« :  "  1 
emphaticallj  direct  tliat  I  be  bnried  in  an  in- 
expensive, nnoBt^ntatioQB,  and  atricUj  private 
roannar ;  that  no  public  announcement  be  made 
of  the  time  or  place  of  mf  burial.  .  .  .  I  direct 
tbat  my  name  be  inscribed  in  plun  EngliBh  let- 
ters on  m?  tomb,  without  the  addition  of  '  Mr.' 
or  '  Esquire.'  I  coi^nre  m;  friends  on  no  ac- 
count to  make  me  the  subject  of  any  monu- 
ment, memorial,  or  testimonial  whatever,  I 
rest  my  claims  to  the  remembrance  of  my 
country  upon  my  published  works,  and  to  the 
remembrnnce  of  my  friends  npon  their  expe- 
rience of  me.  In  addition  thereto  1  commit 
my  soul  to  the  mercy  of  God,  through  onr 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  and  I  exhort 
my  dear  children  humbly  to  try  to  guide  them- 
aelves  by  the  teachings  of  the  New  TeHtament 
in  its  broad  spirit,  and  to  put  no  faith  in  any 
man's  narrow  construction  of  its  letter  here  or 
there."  Dickens  was  buried  privately  in  the 
poets'  comer  of  Westminster  abbey.  He  never 
mmished  any  materials  for  a  biography ;  but  it 
is  supposed  tbat  "David  Copperfleld,"  which 
is  very  generally  considered  Iiis  best  novel,  is 
largely  autobiographical  in  fact,  aait  is  inform. 
John  Foi-ster,  his  intimate  friend  and  one  of  his 
execntors,  has  written  bis  biography  in  three 
volumes  {London,  18T3-'4;  reprinted  in  Phila- 
delphia). See  also  "  Life  of  Charles  Dickens," 
by  li.  Shelton  Mackenrie  (Philadelphia,  1870) ; 
"The  Dickens  Dictionary,"  by  Gilbert  A. 
Pierce  (Boston,  1872);  and  "The  Cyclopreditt 
of  Dickens,"  by  F.  G.  de  Fontaine  (New  York, 
1673). 

DICKINS,  JobB,  an  American  clergyman,  born 
in  Loudon,  Ang.  24,  1747,  died  in  Philadelphia, 
SepL  27, 1798.  lie  studied  at  Eton,  emigrated 
to  America  before  the  revolution,  and  was  one 
of  the  prominent  founders  of  the  Uethodist 
Episcopal  church  in  America,  suggesting  the 
name  which  was  adopted.  From  1776  to  1782 
ha  preached  in  Virginia  ond  North  Carolina. 
As  early  as  1780  he  suggested  to  Bishop  Asbory 
the  plan  of  Cokesbury  college,  at  N.  Abing- 
don, Md.,  the  first  Methodist  academic  institu- 
tion in  America.  In  1783  he  took  charge  of 
the  John  street  chnrch.  New  York,  ond  was 
the  first  American  preacher  to  receive  Thomas 
Coke  and  approve  his  scheme  for  organizing 
the  denomination.  In  1789  he  was  stationed 
in  riiiladelphia,  and  there  established  the 
" Methodist  Book  Concern"  (afterward  re- 
moved to  New  York),  commencing  it  with 
$600  lent  by  himself  to  the  chnrcli,  and  con- 
tinuing in  charge  of  it  till  his  death. — Ilia  son, 
Abbi^BT  Uickixs,  bom  July  29.  1T80,  was  in 
1601  associated  with  Joseph  Dtnnie  in  found- 
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ing  the  "Port  Folio"  at  Philadelphia.     He 

was  first  clerk  in  the  United  States  treasury 
department  from  181 S  to  1833,  and  in  the  stale 
department  from  183S  to  1830,  when  he  was 
elected  secretary  of  the  United  States  senate, 
which  office  he  held  till  July  16,  1861.  While 
in  the  treasury  and  state  departments  he  was 
often  acting  secretary,  and  wrote  many  im- 
portant state  jiapers.  He  died  in  Washington, 
Oct  23,  1861. 

DICKUSON.  L  A  N.  W.  county  of  Iowa, 
bordering  on  Minnesota;  area,  480  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1870,  1,380.  It  contains  a  number  uf 
small  lakes,  the  principal  of  which  is  Spirit 
lake.  The  lar^st  river  is  the  Okoboji,  an  af- 
fluent of  the  Little  Sioux.  The  chief  produc- 
tions in  1870  were  SI,8T1  hushcls  of  wheat, 
20,541  of  oats,  B.267  of  Indian  corn,  and  8,2G7 
tons  of  hay.  The  total  value  of  live  stock  wss 
(81,470.  Capital,  Spirit  Lake.  IL  A  N.  W. 
central  county  of  Kansas,  intersected  by  the 
Kansas  river,  and  watered  by  its  affluents; 
area,  846  sq.  m.;  po^.  in  1870,  8,043.  The 
surface  is  mostly  prairie,  but  somewhat  diver- 
sified. The  soil  is  fertile.  The  Kansas  PariBc 
railroad  traverses  it.  The  chief  productions 
in  1670  were  60,812  hnsbels  of  wheat,  07.615 
of  Indian  com,  31,628  of  oats,  10,340  of  poia- 
toea,  11,110  tons  of  hay,  and  41,161  lbs.  of 
butter.  Tliere  werel,lG3  horses,  1,494  milch 
cows,  and  S,1G7  other  catOe.    Capital,  Abilene, 

DICKIKBOX,  iMM  HInteth,  an  American  ler- 
tnrer  and  author,  bom  in  PhilodelnliiB,  Oct  28, 
1842.  She  was  the  youngest  of  five  children, 
whose  father  died  when  she  was  two  years  oli!, 
leaving  his  family  in  poverty.  She  received 
her  eariy  education  in  the  free  schools  of  the 
society  of  Friends,  to  wliich  her  parents  bc- 
lotiged.  At  the  nge  of  14  she  made  her  fint 
ajipearance  in  print,  with  an  article  on  slavery 
in  the  "  Liberator,"  At  17  she  left  school, 
and  dnring  the  next  two  years  tanght  at  Xew 
Brigliton  and  in  Bocks  co..  Pa.  Her  first 
speech  was  made  in  a  meeting  of  the  oswcia- 
tion  of  Progressive  Friends  in  Philadelphia, 
in  January,  ISflO,  the  subject  being  "Woman's 
Rights  and  Wrongs ;"  and  from  this  time  she 
began  to  speak  frequently  in  such  assemblies, 
chiefly  on  temperance  and  slavery.  Uean- 
wliile  she  obtained  employment  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  mint  at  Philadelphia.  But  in  No- 
vember, 1861,  in  n  speech  alluding  to  the  ac- 
tion at  Ball's  Bluff,  she  said,  "  I'his  battle  was 
lost,  not  through  ignorance  and  incompetence, 
but  through  the  treason  of  the  commanding! 
general;"  for  which  she  was  dismissed  from 
the  mint.  Thereupon  she  made  lecturing  licr 
profession,  speaking  chiefly  on  political  topics. 
Early  in  186S  she  accepted  an  invitation  from 
the  republican  state  committee  of  New  Hamp- 
shire to  enter  the  canvass  for  the  March  elec- 
tion. Afterward  she  accepted  an  invitatiwi  to 
make  a  similar  tour  in  Connecticut;  snd  la 
the  autumn  of  the  same  year  she  was  engaged 
by  the  republican  committee  of  Pennsylvania 
to  speak  in  the  mining  and  agricultural  dis- 
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triets  of  that  state.  She  oppomd  the  re&lM- 
\vya  ot  Preflident  Lincoln  in  1864,  and  odvo- 
cMed  the  electioD  of  Horace  Greeley  to  the 
presidency  in  1873.  For  aeTenil  years  she  has 
held  a  place  unoDg  the  regular  Ijcenra  leotnr- 
ers.  and  has  spoken  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
eonntrr.  She  has  pablished  a  novel  entitled 
■■Whtt  AoBweri"  (Boaton,  1888). 

■miHSOIT,  J»ki,  an  Auerioan  Btatesman, 
born  in  Maryland,  Sov.  13,  1732,  died  in  Wii- 
iuin|:toii.  Delaware,  Feb,  14,  1808.  He  studied 
law  in  Philadelphia,  and  eabseqnently  at  the 
Temple,  London,  and  on  returning  to  America 
practised  with  conudersble  success.  Being 
dected  to  the  Pennsylvania  house  of  aasembly 
in  17S4,  be  evinced  nnusual  capacities,  and  was 
a  ready  and  energ«tio  debater.  At  the  same 
time  he  became  known  by  his  pnhlicutlons 
niion  the  attempts  of  the  mother  country  to 
infringe-thejibeittes  ot-the  colonies.  In  170B 
l)«  WR3  elected  a  deputy  from  Pennsylvania  to 
the  first  colonial  congress,  and  drafted  the  reso- 
in dons  passed  by  that  body.  In  17fi8  he  pub- 
lished his  "  Farmer's  Letters  to  the  Inhabitants 
of  the  British  Colonies,"  which  were  repub' 
lishcd  in  London  with  a  preface  by  Bemamin 
Franklin,  and  sabseqnently  in  French  in  Paris. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Grst  continental  oon- 
i^reas  in  1774,  and  of  the  state  papers  put  forth 
by  that  body  some  of  the  most  important,  in- 
i-Wing  the  "  Declaration  to  the  Armies,"  the 
two  petitions  to  tBe  king,  and  the  "  Address 
tr»  the  Btates,"  were  tlie  production  of  his  pen. 
He.  however,  opposed  the  adoption  of  the 
declaration  of  independence,  believing  that  the 
movement  was  prematare,  and  that  compro- 
mise was  still  practicable,  and  was  one  of  the' 
f«w  members  of  congress  who  did  not  sign  it. 
So  nnpopdar  did  he  become  with  his  constitu- 
ents for  hb  coarse  on  this  occasion,  that  for 
severs]  yoarsbe  was  absent  from  the  pnblio 
cooncijs,  altboogh  in  the  interim  he  signified 
bis  devotion  to  the  American  cause  by  serving 
as  a  private  soldier  in  Delaware.  In  1779  he 
retnrsed  to  congress  as  a  member  iVom  Dela- 
ware, and  wrote  the  "  Address  to  the  States" 


ces»vely,  and  a  member  of  the  federal  conven- 
tim  for  framing  a  constitution.  In  1788  ap- 
peared his  "Fabins"  letters,  adTocating  the 
■doption  of  the  new  constitution.  Another 
aeries  over  the  same  signature,  on  the  relaUons 
of  the  Dnited  States  with  France,  published 
in  1797,  was  his  last  work.  His  political  wri- 
ting were  published  in  2  vols,  in  1801. 

BMKUSeif  CULESE,  the  name  of  a  college 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopai  chiJVch,  situated  at 
Cariisle,  Pa.  It  was  fonnded  in  1T88  as  a 
Preabjterian  institntion.  and  named  after  John 
Dickinson,  president  of  Pennsylvania,  in  con- 
uderation  of  his  Taluable  gifts  for  its  establish- 
ment, and  his  great  personal  interest  in  it.  It 
renuiaed  PresbytariaJi  till  1839,  when,  in  con- 
w^Deoce  of  the  embarrassments  caosed  by  the 
dinibo  of  tfaat  oharch,  it  was  transferred  to 
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the  Uethodist  Episcopal  church.  The  Pres- 
byterian presidents  of  ttie  institntion  were 
Charles  Nisbet  (elected  in  1784),  Robert  Da- 
vidson (1804),  Jeremiah  Atwater  (1809),  John 
M.  Mason  (1821),  William  Neill  (1824),  and 
Samuel  U.  How  (1830);  the  Methodist  presi- 
dents, John  P.  Durhin  (1833),  Koberl  Emory 
(1845),  Jesse  T.  Peck  (1B48),  Charles  Collins 
(1852),  Herman  M.  Johnson  (1860),  Kobert  L. 
Dashiell  (1868),  and  James  A.  McCunle;  (1872). 
The  list  of  graduates  contains  the  names  of 
President  Buchanan;  Chief  Justice  Taney,  sod 
Postmaster  General  Creswell.  Duringtlie  year 
of  the  centenary  of  American  Methodism  (1866) 
its  endowment  fund  was  increased  to  $100,000, 
A  scientific  and  a  law  department  have  recent- 
ly been  established;  also  a  Biblical  course  for 
students  preparing  for  the  ministry.  In  1878 
there  were  7  professors,  2  tutors,  and  87  atadents. 
The  college  consists  of  three  buildings;  it  has 
a  valuable  soientiflc  apparatus  and  libraries 
containing  about  80,000  volumes.  In  the  junior 
and  senior  years  divergences  from  the  classical 
course  are  allowed,  either  in  favor  of  the  He- 
brew langnage  for  tliose  stndying  for  the  min- 
istry, or  in  favor  of  the  natnral  sciences.  A 
complete  catalogue,  containing  names  of  the 
presidents,  professors,  trustees,  and  graduates 
from  the  fomidation,  was  issued  in  1864. 

DICKSON,  a  N.  county  of  Tennessee,  bonnd- 
ed  N.  E.  by  Cumberland  river,  and  drained 
by  several  of  its  afQnents  ;  area,  abont  6S0 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  D,340,  of  whom  1,677 
were  colored.  It  bos  a  rolling  sarfaoe  and 
a  tolerably  fertile  soil.  The  Cumberland  riv- 
er, along  its  border,  is  navigable  by  steam- 
boats, and  it  is  intersected  by  the  Nashville 
and  NoKhwestem  rdlroad.  The  chief  pro- 
ductions in  1870  were  86,1S0  bushelsof  wheat, 
819,085  of  Indian  eom,  68,810  of  oats,  98  768 
lbs.  of  batter,  and  402,130  of  tobacco.  There 
were  1,622  horses,  1,917  milch  cows,  8,6S8 
other  cattle,  6,92S  sheep,  and  11,GS7  swine ;  4 
flour  mills,  4  saw  mills,  and  2  manufactories 
of  pig  iron.     Capital,  Charlotte. 

UICKSO.If,  SaHsel  Henry,  an  American  physi- 
cian, bom  in  Charleston,  8.  C,  in  September, 
1798,  died  in  Philadelphia,  March  81,  I8T2. 
He  groduatedat  Yale  college  in  1814,  and  after- 
ward  studied  medicine  in  Charleston  and  at 
the  university  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  in- 
strumental in  the  establishment  of  a  medical 
college  in  Charleston,  and  on  its  organization 
in  1824  became  professor  of  the  institutes  and 
practice  of  medicine.  In  1832  he  retired,  but 
in  the  following  year,  on  the  reorganization  of 
the  institntion  as  the  medical  college  of  the 
state  of  South  Carolina,  he  was  reelected.  In 
1847  he  was  called  to  the  professorship  of  the 

?ractjce  of  medicine  in  the  university  of  New 
ork,  which  he  filled  till  1850,  when  he  re- 
sumed bis  professorship  in  the  medical  college 
of  Bonth  Carolina.  In  1858  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  the  practice  of  medicine  in  the  Jeffer- 
son medical  college  at  Philadelphia.  He  con- 
tributed many  papers  to  various  medical  jour- 
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nals,  and  pnblielied  a  work  on  "Dengne" 
(Pliiladelphia,  1828) ;  "  Manaal  of  Pathology 
and  Practice  of  Medicine ;"  ''  Esaays  on  Pathol- 
ogy and  Tberapentiea "  (2  vols.  8vo,  New 
York,  1846) ;  "  EssayB  on  Life,  Sleep,  Puin,  Ac." 
{ISmo,  Philadelphia,  1852);  and  "  Elementa 
of  Medicine"  (8vo,  Philadelphia,  ISfiS).  He 
was  also  the  author  of  a  pampiilet  on  slavery, 
in  which  he  asserted  the  essential  Inferiority 
of  the  negro  race. 

DKQVEUU^  tM%ma  Fnafeis,  a  French  nat- 
aralisC  and  aatrraiomer,  bom  in  Havre,  March 
?,  17S3,  died  March  29, 1T89.  He  was  a  nrieet, 
and  became  professor  of  experimental  physics 
at  Havre,  and  member  of  the  academy  of  Rouen 
and  of  tiie  royal  marine  academy.  He  invent- 
ed several  usefbl  instmmenta  in  connection 
with  astronomy  and  navigation,  but  is  better 
known  by  his  researches  into  the  natural  his- 
tory of  zoiSphytes,  infusoria,  and  moUnsks,  and 
particnlariy  by  his  discoveries  relative  to  sea 
anemonea,  on  which  he  published  an  eaaay  in 
French  and  English  (4to,  London,  1T74).  He 
designed  bji  instrument  called  the  cosrooplane, 
by  means  of  which  he  solved  problems  in  nau- 
tical astronomy.  Besides  nnmerons  papers  in 
the  Journal  de  Phj/fiqne,  he  published  an  /n- 
d«r  giograpMque  (1769),  Idie  giniraU  de  P<u- 
troTiomie  (1T89),  and  Connaitianet  de  Fai- 
tronomie  (1771). 

DICrtTOB,  the  chief  magistrate  in  the  cities 
of  the  anoienti^tin  confederacy,  in  AIba,Tus- 
oulum,  &c.  The  Romans  adopted  the  word 
from  their  Latin  neighbors,  and  applied  it  in 
tlie  earliest  period  of  the  republic  to  exception- 
al magistrates  appointed  in  times  of  danger, 
with  nearly  absolnte  power  over  life  and  prop- 
erty, from  which  there  was  no  appeal  to  law 
or  people.  The  dictator  was  usually  nominated 
by  the  senate,  and  appointed  by  one  of  the 
consuls  for  six  months,  during  which  time  the 
consuls  and  other  regular  magistrates  continued 
in  their  office,  though  snbject  to  his  dictates, 
and  deprived  temporarily  of  their  badges  of 
dignity.  Tiie  power  of  the  dictator  was  most- 
ly limited  to  one  object,  and  particnlariy  to 
foreign  affairs.  Being  elected,  he  appointed 
bis  lieutenant  or  master  of  the  horse  (maguter 
equitum)  and  surrounded  himself  with  bis  24 
tictors  (twice  as  many  as  attended  the  consuls), 
armed  with  fasces  and  axes.  He  was  limited 
only  in  regard  to  the  nse  of  the  public  money, 
and  responsible  only  after  the  expiration  of 
his  term ;  he  was  not  allowed  to  leave  Italy,  or 
to  appear  on  borseback  within  the  precincts 
of  the  city,  OfBoers  bearing  the  same  title 
were  also  sometimes  appointed  for  certun  civil 
or  religions  purposes.  This  office  was  quite 
hannless,  but  in  later  periods  dictators  were 
appointed  reipubliea  eonttituenda  eavta  (to 
form  a  new  constitntion),  such  as  Sulla  and 
Cfesar,  whose  arbitrary  power  destroyed  the 
republic.  The  first  Roman  dictator,  I.artius,  was 
appointed  within  ten  years  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  republic  (about  500  B.  C),  to  save 
the  state  fi-om  the  threatening  allies  of  Tarqnin, 
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the  expelled  king,  and  the  more  dangerous  dis- 
turbances within  the  walls.  The  public  lands 
were  in  the  grasp  of  the  patricians,  and  the 

nbeians  were  poor  and  degraded.  The  danger 
m  the  supporters  of  Tarquin  was  imminent. 
The  senate  commanded  new  levies,  but  the  peo- 
ple refused  to  obey,  declaring  that  they  had 
nothing  to  defend,  and  that  no  foreign  yoke 
could  bring  upon  them  greater  hard^ips  than 
those  they  endured.  In  their  disobedience 
they  were  protected  by  the  law  recently  passed 
through  the  efforts  of  Valerius  Poplicola,  which 
permitted  every  citizen  condemned  to  any  se- 
vere punishment  to  appeal  to  the  people.  To 
evade  the  force  of  this  popular  law,  the  senate 
agreed  upon  the  extraordinary  meoaare  of 
electing  a  single  magistrate  with  more  than 
regnl  power.  The  people  confirmed  the  decree, 
and  the  success  and  honesty  of  Lartius  proved 
worthy  of  the  new  dignity.  About  two  years 
later  another  dictator,  Anlus  PoBthumins,  de- 
stroyed the  last  hopes  of  the  banished  king,  in 
a  battle  fought  near  Lake  Regillns.  Kot  less 
remarkable  were  the  services  of  the  dictator 
L.  Quintius  Cincinnatns,  who,  having  accom- 
plished the  object  of  his  appointment  by  root- 
ing the  jEqni  and  saving  the  surronnd«i  con- 
sular army,  resigned  his  dignity  within  17 
days.  C.  M.  Rntilus  (860)  was  the  first  plebeian 
appointed  to  the  dictatorship,  and  M.  J.  Pera 
(216)  was  the  last  dictator  io  the  original  sense 
of  the  word ;  for  the  same  dignity,  as  bestowed 
on  Sulla  (82),  and  three  times  pn  Ctesar  (47, 
4G,  and  44),  meant  only  unlimited,  despotic 
sway.    Mark  Antony  abolished  it  altogetlier. 

DICnONlBT  (Lat.  dUlio,  a  word),  in  iu 
ordinary  acceptation,  a  book  containing  the 
words  of  a  language,  in  alphabetical  order, 
with  a  definition  annexed  to  each.  The  title 
of  dictionary  is  also  sometimes  given  to  alpha- 
betically arranged  cyclopedias;  as. dictionaries 
of  law,  of  medicine,  of  the  arts,  of  sciences, 
of  commerce,  Ac.  (See  Ctcloi>.bdia.)  A 
complete  dictionary  would  fulfil  the  same 
office  with  respect  to  language  that  a  nni- 
versal  cyclopffidia  fulfils  with  respect  to  arts, 
sciences,  and  literature,  giving  an  account 
of  the  origin  and  applications  of  the  verbal 
symbols  of  ideas  and  facts,  as  the  latter  gives 
an  account  of  the  ideas  and  facts  themselves. 
It  would,  therefore,  state  the  etymology  of 
words,  and  note  their  variations  in  meaning 
through  the  sncceasive  periods  of  a  literature. 
A  glossary  is  a  dictionary  of  obsolete,  provin- 
cial, or  technical  words;  and  the  term  lexi- 
con, though  hardly  distinguished  by  nsage 
I  from  dictionary,  is  more  frequently  applied  to 
vocabularies  of  the  ancient  and  learned  lan- 
guages, with  the  definitions  and  explanations 
in  some  modern  language.  The  earliest  dic- 
tionary known  is  probably  the  series  of  clay 
tablets  covered  with  cnneiform  inscriptions 
which  were  found  in  the  ruins  of  a  palace  of 
Nineveh,  and  which  are  ascribed  to  the  time  of 
the  Assyrian  king  Asshur-bani-pal,  whose  wal 
is  impressed  on  them.    They  are  divided  into 
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two,  and  occMtonall]'  into  three  and  even  fonr  ' 
vertical  colamns,  in  wliich  complicated  ideo- 
f^phic  or  moDographic   signs   are   explained 


tug  the  modem  arrangement  so  closely  as  do 
these  Aasyrian  tablets,  were  also  in  use  in  very 
ancient  times  among  the  Chinese  and  Japanese. 
The  Greeks  and  Roinans  appear  not  to  have 
emplDjod  dictionaries  in  learning  foreign  lan- 
goagea,  bnt  oniformly  to  have  availed  theni' 
selves  of  conversation  with  foreigners.  Nor 
have  toy  early  attempts  at  Greek  lexicogra- 
pliy  been  preserved.  The  oldest  extant  Greek 
dictionary  is  by  Apotlooius  of  Alexandria,  a 
coatemporary  of  Augnstns,  vrhose  "  Homeric 
Lexicon  "  (A^fdc  'Ofi^pual),  though  mucli  in- 
terpolated, has  been  of  valoe  in  modern  times 
to  interpreting  the  idioms  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyawy.  Erotiiinaa,  a  Greek  writer  in  the 
reign  of  Nero,  made  a  glossary  of  all  the  learn- 
ed words  foDDd  in  Hippocrates.  Snbseqnent 
Greek  dictionaries  were  the  Onomatticon  of 
Jalios  Pollux  (abont  A.  D.  177),  containing 
eiplinations  of  the  most  important  words 
lelatmg  to  varioos  prominent  snbjeots,  the  ar- 
rangement bein^  topical  instead  of  alphabeti- 
cal; the .  dictionary  {'EnJ^ff)  of  Attio  words 
uid  phiasea,  by  Phrynicbus,  an  Arabian  or 
Bithynian,  who  lived  under  Marcos  Anrelias ; 
the  dictionary  of  the  words  that  occur  in  Plato, 
by  Tmitens  the  sophist,  probably  of  the  3d  cen- 
tury, which,  though  brief,  contains  the  best 
explanations  of  terms  that  have  come  down 
from  the  ancient  grammarians ;  a  lost  universal 
lexicon  by  Diogenianas  of  Hersdea,  which  is 
often  quoted  by  Hesychios  and  Soidas,  and 
which  was  abridged  from  an  elaborate  work 
by  Pamphilas,  also  lost;  the  diotionary  to  the 
works  of  ten-AttJc  orators,  by  Valerius  Ilarpo- 
cntion,  of  nnknown  date,  compiled  from  works 
now  loet,  and  of  the  highest  importance  for  its 
eipUnstions  of  legal  and  political  terms,  and  its 
accounts  of  persons  and  things  mentioned  in  the 
Attio  orations ;  the  comprehensive  Greek  dic- 
tionary of  Hesychios,  an  Alexandrian  gramma- 
rian of  the  4th  centnry,  which,  though  much 
disfigured  and  interpolated  in  its  present  form, 
is  a  vast  accomnlation  of  most  heterogeneoas 
materials,  and  has  been  a  principal  source  of 
onr  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  and  of 
many  ancient  cnstoms;  the  lexicon  {Ar(luv 
imifayi\  attribated  to  Photlua,  patriarch  of 
(J(Histajitinople  (died  about  860) ;  and  the 
Greek  lexicon  ascribed  to  Saidas,  of  nnknown 
date,  first  qnoted  in  the  12th  century,  contain- 

Sboth  common  and  proper  names  alphabeti- 
ly  arranged,  and  Takable  for  the  literary 
Mscory  of  antiquity,  and  for  its  citations  from 
ancient  authors,  as  well  as  for  its  explanation 
of  words. — The  first  Roman  writer  on  lexi- 
cography was  M.  Terentius  Varro^  the  friend 
of  Cicero;  but  his  work,  De  Lingaa  Latina, 
is  rather  a  rolnminoue  treatise  on  (he  ety- 
mology and  pecniiar  uses  of  words  than  a  dio- 
tioDOiy ;  mily  fragments  have  b«en  preserved. 
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The  elaborate  work  of  Terrins  Flacms,  In  the 
earlier  part  of  the  1st  century,  entitjed  De 
Signyficatu  Verhorum,  is  lost;  but  it  was  the 
basis  of  a  valuable  compilation  by  PompeioB 

Festus,  in  the  8d  or  4th  century,  entitled  De 
Signifleatione  Verborum,  which  was  abridged 
by  Paulus  Dioconas  in  the  Sth  century.  Only 
one  imperfect  copy  of  the  work  of  Festus  is 
preserved.  The  words  are  claasified  alphabeti- 
cally according  to  the  initial  letter  of  each,  bat 
the  order  of  the  snbsequent  letters  is  not  ob- 
served. The  information  which  it  contuns  baa 
been  of  great  importance  on  many  obscora 
points  connected  with  antiqnitiea,  mythology, 
and  grammar.  Near  the  middle  of  the  11th 
century  Papias  of  Lombardy  compiled  a  Latin 
dictionary  from  the  glossaries  of  the  Sth  and 
Tth  centuries.  An  indication  of  progressive 
learning  in  Italy  in  the  IGth  century  was  the 
Catkolieoii  of  Giovanni  Balbi,  a  Genoese  monk, 
consisting  of  a  Latin  grammar  followed  by 
a  copious  dictionary.  Tbe  work  is  in  Latin, 
formsa  volume  of  great  bulk,  was  written  abont 
136<t,  and  is  now  celebrated  as  a  rare  typo- 
graphicul  curiosity,  its  first  edition  having  been 
printed  by  Gutenberginl4S0.  The  Comueopia 
of  Perotti,  bishop  of  Siponto,  printed  in  148n, 
was  a  copioas  commentary  ou  Harti^,  followed 
by  en  alphabetical  index  of  words,  and  was  of 
much  service  to  snbsequent  compilers.  The 
first  edition  of  Calepino  s  Latin  dictionary  ap- 
peared at  Ref^io  in  1503.  At  first  only  a  Latin 
lexicon,  additions  of  the  corresponding  Italian, 
Greek,  German,  dsc,  words  were  successively 
made,  till  it  was  extended  (Basel,  1590-1637) 
to  eleven  languages.  The  French  give  the 
name  eaUpin  to  any  voluminoos  compilation. 
An  epoch  in  Latin  lexicography  was  made  by 
tbe  publication  of  Robert  Stephens's  Thttaunu 
LingiuB  Latina  (1632;  3d  enlarged  ed.,  1543), 
which  attempted  to  exhibit  the  proper  use  of 
words,  not  only  in  all  the  anoroalies  of  idiom, 
hut  in  every  minute  variation  of  sense.  Tho 
most  noted  of  subsequent  Latin  dictionaries  is 
the  Lexieon  tcUtu  Latinitatit  of  Facciolati  and 
Forcellini  (Padna,  1771  ;  3d  ed.,  18SI),  in  which 
every  word  is  accompanied  by  its  Italian  and  its 
Greek  correlative,  and  which  illustrates  every 
meaning  by  examples  trom  the  classical  authors. 
An  English  edition,  edited  by  James  Bailey, 
was  published  in  London  in  183S.  Sir  Thomas 
Elyot  was  the  author  of  the  first  Latin-English 
dictionary  (London,  1G38),  beyond  the  mere 
Tocabalaries  of  school  boys.  He  was  a  dis- 
tinguished scholar,  and  a  friend  of  Sir  Thomas 
Uore ;  his  work  reached  the  third  edition  in 
1545.  The  largest  amilar  work  that  had  pre- 
ceded it  was  the  OrhU  Vocabulor^m,  printed 
by  Wynkin  de  Worde  in  1500  (5th  ed.,  1619), 
which  by  succes^ve  improvements  became  the 
popular  Latin-English  dictionary  of  Ainsworth 
(1730,  and  many  subsequent  editions,  of  which 
the  latest  is  the  London  quarto  edition  edii«d 
byJohn  Carey,  LL.  D. ;  abridgment  by  Thomas 
Morell,  D.  D.,  Philadelphia,  1883).  The  most 
eminent  Latin  lexicographers  since  Forcellini 
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are  tbe  German  gcholara  Scheller,  Fremtd,  and 
Georges.  Tlio  work  of  Forcellini  wbs  the  bft- 
eis  of  the  Latin-English  dictionary  of  F.  P.  Lev- 
erett  (Boston,  1836);  and  thut  of  Freund,  of 
the  LatiD-Engliah  lexicon  of  E.  A.  Andrews 
(Sow  York,  1856).  Uonj  emaller  lexicons 
have  also  been  prepftred  for  eduoctional  pur- 
poses, but  nearlj  all  are  entirely  formed  from 
the  material  of  the  larger  worts. — The  first 
modem  Greek-Latin  dictionary  was  that  of 
Giovanni  Crastoni  of  Piacenza  {Milan,  1480; 
printed  also  by  Aldus,  14'JT),  wbich  was  for 
many  years  the  only  lexicographic  aid  for  the 
staUent  of  Greek.  Ilobert  GiiDstantine  pub- 
lished at  Basel,  in  lCfl3,  a  thesaurua  of  the 
Greek  language,  in  which  he  bad  the  assistance 
of  Gesuor,  TurnebtiB,  Comerarius,  and  other 
learned  oonteniporaries.  It  was  sanerseded  by 
the  Thetaurut  Oraea  Lingua  of  Henry  Ste- 
phens (Paris,  1572),  the  result  of  12  years'  la- 
bor, which  has  hardly  been  sorpassed  in  the 
comprehensive  and  copious  interpretation  of 
words.  lis  arrangocnent  is  not  in  the  alpha- 
betical oi-der  of  words  but  of  roots,  the  deriva- 
tives and  componnds  being  collected  after  each 
root.  It  was  the  basis  of  the  works  of  Scapula 
and  Schrevclius.  The  most  tiiorough  subse- 
quent  Greek  lexicons  are  tbe  German  works 
of  Schneider,  Passuw,  Seller,  Rost,  and  Pape. 
The  work  of  Passow  was  the  basis  of  the  Greek- 
English  lexicon  of  Litldell  and  Scott  (Oxford, 
1845 ;  New  York,  edited  by  Henry  Drislor, 
1848;  large  4to  ed.,  London,  1670).  The 
Greek  language  was  long  studied  through  the 
medium  of  the  Latin,  and  no  Greek-Fnglish 
lexicon  was  priyected  imtil  the  present  century. 
The  first  of  these  that  was  announced  was  that 
of  John  Pickering  (Boston,  1828,  much  en- 
larged in  18S9,  and  Subsequently  in  1846), 
which  was  partially  exeonted  in  1814.  It  was 
preceded  in  publication  only  by  the  similar 
English  work  of  John  Jones  (1823) ;  that  of 
Donnegan,  an  abridged  translation  from  the 
German  of  Schneider,  appeared  in  1837. — The 
first  standard  dictionaries  of  modern  languages 
were  produced  under  the  patronage  of  learned 
academies.  Tbe  oldest  was  the  Italian  Voca- 
hulario  delta  Crutea,  first  published  in  1612, 
which  was  avowedly  founded  on  Tuscan  prin- 
ciples, made  the  14tl)  century  the  Angustan 
period  of  the  language,  and  slighted  the  great 
writers  of  the  IGth ;  an  enlarged  edition  of  this 
work  (Florence,  1729-'S8)  still  forms  the  high- 
est authority  for  the  Italian  language.  In  Spain 
the  lexicon  of  Lebrixa  (14B2)  and  the  Tetoroof 
Covarrnbias  (1611)  were  the  only  dictionaries 
of  note  till  the  new  academy  produced  its  great 
work  (fi  vols.,  Madrid,  1T26-'8B),  an  abridg- 
ment of  which  was  immediately  prepared  (5th 
revised  ed.,  1817).  Though  Gorman  iesicog- 
raphy  begins  witli  Ilrabanus  Maurus,  a  contem- 
porary of  Charlemagne,  the  first  noteworthy 
German  lexicon  was  Die  Teuttch  f%)rach  of 
Moater  (ZQnch,  1661),  and  the  first  learned  and 
critical  work  of  the  kind  was  Frisch's  DeuUeh- 
UtemUdttt  WSrttrbudi.  (Berlin,  1741).     All 


I  others  have  been  superseded  onccessively  by 

I  the  work  of  Adelung  (Leipsic,  1774-'81),  and 
I  that  of  the  brothers  Grimm  (Leipsic,  begun 
I  in  1852.)  The  dictionary  of  the  French  acad- 
!  emy  was  published  in  16B4,  and  adopted  the 
)  aljibabetica!  order  in  its  2d  edition  in  1718. 
j  The  ath  edition  was  issued  in  1886.  A  7th 
'  edition,  much  improved,  to  be  completed  in 
1  3  vols.  4to,  is  now  (1874)  in  progress,  and 
I  will  probably  be  finished  in  1876.  M.  Patin 
is  tbe  chief  editor;  MU.  de  Sacy,  Bandeau,  C. 
Doucet,  and  Mignet  are  associated  with  him. 
L.  N.  Bescberelle's  excellent  dictionary  of 
the  French  language,  in  2  vols.  4to,  appeared 
in  1643-'6.  The  large  and  important  dic- 
tionary of  M.  £.  Littr6  (3  vols.  4to,  1866- 
'73)  is  remarkably  full,  and  has  taken  its  place 
among  tbe  highest  authorities. — The  object  of 
the  first  lexicographical  labors  in  England  was 
to  facilitate  the  study  of  the  Latin  language, 
and  bilingual  dictionaries  had  become  common 
while  those  designed  for  merely  English  read- 
ers were  rare  and  meagre  productions.  Proba- 
bly the  earliest  of  the  latter  was  that  of  Dr. 
John  Bullokar,  entitled  "  The  English  Ex- 
positonr"  (London,  1616),  explaining,  as  was 
announced  on  the  title  page,  G,D80  of  wliat 
were  esteemed  the  "  hardest  rfords ;"  it  passed 
through  many  editJons.  Bnbseqnent  works 
were  the  "  Glossographia,  or  Dictionary  of 
Hard  Words,"  by  Thomas  Klonnt  (London, 
1656) ;  tbe  "  New  World  of  English  Words,"' 
by  Edward  Piiilllps,  the  nephew  and  pupil  of 
Milton  (1058);  and  the  "Universal  Etymo- 
[  logical  English  Dictionary,"  by  Nathan  Bailey 
(London,  1738),  in  which  tbe  first  attempt  was 
made  to  give  a  complete  collection  of  the  words 
of  the  language,  and  which  was  long  in  the 
highest  repute.  An  interleaved  copy  of  a  f'<1io 
edition  of  Bailey's  dictionary  was  the  repository 
of  tbe  articles  collected  by  Dr.  Johnson  in  pre- 
paring his  dictionary.  The  nork  of  Johnson, 
after  eight  years  of  arduous  labor,  appeared  in 
176S,  and  has  exerted  an  infiuence  superior  to 
any  other  in  fixing  the  external  form  of  the 
language  and  settling  the  meaning  of  words. 
He  first  introduced  into  English  lexicogra- 
phy the  plan  of  illustrating  tbe  various  signi- 
fications of  words  by  examples  extracted  from 
the  best  authors.  It  was  much  enlai^ed  by 
Todd  in  the  editions  of  1814  and  1637,  and  has 
been  tbe  basis  of  many  smaller  works.  Tbe 
most  important  subsequent  dictionaries  Br« 
those  of  Smart,  Richardson,  W'ebster,  and 
Worcester,  Smart's  dictionary,  which  Dr. 
Webster  calls  "  most  excellent,"  was  pnl>- 
lished  in  1836,  at  London.  Richardson's 
"  New  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language" 
(2  vols.  4to,  London,  1835-'7)  is  an  elaborate 
work,  especially  valuable  to  the  student  of  the 
history  of  the  language.  Its  arrangement  is 
in  the  alphabetic^  order  of  the  primitives, 
beneath  each  of  which  its  derivatives  ore 
grouped.  Noah  Webster  was  cnpsgeil  89 
years  on  his  "  American  Dictionary  of  the  Eng- 
lish Language,"  the  first  edition  of  which  was 
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wwd  in  18S8,  in  New  Y(»'k  (2  vols.  4to), 
TbtD  the  author  was  in  Ma  70th  year.  A  ra- 
cued  e^on  appeared  in  1840  (2  vols.  8to), 
iruh  tlie- addition  of  several  tbonsand  words 
rhkb  in  the  interrening  IS  years  had  passed 
from  tecbnok^cal  science  into  common  lan- 
miga;  and  a  revised  appendix  was  added  in 
1^3.  Anew  edition,  revised  and  enlarged  by 
Fiof.  C.  A  Goodrich,  was  pnbiiahed  in  Spring- 
field, Maas.,  in  IS48  (1  vol  4to,  1400  pages). 
In  1864  a  stiJt  larger  edition  was  pnblished, 
Kiih  illostrations,  after  a  revision  of  the  work 
bjProf,  Noah  Porter  of  Yale  college,  who  was 
lided  by  many  able  collaborat(»«.  For  this 
edition  moch  valnable  matter  baa  lieen  added, 
»ch  as  a  dictionary  of  noted  names  of  fiction, 
jomti  dtstingoished  in  modem  biography,  &o. 
Pruf.  James  Hadley  coutribnted  to  it  a  brief 
lujioiy  of  the  English  language,  and  an  entire 
nii^ion  ot  the  etymolc^ea  waa  made  nnder 
ttw  direction  of  Dr.  C.  A.  F.  Mahn  of  Ber- 
[la,  Pmsaa.  It  forms  a  4to  volome  of  1S40 
Dues,  containing  abont  114,000  words.  Dr. 
J.  E.  WcH^^eoter's  iUoBtratod  quarto  dictionary, 
vhkh  had  been  preceded  by  two  minor  and 

CiraUiry  works,  wae  published  in  1360,  in 
on.  This  work,  which  contests  with  that 
of  Webster  the 'place  of  highest  authority 
mKog  American  scholars,  ia  the  reanlt  of  more 
ilwu  30  years  of  labor,  and  contains  abont 
1(4,000  words.  The  chief  differences  between 
It  lod  Webster's  dictionary  are  found  in  the 
mQlng  adopted  for  certun  classes  of  words. 
Worda  like  Matre,  theatn,  &o,,  the  last  syl- 
lable of  which  is  q»elled  by  Worcester  tre,  and 
b;  Webster  ter,  are  specimens  of  one  of  the 
moei  prominent  of  those  classes.  The  parti- 
(iptes  and  nonns  formed  &om  verbs  ending  ia 
A,  Ac,  form  a  stiU  larger  class;  in  these  Wor- 
cester doubles  theZ  (trav^Jier,  traveUing,  tec.'), 
•hile  Webster  does  not  {travel&r,  Vraveling, 
tt,).  Other  differences  exist,  Ixttb  in  methods 
ofipelliog  and  in  definition,  and  to  some  ext«nt 
ia  proonnisation ;  bat  for  the  understanding  of 
tMH  a  thorongh  study  of  the  two  works  is  ne- 
eosary.  (For  other  dictionaries,  see  the  arti- 
cles Qpon  the  different  languages.) 

ncna  <W  (XETE,  the  reputed  author  of 
•  hislory  of  the  Trojan  war.  The  MS.,  writ^ 
icD  in  PbiBnicisn  characters,  hnt  in  the  Greek 
lugtiBge,  is  said  to  have  t>een  found  in  the  an- 
ibor'itranbstGnoesasin  the  reign  of  Nero.  A 
i^iin  Tenion  in  six  books  has  oome  down  to 
».  bat  the  work  ia  commonly  rwarded  as  a 
(iirjery.  Dictys  is  said  to  have  followed  Ido- 
Mneaa,  king  of  Crete,  to  the  si^e  of  Troy, 
tnd  Kane  ancient  grammarians  have  imagined 
thtt  Hmner  drew  materials  for  the  Iliad  and 
Odiney  frvia  his  history.  It  was  the  chief 
lass  of  the  medinval  literature  relating  to  the 
"«^  of  Troy,  and  was  among  the  first  books 
printed  in  the  16th  oentnrj. 

HIUIIT,  llwlii  a  French  writer  and  phi- 
lo«opl«ir,  bom  in  laDgres,  Oct  6, 1713,  died  m 
Fuii,  Jnlj  30,  1784.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
<mer,  ud  was  first  educated  for  the  ohnrch, 
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bnt  soon  gave  np  theology  to  enter  an  attor- 
ney's office  in  Paria,  Law,  however,  did  not 
occupy  his  time  so  much  aa  literature  and 
science.  Failing  to  select  a  profession,  he  was 
deprived  of  his  allowance  by  his  father,  and 
for  a  time  obtained  a  livelihood  by  teaching. 
He  married  nnfoitunately,  translated  a  history 
of  Greece,  wrote  sermons,  and  furnished  arti- 
cles for  a  dictionary  of  medicine.  In  174G  he 
wrote  his  Etaai  tur  le  merite  et  la  vertti,  and 
in  1746  his  Persia philotophiguei,  the  boloness 
of  which  was  punished  by  a  seotence  of  the 
parliament,  and  Bijovx  indittrett,  a  collection 
of  obscene  tales,  of  which  he  himself  was 
ashamed.  His  Lettrei  mtr  lea  ateuglea  d 
Piaaga  de  eeax  yui  voient  (1749)  procured  him 
at  once  an  acquaintance  with  Voltaire  and 
three  months'  imprisonment  at  Yincennes, 
where  he  was  often  viuted  by  Boussesn.  On 
his  liberation,  in  cot^unotion  with  D'Alembert, 
he  framed  the  plan  of  the  work  upon  which 
his  reputation  is  mostly  founded,  the  Ertcyclo- 
pedie.  Its  professed  aim  was  to  present  in  a 
single  work  the  truths  of  science,  the  princi- 
ples of  taste,  and  the  procesaes  of  all  the  arts ; 
bnt  it  was  in  fact  a  venicle  for  the  diffusion  of 
new  ideas.  He  wrote  nearly  all  the  articles  on 
ancient  philosophy,  and  all  those  on  the  trades 
and  industrial  pursuits;  and  after  the  with- 
drawal of  D'Alembert  he  had  the  supervision 
of  the  whole.  Two  volumes  of  the  Eit&yelo- 
pidit  appeared  in  1761;  bat  they  wore  sup- 

Sreesed,  and  the  printing  of  others  was  forbid- 
en  dnring  18  months,  owing  to  its  alleged 
hostility  to  Christianity.  This  suspension  was 
revoked,  and  five  now  volumes  had  appeared 
in  17G7,  when  it  was  ag^u  assailed  with  a 
tempest  of  denunciations,  the  result  of  which 
was  n  second  sUBpensionof  the  work.  D'Alem- 
bert deserted  his  partner,  and  Voltaire  subse- 
quently advised  Diderot  to  leave  the  coontry, 
and  complete  his  work  enjoying  the  hospitality 
of  Oathnrine  of  Russia.  He,  however,  strug- 
gled against  all  obstacles,  and  was  finally  per- 
mitted to  continue  the  pubUcstion  at  Paris, 
without  suiijecting  it  to  censorship ;  bnt  on  the 
title  page  NenfchAtel  was  to  be  printed  instead 
of  Paris,  and  the  name  of  the  editor  was  left 
blank.  The  ten  additional  volumes  were  thus 
produced  with  no  further  difficulty.  While 
engaged  on  the  Bjieyolopidu,  Diderot  wrote 
books  of  various  kinds  m  his  own  name,  and 
greatly  coutribnted  to  those  hy  his  friends. 
Thus  a  large  portion  of  Raynal's  history  of 
the  Indies  belongs  to  him,  while  the  most 
eloquent  pages  of  De  Vetprit,.  by  HelvStios, 
and  of  the  9ii»time  de  la  nature,  by  D'Eol- 
bach,  are  attributed  to  his  pen.  The  artistic 
part  of  Grimm's  correspondence,  known  as  Zm 
laloju,  was  written  by  him,  and  several  letters 
on  different  subjects  bear  umnistaliable  marks 
of  his  hand.  Diderot  was  always  ready  to  help 
tbe  needy,  and  his  personal  influence  could 
scarcely  be  overrated.  In  1757  and  1768  be 
produced  two  domestic  dramas,  Lefil*  luiturel 
and  Lepire  de  /amilU,  which  paved  the  way 
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to  the  change  eSterwaii  scconipliBhed  In  the 
drunatioatjle  in  France.  Hia  indnatry  brought 
him  mone;,  but  his  careless  manner  of  spend- 
ing it  and  hia  dissipiLted  habits  freqaently  io' 
volved  him  in  peooniarj  difGcnlties.  In  1766 
he  was  forced  to  offer  his  library  for  sale. 
Catharine  H.  of  Rnssia  purchased  it  for  16,000 
franca,  bat  on  condition  that  he  wonld  be  the 
keeper  of  it  at  a  salary  of  1,000  ftvncs  a  year ; 
she  moreover  ordered  50  years'  income  to  lie 
paid  at  oac«.  Wh^  the  Eneyelopidit  was 
completed,  Diderot  paid  a  visit  to  his  proteo- 
tress,  and  spent  several  months  at  her  court, 
where  be  was  treated  with  great  respect.  On 
hia  retnm  to  Paris  he  published  two  novels, 
Jaequtt  U  fataluU  and  La  religieute,  and  in 
1779  his  Emai  eur  U»  rignt*  de  Claude  et  dt 
Nh-tm,  which  is  merely  an  encomiDm  of  Seneca. 
His  tat«r  years  were  passed  in  comparative 
quiet  and  comfort.  He  had  been  all  his  life 
considered  on  atheist,  bat  during  his  last  year 
be  was  frequently  viwted  by  the  oarate  of  St. 
Bulpice,  with  whom  he  was  pleased  to  talk  on 
religions  aulgeots ;  and  if  he  did  not  consent  to 
any  recantation  of  his  philosophical  opinions, 
be  showed  no  particular  enmity  to  Christianity. 
He  left  an  only  daughter,  Mme.  de  Vandeul, 
who  wrote  MemoirM  of  his  life.  His  friend 
Kaigeon  published  an  edition  of  his  works  in 
16  Tols.  8vo,  1798;  bnt  a  more  complete  one, 
In  22  vols.,  appeared  In  1622.  To  this  must  be 
added  his  Memoire*  et  atitret  iniditet,  4  vols. 
evo,  printed  in  1880. — See  Diderat't  Leben  und 
Werke,  by  Rosenkranz  (Leipac,  1B66). 

DIDlIfS  gUVIUS  JGUiiriJS,  Harm,  Roman 
emperor  for  a  short  time  nnder  the  name  of 
Marcus  Didius  Commodua  Severns  Julianns, 
bom  aboat  A.  D.  183,  killed  June  1,  IBS. 
Having  filled  successively  the  offices  of  qnsestor, 
eedile,  and  praetor,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  a  legion  in  Germany,  sndaiterward 
to  the  government  of  Belgio  Ganl.  Here  he 
showed  much  energy  in  repressing  an  insurrec- 
tion of  the  Chauci,  and  for  this  service  he  waa 
made  coosnl.  He  also  distinguished  himself 
against  the  Catd,  was  governor  of  Dalmatia  and 
ajterward  of  Lower  Germany,  and  then  took 
charge  of  the  commissariat  in  Italy.  After  this 
he  was  governor  of  Bithynia  in  Asia  Uinor, 
was  again  consul  in  179,  and  having  filled  the 
olSoe  of  proconsul  of  AiHca,  retumed  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  made  commander  of  the  city 
guards.  After  the  assassination  of  Periinax, 
tbepnetorian  gnards  ofiered  the  imperial  throne 
to  him  who  would  pay  the  highest  price;  and 
after  a  brisk  bidding  against  Sulpicianus,  pre- 
fect of  the  city,  Didins  obtained  it.  The  sen- 
ate was  obedient  to  the  wil!  of  the  unruly 
soldiery,  and  Didins  was  acknowledged  em- 
peror.  But  whenever  he  appeared  in  public 
ne  was  received  with  cries  of  "  Robber  nnd 
parricide."  Moreover,  he  waa  not  recognized 
OS  emperor  by  Septimias  Severns,  who  held 
command  of  three  legions  in  Illyria,  by  Ciodias 
Albinus,  nor  by  Pescennius  Niger,  who  held 
like  commands  in  Britain  and  Syria  respective- 


by  his  troops,  marched  npon  Rome,  and 
recoguixed  by  the  senate.  Deserted  by  his 
adherents,  Didins  was  murdered  in  his  psloce 
by  a  common  soldier,  having  reigned  a  httle 
more  than  two  months,  and  Septimius  Severns 
established  himself  in  his  place. 

DIDO,  or  Hbsa,  a  legendary  Fhcenician  prin- 
cess and  founder  of  Carthage,  daughter  of 
Mutgo,  Belns,  or  Agenor,  king  of  Tyre.  Ac- 
cording to  Jnstin,  she  was  the  wife  of  her  un- 
cle Acerbas  (the  Sichteus  of  Virgil),  priest  of 
Hercules,  who  was  murdered  for  his  weallh  by 
Pygmalion,  the  son  and  successor  of  Mutgo. 
Dido  diraembled  her  sorrow,  and  with  a  num- 
ber of  disaffected  Tyrian  nobles  escaped  from 
her  native  country,  bearing  the  treasures  of 
her  murdered  hushand.  The  party  first  lauded 
at  the  island  of  Cyprus,  whence  they  carried 
off  by  force  60  maidens,  and  then  pursuing 
their  journey  debarked  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
pnrchosed  as  much  land  as  might  be  covered 
with  the  hide  of  a  bull,  and  by  cutting  the  bide 
'into  thin  strips  enclosed  a  large  tract  of  conn- 
try,  on  which  the  city  of  Coruiage  soon  began 
to  rise.  (Bee  Oabtbaos.)  Their  prosperity 
eicilod  the  jealousy  of  a  neighboring  chief^ 
Hioritos,  who  demanded  ^e  hand  of  Dido  in 
marriage,  and  threatened  war  in  case  of  refu- 
aal.  The  queen  aske4  three  montlia  for  con- 
sideration, at  the  end  of  which  time  she  mount- 
ed upon  a  funeral  pile  and  plunged  a  sword  into 
her  breast.  Virgil  represents  her  as  killing 
herself  on  being  abandoned  by  ^Eneas. 

DIDOT,  the  name  of  a  French  family  of 
printers.  The  firm,  now  existing  nnder  the 
name  of  ^rmin  Bidot  tVires,  was  established 
in  1713  by  Fbakcois  DiDOT,  who  mode  himself 
known  by  several  important  publications,  and 
gained  such  popularity  as  to  be  appointed  syn- 
dic of  the  booksellers'  corporation.  His  two 
Bona,  Fsjlkqois  Ambroibb  (1730-1804)  and 
PiKRRB  Fban^ois  (1783-'B5),  increased  the 
business,  and  paid  especial  attention  to  the 
printing  department  While  the  latter  estab- 
lished paper  miRs  at  Essonne,  near  Paris,  the 
former  materially  improved  the  casting  of 
types,  the  best  specimens  of  which  ever  seen  in 
France  were  from  his  foundery;  and  bis  stand- 
ard editions  were  admired  for  their  correctness 
and  beauty.  The  Collection  d'Artoit  (64  volt. 
iSmo),  Kid  the ColUctiondetelauiqvaJraafau, 
printed  at  once  in  4to,  8vo,  and  18mo,  by  or- 
der of  Louis  XVI..  are  still  highly  valued. 
Among  the  sons  of  Pierre,  Hbbbi,  a  type  foun- 
der, is  known  for  the  microscopical  types  with 
which  he  printed  some  litUe  volumes  which 
are  esteemed  ae  gems  of  their  kind ;  and  Saist- 
LioEB  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  paper. 
The  sons  of  Francois  Ambroise,  Pikkkb  (1760- 
18E3)  and  FiHinw  (1764^1880),  who  succeeded 
their  father  a1;the  beginning  of  the  revolution, 
added  to  the  good  name  of  tiiefirm  by  publish- 
ing magnificent  folio  editions  of  classic  French 
and  Latin  writers,  known  as  iditiojia  du  Lovvrt. 
Firmin  also  aimed  to  furnish  the  general  reader 
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infk  cheap  nnd  correct  editions.  He  inTented, 
or  more  oorreotly  revitfed  the  atereotjpe  pro- 
ms, which  he  brought  at  once  to  comparative 
perfectioii.  He  translated  Tirgil'a  "  Bocoiica  " 
ud  TheocritDs's  "Id^ls."  He  was  elected  in 
183T  to  the  chamber  of  deputies.  His  sons, 
AmaouB  Fnt^tfiif,  bom  in  1T90,  and  Hya- 
cvmn,  bont  in  1764,  eucoeeded  him  in  the 
mansgement  of  the  firm.  Among  their  notable 
pnbliMtions  are:  Mtmum^nti  de  V&gypte  et  de 
ta  yabie,  bf  ChampoUion  the  younger ;  Voj/- 
tgtdtJiteqvemontdan*rinde  ;  Erpidition  tei- 
mtifijse  da  franfott  en  Marit ;  the  Thetavrat 
Lmgva  Qrara  of  Henr;  Stephens,  with  anno- 
tatiuns  and  additions  b?  the  boat  French  and 
Germait  scholars ;  e.  compSete  BihUotMque  At* 
tuUvrt  greet,  a  very  cheap  and  correct  edition 
of  the  Greek  writers,  with  oopiona  notes  and 
Latin  tKnalHtioDS.  Their  editions  of  the  French 
cb^cs  are  nomerouB  and  valuable;  while  their 
fitennve  popular  publicatiooa,  such  as  £'  Uni- 
ten  piUaretque,  V Eneyelopidie  modeme,  and 
La  noanlh  hiographie  generate  (completed  in 
ISSS),  are  remarkable  for  cheapness  and  gen-' 
eta!  aocnracy.  The  two  heada  of  the  firm  are 
now  sided  hj  their  sons  Alfbsd  (bom  in 
IMBjand  Piin.  (born  in  1826). 

Wmtm,  IMphe  Va|MKt*t  a  French  archs- 
objist,  born  in  Hautevillers,  department  of 
Marae,  March  13,  1806,.d!ed  in  Paris,  Nov.  18, 
18ST,  He  travelled  on  foot  through  Norman- 
d»,  examining  all  the  remarkable  mediaval 
nonamenta.  In  183S  he  waa  appointed  by 
Goizot  secretarj  of  the  historical  committee  of 
arts  and  monnmenta,  and  wrote  the  four  vol- 
nam  of  elaborat«  reports  issued  by.  that  com- 
mittee. In  1B38  he  delivered  in  the  rojal 
hbtarr  a  course  of  lectures  on  Christian  ico- 
nographj,  after  which  ho  made  a  journey  t« 
Greece  to  compare  the  art  of  the  Greek  church 
vith  that  of  the  West,  and  to  obtain  access  to 
nediffival  manuscripla.  On  hia  return  to  Paris 
in  1810  he  delivered  another  course  of  lectures, 
md  in  1S45  founded  there  an  archEeological 
ptiblishing  honse,  and  a  manofactory  of  painted 
^lass.  He  establiahed  in  1S44,  and  edited  until . 
1^66,  ib.e  An-naUt  arehiologiqiut,  devoted  par- 
ticnlarly  to  the  archeology  of  the  middle  ages, 
ID  preparing  which  be  was  assisted  by  the  prin- 
a^  archKotogists,  arcliitecta,  designers,  and 
e^raren  of  Europe.  Hia  most  important  pah' 
Hotion  U  the  Manuel  d^ieojiographie  ehritien-M 
jrteqTie  et  latine  (184S),  of  which  an  English 
truslation  was  pablished  in  1851. 

■IDTMinf  (Gr.  «Jiy»t,  twin),  a  metal  dis- 
eoTered  in  IMl  bj  Moaander  in  the  mineral 
eerite,  and  named  for  its  resemblance  to  the 
meld  lanthanum,  which  ooonrs  in  the  same 
iDioeral,  and  for  the  persistence  with  which  its 
salts  remain  combined  with  those  of  this  metal. 
The  rose  color  of  tba  salts  of  lanthanum  is  prob- 
•bly  das  to  the  presence  of  didyminm.  But 
o«iAer  of  the  two  metals,  nor  the  cerium  with 
'Meb  they  occur,  posaesscs  any  special  int«rest, 
ud  tfae  complete  quantitative  separation  of  the 
metals  is  even  7et  attended  with  great  difficulty. 
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MDmiB^  an  Alexandrian  grammarian  and 
critic,  bom  about  64  B.  O.  He  was  noted  for 
his  industry  and  the  oopiouanessof  hiswritings, 
in  consequence  of  which  he  received  the  nick- 
names of  Zahitvrtpo^,  or  brazen-bo welled,  and 
B(j9Xu>UAic  or  forgetter  of  books.  The  nnm- 
ber  of  his  works  is  stat«d  by  Atbensos  at  8,600, 
and  by  Seneca  at  4,000. 

DIEBITSCH,  Han  KatI  FrMrkb  latM,  a  Rns- 
rian  general,  bom  in  Silena,  Hay  13,  1T8S, 
died  near  Pnltusk,  Poland,  June  10, 1831.  His 
father,  a  Pmsrian  and  afterward  a  Rusaiaa 
officer,  sent  him  in  1T97  to  the  house  of  cadets 
in  Berlin,  bnt  made  him  enter  the  ranks  of  the 
Ruasian  imperial  guard  in  1801.  He  fouffht  in 
the  battles  of  Anaterlitz,  Eyiau,  and  Fricdland, 
waa  made  captain,  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
stndj  of  military  science  dnring  the  five  years 
of  peace  which  followed  the  treaty  of  Tilsit 
He  served  under  Wittgenstein  during  the  in: 
vasion  of  the  French  in  1812,  and  persuaded 
the  Pmsaian  general  York  to  capitulate.  As 
chief  of  Wittgenstein's  staff  in  1813  be  dirtin- 
guished  himself  at  Ltltzen,  and  waa  then  at- 
tached as  quartermaster  general  to  the  corps 
of  Barclay  de  Tolly  in  Silesia.  At  Leipaic  he 
was  made  by  the  emperor  Alexander  lien- 
tenant  general  on  the  battle  field.  In  the 
campaign  of  1814,  when  Bchwarzenberg  ad- 
vised the  retreat  of  the  allied  armies,  Diebitsoh 
decided  for  the  march  on  Paris,  which  termi- 
nated the  war.  In  1815  he  married  a  niece  of 
Barclay  de  Tolly.  Being  made  chief  of  the 
staff  of  the  army,  he  accompanied  Alexander 
through  the  aovith  of  Busaia,  and  whs  present 
at  bis  death  at  Taganrog  in  1825.  At  St.  Pe- 
tersburg he  diatinguiahed  himself  during  the 
outbreak  of  Deo.  26  by  intrepidity,  pmdenoe, 
and  bnmanitj.  The  new  emperor,  Nicholas, 
rewarded  his  services  with  the  title  of  baron, 
and  afterward  with  that  of  count.  In  the 
war  of  1826-'9  against  Tarkey  he  took  Varna, 
and  by  marching  across  the  Balkan  farced  the 
Porto  to  make  the  peace  of  Adrianople,  and 
received  the  name  of  Zabalkanakoi  (Trans- 
balkanlan,  that  ia,  crosser  of  the  Balkan).  On 
the  outbreak  of  tlie  revolution  in  Warsaw, 
Fov.  29,  1880,  he  was  appointed  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  army  and  governor  of  the  prov- 
inces adjoining  Poland.  He  crossed  the  Polish 
frontier  Jan.  35,  I8S1,  but  the  engagements  at 
Wisniew  and  Stoczek,  Feb.  11,  at  Dobre  on 
the  18th,  at  Qroch6w  and  Wawer  on  the  19th, 
and  still  more  the  battles  fought  about  the  end 
of  March  in  the  vicinity  of  Prago,  proved  that 
fortune  had  left  his  banners.  Without  profit- 
ing by  the  favorable  issae  of  the  battles  of 
Nor,  Lomza,  and  Oatrolenka  (Hay  15-26),  he 
removed  his  camp  to  Kleczewo,  where  he  sud- 
denly died  of  cholera. 

DIi3>EirH0FEN  (Fr.  ThionviUe),  a  fortified 
town  of  Germany,  in  Lorraine,  situated  on  the 
Moselle,  and  on  the  railway  from  Metz  to 
Luxemburg,  about  16  m.  N.  of  Metz ;  pop.  in 
I8T1,  7,165.  It  has  a  gymnasium,  a  botanio 
garden,  and  manufactories  of  hosiery,  woollen 
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cloths,  caudles,  le&ther,  liqaenrs,  and  spirits. 
The  Carlovingian  kings  of  France  frequently 
resided  here;  Hubsequently  the  town  belonged 
in  sncceBsion  to  the  counts  of  Lnxemburg,  to 
Burgundy,  Anstria,  and  Spain.  In  1G48,  when 
it  sntrendered  to  the  prince  of  Oond£,  it  was 
annexed  to  France.  In  1670  it  suffered  con- 
siderably from  bombardment  by  the  German 
troops,  to  whom  the  French  garrison,  conaiating 
of  120  officers  and  4,000  men,  surrendered  on 
Nov.  24.  By  the  peace  of  May  10, 1871,  it 
was  ceded  to  Germany.  The  town  is  well 
built,  and  the  fortifications  constitntA  a  fortress 
of  the  third  cla«a. 

DiEFENBiCH,  Lweu,  a  German  philologist 
and  author,  bom  at  OeUieiln,  Hesse -Darmstadt, 
July  29,  1606.  He  was  educated  at  the  nni- 
versity  of  Giesseu,  and  became  a  clergyman, 
and  in  164G  one  of  the  fomidera  of  the  German 
Catholia  chorch  in  Offenbach,  which  city  he 
represented  in  I846inthepsrlianient  at  Frank- 
fort, and  where  in  1866  he  was  appointed 
aecond  director  of  the  library.  He  was  a  volu- 
minous author,  and  poblished  poems,  novels, 
and  various  prodnctiona  in  light  literature,  as 
well  as  learned  treatises.  His  principal  works 
are;  (.Wtieo(3 vo!s.,8tnttgftrt,  1839-'4a);  Ver- 
fleichendet  W^rterbueh  d^  gothUchen  Spraeha 
(2  Tols.,  Frankfort,  184e-'51);  PragmatUeht 
deattehe  SpraehUhrt  (Stuttgart,  184T;  2d  ed., 
1854);  Olcttarium  Latino- Oermaniewn  Me- 
dia et  It^fima  jStatU  (Frankfort,  1867;  2d 
ed.,  1867);  and  Origins  EuTopata  (1861). 
The  Slouarivm  is  a  supplement  to  Du  Cange's. 

DlEFFEHBAfB,  Jtboi  FrMlM,  a  German 
snrgeon,  bom  in  Kanigatwrg,  Feb.  1,  1792, 
died  in  Beriin,  Not.  11,  1847.  He  waa  the 
son  of  a  professor  of  theology,  and  at  first  de- 
voted himself  to  that  study,  but  joined  in  the 
war  aguust  Napoleon,  serving  as  a  volnnteer 
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in  a  company  of  Uecklenburg  troops  from  1  SIS 
to  1816.  He  afterward  resumed  his  theolo- 
gical studies,  which  he  exchanged  for  the  pur- 
suit of  medicine.  Having  taken  hh  medical 
degree  at  WQrzburg  in  1622,  he  established 
himself  at  Berlin,  where  in  1880  he  was  ap- 
pointed head  surgeon  of  one  of  the  hospitals, 
two  years  after  professor  in  the  university,  and 
in  164D  director  of  clinical  anrgery.  He  was 
distinguished  for  his  dexterity  in  the  use  of  the 
scalpel,  for  the  success  of  bis  operations  in  the 
formation  of  artificial  noses,  cheeks,  lips,  &c., 
and  for  the  cures  which  he  effected  in  cases  of 
squinting  and  stammering.  He  also  made 
great  improvements  in  surgical  instmineDta. 
Among  his  works  are;  "Operative  Surgery," 
which  has  been  translated  into  several  difl^r- 
ent  languages;  "  Surgical  Experiences,  espe- 
cially with  regard  to  the  Restoration  of  Por- 
tions of  the  Human  Body  which  have  been  de- 
stroyed ;"  "  The  Cure  of  Stammering  by  a  new 
Surgical  Operation;"  and  "On  the  Cutting  of 
the  Sinews  and  Ifusclea." 

DDPPE,  a  seaport  town  of  Franc«,  depart- 
ment of  Seine-InfSrieure  (Normandy),  on  the 
Enghah  channel,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Arqnes, 
62  m.  E.  N.  E.  of  Havre,  and  SB  m.  N.  N.  W. 
of  Paris;  pop.  in  1866,  19,946.  It  extends  a 
mile  along  the  coast,  has  wide  and  regular 
streets,  and  its  houses,  mostly  of  one  style,  are 
of  brick,  two  stories  high,  with  balconies 
toward  the  street  The  finest  hotels  and  reii- 
denoes  are  near  the  harbor,  on  the  main  street, 
which  runs  parallel  with  the  sea  the  whole 
length  of  the  town.  The  most  remarkable 
public  edi^ces  are  the  churches  of  St.  Remi 
and  Bt.  Jaaqnes.  The  latter,  a  large  Gothic 
structure,  commenced  in  the  13th  century,  and 
not  completed  till  the  15tb,  is  built  entirely 
of  stone  broDgbt  from  En^and.    The  former 
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M  is  tbe  miied  Qothio-Saraoenio  ityle.  There 
13 1  conunercul  ooart,  a  chamber  of  commerce, 
■ad  a  Mbool  of  navig&tion.  Dieppe  is  well 
upplied  with  water  b;  an  aqueduct  8  m.  long, 
cut  in  the  solid  rock,  and  has  68  pablio  end  nn- 
DMroos  private  fomttuns.  The  port,  enclosed 
i;  Iwo  Jetties,  is  spttcious  and  secure,  with  a 
biiia  of  nifficient  depth  for  veasab  of  1,200 
luD^  bat  the  entrance  is  difficult.  It  hoe  two 
taburba,  1^  Barre  and  Le  PoUet,  and  la  pro- 
tected by  an  old  castle  and  b;  some  batteries, 
iu  manafac tones  of  ivory  are  famona;  and 
tli«re  are  «lw>  angar  refineries,  rope  walks, 
paper  mills,  and  ship  yards.  The  mannfactnre 
pf  tobacco  employs  1,200  hands.  Fishing, 
lioTeTer,  octmpiea  the  atteotioa  of  the  greater 
potlicHi  of  the  inhabitants;  from  two  oyster 
beds  near  the  town  about  12,000,000  oysters' 
ue  uiDQallj  sent  to  Paris.  Dieppe  is  con- 
nected with  Rooen,  Paris,  and  Havre  by  rail, 
lod  bf  Bleamer  with  Newbaven,  near  Brigh- 
tun,  Ejigland.  Its  sea  hatha,  with  its  pnre  ur 
■nd  [Hctareeqae  sitaation,  have  mode  it  the 
chief  watering  place  of  France.  The  princi- 
fi  bathing  establiahment  oombiues  reception 
Toram,  ball,  concert,  and  billiard  rooms,  and 
litertry,  social,  and  convivial  saloons.  In  the 
eariy  part  of  this  century  it  became,  nnder  the 
[uiroDage  of  the  duchess  de  Berry,  the  ren- 
deiroos  during  the  aummer  of  the  noblest 
hmiliei  of  Franoe.  Dieppe  was  founded  in 
th«  lOth  centar7,  and  in  leastlian  four  oentn- 
riea  it  had  become  the  rival  of  Rosen.  It  was 
iMBbtrded  by  the  English  and  Dotch  in  1694. 
It  ru  the  first  maritime  town  of  France  ooon- 
pied  by  (he  Germans  in  the  war  of  1870. 

DUSUS,  Ijidwig  iMgtty  a  Qerman  soldier  in 
the  Freadi  service,  bom  in  Saxon;  in  1701,  died 
near  Paria,  Sept.  8, 176T.  He  was  acljutant  of 
Manhal  Saxe,  in  whoee  interest  he  visited  St. 
FelcrBbnrg  in  1741.  He  accompanied  him  in 
the  campaigns  ogunst  the  IfeUierlandg,  and 
liecanie  in  1T4S  brigadier  general  of  infantry, 
ind  Mmmonder  of  Brest  In  IIBS  he  was 
wnt  to  Caiuda,  at  the  head  of  French  troops, 
b>  iMit  io  the  campaign  ag^nst  the  English. 
Viih  600  Indians;,  aa  many  Canadians,  and  200 
r^lar  troopa,  he  ascended  Lohe  Champlain 
vUh  the  design  of  attacking  Fort  Edward. 
On  SepL  8  he  defeated  a  detachment  under 
CoL  Wiltiams,  which  iiad  been  sent  against 
him,  avd  parmed  them  to  the.  British  camp. 
The  amgea,  however,  halted  ^nst  without  the 
intnaciaeDti,  the  Canadian h  became  alarmed, 
ind  the  regnlara  perished  before  the  Sre  of 
N'ew  Em^and  marksmen.  Dieokao,  thrice 
woimded,  TtfoMei  to  retire  from  the  field,  and 
wUedhttMelf  on  the  atomp  of  a  tree,  exposed 
Io  the  drawer  of  bnllets.  He  was  severel; 
'oonded  by  a  random  shot,  and  was  kept  a 
priMiMT  tiU  1768,  when  he  returned  to  Franoe, 
TMeiving  a  peniaon. 

MSniatWEfl,  IVMiIck  IMf  mueta,  a  Ger- 
man teacher  and  writer  on  «Alucati  on,  bom  at 
Svtfm,  Oct.  29,  1790,  died  in  Berlin,  July  7, 
ISW.    He  studied  at  the  academy  of  Herbom 
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and  the  nniTer^tr  of  TtLbiDgen,  and  enbse- 
qnently  taught  in  varions  normal  and  Latin 
schools  till  1882,  when  he  was  appointed  di- 
rector of  the  seminary  for  toaohera  of  city 
aehools  in  Berlin.  He  retired  in  1650.  He  is 
the  author  of  numerous  text  hooks  on  mathe- 
maticH  and  geography,  and  of  several  manuals 
for  teachers,  which  bare  passed  through  many 
editions.  He  advocated  the  theories  of  Bous- 
aeau,  Pestaloizi,  and  modern  liberalism  in  gen- 
eral, and  was  constantly  engaged  in  polemics  on 
school  reform,  which  he  published  in  his  PSda- 
gogi»okeiJ)ihrbVfCh(Qw]ii,  1 86 1-' 65),  and  other 
periodicals.  His  biography  has  been  written 
by  Langenberg  (8  vols.,  Berlin,  18e7-'8). 

DIEST,  a  town  and  furtresa  of  Belgium,  in 
the  province  of  South  Brabant,  ratuated  on 
the  Demer,  and  on  the  railway  from  Antwerp 
to  Li6ge,  82  m.  N.  £.  of  Brosscls ;  pop.  in 
1866,  7,561.  It  has  a  college,  several  brew- 
eries, and  fionrishing  monnfactories  of  hosiery 
and  woollens.  Its  only  remarkable  building  is 
the  church  of  St.  Sulpioins.  Its  beer  is  cde- 
brated,  and  large  quantitiee  are  exported. 
Marlborough  captured  the  town  in  ITOG,  but 
in  the  some  year  the  French  retook  it  and  dis- 
mantled the  fortifications. 

DIEI  (Fr.  diitt),  a  term  applied  to  seveml 
political  ttodies  of  mediieval  and  modem  Eu- 
rope, corresponding  to  the  parliament  in  Great 
Britain,  the  oortes  in  Spdn  and  Portugal,  the 
^tes  general,  national  assembly,  and  chambers 
in  the  history  of  France,  and  the  congress  in 
the  United  States,  The  derivation  of  the  term 
from  the  Latin  die*,  day,  as  meaning  a  day 
fixed  for  the  national  deliberations  on  public 
afiure,  is  proved  by  the  correspondthg  words 
in  German  (fieUhttag),  Dutcn  {Rijktdag), 
Swedish  (Ryhtdag),  and  Danish  (Sigadag),  aJI 
of  whioh  mean  day  of  the  empire ;  and  by  the 
aimilar  Swiss  term  for  the  Helvetian  diet  (Tag- 
tateung).  It  is  used  hy  English  and  French 
historians  of  the  state  assemblies  of  the  Ger- 
man empire  and  confederation,  Poland,  Hun- 
gary, Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  some  other 
countries,  to  which  the  Germans  apply  the 
distinctive  appellations  of  Reithstag,  Landtag, 
Land»tAnd«,  Bundutag,  DigeaUvng,  Ac.  The 
diet  of  the  German  empire,  whioh  mast  not  be 
oonfonnded  with  the  popular  assemblies  of  the 
Germanic  nations  in  the  Oariovingian  times,  or 
with  the  assembly  (Bundettag)  of  the  German 
confederation  as  established  by  the  congress  of 
Vienna,  had  its  rise  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
Frankieh  empire,  and  was  slowly  developed 
under  the  successive  German  houses,  undergo- 
ing material  changes,  particularly  in  the  reigns 
of  the  emperor  Oharles  I¥.  in  the  14th  cen- 
tury, Fredoriok  III.  in  the  ICth,  and  Charles  V. 
in  the  16th,  until  it  received  its  ultimate  modi- 
fications by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  in  1648, 
and  the  session  of  Ratisbon  in  1668.  From 
this  date  down  to  the  dissolution  of  the  em- 
pire in  1806,  Ratisbon  became  its  permanent 
seat,  while  in  previous  times  the  emperor  bad 
the  privilege  of  choodng  the  place  of  its  ses- 
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sioDS.  The  emperor,  who  formerly  appeared 
in  person,  was  now  representad  by  a  principal 
commissar;,  and  al]  members  of  the  empire  bf 
plenipotentiaries  or  agents.  The  diet  consisted 
of  three  divisions,  the  so-called  colleges  of 
electors,  princes,  and  imperial  cities.  The 
elector  of  Mentz,  the  archchancellor  of  the 
empire,  preuded  in  the  electoral  college,  the 
archbishop  of  Solzbnrg  and  the  archdake  of 
Austria  dternately  in  the  college  of  princes, 
and  the  city  where  the  session  was  neld  in 
that  of  the  cities.  The  electors  and  cities  had 
individual  votes, «  well  as  the  chief  members 
of  the  college  of  princes,  while  the  imperial 
counts  and  imperial  prelates,  who  belonged  to 
the  latter,  had  only  collective  rotes  by  benches, 
of  which  there  were  four  of  counts  and  two 
of  prelates.  Resolutions  were  passed  bj  ma- 
jpntj,  except  in  religions  matters  and  those 
concerning  individual'  members  of  the  empire 
alone.  Bat  the  concurrence  of  all  the  three 
colleges  and  the  ratification  of  the  emperor 
were  required  to  establish  a  decree  of  the  em- 

Stre  (^Seiclu*ehliiit).  Concnrrence  in  case  of 
ifference  of  opinion  was  obtained  by  recon- 
sideration'and  conference.  The  emperor  bad 
the  right  of  rqeotjon  of  the  whole  or  a  part 
of  the  bill,  bnt  not  of  modification.  The  col- 
lection of  reeolutiona  passed  and  sanctioned 
by  a  diet  was  termed  imperial  recess  {Seieht- 
ahtckUd).  The  diet  framed  the  laws  of  the 
empire,  abolished  and  explained  them,  de- 
clared war  and  made  peace,  received  and  sent 
envoys,  and  concluded  treaties.  Imperial  wars 
were  proposed  bj  the  emperor,  decided  npon 
by  mf^ority,  and  carried  on  by  tiie  contingents 
of  both  rtie  mnjority  and  the  minority.  The 
administration  of  the  German  confederation 
(Bund),  which  lasted,  with  some  moditications, 
from  1815  to  18B6,  was  vested  in  a  diet  {Bun- 
dettag  or  Buadamnammlung),  the  members 
of  which  were  appointed  by  the  various  gov-  , 
emments,  Austria  being  the  leading  power,  | 
though  the  leadership  came  to  be  disputed  ; 
by  Prussia.  (See  Geemany.) — The  Polish  diet ; 
(sejm)  dates  principally  from  the  reign  of  ' 
Ladislas  the  Snort,  who  in  1331  assembled  all  I 
the  nobles  of  his  kingdom.  Its  form  was  es' 
tablished  by  law  nnder  Casimir  IV.  In  the 
last  period  of  independent  Poland  it  was  con- 
vened regnlarly  every  two  years,  for  a  session 
of  no  more  than  sis  weeks,  twice  successively 
in  Warsaw  and  the  third  time  at  Grodno,  in 
Ltthnonia.  It  consisted  of  a  senate  and  a 
chamber  of  deputies  (potet',  plur.  poftbwie). 
The  latter  were  elected  In  previous  municipal 
or  district  assemblies  {gejmih,  little  diet).  Af- 
ter the  verification  of  their  powers,  the  diet 
elected  thoir  president  or  marshal  (marttaiii). 
The  initiation  of  measures  was  a  royal  prerog- 
ative, the  sovereign  furnishing  a  list  of  subjects 
tobediacussed  during  theseasion.  In  case  of  ur- 
gency the  king  could  convoke  an  extraordinary 
diet  to  remain  in  session  only  two  weeks.  The 
most  remarkable  feature  of  the  Polish  diet  was 
the  so-called  liberum  vet«,  or  the  right  of  each 
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member  to  prevent  ihe  enactment  of  a  law  tx 

measure  by  individual  opposition  (»u  poiwa- 
lam,  I  do  not  allow,  or  veto).  This  extreme 
of  liberty,  unknown  in  the  history  of  any 
other  nation,  was  remedied  in  part  by  confed- 
erations formed  by  the  m^ority  for  the  execu- 
tion of  its  designs,  and  by  timely  application 
of  violence,  which  silenced  treacherous  or 
bribed  opponents ;  but  it  also  led  to  fatal  dis- 
tractions, scenes  of  bloodshed,  the  permanence 
of  factions,  and  ultimately,  with  otiier  canses, 
to  the  fall  of  Poland.  Tlie  diet  of  election  was 
preceded  by  a  diet  of  convocation,  the  arch- 
bishop of  Gnesen,  the  primate  of  the  state,  hav- 
ing announced  the  vacancy  of  the  throne. 
Hereupon  all  nobles  appeared  personally,  as- 
sembling on  the  plain  of  Wola,  near  Warsaw, 
the  senate  in  a  shed  (tiopa),  the  common  nobles 
in  the  kola  (circle).  A  diet  of  coronation,  and, 
if  that  of  election  had  been  stormy,  another  of 
paciScation,  followed. — The  diet  of  Hungary 
(dieta,  or  orviggyiiUs),  formerly  convened  at 
varioUB  places,  was  from  the  time  of  the  Turk- 
ish invsMon  held  at  Presburg.  It  consisted 
of  two  houses,  the  upper,  or  table  of  magnates, 
and  the  lower,  or  table  of  deputies.  In  the 
latter,  previous  to  tlio  law  of  1948,  only  the 
representatives  of  the  nobles  in  the  counties 
had  a  decisive  personal  vote.  During  the  re- 
volutionary period  of  ]648-'9  the  diet  was 
held  successively  at  Pesth,  Debreczin,  and 
Szegedin.  Since  1861  it  has  its  seat  in  Pesth. 
(See  HuNOABY.) 

DIETEBICI.  L  Kul  TrtfMek  WUbtta,  a  Ger- 
man statistician,  bom  in  Berlin,  Aug.  28, 1790, 
died  there,  July  29,  16G0.  He  began  his  uni- 
versity studies  in  Efinigsberg,  devoting  partic- 
ular attention  to  mathematics,  and  continued 
them  in  Berlin,  where  in  1812  he  became  tutor 
in  the  family  of  Elewitz,  afterward  miniver 
of  state.  As  engineer  in  the  army  of  Blbcher, 
he  made  the  campaigns  of  1818,  1814,  and 
181S ;  and  in  1620  he  was  employed  in  the 
ministry  of  public  instruction  nnder  Altenstein. 
In  1834  he  was  appointed  professor  of  political 
science  in  the  nnivermty  of  Berlin,  and  in 
1844  succeeded  Hoflteann  in  the  direction  of 
the  statistical  bureau.  His  writings  relate 
munjy  to  subjects  of  political  economy.  The 
moat  important  are,  Uebertieht  der  wickti0ten 
Qegenttdnde  da  Vertehr*  utid  Verhraveh*  m 
preiiauehen  StaaU  vnd  im  deuUehtn  Zelhtfr- 
bande  (183e-'5S),  and  Der  Volktteohlitand  im 
preuttieeken  Staate.  He  left  nnfinished  an  im- 
portant work,  Handhueh  der  Statiitik  da 
preiutUehen  Staats.  which  was  completed  by 
his  son  Kari  in  1861.  II.  F^MrM,  a  German 
orientalist,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Ber- 
lin, July  8.  1821.  He  studied  theology  ot 
Halle  and  Berlin,  and  oriental  languages  at 
Leipsic,  and  afterward  in  the  East.  In  1850 
be  oecame  professor  of  Ambic  literature  in 
the  university  of  Berlin,  having  been  for  some 
time  dragoman  of  the  Prussian  embaaiy  at 
Constantinople.  He  has  published  Sei$ebildrr 
atw  ifem  Morgmlande  (18GSX  a  translation  of 
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the  Arabic  ti;rtinimar  entdtled  AMyah  (1864), 
DUftvpideatiieh^nSlvdieitdtrJirabM'll&Sl), 
Chratomathia    ottomane    (1866),    and    other 

MEIEI1C8.  For  bis  complete  nntrition  roan 
most  have  in  his  food  the  albuminoid  materials 
1^  which  his  tissnea  are  nutioly  composed,  the 
iron  and  tiio  salts  Qontaiaed  in  those  tissues 
ind  in  the  blood,  and  fattj  matter,  or  some 
substance  which  can  readilj  be  converted  into 
Eat,  vhioh  enl«ra  into  the  composition  of  bis 
bodf,  and  which  serves  to  maintain  the  animal 
beat.  (See  Aammasot,  Aliment,  Anikal 
HaiT,  and  Dioestion.)  But  food  most  not 
ofilj  contain  ^  the  principlea  necesaary  to 
Dutritiou,  it  must  likewise  be  digestible  and 
asumilable;  it  moat  be  capable  of  being  disui- 


Tsrkd  into  blood  from  which  the  waate  of  the 
tissoee  ma;  be  supplied.  As  article  may  be 
highlj  nntritiona,  jet  eioeedinglj  indigestible ; 
or  it  maj  be  easily  digestible,  and  afford  little 
nnbiment.  While  certein  articlea  and  classes 
of  Bitiolea  are  in  general  more  digestible,  there 
is  no  rale  of  invariable  application.  There  are 
diffenuoes  in  kind  as  well  as  in  degree  in  the 
digestive  powers  of  different  individoala;  and 
what  will  offend  the  stomach  of  one  man,  an- 
other will  digest  with  ease.  But  aude  from 
individDal  pecnliarities,  there  are  more  general 
canses  of  difference.  1.  Habit  has  great  in- 
flomce.  What  men  have  been  aconstomed  to, 
the;  digeat  with  greater  fkcility.  An  Ameri- 
can or  Engli^man  viaittDg  the  continent  of 
Europe  is  frequently  attacked  with  diarrbcea, 
tixa  an  unaccustomed  diet,  which  is  in  it- 
self eqnallj  wholesome  with  his  own.  During 
the  revolutionary  war  numbers  of  the  troops 
&«n  the  southern  states  while  on  duty  at 
the  nnrth  became  ill,  and  their  health  was 
imij  restored  by  an  allowance  of  fkt  ba- 
c«L  The  ill-fed  Irishman,  on  enlisting  into 
the  British  army,  frequently  is  affected 
>ith  what  is  .termed  a  "  meat  fever  ;" 
his  new  diet  ia  so  much  superior  to  what 
he  was  accustomed  to.  that  his  organs  do  not 
readily  adapt  themselvea  to  the  change.  2. 
C^ronmataDcee  have  a  great  influence  on  the 
digestibility  of  food.  A  diet  suited  to  Labra- 
dor would  be  oppressive  and  ii^urious  in  the 
West  Indies.  Tne  season,  amount  of  clothing, 
exposure,  and  exercise  have  an  influence  on  the 
^gestiTe  capacity  as  well  as  on  the  require- 
ments of  the  syatem.  8.  The  digestibility  of 
food  i»  mnch  influenced  by  onr  hking  for  it ; 
•rithin  certain  limits,  what  we  are  fond  of  agrees 
vith  us,  and  what  we  dislike  is  not  apt  to  di- 
gest well  The  high  flavor  which  excites  the 
sppetite  ot  the  epicure  provokes  nausea  in  a 
\m  coltivated  stomach.  Still,  despite  the  va- 
rims  lonrces  of  divernty,  some  articles  are  for 
lbs  mijontj  of  men  of  comparatively  easy  di- 
fettioa,  while  others  are  assimilated  with 
pester  difficnlty. — Food  is  oonimonly  claased 
'  ""'"      Inimal  food  may  be 
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sub^vided  into  the  fleah  of  mammals,  birds, 
fishea,  reptiles,  crustaceans,  and  mollusks. 
The  tlesh  of  the  mammala,  and  indeed  of  the 
birds  and  fishes  used  for  food,  differs  very  little 
in  chemical  compo^tion.  The  flbriue,  albu- 
men, and  gelatine  of  which  chiefly  they  are 
made  up,  may  be  considered  as  chemically 
identical  from  whatever  animal  they  may  be 
derived.  The  fats  differ  in  the  relative  propor- 
tions, and  sometimes  in  the  character,  of  the- 
fatty  acids  which  enter  into  their  oomposition ; 
the  saline  matters,  .varying  in  their  propor- 
tions, are  mainly  oftbe  same  character;  while 
the  immense  variety  of  flavors  by  which  they 
are  distinguiahed  depend  upon  principles  ex- 
isting in  exceedingly  minute  proportions,  and 
for  the  moat  part  soluble  in  water.  The  differ- 
ence in  meate  arises  from  the  varying  propor- 
tions of  fihrine,  gelatine,  and  fat,  and  from 
variations  in  mechanical  texture;  and  to  these 
circumstances  is  duo  their  difference  in  diges- 
tibility. Whatever  renders  the  animal  fibre 
harder,  makes  the  meat  less  digestible;  what- 
ever renders  it  more  delicate  and  tender,  more 
easily  separated  and  disintegrated,  makes  it 
more  easily  soluble  in  the  juices  of  the  stom- 
ach. Provided  an  animal  has  reached  ma- 
tnrity,  the  tenderness  of  its  meat  is  increased 
by  youth,  by  its  not  having  been  worked,  by  its 
being  in  good  condition,  the  muscolar  fibrea 
interpenetrated  and  separated  by  minute  pro- 
portions of  fatty  tissue.  Keeping  tends  very 
much  to  improve  the  tenderness  of  meat.  Few 
animals  are  fit  to  be  eaten  the  day  they  are 
killed ;  but  when  kept,  long  before  the  slight- 
est taint  can  be  detected,  a  change  takes  place 
that  renders  the  fibres  more  easily  separated 
and  disintegrated,  more  readily  broken  down 
and  comminnted  during  mastication,  and  mora 
quickly  reduced  and  assimilated  by  the  stom- 
ach. Of  the  different  meata,  venison  that  has 
been  well  kept  is,  in  its  season,  perhaps  tiie 
most  tender  and  digestible.  Dr.  Beaumont 
fonnd  that  in  Bt.  Martin  a  meal  of  broiled  veni- 
son steak  was  completely  digested  and  removed 
fi-om  the  stomach  in  an  hour  and  a  half,  a 
shorter  time  than  waa  required  by  any  other 
meat.  Wether  mutton  of  a  proper  age,  that 
has  hung  for  a  sufBcient  length  of  time,  ia 
scarcely  inferior  in  digestibility  to  venison. 
Beef  ranks  next  to  mutton.  Lamb  and  veal 
are  less  digestible  than  mutton  or  beef,  and 
veal  is  less  readily  digested  than  lamb.  Of  all 
the  meata  in  ordinary  use,  pork  is  most  refrac- 
tory to  the  gastric  juices ;  and,  contrary  to 
what  bolds  with  regard  to  beef  and  mutton, 
the  sucking  pig  is  more  digestible  than  pork. 
The  fat  of  meate  generally,  and  all  varieties  of 
fatty  matters,  are  difficult  of  asdmilation;  they 
are  partienlarly  offensive  to  weak  stomachs^ 
sometimes  appearing  to  form  an  oily  pellicle, 
which,  floating  on  the  partially  chymifiad  mass, 
becomes  rancid  and  occasions  distressing  heart- 
burn and  nausea,  or  canses  eructations  of  acrid 
matter  which  leave  a  peontiarly  disagreeable 
taste  npon  the  palate.    The  mode  of  dressing 
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meat  has  a  great  inflnenoe  upon  its  digesti- 
bility; that  whiah  agrees  b«st  with  tlie  muor- 
it?  of  BtonuLcha  ia  broiling.  The  fire  sbonld  be 
brisk,  so  that  the  albumen  on  tiie  Burface  of 
the  meat  maj  be  rapidl;  coagulated ;  tliia  pre- 
sarvM  the  juices,  and  it  is  rendered  at  once 
more  savory  and  more  tender.  The  same  rule 
applies  to  boiling  and  roasting.  When  the 
meat  is  to  be  cooked,  if  boiled,  it  should  l>e  at 
once  plonged  into  boiling  water;  while  if  sonp 
is  to  be  made,  the  meat  should  be  put  into  cold 
water  and  Che  temperatore  slowly  raisod,  thos 
extracting  its  nntritious  fluids  to  the  greatest 
possible  extent.  Of  all  methods  of  cooking, 
irjmg  is  Ibe  most  olgectionable ;  not  only  is 
the  meat  rendered  harder  than  when  boiled, 
sud  thus  more  indigeBtible,  bat  it  becomes  im- 
bued with  boiling  fat,  and  is  thus  rendered 
still  more  refraotory  to  the  gSHtric  juice.  Kioh 
Btews  are  objectionable  on  the  same  account. 
By  the  action  of  salt  on  mascnlar  flesh,  the 
juices  of  the  meat  ere  abstracted  ;  in  this  man- 
ner not  only  is  its  nntritiTe  value  impaired,  but 
it  is  rendered  harder  and  drier  and  conse- 
quently more  indigestible ;  the  longer  the  flesh 
is  exposed  to  the  action  of  salt,  the  harder  and 
drier  it  becomes.  Perhaps  all  fats  form  an  ex- 
ception to  the  fact  that  meat  is  rendered  more 
Indigestible  by  BOlting;  they  have  little  water 
to  lose,  and  their  texture  consequently  cannot 
become  consolidated ;  fat  pork  is  even  ren- 
dered more  digestible  by  salting.  Bt.  Martin, 
according  to  Dr.  Beaumont's  observatioDS, 
digested  recently  salted  nork  when  raw  or 
broiled  in  from  S  to  &)-  noors ;  the  same  ar- 
ticle fried  occupied  him  4i  hours  for  its  reduc- 
tion ;  while  fresh  pork,  lat  and  lean,  roasted, 
required  0}  hours.  On  the  other  hand,  boiled 
fresh  beef  with  a  little  salt  was  digested  in  2) 
hours,  while  old  salted  beef  required  H  hoars 
when  dressed  in  the  same  manner.  All  em- 
pyreomatic  substances  impair  digestion  by  in- 
terfering with  the  action  of  the  pepsin,  which 
is  the  principal  solvent  agent  of  tlie  gastric 
Jmce.  In  this  manner  smoking  impairs  the 
digestibility  of  meat;  few  things  are  more 
difficult  of  management  by  a  feeble  stomach 
tban  old  and  well  smoked  beef.  St.  Martin 
found  fowls,  roasted  or  boiled,  of  slower  diges- 
tion than  beef;  ducks  and  geese,  as  might  be 
Bapposed  from  the  amount  of  fat  they  contain, 
are  assimilated  with  difficulty.  There  is,  how- 
ever, so  much  variation  in  this  respect  in  dif- 
ferent individuals,  that  the  absolute  digestibil- 
ity of  an  article  of  food  can  hardly  be  deduced 
from  experiments  on  a  single  person.  Fish 
famishes  an  abundant  and  digestible  variety 
of  food.  The  dry,  white  sorts,  cod,  haddock, 
bass,  Ac,  are  the  most  digestible ;  wbile  the 
richer  kinds,  salmon,  shad,  mackerel,  eels,  &c., 
are  less  apt  to  agree  with  the  st«mach.  St. 
Martin  digested  boiled  or  fried  salmon  trout 
in  H  hour,  boiled  dried  cod  in  S  hours,  fried 
catfish  in  8  hours  90  minutes,  and  boiled 
pickled  salmon  in  1  hoars.  Milk,  the  only 
food  during  the  earlier  months  of  infancy,  con- 


tains fVom  12  to  IS  per  cent,  of  solid  matter, 
about  one  half  of  what  is  contained  in  flesh ;  it 
is  poorer  in  nitrogenous  end  richer  in  carbon- 
aceous food ;  its  ash  famishes  but  0'47  per 
oent.  of  iron,  while  those  of  flesh  and  wheat 
flour  yield  1  per  cent.  It  is  not  digested  so 
quickly  as  would  he  supposed,  and  in  this  re- 
spect boiled  has  the  advantc^  of  unboiled 
milk;  the  one  took  St.  Martin  2  hours,  the 
other  2i,  to  convert  into  chyme.  Milk  dis- 
agrees with  many  persons;  tliis  is  often  con- 
nected with  the  readiness  with  which  it  under- 
goes change  when  exposed  to  the  atmosphere, 
and  this  change  commences  long  before  it  can 
be  recognized  by  tlie  taste.  Milk  just  drawn 
from  the  cow  agrees  perfectly  with  B(»ne  per- 
sons who  are  unable  to  take  it  a  few  hoars 
later.  When  cows  are  kept  in  an  impure  and 
confined  atmosphere  and  badly  fed,  it  haa 
been  conclusively  shown  that  tLeir  milk  pro- 
duces disturbance  of  the  digestive  organs  and 
diarrhcea  in  in&nts  who  ore  fed  upon  it.  The 
caseine  of  milk,  coagulated,  generally  mixed 
with  more  or  less  butter,  and  pressed  so  as  to 
&ee  it  frran  the  whey,  constitutes  cheeae.  Its 
richness  varies  with  the  quantity  of  bntter  it 
contains;  some  varietdes,  otilton  for  instance, 
are  made  from  milk  to  which  an  additional 
qn&ntity  of  cream  has  l>een  added.  Salt  is  used 
to  preserve  it,  and  somekinds,  as  Dutch  cheese, 
are  very  highly  salted.  When  cheese  is  kept 
for  a  length  of  time,  it  undergoes  a  number  of 
changes,  partly  dependent  on  the  liberation  of 
the  volatile  latty  acids  existing  in  the  butter, 
partly,  in  the  richer  varieties,  on  the  com- 
mencement of  putrefactive  fermentation.  The 
firm,  close  texture  of  cheese  renders  it  al- 
ways hard  of  digestion,  and  the  rich  and  atrong- 
smelling  varieties  oreparticnlarly  to  be  avoided 
by  delicate  stomachs.  Fresh  sweet  bntter  ia, 
perhaps,  the  most  wholesome  and  digestible 
of  fatty  matters;  by  beating  or  rancidity  its 
digestibility  is  greatly  imp^red. — Of  farina- 
ceous articles,  light  well  made  wheaten  bread, 
from  12  to  24  hours  old,  is  tbe  most  gene- 
rally digestible ;  warm  bread  is  indigestible, 
because  it  forms  a  tough  mass  not  readily 
penetrated  by  the  saliva  and  rebellions  to  the 
gastric  Juices.  Unleavened  bread,  maccaroni, 
and  vermicelli  are  wholesome,  ana  agree  wdl 
with  the  stomach ;  on  the  other  hand,  flour 
comtnned  with  fatty  matter,  whether  in  the 
form  of  pastry,  cake,  or  pudding,  is  more  or 
less  indigestible,  according  to  its  texture  and 
richness.  Next  to  wheat  flour,  rye  affords  the 
best  and  most  wliolesome  bread.  In  various 
countries  oatmeal,  barley,  and  maise  are  used 
as  substitutes  for  wheat;  they  form  kinds  of 
bread  wholesome  enough  for  those  habituated 
to  tbeir  use,  but  apt  to  disagree  with  strangers. 
In  tropical  countries  rice  to  a  greet  extent 
takes  the  place  of  the  other  cereals,  and  per- 
haps a  larger  population  mainly  fiubnst  on  it 
than  on  any  other  single  article  of  food.  It 
affords  very  little  of  plastic  or  blood-making 
material,  and  hence  wnen  taken  alone  is  con- 
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mmti  in  enormoaa  qnastitf ;  as  an  adjnnot  it 
forma  an  nnstimnlating  and  digestible  article 
of  food.  The  legnminoDB  saeds,  peas  and  beans, 
ifbrd  a  natrimcnt  rich  in  plastic  matter,  but 
hard  of  digestion  and  predisposing  to  flatn- 
knK.  The  popnlor  prejudice  that  sni;ar  pro- 
dorea  caries  of  the  teeth  has  no  good  fonn- 
datioa.  Closely  allied  to  sugar  are  the  vari- 
Dos  fbrms  of  feoula,  arrowroot,  tapioca,  sago, 
potato  starch,  &c.  They  consist  of  minute 
pnniiles  composed  of  coucontrio  layers,  and 
termed  the  starch  grains.  These  grains  must 
be  eotlened  and  hydrat«d  by  boiling,  roasting, 
or  panificati<»i  before  the  starch  is  tit  for  use. 
Ii  theo  forms  an  nnstimulating  and  readily 
di^tible  ingredient  of  the  food.  Vegetables 
DooUitote  an  important  part  of  our  diet.  With 
kw  eieeptions  their  nntrltive  value  is  low  ; 
they  eonnst  largely  of  water  holding  organic 
nits  in  solution,  of  starch  grannies,  of  small 
qnautitiea  of  albiiminons  matter,  and  of  cel- 
luloiw  and  epidermis.  The  cellolose,  thongh 
posae^ng  a  chemical  cocstitntion  identical 
with  that  of  starch,  when  at  all  firm,  resists 
tlK  aotion  of  the  gastric  jnice,  and  passes 
mcbaDged  through  the  intestinal  canal.  They 
an  nloable  on  account  of  their  larse  quan- 
dtiei  ot  organic  salts,  of  the  balk  which 
they  give  to  the  food,  and  of  their  stimulating 
eSeet  upon  the  peristaltic  action  of  the  intes- 
tinet.  These  latter  qualities  make  them  dis- 
agrse  where  the  digestire organs arefeeble  and 
irritable.  They  are  digestible  in  proportion  to 
tlieir  tendemeoB  and  the  readineea  with  which 
tbeycubebrokenupintoapnlp.  The  potato 
ia  one  of  the  most  valnable  of  the  nutritious 
nftetaUes.  St.  Martin  foond  potatoes  roasted 
ud  baked  disposed  of  more  readily  than  when 
boQed,  the  one  taking  2\  hoars  to  bo  convert- 
ed into  ehyme,  the  other  an  hour  longer.  The 
nme  role  applies  to  fhiite  as  to  vegetables ; 
they  are  digestible  Joat  in  proportion  to  the 
readiness  with  which  they  can  be  completely 
rcdnoed  to  a  pnlp.  Kipe  strawberries,  peaoh- 
f*.  oranges,  and  grapes  rarely  disagree,  while 
cWries,  ^iples,  pears,  Ac.,  are  more  indigesti- 
ble; nnstmg  improves  the  digestibility  <^  ap- 
itomdof  moat  of  the  more  solid  fmits. 

■BR,  VCdir,  a  Oerman  painter,  bom  at 
ScHiKtetteD,  Baden,  in  1813,  died  near  Dijon, 
ia  France,  Dec  IB,  1870.  He  was  preudent 
oftbe  art  aoaderay  at  Oarlsrnhe,  and  was  fa- 
moDi  for  his  battie  pieces.  His  most  celebrated 
pictutes  are  the  "  Death  of  Oastavos  Adolphus 
•ndpupmheim  at  Lotzen,"  the  "Storming  of 
BdgTMebyHaxEmannel,"  and  "Queen  Eleo- 
aoie  of  Sweden  at  the  Grave  of  Onstavns  Adol- 
pbu."  The  two  laat  named  are  in  the  Unnich 
idkauemn.  He  died  while  prewding  over  the 
G«mun  nnitary  organization  in  France. 

NB,  FrtcMA  CbrMlM,  a  Oennan  philolo- 
pA  ion  in  Oiessen,  March  19,  1794.  He 
■tndicd  philology  at  Giesaen  and  OOttiogen, 
tnd  in  I8S8  boMme  profeasor  at  Bonn.  He  is 
tbanthor  of  AltipanUehe  Sotitamen  (Berlin, 
IBil);  BtitrAge  sw  Sttmtniis  dtr  romani- 


d'amouT  (Paris,  1842);  Die  Poetie  lier  Trov- 
iad/mn  (1836);  and  Lehen  und  Wirken  der 
Trovbadoun  (1829).  Thongh  these  works 
were  rapidly  translated  into  French  and  Eng- 
lish, he  owes  his  reputation  mainly  to  his 
Grammatik  der  romaniiehtn  BpToehea  (Svols., 
Bonn,  1830-'42),  and  Etymologuches  WGrUr- 
bueh  der  romanUchtn,  ^raehen  ^onn,  I8G8), 
translated  into  English  by  T.  0.  Donkin  (Lon- 
don, 1964). 

DIFFEEEirniL  ClLCrLHS.    Bee  CALOTTLna. 

DIFFUCnON  OF  UGHT.     See  LionT. 

BKijUDU  (donble  gamma;  so  called  from  its 
form,  F,  resembling  two  gammas,  r),  the  sixth 
letter  in  the  ancient  alphabet  of  the  Greeks, 
corresponding  to  the  Ilelirew  i  and  the  Latin 
f,  and  probably  equivalent  in  sound  to  the 
English  to.  It  continued  latest  In  the  jEolic 
dialect,  but  early  became  obsolete  in  the  Attlo 
alphabet,  and  eubseqnentiy  in  the  Greek  lan- 
gnsge;  thongh  its  original  existence  is  indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  the  fifth  letter  (;)  is  the 
nnmericat  symbol  for  G,  but  the  next  letter  (^ 
for  T.  It  does  not  appear  in  the  Homeric  po- 
ems as  nsnally  pnbhsbed,  though  they  were 
composed  when  it  was  in  use ;  bnt  its  force 
remained  in  the  metre  after  its  form  had  dis- 
appeared, and  its  latent  existence  at  the  begin- 
ning of  many  words  and  ^llables  apparently 
commencing  with  a  vowel  made  preceding 
short  syllables,  if  ending  with  a  consonant, 
long  by  position,  or,  if  ending  with  a  vowel, 

i ire  vented  a  hiatus.  In  words  of  the  Latin 
anguage  etymologically  connected  with  Greek 
words  which  were  originally  written  with  the 
digamma,  it  is  represented  by  tr,  thus:  lanepog 
(FESnEPOS),  napimu;  iiAv,  (OFON),  ovum. 

DIGBT,  a  W.  S.  W.  county  of  Nova  Scotia, 
bordering  on  the  Atlantic;  area,  abont  1,800 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1871,  17,087.  Long  island 
and  Digby  neck,  a  long  headland,  enclose  St. 
Mary's  bay  on  the  N.  W.  The  surface  ia 
diversified  with  nnmerons  mountains,  valleys, 
and  lakes,  the  last  named  giving  rise  to  aeveral 
rivers.  Copper  and  silver  ores  are  found. 
Capital,  Mgby. 

PICBT.  I.  Sir  KcmIh,  an  English  philoso- 
pher, born  at  Gothnrst,  Buckinghftmshiro,  in 
160S,  died  in  London,  June  11,  16S6.  He  was 
the  eon  of  Sir  Everard  Digby,  who  was  eiecnted 
in  1608  for  complicity  in  the  gunpowder  plot. 
He  was  edncated  in  the  Protestant  faith,  and 
showed  early  tokens  of  talent.  In  1S21,  hav- 
ing finished  his  education  at  Oxford,  he  visited 
the  continent,  where  he  travelled  for  about 
two  years.  After  his  return  be  was  made  gen- 
tleman of  the  bedchamber  by  Charles  I.,  and 
held  aeveral  offices.  In  1628  he  stuled  with  a 
squadron  fitted  out  at  his  own  expense,  to  fight 
the  Algerinee  and  tbe  Venetians,  with  whom 
the  English  had  quarrelled,  and  gained  much 
credit  by  his  courage  and  success.  In  1686, 
while  in  France,  he  became  a  convert  to  Cath- 
olicism.   He  returned  to  England  in  1688,  sided 
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wiSt  tKe  Mag  in  tite  diweiuiona  of  the  time,  and 
was  fmprtapDed.b;  order  of  parlktnent.  Du- 
ring hia  oonfiuement  be  wrote  several  trestUes. 
He  wu  teieased  in  1S48  at  the  iDtercesaiou  of 
the  queeo'uf  France,  and  retired  to  that  coun- 
try, where  he  vras  received  with  great  honor. 
From  IJiis  time  till  160UJie  lived  moBilyon  the 
contiapnt,  and  eapecialljin  France,  einplojing 
himaeu  with '  Hterary  and  acientilic  Inbora. 
Having  return*^  to  England,  ho  enjoyed  the 
favor  of  Chiles  II.,  and  continued  hia  philo- 
sophical stndic^'tmtil  his  death.  He  married  a 
daughter  of  Sir  Edwaii]  Stanley,  and  hia  cu- 
rious experiments  to  preserve  her  extraordinary 
beauty  gave  him  quite  aa  much  celebrity  aa  his 
books.  His  principal  works  are :  ''  A  Confer- 
ence with  a  Lady  about  the  choice  of  a  Reli- 
gion" (Paris,  ie88)j  "Observations  on  Reli- 
gio  itedici"  (London,  1643);  a  "Treatise  on 
the  feature  of  Bodies"  and  "Treatise  on  the 
Soul,  proving  its  Immortality  "  (Paria,  ltJ44); 
a  "  Treatise  of  adhering  to  God  "  {London, 
1654);  "Of  the  Cure  of  Wounds  by  the 
Powder  of  Sympathy"  (London,  1668);  and 
"Private  Memoirs  of  Sir  Keneira  IHgby,  &c., 
written  by  Himself;"  first  published  in  18S7. 
U.  Etmttm  Btmrj,  an  English  author,  descended 
from  an  uucle  of  tie  preceding,  born  in  1800. 
Hia  father,  the  Rev.  William  Digby,  was  dean 
of  Olonfert,  Ireland,  He  graduated  at  Trinity 
college,  Oambridga,  in  ]B23,  embraced  soon 
after  the  Roman  Catholic  f^tb,  studied  scho- 
lastic theology  and  the  literature  and  antiquities 
of  the  middle  ages,  and  devoted  himself  excln- 
dvelj  to  the  illustration  of  mediaeval  times 
and  manners.  In  1826-'7  he  published  "  The 
Broad  Stone  of  Honor :  on  the  Origin,  Spirit, 
end  Institutions  of  Christian  Cliivalry."  Pur- 
suing with  unflagging  industry  his  archeeolo- 
gical  studies  in  the  vario.us  countries  of  con- 
tinental Europe,  the  fruits  of  his  research  ap- 
peared anoujmonslj  from  1S44  to  1847,  imder 
the  title  of  "  Mores  Catholicl,  or  Ages  of 
Faith"  (3  vols,  royal  8vo,  London).  In  i851 
appeared  "Compitum,  or  the  Meeting  of  ihe 
Ways  at  the  Catholic  Church;"  in  ISBfli 
"Lover's  Seat:  Kathem^rina"  (2  vols.  ISmo); 
in  1858,  "Children's  Bower,  or  What  You 
Like"  (2  vols.  12mo);  in  1860,  "Evenings  on 
the  Thames"  (2  vols.  13mo;  2d  ed.,  1864); 
and  in  1861,  "The  Chapel  of  St.  John,  or  a 
life  of  Faith,"  being  a  memorial  to  his  de- 
ceased wife. 

DICESTIOV  (Lat.  digerare,  to  dissolve  or  con- 
coct), the  liquefaction  and  proparadon  of  the 
food  in  the  alimentary  canal.  The  organs  by 
which  this  function  is  performed  in  the  higher 
animals  are  tbe  mouth,  pharynx,  (esophagus, 
stomach,  ood  intestines,  with  their  accessory 
sal ivary_  glands,  pancreas,  liver,  and  mucous 
follicles.  Tbu  first  act  to  which  food  is  sub- 
jected is  tlie  morhanical  division  by  the  teeth. 
This  process  is  important  in  order  to  reduce 
the  food  from  a  crude  mass  to  a  finely  divided 
pasty  condition,  in  which  it  is  more  readily 
and  thoroughly  affected  by  the  digestive  se- 


cretions of  the  alimentary  canal.  While  some 
of  the  nutritive  matters  are  dissolved  in  and 
absorbed  directly  from  the  stomach,  others  re- 
qnire  further  preparation,  and  are  taken  up  by 
tlie  vessels  and  absorbents  of  the  intestines; 
by  the  time  that  the  residue  arrives  in  tbe  ce- 
cum, almost  all  the  alimentary  matter  has  been 
extracted,  and  the  insoluble  portJons  with  the 
excess  of  biliary  and  muoona  secretions  are 
voided  at  the  anal  termination  of  the  canal. 
Tbe  digestive  process  can  hardly  be  separated 
from  absorption,  which  takes  up  the  nutritive 
materials,  and  asalmilation,  which  CMiverts 
them  into  a  fluid  resembling  blood,  poured 
into  the  circulation  near  the  heart.  Though 
inorganic  substances  are  necessary  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  body,  the  organic  alone  are  gene- 
rally considered  as  food  and  as  subjects  for 
the  digestive  process.  Organic  substances  used 
as  food  may  be  conveniently  arranged  under 
three  beads:  I,  the  saccharine  group,  em- 
bracing substances  composed  of  oxygen,  hy- 
drogen, and  carbon,  resemblii^  sugar  in  com- 
position, ond  readily  convertible  into  it ;  such 
are  starch,  gum,  woody  fibre,  and  the  cellulose 
of  plants;  2,  the  oleagioons  group,  with  a 
great  preponderance  of  hydrc^en  and  carbon, 
small  proportion  of  oiygen,  and  absence  of 
nitrogen,  moluding  vegetable  oils  and  animal 
fats;  8,  the  albuminous  group,  containing  a 
large  proportion  of  nitrogen,  comprisiog  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  substances  alUed  in  chemi- 
cal composition  to  albumen  and  animal  tissues. 
The  saccharine  substances  taken  as  food  do  not 
directly  form  part  of  any  animal  tissue,  but 
ore  deoomposed  in  dieir  passage  through  the 
circulation,  and  are  thus  employed  in  some 
unknown  way  in  the  nonrishment  of  the  body. 
Starch  is  converted  into  sngar  during  diges- 
tion, and  tbe  sugar  thus  formed,  as  well  as  that 
taken  under  its  own  form  with  the  food,  is  de- 
composed and  appropriated  as  above.  These 
substances,  however,  are  not  sufficient  by  them- 
selves for  the  support  or  growth  of  tbe  body, 
as  is  proved  by  the  deadi  from  inanition  of 
animals  fed  excluwvely  upon  them.  Tbe  arti- 
cles of  the  albuminous  group  serve  not  only 
for  nutrition,  but  for  the  maintenance  of  heat 
by  their  decomposition;  the  proportion  of 
*|heir  four  elements  is  the  same  in  ail,  and  they 
I  all  capable  of  rednction  to  a  like  condition 
the  digestive  process,  so  that,  aa  far  as  nn- 
^on  goes,  the  flbrine  of  animals,  the  alba* 
men  of  eggs,  the  coseine  of  milk,  and  the  gluten 
of  wheat  are  equally  acceptable  to  the  organ- 
ism. '  No  one  of  these,  however,  is  alone  suffi- 
cient .to  suppon.  Life. .  It  is  very  remarkable, 
as  Dr.  Prout  has  observed,  that  milk,  tbe  only 
single  article  of  food  qaturally  provided  for  the 
con  tinned  growth  of  animals,  contains  albumi- 
nous cnseine  in  its  curd,  a  good  deal  of  oily 
matter,  and,  considerable  sugar, — Snppoaing 
mastication  to  have  been  thoroughly  peribrmed, 
the  food  is  first  acted  upon  by  the  salivary 
fiuid,  which  is  secreted  by  the  parotid,  sab- 
lingual,  and  submaxillary  glands,  and  tbe  fol- 
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Mm  of  tlie  iDDcone  membrane  of  the  month. 
Sohra  U  but  little  heavier  than  water,  oontaios 
minnte  corpQBples  and  epithelial  acaleg,  and  in 
health  has  an  alkaline  reaction  greatest  daring 
and  aftermeals.  It  consists  uf  about  QOG  parte 
of  rater  in  1,000,  and  6  parts  of  solid  matters. 
Of  the  latter  the  most  remarkable  is  ptjaline, 
to  which  the  pecnliar  propertiee  of. the  Snid 
m  doe;  it  closely  resembles,  but  is  not  identi- 
calwitb,  albumen  and  caseine;  it  acta  the  part 
of  a  ferment,  and,  according  to  Mialhe,  1  part 
is  mffioient  to  convert  2,000  parte  of  staroh 
into  BDgar;  it  also  contains  a  componnd  of 
SQ^ho-cyanogen,  not  known  to  ooonr  in  an; 
other  animal  product,  and  interesting  in  a 
medieo-Ie^  point  of  view.  Its  salts  are  near- 
ly those  of  the  blood,  and  its  alkaline  reaction 
ttons  to  be  dne  to  the  basic  phosphate  of 
soda.  The  "tartar"  of  the  teeth  and  sali- 
vaiT  concretions  consist  principally  of  earthy 
phosphates  and  animal  matter.  The  limpid 
secretion  of  the  parotid  and  snblingnal  glands 
saturates  the  food  during  proper  mastication, 
vbile  the  viscid  snbmaiillary  fluid  facilitates 
swallowing.  The  amount  of  saliva  secreted 
daily  by  man  will  average,  according  to  Bid- 
der and  Schmidt,  Si  lbs.,  though  it  varies  with 
the  character  and  frequency  of  the  meals. 
Bfiidea  its  mechanical  action,  the  saliva,  by 
its  pecoliar  ferment,  has  the  power  of  acting 


lo  ingar ;  bat  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
aii  action  does  not  go  on  in  presence  of  the 
scid  of  the  stomach.  There  is  no  satisfactory 
eiideaee  that  saliva  eserta  any  other  than  a 

tbrncal  action  npon  nitrogenized  substances. 
Then  tlie  food  reaches  the  stDmAch  tlie  diges- 
tioD  is  continued  by  the  gastric  jnice,  secreted 
by  the  nnmeroDS  follicles  of  the  mncoos  mem- 
brane, lined  with  glandular  epithelium.  The 
niture  of  the  digestive  process  has  been  the 
tnbject  of  much  speculation.  It  was  at  first 
anpposed  that  the  aliments  underwent  a  coo- 
tlon  simtlar  to  that  wliich  they  would  experi- 
eDca  in  a  vessel  with  hot  water;  to  this  sac- 
<«eded  the  theory  of  acid  fermentation,  then 
of  patrefaction,  of  trituration,  and  of  macera- 
tion, till  the  present  belief  in  the  solvent  action 
of  the  gastric  juice  was  established.  The  gas- 
tric Juice  is  transparent,  nearly  colorless,  and 
vithoDt  viscidity.  Its  most  characteristic  fea- 
ture Fs  acidity,  which  is  even  perceptible  to 
Ihe  Caste.  Many  eminent  chemists  maintain 
tii&t  the  real  agent  in  the  solvent  process  is 
free  lactic  acid,  while  others  are  in  &vor  of 
free  hydroehlorio  acid ;  the  former  opinion 
teems  to  bo  more  fully  borne  out  by  the  re- 
sults of  experiment.  The  peoiUinr  organic  fer. 
DWDt  of  the  gastrio  Jnice  is  pepsin,  which  dis- 
posH  album inouB  matters  to  undergo  solution 
l>y  [he  contained  acid,  which  they  would  oth- 
awis«  only  partially  do  unless  exposed  to  a 
i^  temperatnre.  The  secretion  of  the  empty 
itofDaeb  IS  neutral  or  alkaline,  but  it  becomes 
uld  on  the  introdaction  sad  during  the  diges- 
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tion  of  food,  resuming  Its  neutral  ohuacter 

when  this  process  is  finished.  From  the  ex- 
periments of  Dr.  Dalton,  it  appears  that  an 
ounce  of  gastrio  juice  of  the  dog  will  dissolve 
a  little  over  SO  grains  of  fresh  lean  meat ;  at 
this  rate  the  full  digestion  of  a  pound  of  raw 
meat  would  require  two  gallons  of  gastric 
juice;  and  this  apparently  enormous  qnantity 
will  not  be  considered  incredible,  if  it  be  reool- 
lected  that  this  fluid  after  it  has  done  its  work 
of  solution  is  at  once  reabsorbed  into  the 
circulation,  so  that  even  this  quantity  might 
be  secreted  daring  the  three  or  fonr  honrs  of 
the  digestive  process,  at  an  expense  to  the 
blood  of  not  more  than  &  or  8  oz.  of  fluid  at 
any  one  time ;  the  fiuid  does  not  accumulate  in 
the  stomach,  but  its  watery  portions  are  in 
continual  process  of  secretion  imd  reabsorption 
as  long  as  any  food  remains  undigested,  with- 
in reasonable  limits  as  to  qnantity  ingested. 
Many  of  the  most  imjwrtant  phenomena  of 
gastrio  digestion  w^re  first  demonstrated  about 
1830  by  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Beaumont 
on  Alexis  St.  Martin,  through  an  opening  in 
whose  stomaoh  the  effect  of  Ibod.  stimulants, 
and  sedatives  could  be  seen.  The  color  of 
the  membrane  was  pale  pink,  its  appearance 
velvet-like,  and  its  BDrface  lined  with  atranspa- 
rent  viscid  mucus ;  the  stimulus  of  food  cansed 
the  gastric  follicles  to  enter  into  activity,  and 
to  pour  out  the  acid  gastric  joioe ;  small  quan- 
tities of  very  cold  water,  or  ice,  after  the  pri- 
mary sedative  effect,  cansed  turgidity  of  the 
membrane  and  copious  secretion,  while  ice  in 
large  amount  and  long  continued  retarded  the 
process.  The  amount  of  gastric  Jnice  secreted 
depends  on  the  requirements  of  the  system, 
and  not  on  the  qnantity  of  food  taken  into  the 
stomach;  this  is  most  important  to  be  remem- 
bered, since,  after  ^e  fluid  secreted  has  dis- 
solved all  it  can,  any  excess  of  food  mast  re- 
main undigested,  pass  into  the  intestines  in  a 
crude  state,  and  become  a  source  of  p»m  and 
irritatJoQ  until  it  is  expelled.  When  the  sys- 
tem is  diseased,  there  is  no  craving  for  food, 
which  if  taken  would  not  cau»e  the  aeorotion 
of  the  gastric  Juice,  but  would  remain  undi- 
gested for  an  indefinite  time,  adding  its  irrita- 
tion to  the  general  diseased  state.  The  secre- 
tion of  gastrio  Juice  is  influenced  by,  though 
not  dependent  on,  nervous  agency  ;  it  is  well 
known  that  strong  mental  disturbance  will  put 
a  stop  to  the  digestive  process,  and  section  of 
the  pneumogastric  nerves  arrests  for  a  time 
the  elaboration  of  the  gastric  fluid.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  gastric  digestion  is  essentially 
a  process  of  chemical  solution,  the  solvent  flnid 
bemg  prepared  by  tho  follicles  of  the  stomach, 
and  its  action  assisted  by  the  peristaltic  mus- 
cular movements  of  the  organ;  the  experi- 
ments on  St.  Martin,  and  those  anbseqnently 
performed  on  the  lower  animals,  fully  prove 
these  facts,  both  in  natural  and  artificial  diges- 
tion.— Rapidity  of  digestion  depends  so  ranch 
on  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  food,  the 
state  of  health,  tlie  condition  of  the  mind,  and 
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the  habita  of  ezerciie,  that  it  is  difflonlt  to  de- 
termine tlie  relative  digestibility  of  diiFerent 
articles  of  diet.  It  appears  frum  Dr.  Bean- 
moDt'a  researches  tbut,  other  things  being 
equal,  the  flesh  of  wild  animals  is  more  easily 
digested  than  that  of  the  allied  domesticated 
races ;  in  this  respect  venison  stands  first,  then 
turkey,  then  beef,  mntton,  aod  veal,  in  tho 
order  meotioned.  A  certain  bnlk  of  food  is 
necessary  for  healthy  digestion,-  as  haa  long 
been  practically  known  by  uncivilized  nations; 
Bonps  and  fiuid  aliment  are  not  more  readily 
chymified  than  solid  sabstances,  and  cannot 
alone  support  the  system  in  vigor.  Moderate 
exercise  before  a  meal  facilitates  digestion.  A 
temperatore  of  98°  to  100°  F.  is  requisite  for 
the  perfect  action  of  the  gastric  juice;  hence 
tbe  ingestJOD  of  odd  and  iced  subatanoes,  if 
carried  to  auch  an  extent  as  to  depress  the 
temperature  of  the  stomach,  must  be  very 
prejudicial  to  digestion.  The  most  recent  ex- 
penments  go  to  show  thatthe  action  of  the 
gastric  juice  is  confined  to  nitrogenized  snb- 
Btanoes,  and  that  it  exerts  no  influence  on 
starchy,  saccharine,  or  oily  matters.  Its  ac- 
tion on  albuminous  matters  is  to  reduce  them 
to  a  complete  solution,  alter  their  chemical 
properties,  and  convert  them  into  atbuminose 
(a  kind  of  modified  albnmen),  in  which  form 
they  are  readily  assimilated.  In  this  condition 
they  form  definite  combinations  with  the  sol-' 
vent  liquid,  which  have  been  called  peptones. 
These  are  not  mere  solutions  of  the  respective 
substances  in  acidulated  fiuids ;  for  a  convert- 
ing power  is  exerted  by  the  pepsin,  the  solvent 
power  being  doe  to  the  acid  of  the  gastric 
jnice.  The  process  of  digestion  is  far  from 
being  completed  in  tho  stomach,  bnt  goes  on 
is  the  intestine  by  the  continued  action  of  the 
gastric  juice,  as  well  as  by>that  of  the  pancrea- 
tic and  intestinal  juices.  Of  these,  the  intes- 
tinal juice  seems  to  have  the  jiower  of  rapidly 
transforming  starchy  matters  into  a  form  of 
sugar,  while  the  pancreatic  juice,  on  coming  in 
contact  with  the  fatty  elements  of  the  food, 
converts  them  into  a  finely  divided  milky-look- 
ing emulsion,  known  as  cliyle.  All  these  sub- 
stances, the  fluid  products  of  digestion,  are  tlien 
gradually  taken  up  by  the  blood  vessels  and  lac- 
teals  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  mingled  with 
the  general  mass  of  the  circulating  fluid ;  until 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  intestine  tbero  are  left 
only  the  indigestible  and  refuse  parts  of  the 
food,  mingled  with  the  excrementitious  snb- 
stances  of  the  large  btestine.  (See  Alimbnt, 
Alucbntabt  Canal,  and  Dibtrtics.) 

DIGGES.  I.  LeMurd,  an  English  mathomatl- 
ciao,  born  in  the  parish  of  Barham.  Kent,  died 
about  1571.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  pos- 
sessed an  ample  fortune,  and  devoted  himself 
to  matliematical  studies.  He  wrote  "Tectoni- 
cum.  briefly  showing  the  exact  Measuring  and 
speedy  Reckoning  of  all  manner  of  I^nds, 
Squares,  Timl)er,  Stones,  Steeples,  Ac."  (1556) ; 
Pantometria,  a  practical  geometrical  treatise 
(1S91) ;  and  "  Prognostication  Everlasting  of 
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right  good  efiTect,  orOhince  Rnles  to  jndge  the 
Weather  by  the  Stm,  Moon,  and  Stars  "  (ISSfi). 
n.  nwus,  son  of  the  preceding,  died  in  ISdS. 
He  graduated  at  Oxford,  adopted  the  profes- 
sion of  a  soldier,  and  was  appointed  ninst«r- 
masl«r  general  of  the  forces  sent  out  by  Eliza- 
beth to  assist  the  Netherlands.  He  wrote  sev- 
eral mathematical  treatises  and  other  works, 
among  which  are  :  AltB^  geu  Scala  Ifathema- 
tiea  (1B78);  "A  Letter  on  Parallax"  (1578); 
and  "  A  Perfect  Description  of  the  Celestial 
Orbs  according  to  the  most  ancient  Doctrine 
of  the  Pythagoreans"  (1693). 

DIGIT1LI8,  a  genus  of  exogenons  plants  be- 
longs to  the  natural  order  aerophulariatea. 
JiigitalU  purpurta,  (Linn.),  purple  foxglove, 
is  a  small  herb  found  wild  in  Europe  abont 
hedges  on  banks  of  streams,  in  a  gravelly  or 
sandy  soil.  Calyx  5-ported,  unequal ;  corolla 
oamponulate,  the  limbs  obliquely  4-lobed ;  eta- 
ivens  4;  stigma  simple;  capsule  ovate-aonmi- 
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nate;  root  of  numerous  long  slender  fibres, 
biennial ;  stem  erect,  3  or  4  it.  high,  com- 
monly simple  roundish  with  slight  auglea, 
downy;  leaves  dull  green,  alternate,  ovate- 
lanceolate  or  elliptic-oblong,  erenate,  downy, 
rugged,  and  veiny,  tapering  at  the  base  into 
winged  footstalks,  lower  ones  largest;  raceme 
terminal,  long,  simple,  of  numerous  large,  pen- 
dulous, odorless  flowers.  Fuchs  is  regarded  as 
the  earliest  botanist  who  mentions  this  plant, 
which  he  named  digitali*  (Germ.  Fingerhvt, 
thimble),  on  account  of  the  blossoms  resem- 
bling the  finger  of  a  glove.  The  term  foie-glove 
occurs  in  a  MS.  Gltmariam  jElfrica^  written 
before  the  Norman  conijuest,  and  in  a  MS. 
Saxon  translation  of  Apuleiua,  both  of  which 
are  among  the  Cotton  MSS.  in  the  British  mn- 
seum ;  but  no  Latin  or  Greek  name  was  given 
to  this  plant  previous  to  Fnchs  in  1542.— This 
beautiful  piont  derives  its  chief  interest  from 
its  medicinal  properties,  which  reside  in  the 
leaves  and  seeds,  toe  latter  being  small,  ronnd- 
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all,  Rsd  graji^  brown.  Its  aotive  principle 
a  digitaluie,  a  yeUowish  bitter,  oncrjetalli- 
uble  povder,  neither  Kcid  nor  alkaline,  only 
s^tly  soinble  in  wster  and  ether,  but  yerj 
jclable  in  slcohoL  Unfortonatoly  for  medico- 
legal ends,  it  has  no  verj  veil  marked  reac- 
tioDs,  snd  in  one  c«ae  of  criminal  poiaoniag  the 
eridaiee  of  its  nse  conristed  chiefly  in  the  fact 
tbl  a  anbstanoe  extracted  &om  the  stomaoh 
ul  igecta  of  the  person  killed  produced  in 
uimiV  when  given  to  them,  Bj^ptoma  re- 
«efflUing  tho«e  prodaced  bj  digitalis.  The 
diMt  of  digitalis  has  been  tried  on  dogs,  bor- 
K3.  nbUta,  turkeys,  domestic  fowl,  and  tragi. 
ud  on  all  it  has  been  found  to  act  as  a  poison. 
Tbe  cerebro-Bpinal  sjiniptoms  observed  in  oni- 
mali  are  diminished  maBcalar  power,  convnl- 
aie  movements,  tremors,  and  insensibility. 
ITbsa  given  in  small  doses  to  man,  it  is  found 
to  eierciae  a  remarlcable  inflnenoe  over  the 
ciicitlatioD,  frequently  reducing  the  pulse  from 
70  or  80  to  40  or  50  beats  in  the  minute.  Ac- 
cording to  recant  views,  the  beats  of  the  heart, 
lithoogh  retarded  by  digitalis,  are  rendered 
Dwre  vigorona  by  it,  and  at  tbe  same  time  the 
amiUer  arteries  are  contracted,  so  that  their 
teorioa  is  maintuned,  and  in  some  diBeases 
incretied,  in  spite  of  the  slow  pulse.  Tbe 
tiiB^teutio  effects  of  digitalis,  inolnding  itfl 
dinretio  aotioo,  depend  almost  wholly  upon 
iIk  inprored  bna  of  the  heart  and  blood  vea- 
k1>  irhich  it  brings  about.  Small  doses  of  it 
ia  hatlth  generally,  bat  not  always,  increase 
tb«  water  of  the  nrine  to  a  slight  degree, 
tleMlidB  undergoing  but  little  change.  When 
poiwiKias  doses  are  approxi  mated,  the  force  of 
the  heart  nnd  taision  of  the  arteries  tall,  and 
the  pulse  becomes  first  irregalar,  and  afterward 
I^M.  Hansea  and  voioiting  ore  early  toxic 
t^nnptoms.  It  ahoold  he  borne  in  mind  that 
t  t<nia  oonditi(Hi  may  be  suddenly  developed 
during  the  use  of  digitalis  as  a  medidne,  in 
CDDiequence  of  its  accumulation  in  the  sys- 
tuL  Its  undoubted  beoeflcial  effects  in  organ- 
ic di«e*ses  of  the  heart  can  in  most  oases  be 
best  attained  and  preserved  by  keeping  the 
doM  Btrictly  within  the  limits  of  what  hasjoat 
Iteen  described  as  the  first  stage  of  its  action ; 
Ibit  is,  the  stage  in  which  the  tension  of  the 
b!ood  vessels  is  maintdned.  Bigitalis  is  used 
diefly  iL  organic  diseases  of  the  heart,  to  inl- 
£1  iD^cations  suggested  above.  Its  effect  in 
dropnes,  and  possibly  in  some  nervous  affec- 
tioiis,  is  secondary.  The  infosion,  tinotore, 
leaves  in  powder,  and  granules  of  di^taline 
ire  all  used  in  medicine.  Its  effects  may  also 
be  obbuned  by  tbe  application  to  the  abdoiM- 
pal  <nr&ce  of  cloths  steeped  in  an  infusion  of 
it.  The  dose  of  the  infusion  is  about  a  table- 
(pctafol;  of  the  powdered  leaves,  a  grain ;  of 
the  tincture,  10  to  18  drops;  of  digitaline,  ^ 
of  a  grain,  Loi^  quantities  of  di^talis  are 
qiite  inert,  either  from  too  long  keeping  or 
Irani  having  been  taken  from  immature  plants. 
MCnnXADES,  the  tribe  of  tiie  typical  car- 
lirorB,  so  called  because  tbey  walk  on  the 
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ends  of  the  toes,  as  distinguished  from  the 
plantigrades,  which,  like  the  bear,  place  tbe 
whole  foot  upon  the  ground.  This  tribe  in- 
cludes the  mutUlida  or  weasels,  the  eaaidm 
or  dogs,  and  the  feli&Oi  or  cats.  All  have  the 
cheek  teeth  with  cutting  edges,  the  lower 
shutting  vithin  the  upper,  dividing  the  flesh 
of  their  nrey  like  the  blades  of  scissors.  As 
their  food  would  indicate,  they  have  a  simple 
stomach  and  a  short  intestine.  Their  carniv- 
orous propensity  may  be  measured  by  the 
tubercle  or  heel  on  the  lower  carnivorous 
tooth,  and  the  number  of  false  molars  in  front 
and  of  tuberculous  teeth  behind  it ;  those  hav- 
ing the  simplest  carnivorons  teeth,  and  the 
fewest  molars  in  front  and  behind,  like  the 
cats  and  the  weasels,. are  the  most  sengninary. 
The  oharacteristlo  marks  in  the  skeleton  are 
the  long  metacarpus  and  metatarsus,  the  ele- 
vation of  the  OS  oalcis,  and  the  shortness  of 
the  phalanges  which  alone  rest  upon  the 
f^oond;  and  in  the  eats,  the  retractile  claws. 
The  eztremitjes  are  formed  for  leaping  and 
Bprin^ng;  from  the  pelvis  as  the  fixed  point, 
the  three  portions  of  the  limbs  are  movable  in 
alternately  opposite  directions;  by  the  simul- 
taneons  fiexion  of  these  joints,  and  their  sud- 
den extension  by  powerfiil  mosclea,  the  great- 
est force  is  ^ven  to  the  spring,  the  elevated 
and  elongated  heel  afibrding  the  principal  me- 
chanical advantage  in  the  djgitigrade  foot. 

DIGNE  (anc.  Dinia),  a  town  of  Provence, 
France,  capital  of  the  department  of  Baaaes- 
Alpes,  situated  near  the  Bl£one,  S9  m.  N.  N.  E. 
of  Marseilles;  pop.  in  1860,  7,003.  It  is  the 
seat  of  a  Oatholie  bishop,  a  court  of  the  first 
resort,  a  communal  college,  a  theological  semi- 
nary, and  a  normal  school.  It  has  a  pablio 
library  of  about  S,000  volumes,  and  manufac- 
tories of  leather,  cloth,  and  hats.  Its  situation 
is  picturesque,  but  the  streets  are  crooked,  and 
the  houses  very  poor.  In  1S2Q  the  plogne  re- 
duced the  population  from  10,000  to  1,G00. 

DUON  (anc.  Dwio),  a  town  of  France,  for- 
merly capital  of  the  doohy  of  Burgundy,  now 
of  the  department  of  C6te-d'0r,  utuated  at 
the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Ouche  and  Suson, 
on  the  railway  from  Paris  to  Lyons,  IGO  m.  S. 
E.  of  Paris ;  pop.  in  1866,  89,198,  It  is  of  an 
oval  form,  with  several  suburbs,  and  lies  at  the 
foot  of  a  chain  of  roountaius  in  a  fertile  vale. 
It  is  generally  well  built,  has  numerous  hand- 
some publio  places  and  el^ant  houses,  is  en- 
closed by  ramparts,  and  its  environs  furnish 
delighttril  promenades.  It  contains  many  re- 
markable buildings,  tbe  principal  of  which  are 
the  cathedral,  formerly  the  Cistercian  abbey 
of  St,  Benigne,  a  massive  edifice  founded  in 
C86  and  rebuilt  in  the  12th  century,  and  again 
in  tbe  13th,  which  contains  the  magnificent 
mausoleums  of  Philip  the  Bold  and  of  John 
the  Fearless;  the  church  of  Notre  Dame, 
built  in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries;  the 
church  of  St.  Michael,  which  dates  irom  the 
leth  century,  remarkable  for  ita  front  and  its 
castle-like  sdidlty ;  an  ancient  castle,  the  work 
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of  Louis  XT.,  which  Mrved  for  a  time  in  the 
IBtli  centur;  u  the  prison  of  the  duclieee  de 
Hsine,  Mirabeaa,  and  the  chevalier  d'fion ; 
and  the  ancient  pahtce  of  the  dukca  of  Bur- 
fjandf,  aabgemienti;  the  palatt  dei  itatt,  now 
occupied  psrtl;  as  a  town  hall  and  partlr  as  a 
museum  of  painting  and  Bculnture,  containing 
nameroQS  relics  of  the  middle  ages,  and  a  li- 
brary of  70,000  prinWd  volames  and  800  to 
900  MSS.  The  tower  is  now  used  as  an  ob- 
eervatorj.  The  hsJl  of  Joatice,  an  ancient 
edifice,  was  the  parliament  hoase  of  Burgun- 
dy. The  theatre  is  one  of  the  finest  in  France. 
Dijon  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop  and  of  courts  of 
appellate  and  original  jnrisdiction.  It  is  well 
provided  with  benevolent  and  educational  in- 
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stitntiona,  including  two  hospitals,  an  orphan 
asylam,  two  prisons,  a  cabinet  of  nntural  his- 
tory, a  botanic  ffarden,  a  university  with  16 
professors  and  faculties  of  law,  science,  and 
literature,  eight  colleges,  a  normal  school,  and 
schools  of  fine  arte  ond  medicine.  It  has  mnn- 
nfactories  of  linens,  hosiery,  vinegar,  and  can- 
dles, distilleries,  bleacheries,  sugar  and  was 
refineries,  tanneries,  breweries,  and  establish- 
menls  for  the  manufacture  of  ligue'ir  d«  eaiti* 
or  black-currant  wine.  It  is  the  principal 
market  for  the  sale  of  Burgundy  wines,  and 
there  is  also  a  large  trade  in  graiA,  .flonr,  and 
wool, — The  origin  of  Dijon  is  traced  back  to 
times  preceding  the  Roman  dominion.  Under 
Marcus  Anrelias  it  was  surrounded  by  walls 
flanked  with  towers,  and  it  was  embellished 
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and  enlarged  by  Anrelian.    It  wm  bamed  by 

tlie  Saracens  in  the  8th  century,  socked  by  the 
Normans  in  the  9th,  and  again  ravaged  by  fire 
in  112T.  It  was  for  three  centuries  the  resi- 
dence of  the  dukes  of  Burgundy,  by  whom  its 
present  fortifications  were  constructed.  In 
1G13  it  was  besieged  by  the  Swiss,  and  eared 
itself  only  by  a  homiliating  treaty.  On  Oct. 
SO,  1670,  there  was  a  sharp  enconnter  between 
a  division  of  the  German  corps  mT  Gen.  Von 
Werder  and  the  advance  troops  of  the  I^encli 
army  of  Lyons,  which  led  on  the  next  day  to 
the  capitulation  of  the  town  and  its  occupation 
by  the  Germans.  On  the  approach  of  the 
array  of  Bourbafci  the  town  was  evacuated  by 
the  Germana,  Deo.  27.  On  Jan.  21  and  28. 
1871,  severe  fighting  agfiin  took  place  near 
Dijon  between  the  Garibaldians  ana  portions 
of  the  second  German  army  corps;  the  latter 
were  finally  compelled  to  retreat,  leaving  be- 
hind them  a  flag,  the  only  one  lost  in  the  war. 
Dijon  is  the  birthplace  of  some  of  the  most 
eminent  men  of  France,  including  Boatmet, 
Cr^billon  the  elder,  Piron,  Caiotte,  Guyton  de 
Morveau,  and  Maret,  dnke  of  Bassano. 

MKE  (Dutch,  dijk,  from  the  root  of  dig). 
I.  Primarily  a  ditch,  but  now  more  commonly 
a  wall  or  embankment  intended  to  restrain  the 
flow  of  water.  Bnijli  earthworks  were  in  for- 
mer times  a  common  means  of  defence,  and 
were  built  around  castles  and  fortresses.  In 
Holland  are  the  most  remarkable  dikes  in  the 
world,  constructed  to  prevent  the  overflow  of 
the  lands  reclaimed  from  the  sea.  Their  im- 
portance may  be  appreciated  from  the  fact  that 
a  single  inundation  from  tbe  sea  in  the  year 
1277  caused  the  destmction of  44 villages;  and 
in  1287  80,000  persons  were  destroyed  by  an- 
other, and  its  present  extent  and  shape  were 
given  to  the  Zuyder  Zee.  In  tbe  15th  century 
about  100,000  peraons  were  destroyed  through 
the  imperfection  of  the  dikes,  when  their  con- 
struction was  undertaken  in  the  most  thorough 
manner,  and  a  law  was  enacted  enforcing  their 
being  kept  m  order.  At  present  this  work  is 
Gondui^ed  on  a  systematic  plan  and  at  great 
cost.  Embankments  are  made  toward  the  sea 
with  heavy  timbers  filled  in  with  stone,  and  the. 
snrface  is  covered  with  bundles  of  naf^  and 
reeds  fast«ned  down  by  stakes.  Piles  also  are 
driven  into  the  sand,  and  protected  by  planking 
OS  well  as  by  earth,  turf,  and  stones.  .These 
artificial  dikes  are  olten  40  it.  above  ordinary 
high  water,  and  wide  enough  at  top  for  s  com- 
mon roadway.  Frequently  the  slopes  are  cov- 
ered with  wickerwork  made  of  willow  twips, 
and  the  willow  tree  is  extensively  cultivated  to 
furnish  supplies  of  these,  which  require  freqnent 
renewal,  as  also  to  bind  together  by  ila  roots 
the  loose  sands.  Walls  of  masonry  are  bnilt  in 
some  of  the  most  exposed  situations,  and  rows 
of  piles  outside  jirotect  the  dikes  from  the  ac- 
tion of  the  waves.  The  expenditure  in  Hol- 
land for  maintaining  dikes  and  regulating  the 
water  levels  is  annually  from  $2,000,000  to 
$S,fi00,000.  Engineers areconstantir employed, 
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md  everj  proTtaion  is  made  of  mate.mlB  that 
may  b«  required  for  immediate  repairs.  Du- 
ring the  winter  months  watchmen  patrol  the 
dkku  by  day  and  night,  and  f^ive  alarm  when- 
CTer  the  tide  threatens  to  overflow.  The  ]>eo- 
ple  then  hasten  to  the  point,  and  with  mats  of 
unw  and  mshea  and  large  aheeta  of  sail  cloth 
Wied  in  the  sand  they  raise  a  temporary  bul- 
irark,  to  be  more  secnrety  bnilt  before  the  ap- 

C;h  of  the  next  tide. — Dikes  constracted  aa 
era  for  reserroira  are  bailt  on  several  well 
Htabliahed  plana.  The  loose  materials  exca- 
vated for  the  channel  or  basin  are  piled  np  in 
a  firm  bank  and  conaolidatcd  by  rolling  with 
beary  rollers.  Sometimes  they  are  rendered 
more  secure  by  building  within  them  along 
their  central  line  a  pnddle  bank  of  selected 
clayey  earth,  mixed  with  snfiioient  sand  to 
give  it  tenacity,  so  as  not  to  crack  in  drying. 
This  JihoDld  be  carried  down  to  a  adid  fbunda- 
&«,  ud  may  be  advantageonsly  bedded  npon 
a  layer  of  concrete.  It  is  bnilt  up  a  little  later 
tiiaa  the  bank  on  each  side  of  it,  and  both  are 
rolled  on  the  addition  of  every  layer  of  six 
inches  with  a  heavily  ribbed  roller  of  cast  iron. 
Tlie  use  of  any  material  of  the  natare  of  qnick- 
■andistobe  carefully  avoided  in  any  part  of 
the  embalmment.  Next  the  water  it  is  well 
to  &M  the  work  with  a  layer  of  broken  stone 
thM  will  pass  through  a  two-inch  ring,  and 
over  this  abonld  be  laid  a  sloping  wall  of  ilat 
■Una  at  an  inclination  of  1  hate  to  1  vertical, 
or  from  that  to  one  of  8  base  to  1  vertical. 
The  broken  atone  within  ia  a  gnard  against  the 
Hobaokment  being  penetrated  bv  any  small 
water  animals.  The  dike  around  the  great 
mervMr  of  106  acres  in  the  Central  park,  New 
York,  ia  made  on  the  plan  given  above,  which 
ia  approved  by  the  engineera  of  France  and 
Eagland.  It  is  16  ft.  6  in.  wide  at  top,  with 
■o  inner  and  onter  slope  of  H  base  to  1  verti- 
cil. The  pnddle  hank  of  clay  in  the  middle, 
which  reaohea  to  within  a  few  feet  of  Uie  top, 
is  16  ft.  thick.  The  depth  of  water  around  the 
mai^  ia  84  fl.  At  the  snrface  of  the  water 
flw  thioknesB  of  the  embankment  ia  34  tV  9  in., 
sod  at  SO  ft  below  it  is  114  ft.  6  in.  The 
Ireach  engineera  give  the  preference  to  this 
mode  of  eonstnation  over  that  of  a  wall  of 
oasMiry  alone  or  irf  an  embankment  within  a 
nil.  Stonework  by  settling  is  liable  t«  iiynry 
Uut  can  be  repaired  only  at  great  cost,  eape- 
cislly  if  the  stmctnre  be  concealed  within  an 
embankment.  Where  room  is  an  object,  as  in 
tluatreetflof  acity,  the  outer  sides  of  the  dke 
ue  conveniently  held  np  by  ateep  walls  of 
iKn,  which  add  neither  to  the  strength  nor  to 
tlMunpermeability  of  the  work.  II.  In  geolo- 
gy, t  will  of  trap  or  other  igneous  rock,  which 
Mveraes  other  rocks,  and  appears  te  have  been 
pwiDced  by  the  flowing  of  melted  matter  into 
tiefp  rent  or  fissure.  Dikes  are  distinguished 
Jfcffl  raa»  bx  (J««  greater  nniformity  of  their 
KclmtA  by  the  parallelism  of  their  sides,  by 
Ibtiroot  ramiffiag  into  smaller  vems,  and  by 
liej  juaaHy    Ureer  dimensions.    The  name 
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I  was  given  them  from  their  frequently  project- 
ing above  the  anrfaoe  like  a  wall,  owing  to  the 
degradation  of  the  softer  rock  aronnd  them, 
dike  being  in  the  north  of  England  and  in  Scot- 
land a  provincial  name  for  wall.  They  are 
from  a  few  inches  to  more  than  a  mile  in  thick- 
ness. In  volcanic  eruptiona  they  are  aecn  in 
process  of  formation,  as  deep  rents  open  and 
are  filled  with  liqnid  lava.  In  the  English 
coal  minea  trap  dikes  are  ocoasionatly  met  with, 
forming  walls  across  the  line  of  the  coal  beds, 
cutting  them  off,  and  causing  them  at  times  to 
be  thrown  ont  of  place.  In  the  United  States 
they  occur  likewise  in  the  gold  minea  of  North 
Carolina.  In  the  Connecticut  valley,  in  fissnree 
of  sandstone,  as  well  as  in  New  ilcrsey,  the 
trap  dike  contains  copper  ore,  indicating  that 
the  copper  veins  in  tneae  rocks  have  a  com- 
mon origin  with  the  dikes,  and  also  with  the 
borytes  which  forms  the  gangue  or  matrix  of 
the  vein.  Prof.  Dana  remarks  that  the  trias- 
aic  formations  along  the  Atlantic  appear  to  he 
a  repetition  of  the  proceases  which  occurred 
in  the  Iluronian  and  Potsdam  periods  in  the 
Lake  Superior  region.  The  b-ap  rocks  of 
Lake  Superior  are  otten  remarkable  for  the 
grandeur  of  their  basaltic  walls  and  columns. 

DILK.E.  I.  Gharies  Weatwwtti,  an  English 
joomalist,  bom  Deo.  8,  1T89,  died  Aug.  10, 
1864.  He  graduated  at  Cambridge,  and  early 
found  employment  in  the  navy  pay  ofBoe, 
where  he  remained  20  years.  In  1830  he  be- 
came editor  and  proprietor  of  the  "Ath&- 
nfeum,"  which  speedily  rose  to  a  high  rank  in 
English  periodical  literature.  In  1846,  having 
intrusted  the  editorship  of  the  ^'Athen»Dm 
to  Mr.  Thomas  Kibble  Hervey,  Mr.  Dilkeunder- 
took  that  of  the  "Daily  News,"  from  which 
he  retired  in  1849.  A  valuable  collection  of 
"Old  English  Plays,"  in  6  vols,,  was  edited  by 
him  in  1814.  II.  Sir  Charica  Wentwartt,  son 
of  the  preceding,  born  in  London,  Feb.  18, 
1810,  died  in  St.  Petersburg,  Mny  10,  1869. 
He  was  educated  at  Westminster  school  and 
Cambridge,  and  from  his  interest  in  art  was 
one  of  the  earlieat  and  moat  active  promoters 
of  the  crystal  palace  exhibition  of  1861.  Ho 
declined  the  knighthood  offered  him  for  his 
services  on  this  occasion,  and  also  refused  any 
pecuniary  reward.  Be  was  a  commissioner 
to  the  New  York  crystal  palace  exhibition  in 
195S,  and  one  of  the  five  royal  commissioners 
of  the  second  London  exhibition  in  1S63,  in 
which  year  be  was  created  a  baronet.  He 
was  active  in  the  society  of  ontiqnnriea  and  the 
royal  geographion!  society.  He  sat  in  parlia- 
ment for  Wallingford  from  July,  1866,  to  No- 
vember, 1868.  IIL  Sir  Chaitta  WealwMth,  au 
English  author  and  politician,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, born  in  Chelsea,  Sept.  4,  1843.  He 
waa  educated  at  Cambridge,  where  he  grad- 
uated in  1BS6,  and  was  called  to  the  bar.  He 
travelled  in  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
crossing  to  the  Paoifit;  coast,  and  sailing  tbenoe 
for  Australia  and  the  other  British  colonies  in 
the  South  sea.    The  result  of  these  travels  he 
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pnbliihed  in  "Greater  Briton:  a  Record  of 
Travel  in  English -speaking  Countriiis  during 
1866-'7"  (2  vols.,  1868).  In  1868  he  was 
elected  to  parliament  from  Chelsea,  by  a  ma- 
jority of  two  to  dne  over  Dr.  W.  H.  Rassell 
On  the  death  of  his  father  he  became  editor  of 
the  "  Atbenteum."  In  politics  he  is  a  repub- 
lican, and  has  attracted  much  attention  bj 
Ilia  attacks  on  the  monarchical  system. 

DILL)  the  conunoa  name  of  the  anetham 
graveoUnM  (Linn.),  on  annnal  plant  of  the  nat- 
ural order  umMll^'era,  a  native  of  Spain,  hut 
naturalized  in  the  south  of  France  and  Ger- 
man;f,  and  caltivated  in  gardens  in  the  United 
States.  It  lias  an  nprigbt  smooth  stem,  much 
dissected  leaves,  yellow  flowers,  and  small  ob- 
long seeds,  with  sharp,  filiform  dorsal  ridges. 
The  seeds  and  oil  distilled  from  them  are  aro- 
matic, bat  have  no  properties  to  distinguish 


them  Irom  many  other  members  of  the  same 

clssa  of  substances.  The  seeds  are  imported 
in  large  quantities  from  the  sooth  of  France 
Into  England,  where  they  are  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  British  gin.  In  Germany  they 
are  used  in  pickling  cacnin1>era  and  iu  the 
flavoring  of  soar  crout. 

BIU.EN1CS,  Jeban  Jak*b,  a  Oennan  botanist, 
bom  in  Darmstadt  in  1G87,  died  in  Oxford, 
April  S,  IT4T.  His  grandfather  was  called 
Dill  and  his  father  DiUen,  which  the  son  Latin- 
ized into  Dillenius.  He  studied  at  the  nniver- 
wty  of  Gieesen,  and  was  received  into  the  so- 
ciety of  "  Inquirers  into  Nature,"  under  whose 
auspices  he  published  a  "  Dissertation  upon  the 
Plants  of  America  naturalized  in  Europe;"  a 
"  Treatise  upon  Ooffee,"  with  an  account  of 
the  substances  which  might  displace  it,  giving 
the  preference  to  burnt  rice;  and  a  volume  of 
"  Observations  upon  the  Mode  of  Development 
of  Ferns  and  Mosses,"  in  which  he  confirmed 
the  theory  of  different  seies  in  plant^i  He  first 
obtained  a  reputation  among  naturalists  by  his 
Catalogml'lantarameiroa  Oittamncuetntittm, 
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published  in  1719.  William  Sherard,  a  scien- 
tific English  traveller,  persuaded  Dillenius  to 
leave  Germany  for  England.  He  arrived  id 
London  in  1721,  and  had  a  fine  garden  at  El- 
tham  placed  at  bis  disposition  by  James  She- 
rard, a  brother  of  William.  He  edited  an 
enlarged  edition  of  Ra;'s  "  Synopsis  of  British 
Plants,"  with  engravings  of  his  own.  In  1728 
William  Bherard  died,  and  founded  by  his  will 
a  chair  of  botany  at  Oxford,  to  which  Dillenius 
was  appointed,  who  in  1782  published  his 
HoTtia  Slthamentit,  oontfdning  not  only  de- 
scriptions of  plants  arranged  in  alphabetical 
order,  but  also  324  plates  engraved  by  himaelf. 
This  work  was  enthusiastic^ly  received  by  his 
contemporaries,  among  others  by  Linuffius,  then 
commencing  bis  labors.  In  1741  he  published 
his  Huloria  Muscorum,  which  places  him  in 
the  first  rank  of  the  botanists  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. He  was  more  than  20  years  in  collecting 
the  materials  of  this  work.  The  plates  (nam- 
bering  85)  and  the  descriptions  were  all  by  bis 
own  hand.  He  published  no  sabseqaent  work, 
but  many  of  his  drawings  and  collections  are 

C reserved  in  the  Sherardian  mosenm  at  Oxford. 
innteus  dedicated  to  him  a  magnificent  genos 
of  plants  of  tropical  India,  which  is  the  typo 
of  the  family  of  the  Dilleniacea. 

DILLINGEN,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  circle 
of  Swabia,  on  the  Danube,  22  m.  N.  W.  of 
Angsbui^;  pop.  about  6,600.  The  nniversit;, 
founded  in  1649,  and  from  1664  to  1778  nnder 
the  management  of  the  Jesuits,  was  aboliahed 
in  1604.  There  is  now  a  lyceum  with  a  library 
of  76,000  volumes.  Other  conspicuous  build- 
ings are  the  Jesuit  college,  the  palace  of  the 
bishops  of  Augsburg,  and  a  royal  castle.  It 
has  an  asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  A  new 
bridge  has  recently  been  thrown  over  the 
Danube,  and  a  canal  to  Lauingen  has  been 
constructed  to  avoid  the  windings  of  the  river 
between  the  two  places.  The  town  belonged 
to  the  bishop  of  Augsbui^  till  1803,  when  ha 
was  deprived  of  his  secular  estates. 

DILUUNN,  ChrbUu  Fttodrid  iigut,  a  Ger- 
man orientalist,  bom  at  lUlngen,  Wtlrtember)c, 
April  25,  1828.  He  studied  at  Tubingen,  and 
after  a  visit  to  the  oriental  museums  of  Paris 
and  London  resided  for  several  years  at  tlie 
university  as  a  private  teacher.  In  1864  he 
became  professor  of  oriental  languages  at  Kiel, 
and  in  1864  professor  of  Old  Testament  ex- 
egewa  at  Giessen.  In  1899  he  succeeded 
Hongstenberg  at  the  university  of  Berlin. 
His  fame  rests  mdoly  on  his  great  labors  in 
behalf  of  the  Ethiopic  language.  His  princi- 
pal works  are :  Grammatik  der  dlhiopitehen 
Sprache  (LeipBxe,  18671;  Lexieim  Lingua  jEthi- 
opi&x  (18^2-6);  and  GhTe»tomathia.^!ihiopiea, 
edita  et  Glouario  explaiuita  (1S66). 

DILLON,  Peter,  a  British  navigator,  bom 
about  1755,  died  in  1847.  He  early  entered 
the  merchant  service,  and  barely  escaped  be- 
ing murdered  by  the  Feejeo  islanders  while 
lieutenant  of  an  East  Indian  ship.  In  1826  he 
met  three  of  bis  former  companions  on  an 
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Uind  in  tbe  South  sea,  where  the;  had  b«en 
laft  13  years  before.  One  of  these  men  had 
leinied  that  two  vemels  had  been  lost  oa  one 
of  the  Vanikoro  islands,  and  had  discovered 
ume  of  the  artieles  found  on  the  vreckg. 
Dillon  recognized  these  as  having  belonged  to 
iht  expedition  of  La  PSrouse,  and  retarning  to 
Poadicherrr  was  pnt  in  command  of  a  veasel, 
wluch  in  Jnly,  1897,  reached  Whannon,  an  isl- 
ni  of  tbe  Vanikoro  gronp,  where  were  fonnd 
sdiiBonal  traces  of  tha  expedition  of  La  PS- 
nmse.  Dillon  reached  France  on  bis  return  in 
Febmsry,  1829,  and  received  from  Charles  X.  a 
inft  of  10,000  franca  and  a  pension  of  4,000. 
He  wrote  a  narrative  of  his  exoeditdon,  under 
tils  title  of  Voyageavx  iie»  de  la  mer  du  Sud, 
IHSTcllSSS,  Urelaliondala  dicouverU du  tort 
it  La  Pireuta. 

SiLUN.  a  town  of  Perua,  in  the  prorince 
rf  Aierbijan,  75  m,  W.  by  H".  of  TabriK,  on  a 
itreant  flowing  E.  into  the  If.  end  of  Lake 
Ummiah,  10  m.  distant;  pop.  about  16,000. 
itistmodem  town,  sitnated  in  an  eiteosiveand 
tirtile  valley,  and  snrronnded  by  gardens,  with 
more  deanly  streets  than  those  of  older  Per- 
uan  towns.  About  4  m.  W.  is  a  decayed  an- 
dtot  town  of  the  same  name. 

BUUnm,  or  Drift,  the  superficial  deponta 
ofdij,  sud,  grsvel,  and  bowlders  which  in 
botli  hemispheraB  are  spread  more  or  less  nni- 
IImibIt  over  the  land  of  tbe  polar  regions  and 
tbe  adjaoent  portions  of  the  temperate  zones. 
Oadogieally  this  deposit  is  very  recent,  and 
19  Ibnnd  overlying  strata  of  later  tertiary  or 
pBoeene  age.  Inaamaeh  as  great  portions  of 
tiie  msterisl  of  which  it  is  composed  seem  to 
bare  been  transported  or  at  least  accnmnlaled 
is  Ibeir  present  position  by  some  violent  action, 
lie  name  of  dilnvinm  was  given  to  it  by  the 
earlier  geologists.  In  the  northern  hemisphere 
tba  drift  is  foond  alike  in  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Amarica,  eitending  from  the  polar  regions  to- 
■ud  Ibeeqnator,  and  disappearing  on  theoon- 
tiiMDt  of  North  America  abont  lat.  88°  ;  while 
in  Europe  all  traces  of  it  are  said  to  t>e  lost  in 
[^  eonntrtes  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean. 
Id  SoDth  America  it  is  recognized  from  Oape 
Horn  northward  into  southern  Ohili,  and  ac- 
wnling  to  some  observers  mneh  further.  The 
•nertion  that  great  deposits  of  such  material 
Mcorevenin  tropical  Brazil  is  denied  hy  the 
Bwre  recent  observers.  This  drifted  or  dilnvial 
■uterial  is  divided  into  dlluvinm  proper,  or 
oaibatiGed  drift,  and  stratified  or  modified 
drift,  which  is  tbe  result  of  a  rearrangement 
of  (be  former  by  water.  Unstratifled  drift  is 
CM  with  at  considerable  elevations  over  the 
prmnt  sea  level — S,000  ft.  above  the  Baltic, 
ud  St  a  height  of  4,000  ft.  in  the  Qrampians 
of  Scotland,  It  is  everywhere  characterized 
by  loo»3  masses  of  rock,  more  or  less  ronnded, 
wbieh  in  manycasoshave  evidently  been  trans- 
ported for  considerable  distances  from  their 
Pirentbeds.  Asalready  described  in  the  article 
Bow LDSKS,  they  are  often  of  great  dimensions, 
ud  ioersMs  in  size  as  the  deposit  is  traced 
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toward  ita  source  to  the  northward.  In  Ens- 
sia  they  have  thus  been  identified  with  ledges 
more  tiian  600  m,  distant  toward  the  north. 
Bowlders  of  the  same  kind  of  granite,  easily 
recognized,  traced  from  Moscow  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, vary  from  two  or  three  feet  in  diameter 
at  the  former  to  as  many  yards  at  the  latter 
point.  Inslancee  of  these  phenomena  are  every- 
where to  be  seen  in  the  northern  United  States. 
In  southern  Wisconsin  pieces  of  native  copper 
were  often  fonnd  in  the  superficial  deposits 
long  before  the  mines  of  this  metal  were  dis- 
covered on  the  S.  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  800 
m.  to  the  north.  The  N.  shores  of  Long  Isl- 
and are  strewn  with  bowlders  of  red  sand- 
stone, and  of  granit«  and  other  primary  rocks, 
arranged  in  groups  which  correspond  with  the 
poution  of  the  ledges  of  the  same  rocks  in 
Connecticut.  So  on  the  European  continent, 
the  stratJfied  rocks  of  which  the  whole  region 
on  the  8.  side  of  the  gulf  of  Finland  is  com- 
posed are  covered  with  granitic  bowlders  from 
tbe  primary  region  of  SoandinaVia  on  the  other 
side  of  tbe  gnlf.  These  bowlders,  or  erratic 
blocks,  ore  in  some  places  the  only  evidences 
of  dilnvial  action,  and  are  found  resting  di- 
rectly upon  the  solid  rooks ;  but  in  such  cases 
the;  have  been  left  in  this  podtion  by  the  enb- 
se^nent  washing  away  ofthe  finer  portion  of  the 
original  diluvium  or  onstratified  drift,  in  which 
they  were  included.  This  may  be  described 
as  a  heteri^neons  mass  of  clay  with  sand 
and  gravel  in  varying  proportions,  enclosing 
the  transported  fragments  of  rock,  of  alldimeu' 
sions,  partially  ronnded  or  worn  into  wedge- 
shaped  forms,  and  generally  with  surfaces  fbr- 
rowed'or  scratched,  the  whole  material  lookii^ 
as  if  it  had  been  scraped  together.  Bncb  is 
the  tmstratified  dilnvium,  or  bowlder  clay,  ss 
it  is  sometimes  called ;  while  in  alloaion  to  its 
supposed  accnmnlatJon  by  the  agency  of  ice, 
it  IS  often  designated  glacial  drift.  The  rocks 
beneath  this  deposit  are  worn  smooth  or  pol- 
ished, and  more  or  less  deeply  grooved  or  stria- 
ted in  a  roanuer  which  shows  nnmistakably  that 
the  drift  has  been  made  to  move  over  the  anr- 
face  with  great  force,  grinding,  planing,  and 
•coring  the  rocks  beneath.  Resting  on  this 
deposit  are  generally  found  accumolations  of 
stratified  clays  and  sands,  evidently  arranged 
hy  deposition  from  water,  which  are  known  as 
stratified  drift,  or  modified  drift. — The  charac- 
ters, relations,  and  distribntion  of  these  various 
Erodncts  of  dilnvial  action  in  North  America 
ave  been  studied  with  great  care  by  Newberry 
and  by  Dawson.  The  latter  has  recently  pub- 
lished a  valuable  summary  under  the  title  of 
"  The  Post-pliocene  Geology  of  Osoada."  No- 
where are  the  phenomena  of  this  geolpn^ioal  pe- 
riod better  seen  than  in  the  valley  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  its  tributaries.  Dawson  divides 
the  deposits  of  tbis  drift  formation  into  three 
parts:  the  first,  or  lowest,  the  so-called  bowl- 
der clay;  the  second,  or  leds  clay,  a  fine  de- 
posit in  deep  waters;  and  the  third,  or  saiioava 
sand,  an  oocomnlation  of  shallow-water  sand 
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and  gravels.  These  three  deposits  in  the  vallej 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  can  often  be  seen  in  ftotnal 
anperposition,  and  the  order  is  invariable.  In 
Bome  places  all  contain  marine  sheila;  in  others 
these  ore  limit«d  to  the  upper  part  of  the  leda 
cla7  or  the  lower  part  of  the  aaxicava  sand. 
In  man7  parts  of  its  distribation  the  bowlder 
olay  holds  the  remains  of  marine  animals, 
stones  with  adhering  barnacles  and  brjozoa  be- 
ing imbedded  therein ;  and  elsewhere,  accord- 
ing to  Dawson,  it  exhibits  other  but  not  less 
nnequivocal  eridenoos  of  a  sabmarine  origin. 
The  trne  bowlder  claj  is  spread  ont  orer  the 
region  under  consideration  as  a  somewhat 
widelj  extended  and  uniform  sheet;  jet  it 
mAj  be  eaid  to  fill  up  all  small  valleys  and  de- 
pressions, and  to  be  tbin  or  absent  on  ridgea 
or  [isioggronnda.  Thebowlderswhich  it  con- 
tuns  are  by  no  means  uniformly  dispersed. 
When  cut  througli  by  rivers  or  denuded  by  the 
aotion  of  the  sea,  ridgei  of  bowlders  are  often 
seen  to  be  enclosed  within  it.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served, according  to  the  same  writer,  that  al- 
though bowlders  with  layers  of  stones  occa- 
aion^y  occur  in  the  leda  clay,  and  the  upper 
sands  and  gravels  sometimes  contain  large 
bowldera,  such  deposiCsare  readily  distingaished 
from  the  true  bowlder  clay.  Although  gene- 
rally resting  directly  on  striated  rock  surfaces, 
it  is  sometimes  underlaid  by  rolled  gravel  or 
by  peat.  It  is  aaually  destitute  of  stratifica- 
tion, but  horizontal  lines,  indicating  difi'erences 
in  texture  and  in  color,  can  sometimes  be  seen, 
and  it  occasionally  exhibits  surfaces  on  which 
lie  large  bowlders,  striated  and  polished  on 
their  upper  sides,  forming  a  sort  of  pavemenL 
The  roolEs  underneath  this  bowlder  olay  are 
very  generally  polished  and  striated  in  a  man- 
ner similar  to  those  seen  beneath  Alpine  gla- 
ciers. The  grooves  in  the  region  under  con- 
■tderatlon  belong  to  two  series,  one  evidently 
produced  by  a  force  moving  to  the  southeast, 
and  the  other  to  the  southwest.  The  south- 
west set  prevails  in  the  valley  of  the  Bt.  Law- 
rence, in  western  New  York,  and  around 
Lakes  Huron,  Superior,  and  Michigan.  Near- 
ly at  right  angles  is  another  set,  directed  to 
tjie  southeast,  found  to  the  north  of  Lake 
Ontario,  in  the  valleys  of  the  Ottawa  and 
Lake  Ohamplain,  and  in  the  highlands  of  east- 
em  Canada  and  New  England.  Tliese,  accord- 
ing to  Hitchcock,  are  seen  in  Vermont  at  a 
height  of  4,800  ft.  above  the  sea.  In  some 
localities  the  two  seta  of  striee  are  found  in 
the  same  region,  and  even  intersecting  one  an- 
other. Besting  upon  the  bowlder  day,  and 
apparently  made  up  from  the  rearrangement 
of  its  finer  portions,  we  find  the  leda  clay  of 
Dawson,  so  called  from  the  abundance  of  the 
shells  of  Uda  truneata  which  it  contains.  It 
ie  the  Gbamplain  clay  of  Dana.  In  many 
parts  it  also  abounds  in  other  shells,  in /i>r«mi- 
nifera,  and  in  some  localities  in  the  remains  of 
fishes;  its  fauna  being,  alike  in  Canada  and 
New  England,  of  a  aomenhat  arctic  type,  and 
identical  with  that  of  the  golf  of  St.  Lawrence 


at  the  preaent  tlm«.    Bestdng  npon  this  day  is 

found  m  many  localities  a  stratified  sand  in 
which  abound  the  shells  of  taxieata  ragota. 
In  some  cases  the  passage  from  the  one  into 
the  other  is  gradual,  while  in  others  thero 
seems  to  have  been  an  interval  marked  by  the 
denndation  of  the  underlying  clay.  In  acme 
localities,  however,  this  sand  rests  on  the 
bowlder  clay,  and  where  this  is  wanting, 
directly  on  the  rock,  which  in  this  case  isotten 
striated,  and  was  probably  once  covered  by 
the  bowlder  clay,  which  was  afterward  swept 
away.  These  stratified  fossiliferons  clays  are 
fonnd  at  heights  of  GOO  and  even  800  ft.  above 
the  present  level  of  the  sea  in  eastern  North 
America.  Ridges,  terraces,  and  inland  sea 
cliffs  are  also  noticed  over  the  region  charac- 
terized by  the  depoMts  already  mentioned,  and 
are  evidently  closely  connected  with  the  rear- 
rangement of  t^e  drift  materials,  and  with  the 
slow  movement  of  elevation  from  the  sea  in 
which  these  stratified  materials  were  deposited. 
The  origin  of  the  unstratiBed  drift  is,  however, 
a  question  which  has  been  much  controverted ; 
the  point  in  dispute  being  whether  this  depos- 
it has  been  sccumulated  by  the  action  of  ice- 
bergs under  the  sea,  in  the  waters  of  whidi 
the  stratified  deposits  were  subsequently  ar- 
ranged, or  whetl^r  it  was  the  result  of  the  ac- 
tion of  land  glaciers  at  a  time  prior  to  the  de- 
pression of  the  region  beneath  the  sea  level. 
The  iceberg  theory  was  perhaps  first  fonna- 
lated  by  Peter  Bobson  of  Vernon,  Conn.,  in  a 
note  in  the  "  American  Journal  of  Science  and 
Arts"  (vol.  X.,  1820),  where  he  describes  the 
scratched  appearance  of  the  bowlders  scattered 
Over  New  England  as  if  due  to  "  tbeir  having 
been  dragged  over  rocks  and  gravelly  earth  in 
one  steady  position,"  and  adds :  "  I  think  we 
cannot  account  for  these  appearances  naleas 
we  call  in  the  aid  of  ice  as  well  as  water,  and 
that  they  have  been  worn  by  being  suspended 
and  carried  in  ice  over  rocks  and  earth  nnder 
water."  The  transportation  of  masses  of  rock 
by  icebergs  as  they  drift  along  the  currents 
which  set  from  the  polar  regions,  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  their  loads  over  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean  as  the  bergs  melt  away,  present,  in  the 
view  of  many,  a  repetition  of  toe  process  by 
which  in  remote  times  the  surfaces  of  the 
present  continents  were  covered  with  the  drift 
materials.  Lyell  aupposea  that  the  lands,  with 
their  present  irregularities  of  surface  already 
defined,  were  slowly  submerged,  while  islands 
of  floating  ice  passed  along  in  the  polar  car- 
rents,  grounding  on  the  coast  and  on  shoala, 
and  pulling  forward  the  loose  sand  and  gravel 
spread  over  the  bottom.  Thus  abraded  down 
to  the  solid  rock,  and  the  surface  of  this 
grooved  aud  striated,  the  shoals,  by  continued 
subsidence,  passed  down  to  great  depths, 
where  the  loose  materials  gathering  upon 
them  were  no  longer  disturbed.  Finally  he 
supposes  the  direction  of  the  movement  to 
have  been  reversed,  and  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean  to  have  been  again  raised  to  form  drj 
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Itai ;  and  ttiat  daring  its  roBmergonoe  the  ar- 
mtgetneat  of  the  materials  which  oorer  it  was 
modified  b7  exposure  to  the  distribatiiiK  ood 
tfntifying  action  of  the  wavee,  tides,  and  cnr- 
TMts.  Theeitect BQdinimenBenumberofinod- 
ETD  icebergs  seem  to  prore  their  capacity  to  re- 
prodoce  upon  the  shoals  and  over  the  bottom 
of  the  Atlaotio  Dearly  allthepheDomenaof  the 
drift  rormation.  Ueasured  as  the;  are  by 
miles  in  lengUi,  and  rising  at  times  more  than 
100  ft  in  hwght^  with  only  one  fifth  of  their 
bnlk  then  viaible,  tiiej  maj  well  float  off  and 
distribute  along  their  track  thelargest  bowlders 
which  they  hare  abstracted  from  the  rocky 
diffs  down  which  they  moved  as  f^aciera  into 
the  sea.  Of  late  yean,  however,  the  theory 
of  Af;asdz,  that  the  phenomens  of  the  drift 
are  dne  not  to  the  aobmariae  action  of  ftoattug 
ioe,  but  to  terrestrial  glaciers,  has  fband  moch 
&vor.  The  vast  acoamnlationa  of  ioe  which 
have  been  so  well  studied  in  the  Alps  are  seen 
in  thMT  slow  and  irresistible  motion  down  the 
valleys  to  score  and  groove  the  surfaces  of  the 
roeks  over  which  they  pass,  rending  masses  of 
nek  &om  the  elifl^  moving  the  fragments  for- 
ward, and  finally  leaving  them  rolled  in  the 
shape  of  itowlders,  and  grooTed  and  scratched 
by  the  nibbing  to  which  they  were  subjeoted 
when  filed  in  the  ice.  In  the  Alpine  regions 
of  Eorcipe  the  effects  thus  produced  are  so  re- 
Durkabw,  and  spread  over  snch  extensive  dia- 
trieta,  that  many  geologists  who  have  studied 
them  are  dispiMed  to  refer  all  the  phenomena 
«f  the  ansb«tified  drift  to  the  action  of  gla- 
eien;  and  in  this  view  they  are  confirmed  by 
finding  iiiunisUkabte  evidence  that  the  action 
of  the  ^aders  formerly  extended  &r  beyond 
their  preKnt  limits.  Bnt  the  nnstratifled  drift 
if  fonnd  to  extend  over  vast  regions  where 
it  ii  difficult  to  conceive  that  moontcun  claciers 
conld  ever  hare  fonnd  their  way ;  and  Agas- 
■12,  to  accoant  for  thia  nniversal  glaciatJon  of 
diennopdar  regions,  has  been  led  to  maint^n 
the  exigence  of  a  great  oontinental  glacier,  or 
Me  cap,  eitotding  over  the  arctic  and  a  great 
part  trfthe  temperate  nme,  movii^  downward 
from  the  polar  rt^on,  and  of  each  immense 
thicteess  as  to  smroDod  and  overflow  the  snm- 
mita  of  our  highest  hills,  which  he  snpposes 
may  have  rehired  in  eastern  North  America 
a  vertical  Rudeness  of  two  or  three  miles  of 
solid  iee.  A  similar  continental  glacier,  ae- 
oording  to  this  view,  most  have  existed  in 
the  Kmthem  hemisphere.  Prof.  Dana,  while 
adoptiw  tbb  notion  of  the  origin  of  the  gla- 
dal  drin,  regards  the  hypothesis  of  a  central 
nd  eommon  Racier  sonrca  for  each  hemi- 
^bere  u  untenable,  hot  sopposes  the  existence 
■ri!  dittinet  gladera  of  great  magnitude.  Snch 
a  ofHt  accOTding  to  faun,  had  its  origin  along 
tbewatenhed  between  the  Bt  Lawrence  and 
Dndwabay;  bnt  recognizing  the  neceesity  of 
O  devited  aouroe  to  give  motion  to  the  gla- 
oer,  he  mppoaes  that  this  re^on,  which  is  now 
wtrnon  than  1,600  ft.  above  the  sea,  was  then 
lued  many  thooaand  feet  above  its  preaent 
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level.— In  these  theories  of  land  glaciatdon  a 

Kat  depression  of  the  anrface  is  soppoeed  to 
'6  sacceeded  the  gladal  period,  affecting  in 
the  one  case  the  great  monntain  plateau  to  the 
northward,  and  submerging  the  glaciated  re- 
gion BO  as  to  permit  the  depoaiti<H)  above  its 
surface  of  the  stratified  clays  and  sands  which 
overlie  the  bowlder  clay.  But,  oa  we  have 
seen,  this  in  many  parts  of  its  distribution  is 
clearly  of  marine  origin ;  and  a  careful  study 
of  the  whole  of  the  phenomena  of  the  drift 
period  in  eastern  North  Ameriaa  baa  led  Daw- 
son to  regard  the  operation  of  land  glaciers  in 
this  region  as  of  very  limited  extent  and  im- 
portance, and  to  maintain  that  the  widespread 
glacial  drift  is  eaaentially  submarine  in  its  ori- 

En.  This  earlier  view,  which  as  set  forth  by 
yell  has  been  partially  explained  above,  en- 
deavors to  account  for  the  phenomena  in 
qneation  by  causes  now  in  operation,  ratiier 
than  by  suppoeing  a  condition  of  things  whioh 
it  is  at  once  difficult  to  conceive  and  to  ex- 
plain. As  expounded  by  Dawson,  it  maintdna 
that  at  the  beginning  of  the  glacial  tinle  east- 
em  North  America  was  already  under  water, 
and  was  slowly  rising,  though  with  minor  o»- 
cilladons  of  level,  from  the  ocean,  the  more 
western  portion  first.  Along  the  eastern  bor- 
der of  the  rising  land,  over  its  still  subme^^ 
plains,  end  through  i(e  valleys,  then  flowed  the 
arctic  current,  as  it  now  does  along  the  coast 
of  Labrador  and  the  shores  of  Newfoundland, 
bearing  great  qoaatities  of  floating  ice,  by  the 
action  of  which,  combined  with  the  current, 
the  rooky  strata  were  eroded,  and  the  valleye 
and  lake  basins  excavated.  At  an  early  period 
in  this  order  of  things,  the  great  arctic  stream, 
pursuing,  in  obedience  to  the  force  impressed 
upon  it  by  the  earth's  rotation,  a  southwestern 
course,  passed  over  the  region  of  the  great  lakes 
and  excavated  their  basins;  while  at  a  later 
time,  diverted  fortiier  eastward  hj  the  emer- 
gence of  the  Lanrentides,  it  would  pass  along 
the  present  St.  Lawrence  valley,  and  thence 
Bonthwestward  to  the  ICsaissippi.  To  quote 
the  language  of  Dawson:  "The  promment 
eonthwestern  striation,  and  the  outting  of  the 
upper  lakes,  demanded  an  outlet  to  the  west 
for  the  arctic  current.  But  both  during  the 
depression  and  the  elevation  of  the  land  Uiere 
mnst  have  been  a  time  when  tbis  ontlet  was 
obstrocted,  and  when  the  lower  levels  of  New 
York,  New  England,  and  Canada  were  stiU 
ander  water.  Then  the  valley  of  the  Ottawa, 
that  of  the  Uohawk,  and  the  low  oountriea 
between  Lakes  Ontuio  and  Huron,  and  the 
valleys  of  Lake  Ohamplun  and  the  Oonnecti- 
cnt,  would  be  straits  or  anna  of  the  sea;  and 
the  oarrant,  with  its  icebergs,  obstructed  in  its 
direct  flow,  woold  set  principally  among  thea^ 
and  act  on  the  rocks  m  north  and  south  and 
northwest  and  southeast  directions.  To  thia 
portion  of  the  process  I  wonid  attribute  the 
northw^  and  southeast  striation,"  As  tte 
prooess  of  elevation  proeeeded,  and  the  nortli- 
em  correot  found  its  passage  across  the  east- 
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em  region  to  tbe  wa,  b;  channels  fortlier  and 
Airther  east,  the  oonditioDB  became  aaoh  as  to 
pennit  the  dapoaition,  from  seas  comparatively 
nndistorbed,  of  the  stratified  clays  and  sands, 
which  are  seen  in  so  man;  cases  to  rest  upon 
thebowMerclaj,  and  are  foand  with  their  char- 
aoteristio  fosaila  at  elevations  of  BOO  and  even 
600  ft.  ahove  the  sea;  while  others,  thongb  etf 
&r  as  known  withont  organic  remains,  are  met 
with  at  still  higher  levels.  Portions  of  float- 
ing ice,  however,  still  dropped  from  time  the 
rook  masses  with  which  tliej  were  ireighted, 
in  the  midst  of  these  stratified  olays.  Nor  , 
are  evidences  wanting  in  the  lower  St.  Law- 
rence that  a  second  invasion  of  icebergs  may 
hare  given  rise  to  new  accumnlations  of  bow]' 
d«r  drift  after  the  deposiUon  of  the  stratified  ' 
olays.  The  valleys  among  the  hills,  and  the 
■horee  of  the  islands,  which  then  rose  above 
an  icy  sea,  would  be  filled  with  the  local  gla- 
ciers, of  which  the  traces  still  remsJo,  wbich 
gave  their  tribnte  to  the  northern  earrent,  al- 
ready charged  as  now  with  immense  icebergs 
from  the  polar  re^rions.  These  in  great  part 
sabmerged  and  half  stranded  masses,  nrged  by 
om^rent,  wmd,  and  tide,  would  plongh  and 
fnrrow  the  bottom,  there  piling  np  the  nnstrat- 
ified  heaps  of  bowlder  clay,  to  which  the 
aarth  and  rooks  borne  by  the  melting  ice 
wonld  contribute. — The  formation  of  the  dilu- 
riam  or  bowlder  drift  is  thoa,  according  to 
^iher  view,  the  result  of  the  action  of  ice. 
(Bat  the  glacial  action,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Isnd-glacialists,  was  limited  to  a  definite  period, 
and  operated  simoltaneonsl;  over  a  vast  area, 
which,  according  to  one  hypothesis,  was  not 
less  than  an  entire  hemisphere.  Those,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  restrict  the  action  of  land  ice 
to  local  glaciers,  and  call  in  the  aid  of  floating 
ioe  and  the  arctic  onrrent,  maintain  that  the 
process  of  glaciation  is  limited  rather  by  place 
than  by  time.  Ever  since  the  conditions  of 
the  earth  have  been  snch  as  to  give  rise  to  the 
formation  of  polar  ice,  the  shores  and  the  shal- 
low seas  to  wnioh  the  arctic  current  has  borne 
it  mast  have  been  snbject  to  glacial  action 
■Qoh  as  we  have  endeavored  to  describe.  From 
the  davs  in  which  the  glaciation  of  our  valleys 
and  the  deposition  in  them  of  the  glacial  drift 
took  piece,  this  process  has  not  ceased,  but 
has  been  transferred  to  other  regions;  and  we 
may  suppose  that  the  banks  of  Newfonndlond, 
if  now  raised  above  the  ocean's  level,  wonld 
present  striations  and  glacial  drift,  which,  bnt 
for  the  presence  of  remains  showing  il«  forma- 
tion to  have  been  in  the  historic  period,  woald 
be  indistinguishable  from  the  ancient  bowlder 
clays  of  New  England  and  Canada. 

DIME  (Ft.  dtme,  contraction  of  dixUma,  a 
tenth),  a  silver  coin  of  the  United  States,  of  the 
value  of  10  cents,  or-i^of  adollar.  It  was  first 
coined  in  1798,  in  pursuance  of  the  act  of  April 
S,  1792,  in  which  year  patters  peces  were 
■tmek.  Its  legal  standards  have  bffln  as  fol- 
lows: by  act  of  April  2,  179S,  fineness  893-4 
thoneandths,  weight  41'fl  gruns;  by  act  of 
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Jan.  18, 18S7,  fineness  000  thousandths,  weight 
41i  grains;  by  act  of  Feb.  SI,  1S63,  fineneaa 
GOO  thonaaudths,  weight  S8'4  grains.  The  half 
dime,  of  proportional  weight  and  like  fineness 
was  anthorized  by  the  same  acts.  These  coins, 
which  previons  to  Feb.  21,  1668,  had  been  ft 
legal  tender  for  any  amount,  were  by  the  act 
of  tbat  date  made  a  legal  tender  only  for  soma 
not  exceeding  $6.  By  tiie  act  of  Feb.  IS, 
167S,  the  half  dime  was  disoontinaed,  and  the 
weight  of  the  dime  was  fixed  at  88'68  grains, 
or  one  fifth  that  of  the  half  doUar.  The  num- 
ber of  pieoee  coined  to  June  30,  1678,  was: 
dimes  89,854, S2G,  half  dimes  eT,&47,g88 ;  total, 
187,402,868;  valne,  $13,862,889  40. 

DMSDALB,  IMM,  an  English  phyriciso, 
bom  at  Thoydon-Oamon,  Essex,  in  1712,  died 
in  Hertford,  Deo.  80,  1800.  He  was  not«d  for 
his  eeal  in  promoting  inoculation  for  the  amoll- 

Iioi,  and  was  invited  to  Russia  by  Catharine 
I.  in  1768,  for  the  purpose  of  inoonlating  her- 
self and  her  son.  He  ajterwaid  vi^tcd  Frede- 
rick II.  of  Prosda  at  Sans-Bonci,  and  then 
retnmed  to  England,  where  in  1776  he  pub- 
lished a  treatise  on  inoculation,  which  was 
translated  into  all  the  European  longnages. 
In  1780  he  was  elected  to  the  honse  m  com- 
mons, and  in  1781  made  a  second  professiona] 
visit  to  Itassin.  He  also  published  several 
pamphlets  on  inoculation. 

DINIGEPOOI,  a  town  of  Bengal,  India,  capi- 
tal of  a  district  of  the  same  name,  in  lat.  26" 
84'  N.,  Ion.  88"  4B'  E.,  210  m.  N.  of  Calcutta ; 
pop.  about  80,000.  The  town  has  a  large 
square  in  the  centre  surronnded  with  shopa, 
but  there  are  no  public  buildings  of  any  con- 
seqnence,  although  it  is  the  seat  of  the  British 
judicial  and  revenue  courts.  There  ore  no 
temples  and  but  one  mosque,  which  is  small 
and  withont  amhitactaral  pretensions.  The 
dwellings  of  the  Europeans  are  large  and  com- 
modious, but  exhibit  no  taste,  while  those  of 
tiie  natives  are  mere  huts.  The  trade  of  the 
place  is  inconsiderable. 

DININ,  a  town  of  Brittany,  France,  in  the  dft- 
partmentofC6tes-du-Nord,  ontheRance,80in. 
K.  W.  of  Rennes;  pop.  in  1866,  8,610.  It  oc- 
cupies a  commanding  and  romantic  site  on  the 
crown  and  slopes  of  a  steep  hill  overlooking 
the  narrow  valley  of  the  Ranee,  which  flows 
260  ft.  l>eIow  its  summit  It  is  HUrrounded 
by  iL  high  wall,  pierced  by  four  gates,  which 
anciently  had  54  round  towers,  but  Los  now 
but  IS. '  The  old  and  pictnrcsque  castle,  built 
about  1800,  is  now  a  prison.  On  the  outnde 
of  the  walls,  now  overgrown  with  ivy,  are 
beantifol  terraces  and  gardens  in  the  former 
moat.  There  are  some  fine  specimens  both  of 
ancient  and  modem  architecture.  In  one  of 
the  fonr  open  places  is  a  statue  of  Dn  GueacHn, 
who  successfully  defended  the  town  against 
the  English  in  1359.  Its  port  can  admit  ve»- 
sels  of  SO  tons  burthen,  and  it  has  a  consider- 
able coasting  trade.  Its  manufactures  consist 
chiefly  of  linen,  cotton,  and  woollen  goods, 
leather,  beet-root  sugar,  and  salt    In  the  eu- 
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Tirona  are  chalybeate  epriogB,  mnch  resorted 
to.  Itwai  often  beBiegedin  the  middle  agea. 
DDIUT,  a  town  of  Belgian),  on  the  Meuse, 
U  m.  S.  of  Namiir;  pop.  about  T,000.  It  is 
fittuted  at  the  base  of  limestone  cliffs,  on  the 
Ennunit  of  which  are  a  citadel  and  a  chapel. 
The  diSa  are  accessible  bj  winding  atairs  cnt 
in  the  rock  from  terrace  to  terrace  nearlj  Dp 
to  the  walls  of  the  fortress.  The  town  has 
only  one  narrow  street,  with  a  small  market 
place.  In  the  vicinity  are  quaxriea  of  black 
marble;  and  there  are  some  manufactures. 
Dinaot  cakes,  made  of  honey  and  rye  Soar, 
are  famoaa.  Brass  and  copper  ware  are  called 
from  this  place  (ftruinieruw.  Dinant  was  Backed 
in  1*68  by  Philip  the  Good  of  Bui^ndy,  in 
bis  warfare  against  Loizis  XI.,  and  a^ain  in 
1554  by  the  dnke  of  Nevers,  who  served 
under  Henry  II.  against  Charles  Y.  ;  and  it 
was  ciptnred  by  the  French  in  1075. 

DDfiPWE,  a  town  of  Bengal,  India,  on  the 
E.  bank  of  the  Ganges,  10  m.  N.  W.  of  Patna  and 
SOO  N.  W.  of  Calcutta ;  pop.  about  16,000.  It 
is  an  important  military  station,  noted  for  its 
handMute  and  eitensive  cantonments,  capable 
of  coDtainiDg  6,000  troops.  Around  the  station 
are  a  great  number  of  fine  bungalows  with 
■mall  parks  and  gardens.  The  town,  a  con- 
fined assemblage  of  thatched  huts  and  brick 
buildings  seldom  more  than  one  story  liigh, 
eitends  about  a  mile  along  the  banks  of  tlia 
rirer.  The  native  troops  at  Dinapore  muti- 
.    nied  and  gave  much  trouble  in  1S5T. 

DUDOIF,  WlIkdH,  a  German  philologist, 
bom  in  Leipsic,  Jan.  21,  IB03.  His  father  was 
proressor  of  oriental  languages  at  the  noiversity 
in  his  native  city,  which  ho  entered  in  181T, 
mi  where  he  continued,  when  not  more  than 
17  years  old,  the  commentary  and  scholia  on 
irutophanea  begun  by  Beck.  He  pablished 
nbieqaentl;  &  new  edition  of  the  Greek  an- 
Itior  (Leipsic,  1620-'28),  and  received  in  1828 
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a  professorship  of  the 
history  of  H^raturs 
at  Loipsic.  He  began 
his  lectures  in  1880, 
bnt  resigned  the  chair 
in  1S33  in  order  to 
devote  him  self  entire- 
ly to  classical  labors. 
He  went  to  Paris,  and 
edited  there,  in  con- 
junction with  hia 
brother  and  Hase, 
Staphens's  Thetau- 
rut  Oraem  Linpta 
(]82S-'68).  He  is  one 
of  the  principal  edi- 
tore  of  Dldot'B  Bi- 
iliothigue  dti  cIom- 
tiqutt  greet,  and  of 
the  Oxford  and  Tenb- 
ner's  (Leipdo)  edi- 
tions of  Greek  clas- 
alca.  —  His  brother 
LuDwio,  bom  Jan.  8, 

1806,  is  specially  known  as  the  editor  of  tho 

writings  of  Xenophon,  Diodorns  Slcalus,  Pan-. 

sanias,  and  of  the  chronograpby  of  Joaimes 

Ualalas. 
DIKGELTTEDT,  tnat,  a  German  poet  and 

DDveliat,  bom  at  Halsdorf,  in  Hesse,  Jnne  &~ 


and  served  as  a  professor  at  Gossel  and  Fnlda, 
he  became  in  1850  intendant  of  the  royal  the- 
atre at  Munich,  and  in  1887  director  of  the 
royal  opera  house  in  Vienna.  He  hus  pub- 
lished collootions  of  poems  entitled  LUdtr 
eiae*  hamopolititehtn  NachtwScktert  (1840), 
GeduAte  (1845),  and  Kaeht  und  Morgen  (I85I), 
and  a  number  of  romances,  dramas,  and  books 
of  travel.  In  1840  he  married  Jenny  Lutzer, 
a  celebrated  singer. 

DniGO.    See  Doo. 

DINKEUbChL,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  on  tha 
right  bank  of  the  Wernitz,  44  m.  8,  W.  of 
Kuremberg;  pop.  in  1871,  5,213.  It  has  sev- 
eral fine  churches,  an  orphan  asylum,  and  two 
hospitals.  It  suffered  heavily  during  the  thirty 
years'  war,  and  is  still  declining ;  bnt  it  has 
considerable  manufactures  of  woollen  hosiery, 
linen,  paper,  hats,  nnd  stone  slabs  for  tablw, 
besides  dye  works,  a  brewery,  end  several  mills. 
It  was  formerly  a  free  city,  but  came  into  the 
poaaesaion  of  Bavaria  in  1802.  It  is  on  three 
hills,  and  its  ancient  walls  are  still  standing. 

DIMOSNIS  (Gr.  6itv6i,  terrible,  and  bpnif, 
bird),  a  gigantic  e:ttioct  bird,  whose  bones  have 
been  found  in  New  Zealand.  The  Iiiatory  of 
this  genus,  established  by  Owen,  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  examples  of  the  correct- 
ness of  the  great  laws  of  the  correlation  of 
parts  so  beautifully  elaborated  by  Olivier.  In 
vol.  iii.  of  tlie  "  Transactions  of  the  Zoological 
Society  of  London  "  is  the  first  paper  by  Owen 
on  thiaaubject.  He  had  received  from  New 
Zealand  a  fragment  of  a  ferour,  six  inches  long, 
with  both  the  extremitJes broken;  &omitst«z- 
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tore  aad  size  bo  oonclnded  that  it  belonged  to  a 
bird  of  the  stmthiong  order,  but  hosTier  and 
more  alnggish  than  the  ostrioh ;  the  bone  was 
not  mineralized,  and  retained  mnch  of  its  ani- 
mal matter,  though  it  bad  evidently  remained 
in  the  ground  for  some  time ;  this  was  ia  1S89. 
In  a  second  memoir,  commnnioated  in  1B43, 
he  gives  deaoriptiona  of  portions  of  the  skele- 
tona  of  ax  apecies  of  a  struthioos  bird,  named 
by  him  dinomii,  which  appeared  to  have  be- 
come extinct  within  the  hiiitoricnl  period  in  the 
North  island  of  New  Zealand,  as  the  dodo  bad 
in  Mauritius.  These  specimens,  47  in  nnmber, 
had  been  sent  to  Dr.'  Bnckiand  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Williams,  a  miasionary,  who  wrote  that 
they  were  taken  from  the  banks  and  bed  of 
freah-watcr  rivers,  buried  only  slightly  in  tbe 
mad,  and  probably  quite  recently;  that  thq 
birds  formerly  existed  in  considerable  numbers, 
and  must  have  attained  daring  a  very  long  life 
A  height  of  14  or  18  it.    The  bird  to  which 
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tiiese  bones  belonged  was  called  moa  by  the 
natives.  The  names  given  by  Owen  were 
dincmit  giganttiu,  height  at  least  10  ft. ;  D. 
ingtJii,  9  ft. ;  /).  itrvthioida,  T  ft.  ;  D.  dromi- 
oidtt,  Bft.;D.  did^ormii,  4  ft. ;  and  B.  otidi- 
formit.,  of  the  size  of  the  great  bastard.  From 
these  spedmens  he  inferred  that  the  wings 
were  quite  rudimentary ;  that  the  large  cervical 
TOrtebne  supported  a  powerful  benk  \  and  that 
its  strong  legs  were  used  in  scratching  up  the 
Boil  to  obtain  the  nutritious  roots  of  the  ferns 
which  are  so  characteristic  of  those  islands. 
He  draws  a  portrait  of  this  gigantic  bird,  the 
highest  living  form  in  that  part  of  the  globe, 
with  no  terrestrial  mammal  to  contest  its  poa- 
aesaion  of  the  soil  before  the  arrival  of  the  first 
Polynesian  colony.  In  a  third  memoir,  read  in 
164C,  an  examination  of  a  larger  number  of 
epeciroens  confirmed  tlte  deduction  aa  to  the 
mdimentary  condition  of  the  wings  bWhe  dis- 
covery of  a  keeUess  sternnm ;  showed  that  the 
speoiea  of  this  eaeenUally  terrestrial  genns  were 


heavier  and  more  hnlky  in  proportion  to  their 
height,  more  powerful  scratchers,  and  less  swift 
of  foot  than  the  ostrich,  bat  in  different  degrees 
according  to  the  species ;  and  indicated  an  af- 
Enit;  to  the  dodo  in  the  shape  of  tbe  sknll,  with 
a  lower  cerebral  development,  and  consequent- 
ly greater  stupidity.  He  formed  a  new  gcnoa, 
palapteryx,  of  the  species  in^fju  and  drcmi^i- 
det,  characterized  by  a  posterior  or  fourth  toe, 
tbe  three  of  tbe  dinornis  all  being  anterior  toes; 
he  added  the  tliree  new  species,  J),  cratna,  D. 
eitruarimti,  and  J),  evrtut,  all  of  small  size.  In 
a  foarth  paper,  read  in  1848,  he  estahliahea 
a  new  genus,  aptomii,  in  which  lie  places  wbut 
he  formerly  called  I>.  oCidi/ormii ;  this  fans  a 
large  surface  for  the  hind  toe,  a  strong  perfo- 
rated calcaneal  process,  and  a  more  posterior 
position  of  tbe  condyle  for  the  inner  toe ;  it  re- 
sembles the  apteryx  in  the  comparative  short- 
ness of  tbe  metatarsos.  In  this  he  deeoribes 
perfect  skolts  and  beaks  of  these  birds,  from 
which  he  concludes  that  the  dinornis,  thongh 
resembling  the  (trvfAiojiiJiB  in  tbe  extraordiD&- 
ry  development  of  the  lega  and  thenidimentarj 
condition  of  the  winga,  does  not  come  verj  close 
to  any  existing  strutJiioiui  birds  in  its  adze-lika 
beak,  crocodilian  craniam,  form  of  the  pelvis, 
and  proportions  of  the  metatarsal.  Tbe  genus 
j>ii{aj>t«ryx  belongs  to  tbe  itmCAioRufo,  beingin 
some  respeoU  intermediate  between  apteryx 
and  dromaiut.  Tbe  law  of  the  localization  of 
animals,  so  remarkably  illustrated  in  the  recent 
progress  of  geology,  receives  an  additional 
confirmation  by  this  oconrrtnce  in  the  river 
banks  of  New  Zealand  of  remains  of  gigantic 
birds  allied  to  the  small  i^ciea  (the  apteryx) 
still  existing  only  in  tbe  same  iaUnds.  Jo  voL 
iv.  of  the  "Transactions,"  in  1860,  the  feet 
and  sternum  are  described,  and  two  new  spe- 
cies are  alluded  to,  D.  rktidat  and  P.  robu»- 
t'ut ;  fiirther  descriptions  of  tbe  skoll,  beak, 
and  legs  are  given  in  the  same  volume.  Some 
vears  before  the  discovery  of  these  bones  id 
Kew  Zealand,  attention  bad  been  drawn  to  re- 
markable impressions  in  tlie  new  red  sandstone 
of  the  Connecticut  river  valley,  in  Mossachn- 
setts,  which  were  believed  to  be  footprints  of 
birds,  the  largest  of  which  must  have  exceeded 
the  oetricb  in  size.  Geologists  were  imwilling 
to  admit  the  existence  of  birds  at  thia  remote 
epoch,  or  of  such  large  ones  at  any  time;  bnt 
the  subseqnent  discover;  of  D.  gigantetii  de- 
monstrated the  existence  of  birds,  at  a  com- 
paratively recent  period,  whose  tracks  would 
have  been  22  in.  long  and  6  wide,  considerably 
larger  than  those  of  the  Connecticut  valley. 
The  occurrenoe  of  these  giganUo  birds  in  New 
Zealand  adds  much  to  the  evidence  that  simi- 
lar iipteroQs  and  low-organized  rejitilien  birds 
existed  in  America  during  the  red  sandstone 
epoch,  "tbe  age  of  reptiles,"  when  the  cold- 
blooded and  alow-breathing  ovipara  exhibited 
aucb  varioas  forms  and  so  great  a  nnmber  of 
species.  Though  many  of  these  bones  are 
apparently  recent,  and  though  it  is  not  impos- 
sible, in  the  opinion  of  some,  that  the  dinornis, 
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like  the  apterjx,  m&j  atUl  exist  in  the  interior 
of  these  isUnds,  the;  belong  to  a  certain  extent 
lolhe  elfws  of  aitinnt  genera.  In  a  more  re- 
cent pftper  in  the  "  Prooeedinga  of  the  Zoolo- 
pctl  Society,"  for  April  8,  1&66,  Prof.  Owen 
de«crib«B  the  H.  elephaaUrput,  the  most  ei- 
Irioriiinarr  of  all  for  the  massive  Btrength  of 
the  limbs  and  the  general  proportions  of  the 
bresdth  and  bulk  to  the  height ;  and  it  is  the 
opinion  of  Uaatell  that  this  epecies  erieted  in 
Ik  Uidille  island  with  the  first  Maori  natives. 
From  a  conwderation  of  these  species,  it  ap- 
pears that  tlioee  of  the  North  island  were  dis- 
Dsct  from  those  of  the  South. 

pneaiDUASS,  a  tribe  of  fossil  sanriaiis, 
of  immense  uze,  having  many  mammalian 
efaaracters,  sach  as  a  medollarj  cavity  in  the 
long  bones,  short,  pachyderm -like  feet,  a  sa- 
cmm  of  five  united  vertebra,  and  a  lateral 
moiion  of  the  loner  jaw.  They  inclade  the 
igUDodon,  megalosaurns,  &c.,  faerbivorons  and 
caniitorons;  they  are  of  the  meaozoic  age, 
from  the  middle  ol  the  Jurassio  to  the  middle 
of  the  cret«ceons  epochs. 

HlffnOIDM  (0  r.  ittvit,  terrible,  and  Bnplov, 
besst),  an  extinct  pachyderm  of  immense  size, 
Mine  of  whose  hones  have  been  found  in  the 
middle  tertiary  ormiocene  deposits  of  Europe, 
Ada,  and  Anstralia.  A  few  teeth  were  foand 
io  France  during  the  last  century  and  the  early 
part  of  the  present.  In  1329  Kaup  discovered 
at  Eppelsheim,  S.  of  Mentz,  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  bones  to  lead  him  to  form  a  new  ge- 
nosfor  it.  In  1636  the  discovery  of  a  cranium 
bj  Kiipstein  seemed  to  settle  the  position  of 
Ibcdinotherium  among  the  pachyderms.  This 
lieid  (of  which  casts  are  very  generally  found 
in  cabinets)  is  nearly  4  ft.  long,  S  ft.  broad, 
•nd  li  n.  high,  its  summit  divided  into  two 
parts  by  a  well  marked  ridge,  and  its  occipital 
sntiace  wide  and  oblique,  with  a  globular  occip- 
ital condyle;  the  oa-sal  aperture  is  very  large, 
ti  in  the  elephant  and  mastodon,  with  the  large 
mborbital  foramina  indicating  the  possession 
cf  a  proboscis.  The  lower  jaw  is  remarkable 
for  iu  curve  downward,  and  ixa  two  tusks  point- 
ing in  the  same  direction,  forming  a  hook  3 
!L  in  length  and  describing  a  quarter  of  a 
drcle.  The  primary  teeth  appear  to  have  been 
U.  3  on  each  «de  of  each  jaw,  and  the  per- 
mineat  teeth  20,  6  on  each  side  of  each  jaw ; 
the  front  2  on  each  «de,  making  6,  are  pre- 
molars, and  resemble  those  of  the  tapir;  the 
upper  12  teeth,  the  true  molars,  resemble  those 
of  the  mastodon  in  their  transverse  ridges, 
but  differ  from  them  in  their  square  form ; 
tbev  are  developed  vertically,  as  in  man  and 
mart  mammals,  while  those  of  the  elephant 
fiasMj  are  developed  horizontally.  If  the 
bones  of  the  tmnk  and  extremities  attributed 
to  this  animal  really  belong  to  it,  it  would  have 
a  length  of  13  ft.  and  a  height  of  U,  3  ft. 
loaffiT  and  higher  than  the  largest  mastodon 
discovered.  The  shoulder  blade  is  like  that  of 
the  mole,  indicating  that  the  fore  feet  were 
adapted  for  digging.    It  is  not  very  easy  to  de- 


cide whether  this  animal  was  more  terrestrial 
or  aijuatio  in  its  habits.  Piotet  expresses  the 
opinion  that  it  was  a  herbivorous  cetacean.  On 
the  contrary,  Owen,  Esnp,  and  De  Blainville 
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oonuder  it  a  terrestrial  proboscidian,  interme- 
diate between  the  mastodon  and  tapir.  These 
two  opinions  are  really  not  very  different, 
since  it  is  now  generally  agreed  that  the  manati 
and  dugong,  or  the  herbivorons  cetacea,  mn»t 
be  removed  from  the  order  of  cetaceans  and 
placed  among  the  pachyderms,  of  which  last 
they  are  the  embryonic  type.  Considering 
then  the  dinotheriura  to  bo  a  true  pachyderm, 
or  perhaps  a  connecting  link  between  this  or- 
der and  the  herbivorous  cetaceans,  its  favorite 
element,  air  or  water,  may  be  a  matter  of 
question.  It  has  no  inoisor  teeth  ;  its  inferior 
tusks  seem  admirably  adapted  to  drawing  it« 
heavy  body  ont  of  water  npon  the  hanks  of 
rivers,  and  would  also  serve  for  rooting  up 
aqnattc  plants,  assisted  by  the  mole -shaped 
fore  feet  Buckland  suggests  that  the  tusks 
served  to  nnchor  the  animal  to  the  shore, 
while  it  slept  in  the  water.  It  cannot  be  far 
from  the  truth  to  call  it  an  aquatic  pachy- 
derm, similar  in  habits  to  the  hippopotamns. 
The  best  known  species  {D.  ffiganU'im,  Kaup) 
was  found  at  Ej)pel3heim,  in  clayey  marl  about 
18  ft.  helow  the  surface,  in  connection  with 
bones  of  other  pachyderms;  their  remains  have 
beenfonnd  only  in  the  miocene  strata.  Other 
smaller  species  are  described,  as  the  J).  Cuvieri 
(Kaup),  £>.  minutum  (Ti.  de  Meyer),  and  D. 
proavum  (Eichwald),  in  Europe;  D.  Iiidieum 
(Cautley  and  Falconer),  from  the  Sivnlik  hilla; 
and  the  J).  autU-ale  (Owen),  of  Australia. 

DINWIDDIE,  a  8.  E.  county  of  Virginia, 
bounded  N.  by  the  Appomattox  river,  and  8. 
W.  by  the  Nottoway  ;  area,  640  sq.  m. ;  pop, 
in  18T0,  80,T02,  of  whom  17,664  were  colored. 
It  has  a  rolling  surface  and  a  soil  well  adapted 
to  grain  and  toboccn.  The  Atlantic,  Miosis- 
aippi,  and  Ohio,  and  tho  Petersburg  and  Wel- 
don  railroads  traverse  it.  The  chief  produo- 
tions  i«  1870  were  39,869  bushels  of  wheat, 
170,712  of  Indian  com,  67,079  of  oats,  1,233 
tons  of  hay,  and  644,604  lbs.  of  tobacco.    There 
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were  998  horwe,  ],02S  milch  cows,  1,801  otfaer 
oattle,  and  G,127  swine)  6  floor  mills,  8  s&w 
millB,  I  diatUlerj,  IT  manufactories  of  tobaooo, 
2  of  agricnitaral  implemeDts,  6  of  carriages 
and  wagons,  4  of  cotton  goods,  1  of  fertilizers, 
i  of  iron  castings,  8  of  maohinerj,  and  1  of 
paper.  The  largest  town  is  Petersburg.  Capi- 
tal, Dinwiddie  Court  House. 

DINWIDDIE,  Kekcrt,  lieuteaont  governor  of 
Yirginia,  born  in  Scotland  about  1S90,  died  at 
Oliflon,  Ecglimd,  Aog.  1,  ITTO.  While  acting 
as  clerk  to  a  collector  of  the  costoms  in  the 
Britiah  West  Indies,  be  was  instrnmental  in  de- 
tecting frauds  practiSbd  b;  hia  principal,  and 
as  a  reward  was  soon  afler  appointed  lieaten- 
ant  governor  of  Virginia.  He  errired  in  the 
colony  in  1752,  and  remained  until  Jantiarv, 
ITC8,  when  be  returned  to  England.  Although 
totally  ignorant  of  military  affairs,  he  discern- 
ed the  capacity  of  Washington,  whom  in  IT53 
he  appointed  adjutant  general  of  one  of  the 
four  military  districts  of  Virginia,  and  sent  as 
a  commisnoner  to  espostulate  with  the  French 
commander  on  the  Ohio  for  hia  aggressions 
apon  British  territory.  At  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  with  the  French  and  Indians,  he 


and  convened  the  house  of  borgeeses  of  Vir- 
ginia. Entertaining  peculiar  notions  of  the 
royal  prerogative  and  of  hia  own  importance, 
he  was  highly  incensed  at  the  tardiness  of  the 
latter  body  in  voting  money  for  the  public  de- 
fence, and  at  their  re^sal  to  put  it  under  bis 
absolute  disposal.  In  1T54  he  snggeated  to  the 
BritJsb  board  of  trade  the  propriety  of  taxing 
the  colonies  for  the  purpose  of  raising  tlinds  to 
carry  on  the  war,  and  in  the  succeeding  year 
he  was  one  of  the  five  colonial  govei^ors  who 
memorialized  tlie  ministry  to  the  same  eSect. 
After  the  defeat  of  Braddock  he  continued  to 
busy  himself  with  the  military  operations  on 
the  frontiers,  displaying  great  incapacity,  and 
wearying  Waubington,  then  in  command  of  the 
colonial  troops,  by  frequent  exbibitions  of  ill 
temper,  folly,  or  caprice.  He  eigoyed  little 
popularity,  aOd  his  arrogance  brought  him 
into  collision  with  the  legislature,  while  his 
avarice  led  him  to  exact  illegal  or  obsolete 
fees.  At  the  time  of  his  departure  he  was 
charged  with  having  appropriated  to  his  own 
use  £20,0CKI  of  public  money,  which  he  never 
aatisfactorily  accounted  for. 

DIOCESE  (Gr.  Sioliatatc,  administration),  in 
ancient  limes,  an  administrative  division  of  the 
Boman  empire,  forming  a  subdivision  uf  one 
of  tlie  four  prefectures,  and  compri»ng  several 
provinces ;  in  modern  language,  the  territory 
governed  by  a  bishop.  As  early  as  the  time 
of  Cicero  we  find  mention  of  the  dioceta,  or 
districts,  of  Asia  Minor.  Subsequent  to  the 
reorganizations  of  the  empire  under  Diocletian 
and  ConstanlJne  the  Great,  the  dioceses  were 
the  East,  Eg.vpt,  Ana,  Pontu^  Thraca,  Mace- 
donia, Dacia,  lllyi'ia,  Italy,  Africa,  Gaul,  Spain, 
andBritain,  TheEoatwaagovemedbyacoun^ 
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Egypt  by  a  prefect,  some  by  proconsnla,  and 
others  by  vicars.  Eachproviucewassubdivided 
into  cities  {deitaUt),  sul^ect  to  a  supreme  ma- 
gistrate residing  in  the  chief  city  or  mttrapolia. 
When  the  gospel  l)^an  to  be  preached,  each 
city  among  the  Greeks  and  Latins  was  governed 
by  magistrates  chosen  from  among  the  citizens, 
and  sometimes  designated  as  ^^4,  senate, 
sometimes  as  ordo  or  euria.  Over  this  gorern- 
ing  body  presided  a  snperior  magistrate  called 
dictator  or  A^tTttor  of  the  city.  Hia  antfaori- 
ty,  and  that  of  his  brother  magistrates,  ex- 
tended over  the  adjacent  territory,  made  op 
generally  of  a  number  of  towns  and  villages. 
The  first  administration  of  the  church  waa 
moulded  on  this  civil  division.  In  each  Htitat, 
or  city,  with  its  snburbsn  territory,  there  waa 
established  a  corresponding  ecclesiastical  ma- 
gistracy, namely,  a  presiding  officer  (epUeopvM, 
bishop),  with  asenate  of  priests  (prei^twiUTn); 
and  his  spiritual  jurisdiction  extended  as  far  as 
tlie  civil  jurisdiction  of  the  city,  its  circle  be- 
ing called  at  first  iropoulo,  parisli,  but  from  the 
beginning  of  the  4th  century  diocese.  As  each 
city  of  the  empire  had  in  the  towns  (oppida) 
of  its  jurisdiction  megiBtrstes  subordinal«  to 
those  of  the  city  itself,  so  the  church  in  each 
city  came  to  have  ministers  subordinate  to  the 
bi^op  in  these  towns ;  hence  the  origin  of 
parishes  and  parish  priests.  In  like  manner 
the  capital  city  of  each  province  came  to  have 
its  eccledastical  metrooolitan,  who  had  juris- 
diction and  superintenaence  in  things  spiritaal 
over  tiie  bishops  of  the  province.  And  in 
some  respects  corresponding  with  the  oiltoe  of 
vicar  or  pritfectut  prattrric  in  each  civil  dio- 
of  the  empire,  there  arose  the  dignity  of 


satical  provinces.  At  present,  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  Greek  churches,  the  word  dio- 
cese means  "  the  territory  attached  to  each 
see,"  whetlier  patriarchal,  primatial,  metro- 
politan, or  episcopal.  Thus,  the  popeis  bishop 
of  the  diocese  of  Kome;  tlie  patriarch  of  Lis- 
bon, of  the  city  of  that  name  and  its  ecdesi- 
astical  territory,  forming  the  diocese  of  Lisbon  ; 
the  archbishop  of  New  York,  of  the  city  of 
New  York  and  that  portion  of  the  state  form- 
ing together  the  archdiocese.  In  the  Frotea- 
tant  Episcopal  churches,  a  diocese  is  the  dis- 
trict ruled  by  a  bishop.  In  the  Evangelical 
church  of  Germany,  a  diocese  is  a  comhinatioD 
of  parishes  under  the  care  of  a  superintendent. 

UIOCLETllN     (DlOCLETlAHDS     VALKKIca),      a 

Roman  emperor,  born  near  Salona  In  Dalma- 
tia,  A.  D.  245,  died  in  that  town  in  S13.  Prom 
his  mother,  who  was  called  Doclea  or  Dioclea. 
from  the  village  in  which  she  lived,  he  derived 
the  name  Docles  or  Siocles,  which  he  changed 
on  assuming  imperial  authority  to  Diocietis- 
nus,  taking  at  the  same  time  the  patrician 
name  of  Valerius.  His  parents  were  of  the 
humblest  class;  but  his  abilities  secnred  hia 
rapid  promotion  in  the  army,  which  he  en- 
tered at  an  early  age,  and  hia  personal  pop- 
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iliritj  with  the  troops  gave  hfan  the  gnat- 
asC  influeuce.  Be  held  important  positions 
rader  Probos  And  Aurelisn,  and  Berved 
muier  Cftros  in  the  espedition  agunat  Per- 
na,  which  was  auddenl?  terminated  bj  that 
emperor's  death  in  his  camp  od  the  bonka  of 
(he  Tigris,  ia  S&i.  Wheo,  daring  the  retreat 
that  followed,  Numerian,  the  sou  of  Oams, 
vu  assassinated,  the  soldiers  nnanimonsly 
lAose  Dlocleiian  as  his  anoceBSor.  But  ha  was 
ohUged  to  contest  his  position  with  Carinus, 
brother  of  Numerian,  who  was  recognized  as 
emperor  in  Earope.  The  armies  of  the  hostile 
•uverd^os  met  near  Margam,  not  far  from  the 
Danube  in  Mtssia,  where  the  battle  itself  was 
decided  against  Diocletian ;  bat  Carinas,  eager- 
Ij  Mowing  the  flying  enemy,  was  killed  by 
one  of  his  own  otScers,  and  liis  army  readily 
seknowleilged  Diocletian  as  his  snccessor.  He 
m  bstalled  aa  emperor  with  great  ceremony 
St  Nicomedia.  Bat  affairs  were  still  in  the 
p^al«st  confosion,  and  he  determined  to  asso- 
cisM  Kith  himself  a  oolleagae  in  the  sapreme 
dDinioioD,  and  fixed  his  choice  on  M&ximion, 
Mi  old  companion  in  arms,  a  roogb  barbarian, 
whom  he  iuTested  with  tbeimperia]  dignity  in 
SSS,  and  in  whom  he  fonnd  a  osefol  assistant 
and  a  constant  friend.  The  Roman  empire  was 
beset  with  enemies  and  torn  by  fiicUons,  The 
pauQtsofGsnl  rose  in  arms;  Mauritania  was 
in  rebellion ;  Egypt  was  distarbed  by  eitemal 
eneaies  and  internal  convulsions;  while  all 
ihag  the  frontier,  from  the  Euphrates  to  the 
itbice,  the  barbarians  were  threatening  to  de- 
ttroj  the  empire  by  their  invasions.  Maiimian 
tobdaed  the  Bogaudte  or  Gallio  peasants,  bat 
bioaietian  determined  to  strengthen  the  em- 
fins  by  raising  two  more  Roman  soldiers  to 
tbc  purple,  GaleriuB,  son  of  a  Daoian  shepherd, 
ud  Gonstantins,  samamed  Oliloms,  son  of  n 
DoUe  Moeaan,  and  father  of  Constantino  the 
GreaL  These  two  princes  in  392  received  the 
title  of  C»8Br,  and  having  repudiated  their 
wires,  Galerias  married  the  daughter  of  Diocle- 
tisa,  and  ConstantJns  the  st«pdaaghter  of  Mai- 
luiiUL  Britain,  Gaul,  and  Spain  were  assigned 
taCanstsntius;  Galeriua  received  the  Illyrion 
and  Danubian  provinces;  Italy  and  Africa, 
with  Sicily  and  the  islands  of  the  Tyrrhenian 
•«,  were  held  by  Maiimiaa ;  while  Diocletian, 
the  head  of  all,  retained  under  his  own  domin- 
in  Thrace,  Egypt,  and  the  provinces  of  Asia, 
ud  established  his  capital  at  Nicomedia.  By 
this  arrangement,  on  the  death  of  either  of  the 
Aogiuti,  as  Maximian  and  Diocletian  were 
styled,  the  CsBsar  who  had  been  associstod 
with  him  was  to  be  his  successor,  and  another 
Csaarwutobe  appointed.  These  four  princes, 
it  was  thonght,  woald  hold  one  another  in 
check,  so  that  no  one  of  them  wonld  be  able 
to  ittain  to  nnoontrolled  power.  The  plan 
*M  for  a  time  suocessfnl.  Maximian  subdned 
iht  rebellloos  provinces  of  western  Africa; 
Diocletian  reduced  and  secured  Egypt ;  GalC' 
nu  not  only,  nnder  the  superintendence  of  his 
^er-in-iaw,  compelled  the  Persians  to  make 
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a  treaty  which  secnred  the  fronUers  of  that 
part  of  the  empire  for  40  years,  bnt  also  vigi- 
lantly guarded  the  Danabian  frontier;  while 
Gonatsntius  invaded  Britain,  which  for  several 
years  bad  been  detached  from  the  rest  of  the 
empire  onder  the  rule  of  Garausins,  and  restored 
that  island  to  the  control  of  the  Roman  em- 
perors. After  a  prosperous  reign  of  aboat  21 
years,  Diocletian,  moved  by  his  infirm  health, 
or,  as  some  writers  have  said,  by  the  persua- 
sions or  -menaues  of  his  son-in-law  Galerius, 
volantariiy  resigned  the  throne  in  80C,  and  re- 
tired to  Salona  in  bis  native  country,  where  he 
passed  the  remaining  eight  years  of  his  life  in 
retirement.  Maximian,  according  to  a  pre- 
vioos  agreement,  abdicated  at  the  same  time, 
but  was  not  contented  in  a  private  station,  and 
a  few  years  later  wrote  to  liis  former  colleague, 
proposing  to  him  to  recume  the  reins  of  gov- 
ernment. The  reply  of  Diocletian  has  become 
celebrated.  "  Would  you  conld  see,"  he  said, 
"the  cabbages  planted  by  my  hand  at  Sulona; 
you  would  then  never  think  of  urging  such  an 
attempt." — Diooletian  straok  a  severe  blow  at 
the  waning  inflaence  of  the  senate  by  the  re- 
moval of  his  court  ft^m  Rome  to  Nicomedia,  ■ 
reduced  thenumbersand  the^mportanceof  the 
prtBtorian  guards,  divided  the  provinces  so  as 
to  lessen  the  power  of  the  provincial  governors, 
and  increased  the  dignity  and  ceremony  with 
which  the  emperor  was  surrounded.  He  la 
censured  for  permitting  the  persecntion  of  the 
Christians;  bnt  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  greater  part  of  these  persecutions  took 
ploc^  after  Diocletian  had  resigned  his  author- 
ity. The  history  of  the  reign  of  Diocletian  is 
exceedingly  confused,  and  only  the  principal 
events  given  above  can  be  ossamed  to  bo  ac- 
curate. Authorities  differ  widely  in  their  ao- 
count  of  many  of  the  details.  The  year  284, 
the  period  of  Diocletian's  accession,  was  made 
by  the  eoolesiostlcal  writers  the  be^nning  of 
an  era  called  "  the  era  of  Diocletian ;"  a  chro- 
nological form  often  employed  in  early  theo- 
logical works. 

DIODATI,  Dsaeilea,  an  Italian  archsologist 
and  theologian,  born  in  Naples  in  1T36,  died 
there  in  1801.  He  wrote  several  works  on 
ecclesiastical  history,  and  one  on  the  coins  of 
the  Italian  states;  but  that  by  which  he  be- 
came widely  known  is  entitled  D»  Chrwto 
6T<rca  loqumitt  ExercUatio  (Naples,  1767). 
The  theory  that  Greek  was  the  native  language 
of  the  Jewish  people  in  the  time  of  Christ  is 
advocated  in  this  work  with  remarkable  sub- 
tlety, nice  comparison  of  passages,  nnd  a  great 
variety  of  proofs,  both  eitemaJ  and  internal. 
The  academy  della  Crusca  made  him  at  once 
one  of  its  associate  members,  and  the  empress 
of  Russia  sent  him  a  gold  medal  for  his  service 
to  the  language  of  the  sacred  records. 

DIODITI,  davanil,  a  Swiss  theologian,  bom 
in  Geneva  in  1676,  died  there  in  ia49.  His 
parent's  natives  of  Lucca,  had  taken  refuge 
in  Switzerland  from  the  persecution  directed 
against  them  on  account  of  their  Proti^stant- 
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ism.  At  21  years  he  became,  on  tbe  nomina- 
tion of  Beza,  a  professor  of  Hebrew.  In  1608 
lie  was  made  parisli  minister  in  tJie  Reformed 
obnrch,  and  in  IS09  became  profeasor  of  the- 
ology. In  1618-'1S  Diudati,  already  noted  as 
a  preacher  both  in  France  and  Switzerland, 
attended  the  synod  of  Dort,  where  with  Theo- 
dore Tronchia  he  represented  the  ctmrch  of 
Geneva,  and  was  one  of  the  six  ministers  ap- 
pointed to  draw  np'the  articles  of  faith.  In 
this  synod  he  showed  hiiueelf  a  zealous  Cal- 
vioist,  and  offended  many  hy  his  bitterness 
agonal  tlie  Bemonstrant  party.  He  relin- 
qnisbed  his  office  as  professor  in  1645,  and 
passed  the  remaining  years  of  his  life  in  re- 
tirement. He  bnilt  tlie  villa  Diodati,  near 
Geneva,  where  he  was  visited  by  )lilton,  and 
in  which  Byron  resided  in  1816.  Ho  was  coa- 
udered  bj  many  to  be  the  most  learned  Bibli- 
oal  scholar  of  his  day.  Among  hia  works  are 
an  Italian  version  of  the  Bible  (1603;  new 
eds.,  with  notes,  1607  and  1041);  a  free  Italian 
translation  of  the  New  Testament  (1608); 
Mortu  Ueditatia  Theologiea  {IWi)  \  DeFie-\ 
titio  PofUifUiorvm Purgatorio  {lt\^) ;  French 
translations  of  Job,  Ecclesisates,  and  Oanticlee  ' 

S63S),  of  the  Psdma  (1640),  and  of  the  whole 
ebrew  Bible  (1644) ;  also  of  FraPsoIo's  "  His- 
tory of  the  Gonnoil  of  Trent "  ^1621) ;  and  a 
great  nnmber  of  other  tbeolopcal  and  con- 
troversial writings, 

DlOUOIf.    See  Sba  Fobocpinb. 

DIODOBIJS,  commonly  cslled,  from  the  island 
of  his  birth,  Diodokds  Bioflus,  a  historian 
of  the  time  of  Gnsar  and  Aagustns,  bom  at 
Agyrimn  in  Sicily ;  the  precise  dates  of  his 
birth  and  death  are  anknown.  He  spent  30 
years  in  compoung  a  universal  history,  and  in 
the  preparation  of  this  work  he  traversed  a 
large  iwrtion  of  Europe  and  A»a.  The  first  6 
books  treated  of  the  times  anterior  to  the 
Trojan  war ;  the  II  following  exteoded  to  the 
death  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  while  in  the 
remaining  2S  the  history  was  brought  down  to 
the  time  of  Julius  Ccesar.  Of  this  extensive 
work,  which  was  styled  Bi07uod^iai,  or  BiHTuo- 
ftjmj  loropucf  {library,  or  historical  library),  we 
have  now  only  16  books  entire,  and  a  few 
fragments  of  the  rest.  The  first  5  books,  con- 
tainiog  the  ancient  history  of  the  eastern  na- 
tions, the  Ethiopians,  Egyptians,  and  Greeks, 
and  the  10  from  the  11th  to  the  20th  inclu- 
sive, comprising  events  from  the  second  Per- 
sian war,  4S0  B.  C,  down  to  302,  remain 
entire.  Many  fragmenta  of  the  other  books 
are  preserved  in  the  works  of  Photius,  and  in 
the  Eclogm,  or  seJections,  made  hy  order  of 
the  emperor  Con stsn tine  Forphyrogenitns. 
The  Bibliotheca  is  the  only  authentic  work 
of  Diodorus  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge, 
It  is  written  in  the  style  of  annals,  in  a  con- 
fused and  discordant  manner;  but  the  work  is 
valnable  aa  pving  us,  if  not  always  informa- 
tion of  facts,  at  least  of  the  opinions  of  men  at 
a  period  concerning  which  our  knowledge  js 
ao  exceedingly  meagre  that  the  slightest  addi- 
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tion  is  of  great  value'.  The  first  S  books  are 
especially  prized  on  this  account.  Host  of  ihe 
events  treated  in  the  other  10  are  better  ttjd 
bj  Thucydides  and  Xenophon,  who  are  silent, 
however,  npon  the  Carthaginian  wars  in  Sicily 
related  by  Diodorns.  The  beet  modem  edi- 
tions of  his  works  are  those  of  Dindorf  (6  vol3^ 
Leipsic,  1828;  6  vols.,  ie67-'8),  Mdller  (Paris, 
1842-'4),  and  Bekkor  (4  vols.,  Leipsic,  18S3-'4). 
That  portion  which  relates  to  the  successon 
of  Alexander  was  translated  into  English  by 
Thomas  Stooker  (4to,  London,  1G69).  The 
whole  work  was  translated  by  Thomas  Cogan 
(fol.,  London,  1653),  and  by  G.  Booth  (fol., 
London,  ITOO  or  1T21;  repablished,  2  vols, 
royal  8vo,  London,  1814). 

D10GENB4,  a  Cynic  philosopher,  bom  at  Si- 
nope,  in  Paphlagonia,  Asia  Uinor,  about  412 
B.  C,  died  near  Corinth  in  S23.  Hia  father 
was  a  banker,  and  was  condemned  for  hayitig 
adulterated  the  coinage ;  and  whether  his  son 
was  involved  in  the  same  condemnation  or  not, 
it  is  certain  that  he  left  his  native  country  aad 
took  refoge  in  Athens.  Here  he  became  a  dis- 
ciple of  Antisthenes,  the  founder  of  tbe  Cynio 
Bchool  of  philosophy.  The  latter  was  at  first 
unwilling  to  receive  him,  driving  him  rudely 
from  his  door,  and  threatening  him  with  his 
staff.  "Strike,"  said  Diogenes;  "you  cannot 
find  a  stick  ao  hard  as  to  compel  me  to  go 
away  while  yon  speak  that  which  I  wish  to 
hear."  Diogenes  soon  gained  a  reputation 
superior  to  that  of  his  master  for  rough  and 
caustic  wit.  It  is  B)ud  that  one  day  at  Athens 
the  citizens  saw  him  with  a  lantern  in  his  hand, 
although  it  was  broad  day,  apparently  search- 
ing for  something.  Un  beiqg  asked  what  he 
was  seeking,  be  replied,  "A  man,"  He  hod 
found  children,  he  said,  in  Sparta,  and  women 
in  Athens,  but  men  he  had  never  seen.  He 
used  to  carry  a  small  cnp,  but  broke  it  on  seeing 
a  boy  drink  from  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  lie 
slept  either  nnder  the  portico  of  some  building, 
or  in  a  tub,  which,  according  to  some  antliors, 
was  his  ordinary  dwelling,  and  which  he  car- 
ried about  with  him.  The  trath  of  this,  how- 
ever, has  been  mnch  disputed  by  both  ancient 
and  modem  critics.  He  taught  in  tlie  streets 
and  public  places,  speaking  with  the  utmost 
plainness,  often  with  rndeness,  and  was  alto- 
gether insensible  to  reproaches  and  insults. 
His  wit  waa  ready  and  severe.  Plato  defined 
man  as  a  two-legged  animal  without  feathers; 
whereupon  Diogenes,  having  stripped  a  fonl 
of  its  plumage,  threw  it  among  tiie  pupils  of 
the  great  academician,  bidding  them  behold 
one  of  Plato's  men.  Being  asked  which  is  the 
most  dangerous  animal,  he  answered :  "  Of 
wild  animals,  tbe  slanderer;  of  tame,  the  flat- 
terer." On  a  voyage  to  the  island  of  ..Sgiaa 
he  was  captured  by  pirotes,  and  afterward  sold 
as  a  slave.  While  in  the  market  place,  wailing 
for  a  purchaser,  being  asked  what  he  could  do, 
be  answered  that  he  knew  how  to  govern  men, 
and  bade  the  orier  ask,  "  Wbr>  wants  to  bay  a 
master!"    Ho  was  purchased  by  Xeniadcs,a 
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Oorintbiaa,  who  carried  him  home,  and  nfter- 
Tsid  set  him  at  liberty,  intniBting  to  him  the 
cdacKtion  of  his  children.  Tlie  rest  of  his  days 
Dio^nes  divided  between  Athena  and  Corinth, 
and  it  was  at  the  latter  place  that  bis  oelebra- 
C«d  but  apocryphal  interrien  with  Alexander 
the  Great  is  said  to  have  taken  place.  The 
king  of  Macedon,  sarpiised  at  tlia  mdiffereiice 
with  which  he  was  regarded  bj  the  ragged 
philosopher,  who  was  comfortably  bsaking  io 
the  mn  before  bis  tab,  said  to  him,  "I  am 
AJeiKQder."  "And  I,"  was  the  reply,  "am 
Dioi^nea."  Alexander  desired  Lim  to  ask 
a  favor;  but  all  that  the  Cynic  wished  was, 
that  Al«iander  woald  not  stand  between  him 
and  the  con.  Strnck  with  this  extraordinary 
insensibility  to  the  osnal  weaknesses  of  human- 
ity, the  Macedonian  remarked,  "  Were  I  not 
Alexander,  I  wonld  be  Diogenes."  Diogenes 
loved  to  display  Lis  contempt  of  the  common 
coorte^es  of  life.  Plato  waa  giving  ainagnifi- 
eent  dinner  to  some  friends,  and  Diogenes  en- 
tered nnbidden,  nnd  stamping  with  his  dirty 
feet  on  the  carpets,  exalainied,  "  Thns  I 
trmple  on  the  pride  of  Plato."  "  But  with 
neater  pride,  0  Diogenes,"  replied  P]ato. 
Snrly,  independent,  a  voluntary  oatcaaC,  he 
Bied  on  till  his  90th  year.  According  to  some 
urtbort  he  wrote  several  works,  bnt  nothing 
has  came  down  to  us  except  some  sayings  pre- 
KTved  by  Diogenes  Laertins,  and  it  is  general- 
ly believed  that  he  wrote  nothing  whatever. 
He  did  not  teach  by  lectures,  but  uttered  bis 
^ilosophy  in  short,  pithy  sentences,  as  occa- 

HMEdS  OF  ITOUMlIk,  a  Greek  philoso- 
pher, bom  at  Apollonia  in  Crete,  flonrished  in 
tlie  5th  century  B,  C.  Very  little  is  known 
of  bis  life.  Uo  was  at  Athens  probably  about 
MO,  and  became  involved  in  some  trouble 
Ibrre.  Uii  pbiiosophical  speculations  were 
developed  in  his  work  Utpl  4Wi^,  "  On  Na- 
tare,"  which  was  extant  in  the  6th  century. 
Hi»  great  object  was  to  find  the  first  principle 
of  the  world,  and  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
th«t  sir  of  varions  degrees  of  oondensatioi] 
formed  the  atmosphere,  fire,  water,  and  earth, 
■od  ont  of  these  everything  else  was  evolved ; 
and  he  endowed  this  first  principle  with  a  cer- 
Ivo  itttelligenoe,  presiding  over  the  arrange- 
ment uf  the  nniverse,  the  marks  of  which  are 
risble  in  tlie  order  and  beauty  of  creation. 
The  brutes,  he  says,  are  inferior  to  man  be- 
cause they  inhale  an  air  less  pure,  holding 
their  beads  near  the  ground.  The  world,  too, 
he  nppoted  to  be  animated,  and  he  imagined 
the  stun  lo  be  its  organs  of  respiration.  The 
kw  fragments  of  Diogenes  which  have  come 
Jown  to  ns  (in  the  works  of  Aristotle,  Dioge- 
M»  laertius,  an<l  Simplicins)  were  published 
bj  Puuerbeiter  (Leipsic,  1830). 

MMHKS  Ufirms,  an  ancient  historian  of 
pbilofophj,  who  probably  lived  about  the  bepin- 
UDf  oftbe  Sd  ceDtnry,  thongh  the  dates  of  his 
birUi  and  death  are  nnknown,  and  his  life  has 
beta  pbsed  aa  early  aa  the  time  of  Angnstos, 
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and  as  late  v  that  of  Constantdne  tlie  Great. 
He  wrote  a  history  of  philosophy  in  Greek, 
divided  into  10  books,  and  ^ving  an  account 
of  the  philosophers,  anecdotes  of  their  lives, 
and  iHustnttious  of  their  teachings.  He  con- 
siders Grecian  philosophy  to  liave  been  in- 
digenons,  and  divides  it  into  two  schools:  the 
Ionic,  oommencing  with  Anaiimander  and 
ending  with  Clitomachus,  Ohrysippus,  and 
Theophrflstas,  and  of  which  the  Socratic 
school  forms  a  part;  and  the  Italian,  whose 
founder  is  Pythagoras,  and  whose  last  master 
is  Epicurus,  and  which  includes  Heraclitus,  the 
Eleatics,  and  the  Ukeptics.  The  aoconnt  of 
these  two  schools  comprises  the  whole  of  the 
work,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  book, 
which  contains  the  history  of  the  seven  wise 
men  of  Greece.  The  work  of  Diogenes  is  vain- 
able  for  information  which  we  could  obtain 
from  no  other  aonrce;  but  it  is  ill  digested, 
without  critical  judgment,  and  often  inaccu- 
rate. l>iogenes  is  supposed  to  have  written 
some  otiier  works,  among  which  was  a  volume 
of  epigrams,  but  these  have  been  entirely  lost. 
A  good  edition  of  his  history  is  that  of  H.  O. 
Hflbner  (2  vols.  8vo,  Lapsio,  1828-'81).  A 
translation  into  English  was  pnblisbed  in  1808 
(2  vols.  Svo,  London),  and  there  is  one  by  C. 
D.  Yonge  in  Bohn's  "  Clasfflcal  Library." 

DIOHEDEB.  I^  One  of  the  moat  fumnos  of 
the  Grecian  heroes  at  the  siege  of  Troy,  and 
after  Achilles  considered  the  bravest  of  all  the 
Greeks.  According  to  Homer,  his  father  Ty- 
deus  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  expedition 
of  the  seven  against  Thebes,  and  was  killed  be- 
fore the  walls  of  that  city,  while  Diomedes  . 
was  still  a  boy.  Having  arrived  at  the  age  ' 
of  manhood,  he  joined  the  second  expedition 
against  Thebes,  and  avenged  his  father's 
death.  With  80  siiips  he  sailed  in  the  great 
Grecian  arniBment  to  the  siege  of  Troy,  Where, 
besides  many  victories  over  heroes  of  less 
note,  he  put  Hector  and  j^neas  to  flight,  and 
wounded  both  Venus  and  Mars.  Ho  was  also 
fiuned  for  his  wisdom  in  council,  and  when 


Sthenelus  wonld  remain  until  Trvy  should  fall. 
Accordingto  later  legends,  he  carried  off  with 
Ulysses  the  palladium  from  Troy.  Of  his  his- 
tory after  the  fall  of  the  city  Homer  gives  no 
account,  but  later  writers  tell  us  that  having  re- 
turned to  Argos  and  found  his  wife  onfaitbful, 
he  abandoned  his  native  country.  Traditions 
differ  with  regard  to  his  after  hfe.  According 
to  some  accounts,  he  went  to  jfitolin,  and 
afterward  returned  and  gained  possession  of 
Argos.  Another  relates  that,  in  attempting  tK) 
retnrn  to  Argos,  he  was  driven  by  a  storm 
upon  the  coast  of  Italy,  where  he  was  kindly 
received  by  King  Daunus,  whom  he  assisted  in 
a  war  against  a  neighboring  tribe,  and  whose 
daughter  Euippe  he  received  is  marriage.  II. 
A  king  of  the  Histones  in  Thrace,  son  of  Mars 
and  Gyrene,  celebrated  for  his  mares,  which  he 
fed  upon  human  fleah.    To  obmn  possesedoD 
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of  these  msrea  was  one  of  the  twelve  labors 
of  Herculeo.  The  bero  dew  Diotnedes,  whose 
bodj  he  gave  to  the  mareB,  which  became 
tune  after  eating  their  laaBter's  flesh. 

DION  CAS8IE8  GOCCEIIKGB,  a  historian  of 
Rome,  born  in  Niccea,  Bithjnia,  about  A.  D. 
15S,  went  to  Rome  abont  160,  where  he  was 
made  senator.  He  was  afterward  appointed 
to  many  officea  of  trost  hj  difierent  emperora, 
and  was  twice  consul.  Having  become  odioas 
totlieprffitoriangoardB,  because,  it  is  said,  of  his 
severe  discipline,  he  obtained  permission  from 
tbeemperor  AleiftnderSeverDB,in22B,  toretire 
to  his  aativeoitj,  where  he  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  dajB.  His  great  work  was  a  history  of 
Borne  written  in  Greek,  divided  into  60  boolcs, 
and  containing  an  account  of  the  rise  and  prog- 
r«8s  of  the  state  from  the  lauding  of  ibneas 
in  Ital;  until  A.  D.  239,  giving  onlj  a  etit^t 
sketch  of  events  down  to  tiie  time  of  Julins 
Offisar,  bnt  dwelling  with  minuteness  on  the 
historj  of  later  times,  and  especially  on  that 
of  the  autlior's  own  age.  Of  this  work,  which 
is  written  with  oleamesa,  diligence,  and  gene- 
ral accuracj,  but  in  a  fanlt;  style,  19  books 
^rom  the  86th  to  the  G4th)  remain  entire. 
Fragments  of  the  first  86  have  been  collected,- 
and  there  are  abridgments  of  tlie  last  26,  as 
well  as  of  the  entire  work.  One  of  the  best 
editions  is  that  of  Sturz  (9  vols.  6vo,  Leipwc, 
1824-'43).  Au  English  translation  of  Xiphilin's 
abridgment  was  published  in  London  in  1T04. 

DION  CHKYSOSTOHGS  (the  golden -mouthed), 
a  Greek  rhetorician,  bom  in  Frusa,  BithyniH, 
about  the  middle  of  the  Ist  oentdr;,  died  in 
Koitie  about  117.  In  the  praotioe  of  his  art  at 
Rome  he  incurred  the  hos^ity  of  the  emperor 
Domitian,  and  in  conseqnenoe  of  a  decree  of  the 
senate  he  was  obliged  to  flee  from  Italy.  In  the 
habit  of  a  beggar,  with  Plato's  "  Phffidon  "  and 
Demosthenes's  "  Oration  on  the  Embassy  "  in 
hispocket,  he  wandered  through  Thrace  and  the 
conntries  bordering  on  the  lower  Donnbe,  and 
on  receiving  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Domi- 
tian (OS)  uaed  liis  inttnence  and  his  oratorical 
powers  with  the  army  stationed  on  that  fi'on- 
tder  in  favor  of  Nervn.  It  is  probable  that  he 
returned  to  Rome  on  the  accession  of  this  em- 
peror, from  whom  as  well  as  from  his  successor 
Tri^an  he  received  tokens  of  marked  kindness. 
He  was  an  essayist  rather  than  an  orator,  and 
his  writings  are  distinguished  for  elegance  of 
style.  Of  his  orations  60  are  extant.  There 
is  e  very  good  critical  edition  of  them  by 
Reiske  (2  vols.  8vo,  Leipaic,  1T64). 

DION  OF  STRICCSE,  a  disciple  of  Plato,  cele- 
brated for  having  overthrown  the  power  of 
Dionysius  the  Younger,  tyrant  of  Syracuse, 
bom  in  that  city  toward  the  close  of  the  Sth 
oentary  B.  C,  killed  in  854  or  853.  Under 
Dionysius  tlie  Elder,  to  whom  he  was  donbly 
related  by  marriage,  he  enjoyed  the  favor  of  the 
court,  and  amassed  great  wealth ;  but  when 
the  younger  Dionysius  succeeded  to  the  throne 
(367),  Dion,  whose  austere  manners  were  a  con- 
stant rebuke  of  the  royal  debanoheries,  fell  into 
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disfavor,  and  at  last  wsa  banished  from  Bidljr. 
Ue  found  refuge  and  a  friendly  reception  in 
Qreeee,  where  he  lived  for  a  while  m  afflu- 
ence, bis  income  bang  allowed  to  reach  him. 
Soon,  however,  this  was  cut  off,  and  to  com- 
plete his  disgrace  his  wife  Arete  was  com- 
pelled to  marry  another  man.  Dion  now  re- 
solved to  avenge  himself  end  his  country  at 
the  same  time.  Eaving  assembled  about  800 
troops,  he  sailed  from  Zacynlhus  (367),  landed 
in  Sicily,  and  eawly  obtained  possession  of  Syrs- 
CUM  in  the  absence  of  Dionysiue.  The  troops 
of  the  tyrant  still  held  the  citadel  on  the 
neighboring  island  of  Ortygia,  whence  they 
made  a  sidly  soon  after  tlie  arrival  of  Dion, 
and  were  repulsed  only  after  a  fierce  combat, 
during  which  Dion  himself  displayed  great 
courage.  Ue  was  at  first  received  by  the 
citizens  with  cuthusiasm,  and  on  his  entry 
into  the  city  he  proclaimed  liberty  to  Syra- 
cuse. But,  irritated  by  his  barsh  manners, 
suspecting  his  designs,  and  incited  by  ibe 
demagogue  Hejaclides,  the  people  aft«rward 
expelled  him  end  his  troops.  The  Byracnsans 
soon  bad  reason  to  repent  of  their  conduct, 
for  the  soldiers  of  Diooysius,  aware  of  tbeir 
dissensions,  made  a  sally,  regained  part  of  the 
city,  set  fire  to  the  houses,  and  began  a  fearfd 
massacre.  The  banished  philosopher  wns  en- 
treated to  return,  and,  marching  immediately, 
after  a  hard  contest  he  obtained  full  control  of 
Syracuse.  He  cansed  Ileraclides  to  be  put  to 
death.  This  act  greatly  injured  his  popnlarily, 
already  damaged  by  his  repellent  and  austere 
manners;  a  conspiracy  was  formed  against 
him,  and  he  was  assassinated. 

DI0N£1  (£>.  mvtcipula,  Ellis),  Venus's  By- 
trap,  an  insectivorous  plant  inhabiting  the  sa- 
vannas around  Wilmington,  N.  C,  and  only 
found  in  that  district.  Audubon's  affirmation 
that  he  had  seen  it  in  Florida  of  enormous  size 
ia  not  confirmed.  It  belongs  to  the  same 
natural  order  as  the  droseras,  or  sundews,  the 
common  species  of  which  capture  files  ds  ef- 
fectuoUy  as  dioncea,  but  by  a  different  contri- 
vance. It  was  discovered  by  the  older  Bsrtram, 
sent  to  Collinson,  and  well  described  by  Ellis 
in  a  short  treatise  addressed  to  Linnieus.  The 
brief  account  given  by  the  latter,  which  was 
goneraliy  copied  till  recently,  was  wrong  in 
stating  that  the  trap  opens  after  on  insect  it 
has  caught  becomes  quiet ;  it  does  not  open 
until  all  the  soft  parts  of  tbe  insect  are  ex- 
tracted. To  aid  in  this,  a  glairy  liquid  is  se- 
creted from  innumerable  glands  which  stad  | 
the  face  of  the  trap,  which  after  maceration  i 
of  the  captive  is  reabsorbed.  The  plan  and 
action  of  the  trap  may  be  gathered  from  ibe 
cut  and  a  few  words  of  description,  partiy  con- 
densed from  the  account  of  Dr.  M.  A.  Curtis 
S' Journal  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural 
iatorj,"  1884).  The  trap,  at  the  apei  of  the  I 
leaf,  is  fringed  with  stout  bristles  on  each 
margin  ;  it  is  aptly  compared  to  two  upper 
eyelids  joined  at  their  basca  On  each  side  ore 
three  mote  delicate  bristles,  bo  directed  that 
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mk^eet  ean  hsrdly  traverse  it  without  toDch- 
iog  one  of  them,  when  the  tvo  sides  anddeolj 
dote  npoD  the  prej,  the  frin^  of  the  opposite 
rides  interkcing,  like  the  fingen  of  the  two 
hwids  clasped  together.  The  BensitiveneBa  ra- 
tides  odIj  in  these  halr-Iike  processes  on  the 
inside,  as  the  leaf  may  be  touohed  or  pressed 
JD  sn.T  other  part  withoot  effect.  8ood  the 
tides  of  the  trap  press  down  firmly  npon  the 
MplJTe  (when  the  fringe  aapttrfltea) ;  the  liquid 
\3  poared  out,  and  finally  absorbed,  when  the 
trap  opens,  and  sometimes  recovers  its  activitj 
so  as  to  captare  a  second  insect.  Ellis  (and 
probably  Bartrara)  noticed  the  glands  aod  the 
Said,  but  thought  it  wsa  s  Inre  forfiiea.  Cnr- 
tis  showed  that  it  appeared  onlj  after  tiie  cap- 
ture. Csobj  latelj  proved  that  it  was  secreted 
bT  the  leaf,  and  taken  in  again  -,  also  that  bits 
of  meat  were  similarly  digested.    Darwin  had 


ascertained  the  same,  also  that  this  "gastrio 
joice"  had  an  acid  reaction.  Hehasalso  made 
the  (sbH  anpublished)  discover?  that  either 
9de  of  the  trap  maj  l>e  paralyzed  at  wiU  by  a 
deiteroas  incision,  indicating  the  existence  in 
s  plant  of  something  corresponding  to  nerves. 
Burton  Sannderson  has  shown  that  in  the  clos- 
ing movement  the  same  electrical  cnrrents  are 
developed  as  in  masonlar  contraction. 

Biensiira,  tyrants  of  Syracnse.  I.  Tbe 
EUcr,  boTn  in  431  or  4S0  B.  0.,  died  in  S67. 
fitter  completing  his  education  he  became  a 
clerk  in  a  pnblio  ofBce,  which  he  appears  to 
bive  left  at  an  early  sge  to  enter  Uie  annj. 
In  the  political  qnarreis  of  the  citizens  he  took 
the  nde  of  Hermocratea,  and  was  severely 
Toonded  in  aiding  that  party  leader  in  his  at- 
tempt to  gain  his  restoration  from  exile.  He 
•ftervard  served  with  merit  in  the  war  against 
lie  CarthagioianH.  He  availed  himself  of  the 
general  discontent  with  the  conduct  of  the 
war  to  come  forward  in  the  popnlar  assembly 
>3  tbe  Bconaer  of  the  nnsaccessfnl  ^yracQaan 
Mnmaaden,  who  had  suffered  Agrigentom 
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and  other  important  citteaof  Sioilytobetaken. 
He  displayed  so  mnoh  vigor,  and  the  condition 
of  Syracuse  was  so  critical,  that  he  obtained  a 
decree  for  deposing  the  obnoxious  generals, 
and  for  appointing  others  in  their  stead,  and 
was  himself  elected  among  the  new  of&cers. 
He  then  bronght  false  aocasations  against  his 
associates,  and  the  people  in  406  appointed 
him  sole  general,  with  full  powers,  and  allowed 
him  a  t)ody  guard.  He  now  began  those  mea- 
Bores  which  made  him  proverbial  in  antiquity 
as  a  tyrant.  Concerning  himself  no  longer  for 
the  deliverance  of  Sicily  from  the  Gartliegin- 
ians,  he  aimed  only  to  sobdne  his  native  city. 
He  indnced  the  Syracusana  to  double  the  pay 
of  the  soldiers,  appointed  officers  who  were  in 
his  own  interest,  and  by  marrying  the  daughter 
of  Hennocrates  eecnred  the  support  of  the  par- 
tisans of  that  leader.  As  oommander-in -chief 
ot  the  Sicilians,  who  had  concentrated  their 
forces  at  Geia,  he  offered  battle  to  the  Cartho- 
ginians  in  a  manner  so  onskilftit  as  to  make  it 
probable  that  he  did  not  regret  tbe  defeat  in 
which  it  resulted.  He  withdrew  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Oela  and  Oamarina  to  Leontini,  and 
left  the  whole  S.  W.  ooast  to  the  Cartba- 
pnians.  This  reverse  enabled  his  enemies  to 
ruse  a  revolt  in  Syracnse,  where  be  was  now 
looked  npon  as  a  manifest  traitor.  They  guned 
possession  of  the  city,  but  their  plans  being 
disconcerted  by  the  sadden  retnrn  of  Diony-  , 
sins,  they  were  driven  oot,  though  not  until 
his  wife  had  fallen  a  victim  to  their  cruelty. 
The  Carthaginian  generals  now  besieged  Syra- 
cuse, hut  the  plague  having  broken  out  in  their 
camp,  they  were  satisfied  with  the  immense 
advantages  offered  them  by  Dionyaios  withoat 
storming  the  place.  He  was  recognized  as 
mler  of  Syracuse,  and  of  a  district  around  the 
city,  but  was  to  resign  all  claim  to  dominion 
over  the  island.  He  availed  himself  of  the 
peace  to  eatablish  his  tyranny  more  firmly; 
and  having  fortified  the  isle  of  Orty^a,  and  ex- 
cluded from  it  all  but  his  immediate  depen- 
dants, he  built  npon  it  a  citadel  which  might 
serve  as  an  impregnable  asylum.  The  Cartha- 
ginians lost  the  odvantsgea  of  the  peace  through 
negligence.  Syracnse  had  in  six  years  recov- 
ered her  strength,  and  Dionyeius  undertook 
the  recapture  of  the  cities  he  had  surrendered. 
The  immense  preparations  which  he  made 
form  an  epoch  in  ancient  military  history.  His 
machinists  invented  engines  for  throwing  mie- 
silea,  and  especially  devised  the  catapult.  He 
also  constructed  ships  having  fonr  or  five  banks 
of  rowers,  instead  of  the  old  triremes.  He 
gained  at  first  great  success,  and  conquered 
Motya,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Carthaginian 
dominion  (89fl).  His  fleet,  however,  was  de- 
feated by  that  of  the  Oarthaginiana,  which  rav- 
aged the  northern  coast  of  the  island,  over- 
powered Mcssana  and  Oatana,  and  laid  aiege 
to  Syracuse  (3BB).  But  the  plague,  or  some 
similar  malady,  again  breaking  out  in  the  oamp 
of  the  enemy,  proved  the  safety  of  the  city. 
Nearly  the  whole  Oarthaginian  army  was  lost 
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bj  the  pestilence,  and  the  remi^nder  por- 
cliased  from  Dion jsias  the  privilege  of  &  free 
departure.  Id  the  treaty  which  followed,  the 
reetriotioDs  which  liad  been  imjiosed  b;  the 
laat  treaty  upon  the  goTernment  of  Syracnse 
were  removed.  Dtonyaina  carried  on  also  a 
third  sod  fourth  war  with  Carthage,  the  re- 
ea\tB  of  which  aeem  to  have  been  onl;  to  rees- 
tablish the  terms  of  the  former  peace.  The 
intervala  botweea  these  ware  were  harassed 
by  the  revolts  of  his  sabjecta,  which  he  avenged 
with  crnelties.  The  frequent  attempts  upon 
his  life  made  him  suspicious,  lie  darat  not 
trust  even  his  reiativea,  and  his  body  guard 
was  formed  of  foreigners.  His  palace  was  sur- 
ronnded  by  a  ditch,  crossed  by  a  drawbridge, 
and  when  he  harangaed  the  people  it  was  from 
the  top  of  a  lofty  tower.  He  bnilt  the  terrible 
prison  of  the  lautumia,  cut  deep  into  tlio  solid 
rock;  another  of  his  prisons  was  so  arranged 
that  every  word  spoken  within  it  was  reBchood 
into  his  chamber,  and  he  is  said  to  have  paeaed 
entire  days  listening  to  the  complaints  of  his 
viclJma.  Bnt  tradition,  in  making  of  DiunyBios 
the  type  of  cruelty,  has  donbtless  transmitted 
many  onauthenticatcd  stories  concerning  him. 
Dionysius  was  long  engaged  in  ambitious  pro- 
jects against  the  Greek  cities  of  southern 
Ital/.  He  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Lo- 
crians,  and  after  suffering  some  reversea  be- 
(deged  and  conquered  Rhepnm  (88T).  Italy 
was  now  open  to  him,  and  he  sought  hj  estab- 
lishing colonies  Dpon  the  Adriatic  to  secure 
for  himself  a  way  into  Greece,  Already  his 
name  waa  known  in  the  Peloponnesus,  where 
he  had  contracted  an  alliance  with  the  Lace- 
demonians. He  waa  now  the  recognised  mas- 
ter of  southern  Italy,  interfered  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Illyrians,  sent  an  army  into  Epirua,  and 
received  an  offer  of  friendship  from  the  Uanis, 
who  had  burned  Rome.  HU  settlements  upon 
tlie  Adriatio  increased  his  wealth  and  strength- 
ened his  power,  hut  they  were  his  last  great 
nndertakingf,  and  hencefortb  he  disappears 
from  history.  His  reign,  which  lasted  3S  years, 
became  milder  toward  its  close.  He  left  an 
immense  military  force  and  a  powerful  empire ; 
and  thongh  he  had  governed  as  a  tyrant,  tiie 
old  republican  forms  remained.  Dionysius  had 
a  passion  for  literature,  and  wrot«  lyrics  and 
tragedies,  none  of  which  have  been  preserved. 
n>  ne  TMuger,  son  and  successor  of  the  pre- 
ceding, bom  early  in  the  4th  century  B.  O. 
On  his  aooession  to  power  in  38T  ha  was  en- 
tirely unused  to  public  affairs,  and  devoted  to 
pleasure.  He  hastened  to  conclude  a  peace 
with  the  Carthaginians,  at>andoned  his  father's 
projects  of  foreign  settlements  and  power,  aud 
gave  himself  up  to  luxury  and  sensuality.  His 
brother-in-law  Dion  undertook  to  escite  him 
to  a  noble  career.  He  conversed  with  him 
upon  the  dootrines  of  Plato,  and  throngh  bis 
toSuence  that  philosopher  was  invited  to  re- 
visit the  court  of  Syracuse,  at  which  under  the 
elder  Dionyains  he  had  met  with  very  unfavor- 
able troatment    Plato  proposed  an  amendment 


to  the  oonstitntion,  changing  the  government 

from  nominal  democracy  and  real  despotism  to 
a  limited  popular  authority,  in  which  all  the 
members  of  the  ruling  family  should  form  a  col- 
lege of  princes ;  but  the  monarch  rejected  tliia 
proposaL  Soon  afterward  he  took  np  his  resi- 
dence in  Locri,  and  gained  some  advantages 
against  the  Lucanians;  but  the  wild  or^es  f o 
which  he  surrendered  himself  drew  upon  him, 
the  contem[>t  both  of  his  sul^ecta  and  of  for- 
eigners. With  a  small  baud  of  exiles,  and  with 
two  vessels  laden  with  arms,  Dion  landed  id 
Sicily  in  S6T,  and  was  joined  by  thousands  at 
he  marched  toward  Syracuse.  I^onysius,  hear- 
ing of  his  coming,  instantly  returned  from  Lo- 
cri, but  his  troops  were  defeated,  and  be  was 
obliged  to  retreat  to  the  citadel ;  and  finding  it 
impossible  to  retain  his  power,  he  collected  his 
mmt  valuable  property  and  fied  to  Italy,  leav- 
ing the  cilsdel  in  posKssion  of  hia  eon  and 
friends.  He  returned  to  Locri,  where  lie  waa 
kindly  received  ;  but  he  took  advantage  of  tlie 
good  will  of  the  people  to  make  himsdf  tyrant 
of  their  city,  and  treat  them  with  the  greatest 
cruelty.  He  held  LocH  thus  for  several  years; 
bnt  in  346  he  availed  himself  of  intem&l  dis- 
Beosionsin  Syracuse  to  recover  bis  power  in  his 
old  capital,  and  continned  to  reign  there  during 
the  neit  three  years.  The  former  Sjracusan 
empire  was  now,  however,  in  fragments;  and 
even  the  garrison  which  defended  the  tyrant 
in  the  citadel  was  rchollions,  Timoleon,  tbe 
Corinthian,  landed  in  Sioily,  and  marched 
against  Syracuse,  and  Dionysius  conaented  to 
an  arrangement,  by  which  he  was  allowed  to 
depart  in  safety  to  Corinth  (S4S).  He  passed 
the  remainder  of  his  life  with  low  aaaociates, 
supporting  himself,  according  t«  variona  tradi- 
tions, as  schoolmaster,  actor,  and  mendicant 
priest  of  Cybele. 

D10KTSID8,  or  Dods  (Port.  DiKii),  king  of 
Portugal,  horn  in  Lisbon,  Oct.  9,  1261,  died  at 
Bantarera,  Jan.  7,  1S2C.  He  was  the  aon  of 
Alfonso  III,,  whom  he  succeeded  Feb.  16,  12TS. 
He  associated  with  himself  in  the  government 
liis  mother  Beatrix  de  Guzman,  but  soon,  quar- 
relled with  her  because  she  favored  the  cause 
of  his  younger  brother  Alfonso,  who  aspired 
to  the  throne.  Beatrix  retired  to  the  court  of 
her  father,  Alfonso  X.  of  Castile  and  Leon, 
and  Dionysius  strengthened  his  power  by  mar- 
rying in  1288  Elizabeth  of  Aragon,  afterward 
canonized  as  St.  Elizabeth.  He  at  once  set 
about  making  reforms  in  his  kingdom.  He  re- 
stricted the  power  of  the  clergy,  reformed  the 
administration  of  civil  and  criminal  Jnstice, 
restrained  the  arrogance  of  the  nobles,  pro- 
moted industry  and  commerce,  and  angment- 
ed  the  public  revenues  by  a  wise  administra- 
tion. Ha  visited  all  the  provinces  tliat  had 
been  laid  waste  by  the  wara  of  hia  predecee- 
sors,  built  and  fortified  over  40  cities  and 
towns,  planted  the  forest  of  Leiria,  which  two 
centuries  after  furniahed  the  timber  for  the 
ships  which  gave  Portogal  her  maritime  as- 
cendancy, opened  and  worked  the  mines  in  his 
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DIONYSIUS  OF  ALEXANDRIA 

ki^dom,  and  founded  the  oitiTernt;  ofLisboii 
(nowofCoimbrft,  theooljonain  Portagftl).  He 
forbade  the  use  of  tbo  Latin  lonj^age  in  pub- 
lic documents,  caused  manj  works  to  be  trans- 
Iited  into  Portuguese,  and  cultivated  poes; 
binaelf  witb  «ome  succeaa.  So  mauj  and  so 
ptCriotic  were  hia  labors  that  he  aoquired  tiie 
liila  of  father  of  hU  conntr]'.  He  wtta  also 
blown  as  the  protMttor  of  letters,  t!ie  just, 
tbaliber^  and  the  laborer.  Uis  latter  joare 
sere  embittered  b?  tlie  unfilial  conduct  of  his 
tUe^iimate  bat  much  favored  son  Afibnso,  wbo 
Mupred  against  him,  and  hj  troubles  with 
the  chnrch.  The  military  order  of  Christ  was 
founded  bj  IHoDysios  in  1319. 

SIDIIISIES  OF  lLE£A!(DUl,asaintand  bishop 
of  tiia  church,  l>om  in  Alexandria,  Egjpt,  late 
in  Bie  3d  century,  died  there  A.  D.  265.  He 
vuof  anoble  and  wealthy  pagan  family,  but 
to  the  course  of  his  early  philosophioal  studies 
ha  BtUDtion  was  turned  to  the  Christian  sa- 
cred writings,  especially  the  epistles  of  Paul, 
tnd  he  became  a  convert.  He  left  the  heathen 
Bcbods,  ben^ame  a  pupil  of  Origen,  was  or- 
diined  priest,  and  about  232  was  chosen  to  suc- 
ceed Heraclaa  ns  chief  of  the  Alexandrian 
whixil  of  tlieology.  About  247  he  was  raised  to 
Ibe  office  of  bishop,  made  vacant  by  the  death 
of  Heraclas.  Shortly  after  this  violent  perse- 
cotioas  broke  out  against  the  Christians.  The 
populace  of  Alexandria  liod  been  stirred  up 
ijainst  them  by  a  heathen  prophet,  and  the 
(diet  of  Decina,  which  reached  that  ci^  in 
S50,  pat  arms  in  the  hands  of  their  enraged 
tnemiea.  Dionynins,  wlio  hud  taken  an  active 
put  in  preparing  the  Christians  for  the  oom- 
isg  trial,  was  Brrested,  sent  to  be  put  to  death, 
nacned  by  a  band  of  peasants,  and  remained 
concealed  more  than  a  year  in  the  Libyan  desert, 
KDding  continual  messages  meanwhile  to  his 
brethren  in  the  ci^.  Jn  the  persecution  under 
Valerian  in  367,  Dionysins  was  again  exiled 
fmn  his  see.  After  bis  restoration  (260), 
tfronght  obont  by  an  edict  of  Gallieons  favor- 
•ble  to  the  Christians,  iie  was  more  than  once 
called  to  mediate  on  occowoas  of  pnblio  strife, 
—lbs  writings  of  Dionysius  were  numerous, 
to  most  of  them  have  been  lost.  They  were 
mainly  controversial.  Re  wrote  two  books 
refuting  the  theory  of  Nepos,  of  the  millennial 
Hrthly  reign  of  tlie  Saviour.  In  opposition  to 
Sebellins,  who  denied  the  distinct  personality 
of  the  members  of  the  Trinity,  he  wrote  seve- 
ral books  and  epistles,  caused  the  heresy  to  be 
cwdemned  by  a  council,  and  insisted  npon  the 
fatiaction  between  the  Son  and  the  Father  so 
itronjly  that  it  brought  upon  him  the  charge 
of  depfing  the  divinity  of  Christ,  against 
which  he  defended  himself.  He  also  defended 
tlw  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Is  oppositioD  to  Paul  of  Bamosata,  Dionysius 
nainteined  the  consnbstantial  nature  of  the  Son 
aad  the  Father.  The  fragments  of  his  writings 
*ere  collected  by  Simon  de  Magistris  (folio, 
Kome,  1796),  and  are  also  contained  in  the 
B&lutlteea  Patrutn,  toL  iii. 
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DIOHTSICS  THE  UEOPiCITC,  an  Athenian, 

who  was  one  of  the  council  of  the  Areopagua 
when  St.  Paul  preached  to  the  Athenians.  He 
is  said  to  have  studied  first  at  Athens,  and  after- 
ward at  Heliopolis  in  Egypt.  There  is  a  le- 
Send  that  when  he  observed  in  Egypt  the 
arkening  of  the  sun  during  tlie  crucifixion  of 
Jesus  Christ,  he  exclaimed,  "Either  God  him- 
self is  snfferin^,  or  he  is  sympathiring  with 
some  one  who  is  suffering."  He  was  converted 
by  the  preaching  of  Paul,  about  A.  D.  CO,  is 
mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (ivii. 
34),  and  was  probably  the  first  bishop  of 
Athens,  having  been  appointed  to  that  office, 
it  is  said,  by  SL'Paut  himself.  It  is  also  be- 
lieved that  he  suffered  martyrdom,  but  in  what 
year  is  not  known.  It  is  not  certain  that  be 
ever  wrote  anything,  but  his  name  has  been 
given  to  four  thecdogical  treatises,  imbned 
with  the  mystical  doctrines  of  the  Alexandrian 
Platonism.  These  works,  which  are  first  men- 
tioned in  the  0th  century,  contain  allusions  to 
facts  and  qnotationa  from  authors  subsequent 
to  the  apostolic  age,  and  were  prol>ably  writ- 
ten by  some  Neo-PIatonio  Christian  of  the  4th 
or  6th  century. 

DIONTHDS  EXICmrs  (the  UtUe,  so  named 
from  his  small  stature),  a  Roman  monk  of  the 
6th  century.  He  was  a  native  of  Scythia,  hut 
became  abbot  of  a  monastery  in  Rome,  where 
he  died  alMut  550,  during  the  reign  of  Justinian. 
He  gave  to  the  western  church  the  first  regular 
collection  of  ecclestsstical  laws,  comprising  the 
canons  of  the  apostles  and  of  sever^  oonnoils, 
and  the  decrees  of  some  of  the  popes.  But  his  ' 
ohronologicol  labors  have  given  him  greater 
celebrity.  He  is  reputed  the  founder  of  the  era 
wbiob  for  more  than  ten  centuries  has  been 
observed  by  Christian  nations.  Before  him 
tbe  Christian  era  had  been  calculated  fkim 
the  death  ctf  Christ;  he  first  fixed  the  year 
of  the  incarnation  in  the  TC4th  year  of  Rome, 
and  tliis,  at  least  after  the  8th  century,  was 
universally  adopted  as  the  commencement  of 
the  era,    (See  Csbonoloot.) 

DIOirrSItB  OF  H1L1G1HVA8SD8,  a  Greek  his- 
torian and  rhetorician,  bom  in  Halicamassns, 
Caria,  about  70,  died  in  Rome  about  7  B.  C., 
having  removed  there  about  29.  Of  hb  life 
we  know  almost  nothing,  excepting  that  it  was 
for  the  most  part  spent  in  literary  lal>or.  He 
wrote  many  rhetorical  and  critical  essays,  and 
shortly  before  his  death  published  the  greatest 
of  his  works,  entitled  'Puaalt^  'Aftj^aiaXo^iii, 
or  "  Roman  Antiquities."  It  was  in  20  books, 
and  contained  the  history  of  Rome  from  the 
earliest  mythical  times  to  the  era  of  the  Pu- 
nic wars,  where  the  history  of  Polybius  he- 
gins.  Only  the  first  11  books  remain,  which 
end  with  the  year  441.  Several  fragments  and 
extracts  from  the  lost  nine  l>ooks  have  been 
preserved  in  the  coltecUons  made  by  command 
of  the  empreror  Constantine  Porphyrogenitns 
in  the  10th  century.  The  best  editions  of  his 
works  are  those  of  Hudson  (Oxford,  1704)  and 
Beiske  (Leipsic,  1774-'6).    Such  of  his  rhetor- 
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ical  ooraposittona  bb  have  been  preseTTsd  bftre 
been  published  separate!/  by  Grom  and  hy 
Westenuann.  There  is  an  English  translation 
of  the  "Koman  Antiquities,"  by  Edward  Spel- 
man  (4  vols,  ito,  London,  ITfiSJ. 

DlOirVSIIS.     See  BAOoHtie. 

DIOPHINTIIS  OF  ILEXilfHU,  the  onl/  Greek 
writer  on  algebra,  first  mentioned  by  John, 

EatriHTcta  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  8tb  century,  nn- 
)8S  he  be  idenUcal  witli  the  astronomer  Dio- 
phantuB,  Ml  whose  work  HypaCia  la  said  by 
Buidaa  to  have  written  a  commentary.  There 
are  no  more  definite  indicatioDs  of  his  era. 
When  his  MBS.  came  to  light  in  the  I6th  cen- 
tarj,  thirteen  books  of  his  'AptS/trrnxi  were  bd- 
nonnced,  only  six  of  which  have  been  produced. 

Another   treatise    by  him,    Uepl  ruv    'ApcBpar 

UoJivyiivuv  {"  On  Polygonal  Nnmbers"),  is  es' 
tant  These  books  oaatain  a  system  of  reoaon- 
ing  on  numbers  with  the  use  of  general  sym- 
b^e,  and  are  therefore  algebraical  treatises, 
though  the  demonstrations  are  written  out  at 
length  in  common  language.  The  term  Dio- 
phandne  was  ^tplied  by  some  modem  mathe- 
maticians to  the  peculiar  analysis  employed  iu 
investigating  the  theory  of  numbers.  The  sim- 
ilarity of  the  Diophantine  and  Hindoo  algebra 
renders  it  prubahla  that  they  had  a  common 
origin,  or  that  one  was  derived  from  the  other. 
The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  Fermat, 
in  Greek  and  Latin  (Toulonse,  1670).  They 
were  translated  into  German  by  Schniz  (Ber- 
lin, 1821).  The  sii  hooks  of  the  "  Arithmetic  " 
were  translated  into  French  by  St^vin  and 
Oirard  (Paris,  162G). 

DIOPIVHS.    See  Optios. 

DIOaOOUDES,  TtiMim  or  IMuIb,  a  medical 
and  botanical  writer  of  the  1st  or  2d  century 
A.  D.,  probably  a  Bative  of  Anazarbus  in  Cili- 
oia.  He  made  collections  of  plants  in  Asia 
Uinor,  Greece,  Italy,  and  Qaul,  and  wrote  a 
treatise  in  five  hooia  on  materia  medioa  (Iltpi 
'TliTT  'lorput^),  a  work  which  ei(]oyed  the 
h^hest  reputation  until  the  ITth  century.  It 
ia  now  chiefly  valuable  as  illnstrating  the  opio- 
ionsof  ancient  physicians  and  giving  some  idea 
of  their  attainments  in  natnral  history.  It  has 
been  translated  into  Arabic,  Italian,  Spanish, 
French,  and  German,  and  many  editions  of  it 
have  been  published  in  Latm  and  Greek. 

DMWCCM.    Bee  Castor  aitd  Poixitz. 

DIPHTHEIIA  (Qr.  Si^lpa,  membrane),  the 
name  of  a  disease  which  has  heretofore  re- 
ceived a  variety  of  appellations,  such  as  vlevi 
jUgyptiaown  nel  Synaeum,  cynanehe  maligna, 
angina  maligna,  angina  gangranosa,  morbiu 
tuffoeam  tel  tti-angulatorivt,  garrotillo,  an- 
gina mffocatwa,  malignant  sore  throat,  epi- 
demic croup,  Slo.  The  term  diphtherite  was 
applied  to  it  by  Bretonneau  in  1831,  whence 
originated  the  name  diphtheria  which  is  now 
in  common  use,  relating  to  the  formation  of  a 
false  membrane  in  the  throat  and  in  other  sit< 
nations,  analogous  to  that  which  characterizes 
the  disease  called,  among  other  names,  diph- 
theritic laryngitis,  or  true  oroop.    (See  Oboup.) 
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Recent  microscopical  observations,  howeTer, 
appear  la  show  points  of  difterence  between  the 
pseudo-membranous  morbid  product  in  the  two 
diseases.  In  diphtheria  the  false  membrane, 
aooompanying  inflammation,  appears  almost 
invariably  in  the  fauces  orthroat,  and  In  many 
cases  it  is  limited  to  this  situation.  It  may 
extend  more  'or  less  over  the  mucous  surface 
within  the  mouth  and  nostrils.  It  is  not  in- 
frequently produced  within  the  windpipe,  giv- 
ing rise  to  all  the  symptoms  of  true  croup,  and 
generally  proving  fatal.  Mucous  surfaces  else- 
where are  in  some  cases  the  seat  of  this  pecu- 
liar form  of  inflammation ;  namely,  in  the  eyes, 
the  ears,  the  organs  of  generation,  &c.  A  sim- 
ilar false  membrane  is  produced  in  some  oases 
on  the  skin,  In  situations  where  there  may 
be  either  wounds,  abrasions,  or  sores.  The 
local  affections  thus  characterized  cannot  be 
said  to  constitute  the  disease,  but  they  are  to 
be  conridered  as  the  manifestations  of  a  morbid 
oondition  of  the  system,  probably  Involving 
special  blood  changes,  the  essentia  natnre  of 
which  is  at  present  unknown.  In  other  words, 
diphtheria  belongs  among  the  diseases  which 
are  distinguished  nosologically  as  general  or 
constitutional.  The  disease  rarely  occurs  ex- 
cept as  an  epidemic.  Epidemic  diphtheria  has 
occurred  in  all  countries,  but  in  the  United 
States  only  occasional  sporadic  cases  were  ob- 
served daring  the  first  half  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. Bince  about  1866,  however,  there  bare 
been  repeated  epidemics  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  Whether  it  be  one  of  the  coin- 
mnnicabte  diseases,  that  is,  diffused  by  con- 
tagion or  infection,  is  an  open  question.  Per- 
sons Itetween  S  and  12  years  of  age  are  most 
apt  to  be  affected  with  it,  but  no  period  of 
life  is  exempt  from  a  liability  to  it.  The  falss 
membranes  are  found  freqnently  to  contain  a 
parasitic  fungus,  the  spores  and  spornlea  of  a 
cryptogamic  plant ;  and  the  idea  bss  been  en- 
tertiuned  that  the  disease  is  due  to  the  pres- 
ence of  these.  It  seems,  however,  more  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  they  are  merely  inci- 
dental to  the  local  affection,  the  morbid  pro- 
ducts furnishing  only  a  proper  nidus  or  soil  for 
their  growth  and  reproduction.  Different  epi- 
demics differ  much  in  the  rate  of  mortatitr. 
The  disease  is  sometimes  mild,  the  local  mani- 
festation being  confined  to  the  throat,  and  the 
constitutional  symptoms  slight.  In  other  cases 
it  has  a  degree  of  violence  and  a  fatal  tendency 
which  entitles  it  to  be  classed  among  the  ma- 
lignant diseases.  Death  sometimes  takes  place 
within  48  hours  after  the  attack.  The  degree 
and  extent  of  local  manifestations  are  in  geo- 
eral  commensurate  with  the  severity  and  dao- 
ger.  If  thelaryux  becomes  affected,  the  chances 
of  recovery  are  very  few.  Frequent  vomitinjt, 
diarrhraa,  hiemorrhage  from  the  nostrils  or 
elsewhere,  freqnencj  and  feebleness  of  the 
pulse,  convulsions,  delirium,  and  coma  are 
symptoms  which  denote  great  danger.  If  the 
larynx  is  affected,  death  may  take  place  from 
suffocation.     In  the  fatal  cases  in  which  the 
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UrjDi  escapes,  the  immediate  oause.of  death 
ti  nhaoetioD.  Faraljau  freqaently  occurs  as 
iwqael.  Tlia  mOBcles  of  the  throat  are  those 
mujt  Ukelj  to  become  more  or  less  paralyzed, 
nodermg  deglntiljoii  difficult  and  eometimes 
impod^bre.  With  or  without  paralysis  in  this 
litimlioii,  the  muscles  of  the  lower  limbs  may 
Im  pm^yzed,  or  the  muflclea  of  an  upper  and 
1  lover  limb  on  one  side.  Occasionally  tbe 
moscles  of  both  the  upper  and  lower  limbs 
■re  affected.  Vision  may  be  impaired  by  pa- 
nljffls  of  the  extenial  rectus  muscle,  causing 
Etrdbismas  or  squinting;  and  not  infrequently 
&r-sigfatediiess,  or  more  rarely  near-sighted- 
ce^  takes  place;  and  amaurosis  occurs  in 
some  cases.  Tbe  other  special  senses,  bearing, 
tiH%,  and  smell,  are  sometimes  affected.  These 
ijried  paralytic  affections  generally  occur  with- 
in a  few  weeks  after  oonvalewonoe  from  tbe 
diphtheria.  They  ore  as  likely  to  follow  in  oases 
where  the  disease  was  mild  as  where  it  was 
severe.  As  a  rule  complete  recovery  takes 
plai:e.  showing  that  the  parolyda  does  not  pro- 
ceeal  from  structural  changes.  Tbe  disease, 
when  paralysis  does  not  follow,  geuerolly  leaves 
the  patient  feeble  and  asiemic  for  a  consider- 
able period.  Sudden  death  from  syncope  has 
repeatedly  occurred  atter  convalesoenoe  had 
been  declared,  as  a  consequence  of  some  inus- 
eolar  effort;  hence  the  importance  of  enjoining 
qoictode  until  the  strength  is  in  some  measure 
nstored. — The  treatment  baa  been  supposed 
to  embrace,  as  a  highly  Important  measure, 
cauterizing  applications  to  the  throat  and  to 
ttie  local  affection  in  other  situations;  the  ob- 
jects being  to  destroy  or  modify  the  special 
character  of  the  inflammaUon,  to  limit  its  ex- 
kosion,  and  prevent  the  absorjition  of  septio 
matter.  Those  who  consider  tbe  efficient  cause 
of  the  peculiar  iudammatlou  to  be  the  presence 
of  cryptogamic  formations,  are  of  course  led 
to  attach  importance  to  applications  which 
destroy  v^table  life.  For  the  most  part, 
however,  in  this  country,  physicians  nave 
abandoned  severe  topical  measures,  limiting 
themselves  to  antiseptic  and  soothing  applica- 
tions. Clinical  experiences  seem  to  establish 
[he  propriety  of  this  plan.  The  chief  objects 
in  the  treatment  are  to  palliate  symptoms,  and 
Mpport  the  powers  of  life  by  the  judicious 
employment  of  tonic  remedies,  coiyoined  with 
alimentation  and  alcoholic  stimulants.  The 
latter  are  in  some  cases  given  in  large  quantity 
■itbont  inducing  their  excitant  effects;  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  some- 
times the  meana  of  saving  life.  In  the  oases  in 
vbich  the  larynx  becomes  affected,  the  mea- 
lares  are  indicated  which  belong  to  tbe  treat- 
neut  of  true  croup,  and  tracheotomy  is  to  be 
Nsorted  to  if  neoasaary  to  avert  death  A-om 
mffucalion.  Tbe  prospect  of  success  from  this 
operation  is  extremely  small;  yet,  as  it  un- 
vmbtedly  sometimes  rescues  a  patient  from 
impending  death,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  phy- 
a'ciia  not  to  withhold  the  chances  of  life,  how- 
ever small,  which  tracheotomy  affords. 
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DmOUTICS  (Or.  tfin-^/u,  a  doubling;  hence 
anything  folded  double,  as  a  written  docu- 
ment), the  science  of  tbe  knowledge  of  ancient 
documents,  and  especially  of  their  age  and  au- 
thenticity. The  charters  of  grants  from  sov- 
ereigns to  individuals  and  corporations  were 
formerly  called  diplomas,  and  the  word  is  ap- 
plied to  all  letters,  documents,  and  pieces  of 
writing  of  a  pablio  nature  that  have  come 
down  to  ua  from  the  middle  ages  and  the  sub- 
sequent centuries.  The  ancient  public  docu- 
ments of  tbe  Greeks  and  Koraans  have  per- 
ished, except  such  as  were  inscribed  on  atone 
or  metal.  Bat  a  vast  mass  of  manuscripts  of 
the  middle  ages  exists  in  Eorope,  whose  dates 
and  authenticity  can  only  be  settled  by  careful 
and  abilful  investigbtiOQ.  The  quality  of  the 
parchment  or  paper  and  of  the  ink,  and  the 
style  of  tbe  handwriting,  are  tbe  means  chief- 
ly relied  upon  to  determine  the  age  of  the 
document.  Formerly  ink  was  made  of  soot, 
and  red  ink  made  of  vermilion  waa  sometimes 
used.  Those  who  apply  themselves  to  the 
study  of  diplomatics  can  easily  distinguish  tbe 
ink  and  the  parchment  and  paper  of  one  epoch 
from  those  of  another.  The  variations  in 
handwriting  ore  also  ao  great  that  by  the 
character  sJone  it  is  possible  to  prononnca 
within  40  or  60  years  when  any  diploma  was 
written.  In  Europe  the  study  of  diplomatics 
has  been  much  cultivated.  Thestandard  book 
of  reference  on  the  aubjeot  ia  the  Ifouvenu 
traiU  de  diplomatique,  par  devx  Bittidietint 
(6  vols.  4to,  Paris,  1750). 

DIPPEL,  Jefeua  KMrad,  a  Gennan  mystic  and 
rationalist,  bom  at  the  castle  of  Frankenstein, 
Hesse,  Aug.  10,  1673,  died  at  Berleburg,  April 
2S,  1734.  He  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman, 
and  at  an  early  age  showed  a  strong  interest 
in  religious  matters.  He  studied  theology  at 
Giessen  and  philosophy  at  Wittenberg,  and 
went  subsequently  t<i  Btrasburg,  where  he  led 
a  disorderly  life,  and  had  to  leave  the  city,  it  is 
said,  on  account  of  being  implicated  in  a  bloody 
affray.  He  frequently  appeared  as  a  preacher, 
and  also  as  a  lecturer  on  astrology  and  chiro- 
mancy, and  published  in  1697  a  pamphlet  en- 
titled Orthodoxia  Ortiadoxorum,  and  in  1698 
another,  called  Papumvi  Prottitantiwn  vapu- 
lariM,  in  which  he  attacked  the  orthodox  party, 
r^ecClns  the  doctrines  of  the  atonement  and 
of  the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments.  He  was  con- 
sequently obliged  to  lead  a  wandering  life  to 
avoid  prosecution.  Having  squandered  his 
property  in  experiments  in  alchemy,  he  went  to 
Leyden,  obtained  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medi- 
cine, and  began  to  practise  as  a  physician.  He 
published  subsequently  some  other  pamphlets, 
one  of  which,  entitled  Alea  BeUi  MiueUnan- 
niei  (Amsterdam,  1711),  caused  bis  exile  from 
Holland.  He  went  to  Denmark,  where  he 
continued  to  declaim  against  the  clergy  and 
the  churches,  for  which  be  was  arrested  and 
imprisoned.  After  his  release  he  went  to 
Sweden,  where  he  practised  aa  a  physician 
with  contuderable  success ;   but  liaving  pub- 
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liahed  a  pamphlet  renrded  aa  heretioal,  he 
was  expelled  from  Uie  coantr;'  and  soon 
afterward  died.  He  acquired  much  Bcientlfio 
knowledge  and  made  some  valuable  discover- 
iea.  The  main  point  of  his  doctrine  waa  that 
Christianity  conBists  solely  in  the  practice  of 
virtue,  of  self-denial,  and  love  for  mankind. 
He  published  his  writin)^  nnder  tlie  oaine  of 
i  Deraocritus  (collected  imderthi 


larged  ed.,  Berleburg,  1743).  lie  attracted 
much  notice  in  his  day  in  Sweden  and  Ger- 
many,  and  is  frequently  mentioned  by  Sweden- 
borg  in  his  "  Spiritual  Diary."  His  biography 
waa  written  by  AckemiaoD  (Leipaio,  1781), 
and  Buchner  haa  ^ven  a  memoir  of  him  in 
the  Hittoritchtt  Tatehenbueh  for  18Q8. 

DIPTERl  (Gr,  dfc  twice,  and  irrepiu,  wing), 
an  order  of  insecta,  cont^ing  the  fiy,  moa- 
qnito,  &c.,  characterized  by  two  wings,  two 
knobbed  threada  (Jialtera,  balancers  or  puis- 
ers)  behind  the  wings,  and  a  homy  or  fleshy 
probOBoia.  They  midergo  a  complete  trans- 
formation ;  the  larvte,  nsually  called  maggots, 


have  no  feet,  and  have  the  breathing  holes 
generally  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  body ; 
the  pupra  or  nymphs  are  either  incaaed  in  the 
dry  skin  of  the  larvffi,  or  naked,  showing  the 
wings  and  legs  free  and  unconlincd.  The  head 
is  large,  globular,  counected  with  the  boiiy  by 
a  very  slender  neck,  and  is  capable  of  a  con- 
siderable pivot-like  motion ;  the  greater  part, 
especially  in  the  malea,  is  occupied  .by  the 
bnlliant  compound  eyes,  the  single  ocelli, 
when  they  exist,  being  on  the  top  of  the  head. 
Under  the  head  is  the  proboscis  or  sucker, 
which  in  some  kinds  can  be  drawn  up  and 
concealed  in  the  mouth  ;  it  consists  of  a  long 
channel,  ending  in  two  fieshy  lips,  and  enclo- 
sing on  il«  upper  aide  from  two  to  sis  fine  bris- 
tles, sharp  aa  needle^  and  making  the  punc- 
tures so  familiarly  known  in  the  case  of  mos- 
qnito  bites;  as  this  apparatus  takes  the  place 
of  the  jaws  of  other  insecta,  these  wounds  may 
properly  be  called  bitea   The  saliva  which  flows 


tain  the  Uuiceta  in  position,  and  the  latter  hav- 
ing made  their  punctnres  form  a  groove  along 

which  the  vegetable  or  animal  fluids  rise  by 
the  SQctorial  power  of  the  insect  aud  by  capil- 
lary attraction.  In  the  flies  which  only  lap 
tlieir  food  the  proboscis  is  large  and  flesliy. 
The  antennra  in  the  gnats  are  long  and  many- 
jointed,  in  the  fiies  short  and  tliick,  at  the 
base  of  the  proboscis.  The  wings  are  generally 
horizontal  and  delicate,  with  many  simple  veins ; 
the  posterior  wings  are  metamorphosed  int« 
the  balancers  or  poisera.  Some  entomologist^ 
as  Latreille,  think  tlie  poisers  do  not  corre- 
spond lo  posterior  wings,  but  are  vesicular  ap- 
pendages connected  with  the  posterior  respi- 
ratory trachete  of  tlte  chest.  Just  behind  the 
wing  joints,  and  in  front  of  the  poisers,  are  two 
small  convex  scalea,  opening  and  abutting  with 
the  wings,  and  called  winglels.  The  thorax  is 
often  the  hardest  part  of  the  insect,  composed 
principally  of  the  mesothorax.  The  abdomen 
is  not  always  united  to  tha  thorax  by  (he 
whole  of  its  posterior  diameter,  and  in  many 
females  ends  m  a  retracUle  jointed  ovipositor. 
The  legs,  six  in  number,  are  usually  long  and 
slender,  with  five  articulate  tarsi  and  two 
claws  at  the  end,  besides  two  or  three  little 
cushion-like  eipanaions,  by  meaosof  which  they 
are  able  to  ascend  the  smoothest  anrfaces  and 
to  walk  with  the  back  downward  with  perfect 
security.  According  to  Uarcel  de  Serrea,  the 
dorsal  vessel  (the  heart)  in  diptera  is  narrow 
and  its  pulaatJona  are  frequent.  Respiration  in 
the  adult  is  carried  on  by  vesicular  and  tubular 
trocbeK.  The  nervous  system  consists  of  an 
aggregate  of  cerebral  ganglia,  and  in  some  of 
nine  other  ganglia,  three  in  the  thorax  and 
six  in  the  abdomen,  connected  by  longitudinal 
simple  oomraissurea  or  cords;  the  larvm  have 
usually  one  more  pair  of  ganglia  than  the 
adulta,  and  have  the  commissures  often  double. 
The  proboscis  being  the  transformed  under  lip, 
often  geniculate,  the  perforating  bristles  may 
be  regarded  asmaxillEe,  mandibles,  and  tongue. 
Id  those  iarvsi  which  have  a  distinct  hood,  as 
in  the  mosquito,  the  jaws  are  arranged  for 
mastication,  though  some  of  the  pieces  are 
wanting;  but  in  the  acephalona  maggots  the 
mouth  is  suctorial.  Conimuuicating  with  the 
gullet  is  a  thin-walled  vesicle,  the  ancking 
stomach,  in  which  the  fluids  awallowed  are 
temporarily  deposited  \  the  stomach  proper  ia 
long  and  narrow,  and  makes  many  convolu- 
tinus  in  the  abdomen.  The  end  of  the  intes- 
tine is  short,  muscular,  and  pyriform.  The 
uriniferous  vessels  are  long,  and  generally  four 
in  number,  opening  into  Uie  lower  extremity 
of  the  stomach  ;  the  ovaries  consist  usually  of 
many  short  three-  or  four-chaml>ered  tubes, 
terminating  in  a  short  or  a  convoluted  oviduct; 
the  testicK's  are  two,  simple,  and  generally  oval 
or  pyriform,  with  long  vasa  dcfereniia  ending 
in  tho  ejaculatory  duct  in  common  with  two 
simple  accessory  mucous  glands,  and  with 
horny  valves  enveloping  the  projecting  copu- 
latury  organ.     The    larvm  or   maggots   are 
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vithoat  legs,  generollf  wbitisb,  mi  vsiy  ex- 
tt«dingl;  in  form  and  habite.  The  larrn  of 
Ui«  moequito  are  aqmitic,  breathing  with  the 
belli  downward  through  the  tabalar  tml  Bur- 
Konded  with  feather-like  appendages,  and  the 
pipiB  tmnble  about  in  water  bj  means  of  two 
iivil  fins.  These  larvce,  and  those  of  most 
Ha  which  hare  foar  or  six  briatlea  in  the  pro- 
lostii,  have  a  distinct  homy  head,  aod  cast 
tiieir  skins  to  become  pnp»,  which  are  gener- 
tlif  brownish ;  manj  have  thorns  and  pri<:kles 
on  the  body  hj  which  thej  work  their  way 
oat  of  their  coverings ;  a  fitw  cover  themselveB 
<>ith  silken  webs  and  spin  cocoons.  The  larvae 
of  other  flies,  with  a  Bofl  retractile  head,  living 
by  saction,  increase  rapidly  in  size,  and  change 
their  form  without  casting  off  their  skins, 
which  shorten  and  hordeo,  forming  a  case 
witiiin  which  the  larva  changes  into  a  pipa, 
iriiicb  comes  forth  a  fly  by  forcing  off  one 
end  of  the  caae.  Thoagh  this  order  contains 
tbe  bloodthirsty  mosquito,  tbe  disgnsting  flesh 
Ey,  and  many  inaecta  depositing  their  eggs  in 
the  bodies  of  living  animals,  it  is  most  nse- 
fiiL  Hiip[dying  food  to  insectivorons  birds,  and 
ctnsumiBg  decomposing  animd  and  vegetable 
rabstances.  Their  life  in  the  perfect  state  is 
shorty  very  few  surviving  tbe  rigor  of  win- 
ter.— Among  the  genera  with  many-jointed 
aotennte  the  following  are  the  most  interesting 
and  best  known  :  Cultx  (Linn.)  contains  the 
well  known  gnats  and  mosqaitoes,  whose 
luvs  and  pnpiB  are  so  oomraun  in  stagnant 
water,  called  wigglers  and  tumblers,  and 
vhiHe  adnlt  females  pierce  with  their  lancets 
ud  annoy  by  their  nocturnal  bam  the  hnman 
nee  from  Lapland  to  the  tropica ;  the  best 
toown  specres  are  the  0.  pipietit  of  Europe, 
and  the  V,  Amerieamu  of  this  country,  which 
is  probably  distinct  The  genus  eeeidomyia 
<L«tr.)  inclndea  many  species  interesting  to 
the  s^caltorist,  as  the  Hessian  fly  {0.  de- 
tlmtUtr,  Say),  the  wheat  fly  (C  tritiei,  Ifirby), 
and  the  willow-gall  Sy  {C.  taliei*,  Ftt«h),  in- 
jnrions  in  the  larva  state.  The  genus  tipula 
(Lion.)'  especiallv  T.  oleraeea  (Linn.),  cora- 
nMnly  knoirn  in  England  by  the  name  of  Har- 
rr  Long-legs,  is  noted  for  its  depredations  in 
tite  larva  condition  on  the  tender  roots  of 
meadow  planta.  In  the  genus  rimuliv,n  (Latr.) 
are  the  black  fly  and  the  midges  of  the 
northern  parts  of  America.  The  ijlack  fly  (5. 
ttalatum,  Harris)  Alls  the  air  daring  tbe 
month  of  Jnoe  in  Canada  and  the  northern 
states;  it  flies  in  the  daytime,  and  is  so  sav- 
^  that  erery  bite  draws  blood,  sometimes 
aceonipanied  by  considerable  irritation ;  it  is 
llact,  with  transparent  vringa,  and  about  A 
(^  an  inch  long.  Aiter  continaing  through 
Jime,  it  is  followed  by  another  species  (5.  no- 
ci'vm,  Harris),  called  "  no-see- 'em  "  by  the  In- 
dian} of  Maine  from  their  minuteness;  they 
MQiti  forth  toward-  evening,  creep  nnder  any 
kind  of  garment,  and  produce  a  sharp,  fiery 
pain  witlioat  drawing  blood;  they  are  very 
troablcMmie  in  Jnlj  and  August.    Among  those 


with  few  joints  in  the  anteniue  is  the  genns 

tofiantM  (Linn.),  which  contains  the  large  horse 
flies,  as  T.  borinus  (Linn.),  dark  brown,  an  inch 
long,  common  in  Enrope,  where  there  are  more 
thon  40  other  species.  The  most  common 
American  species  is  T.  atratut  (Fabr.),  black 
with  a  whitish  bloom  on  the  baek  ;  the  eyes 
are  very  large,  shining  black,  with  two  jet- 
black  bands  across  them ;  it  is  about  an  inch 
long,  with  an  eipanse  of  wings  of  two  inclies. 
The  oninge-belted  horse  fly  (Z  ciimtas,  Fabr.) 
is  smaller  and  less  cominon,  black,  with  the 
first  tliree  rings  of  the  body  orange.  A  smaller 
species  is  T.  lineola  (Fabr.),  with  a  whitish 
line  along  the  top  of  the  hind  body.  In  sum- 
mer these  flies  are  verj  troublesome  to  cattle 
and  horses,  being  able  to  pierce  through  tbe 
thickest  hide  with  their  ux-armed  proboscis ; 
a  strong  decoction  of  walnut  leaves,  applied  as 
a  wash,  is  said  to  keep  them  off.  The  golden- 
eyed  forest  flies  (ehrytopt,  Meig.)  are  known  ■ 
by  their  brilliant  spotted  eyes  and  their  banded 
wings ;  smaller  tlian  horse  flies,  they  resemble 
them  In  their  habits,  frequenting  woods  and 
thickets  in  July  and  Aagnst ;  some  are  wholly 
black,  others  striped  with  black  and  yellow. 
The  bee  fly  (bombyliut  aqaalit,  Fabr)  flies  with 
great  swiftness  through  snnny  paths  in  the 
woods,  hovering  over  flowers  and  sucking  their 
honey,  like  bumming  birds;  it  is  abont  three 
eighths  of  an  inch  long,  shaped  like  a  hnmble- 
bee,  and  covered  with  yellowish  hairs ;  the  ex- 
panse of  the  wings  is  about  an  inch;  they  are 
divided  longitudinally  into  two  eqnal  parts  by 
the  colors,  the  outer  half  being  dark  brown 
and  the  inner  colorless.  Among  the  flies  which 
prey  on  other  insecta,  seizing  them  on  the  wing 
or  on  plants,  is  the  genns  midai  ^atr.),  of 
which  the  orange-banded  species  (M,  Jilatiu, 
Fabr.)  is  sometimes  1}  in.  long  and  ^  in.  in 
expanse  of  wings ;  tbe  general  color  is  black ; 
it  frequents  the  woods  in  July  nnd  Angust, 
where  it  may  be  often  seen  flying  or  backing 
in  the  sun ;  the  larva  is  a  cylindrical  roeggot; 
growing  to  the  length  of  2  in. ;  the  pupa  mea- 
sures 1^  in,  in  length,  is  brown,  with  forked 
tail,  eight  thorns  on  the  fore  part  of  the  body, 
and  numerous  sharp  teeth  on  tire  edges  of  the 
abdominal  rings;  it  pushes  itself  half  out  of  its 
hole  when  the  fly  is  about  to  come  forth.  The 
genera  laplvria  (Fabr.)  and  aiilui  (Linn.)  are 
also  predaceous  in  the  winged  state ;  in  the 
former  tbe  antenna  are  blunt  at  the  end,  in  the 
latter  slender-pointed;  tbe  fonner  resemble 
large  bumblebees  in  their  thick  and  heav; 
bodies  and  legs.  In  the  larva  state  these  asil- 
ians  live  in  tlie  ground,  where  they  do  much 
mischief  to  the  roots  of  plants.  The  soldier 
files  (itratiomyrla)  have  two  spineS  on  the 
hinder  part  of  the  thorax ;  the  proboscis  con- 
tains only  four  bristles,  and  ends  with  fleshy 
lips  adapted  for  sucking  vegetable  J  Dices ;  they 
are  fond  of  wet  places,  and  their  larvio  live  in 
stagnant  pools,  some  thrusting  their  hreatbihg 
tube  oat  of  the  water ;  they  undergo  transfor- 
mation within  the  hardened  larral  akin.    The   ' 
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genus  ttratiomyt  (GleofF.)  has  a  broad  oral  body, 
of  a  dark  color,  with  yellow  markiDgs  on  each 
side,  and  the  antennte  eomewhat  epindle-shaped. 
The  genuB  larffui  (Fabr.)  is  said  to  hate  no 
spineB  OD  the  thorax,  a  slender  body,  of  a  bril- 
liant grass- gfeen,  about  half  an  inoh  long,  with 
a  bristle  on  the  end  of  the  antennte.  These  in- 
sects delight  in  suniiy  weathe^,  being  dull  and 
inactive  in  cloudy  dajs ;  the  larvte  are  found  in 
dung  and  rich  moald.  The  sj/rphida  have  also 
a  deshy  proboscis,  and  live  on  the  hooej  of 
flowers ;  they  reaombJe  bees,  wasps,  and  hor- 
nets in  shape  and  color,  and  sometimes  ]&j 
their  eggs  in  the  nests  of  these  insects;  others 
drop  their  ova  among  plant  lioe,  wliich  the 
yonng  eagerly  feed  upon.  The  larvie  of  the 
genns  helopMlvi  (Meig.)  were  named  by  Rfiau- 
mnr  rat-tailed  maggots,  from  the  great  length 
of  their  tabular  tails,  which  serve  as  respi- 
ratory organs;  the  eiperimenta  of  Reaumur 
■  show  that  while  the  insect  lies  concealed  in 
mud,  its  reapiratory  tube  may  reach  five 
inches  to  the  snr&oe  of  the  water  j  it  seems 
to  be  compoaed  of  two  portions,  which  slide 
one  into  the  other  like  the  joints  of  a  telescope. 
Some  of  the  larvte  of  this  family  live  in  rotten 
wood.  The  family  amopidas  resemble  siender- 
bodied  wasps;  tlie  antennie  are  long  and  three- 
jointed  ;  the  proboscis  is  long,  slender,  and  ge- 
niculate. The  genus  cotiopi  (Linn.)  is  generally 
black,  and  about  half  an  toon  long;  more  than 
20  apeciea  are  described,  usually  found  on  flow- 
ers in  June  and  July,  but  not  in  large  num- 
bers; they  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  larvte  and 
the  perfect  insects  of  the  bumblebee,  in  whose 
bodies  their  young  underso  metamorphosis. 
The  common  stable  fly  belongs  to  the  genos 
ttoTooxyi  (Fabr.);  the  flesh  fiy  to  tarcophaga 
(Ueig.);  the  house  fly  and  the  meat  fly  to 
mjuea  (Linn.) ;  the  flower  flies  to  ant?iomyia 
(Ueig.);  the  cheese  fly  to  pte^At^  (Fallen.); 
the  dung  fly  to  Katophaga  (Meig.);  the  fruit 
and  gali  flies  to  ortatu  (Fallen.)  and  tepkritU 
(Lstr.).  (See  Flt.)  Tlje  gadflies  or  hot  flies, 
compri^ng  the  genera  attTtu  (Linn.)  and  ffot- 
terophilui  (Leach),  affect  reapeotively  the  oz 
andtheliorse.  (See  Gadfly.)  Various  winged 
and  wingleM  ticks  infest  the  horse,  sheep,  and 
birds,  belonging  to  the  order  of  diptera,  but 
forming  wit£  the  spider  flies  the  order  Aomti- 
2o^(«ra of  Leach  and  the  English  entomologists; 
they  include  the  genera  kippobotat  (Linn,), 
mehpkagu*  (Latr.),  and  omithomyia  (Latr.). 
(See  Tick.)  The  pulicida,  or  fleas,  are  wing- 
less diptera,  with  bard,  compressed  bodies,  a 
flucker-like  mouth,  and  hind  legs  formed  for 
leaping;  they  live  principally  upon  the  bodies 
of  other  animals.  (See  Efizoa.) — At  the  end  of 
this  order  may  he  mentioned  the  genus  nycte- 
rtWo  (Latr.),  the  spider  fly,  a  wingless  insect 
resembling  a  spider;  the  small  head  seems  a 
mere  tubercle  on  the  anterior  and  dorsal  por- 
tion of  the  thorax ;  the  eyes  are  like  minute 
grains;  the  thorax  is  semicircular;  the  ante n- 
nie  are  extremely  short,  inserted  close  together, 
and  immediately  in  front  of  the  eyes.    These 
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flies  nesQe  in  the  hair  of  hats,  among  which 
they  move  with  great  rapidity;  according  to 
Col.  Montagn,  when  they  suck  the  blood  of 
bats  they  are  obliged  to  place  themselves  on 
tbeir  backs  on  accoont  of  the  dorsid  position 
of  the  head.  This  last  division  of  the  diptera 
is  not  produced  &om  eggs  deposited  in  the 
usual  manner,  bnt  the  larva  is  hatched  and  de- 
veloped within  the  body  of  the  mother,  and  is 
not  twm  till  it  arrives  at  the  state  of  pupa; 
hence  these  genera  have  been  caiieA  pupipara 
by  Latroille.  The  pupa  when  bom  is  nearly 
as  large  as  the  parent,  enclosed  in  a  cocoon, 
the  altered  skin  of  the  larva  at  first  soft  and 


escapes.     The  genera  of  diptera  make  up  for 
their  smell  size  by  their  countless  swarms. 

DlPnCHS  (Gr.  etjrrvxa,  from  «r,  twice,  and 
wrieaeiv,  to  fold),  tablets  anciently  used  for 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  purposes.  Among  tlie 
Romans  and  Greeks,  the  term  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Christian  era  designated  two 
tablets  united  by  a  binge,  and  used  as  a  note 
book.  Even  when  several  tablets  or  leaves 
were  included  between  the  omimiented  covers, 
they  were  still  called  diptychs.  The  tablets 
were  made  of  ivory,  wood,  or  metal,  and  some- 
times of  slate  or  papyrus,  or  of  gold  and  Kilver, 
The  external  faces  were  more  or  less  orna- 
mented ;  the  interiors  were  smooth,  so  as  to  re- 
ceive a  coating  of  wax,  or  to  admit  leaves  of 
parchment  or  papyrus.  They  were  carried 
suspended  to  the  belt  or  wrist;  served  for  epis- 
tolary correspondence  (in  which  case  they  were 
sealed  by  the  writer  before  being  sent  to  their 
destination) ;  were  presented  as  gifts  by  con- 
suls and  other  high  dignitaries  to  the  emperors 
and  senators,  and  to  their  friends  and  relatives; 
and  were  even  distributed  by  them  among  the 
people  on  the  occasion  of  the  public  games, 
&c.  The  oldest  consular  dlptychs  known  bear 
the  date  of  A.  D.  40G,  and  are  attributed  to 
Stilicho. — In  liturgical  usage  the  diptychs  were 
public  lists  or  tables,  which  in  the  early  church 
were  read  by  the  deacon  from  the  ambon  da- 
ring the  celebration  of  the  liturgy.  They  con- 
tained, in  so  many  separate  columns  or  leaves, 
the  names  of  the  persons  who  made  "the  offer- 
ing" that  day  ;  uioae  of  the  chief  personages, 
lay  and  ecclesiastical,  in  communion  with  that 
particular  church ;  the  names  of  the  saints, 
martyrs,  and  coofessora  of  the  faith ;  and  those 
of  the  faithful  who  hod  departed  this  life  in 
the  orthodox  communion.  Hence,  to  have  the 
name  of  any  person,  living  or  dead,  erased 
from  the  diptychs,  was  equivalent  to  an  act 
of  excommnni cation. — In  art  the  name  diptych 
is  given  to  two  panels  united  by  a  hinge,  whose 
interior  surface  is  painted.  It  is  common  to 
meet  with  such  diptychs  containing  on  one  side 
the  angel  Gabriel,  and  on  the  other  the  Virgin 
Mar;  receiving  his  salutation.  When  there  is 
a  large  central  compartment,  with  two  side 
panels  folding  over  it.  it  ia  called  a  triptych. 
Such  is  the  celebrated  Dombild  or  altarpiece 
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DIRCE 

at  the  »tlwdral  of  Col<wiie,  having  in  the  cen- 
tre the  adoration  of  the  Ma^  and  on  ths  sides 
Uie  legend  of  Bt.  UreaU  and  her  companions. 

DttlX,  in  Greek  mythology,  daughter  of 
'Qdios  and  wife  of  Lycos,  king  of  Thebes,  nho 
liid  repudiated  Antiope,  his  first  wife,  X)irce, 
jnloQS  of  the  tatter,  bad  her  pnt  in  chains,  but 
ZeuB  aided  her  to  escape  to  Mount  Cithieron, 
where  she  gave  birth  to  two  sons  by  him, 
Anphion  and  Zethas.  To  revenge  the  iqjury 
to  their  mother,  these  two  went  to  Thebes, 
iJew  Lycos,  and  tied  Dirce  to  the  horns  of  a 
txill,  tiy  trtuch  she  was  dragged  aboot  until 
dead.  The  punishment  of  Dirce  is  the  sotgect 
of  the  celebrated  marble  groap  known  as  the 
Farnese  ball,  in  the  national  id  nseom  at  Naples. 
Accoiding  to  Pliny,  it  was  the  joint  work  of  the 
Rhodian  sculptors  Apollonins  and  Touriacos, 
who  cut  it  from  a  single  blocic  of  marble,  and 
was  sent  from  Rhodes  to  Rome.  It  was  dis- 
covered in  154fl  inthe  baths  of  Caracalla,  mnch 
iqjared,  and  was  restored  by  Bianchi  ander 
the  anperintendence  of  Uichel  Angela.  It  was 
•t  first  placed  in  the  Fameae  palace  in  Rome, 
hot  in  1788  was  removed  to  Naples.  It  rep- 
resenta  Amphion  and  Zethus  restraining  tlie 
Etraggling  boll,  and  preparing  to  bind  Dirce  to 
hia  horns,  with  Antiope  standing  near.  Sev- 
eral animals  are  represented  about  tbe  base. 

MRECrOBT,  Eientlvc  (Fr.  direetoire  exicu- 
tif),  the  name  given  to  tbe  eiecntive  govern- 
ment of  the  first  French  republic,  established 
by  the   coi(stitntion   of  Fructidor,   year   III. 

SAognst,  1T95).  This  constitntion  was  framed 
-y  tbe  moderate  repnblicon  party,  whose  infln- 
enoe  prevailed  after  the  fsJ!  of  Robespierre. 
Tbe  legislative  power  was  vested  bj  it  in  two 
membliea,  the  cooncil  of  GOO  and  the  council 
of  tbe  ancients,  the  former  having  the  exclu* 
Bve  right  of  proposing  laws  for  the  considera- 
tioD  of  the  latter.  The  judicial  authoritj  woa 
committed  to  elective  judges.  The  executive 
directory-  consisted  of  nve  members,  and  was 
chosen  one  each  year  by  the  council  of  the  an- 
deuts  from  a  list  of  candidates  presented  by 
that  of  500.  The  directory  promulgated  the 
Uwa,  appointed  the  ministers,  and  had  the 
management  of  militarj  and  naval  atTairs,  and 
the  right  of  repelling  hostilities,  though  not 
of  declaring  war.  The  directors  decided  ques- 
tions by  a  m^ority  vote,  and  presided  by  turns 
three  months  eacb,  the  presiding  member  bav- 
in;: the  signature  and  the  seal.  During  their 
term  of  office  none  of  them  could  have  B  per- 
Hmal  command,  or  absent  himself  for  more 
than  Ave  days  from  the  place  where  Che  conn- 
cils  held  their  lesuona,  withont  their  permis- 
fion ;  and  after  they  had  left  office  they  could 
hold  no  command  for  two  years,  nor  be  ra- 
eh^Ced  for  five.  The  balanee  of  power  estab- 
lidied  by  this  constitution  eTcit«d  antagonism 
iKtween  &e  different  branches  of  tbe  govem- 
dkdL  The  c<v)'ention  decreed  that  in  the 
first  election  two  thirds  of  the  members  of  the 
tiro  cooncila  shonld  be  chosen  from  its  own 
body.    This  arbitrary  act  led  to  violent  ogita* 
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tlons  tn  Paris,  and  finally  to  an  insurrection  of 
the  rojolist  sections  on  the  13th  Veiid4miair« 

(Oct  0,  176S),  which  was  suppressed  by  Bar- 
ros  and  Bonaparte.  The  convention  having 
held  ita  cIoside  session  on  Oct.  26,  the  two 
councils  held  their  drst  on  the  28th,  and  on 
Nov.  1  elected  Barras  and  Lar£veilli£re-L^ 
peani,  Rewbell,^  Letourneur,  and  Camot  as 
directors.  Their  first  proclamation  promised 
a  firm  mle  and  inspired  confidence.  Comot 
organized  the  armies,  and  directed  their  move- 
ments; Moreau  received  the  command  of  the 
army  of^he  Rhine,  Joardan  that  of  tbe  Sombre 
andH^se;  Hoche  suppressed  the  insurrection 
in  th^^Vendfe,  and  Bonaparte  conquered  Italy. 
But  the  elections  of  the  year  V.  (May,  17fi7> 
gave  the  royalists  a  preponderance  in  the  coan- 
ciis,  which  was  supported  hy  the  minority  of 
the  directory,  while  Barras,  Lar^veilli^re,  and 
Rewbell  sided  with  the  minority  in  the  legis- 
lative bodies.  The  movements  of  tbe  royallsta 
became  more  and  more  threatening,  when  tbe 
minority  of  the  directors  agreed  to  save  the 
republic  by  an  act  of  violence.  This  was  eie- 
ciit«d  by  the  aid  of  the  arm;  on  the  18th  Fruc- 
tidor (Sept.  4,  1797).  More  than  SO  members 
of  tlie  two  conncifs,  with  Uamot,  BarthSlemy, 
who  had  replaced  Letourneur,  and  a  number 
of  other  influential  persons,  were  condemned 
to  transportation,  and  a  persecution  of  both 
royalists  and  anarchists  was  commenced.  Mer- 
lin of  l>oual  and  Francois  of  Neufch^tean  were 
substitoted  fur  the  two  proscribed  directors, 
of  whom  Camot  escaped  to  Germany.  Saved 
by  the  army  of  the  interior,  the  republican  mle 
was  maintained  by  the  victories  and  extortions 
of  the  armies  abroad.  The  treaty  of  Campo 
Formio  was  concloded ;  Switzerland  and  the 
Papal  States  were  overrun  and  revolution- 
,iEed ;  and  Bonaparte  was  sent  to  Flgrpt  to  at- 
tack England  indirectly.  But  the  extreme  rev- 
olutionary party  carried  the  elections  for  the 
year  VL  (May,  1798),  a  part  of  which  were 
annulled  by  another  violation  bf  the  constitu- 
tion. A  new  coalition  against  France  was 
formed.  Switzerland  and  Italy  were  loel  as 
rapidly  as  won.  The  repcblicans  t>ecanie  im- 
patient of  tbe  role  of  the  directory,  in  which 
Treilhard  had  replaced  Frangois,  and  Sieyfts 
was  elected  instead  of  Rewbeil.  Finally  the 
councils  compelled  Treilhard,  Merlin,  and  Lar6- 
veiUi^re  to  resign  on  the  SOth  Prairial  (June 
18,  1799).  Barrae  saved  his  office  by  the  de- 
sertion of  his  ossociotes,  and  maintained  him- 
self with  Sieyis  and  the  three  new  directors, 
Gohier,  Monlins,  and  Roger  Duooe,  till  the  18th 
Bmmaire  (Kot.  S,  1T99),  when  Bonaparte 
overthrew  ttie  directory  and  the  constitution, 
and  became  master  of  France  under  the  title 
of  consul.  ;The  directory  ruled  France  four 
years  and  a  few  days,  and  had  altogether  18 
members,  of  whom  only  Barras  officiated  du- 
ring the  wholtt  period. 

DIlfiCHiD,  f  town  of  ProBBio,  in  the  province 
of  West  ProsJo,  sitnated  onthe  Vistula,  19  m, 
S.  S.  E.  of  D^tzic,  on  the  railway  from  Berlin 
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to  Daatrio ;  pop,  in  1871,  7,?61.  The  ViBtala 
ifl  orossed  here  b;  a  magmficent  railway  bridge 
about  2,700  ft.  loi^.  The  town  is  walled,  and 
coDtains  a  Oatholio  and  a  Protestant  cburcb. 
The  manafaetnres  are  principallj  of  leather. 
Five  annoal  fairs  are  held  here. 

DISCIPLES,  Chink  vf  the,  a  religiooB  bodj, 
designated  as  "  Disciples  of  Christ,"  "  Giiris- 
tiana,"  the  "  Ohnrcfa  of  Christ,"  &o.,  resolting 
from  an  effort  to  effect  nnioii  among  the  Prot- 
estant denominations  in  western  Pennsylvaiua. 
In  the  beginning  of  thepreaent  oentnry  aeverai 
independent  rebgioua  movements  for  this  pur- 
pose oconrred  in  different  parts  of  the  United 
States.  The  one  whioh  gave  immediate  origin 
and  distinctive  character  to  the  body  now 
knonu  as  "  Disciples  "  was  initiated  in  1809  by 
Thomas  OampbeU,  aided  b^  his  son  Alexander, 
to  whose  ability'  and  energy  its  anccesafol  pro- 
gress is  munlj  attributed,  and  by  whom  it  was 
chiefly  directed.  The  original  purpose  was  to 
heal  the  divisions  of  religions  society,  and  to 
establish  a  common  baas  of  Christian  anion. 
It  was  thooffht  that  these  objects  could  be  at- 
tained by  ta^g  the  Bible  alone  as  a  gnide,  and 
its  express  tea^ings  as  the  only  anUioritative 
standard  of  faith  and  practice,  allowing  mean- 
while entire  Uberty  of  opinion  in  relation  to  all 
matters  not  Ailly  revealed.  Upon  these  prin- 
plee  a  connderable  society  was  formed,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  members  from  Presbyterian 
chnrohes.  Atler  some  time  the  qoestions  ttf 
infant  baptism  and  the  ase  of  sprinkling  as 
baptism  became  matters  of  investigation,  and 
it  was  finally  decided  by  a  large  minority  that 
there  was  no  Scripture  warrant  for  either  prac- 
tice. Becoming  then  a  society  of  immersed 
believers,  they  were  soon  after  united  with  the 
Redstone  Baptist  association,  stipulating,  how- 
ever, in  writing,  that  "no  standard  of  doctrine 
or  bond  of  church  union,  other  than  the  Holy 
Soriptores,  shoald  be  re<juired."  By  means  of 
this  union  with  the  Baptists,  the  principles  aud 
views  of  the  Disciples,  developed  and  defended 
by  Alexander  OampbeU  in  his  writings  and 

Sablic  disonesions,  were  widely  disseminated, 
leanwhile  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  led  by 
degrees  to  the  discovery  and  inti-oduction  of 
several  characteristics  of  primitive  Christianity 
which,  as  the  Disciples  held,  had  been  long 
overlooked  and  neglected.  Among  these,  a 
prominent  one  was  "baptism  for  the  remis- 
sion of  sins."  As  the  apostle  Peter,  in  reply 
to  believing  penitents  who  asked  what  they 
ebonld  do,  said,  "  Repent  and  be  baptized 
every  one  of  yon,  in  the  name  of  Jeans  Christ, 
for  the  remission  of  sins,  and  ye  shall  receive 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,"  it  was  believed 
that  the  same  answer  should  still  be  given 
to  such  inquirers,  and  that  it  was  tbe  divine 
plan  thus  to  impart  through  the  institution 
of  baptism  an  assurance  of  pardon.  This  be- 
came therefore  a  distinguishing  feature  of  the 
reformation  urged  by  the  Disciples.  Another 
characteristic  was  the  practice  of  weekly  com- 
manion,  after  the  example  of  the  primitive 


church.  In  preBsing  these  matters  upon  the 
acceptance  of  the  Baptists,  a  spirit  of  opposi- 
tion was  at  length  aronsed  in  various  quarters, 
especially  in  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  and  a 
separation  to  some  extent  ensued,  many  of  the 
Baptists  remaining  connected  with  the  Disci- 
ples. At  the  close  of  1831  their  numbers  were 
still  ftirther  augmented  by  a  anion  between 
them  and  a  numerous  body  which  had  origi- 
nated in  Eentncky  and  some  other  western 
states,  under  the  labors  of  B.  W.  Stime  and 
others,  who,  some  years  prior  to  the  movement 
led  by  Thomas  and  Alexander  Campbell,  hod 
separated  from  the  Presbyterian  commnnion, 
and  in  like  manner  attempted  to  effect  a  union 
of  Christians  upon  the  Bible  alone.  These  per- 
sons, adopting  baptism  for  remission  of  sins, 
and  the  ancient  order  of  things  as  practised  by 
tbe  Disciples,  became  entirely  assimilated  with 
the  latter. — Although  the  Disciples  r^ect 
creeds  as  bonds  of  fellowsliip,  and  disapprove 
of  the  technical  language  of  popular  theology, 
they  do  not  materially  differ  from  the  evangd- 
ical  denominations  in  their  views  of  the  great 
matters  of  Christianity.  The  following  synop- 
sis by  Alexander  OampbeU  is  a  fair  expression 
of  their  sentiments  on  the  points  involved: 
"1.  I  believe  that  all  Scripture  given  by  in- 
spiration of  God  is  profitable  for  teaching,  for 
conviction,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in 
righteousness,  that  the  man  of  God  may  be  per- 
fect and  thoroughly  accomplished  for  eve^ 
good  work,  2.  I  believe  in  one  God,  as  mani- 
fested in  the  person  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  are,  therefore,  one 
in  nature,  power,  and  volition.  3.  1  believe  that 
every  human  being  participates  in  all  the  con- 
sequences of  the  fall  of  Adam,  and  is  bom  into 
the  world  frail  and  depraved  in  all  his  moral 
powers  and  capacities,  so  that  without  taith  in 
Christ  it  is  impossible  for  him,  while  in  tbat 
state,  to  please  God.  4.  I  believe  tbat  the 
Ward,  which  from  the  beginning  was  with  God, 
and  which  was  God,  became  fiesh  and  dwelt 
among  us  as  Immanuel  or  'God  manifest  in 
tbe  flesh,' and  did  make  an  expiation  of  ^  'by 
the  sacrifice  of  himeelf,'  which  no  being  could 
have  done  that  was  not  possessed  of  a  super' 
human,  superangelic,  and  divine  nature.  5.  I 
believe  in  the  justification  of  a  sinner  by  faith 
without  the  deeds  of  law,  and  of  a  Christian, 
not  by  faith  alone,  hut  by  the  obedience  of 
futh.  6.  I  believe  in  the  operation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  through  the  word,  but  not  without  it,  in 
the  conversion  and  sanctification  of  the  sinner. 
7.  I  believe  in  the  right  and  duty  of  exercising 
our  own  judgment  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  8.  I  believe  in  the  divine  in- 
stitution of  the  evangehcal  ministry;  the  au- 
thority and  perpetuity  of  the  institution  of 
baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper."  'With  the 
Disciples  tbe  Christian  faith  does  nof  consist  in 
the  belief  of  these  or  any  othef  tenets  as  intel- 
lectual conceptions  of  religious  truth,  but  in  a 
simple  trust  or  personal  reliance  on  Christ  as 
the  Son  of  God  and  the  Saviour  of  ainnera. 
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Tbey  hence  Toqmre  of  candidates  for  baptiam 

no  other  confession  of  faith  than  this.  As  to 
forenunent,  each  cbarch  ig  independent,  bat 
the  rhnrches  cooperate  with  each  other  in  sas- 
uioing  Bible  societies  andmissionarieB  at  home 
ind  abroad.  Two  clasees  of  officers  are  rec- 
cgoized,  elders  or  bishops  and  deacons,  who 
verhosenbT^the  membersof  each  oharch,  and 
to  whom  the  interesta  of  the  congregation  are 
confided. — According  to  a  denominational  al- 
muiac  for  the  year  18S7,  the  namlier  of  mem- 
ben  in  the  United  States  was  estimated  at 
424,500,  chiefly  in  the  southern  and  western 
states,  the  largest  nasibera  being  in  Virginia 
fI5,0OO),  Missouri  (22,200),  Kentucky  (76,000), 
Ohio  (52,000),  Indiana  (70,000),  niinoia,  (33,- 
000),  and  Iowa  (15,600).  In  1872  their  nam- 
ber  was  estimated  at  500,000.  The  denomina- 
tioD  had  in  that  year  one  nuiTersitj,  the  Ken- 
tockj  onireraitT,  at  Lexington,  Ky. ;  colleges 
(t  Bethany,  West  Ya. ;  Indianapolis,  Ind. ; 
Eureka  and  Abingdon,  111. ;  Oskaloosa,  Iowa ; 
Wihnington,Ohio;  Franklin, Tenn.;  Woodland, 
OiL ;  and  Jeffersontown  and  Eminence,  Kj. : 
fem^ecolleges  at  Columbia,  Mo. ;  Versailleaaod 
SuTodsbni^  Ey. ;  and  Bloomington,  III. ;  and 
Vi  academies  and  seminariea  The  periodicals 
of  the  denomination  were  6  weekly,  2  semi- 
monthly,  18  monthly,  1  qoarterlj,  and  1  an- 
Dnal.  The  number  of  Sunday  schools  was 
2.450  with  258,390  acholart.  Chnrches  have- 
becn  estaMished  in  Canada,  the  British  islands, 
the  West  Indies,  and  Anstralia ;  and  the  estab- 
liihment  of  a  misnon  in  Germany  was  resolved 
npon  in  1871. 

■BG0PBOK&    See  Jellt  Fibe. 

BBOMnrr,  a  snm  of  money  deducted  from 
I  debt  dne  at  some  fotnre  period,  in  conwdera- 
tion  of  immediate  payment.  In  commercial 
tmmctioDa  it  is  onstomary,  when  a  bill  is  to 
be  diseoonted,  to  pay  to  Che  holder  or  presenter 
the  alnoont  minus  the  simple  interest  calca- 
lated  for  the  time  the  bill  has  to  ran.  Thns  a 
person  holding  a  bill  for  $100  payable  in  one 
Itu  at  7  per  oent.  wonld  rec^ve  )93,  which 
«oald  be  considered  its  present  value.  The 
tnie  diaconnt,  however,  of  any  snm  for  any 
given  time,  is  such  a  snm  as  will  in  that  time 
tmoaat  to  the  interest  of  the  snm  to  be  dis- 
CMnted.  Thna,  in  the  above  instance,  the  sam 
to  be  deducted  from  the  bill  would  be,  not  $7, 
but  $S  S4  and  a  fraction,  which  wonld  amoant 
at  the  end  of  a  year  to  $7.  The  tme  rule  for 
(ompnting  discount  wonld  therefore  be ;  An 
the  amount  of  $100  for  the  given  rate  and  time 
ii  to  the  ^ven  stim  or  debt,  so  is  (100  to  the 
presdit  worth ;  or,  so  is  the  interest  of  $100  for 
the  given  time  to  the  disooant  of  the  given 
Nin.  Elaborate  tables  have  been  ealcnlated 
on  this  prin<uple,  but  as  abatement  of  the  sim- 
ple mterest  is  generally  resorted  to,  they  are  of 
tittle  practical  valne. — Discount  on  merchas- 
dise,  sometimes  called  rebate,  is  a  deduction 
from  the  price  of  goods  sold  on  credit,  when 
ibe  boyer  flnds  means  to  make  his  payment 
before  the  stipulated  time. 
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MSINFECTUm,  substances  used  to  counter- 
act or  destroy  noxious  odors  and  exhalations, 
or  whatever  may  prodoce  infection.  The  term 
ig  also  made  to  embrace  snbstances  used  to  pre- 
vent decay  of  organic  bodies.  (See  Antibep- 
TTcs,  and  Embilmimo.)  In  the  present  article 
disiofectants  will  be  considered  as  agents  for 
deodorizing  and  fmnigating.  As  the  canses 
of  infection  exist  in  the  atmosphere,  and  are 
spread  over  wide  districts,  disinfectants  prop- 
erly inclode  whatever  is  used  to  purify  the  air, 
and  the  term  may  even  be  applied  to  the 
means  employed  to  prevent  the  formation  of 
noiiouB  miasmata,  as  to  a  proper  system  of 
drainage,  the  destmction  by  fire  of  vegetable 
matter  exposed  to  decay,  the  thorough  ventila- 
tion of  buildings,  the  provimons  for  abundant 
supplies  of  pore  air  and  light,  and  the  free  nse 
of  clear  water  for  washing  away  unclean  mat> 
ters.  No  more  powerful  dirinfectaat  exists 
than  the  f^esh  wind,  which  stirs  up  the  infec- 
tious vapors,  dilutes  them  with  pure  air,  and 
sweeps  them  away.  Violent  winds,  as  horri- 
oanes,  are  observed  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
disease ;  efficient  ventilation  has  in  many  hos- 

Iiitals  mitigated  it  to  a  wonderlnl  extent.  The 
ight  and  warmth  of  the  sun  have  also  an  ex- 
traordinary inUuenoe  in  promoting  health  and 
vigor,  and  destroying  some  of  the  canses  of 
injurious  exhalations.  Other  agents  are  abun- 
dantly provided  by  nature  which  man  may 
employ  to  remove  infectious  matters.  They 
may  be  swept  away  by  running  water,  or 
their  nueous  emanations  be  absorbed  by  the 
earth  m  which  they  are  buried.  Exposure  to 
heat  may  change  their  properties,  or  cause 
their  elements  to  enter  into  new  and  harmless 
combinations;  or  by  a  freezing  temperature 
decompoaition  may  be  arrested,  and  the  for- 
mation of  noisome  gases  prevented.  Peat 
bogs  present  their  antiseptic  qualities  as  means 
of  accomplishiDg  the  same  end,  and  the  astrin- 
gent extracts  of  the  bark  of  trees,  such  as 
are  employed  in  tanning,  possess  the  qualities 
of  dianfeotants. — In  the  selection  and  prepara- 
tion of  these  agents,  none  is  found  more  effi- 
cient than  that  whioli  imitates  the  great  natu- 
ral disinfectant,  a  strong  current  of  heated  air. 
The  method  of  artificially  applying  it  to  the 
removal  of  noxious  effluvia  from  clothes  and 
articles  of  merchandise  has  been  patented  in 
GreatBritun;  the  articlesareexposedinlorge 
chambers  to  rapid  currents  of  air,  heated  from 
200°  to  200°  F.,  the  infectious  matters  being 
decomposed  by  the  heat,  or  swept  off  in  the 
hot  blasts.  Earth  and  porous  bodies  generally 
are  employed  Ut  absorb  ii^urious  vapors ;  none 
possess  this  property  in  so  remarkable  a  degree 
as  charcoal.  De  Saossure  fonnd  that  a  nogle 
volume  of  this  substance,  prepared  from  box- 
wood, absorbed  90  volumes  of  ammonia;  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  it  took  up  6S  times  its 
own  bulk ;  of  carbonic  acid,  8S  times ;  of  car- 
bonic oxide,  9*42 ;  of  oxygen,  9'2S ;  of  nitro- 
gen, 7-60;  and  of  hydrogen,  1-70.  Bodies  of 
animals  have  been  buried  in  charcoal  powder, 
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which,  while  it  did  not  prevent  decaf,  etui 
arrested  all  escape  of  dUagreeable  odora.  The 
Ksaea  it  retained  indicated  that  it  eierts  an  in- 
flaence  in  causing  the  deooiupoeiUon  of  the 
eshalationB,  aud  the  combination  of  their  ele- 
ment to  form  new  compounds  with  the  oxy- 
gen of  tJie  air.  Chlorine,  which  hag  for  many 
years  been  in  cse  in  hospitals  and  other  places 
exposed  to  noxious  exhalations,  acts  as  a 
powerfol  disinfectant  by  producing  a  obemical 
change  in  the  iiynrioaB  componnds,  and  also 
by  arresting  decay.  It  is  generated  by  the 
decomposition  of  Ixjdrochloric  acid,  which  is 
effected  hy  adding  to  it  some  black  oxide  of 
manganeae.  The  chloride  of  lime,  as  it  is  com- 
monly known,  is  the  nscal  medinm  fur  dis- 
t^rlbuting  it,  the  gas  being  freely  evolved  on 
the  exposure  of  the  salt  to  the  air.  It  is  set 
ftee  by  the  presence  of  any  acid  fames,  and  as 
carbonic  acid  is  evolved  in  the  decomposition 
of  organic  matters,  the  noxious  effluvia  them- 
selves provide  one  of  the  agents  for  their  own 
diwnfeclJon.  Vinegarordilute  sulphuric  acid, 
however,  added  to  ^e  chlorinated  lime,  causes 
a  more  rapid  evolotion  of  the  disinfecting  gas. 
In  conseqnence  of  the  acrid  nature  of  the  va- 
por. It  shoald  be  nsed  for  fumigating  rooms 
only  when  these  ere  not  occnpied  by  invalids; 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  disinfecting 
Boiotions,  as  the  hypochlorite  of  soda,  of  which 
chlorine  is  the  active  agent.  The  more  pow- 
erful fumes  of  nitrous  acid,  which  possess  the 
highest  disinfectant  <iaalities,  are  liable  to  the 
same  objection ;  yet  so  important  is  their  ap- 
plication regarded  that  Dr.  Carmicliael  Smyth, 
who  first  proposed  their  use,  received  therefor 
from  the  British  government  the  sum  of 
£6,000.  The  unwholesome  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen is  decomposed  by  these  fumes,  as  it  is 
hy  chlorine,  the  suiphur  being  set  free  and  the 
hydrogen  uniting  with  the  disinfectants.  In 
combination  with  some  of  the  metals,  chlorine 
has  been  much  used  asA  disinfectant,  especially 
with  zinc,  in  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  chlo- 
ride of  the  metal,  which  is  knon'u  as  the  dis- 
infecting fluid  of  Sir  William  Burnett  Its  use 
is  somewhat  objectionable,  from  its  poisonous 
qualities.  The  same  compound  is  advantage- 
ously applied  to  arresting  dry  rot  in  timber. 
Chloride  of  manganese  is  an  efficient  salt  of 
dmilar  properties,  and,  being  the  refuse  of 
chloric  manufacture,  may  be  cheaply  pro- 
cured. Chloride  of  aluminum,  under  the  pop- 
ular name  of  chloralam,  has  recently  come  into 
use.  The  action  of  iodine  is  similar  to  that  of 
chlorine,  and  more  powerful.  Its  application 
is  simple.  The  solid  substance,  exposed  to  the 
air  in  a  plate,  will  disengage  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures sufficient  vapor  to  exert  a  chemical 
action  on  deleterious  organic  compounds.  Ni- 
trate of  lead  has  been  recommended  for  its  dis- 
infectant properties,  particularly  In  tlie  solution 
known  as  Ledoyen's  dirinfectiog  fluid.  It  cor- 
rects the  fetid  odors  of  sulphuretted  hydro^n 
and  Bulpburet  of  ammonium  by  decomposing 
those  compODuds,  but  it  has  no  antiseptic  prop- 


erties, and  is  otgectionahle  on  account  til  its 
cost  and  poisonous  nature.  Sulphate  of  iron, 
which  is  used  for  the  cleansing  of  aewers, 
drains,  and  soil  pipes,  depends  for  its  efficacy 
upon  a  similar  action,  and  upon  its  deoxidizing 
power.  The  permanganate  of  potasea  ia,  under 
certain  circumstances,  an  excellent  disinfectant 
and  deodorizer,  readily  parting  with  its  abun- 
dant oxygen;  hut  it  is  not  volatile,  and  cannot 
be  brought  iuto  efficient  contact  with  large 
quantities  of  air,  so  that  its  action  in  punfjing 
ttte  atmosphere  is  insignificant.  For  washing 
dirty  and  decomposing  surfaces,  and  for  the 
disinfection  of  fluids,  as  bilge  water,  it  has  been 
found  very  effective.  Snlphurous  acid,  in- 
cluding the  sulphites  and  hyposnlc^itea,  which 
easily  disengage  it,  is  as  exceedingly  active 
substance  In  several  ways;  it  is  a  deoxidizer, 
and  has  besides  the  power  of  destroying  life  in 
the  lower  organisms.  Bulphurons  acid  may  be 
generated  by  burning  sulphur  in  the  apartment 
to  be  disinfected,  care  being  taken  to  remove 
anything  which  might  be  bleached  by  its  ac- 
tion. It  has  been  found,  however,  that  al- 
though ^  of  1  per  cent,  of  sulphurous  acid  in 
the  atmosphere  is  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
action  of  yeast  aa  a  ferment,  yet  (  to  -^  of  1 
per  cent,  is  not  enough  to  destroy  colors.  It 
cannot  be  convenientiy  nsed  in  inhabited 
rooms,  00  acconnt  of  its  irritant  properties; 
although  some  phywcians  who  have  used  It 
consider  that  its  power  of  producing  bronchial 
irritation  has  been  exaggerated,  and  that  pa- 
tients may  become  well  accustomed  to  it.  1  Le 
sulphites  and  hyposulphites  may  be  used  for  the 
deodorization  of  stables  and  manure  heaps ;  for 
this  purpose  the^  have  the  advantage  of  add-' 
ing  to  tne  fertilizing  value  of  the  substances 
acted  apon,  by  retaining  the  phosphoric  acid 
and  ammonia.  These  salts  have  been  used  as 
medicines  for  the  puipose  of  destroying  a  hy- 
pothetical ferment  in  the  blood.  Cartxjic  acid 
and  creosote  are  disinfectants  which  have  been 
mucli  used  of  late.  They  prevent  putrefaction 
by  killing  the  microscopic  organisms  that  ac- 
company this  process.  They  have,  however, 
but  little  power  in  preventing  the  action  of 
eroulsine  on  amjgdaline,  or  diastase  on  saliva 
or  starch  ;  from  which  jt  may  be  inferred  that 
the  estimate  of  their  action  upon  other  fermen- 
tations has  been  somewhat  exaggerated.  Car- 
bolic acid  may  be  employed  by  vaporizing  it 
from  a  hot  plate  or  brick,  by  scattering  a  spray 
of  its  solution  through  the  air  and  upon  the 
walls,  by  placing  open  dishes  filled  with  the 
acid  or  with  carbolate  of  lime  in  localities  to 
tie  di«ofect«d,  or  by  using  dilute  eolitfions  to 
wash  floors,  &c.  Its  nse  in  the  surgical  wards 
of  hospitals  has  been  said  to  diminish  the  mor- 
tality from  infections  diseases,  such  as  erysipelas 
and  pyemia.  Dr.  Sansom  has  shown  that  in 
order  to  purify  the  atmosphere  properly,  and 
prevent  the  development  of  fungi,  l>acteria, 
and  vibriones,  and  hypothetieally  of  disease 
germs,  it  is  necessary  tiiat  the  diranfectants 
should  be  volatile,  as  in  the  case  of  iodine  and 
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nlpbnTOOB  &nd  carbolio  e/nHe.  The  others, 
bovever,  maj  be  Dsed  to  prevent  or  arrest  the 
deTelopment  of  uunrions  gaaea  from  decom- 
yso%  Bolids  Bud  fluids,  or  to  neutraiize  thara 
Then  formed. 

nSLOUTlOS  (LBt  dU,  apart,  and  loeiu, 
pliee),  in  mrgery,  that  displacement  In  the 
osKons  ijitem  wliich  results  from  the  direct 
application  of  force  or  other  long  oontinned 
caiue.  All  the  Joints  are  liable  to  dislocation, 
but  it  moit  commonly  oocura  to  those  which 
posMB  the  p^Stest  mobility;  hence  the  shoul- 
der joint  is  the  most  frequent  seat  of  this  acci- 
dent. The  head  of  the  hnmerns  or  bone  of  the 
upper  arm,  forming  a  ball -and -socket  joint  in 
comiectioii  with  the  scapula  or  aiioulder  blade, 
fe  regulated  in  its  motions  bf  very  strong 
mnscles,  and  is  but  slightly  impeded  in  its  free 
motions  by  the  very  shallow  socket  in  which  it 
rests.  While  this  arrangement  bestows  great 
ft'eedom  of  action  npon  this  joint,  it  renders  it 
liable  to  dislocation  in  almost  every  direction. 
The  most  common  is  that  which  occurs  when 
tbe  arm  is  elevated  above  the  head,  by  means 
of  which  the  head  of  the  hnmerns  is  thrown 
into  the  armpit.  Veit  in  frequency  is  tbe  dis- 
loration  of  the  hip  joint,  which  is  generally 
produced  by  a  sndden  blow  npon  the  knee 
Khen  the  thieh  is  fleied  toward  the  abdomen, 
whereby  the  head  of  the  thigh  bone  is  drawn 
backward  by  the  action  of  the  gluteal  muscles 
upon  the  dorsum  of  the  ileum  or  pelvis.  The 
jiw  boaa  is  often  thrown  out  of  place  in  laugh- 
ing, and  much  more  frequently  in  yawning. 
Tbis  accident  sometimes  occars  while  speak- 
ing nnder  undue  excitement.  It  may  be  easily 
remedied  by  placing  the  thumbs  on  the  back 
teeth  so  as  to  press  tbem  downward  while 
the  chin  is  raised  by  the  fingers  slowly  up- 
ward. Care  should  be  taken,  however,  to  re- 
more  the  thumbs  quickly  on  the  restoration  of 
the  jwnt,  or  thej  may  be  painfully  compressed 
between  the  teeth. — The  chief  diMcnlty  in  re- 
Moring  a  dislocation  consists  in  the  opposition 
offered  by  the  mnscles,  rendered  acutely  irri- 
table by  the  tmnatnral  position  of  the  head  of 
the  laiftted  bone.  In  some  instances  this  is 
overcome  by  reducing  the  heart's  action  by 
general  bleeding.  The  warm  bath  and  emetics 
■r«  likewise  used  to  relax  the  ransoles,  and 
with  the  same  view  tobacco  moistened  with 
waterissometimeslaidupon  the  abdomen  until 
it  indnc«3  sickness  and  a  disposition  to  syn- 
cope. But  the  safest  and  most  efficient  means 
of  securing  complete  relaxation  of  the  mnscles 
is  probably  the  etherisation  of  the  patient; 
and  in  this  way  a  dislocation  may  sometimes  be 
rednced  with  the  ezer^n  of  a  comparatively 
slight  degree  of  force.  The  surgeon  in  re- 
ducing a  luxated  joint  endeavors,  by  a  steady 
qiplication  of  force  e:terted  in  the  direction  of 
the  joint,  either  to  fatigue  tbe  muscles,  orseiie 
some  moment  when  they  ore  relaxed  to  slip 
the  bone  into  its  socket.  Various  degrees  of 
fore«  and  different  appliances  are  nsed  to  effect 
this  otyect.     In  the  case  of  the  shoulder  joint 
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the  anrgeon  fluently  forms  a  lever  of  the 
arm,  with  tbe  heel  of  his  boot  placed  tn  the 
armpit  for  a  Ailcrum,  and  by  pressing  the  arm 
inward  over  this  toward  the  body,  overcomes 
the  resistance  of  the  muscles,  and  restores  the 
joint.  In  the  case  of  the  hip  joint,  the  force 
required  is  necessarily  more  considerable,  and 
pulleys  are  of^n  resorted  to,  by  which  means 
not  only  a  greater  but  a  steadier  traction  is  ex- 
erted. A  recent  dislocation  is  much  more 
easily  reduced  than  one  of  long  standing;  in- 
deed, no  time  should  be  permitted  to  elapse 
between  the  accident  and  an  attempt  at  its  re- 
duction, for  every  hour  adds  to  the  uncertainty 
of  success.— In  geology,  the  term  dislocation  is 
applied  to  tbe  change  in  the  position  of  rocks 
caused  by  their  being  torn  from  their  original 
place,  either  by  upheaval  or  subsidence. 

DKHIL  SWIHP,  Grea^  a  large  morass  in  Vir- 
ginia and  North  Carolina,  extending  40  m.  S. 
from  near  Norfolk  In  the  former  state,  and  26 
m.  £.  and  W.  The  soil  consists  of  black  vege- 
table matter  to  the  depth  of  16  ft.,  saturated 
with  water,  yielding  to  the  tread  of  man,  and 


streams  flow  through  it,  mid  in  the  centre  is 
Lake  Drumiuond,  6  m.  long  and  3  m,  wide,  the 
surface  of  which  is  SI  ft.  above  tide  water. 
The  swamp  is  for  the  most  part  covered  with 
a  dense  growth  of  cypress,  juniper,  gum,  and 
cedar,  and  upon  the  drier  ridges  that  intersect 
it  are  found  the  beech  and  oak.  Much  of  the 
moat  valaable  timber,  however,  has  been  cut 
down,  and  large -quantities  have  been  obtained 
from  beneath  the  snrfoce,  where  the  fallen 
trunks  have  been  preserved  by  the  wetness  of 
the  soil.  The  Seaboard  and  Roanoke  and  the 
Norfolk  and  Petersburg  railroads  pass  through 
the  N.  border.  The  great  channel  of  trans- 
portation is  the  Dismal  Swamp  canal,  made  by 
the  assistance  of  the  national  government  and 
the  state  of  Virginia,  which  connects  the  W, 
branch  of  Elizabeth  river  with  the  Pasquotank. 
It  ia  B  ft.  deep,  lupplied  chiefly  by  Lake  Drum- 
mond,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  feeder, 
and  passes  for  20  m.  through  the  swamp,  af- 
fording an  outlet  not  only  for  timber  but  for 
much  of  the  agricultDral  produce  of  the  E.  part 
of  North  Carolina.  Steam  power  is  nsed  upon 
it,  and  the  tolls  amount  to  about  |20,000  a 
year.  The  Chesapeake  and  Albemarle  canal 
also  passes  through  the  swamp,  connecting  the 
E.  branch  of  Elizabeth  river  with  Currituck 
sound,  and  admits  vessels  of  considerable  size. 
In  1870,  i,882  vessels  of  all  classes  passed 
through  it,  and  the  revenue  fttna  tolls  and 
towage  was  (58,784.  This  canal  contains  a 
single  lock,  40  by  220  ft,  and  is  fed  by  tidal 
action.  Several  minor  canals  connect  the  main- 
land with  Lake  Drummond.  A  stage  road 
runs  parallel  to  the  Dismal  Swamp  canal  from 
the  N.  border  to  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C.  Roads 
are  made  in  the  swamp  by  laying  logs  8  or  10 
ft.  long  side  by  side  on  the  surface  of  the  soil 
or  "  sponge."    They  are  passable  by  mules  and 
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oxen,  but  caiTjmg  is  done  raosti.v  by  hand  to 

the  creeks  and  ditches  communicating  with  the 
osnals. — The  productions  of  the  Dismal  Swamp 
oonsiet  chiefly  of  ship  timber,  boards,  shingles, 
staves,  railroad  ties,  and  fire  wood.  It  is  eape- 
oioll;  noted  for  il»  shingles.  A  large  force  of 
colored  men  is  employed  during  the  drier 
months  of  the  year  in  preparing  the  lumber  for 
market.  Its  dimensions  were  first  a«cnratelj 
estimated  by  Col.  William  Byrd  in  1728,  while 
engaged  in  surveying  the  boundary  of  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina.  An  account  of  his  pas- 
sage throngh  the  swamp  has  been  preserved  in 
the  Westover  MSB.— Along  the  coast  of  North 
Carolina  are  the  Little  Dismal  and  several 
smaller  swamps,  covering  in  the   aggregate 

.  aboQt  2,000,000  acres,  lliey  were  once  noted 
retreats  of  mnaway  slave*.    (See  Boo.) 

DISPEirSATlOK,  the  act  by  which  an  excep- 
tion is  made  to  the  rigor  of  the  law  in  favor 
of  some  person.  To  make  a  dispensation  is  an 
attritiute  of  sovereign  power.  In  the  United 
States  no  power  exists,  except  in  the  legisla- 
ture, to  dispense  with  law,  ana  then  it  is  rather 
a  change  of  the  law  than  a  diBp«n»ation. — In 
the  Roman  Catholic  chcroh  a  dispensation  is 
an  ezempUon  from  ecclesiastical  law,  granted 
by  the  proper  anthority  for  "jnst  sad  reason- 
able causes."  The  pope  alone,  and  the  persons 
by  him  empowered,  oao  dispense  witli  the  laws 
which  bind  the  umversal  ohurch.     In  locsl 

'  laws,  whether  national,  provincial,  or  diocesan, 
the  dispensing  power  reeides  in  the  bishops  and 
in  those  deputed  by  them.  The  divine  law  and 
the  taw  of  nature,  according  to  the  church, 
cannot  bo  dispensed  with. 

DlSBiiaj,  BeaJsHla,  an  English  author  and 
stat«8man,  eldest  sod  of  Isaac  Disraeli,  bom 
in  London^  Dec.  21, 1805.  His  mother's  maid- 
en name  was  Basevi.  He  received  bis  educa- 
tion at  home  from  his  father  and  from  private 
tutors.  An  intimate  fi-iend  of  bis  father,  an 
eminent  solicitor,  who  had  a  great  practice 
and  no  son  of  his  own,  wided  to  make  Beiya- 
min  the  heir  of  his  business,  and  took  him  into 
hia  ofilce  for  a  time.  Bat  the  young  Disraeli 
did  not  like  the  life  of  a  lawyer,  and  was  not 
ambitions  of  success  in  that  direction.  He 
therefore  abandoned  the  solicitor's  office,  with 
its  brilliant  prospect  of  wealth  and  reputation, 
and  devoted  himself  to  literature.  His  per- 
sonal beauty,  refined  manners,  and  remarkable 
powers  of  conversation  8ooa  made  him  a  fa- 
vorite in  society.  At  the  age  of  IS  he  visited 
Germany,  and  on  his  return  to  England  pub- 
lished in  1826-'T  his  famous  novel  "  Vivian 
Grey,"  the  chief  characters  in  which  were 
faithful  pictures  of  himself  and  of  persons  well 
known  in  English  society.  The  originality, 
vivacity,  and  wit  of  this  book  gave  it  great 
oelebrity,  and  it  was  translated  into  the  princi- 
pal langoages  of  Europe.  It  is  said  by  several 
of  his  biographers  that  at  this  period  he  was 
made  editor  of  a  daily  pa[«r,  called  "The 
Representative ;"  but  this  is  not  true.  In 
1828  he  published  in  one  volume  "The  Voy- 
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age  of  Captain  Popanilla,"  a  gay  and  good- 
humored  but  flimsy  satire,  which  met  with 
little  Buccess.    The  next  year  he  (Mmmenced 

an  eilendeil  tour  in  Italy,  Greece,  Albania, 
Syria,  Egypt,  and  Nubia,  and  returned  in  1S31. 
Shortly  afterward  he  published  .his  second 
fashionablo  novel,  "The  Yoong  Duke;"  and 
in  the  following  year  another  novel,  "  Con- 
tarini  Fleming,  a  Psychological  Aatoliii^a- 
pby,"  which  Hoinrich  Heine  prononnced  to  be 
"one  of  the  most  original  works  ever  writ- 
ten,'' and  which' received  high  praise  frMD 
Goethe  and  from  Beckford,  the  author  of 
"  Vathek."  Its  subject  is  the  development 
of  the  poetical  nature,  and  it  contains  brilliant 
sketches  of  Italy,  Spain,  Greece,  Asia  Minor, 
Syria,  and  Egypt.  The  author  himself  has 
aaid  of  it  recently,  "  It  wonld  have  been  better 
if  a  snl^ect  so  essentially  psycholtxical  bad 
been  treated  at  a  more  mature  period  of  life." 
At  this  time  Disraeli  made  hia  first  attempt  to 
enter  parliament.  He  presented  himself  to  the 
electors  of  High  Wycombe,  Buckinghamshire, 
near  his  father's  residence,  as  a  tory-radical, 
and  was  defeated  by  the  whig  candidate.  Id 
December,  1884,  he  was  again  defeated  in 
Wycombe.  He  next  appeared  in  May,  1835, 
at  Taunton,  as  a  thorough-going  conservative. 
It  was  on  this  occasion  that,  when  chei^^  by 
somebody  in  the  crowd  with  "  O'Connellism, 
he  called  the  great  Irish  agitator  a  "  bloody 
traitor;"  to  which  Mr.  O'Connell  made  the 
retort,  "For  aught  I  know,  the  present  Ks- 
raeli  is  the  tme  heir  at  law  of  the  impenitent 
thief  who  died  on  the  cross."  Disraeli  chal- 
lenged O'Conuell's  son,  Morgan  O'Connell, 
who  had  taken  up  his  father's  quarrel ;  but  the 
challenge  was  not  accepted.  In  the.  mean 
while  Disraeli  wrote  and  published  sereral 
books.  "  The  Wondrous  Tale  of  Alroy,"  an 
oriental  romance  of  extraordinary  eloquence 
and  power,  depicting  the  adventures  of  a 
prince  of  the  house  of  David,  who  in  the  12th 
century  proclaimed  himseK  the  Messiali,  and 
called  the  Jews  of  Persia  to  arms,  appeared  in 
1883,  accompauied  by  "TheRiseof  Iskander," 
a  tale  founded  on  the  revolt  of  the  famous 
Scnnderbeg  agiunst  the  Turks  in  the  15th  cen- 
tury ;  a  political  pamphlet  entitled  "  What  is 
He!  "  in  1834,  in  which  he  tried  to  explun 
his  political  views ;  "  The  Revolutionary  Epic  " 
and  "  The  Crisis  Examined  "  in  the  same  year, 
and  "  A  Vindication  of  the  En^ish  Constitu- 
tion "  in  1886.  In  1886  he  published  a  series 
of  letters  in  the  London  "  Times"  under  the 
signature  of  "  Runnyme<ie,"  which  were  read 
with  great  interest  on  account  of  their  re- 
markable wit  and  sarcasm.  Toward  the  cloae 
of  the  same  year  he  published  a  love  story, 
"Henrietta  Temple;"  snd  in  the  ^ring  of 
1837  appeared  "VenetJa,"  a  novel,  m  which 
he  portrayed  the  characters  and  appearance 
of  Lord  Byron  and  Percy  By sshe  Shelley.  At 
last  he  achieved  the  great  object  of  his  ambi- 
tion. In  the  first  parliament  of  the  reign  of 
Victoria,  being  then   83    years  of    age,   he 
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ottiioed  &  Beat  as  representative  of  Uie  oon- 
s«TftiiTe  borougb  of  Msidstone.  His  maiden 
ifie«b  vas  a  failare.  The  lioase  refused  to 
lidten,  and  cl&morcd  him  down  in  the  rode 
Eiglish  fashion.  He  closed  in  the  following 
words:  ''1  »m  not  surpruMd  at  the  reception 
1  bare  experienced.  1  have  begon  several  times 
tnsoy  thin)^  and  I  have  often  snoceeded  at 
laaL  I  ^hall  sit  down  now ;  bnt  the  time  will 
come  when  ;oq  will  hear  me."  In  July,  1836, 
this  predictiiin  began  t«  be  fnlfllled ;  he  made 
a  speech  which  was  listened  to  with  attention, 
sad  praised  for  its  abilitj.  In  that  jear  he 
pDbliahed  his  five-act  tn^edj,  "  Count  Alar- 
ooe,"  founded  on  on  old  Spanish  ballad,  and 
in  the  same  ^ear  oontractea  a  most  fortanate 
marriage  with  the  wealthy  widow  of  Wynd- 
ham  lewis,  hia  friend  and  oolleagne  in  the 
reiH^sentation  of  Maidstone.  The  happy  in- 
fluence of  this  union  npon  hia  career  he  has 
Itimself  acknowledged  in  the  grscefnl  dedicatitm 
of  one  of  bis  novels  to  a  "perfect  wife."  In 
1S1I  he  was  elected  from  the  borongh  of 
Shrewsborj,  and  in  1844  pablished  "Gonings- 
bj,  or  the  New  Generation,"  which  achieved 
great  aic«esB  aud  had  a  wide  circulation.  The 
canse  of  its  estraordinary  popnlarity,  apart 
from  its  great  literarj  merit,  waa  the  fact  of 
itsprindpal  characters  being  drawn  from  wel! 
.  known  persons  then  living.  It  was  regarded 
also  as  an  exposition  of  the  views  and  designs 
of  the  ramoDa  half  literary,  half  political  party 
then  attracting  pablio  attentbn  nnder  the 
name  of  "  Young  England,"  of  which  Disraeli 
was  one  of  the  most  conspicuons  leaders.  In 
1S15  he  published  "  Sibyl,  or  the  Two  Ka- 
tioDS,"  whioh  depicts  with  mach  care  tbecon- 
ditioD  of  the  English  people  at  that  period, 
and  especially'  the  Chartist  agitation.  In  184T 
be  was  returned  as  one  of  the  members  for 
Bnckjngfaanisfaire,  and  in  the  same  vear  ho 
published  "Izion  in  Heaven,"  with  other  tales, 
and  also  "Tancred,  or  the  New  Crosada,"  in 
some  respects  the  best  of  his  novels.  He  him- 
«lf  says  in  the  preface  to  his  collected  works 
(18T0>,thafc  " Ctaningsby,*'  "Sibyl," and  "Tan- 
cred  '■  form  a  trilogy,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  delineate  the  ori^n  and  character  of  English 
political  parties.  lie  now  began  to  take  a 
ia«i)TiTg  port  In  the  house  of  commons.  His 
•evere  attacks  on  Sir  Robert  Feel,  for  alleged 
treachery  to  fais  party  in  the  adoption  of  his 
free-trade  policy,  are  among  the  most  remark- 
able  speeches  in  the  annals  of  the  British  le- 
gislature. They  established  Disraeli's  reputa- 
tion as  one  of  tiie  most  powerful  debaters  and 
keen  and  polished  satirists  in  that  body.  In 
1S19  he  became  the  recognized  leader  of  the 
conso-vative  party  in  parliament.  A  biography 
of  bis  tather,  Isaac  Disraeli  (1849),  and  a  me- 
moir of  his  personal  and  political  friend  Lord 
Gtarge  Bentmck  (1852),  were  his  nezt  literary 
productions.  In  March,  IBC3,  in  the  first  Der- 
tyiifaninistration,  he  received  the  appointment 
of  cbancelloF  of  the  exchequer,  was  made  a 
member  of  the  privy  conndl,   and  became 
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leader  of  the  ministerial  party  in  the  honse  of 
commons.  He  went  oat  of  office  with  the  rest 
of  the  Derby  ministry  in  December  of  the 
same  year.  In  February,  1898,  when  Lord 
Derby  again  accepted  the  task  of  forming  a 
new.  cabinet  after  the  downfall  of  Lord  Pal- 
merston,  Disraeli  again  became  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer.  In  Febmory,  1S69,  be  brought 
forward  an  elaborate  plan  of  electoral  reform, 
a  principal  feature  of  which  was  the  extension 
of  the  snffrage  to  the  whole  body  of  the  edu- 
cated class  without  regard  to  property.  The 
bill  was  defeated  in  the  honse  of  commons, 
March  31,  and  parliament  was  dissolved  April 
28.  The  Derby  administration  ret^ncd  its 
place  till  June  11,  when  the  new  parliament 
passed  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence,  and  the 
ministry  resigned.  It  was  succeeded  by  the 
Palmerston-Russell  cabinet,  and  on  the  death 
of  Lord  Palmerston,  Oct.  18,  1866,  by  the 
Russell-Gladstone  ministry,  which  remained  in 
power  till  June,  186S,  when,  owing  to  the  un- 
satisfactory nature  of  the  reform  bill  proposed 
by  them,  a  rote  of  want  of  confidence  was  passed, 
and  they  resigned.  Disraeli  dnriug  this  period 
was  the  leader  of  the  opposition  In  the  house  of 
commons.  A  new  ministry  was  formed,  July 
6,  the  earl  of  Derby  being  prime  minister  and 
Disraeli  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  He  was 
the  chief  supporter  of  the  reform  bill,  signed 
by  the  queen  Aug,  IB,  1867,  which  extended 
the  right  of  suffrage  to  all  householders  in  a 
borough,  and  to  every  person  in  a  county  who 
had  a  freehold  of  40  shillings.  The  earl  of 
Derby  resigning  in  February,  1888,  Disraeli 
became  prime  minister ;  but  a  minority  in  par- 
liament was  opposed  to  tiie  position  which 
the  ministry  took  on  the  question  of  disestab- 
lishmg  the  church  of  Ireland.  Parliament  was 
dissolved,  but  the  new  elections  showed  a 
strong  raiyority  for  the  oppoMtion,  and  without 
waiting  for  its  meeting  Disraeli  with  his  col- 
leagues resigned,  Deo.  2,  1868,  and  was  snc- 
ceeded  as  prime  minister  by  Mr.  Gladstone. 
In  18T0  Disraeli  published  "Lothair,"  a  poli- 
tico-religious novel,  aimed  at  the  Fenians,  the 
Communists,  and  the  Jesuits.  It  had  a  great 
success,  its  circulation  in  the  United  States 
alone  exceeding  80,000  copies.  In  1868  he 
was  offered  a  peerage  by  the  queen,  which  he 
declined  for  himself,  but  accepted  for  his  wife, 
who  was  mode  Yisconntess  Beaconsfield  on 
Nov,  28  of  that  year.  She  died  Dec.  28, 1972. 
In  February,  18T4,  the  parliamentary  ejectlona 
haying  resulted  in  a  conservative  m^ority,  Mr. 
Gladstone  resigned,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  again  be- 
came prime  minister. — The  career  of  Mr,  Dis- 
raeli is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  in  Eng- 
lish history.  By  genius  and  energy  unaided 
by  wealth  or  family  connections,  he  has  made 
himself  leader  of  Uie  house  of  commons,  min- 
ister of  finance  in  the  most  commercial  of 
countries,  and  twice  prime  minister  of  one  of 
the  mightiest  of  modem  empires. 

li,  iMM,  an   English  author,  bora 

lid  in  May,  176G,  died  Jan.  19,  1648, 
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HiB  father  remoYed  to  Gugluifl  in  1748  from 
Venice,  wbither  his  Hebrew  ancestors  had 
fled  in  the  16th  century  from  the  inquisition  in 
Spain.  In  Venioe  they  aaaumed  the  name  of 
Disraeli  (originally  written  B'Israoii),  "  a  name 
never  borne  before  or  Binoe  by  any  other  fam- 
ily, that  their  race  might  be  for  ever  recog- 
nized." Isaac  WHS  tm  only  son,  and  was  in- 
t«nded  for  the  pnrsaits  of  commerce,  by  which 
hie  &ther  had  attained  to  fortune.  The  latter 
was  seriously  alarmed  when  his  eon  during  his 
school  days  produced  a  poem ;  "  the  loss  of 
one  of  his  argosies  nninsurad  could  not  have 
filled  him  with  more  blank  dismay."  He  was 
sent  to  a  college  at  Amsterdam,  where  lie 
studied  the  philosophical  works  in  fashion  at 
the  time,  and  when  18  years  ot  age  returned  to 
England  a  disciple  of  Bousaeau.  When  in- 
formed that  a  place  in  the  establishment  of  a 
great  merchant  was  prepared  for  him,  he  re- 
plied that  he  had  written  and  intended  to  pub- 
lish a  poem  of  considerable  length  against  com- 
merce, which  was  the  comtpter  of  man.  Pen- 
sive and  sensitive,  fond  of  solitude  and  the 
society  of  books,  he  found  no  literary  friend 
and  connselloT,  and  was  sent  by  bis  parents  to 
travel  in  France,  with  the  hope  that  adventures 
and  change  of  scene  might  divert  him  from  the 
eccentricity  of  IjIb  coarse.  He  lived  in  Paris, 
associating  with  learned  men  and  frequenting 
libraries,  till  1788.  On  his  return  be  published 
anonymously  in  1T89  a  satire  "On  the  Abuse 
of  Satire,"  in  polished  versM,  which  was  di- 
rected against  Peter  Pindar,  then  in  the  height 
of  his  popularity.  This  venture  obtained  tor 
him  the  friendship  of  Mr.  Pye,  afterward  poet 
laureate,  through  whose  influence  the  dder 
Disraeli  was  persuaded  to  renounce  the  eSbrt 
to  convert  a  poet  into  a  merchant,  and  was 
finally  induced  to  furnish  means  sufficient  to 
enable  his  son  to  gratify  his  passion  for  book- 
collecting  and  for  tranquil  study.  The  son 
now  wrote  some  metrical  pieces  for  the  maga- 
zines, and  in  1700  "A  Defence  of  Poetry,"  of 
which  he  afterward  burned  all  the  copies  he 
could  obtain.  In  1701  he  pablished  the  first, 
and  iu  1708  the  second  volume  of  his  "  Ciiri- 
ositjes  of  Literature,"  a  product  of  curions 
erudition,  abounding  in  discursive  and  anec- 
dotical  criticisms.  A  new  edition  of  both 
volumes  appeared  in  1T94.  This  was  followed 
by  "  Miscellanies,  or  Lit«rary  Recreations" 
(1796) ;  "  Vaurien,  or  Sketches  of  the  Times,  a 
Philosophical  Novel"  (2  vols.,  1797);  "Ro- 
mances," a  volume  of  prose  tales  (179S);  "Nar- 
rative Poems  "  (1808) ;  "  Flm-Fiams,  or  the 
Life  and  Errors  of  my  Uncle,  and  the  Amours 
of  my  Aunt"  (8  vols.,  1806) ;  and  "Despotism, 
or  the  Fall  of  the  Jesuits,"  a  novel  (  2  vols., 
1811).  In  1812  appeared  his  "  Calamities  of 
Authors,  including  some  Inquiries  respecting 
their  Moral  and  Literary  Character;"  in  1814, 
"Quorrels  of  Authors,  or  some  Memoirs  for 
our  Literary  History,  including  Specimens  of 
Controversy  to  the  Reign  of  Elizabeth  ;"  and 
in  1819,  the  moat  finished  of  his  compositions, 
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"  ninstratJons  of  the  Literary  Character,  or 
the  History  of  Men  of  Genius,  drawn  from 
their  own  Feelings  and  ConfesMona."  All  of 
these  works  are  amusing  and  aneedotical,  and 
reveal  the  author  not  only  as  a  literary  anti- 
quary, bnt  as  a  man  of  humor,  thoughtfulueea, 
and  elegant  tastes.  His  "  Curiosities  of  liter- 
ature "  had  reached  the  fifth  eilitioii,  when 
in  1817  he  added  a  new  volume^  oontaining 
more  elaborate  essays  than  the  preceding;  and 
the  snocess  of  the  publication  wao  such  that 
he  rapidly  produced  three  additional  volumes. 
He  was  five  years  in  the  composition  of  his 
work  on  the  "Life  and  Reign  of  Charles  I.," 
which  appeared  in  18S8-'81,  and  gained  for  htm 
the  degree  of  D.  C.  L.  from  Oiford.  He  had 
long  meditated  a  history  of  English  literatnre, 
for  which  alt  his  previous  writings  ttad  been 
preparatory;  bnt  in  ISSSaparalysisof  the  optic 
nerve  prevented  him  from  pursuing  his  re- 
searches, and  a  selection  from  his  numerons 
mannscripts  was  given  to  the  public  in  1S41 
under  the  title  of  "  Amenities  of  literature." 
During  the  latter  port  of  his  life  he  readed  on 
his  manor  of  Bradenham,  Buckinghamshire. 
"He  was,"  says  his  son,  "acomplete  literary 
character,  a  man  who  really  passed  his  life  in  his 
library.  Even  marriage  produced  no  change 
in  these  habits;  he  rose  to  eater  tbe  chamber 
where  he  lived  alone  with  his  books,  and  at 
night  his  lamp  was  ever  lit  within  the  same 
walls.  In  London  his  only  amusement  wss  to 
ramble  among  booksellers;  in  the  country  he 
scarcely  ever  left  his  room  but  to  saunter  in 
abFtrsction  npon  a  terrace,  muse  over  a  chap- 
ter, or  coin  a  sentence."  A  new  edition  of 
his  works,  edited  and  annotated  with  s  memoir 
by  his  son,  Benjamin  Disraeli,  was  puhllshed 
in  London  in  1860,  and  republished  in  New 
York  in  9  vols. 

DISBEISIS,  a  term  used  in  the  EnglUh  taw 
to  express  the  turning  a  man  out  of  possesion 
of  a  freehold  estate  in  lands,  that  is  to  say,  an 
estate  in  fee  or  for  life.  It  is  not  applied  to 
dispossession  of  a  term  of  years,  nor  ia  it  strict- 
ly applicable  to  an  iueorporal  estate,  inasmuch 
aa  that  species  of  estate  does  not  admit  of 
actual  possession  in  a  literal  sense ;  yet  con- 
structively tliere  may  be  disseisin  of  incorporal 
rights,  as  an  ofSce,  rent,  and  the  like.  Ac- 
cording to  the  old  common  law,  disseisin  al- 
ways imported  a  wrongful  putting  of  another 
out  of  possession.  An  entry  by  a  stranger 
after  the  death  of  the  owner  of  a  freehold,  and 
before  the  heir  or  devisee  had  taken  possesion, 
was  called  an  abatement;  an  entry  after  tbe 
determination  of  a  particular  estate,  before  the 
person  entitled  to  the  reversion  or  remainder, 
was  an  intrusion;  an  alienation  by  a  tenant 
for  life  for  a  longer  term  than  he  was  eniitled 
to  convey  was  a  discontinuance;  and  dilfcrent 
remedies  were  necessary  for  the  recovery  of 
the  possesnon  while  the  old  forms  of  real 
actions  were  in  use.  As  disseisin  commenced 
by  a  wrongful  act  of  the  disseizor,  the  person 
disseized  could  repossess  himself  by  an  entty 
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Mfaa  the  lends  i   bat  if  the  dissetzor  died  in 

CMon,  there  conld  be  no  entry  against  his 
bnt  the  rigbtfal  owner  was  tben  put  to 
in  trtion  for  tlie  recovery  of  the  possession. 
Vak  rule,  however,  was  snbjeot  to  certwn  ei- 
KptioQs,  as  dieabilitj  of  the  person  entitled  to 
mate  the  entry ;  and  finally  by  statuta  five 
tars'  possession  by  the  disseizor  before  his 
JMtb  was  necessary  in  order  to  t*te  away  the 
ri^t  of  entry.  It  was  required  that  the  entry 
ehuuld  be  peaceable,  for  if  force  was  nsed  a 
fnmmary  process  was  given  by  statute  to  re- 
siore  the  possession  to  Uie  person  thus  put  out, 
althon^  as  before  supposed,  bis  possesdon 
was  wrongful,  provided  he  or  tnose  from  whom 
he  claimtd  had  held  the  premises  throe  years. 
Possession,  although  not  cocclnsivo  evidence 
of  the  right  of  property,  was  yet  deemed  of 
such  importance  that  it  conld  be  the  subject 
of  an  action  without  involving  the  question  of 
[he  real  ownership  of  the  fee.  The  old  forms 
of  proceeding  by  writ  of  entry,  assize  of  novel 
divel^n,  and  the  like,  were  possessory  actions. 
The  title  to  the  fee  could  be  determined  only 
by  a  writ  of  right  or  other  analogous  proeoed- 
iuf-  A  limitation  of  time  was  prescribed  for 
the  bringing  of  possessory  actions,  which  has 
varied  at  different  periods;  but  now,  bv  statutes 
SindiWilliam  IV.,  c.  37(1633),  no  entry  oaa 
bemade  nor  action  brought  bnt  within  20  years 
after  the  right  of  entry  or  action  accrued ;  de- 
H«nt  cast  (as  it  whs  called  when  the  disseizor 
died  in  possession)  is  not  allowed  to  defeat  such 
entry  or  action,  and  all  the  real  actions  former- 
ly Dsed  are  alxilished,  except  actions  for  dower, 
jaara  impedit  (which  relates  to  certain  incor- 
poral  rights),  and  ^ectment,  which  last  is  ibe 
aiode  by  which  all  titles  to  corporal  estates  are 
BOW  tried.  In  this  conntry,  these  provisions 
have  been  long  since  generally  adopted,  and 
even  greater  changes  made ;  and  the  term  dis- 
wisin  has  Ijeen  little  used  in  American  law,  and 
merely  as  eynanyraous  with  disposaeaslon. 

nSCnrmS,  the  general  name  in  England 
for  those  Protestants  who  differ  from  the  es- 
taUished  church  in  doctrine  or  ceremonies. 
The  ortgiD  of  dissent  was  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward Vif.  John  Hooper  was  appointed  bishop 
of  Gloncester,  but  refused  to  swear  obedience 
Co  the  metropolitan  or  wear  the  episcopal 
robes.  His  views  were  opposed  by  Cranmer 
andRidley,  and  he  was  imprisoned  forprcacbing 
them,  bat  bad  many  followers,  who  were  called 
DODConformista.  During  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth several  acts  were  passed  against  dissent, 
especially  the  "Act  of  Oniformity"  (15B8), 
vbich  enforced  severe  penalties  against  any  one 
coadncting  pnblic  service  in  any  other  manner 
tJlmthat  prescribed  by  the  "Boole  of  Common 
Prayer."  These  acts  were  not  altered  under 
JuQW  L,  and  nnder  Charles  I.  dissent  was  pun- 
ithed  with  increased  severity.  Upon  the  fall 
of  the  latter  episcopacy  was  proscribed,  and 
It  first  the  Presbyterians,  and  afterward  the 
Independents,  had  the  ascendancy.  Episco- 
pacy was  restored  vtth  Oharlea  II.,  and  a  new 
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act  of  uniformity  was  passed  in  1663.  The 
"declarationsof  indulgence  "of  Charles  n.  and 
James  II.  gave  temporary  relief,  but  it  was  not 
until  the  revolution  of  16B9  that  dissenters 
eitjoyed  any  real  toleration.  After  this  the 
penal  laws  were  gradually  ameliorat«d.  The 
tost  and  corporation  acts  were  repealed  in  162S, 
admitting  them  to  active  citizenship;  in  1836 
the  marriage  law  was  modified  so  as  to  allow 
marriages  to  be  solemnized  in  the  presence  of 
the  district  re^stror;  in  ISSOan  act  was  passed 
for  the  admission  of  children  of  parents  not 
connected  with  the  church  of  England  to  the 
endowed  schools,  where  snch  connection  is  not 
expressly  required  by  the  endowment;  in  188T 
the  former  religious  restrictions  as  to  the  lord 
chancellor  of  Ireland  were  removed,  and  it 
was  made  lawfnl  for  judicial  or  corporate  ofS- 
cere  to  attend  their  places  of  worship  in  their 
official  robes,  and  a  new  oath  was  provided  in 
place  of  the  former  oaths  of  allegiance,  supre- 
macy, and  abjuration ;  religious  t«stB  in  the 
universities  were  abolished  as  to  all  lay  students 
in  1871.  The  disabilities  of  dissenters  at  pres- 
ent are  little  more  than  such  as  are  necessarily 
Involved  in  the  existence  of  the  established 
church.  In  the  l7th  century  the  great  classes 
of  dissenters  were  the  Presbyterians,  Indepen- 
dents, Baptists,  and  Quakers.  Themost  numer' 
ons  no#  are  the  Uethodists,  who  did  not  begin 
as  avowed  dissenters,  and  some  of  whom  do 
not  now  avow  dissent.  There  are  several  suh- 
divisions  of  Methodists,  and  many  minor  bodies 
which  may  be  considered  as  subdivisions  of 
the  leading  denominations  previously  men- 
tioned.—In  Scotland  the  Presbyterian  church 
is  estabhshed  by  law,  and  before  the  separatioD 
of  the  Free  church  the  largest  class  of  dissent- 
ers was  that  generally  called  Seceders,  origina- 
ting  in  a  separation  from  the  established  chnrch 
in  1786.  They  were  divided  into  Burghers, 
Anti-Burghers,  Ori^nal  Burghers,  and  Origi- 
nal Seceders.  The  most  of  the  Burghers  and 
Anti-Burghers  united  in  1620  under  the  name 
of  the  "  United  Associate  Synod  of  the  Seces- 
sion Church;  "and  in  1947  this  body  united 
with  the  Relief  chnrch,  which  had  seceded 
tioTu  the  establishment  in  1752,  the  aggregate 
I  body  taking  the  name  of  the  "  United  Pres- 
byterian Church."  In  1848  a  very  large  seces- 
sion, led  by  Dr.  Chalmers,  formed  the  Fi-ee 
church  of  Scotland,  now  muc^i  the  largest 
body  of  dissenters  there.  Those  bodies  diff'er 
from  the  church  of  Scotland  only  in  regard  to 
the  relation  of  the  church  to  the  civil  govern- 
ment. There  are  also  many  Congregationalists 
or  Independents  and  Baptists  in  Scotland. — The 
disestablishment  of  the  Episcopal  church  in 
Ireland  in  18(18  has  made  the  term  dissenters 
no  longer  applicable  there. 

DISSOeUTIOK,  in  chemistry,  a  term  applied 
to  the  influence  of  heat  and  pressure  on  chem- 
ical action.  The  word  was  first  employed 
by  Henri  Sainte-Olaire  Deville,  who  in  Novem- 
ber, 1867,  read  before  the  French  academy  of 
a  paper  "  On  the  Dissooiation  or  Spon~ 
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taneons  Decomposition  of  Bodies  nnder  the 
Influence  of  Heat."  Ha  sa^e :  "  By  selecting 
a  proper  compound  and  heating  it  sufficiently, 
the  distance  betiveen  the  molecnlcB  can  be  in- 
creased to  Bucli  an  extent  tliat  tliey  will  sepa- 
rate into  tlieir  elementar;  condition.  This  is  a 
spontoncouH  decomposition,  not  determined  by 
any  chemical  action.  I  propose  to  call  it  the 
dissociation  of  compound  bodies."  In  1846 
Grove  showed  that  fused  platinum  could  deter- 
mine the  decomposition  of  water  into  its  ele- 
ments. Deville  repeated  this  experiment  on  a 
large  scale  by  ponring  fused  platinum  into 
water.  He  obtained  an  explosive  mixture  of 
hydrogen  and  oxygen,  and  believes  that  at  the 
teniperatnre  of  the  fasion  of  platinnm  water 
is   dissociated  into   its  constituents.     Analo- 

gms  experiments  can  be  performed  on  solids, 
ebraj  allowed  that  when  Iceland  spar  is 
heated  in  a  tube  from  which  the  air  has  been 
exhausted,  no  decomposition  takes  place  in 
mercury  vapor  at  350°  C,  and  a  scareely  per- 
ceptible decompoation  in  sulphur  vapor  at 
440°  C. ;  bnt  at  860°  C.  in  rapor  of  cadmium 
it  becomes  very  perceptible,  and  goes  on  till 
the  tension  of  the  liberated  carbon  dioxide 
becomes  equivalent  to  8G  millimetres  of  mer~ 
cnry ;  on  raising  the  teniperatnre  to  1043°  C.  in 
vapor  of  zinc,  more  carbon  dioxide  is  evolved. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  apparatus  be  allow- 
ed to  cool,  the  carbon  dioxide  is  gradnally 
reabsorbed  by  the  quicklime,  and  a  vacnnm 
ia  refstabiished  in  the  apparatus.  Lamy  has 
applied  these  results  to  the  construction  of  a 
pyrometer  for  the  measurement  of  high  tem- 
peratures. The  apparatus  consists  of  a  porce- 
lain tube  glazed  on  both  sides,  filled  with  pure 
carbonate  of  Kme ;  one  end  of  the  tube  is 
closed,  the  other  connected  with  a  manometer. 
By  reading  the  volume  of  gas  in  the  pressure 
gauge,  and  consulting  the  tables  of  tension, 
the  temperature  is  determined.  According  to 
Deville,  therein  a  tension  of  dissociation  anal- 
ogous to  the  tension  of  vapors,  and  the  evapo- 
ration of  a  liquid  or  the  decomposition  of  a 
carbonate  is  subject  to  the  same  laws.  In 
Fownes's  "Chemistry,"  the  exceptions  to  the 
law  of  molecular  vapor  occupying  twice  the 
volume  of  hydrogen  is  explained  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  dissociation  of  the  vapors  at  the 
high  temperature  required  for  the  determina- 
tion of  their  vapor  denaty.  Several  writers 
on  geology,  among  them  Fournetand  T.  Sterry 
Hunt,  have  had  recourse  to  Deville's  theory  of 
dissociation  to  explain  the  origin  of  rocks  and 
the  action  of  forces  in  primeval  chemistry. 
The  force  of  chemical  affinity  appears  to  be 
suspended  by  great  heat,  so  that  at  a  !>igh  tem- 
perature, like  that  of  the  sun,  we  may  imagine 
that  chemical  elements,  such  as  oxygen,  hydro- 
gen, chlorine,  and  sodium,  can  exist  in  the 
gaseous  state,  intimately  mixed,  bnt  chemically 
uncombincd.  Many  of  the  phenomena  attrib- 
uted by  lierzelins  to  catalytic  action  are  now 
explained  on  the  principle  of  dissociation. 
Since  attention  was  called  to  the  subject  by 
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Deville,  a  large  number  of  bodies  have  teen 
investigated  with  reference  to  the  tension  of 
dissociation,  and  the  doctrine  has  been  pushed 
to  the  determination  of  the  temperature  of 
combustion,  also  to  the  better  understanding 
of  efflorescence  and  the  phenomena  of  va- 
porization. The  dissociation  of  carbonic  acid 
was  accomplished  by  Deville  by  heat ;  it  has 
since  been  performed  by  Thfnard  hy  the  elec- 
tric current.  Carbonic  oxide,  sulphurous  acid. 
hydrochloric  acid,  ammonia,  and  hydriodic  acid 
have  been  dissociated  by  various  chemists. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  Dnmas  that  Deville's  theory 
of  the  tension  of  dissociation  is  as  important 
to  chemistry  as  Dalton's  law  of  the  tension  of 
vapors  was  to  physics. 

DmiLUTION  (Lat.  dtMlare,  to  drop),  the 
conversion  of  a  liquid  or  a  solid  into  a  vapor  ond 
condensing  it;  usually  applied  to  liquids.  If 
sea  water  is  boiled,  the  vapor  which  passes  off 
leaves  behind  the  salts  and  other  substances 
held  in  solution,  and  by  condensation  in  the 
atmosphere,  or  against  cool  surfaces,  is  con- 
verted into  drops  of  pure  distilled  water.  By 
artificial  processes  of  a  similar  nature  a  volatile 
liquid  may  be  separated  from  one  less  so,  as 
alcohol,  acetic  acid,  or  ether  from  water  with 
which  they  may  be  mingled.  The  vokiile 
principles  of  plants  may  be  extracted  by  water 
or  other  liquids,  and  hy  distillation  separa- 
ted in  a  pure  state,  or  dissolved  in  the  liijuid 
used  for.  extraction.  Solid  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal substances,  by  exposure  to  heat  in  vessels 
more  or  less  closed,  undergo  a  process  in  which 
the  organic  compounds  are  destroyed,  end  their 
constituents  recomhined,  partly  in  the  form  of 
volatile  products,  which  may  he  collected  as 
distillates,  and  partly  as  non -volatile  re^duum. 
By  subjecting  wood  to  such  a  process,  char- 
coal, tar,  pyroIigneoQS  acid,  and  naphtha  are 
]irodnced  ;  and  by  heating  bituminous  coal 
in  close  crucibles,  illuminating  gas,  coke,  cesi, 
nn|ihtLa,  and  other  products  are  eepsratod. 
When  solid  substances,  such  as  sulphur  or  cam- 
phor, are  volatilized  and  condensed,  the  ])rD- 
cesa,  strictly  sneiikiog,  is  not  distillation,  because 
there  is  no  collecting  in  drops ;  but  it  is  called 
sublimation.  In  the  chemical  laborotory  dis- 
tillation is  commonly  conducted  in  glass  retnrts 
and  receivers,  the  boiling  taking  place  in  the 
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retort  and  the  condensation  in  the  receiver, 
which  is  usually  cooled  by  the  apjilication  of 
water  or  ice  to  the  exterior.  The  simplest 
apparatus  of  this  Idnd  is  shown  in  fig.  1. 
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When  large  products  are  required,  more  effl- 
cient  forms  of  apparfltna  must  be  employed. 
Sacb  are  stilla,  in  which  the  retort  as  well 
as  the  condenaing  portion  is  made  of  met- 
4  generally  copper  or  iroc.  Uttuolljr,  instead 
of  a  receiver  of  the  ordinary  form,  the  ntek 
of  the  retort,  or  a  tube  from  tlie  boiler. 
Is  converted  into  a  Ion;;  coil,  called  a  worm, 
whii^b,  tuning  immersed  in  a  tab  of  water, 
caiucs  condensation  of  the  vapors  within.  A 
sniple  form  of  still,  often  ased  when  consider- 
iible  quantities  of  distiDed  water  are  required, 
and  also  for  other  phorraaceatical  purposes, 
ii  repreaeated  in  6g.  2.  The  retort  is  ull  that 
portion  of  the  apparatna  which  sets  in  and 
upon  the  fnrnace,  ioclndiog  the  neck  «,  ter- 
minating at  li,  in  l^e  worm  d,  d,  which  passes 
through  a  cooler  e,  which  Is  supplied  with  cold 
vater  bj  the  funnel  A,  the  wat«r  entering  at 
the  bottom  and  flowing  out  at  the  top.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  form  of  this  apparatus  will 
prevent  some  of  the  leas  volatile  portions  of 
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tlie  liquid  snliJecCed  to  distillation  from  passing 
oter,  as  they  may  with  tlie  application  of 
Binch  heat  in  the  common  retort  io  Sg.  1,  a 
considerable  condensation  taking  pince  in  the 
locue  h.  Liebig's  laboratory  distilling  appara' 
tnsis  eonstracted  by  passing  the  neck  of  a  re- 
tort into  a  Liebig's  condenser,  which  conaista 
cf  a  glass  tube  surrounded  by  a  metsllio  one, 
of  tin  or  copper,  in  the  lower  part  of  which 
Kster  enters,  flowing  out  at  the  top.  The  ar- 
rugement  is  on  the  same  plan  as  the  still  in 
fig.  t,  only  instead  of  a  worm  there  is  a  straight 
tube.— The  preparation  of  an  alcoholic  liquor 
by  separating  tiie  more  volatile  portions  of  the 
fermentedjaicesof  fruitsand  infusions  of  grains 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  understood  by 
the  ancients.  Ure  says:  "It  seems  to  have 
been  invented  by  the  barbarians  of  the  north 
of  Europe  as  a  solace  to  tbeir  cold  and  humid 
clime,  and  wa3  first  made  known  to  the  south- 


ern natjone  in  the  writings  of  Amoldas  de 
Villa  Nova,  and  his  pupil,  Kaymond  Lnlly  of 
Majorca."  But  there  are  now  few  nations 
above  the  condition  of  savages  who  do  not 
prepare  some  kind  of  alcoholic  liquors  by  dis- 
tillation. The  fermented  juices  of  the  grapa 
and  other  fruits,  and  the  fermented  infusion 
of  grape  sugar  derived  from  malted  liquors, 
contain  the  Kame  intoxicating  principle,  alco- 
hol, which  it  is  the  object  of  distillation  to  ob- 
tain in  a  more  condensed  form,  and  which 
when  Bu  obtained  from  liquids  of  ditFerent 
qualities  retains  the  peculiar  aroma  and  flavor 
of  Ilie  plant,  until  by  repeated  distillations  and 
rectifications  the  pure  alcohol  is  at  last  ob- 
tained from  peculiar  volatile  oils  or  flavors. 
All  the  juices  of  plants  which  can  undergo 
vinous  fermentation,  and  all  vegetable  matters 
which  contain  starch,  may  thus  be  made  to 
produce  alcoholic  liquors.  Some  animal  fluids 
also,  which  contain  saccharine  matters,  as 
milk,  may  be  made  to  furnish  alcohol  by  fer- 
mentation and  distillation.  An  intoxicating 
liquor  fhim  this  source,  called  kvtnisg,  is  made 
in  Tartary,  both  simply  fermented  and  dis- 
tilled. The  fruits  of  each  country  furnish 
spirits  of  their  peculiar  flavors  when  tbese  are 
obtained  directly  from  the  fermented  juice ; 
but  if  this  is  flrst  allowed  to  crystallize,  the 
sugar  so  obtained,  on  being  redissolved  and 
fermented,  is  found  to  have  lost  the  aroma  of 
the  plant.  Thus,  the  high  flavor  of  the  ram 
which  is  diatQled  from  fumented  fresh  cane 
joice  is  not  found  in  the  distillate  from  fer- 
mented sugar  and  molasses.  Sugar- growing 
countries  produce  rum,  vine-growing  countries 
brandy,  and  grain-growing  countries  whiskey 
and  gin.  The  Chinese  manufactare  a  distilled 
liquor  from  rice,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Kam- 
tchatka  another  from  mushrooms.  The  pro- 
cesses of  obtaining  these  liquors  are  essentially 
the  same,  csccpt  that  tlie  cereals  require  some 
preparatory  operations  before  thoy  are  ready, 
like  the  sacchariiie  juices,  for  fermentation, 
and  these  opurntions  are  almost  identical  with 
those  employed  in  brewing  ale  ;  the  only  dif- 
ference being  that  in  preparing  the  wort 
which  after  fermentation  is  to  be  distilled,  the 
action  of  the  diastase  in  the  malt  is  continued 
until  the  dextrine  is  transformed  into  grape 
sugar.  The  grain  is  subjected  to  the  process 
of  mashing,  and  the  resulting  wort  to  that  of 
cooling  and  fermentation,  after  which  foUowa 
the  distillation. — A  brief  account  of  the  man- 
ufacture of  whiskey,  as  performed  in  the  great 
distilleries  of  Scotland,  will  sufficiently  explain 
the  various  operationa.  Barloy  is  commonly 
used  as  the  starchy  material,  and  is  more  or 
less  mixed  with  oats,  rye,  or  other  grains.  It 
may  be  malted  wholly  or  in  part,  or  may  be 
used  with  sugar.  Barley  malt  is  the  best  ma- 
terial, but  the  heavy  duty  imposed  upon  it 
re!<tricts  its  use.  According  to  Dr.  Thomson, 
40  bushels  of  ground  barley  are  mixed  with  20 
bushels  of  bruised  malt,  in  a  mash  tun  of  cast 
iron,  together  with  about  750  gallons  of  water, 
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at  A  temperatare  of  abont  160°  F.  The  mash- 
ing is  izoDtinaed  one  hour  and  a  half,  during 
which  time  500  gallons  more  of  water  at  100° 
to  206°  are  introdnced  at  iotervala,  to  keep  ap 
the  heat.  The  whole  is  then  flowed  to  infiiBe 
two  hoars,  during  which  time  th«  grain  sub- 
aides,  and  the  liquid  above  it  la  a  aocchariae 
turbid  Huid,  called  wort,  which  also  still  con- 
tains some  starch  and  dextrine ;  but  these  b}' 
the  actioD  of  the  diastaae  are  gradually  con- 
verted into  grape  sugar.  At  the  end  of  the 
two  hours'  infusion  the  greater  part  (usuallv 
abont  two  tliirdsj  of  the  wort  is  drawn  off,  and 
EOO  gallons  of  water  at  ISO"  is  added,  and  the 
infuaion  is  renewed  and  coDtinued  another 
hour  and  a  half.  After  the  wort  is  again 
^ff,  a  third  infusion  succeeds,  with  BOO 
boiling  water.  This  being  well  ( 
20  minutes,  and  then  left  abont  ' 
',  the  saccharine  matters  are  found  < 
hicted.  Tiie  weak  wort  is  then  drawn 
Boiled  down  to  the  required  strength, 
vlded  to  the  first  and  second  worts,  or 
is  kept  to  be  oaed  instead  of  pure  water  for 
tho  first  infufflon  of  the  next  mashing.  Strong 
worts  are  not  desirable,  the  fermentation  being 
more  complete  and  the  yield  of  apirits  greater 
when  they  are  of  moderate  specific  gravity. 
By  the  old  eiicisc  laws  of  Great  Britain  they 
were  required  to  be  of  a  certain  high  degree 
of  strength,  hnt  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  they 
are  now  allowed  to  range  from  1030  to  1080 
Bp.  gr.,  water  being  lOOO.  The  next  process 
ia  that  of  cooling  the  worts,  and  in  consoqnence 
of  the  tendency  of  those  produced  from  raw 
grain  to  become  acid,  this  must  be  rapidly  ac- 
oomplished.  In  some  dis^lerica  the  wort  is 
mn  into  large  shallow  coolers  in  airy  situations 
in  the  npper  part  of  the  building.  In  others 
the  cooling  is  done  by  a  more  compact  form 
of  refrigerator,  a  description  of  which  is  given 
in  the  article  Bhewino.  The  temperature  is 
usually  reduced  to  between  70°  and  75°, 
when  tho  worts  are  transferred  to  the  fer- 
menting tuns,  and  yeast  is  added  in  the 
proportion  of  shout  one  gallon  to  100  gallons 
of  wort.  The  object  of  fermentation  is  to 
convert  all  tho  saccharine  matter,  if  posM- 
ble,  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid ;  bat  the 
presence  of  the  alcohol  as  it  is  formed  impedes 
the  progress  of  this  change,  and  a  quantity 
oiten  amounting  to  one  iiltb  of  the  whole  sac- 
charine matter  escapes  decomposition.  By  the 
invention  of  Mr,  Sheridan  in  fermenting  the 
wash  in  close  tons,  and  causing  the  alcohol  to 
evaporate  by  using  s  powerful  air  pump,  the 
whole  saccharine  matter  wos  converted  into 
alcohol;  but  the  excise  restrictions  prevented 
the  adoption  of  the  improvement.  As  the  ler- 
mentation  proceeda  the  liquor  attains  a  less 
specific  gravity,  and  when  successfully  con- 
ducted its  density  gets  to  be  the  same  as  that 
of  water.  If  it  ia  pnsiied  too  far,  or  goes  on 
alnggishly  or  at  too  high  a  temperature,  loss 
will  result  by  a  portion  of  the  alcohol  passing 
to  acetic  acid,  the  presence  of  which  is  indi- 


cated by  increased  specific  gravity,  as  well  as 
by  its  peculiar  odor  and  taste.  The  process  of 
distillation,  which,  by  distinguishing  the  prep- 
aration  of  ardent  spirits  from  that  of  fer- 
mented liquors,  gives  its  name  to  tlio  whole 
operation,  now  succeeds  the  fermentation.  It 
is  conducted  in  stills  of  various  sizes  and 
forma,  soroo  of  which  have  a  capacity  equal  to 
distilling  from  2,000  to  S,000  gallons  of  wash 
per  hour,  llje  origin  of  the  first  still  which 
abolished  to  a  great  extent  the  nse  of  the 
worm  and  sabstitnted  condensing  vessels, 
which  principle  has  been  retained  with  modi- 
fications in  nearly  all  subsequent  inventions  of 
the  kind,  is  due  to  a  Frenchman  named  £don- 
ard  Adam,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  distil- 
ler, unacquainted  with  anything  more  than  the 
routine  of  his  trade.  In  1801  he  witnessed 
some  experiments  with  a  Woulfe  apparatus  at 
a  chenlical  lecture  in  Montpellier,  and  was  so 
impressed  with  its  advantages  that  he  Boon 
after  constructed  a  still  upon  the  same  prin- 
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ciple.  This  succeeded  so  well  that  the  whole 
process  'of  distillation  was  soon  completely 
changed.  The  uses  of  Woulfe's  apparatus  are 
described  in  the  article  on  Gas,  and  by  re- 
ferring to  that  it  will  be  seen  that  Adam's  still 
was  one  of  the  happiest  adaptations  of  a  labo- 
ratory appliance  to  a  manufacturing  purpose. 
The  modification  of  it  as  made  by  M.  Adam  is 
represented  in  fig.  8.  A  number  of  egg-shaped^ 
copper  vessels,  corresponding  to  the  Wouife' 
bottles,  are  placed  in  convenient  situations 
near  each  other,  tho  terminal  ones  being  con- 
nected on  tho  one  hand  with  the  retort  or  boil- 
er containing  the  fermented  liquor  or  wine,  and 
on  the  other  with  a  worm  which  is  immerwd 
in  a  cooler.  The  neck  of  the  retort  passes  into 
the  first  egg-shnped  vessel,  dipping  below  the 
surface  of  the  liquor.  It  is  perforated  at  its 
termination  with  minute  holes  through  which 
vapor  passes.  A  pipe  from  the  first  e^  leads 
to  the  second,  also  dipping  beneath  the  sar- 
facc  of  tlie  liquor,  and  so  on,  from  one  to  lbs 
next,  whatever  the  number  may  be.  From 
the  last  egg  a  tube  enters  the  globe  B  before 
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paaring  into  the  worm,  whose  ose  will  present- 
Ij  be  expLuned.  From  next  to  the  laategg,  or 
&Dm  any  one  of  the  aeries,  an  extra  tube,  0, 
also  passes  iiit<}  the  globe  B,  bj  which  arrange- 
ment one  or  more  of  the  eggs  maybedispeosed 
with  when  the  distillation  does  not  neea  to  be 
carried  yarj  high.  Another  pipe,  D,  connects 
each  egs  and  also  the  boiler  with  a  email 
worm,  V,  which  is  used  for  testing  the 
ttren^  of  tlie  distillate  in  any  one  of  the  eggs, 
or  from  the  boiler.  Another  pipe,  £,  leads 
from  the  cooler  F  into  the  boiler,  and  an- 
other, H,  into  the  cooler  from  the  storehouse 
where  the  wines  are  kept.  The  worm  in  the 
cooler  F,  moreover,  leaas  into  another  worm 
in  the  cooler  6.  This  sdll  is  worked  in  the 
following  manner;  The  cocks  connecting  the 
upper  tabes  are  closed,  and  those  in  the  lower 
pipe,  £,  are  opened.  Tbe  wine  is  pumped 
from  the  storehouse  through  the  tube  H  into 
the  cooler  F,  whence  it  flows  into  the  boiler. 
Vhen  this  is  about  two  thirds  full  tbe  cock 
next  it  is  closed,  and  the  wine  is  forced  up  into 
tbe  first  e^;  when  this  is  about  half  filled 
the  cock  next  it  is  closed,  when  the  second  e(^ 
is  treated  in  the  same  laanner ;  and  so  on 
through  the  series,  except  the  last  one,  which 
terns  as  a  oondenser  and  is  snrronnded  with 
cold  water.  The  lower  cocks  are  now  closed, 
tnd  the  upper  ones  communloating  between 
the  eggs,  and  with  the  worm,  are  opened. 
Heat  is  applied  to  tbe  boiler,  and  the  mixture 
o(  alcoholic  and  watery  vapor  is  carried  into 
tbe  first  egg,  and  there  condensed  bj  the  wine, 
4{Dite  rapidlj  in  the  beginning  of  the  process, 
ao  that  for  a  time  no  vapor  passes  over  into 
the  second  egg.  The  wine  m  the  first  egg, 
however,  gr&anallj  comes  to  its  boiling  point, 
which,  by  reason  of  its  containing  more  alco- 
hol than  that  in  the  boiler,  is  at  a  lower  tem- 
perature. In  consequence,  tbe  vapor  which 
passes  into  the  second  e^  has  a  greater  per- 
centage of  alcohol  than  that  which  it  received. 
Tills  vapor,  being  condensed,  will  cause  the 
liqaor  in  the  second  e^  to  be  stronger  than  in 
the  first,  aud  therefore  to  boil  at  a  still  lower 
temperature.  The  saccessive  eggs,  as  they  re- 
cede from  tbe  boiler,  will  thus  contain  strong- 
er and  Btmtiger  spirits,  so  that  the  lost  one 
may  be  made  to  receive  alcoholic  vapor  of  any 
de«red  strength.  This  is  passed  into  the  worm 
in  F  and  condensed  either  in  that  or  in  the 
aocceeding  worm  in  the  tub  below,  which  is 
filled  with  water,  kept  cool  by  a  constant  flow. 
The  npper  cooler,  containing  the  wine,  is  kept 
dosed,  except  that  a  pipe  loads  into  the  globe 
B.  This  arrangement  is  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  loss  of  spirit  by  evaporation,  which 
wonid  be  considerable  at  the  temperature  it 
attains  by  contact  svith  the  worm.  Tbe  excise 
laws  of  Great  Britain  prevented  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  still  into  that  country  until  after  their 
modification  in  1615.  Adam's  apparatus  was 
in  the  m«an  time  much  improved  in  France  by 
Isaac  Birftrd,Celller-Blamentbal,  and  Derosno. 
The  modification  of  Cellier-Blumenthal,  im- 
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proved  by  Derosne,  and  now  called  Derosne's 
still,  is  represented  in  fig.  4.  It  consists  of 
two  boilers,  A,  A';  a  first  rectificator,  B  ;  a 
second  rectiBcator,  0 ;  a  wine  heater,  D,  con- 
taining a  dephlegmator ;  a  condenser,  F;  a 
supply  regulator,  E,  for  controlling  the  flow 
of  wine  from  the  reservoir  G,  which  is  accom- 
plished by  means  of  a  floating  ball.  Tbe  still  is 
worked  in  the  following  manner:  The  boil- 
ers are  aboot  two  thirds  filled  with  wine, 
or  tiie  liqnor  to  be  snl^eated  to  distilialion, 


through  the  cocks  e,  e'.  The  proper  quantity 
is  indicated  by  tlie  glass  gauges  d,  d'.  Wine 
from  the  reservoir  G  is  theo  let  into  the  funnel 
J,  by  which  the  condenser  F  and  the  wine 
heater  D  are  filled.  On  tbe  application  of 
heat  tbe  low-wine  vapors  pass  m>m  the  lower 
into  the  npper  boiler  through  the  pipe  Z,  tbe 
extremity  of  which  is  enlarged  and  perforated 
with  small  holes.  Here  the  vapors  are  con- 
densed, increasing  the  strength  of  the  wine  in 
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the  upper  boiler,  and  conseqaentl;  lowering 
ite  bmlmg  point.  The  vKpora  aAcend  into  the 
reotificAtoN  B  and  0.  The  lower  reotiflcfttor, 
B,  contains  a  number  of  ahsUow  pans  perforated 
with  holes,  and  a  number  of  ephencal  disluB, 
tdso  perforated  with  holea,  placed  above  them, 
in  pairs,  the  coDvesitf  of  each  disk  being 
upward,  and  reoeiTing  the  drip  of  the  shallow 
pan  next  above  iL  This  drip  ia  prodnced  by 
warmed  wine  which  flows  from  the  wine 
heater  through  the  pipe  L.  By  these  means 
the  vapors  ascending  from  the  upper  boiler 
have  their  more  waterj  portions  condensed, 
while  the  alcoholio  vapor  continues  to  ascend. 
The  dripping  wine  also  has  a  portion  of  its 
(doohol  expelled  in  the  form  of  vapor,  which 
aacendfi  with  the  vapor  coming  from  below 
into  the  npper  rectiflcator  through  the  orifice 
O  in  its  bottom.  This  apper  rectiSoator  com- 
mnnicatea  through  the  tube  H  with  a  worm 
(which  is  the  dephl^mator)  in  the  wine 
w&nner  D,  the  worm  ending  !□  the  tube  m, 
which  agaiD  terminates  in  the  worm  contained 
in  the  condenser  F  through  a  c/lindrical  con- 
nection in  its  upper  part.  The  worm  in  F  ter- 
minates in  a  small  vessel,  K,  which  is  fnmisbed 
with  an  alcoholometer.  The  alcohol  in  N  flows 
from  its  upper  part  into  the  cistern  H.  The 
upper  rectificator  C  ia  divided  into  a  number 
of  compartments  hj  as  manj  horizontal  parti- 
tions, each  disk  having  an  orifice  in  its  centre, 
like  the  orifice  at  O.  To  each  of  these  orifices 
on  the  upper  aide  of  the  partition  is  a*^us(«d  a 
short  open  vertical  tube.  A  short  distance  above 
each  tube  is  placed  an  inverted  pan,  liaving 
its  edges  descending  abont  three  fourths  of 
an  inch  below  the  level  of  the  npper  orifice 
of  the  tnbe.  As  the  vapors  ascend  from  the 
lower  rectificator  into  the  upper  one,  a  por- 
(don  of  them  condense  and  collect  upon  the 
bottom  of  (he  compartments  until  they  rise 
slightlj  above  the  edges  of  the  inverted  pans 
and  nearly  to  the  upper  orifices  of  the  tubes. 
When  this  takes  place  the  vapor  can  only  pass 
npward  by  forcing  its  way  under  the  edges  of 
the  pans,  by  which  means  the  more  watery 
portion  is  still  Airther  condensed,  the  more 
alcoholic  vapor,  having  a  higher  tension,  retain- 
ing its  gaseous  form,  and  passing  on  through 
the  tube  M  into  the  dephlegmatory  worm  in 
the  wine  heater,  there  to  be  partially  oondensed; 
which  process  heats  the  wine  surrounding  the 
worm,  A  phlegma  collects  in  the  lower  con- 
volutions, which  may  lie  drawn  off  by  means 
of  the  pipes  p,  p,  p,  and  transferred  at  plea- 
sure eiUier  into  the  tube  n  or  into  the  upper 
rectificator.  The  purer  alcoholic  vapors  wnich 
arise  pass  through  the  dephlepnator  into  the 
condensing  worm  in  the  condenser  F,  whence 
they  flow  in  hquid  form  into  the  vessel  N,  and 
thence  into  the  cistern  H.  The  strength  of  the 
alcohol  produced  by  this  still  depends  upon 
the  nomber  of  windings  of  the  dephlegmator, 
and  the  number  of  partitions  in  the  upper  rec- 
tiBcator.  Deroene's  still  requires  but  little 
foel,  distils  r^idly,  and  yields  a  good  spirit, 
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which  may  be  varied  in  strength  at  iJeasore ; 
but  it  is  rather  com^icated,  and  may  with  id- 
vantage,  especially  when  ^irits  of  only  one 
strength  are  required,  be  replaced  by  a  nmpli- 
flcation  of  it,  devised  by  I^ugier. — The  products 
of  the  distUleries  of  different  looalidea  are  dis- 
tinguished by  peculiar  flavors  which  give  them 
a  reputation ;  but  they  are  not  always,  espe- 
cially when  the  liquor  is  made  ftyim  cereala, 
derived  from  the  original  qualities  of  the  ma- 
terials, but  often  from  the  mel  used  in  drying 
the  malt.  Much  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish  whis- 
key possesses  the  peculiar  flavor  of  peat  smoke. 
Brandies  manufaotured  from  wines  are  made  to 
retain  their  pecoliar  flavors  by  conducting  the 
distillation  at  a^tem[>eratnre  sufficient  to  carry 
over  the  volatile  oils  and  ethers,  and  also 
enough  water  to  reduce  the  strength  conmder- 
ably  below  that  of  ardent  spirits  produced  in 
Great  Britain-,  but  they  may  be  given  strength 
by  the  addition  of  pure  spiriL — Common  aicoLcd 
isthehydrated  oxide  of  etbyle,  or  ethylic  alcohol, 
CtHnO-»-HiO  =  CiH,0.  In  the  process  of  vi- 
nous fermentation  there  are  formed,  under  con- 
ditions which  are  not  yet  clearly  understood, 
otiier  homologous  alcohols,  such  as  propylie, 
butylic,  and  amylio  alcohols,  in  greater  or  lesser 

Soantities.  They  have  a  higher  boiling  point 
]an  ethylio  alcohol,  and  therefore  do  not 
usually  appear  in  the  first  products  of  distilla- 
tjon ;  but  m  the  latter  stages  of  the  operadon, 
when  the  heat  is  rwsed,  they  pass  over  into  the 
worms  or  condensers.  These  alcohols,  mixed 
with  some  ethylic  and  small  quantities  of  va- 
riona  ethers  and  volatile  fatty  acids,  such  as 
capric,  oaprylic,  and  formic,  constitute  an  oily 
snbstance  which  passes  under  the  general  name 
of  fnsel  oil.  That  of  potato  spirit  consists  il- 
moat  wholly  of  amylic,  combined  with  a  small 
quantity  of  ethylio  alcohol.  This  fusel  oil  im- 
parts a  very  disagreeable  lasts  to  spirits,  and  to 
get  rid  of  it  is  often  a  matter  of  importance. 
The  process  is  called  rectiflcation,  and  may  be 
conducted  with  or  without  redistillation.  It) 
complete  removal  by  distillation,  even  with  the 
use  of  alkalies  nnd  other  substances,  is  Nue- 
what  diflicnlt  and  expensive,  notwitlistandiDg 
that  the  boiling  point  of  absolute  ethylic  aico- 
hol,  178°,  is  mnch  lower  than  that  of  the  otlien, 
amylic  alcohol  boiling  at  370°.  It  is  found, 
however,  that  an  elimination  can  be  sstisfsc- 
torily  ofleoted  by  flitration  through  grannlated 
charcoal  which  has  been  recently  heated.-' 
About  three  flfths  of  the  producte  of  distillatioD 
in  the  United  States  are  what  are  termed  liigh- 
wines  or  whiskey,  containing  about  7fi  per  cent 
of  alcohol.  This,  as  it  comes  from  the  still, 
contains  a  good  deal  of  fusel  oil.  Some  of  it 
is  made  into  cheap  whiskey,  and  the  remainder 
is  rectified  and  redistiljed  into  French  spirit 
When  the  perceotage'of  alcohol  is  high  it 
forms  Cologne  spirit/  Abont  one  fifth  of  the 
products  of  distillstion  is  alcohol,  which  is  (II 
used  for  manufacturing  and  medianical  pnr- 
poeea,  about  fl,DOO  barrels  being  exported  Irom 
the  United  States  mouthly.     The  r- — '-"* 
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one  fifth  of  the  distUled  liqaon  oonmsts  of 
wbbfcer  and  mm,  distilled  to  about  proofj 
and  M  left  to  ripon  with  age.  Considerable 
vhiskey  ia  made  from  rectified  apirits  of  about 
TS  per  cent,  alcohol,  which  u  reduced  and 
Savored  bj  the  addition  of  raw  whiskej  not 
rectified.  All  distilled  liquors  are  sold  b; 
the  gallon,  acoording  to  the  proo£  Proof 
spirit  is  reckoned  bj  the  goveroment  as 
loO,  which  is  60  per  cent,  absolato  alcohol. — 
DsaTSDCTiTB  Distill ATioB.  When  organic 
bodies  are  excloded  from  the  air  and  aabjected 
to  he«t,  thef  ondei^  decomposition,  and  the 
oonstitoent  atoms  or  molecules  rearrange  tbem- 
selvea  into  new  oompoands.  The  causes  of 
this  are  various,  and  depend  mach  opon  the 
conditioiis  which  ore  present*  The  elective 
■ffinlties  of  atoms  and  molecales,  when  a  vs>- 
rietj  of  snbrtances  are  mingled  together,  vary 
with  the  heat  and  with  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
stances with  which  thej  are  smroanded.  Two 
w  more  elements  united  in  a  compound,  re- 
quiring a  certain  degree  of  heat  to  separate 
tttem,  will  require  less  when  another  ooraponnd 
a  preamt,  the  amount  depending  npon  the 
afuutf  which  a  conatitaeut  of  one  compound 
may  hare  for  a  constituent  in  the  other.  Or- 
ganic bodies,  which  are  osoallj  composed  of 
aereral  compound  constituents  (as  woody  fibre, 
starch,  resin,  oils,  and  water),  very  readily 
soSer  a  complete  change  in  their  ohemlcal  as 
weU  as  their  organic  stmctore  by  tbe  simple 
application  of  heat,  and  without  the  presence 
of  a  supporter  of  combustion.  When  wood  is 
hkIosm  in  an  iron  tube  and  subjected  to  heat, 
vaiioo*  new  bodies  are  formed  of  an  inorguiio 
rharacter,  and  of  a  composition  and  number 
depending  npon  the  dnration  and  d^ree  of 
heaL  Deoompoeition  commences  at  about 
2ftt°  F. ;  and  between  this  and  red  heat  various 
^asea,  vapors,  liquids,  and  solids  are  prodnoed. 
The  prodncta  of  the  lowest  t«mperatnre  con- 
tun  the  most  oxygen,  as  water  and  carhonic 
and  acetic  acids.  As  the  temperature  rises 
Indies  containing  less  hydrogen  are  formed, 
such  as  wood  spirit,  acetone,  and  creosote.  At 
a  itill  higher  temperature,  hydrocarbons,  such 
u  toluene,  xylene,  eupione,  and  paroffine,  ap- 
pear ;  and  as  the  temperature  approaches  red- 
Dewi,  hydrc^en  is  abundantiy  formed.  By  con- 
BMtii^  the  retort  with  condeusing  vessels,  by 
means  of  good-sized  exit  tnbea,  the  various 
volatile  products  may  be  collected,  and  subse- 
qneotly  separated  by  fractional  distillation  and 
ethorwiae.  Tbe  manufacture  of  illuminating 
ga»  illustrates  the  destructive  distillation  of 
bitViiinoDS  coal  on  a  large  scale.  The  pro- 
dncta may  be  divided  into  three  classes,  viz. ; 
1.  coke,  contiating  of  carbon,  eulphuret  of  iron, 
and  ash ;  2,  ammoniacal  liquor,  containinp;  car- 
bonate, snlphide,  chloride,  cyanide,  and  eupho- 
■^Tanide  of  ommoninm;  3,  tar,  embracing  a 
grtat  variety  of  solid  and  Huid  hydrocarbons 
utd  adds,  among  which  are  benzole,  tolnole, 
lylole,  naphthaline,  anthracene,  and  carbolic  or 
^enie,  oxyphenic,  and  cresylic  aclda,  together 


aniline,  iridoline,  and  ruhidine ;  4,  Itluminatiug 

gas,  contdning  light-yielding  compoonds,  snch 
aa  acetylene,  CiKi ;  ethylene,  or  oleflant  gas, 
OiHi;  benzole,  CtHt;  naphthaline,  OnHi;  pro- 
pyle,  CiHt  ;  butyle,  C<Hi ;  mingled  with  hydro- 
gen, carbonic  oxide,  and  impuritiea,  saoh  as  car- 
bonic acid,  ammonia,  cyanogen,  eolpho-cyano- 
geu,  and  snlphurett^  hydrogen.  These  pro- 
cesses involve  hishly  complex  reactions,  the 
many  atogea  of  whi<^  are  yet  imperfectly  un- 
derstood. The  destructive  distillation  of  acids 
and  the  wmpler  bases  are  more  easily  under- 
stood, the  products  being  often  readily  traced 
to  their  origin.  The  decompnmtioo  of  tbe 
acids  takes  plsoe  differently  according  as  they 
are  separate  or  in  the  presence  of  bases.  When 
distilled  alone  many  undergo  a  simple  elimina- 
tion of  cari)onic  acid,  with  the  formation  of  a 
pyro-acid.  Thus,  galUc  acid,  when  heated  In 
a  close  veasel  to  41Q°  F.,  is  decomposed  into 
pyrogallic  and  carbonic  acids,  as  follows: 


Other  reactions  are  not  quite  as  simple.  Thus, 
oxalic  acid  yields  water,  carbomc  arad,  carbonio 
oxide,  and  formic  acid,  as  foUows : 


As  an  example  of  the  destructive  diatlllation 
of  B  salt,  may  be  taken  that  of  acetate  of  lime, 
which  is  converted  into  acetone  and  carbonate 
of  lime,  thus: 

lC,I{,CkO,  3  C>,00,  4-C,H,0  ' 

— Fbactiohal  Bisitllatioh  is  the  separating 
of  different  eonstituenta  which  natorally  exist 
or  have  been  artificially  produced  in  a  raaes. 
This  ia  accomplished  quite  readily  on  account 
of  the  different  temperatures  at  which  the  va- 
rious constitneuta  pass  into  vapors.  The  re- 
fining of  petroleum  is  an  example  of  fractional 
distjilation.    (See  PsTBOLRnM.) 

DIffnUESS  (Lat.  dutringere,  to  press,  straight- 
en, wring  out),  a  term  applied  to  the  taking  of 
property  of  a  tenant  for  non-payment  of  rent ; 
to  the  seizing  of  cattie  for  d^age  done  by 
them;  to  a  levy  upon  property  to  enforce  the 
payment  of  taxes ;  and  lastiy  to  a  proceeding 
to  compel  the  appearance  of  a  party  who  can- 
not be  found.  In  the  two  cases  first  raea.- 
tioned,  the  landlord  or  person  who  had  been 
injured  could  make  the  seizure  himself  or  by 
his  depnty ;  on  anomalous  authority,  entirely 
at  variance  with  a  fundamental  principle  of 
law  that  parlies  shonld  not  be  permitted  to 
redress  their  own  iqjuries  without  judicial 
process.  The  reoaptiiw  of  property  which  has 
been  WTongfblly  taken  away,  or  wroogfnlly 
detained,  or  the  refintry  npon  lands  of  which 
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ftatant,  yet  differa  in  another,  viz. :  that  sneh 
recaption  or  reGntrj  cannot  be  made  with 
force,  whereas  a  dietress  nay  be  execnted  in 
like  manner  as  process  upon  a  judgment ;  that 
is  to  say,  force  may  be  neod  in  case  of  reaist- 
aitce.  The  third  case  abore  mentioned,  viz., 
distress  to  enforce  the  payment  of  taxes,  ia 
statutory,  and  while  generally  limited  to  the 
seizure  and  sale  of  the  goods  of  the  person 
tasod,  it  is  Bometones,  in  the  case  of  tax  npon 
lands,  permitted  to  extend  to  any  personal 
property  found  thereon.  The  case  of  distreia 
to  compel  an  appearance  was  by  a  Judicial 
writ  called  a  dUtringat.  In  a  popular  sense, 
a   distress  is   understood   only  of  the   taking 

Siroperty  of  a  tenant  or  wrong  doer  in  satia< 
action  of  rent  or  damages.  The  term  is  with 
some  incongmity  applied  as  well  to  the  prop' 
ery  taken  as  to  the  act  of  taking.  Formerly, 
the  property  distrained  was  deemed  a  mere 

6 ledge,  and  the  distrainor  had  no  power  over 
,  except  that  of  detaining  it  till  he  received 
satisfaction  of  the  rent  or  damages  for  which 
the  distress  was  made;  bat  for  tbo  secnrity 
of  the  owner  it  was  required  that  the  property 
should  be  kept  in  a  pound  (^parcui,  which  sig- 
nifies any  enclosure);  and  if  the  distress  con- 
stated of  live  animals,  it  was  required  that  they 
should  t>e  impounded  witLiu  three  miles  of  the 
place  where  they  were  taken.  If  put  into  a 
pnblic  ponnd,  the  risk  and  expense  of  keeiiing 
the  same  devolved  upon  the  owner  without 
notjce  from  the  distrainor.  By  statute  11 
George  II.,  c.  19,  the  distrainor  was  authorized 
to  make  a  special  pound  npon  the  premises 
where  the  distress  was  taken,  in  which  case 
notice  to  the  owner  was  required ;  but  the 
liability  to  provide  necessaries  for  animals  be- 
longed to  the  owner  as  in  the  other  case.  A 
distress  of  chattels  which  might  be  injured  by 
esposure  to  the  weather  the  distrainor  n-as 
bound  to  keep  in  a  pound  covert  A  distress 
was  allowed  only  by  daylight,  except  in  the 
case  of  beasts  dariiage  feaeant,  which  might  be 
taken  at  night,  le^t  they  should  escape.  For- 
merly the  landlord  could  distrain  only  auch 
goods  aa  were  fonnd  npon  the  premises  for 
which  rent  was  due,  but  by  statnto  goods 
which  have  been  clandesUnely  removed  may 
be  followed  within  80  days  after  the  rent  nc- 
ernes.  In  making  the  distress  the  landlord  ia 
not  permitted  to  break  open  the  outer  door  of 
the  houae,  but  being  once  in,  he  can  break  an 
inner  door;  being  the  same  rule  as  in  levy 
upon  oxecntion.  As  to  the  property  enbject 
to  distress,  it  may  be  said  in  general  that  any- 
thing found  npon  the  premises  mt^  be  taken, 
whether  the  property  of  the  tenant  or  not ; 
but  from  this  are  excepted  things  affixed  to 
the  Ireehold  and  constituting  a  part  of  it  in 
law;  perishable  articles;  goods  of  third  persons 
upon  the  premises  from  necessity,  or  for  the 
purpoaea  of  commerce  or  trade,  as  the  carriage 
of  a  traveller  at  an  irn,  or  the  plough  at  a 
smith's  for  repair ;  goods  already  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the  law;  and  goods  specially  exempt 
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by  statute.  The  tools  or  implements  of  % 
man's  employment  are  also  at  common  law 
conditionally  exempt ;  that  is  to  saj,  they 
should  not  be  taken  if  other  sufficient  distress 
can  be  fonnd.  If  distress  is  made  when  no 
rent  is  due,  the  tenant  has  hie  remedy  bj 
replevin ;  bat  for  an  excessive  distress,  the 
only  protection  of  the  tenant  is  by  an  ancient 
statute  (52  Henry  III.,  c.  4),  under  which  an 
action  may  be  bronght  for  the  taking  of  an  nn- 
reasonable  or  excessive  amount.  Aft«r  the 
Impounding  of  the  property,  by  the  ancient 
law  the  remedy  of  the  distrainor  ceased ;  bat 
by  various  modern  statntee,  when  the  distresa 
is  for  rent,  it  may  be  sold  after  the  expiration 
of  five  days  for  payment  of  the  rent. — In  the 
United  Statea  a  strong  inclination  has  of  late 
i  been  manifested  to  aholisli  distress  entirely, 
not  only  as  a  harsh  remedy  as  regards  tlie 
debtor,  but  because  establishing  an  n^just  dis- 
crimioation  in  iavor  of  tJie  landlord  as  against 
other  creditora.  In  several  of  the  states  Ihia 
has  already  been  done. 

DISniCE  ,0F  COLCNBIi,  a  territory  of  the 
United  States,  containing  the  national  capital. 
It  is  about  200  m.  ^m  the  ocean  l>y  the  Po- 
tomac river  and  Chesapeake  bay,  and  lies  be- 
tween lat.  38°  61'  and  89°  N.,  and  Ion.  76°  63' 
and  11°  8'  W,  It  was  named  in  htmor  of 
Christopher  Colnmhns,  and  also  with  some 
reference  to  the  poetical  use  of  the  term  Co- 
lumbia as  a  desngnation  for  the  United  Slates. 
It  ia  bounded  on  the  S.  W,  by  the  Potomac, 
and  00  all  other  sides  by  Maryland,  and  is  10 
m.  long  from  N.  W.  to  8.  E.,  with  an  area  of 
64  aq.  m.  It  formerly  constituted  the  county 
of  Washington,  that  term,  howerer,  beiof^ 
popularly  confined  to  the  portion  onteide  ctf 
the  cities  of  Washington  and  Georgetown, 
forming  much  the  lai^r  part  of  the  District. 
The  following  table  shows  the  popnIaUon  at 
the  several  decennial  enumerations: 
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Included  in  the  total  for  1870  are  8  Chinese 
and  IS  Indians.  There  were  81,623  male  eiij- 
zena  of  the  United  States  21  years  old  and  up- 
ward ;  115,446  were  native  and  16,264  foreign 
bom;  03,192  were  males  and  69,608  females. 
Of  the  natives,  62,340  were  born  in  the  Dis- 
trict, 23,698  in  Virginia  and  West  Virginia, 
31,761  in  Maryland,  4,697  in  New  York,  4,121 
in  Pennavlvunia,  1,264  in  Massachnsetts,  and 
1,043  in  Ohio.  Of  the  foreigners,  8,218  were 
bom  in  Ireland,  4,020  in  Germany,  and  1,483 
in  England.  There  were  15,307  persons  bom 
in  the  District  living  in  other  parts  of  tbe 
Union.     Of  the  colored,  86,872  wer«  blacks 
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and  S,032  molattoes.  There  were  28,719  per- 
iuaa  10  TcarB  old  and  over  anable  to  write,  of 
Khom  26,501  were  native  and  2,218  foreign; 
4,876  were  white  and  28,843  colored;  11,418 
were  male  and  1T,301  female;  22,112  were 
mtr  21  years  of  age,  and  6,607  between  10 
ind  31 ;  of  those  over  21,  1,211  were  white 
mal«e,  2,542  white  females,  7,503  colored  males, 
and  10,757  colored  femalea.  There  were  78 
blind,  134  deaf  and  dnmb,  47S  inaane,  and  50 
idiotic;  803  paupers  received  support  during 
the  year;  and  145  persons  were  oonricted  of 
(rimes.  Tliere  were  25,276  families,  averaging 
6-21  persons,  and  23,308  dwelUnga,  averaging 
fi'65  peraens  to  each.  There  were  1,365  per- 
sona oTBt  10  rears  of  ago  engaged  in  ogricnl- 
tnre,  !9,815  ia  professional  and  personal  ser- 
Tic«s,  6,126  in  trude  and  transportation,  and 
11,703  in  manufactures  and  mining. — The  sur- 
face is  nndolating,  with  hills  which  command 
eitea^re  views  and  afford  fine  wtos  for  public 
edifices.  Two  considerable  streams  empty  into 
th«  Potomac  within  the  District,  Rock  creek 
aed  Uie  Anacostia  or  EastArn  branch.  There 
are  alio  several  email  brooks,  to  one  of  which 
ti*  name  of  the  Tiber  was  given  in  the  ITth 
ecntary,  because  a  planter  named  Pope  lived 
near  iL  The  climate  is  moist  and  warm,  and 
there  is  much  local  miasma.  In  the  sammer 
and  aatemn  fevers  prevail  in  some  parts,  ea- 
liedallj  in  the  low  grounds  near  the  Potomao. 
The  mean  temperature  of  Washington  in  spring 

14  o4'2°,  in  snmmer  73*1,  in  autumn  53'9°,  in 
winter  33-9;  year,  63'S.  The  average  rainfall 
in  spring  is  1 0-45,  in  sammerlO-u2,  in  autumn 
lO'lS,  in  winter  11-07;  year,  41-20  inches. 
The  whole  namber  of  deaths  in  1870  was 
2.015,  of  whioh  826  were  from  general  dia- 
feuea,  380  from  diseases  of  the  nervous  system, 
SiJ  of  the  circulatory,  237  of  the  respiratory, 
3jfi  of  the  digestive  system,  77  from  accident 
and  injuries,  and  the  rest  from  various  causes. 
CoDSiunption  proved  fatal  in  442  coses,  pnen- 
U'laia  in  128,  and  cholera  infantum  in  150. 
The  soil  is  light  and  moderately  fertile.  In 
1870  there  were  8,266  acres  of  improved  land. 
The  proJnctions  were  3,783  bnsbels  of  wheat, 
3,724  of  rye,  28,020  of  Indian  corn,  8,600  of 
oats,  27,367  of  Irish  and  6,790  of  ewaet  pots- 
ttws,  40  of  peas  and  beans,  2,010  tons  of  hay, 
IStl,077  gallong  of  milk  sold,  900  of  wine,  and 
4,495  lbs.  of  butter.  There  were  638  horses, 
124  mnles  and  asses,  657  milch  cows,  144  other 
etttle,  $04  sheep,  and  677  swine;  there  were 
besides  5,496  horses  and  1,000  cattle  not  on 
fima.  The  cash  value  of  forms  was  $3,800,- 
t30;  of  farming  implements  and  machinery, 
$39,450 ;  wages  paid  during  the  yt-ar,  including 
vilae  of  board,  $124,838 ;  estimated  value  of 
farm  productions,  including  betterments  and 
■dditions  to  stock,  $31&,517;  of  orchard  pro- 
daets,  $6,781 ;  of  prodnce  of  market  gardens, 
tEI2,034;  of  live  stock,  $114,fl!6.  There 
were  953  manufacturing  establishments,  with 
54  ateam  engines  of   780  horse  power,  and 

15  water  wheels  of  1,100  horse  power,  em- 
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ioying  4,68S  bands,  of  whom  4,333  were 
lafea  above  16,  216  females  above  16,  and  136 
youth;  capital  invested,  $5,021,925;  wages 
paid  duriogthe  year,  $2,007,600;  value  of  ma. 
teriala,  $4,754,888;  of  products,  $9,292,178. 
The  commerce,  almost  entirely  domestic,  is 
carried  on  chiefly  through  Georgetown,  For 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1872,  there  were  en- 
tered in  the  coastwise  trade  231  steam  vessels 
of  109,681  tons,  and  96  sailing  vessels  of  22,245 
tons ;  cleared,  108  steamers  of  69,808  tons,  and 
65  saQing  vosscIb  of  13,402  tons;  registered, 
enrolled,  and  Ucensed,  419  vessels,  with  an  ag- 
gregate tonnage  of  26,623,  of  which  25,  of  5,084 
tons,  were  steam  vessels;  103,  of  2,387  tons, 
sailing  vessels;  275,  of  17,778  tons,  canal 
boats;  and  10,  of  774  tons,  borgoa.  Tiiere 
were  81  vessels,  of  1,852  tons,  built  during  the 
year.  The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  passes 
thro^h  a  portion  of  the  District,  and  crossing 
the  Potomac  at  Georgetown  terminates  at 
Alexandria.  Branches  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  railroad  from  Relay,  and  from  Foint  of 
Rocks,  ltd.,  terminate  in  Washington,  and  a 
railroad  connects  Washington  with  Alexandria. 
The  Baltimore  and  Potomac  railroad  connects 
Baltimore  and  Washington.  There  are  5  na- 
tion^ banks  with  $1,681,000  capital,  3  savings 
banks,  1  safe  deposit  company,  G  fire  insurance 
companies  with  a  capital  of  $1,725,000,  and  2 
life  insurance  companies, ^By  the  act  of  con- 
gress of  Feb.  21, 1871,  all  the  territory  included 
within  the  limits  of  the  District  was  erected 
into  a  government,  by  the  name  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  which  is  constituted  a  body  cor- 
porate, with  the  usual  powers,  for  municipal 
purposes.  The  executive  power  is  vested  in 
a  governor  and  secretary,  appointed  by  the 
president,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
senate,  for  four  years;  and  in  a  comptroller, 
collector,  auditor,  treasurer,  attorney,  register, 
superintendent  of  ossessments  and  taxes,  water 
registrar,  and  snrveyor,  appointed  by  local  au- 
thority. The  board  of  health  consists  of  five 
members,  and  the  board  of  public  works  of 
four,  besides  the  governor  ex  officio.  There  is 
a  metropolitan  police  force  for  the  District, 
under  the  charge  of  five  commissioners,  to- 
gether with  the  governor  «;  officio.  The  com- 
missioners and  members  of  the  boards  are  api- 
pointed  in  the  some  manner  as  the  governor. 
A  fire  department  has  been  organized  by  the 
territorii^  government.  The  legislative  power 
is  vested  in  an  assembly,  consisting  of  a  coun- 
cil of  11  members,  appointed  by  the  president 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  for 
a  term  of  two  years,  and  a  house  of  delegates 
of  22  members,  elected  annually  by  the  people. 
Two  of  the  oonncilmen  must  be  residents  of 
and  appointed  from  Georgetown,  and  two  from 
that  portion  of  the  District  outside  of  George- 
town and  Washington.  The  territory  is  divi- 
ded into  districts  for  the  appointment  and  elec- 
tion of  coencilmen  and  delegates.  All  male 
citizens  21  years  of  age,  except  convicts  and 
those  of  unsound  mind,  who  have  rended  one 
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fear  in  the  District  and  80  days  in  the  preoinct 
where  tbej  offer  to  vote,  Ii&ve  the  right  of 
suffrage.  The  assemblj  has  poner  to  divide 
the  territorj  not  included  in  Georgetown  and 
Washington  into  not  more  than  Uiree  town- 
BhipB,  and  is  required  to  maintain  a  syatem 
of  free  public  sobools.  The  governor  hoe  a 
veto  open  all  legialative  acts,  which  may  be 
overcome  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  each  house. 
The  supreme  coort  of  the  District  consists  of  a 
chief  justice  and  four  associate  justices  ap- 
pointed by  the  president  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  senate,  who  hold  office  during 
good  behavior,  and  has  general  origioal  jnris- 
dictioa  in  law  and  equity,  and  appellate  juris- 
diction of  judgments  of  justices  of  the  peace. 
It  b  divided  into  a  circuit  oourt  paving  also 
the  powers  and  jnrisdiction  of  a  circuit  conrt 
of  the  United  States)  for  the  trial  of  civil 
oaoses  by  jury;  a  eriminal  conrt;  a  district 
ooort,  with  the  powers  and  jurisdiction  of  a 
district  court  of  the  United  States ;  and  a  spe- 
cial term  for  eqnity  and  probate  matters ;  each . 
of  which  is  held  by  a  single  justice.  The  gen- 
eral term,  held  by  all  the  justices  or  a  majority 
of  them,  hears  appeals  and  writs  of  error  from 
determinations  of  a  single  justice.  From  final 
judgments  and  decrees  of  the  supreme  court  a 
writ  of  error  or  appeal  lies  to  the  sopreme 
ooort  of  the  United  States.    Justices  of  the 

5eace  are  appointed  by  the  assembly,  and  have 
arisdiction  of  minor  cases.  The  salaries  of 
bU  officers  appointed  by  the  president  are  paid 
by  the  United  States ;  the  other  officers  are 
psiA  from  the  local  treasury.  The  property 
of  a  married  woman,  not  received  by  gift  or 
conveyance  from  ber  husband,  is  not  subject  to 
his  control  nor  liable  for  his  debts,  and  she 
may  dispose  of  it  in  every  respect  as  if  wngle. 
The  Tarnation  of  property,  according  to  the 
federal  censuses,  has  been  as  follows : 
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At  the  last  named  date  the  total  taxation  was 
|1,581,66S,  of  which  $49,9T5  was  county  and 
$1,681,594  city  tax;  there  was  a  city  debt 
of  $2,696,646,  for  which  bonds  to  the  amount 
of  $1,640,584  had  been  issned.  The  assessed 
value  of  real  estate  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30, 18T3,  was  $87,869,924 ;  the  valuation 
of  Washington  city  was  $72,880,880 ;  of  George- 
town, $6,366,468;  of  the  county  of  Washing- 
ton, $8,623,056.  The  assessed  valuation  for 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1874,  was  |96,48S,- 
072,  Personal  property  is  not  now  assessed, 
but  the  comptroller,  in  bis  report  of  April  28, 
1873,  estimates  the  actual  value  of  oil  property, 
including  that  of  the  federal  government,  at 
$200,000,000.    The  reoeipts  and  expenditures 


for  the  81  months  from  Jane  1,  1871,  the  date 

of  the  organization  of  the  territorial  govern- 
ment, to  Dec.  81,  1873,  were  as  follows: 
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Out  tor  Itieet  Ismpt IST.SM  « 

Ulsullu«iu 1.001,100  8a 

Total  CD  uomnt  of  I>lMr(et  of  O>hiiii1ita...|l0.«8],ia)  10 
Total  m  twcuDt  of  Ctialilaeorponllaiis..     iJISi.VU  41 

Total  on  lU  uunsta |tR,SSS,19a  It 

Included  in  the  expenditures  on  account  of  the 
late  corporations  is  the  sum  of  $215,946  SO  for 
the  completion  of  public  school  buildings  and 
the  proportion  due  to  colored  schools,  making 
the  whole  amount  eipended  for  school  pnr^ 
poses  $678,146  86.  The  expenditures  to  Dec. 
81,  1B72,  included  $4,633,009  BO  on  acconnt 
of  the  board  of  pnbtio  worln,  $53,199  2S  for 
the  board  of  health,  $460,000  for  an  additional 
supply  of  Potomac  water,  $186,830  57  for  in- 
terest and  $109,061  66  for  the  fire  department. 
The  tax  levy  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1874, 
was  $3  in  Washington  city  and  Georgetown, 
and  $1  68  in  the  county  of  Washington,  on 
each  $100  of  taxable  property,  amounting  to 
$1,668,162  22  in  all.  The  debt  on  Dec.  81, 
1878,  was  $9,878,080  91,  of  which  $5,627,850 
belonged  to  the  present  District  governiDent, 
$4,096,801  01  to  the  late  corporation  of  Wash- 
ington, $261,869  to  Georgetown,  end  $1,699 
90  to  the  levy  court.  The  ontstanding  bonds 
issned  by  the  present  government  amoonted 
to  $8,313,850,  viz. :  permanent  improvement 
bonds,  $4,790,000  ;  funding  bonds,  $3,686,000 ; 
water  stock  bonds,  $486,000;  market  stock 
bonds,  $140,900;  Chicago  relief  bonds,  Ac,, 
$111,900.  From  1797  to  1870  congress  ap- 
propriated $42,228,068  80  for  various  objects 
connected  with  the  District  of  Columbia. — 
There  are  22  important  charitable  and  reform- 
atory institutions.  The  following  are  those 
more  or  less  directly  connected  with  the 
territorial  or  national  government,  with  the 
number  of  inmates,  Dec,  1,  1872.    Tti«  Wash- 
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ington  city  aajliiTii  ia  iapported  by  the  District 
fovernment  and  by  the  prodncta  of  the  farm 
&ttaclied,  which  ia  worked  by  tJie  prisonerB.  It 
receiTes  aick  and  desdtute  persons,  and  va- 
grants and  petty  criminals  oommitted  by  the 
courts;  it  has  from  GO  to  200  inmates.  The 
[tform  Echool  for  boys  had  79  inmates,  conaist- 
in;  of  juvenile  delinquents  committed  by  the 
marti,  and  of  destitute  bnye  admitted  on  the 
order  of  the  governor  of  the  District  or  the 
Entiteei  of  the  schools.  Coogresa  baa  recently 
■pprt^riated  ^100,000  for  the  porchaae  of  a 
fsnn  aad  the  erection  of  buildings  for  this  in- 
ititntioQ,  and  in  Angnat,  I8TS,  it  was  removed 
&om  the  vicinity  of  Georgetown  to  Mount  Lin- 
ed]], 3  iQ.  N.  £.  of  the  capitol,  where  ISO 
trna  of  ground  have  been  purchased,  upon 
vhich  a  building  capable  of  accommodating 
SOO  ininatea  has  been  erected.  The  natioual 
BoUieri'  and  sulora'  orphans'  asylum,  estab- 
lished in  1866,  had  S7  male  and  31  female  in- 
nutm;  it  receives  only  the  orphans  of  Union 
soldiers  and  sailors,  and  ia  anpported  by  annual 
^iprDpriations  by  congress,  and  by  voluntary 
coDtributions.  The  freedman's  hospital,  estab- 
hshed  in  ISHS,  is  supported  by  congress,  which 
in  18TS  appropriated  |T4,000  for  its  mainte- 
nauee;  its  inmates,  who  are  admitted  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  governor  of  the  Dis- 
trict, numbered  IIS  molea  and  110  females,  all 
bet  10  colored.  The  national  soldiers'  home, 
abcat  2  m.  S.  of  Washington,  waa  estab- 
lialied  in  1851  with  the  onezpended  balance 
of  the  contribntiDns  levied  by  Gen.  Scott  da- 
ring the  Mexican  war.  It  is  supported  mainiy 
by  a  levy  of  ISJ  cents  on  the  monthly  pay  of 
Boidiera  of  the  regular  army.  Its  inmates, 
superannuated  and  disabled  soldiers,  numbered 
SfiO.  Congress  also  makes  an  annual  appro- 
priation in  aid  of  the  Columbia  hospital  for 
women  and  lying-in  asylum,  and  of  Provi- 
dence hospital  (Roman  Catholic).  The  guv- 
crnment  hospital  for  the  insane,  situated  S. 
of  the  Anacostia  river,  near  Uniontown,  was 
establi^ed  in  1653  for  the  ''curative  treat' 
ment  of  the  insane  of  the  army  and  nevy 
sod  of  tho  District  of  Columbia,"  It  con- 
taiaed  422  male  and  189  female  patients.  The 
Columbia  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb 
was  founded  by  Amos  Kendall,  and  chartered 
bj  congress  in  1857.  It  is  supported  by  con- 
gresnonat  appropriations,  by  the  tuition  fees 
of  a  few  paying  pupils,  and  by  voluntary  con- 
triliutions.  The  amount  appropriated  by  con- 
gress in  1672  was  (48,000  fur  the  sopport  of 
the  institution,  and  J70.000  for  the  purchase 
of  additionsl  gronnds.  It  is  designed  especial- 
ly for  residents  of  the  District  and  the  oliildren 
of  loldiers  and  sailors.  A  collegiate  depart- 
ment, known  as  the  national  deaf-mute  college 
(the  only  sncb  college  in  the  world),  waa  organ- 
ittd  in  1864,  and  is  designed  to  receive  stn- 
sdU  from  the  deaf  aud  dumb  institutions  of  the 
varioDs  states.  In  1873  it  had  8  professors  and 
59  sludeDts,  of  whom  Id  were  semi-mntea. 
laclnding  the  above,  the  whole  number  of  in- 


stmctors  in  the  instltntion  was  11,  and  the 
whole  number  of  pupils  108,  of  whom  16  were 
females.  Columbian  college  (Baptist)  was  or- 
ganized in  1822,  and  in  1872  had  27  professors 
and  instructors,  and  261  stndents.  Howard 
university  [Congregational),  organized  in  1866, 
ia  an  outgrowth  of  the  freedmen's  bureau,  de- 
signed especially  for  colored  students,  bnt  is 
not  restricted  by  its  chnrter  in  respect  of  race 
or  SOX.  ^ee  Howaiid  UKivBaanr.)  Gonzaga 
college  (Roman  Catholic),  or^nized  in  1868, 
had  in  18T2  B  professors  and  107  atndents  in 
the  preparatory  department.  Waylsnd  semi- 
nary (colored  Baptist),  organized  in  1865,  had 
S  instructors  and  86  stndents.  The  law  school 
of  the  national  university,  organized  in  1870 
as  a  branch  of  a  projected  university,  hod  8 

Sirofessors  and  96  students.  The  national  col' 
ege  of  pharmacy  has  been  recently  organized 
with  8  professors  and  17  students.  The  insti- 
tutions mentioned  above  are  in  Washington. 
In  Georgetown  is  Georgetown  college  (Roman 
Catholic),  organized  in  1769,  a  notice  of  which 
will  be  found  in  the  article  Ozobqbtows.  Be- 
sides Georgetown  nnd  Washington,  there  are 
four  post  offices  in  the  District,  viz. :  Anacostia, 
Brightwond.  Mount  Plesssnt,  and  Tenallytown. 
The  pubUc  schools  are  under  the  charge  of  four 
boards  of  trustees.  One  board,  of  20  mem- 
bers, has  control  of  the  white  schools  of 
Watdiiogton  city;  the  second,  of  five  members, 
has  control  of  the  white  schools  of  George- 
town; the  third,  of  seven  members,  haachargo 
of  the  schools  both  white  and  colored  of  the 
connCy  of  Washington.  There  ia  a  superin- 
tendent for  theae  achools,  who,  as  well  as  the 
trustees,  is  appointed  by  the  governor  for  two 
years.  A  board  of  three  trostees,  appointed 
by  the  secretsry  of  the  interior  for  three  years, 
was  constituted  by  act  of  congress  in  1862. 
This  board  appointed  a  superintendent,  and 
continued  to  have  the  management  of  the  ofA- 
ored  schools  of  Georgetown  and  Washington 
city  until  April  1,  1873,  when  the  act  of  con- 
gress of  March  3,  1873,  went  into  effect,  which 
created  a  board  of  nine  trustees,  appointed  by 
tho  governor  for  three  years  (three  of  them 


a  secretary,  and  a  treasurer  by  the  same  a 
thority.    The  public  echoola  ore  entitled  to 


United  States  within  the  District  of  Columbia." 
Tho  colored  schools  of  Waahingtonond  George- 
town receive  a  proportion  of  all  moneys  de- 
voted to  school  purposes  in  those  cities,  deter- 
mined by  the  ratio  whicli  the  colored  children 
bear  to  the  whde  number  of  children  of  school 
age.  The  act  of  congress  of  Jnne  26,  1864, 
requires  parents  and  guardians,  under  penalty 
of  a  fine  of  $20,  to  send  their  children  between 
the  ages  of  8  and  14  years  to  some  pnblio 
school  at  least  12  weeks  in  each  year,  unless 
elsewhere  educated.  By  the  census  of  1870 
there  were  81,671  children  of  school  age  (6  to 
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It  jeara  inclusive),  of  whom  10,404  were  col- 
ored, 14,BT1  were  males,  aod  1S,700  females. 
The  following  statements  embodj  the  statistics 
of  the  colored  achoola  of  WaahinKton  cit;  aud 
Oeorgetown  for  the  jcar  eadin^  Jane  SO,  18T2, 
and  of  the  other  schoola  for  tlie  year  eniling 
Aug.  SI,  1672 :  the  number  of  school  houses 
owned  hj  the  District  was  42 ;  value  of  school 
propertj,  $818,005;  number  of  schools,  2S3, 
including  1  preparatory  high  scliool  (colored), 
16  grammar,  36  intermediate,  51  secondary, 
111  primarj,  nod  19  ungraded  schools  {countj 
of  Washington) ;  number  of  teachers,  2M,  of 
whom  2T  were  males ;  pupils  enrolled,  15,555, 
of  whom  G,436  were  colored ;  average  atten- 
dance, 10,688,  of  whom  3,639  were  colored. 
The  school  tni  in  Washington  citj  was  60 
cents  on  $100,  in  Georgetown  26  cents,  and 
in  the  county  of  Washington  40  cents.  The 
receipts  were  |8,398  64  from  fines,  &c.,  and 
$353,241  43  from  taxation ;  total,  $356,640  07. 
The  total  expenditures  were  $479,tl95  B4,  in- 
clnding  $129,654  51  for  teachers'  wages,  $70,- 
409  76  for  incidental  expenses,  and  $140,577 
51  for  sites,  buildings,  &o.  The  separate  es- 
pendi teres  (included  in  the  total)  of  the  colored 
schools  of  Washington  and  Georgetown  were 
$49,855  69  for  teachers'  wages,  $18,747  04  for 
Widentol  expenses,  and  $60,403  68  for  sites, 
buildings,  S^e. ;  total,  $12V,006  81.  Theschool 
tax  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1873,  was  3S 
cents  on  $100  in  Washington  city,  ^S  cents  in 
Georgetown,  and  50  cents  in  the  county  of 
Washington,  According  to  the  censns  of 
1870,  there  were  97  schoola  not  public,  viz. :  1 
classical  academy,  2  commercial,  61  dar  and 
boarding,  and  23  parochial  and  charity  schools. 
The  number  of  teachers  was  256  ;  pupils, 
7,010;  annua!  income,  $199,313.  The  number 
of  ]irivate  schools  in  1872,  as  appears  by  the 
report  of  the  Unit«d  States  commissioner  of 
education,  was  123  (including  31  institutions 
for  secondary  instruction),  having  6,217  pupils. 
The  census  returns  of  1870  include  596  libra- 
ries, contaming  793,702  volumes,  of  which  5fl9, 
with  883,768  volumes,  were  private.  The 
Others  were  classified  as  follows:  1  congres- 
Nonnl,  190,000  volumes ;  H  departmental 
(United  States  government),  115,185;  4  court 
and  law,  82,848;  96  Sabbath  school,  39,953; 
6  church,  2,860|  7  circulating,  29,T00;  total 
libraries  not  private,  127,  with  409,936  volumes. 
The  number  of  newspapers  and  periodicals 
■was  22,  viz. :  3  daily,  1  tri-weekly,  12  weekly, 
and  6  monthly.  There  were  111  chnr^^h  or- 
ganizations and  112  bouses  of  worship;  num- 
ber of  sittings,  S3,G55  ;  value  of  property, 
13,303,100.  The  church  ediSces  were:  Bap- 
tist^' 16;  Christian,  1;  Congregational,  1; 
Episcopal,  16  ;  Evangelical  Association,  1  ; 
Friends',  1 :  Jewish,  1;  Lutheran,  10;  Meth- 
odist, 86  ;  New  Jerusalem,  1 ;  Presbyterian, 
15;  Reformed,  1;  Roman  Catholic,  11;  Uni- 
tarian, 1, — After  the  adoption  of  the  artioles 
of  confederation  by  the  United  States,  the 
^uestjou  of  fixing  upon  n  seat  of  government 


for  the  Union  called  forth  much  sectional 
rivalry.  During  the  period  between  the  con- 
clusion of  the  revolutionary  war  apd  the  adop- 
tion of  the  present  constitution,  congress  met 
at  Princeton,  Anni^olia,  Trenton,  and  New 
York.  After  the  organization  of  the  govern- 
ment under  the  constitution,  March  4,  1789, 
warm  discussions  took  place  in  congress  oa 
the  location  of  tlie  capital,  which  were  finally 
settled  by  the  i>aasage,  June  28,  1790,  of  au 
act  containing  the  following  clause:  "That  a 
district  of  territory  on  the  river  Potomac,  at 
some  place  between  the  mouths  of  the  Eastera 
brancn  and  the  Connogacheague,  be  and  tlia 
same  is  hereby  accepted  for  the  permanent 
B^at  of  the  government  of  the  Unit^  Stales."' 
The  same  act  provided  that  congress  should 
hold  its  sessions  at  Philadelphia  until  the  first 
Monday  in  November,  1800,  wJien  the  govern- 
ment should  remove  to  the  district  aelocted'oa 
the  Potomac.  The  area  fixed  upon  for  the 
district  was  a  square  of  10  miles,  or  100  sqnare 
miles.  It  embraced  64  square  miles  of  Mary- 
land, constituting  the  county  of  Washington, 
which  was  ceded  by  that  state  to  the  United 
States  in  1T68,  and  36  square  miles  of  Virginia, 
constituting  the  coonty  of  Alexandria,  ceded 
in  1789.  Theportionon  the  Virginia  side  of  the 
Potomac  was  reti-oceded  to  that  state  in  1848. 
In  1814  Washington  was  taken  by  the  British, 
who  burned  the  capitol,  presidential  mansion, 
and  congressional  library.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  civil  war  strong  fortifications  were  erect- 
ed for  the  protection  of  the  capital,  which  was 
several  times  threatened ;  but  no  fighting  oc- 
carred  within  the  District  until  July  12,  1664, 
when  Gen.  Early  with  a  considerable  force  at- 
tacked Fort  Stevens,  an  isolated  work  atrant 
d  m.  N.  of  Washington.  At  this  time  the  gar- 
rison had  been  much  weakened  by  tlie  with- 
drawal of  troops  to  strengthen  the  army  be- 
fore Richmond,  but  reC-nforcemente  arrived  the 
same  day,  and  the  confederates  were  repolied. 
Slavery  was  abolished  by  the  act  of  congreBs 
of  A)>ri]  16,  1862,  and  the  right  of  suffrafce 
waa  extended  to  colored  citizens  by  the  act  of 
Jan.  8,  1867.  The  constitution  of  the  United 
States  confers  upon  congress  the  eiclnsive 
legislative  control  over  the  District,  but  does 
not  allow  tlie  inhabitants  any  vote  for  preri- 
dential  electors.  Previons  to  the  act  of  1671 
the  legisIatiiM  power  had  been  exercised  di- 
rectly by  congress,  in  which,  however,  the 
people  had  no  representation ;  bnt  upon  the 
establishment  of  a  territorial  form  of  govern- 
ment by  that  act  the  right  of  electing  a  del- 
ogat«  to  congress,  with  the  same  privileges 
as  delegates  of  other  territories,  wa.s  granted. 
The  act  repealed  tlie  charters  of  the  ciiiea  of 
Washington  (pop.  in  18T0, 100,190)  anil  George- 
town (pop.  11, 384), which  had  beenincorpor8t«d 
May  8,  1802,  and  Dec.  25, 1789,  respectively,  on 
and  after  June  1,  1671 ;  but  provided  that  the 
portions  of  the  District  inclnded  within  the 
then  limits  of  those  cities  should  continne  to 
be  known  aa  the  city  of  Washington  end  the 
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cilj  of  Geoi^toTTit  respeotiTely.  At  the  aame 
tima  the  lev;  court  of  the  Diatrict  of  Colnm- 
bia  ceased  to  «iist,  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia becuna  the  Buccessor  of  the  corporations 
of  the  idties  and  of  the  coanty  of  WashiugtoiL 
(Sm  Gm«tsto«Sj  and  Washinoton.) 

DfnniMBIB,  in  Grecian  anttqaitj,  a  eong 
!img  in  the  vintage  aeaaon  in  honor  of  Bacchus. 
The  origin  of  these  songs  is  traced  to  the  car- 
littt  t^sa  of  Greek  civilizatioa,'and  the  moat 
[iDwd  of  the  early  composers  of  them  was 
inoa  of  Methymna.  But  fetr  flragnientB  of 
uc^ot  dithjrsmbio  poetry  remaio,  and  it  is 
oaly  by  tradition  that  we  kaow  tlie  successes 
uf  MeUnippides,  Fiadar,  snd  PhiloxenuB  in 
this  style  of  composition.  The  dithyrambas 
■«s  primitively  rolimous;  it  was  lively,  rapid, 
briJisnt,  and  disordered,  like  the  joy  and  in- 
loiicatioD  of  a  Bacchanalian  festival.  In  the 
beif  of  improvisation,  the  poets  often  nnited 
Kmal  words  into  one,  fi'om  which  resalted 
eipreasiona  so  volnmiaous  aud  Bonorooa  that 
tbey  wearied  alike  the  ear  and  the  imagination. 
In  the  sge  of  Pericles  this  kind  of  poetry  was 
the  object  of  raillery. 

UnUBSB  (Germ.  Dithmanehm,  or  I>it- 
BKirwn,  t,e.,  the  German  marshes),  the  west- 
enuooat  portion  of  Holstein,  Prussia,  com- 
prsag  the  ooost  land  od  the  North  sea,  be- 
iseen  the  Eider  and  the  Elbe;  area.  QOO  sq. 
bl;  pop.  about  76,000.  The  surface  is  a  low 
fltC  protected  gainst  inandation  hy  strong 
embankments.  Excepting  in  the  marshy  dis- 
trict!, it  has  a  rich  ailuviaJ  soil,  bearing  hieavy 
<Taps  of  wheat,  beans,  and  hay.  The  inhabi- 
taots  are  a  sturdy  *people  of  the  primitive 
Ttuhmie  type,  and  donng  the  middle  ages 
■ulntsined  a  considerable  degree  of  autonomy 
utd  eqaality,  bravely  defending  their  rights 
iininst  the  encroachments  of  their  various 
rulers,  German  and  Danisli.  Ailier  severe 
iirnggles  IHtmarBh  became  part  of  Holstein, 
under  Danish  rule,  in  1659,  but  continued  to 
hegovemed  by  its  own  code.  In  1866  it  was 
KiiL  the  rest  of  Holstein  annexed  to  Prussia. 

DmOH,  Hmpki«r,  an  English  mathemaCi- 
riuLbomin  Saliehnry,' May  29, 16T5,  died  Oct. 
15,  1716.  He  studied  theology,  and  was  for 
Mme  years  a  dissenting  clergyman,  but  subse- 
quently devoted  himself  to  mathematics.  He 
TueDcoaraged  by  Sir  Isaao  Neivton,  through 
'hoM  inSaence  he  was  elected  professor  in 
tbe  newly  created  mathematical  school  of 
ChriM'i  hospital,  a  portion  which  he  retained 
till  bis  death.  In  1TI4  he  pnblished  with 
Vhistisi  an  advertisement  of  a  new  method 
of  Sndliif  the  tongitndo  at  sea.  The  plan  was 
spproved  by  Newton,  but  r^ected  by  tiie  board 
of  kmgitode;  and  it  is  aeXa  that  the  chagrin 
Ciiined  by  this  disappointment,  and  by  some 
nb»Mn«  verses  of  Swift,  occaaionc-d  his  death. 
He  was  the  author  of  numerous  mathematical 
trettiaes,  among'  which  ore  the  following: 
'"Of  the  Tangents  of  Curves;"'  "General 
Iaws  of  Nature  and  of  Motion ;"  "  An  Institu- 
tioii  of  Fluxions ;"   and  "  The  New  Law  of 
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Fluids,  or  a  Discourse  concerning  the  Asceat 

of  Liquids  in  exact  Geometrical  Figures,  be- 
tween two  nearly  contiguous  Surfaces." 

DID,  a  PortQtpiese  ialund  and  town  of  India, 
separated  by  a  narrow  channel  from  the  8.  ex- 
tremity of  Guzerat  in  lat.  30°  48'  N.,  Ion.  70° 
«'  E.,  100  m.  N.  W.  of  Bombay ;  area,  13  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  about  10,000.  The  soil  Is  unfit  for 
cultivation  and  the  water  is  brackish,  but  pro- 
viaions  are  plentifully  supplied  from  the  main- 
land, with  which  tiie  inbobitants  carry  on  a 
lively  trade.  The  town  is  situated  on  the  E. 
end  uf  the  island,  is  well  fortified,  and  has  an 
eicoDent  harbor.  It  was  renowned  in  ancient 
times  for  a  magnificent  temple  of  Maliadevo, 
which  was  destroyed  by  Shah  Uabmoud  of 
Ghuzni  about  1025.  The  islund  was  taken  in 
15IS  by  the  Portuguese,  and  was  pillaged  in 
1670  by  the  Arabs  of  Muscat.  It  is  at  present 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  of  the  Portuguese 
settlements. 

DmBETIGS,  drags  used  to  increase  the 
amount  of  the  urinary  excretion  or  of  some  of 
its  constituenta.  They  may  be  divided  Into 
several  groups :  1,  those  which  increase  the 
water  of  the  urine  with  but  little  cfl'ect  on  its 
solid  constituents;  2,  those  which  increase 
both  the  water  and  the  solids;  3,  those  which 
increase  the  solid  rather  than  the  watery  con- 
stituents; 4,  those  which  alter  the  quality 
without  augmenting  tlie  quantity.  To  the  first 
claas  belong  squills,  juniper,  taraxicum,  horse- 
radish, parsley,  broom,  carrot  seed,  ^irits  of 
nitrous  ether,  pare  water,  eunthnrides,  and  tur- 
pentine. Cantharides  and  turpentine  may  be 
given  in  such  doses  us  to  produce  congestion 
of  the  kidneys  and  bloody  urine.  If  their  ac- 
tion is  carried  for  enough,  a  suppression  in- 
stead of  an  increase  of  the  urine  may  result. 
Many  salines,  such  oa  acetates,  citrates,  tartrates, 
and  carbonates  of  soda  and  potassa,  nitrate 
of  potassa,  and  sulphate  and  citrate  of  mag- 
nesia, belong  to  the  second  class.  Some  of 
tliese  salts  may  be  given  so  as  to  pass  ofi'  by 
the  bowela,  and  exert  but  little  effect  upon 
the  kidneya.  In  general,  it  is  necessary  to  give 
this  class  of  drugs  in  small  doses,  frequently 
repeated,  when  it  is  desired  that  they  should 
pass  through  the  kidneys  and  net  as  diuretics, 
and  in  one  or  two  large  doses  when  they  are 
intended  to  act  npon  the  bowels,  Colchicum 
is  the  principal  agent  of  the  third  class.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Hammond's  experiments,  it  has 
a  powerful  effect  in  augmenting  the  amount 
of  solid  urinary  constituents,  while  the  water 
is  comparatively  little  afii^cted.  The  salta 
formed  by  the  alkalies  with  carbonic  and  ve~ 
getuble  aciils  render  the  urine  alkaline  when 
given  in  sufficient  doses,  and  are  conaequentiy 
examples  of  the  fourth  group  of  dinretics. 
Uva  urai  and  chimaphila  ■umbtllala  or  winter- 
green  act  OS  diuretics  in  virtue  of  the  volatile 
oils  and  tannic  acid  which  they  contain,  and 
which  pass  into  the  urine,  imparting  Co  it  a  dark 
color  and  peculiar  odor.  Buchu,  copwha,  ou- 
bebs,  and  similar  substances  act  by  virtue  of 
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their  reaius  and  Tol&tile  oil.  Their  therap«ii- 
tio  effect  is  due  rather  to  the  alterative  action 
of  the  orine  bearing  these  constitaeots  on  the 
muoons  membranes  b;r  which  it  isexcreted  and 
over  which  it  passes,  than  to  aaj  increase  in 
its  amonnC.  Benzoic  acid  passes  into  the  nrine 
in  the  form  of  hippnric  acid,  and  may  be  used 
when  it  ia  desirable  to  increase  the  aoiditj  of 
that  flnid.  Digitalis,  although  f^equentlj  naed 
as  a  dinretic,  ia  probably  only  secondarily  so. 
It  increases  the  flow  of  nrine  bj  virtae  of  its 
action  npon  the  arterial  tension  of  the  kidneys, 
promoting  thereby  a  more  rapid  flow  and  even 
distribution  of  the  blood  through  them.  Ci^- 
talia  is  frequently  aombined  With  squill. — Diu- 
retics are  used  in  various  stages  of  kidney  dis- 
eases (where  they  should  be  very  cautiously 
managed),  in  gout,  rheumatism,  dropsy,  and 
affections  of  the  urinary  passages.  Although 
very  useful  and  efficient  in  many  cases,  they 
cannot  always  be  relied  npon,  and  consequently 
are  not  regarded  as  among  the  most  certtun  of 
medicines.  It  is  well  known  that  many  wines, 
especially  bocks  and  acid  wines,  are  apt  to  run 
off  by  the  kidneys.  Ardent  spirits,  especially 
gin  and  whiskey,  will  also  increase  tije  nrine. 
but  neither  wines  nor  ardent  spirits  are  often 
prescribed  as  diuretics. 

DIVES  (colymbut,  Linn.),  a  bird  of  the  order 
natatora  and  family  co/vmbida,  the  latter  con- 
taining the  divers  and  the  grebes.  The  bill  in 
this  genus  is  long,  strong,  straight,  curved 
slightly  at  the  tip,  which  is  sharp,  with  com- 
pressed sides;  toe  nostrils  are  in  a  membra- 
nous groove;  the  wings  are  moderate  and 
pointed,  the  first  and  second  quills  the  longest ; 
the  toil  is  very  short  and  rounded;  the  tarsi 
rather  abort,  compressed,  and  covered  with 
reticnlated  scales ;  thetoeslong,  the  three  ante- 
rior united  by  an  entire  web,  and  the  inner  aide 
of  the  internal  toe  margined  with  membrane; 
the  bind  toe  short,  witti  a  small  membranous 
mar^n;  the  claws  moderate,  depressed,  and 
broad.  Only  three  species  are  well  ascertmned, 
the  O.  gbicialu,  C.  arcticui,  and  C.  »eptentri- 
onalU  (Linn.),  which  belong  to  the  arctic 
circle,  migrating  to  the  nordiem  temperate 
regions  of  America  and  Europe.  The  great 
northern  diver,  generally  called  loon  in  tbe 
United  States  {C.  glaeialuiy,  is  a  large,  pow- 
erful, and  handsome  bird;  the  largest  males 
measure  about  3  tY.  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  with 
an  extent  of  wings  of  nearly  R  ft.,  and  a  . 
iveight  of  from  8  to  10  lbs.  The  head  is  mod-  ! 
erate,  narrowed  in  front;  the  neck  thick  and  ' 
long;  the  body  elongated  and  depressed  ;  the  | 
feet  very  far  back ;  tbo  jilumago  short  and 
dense.  The  bill  is  black,  iris  deep  bright  red,  j 
feet  grayish  blue,  with  the  webs  brownish  '■ 
black ;  the  head  and  neck  are  dark  greenish 
blue,  with  purple  reflections;  on  the  throat 
there  is  a  transverse  white  patch,  with  longi- 
tndinal  dusky  streaks;  in  tne  middle  of  the 
neckare  two  wliite  patches,  continuous  behind, 
but  separated  an  inch  in  front;  the  sides  of 
the  neck  at  the  lower  part  are  streaked  longi- 


tudinally blaok  and  white,  there  being  on  each 

feather  two  oblong  spots  of  the  latter  hue; 
the  upper  parts  are  glossy  black,  with  epots  of 
white  in  regular  transverse  ourred  lines  with 


1.  The  Grral  Nonhcrn  IMrer  (Colj-mlmi  ElKliHg).   1.  Tba 
Eed-ibnuted  THitr  (C.  aeptoiEriciiulli). 

the  convoiity  backward,  the  spots  being  ronnd- 
ed  and  email  toward  the  neck,  «des,  and  tail 
coverts,  latter  and  guadranguUr  on  the  middle 
of  the  back,  largest  on  the  scapulars;  the 
lower  porta  ore  white,  except  on  the  sides 
under  toe  wings,  which  are  black  with  ellipti- 
cal white  spots,  a  fwnt  dnsky  bond  across  the 
vent,  and  the  lower  tul  coverts,  which  are 
blacltish,  tip])ed  with  white ;  the  tail  is  brown- 
ish black,  with  a  paler  tip.  The  female  re- 
sembles the  male  in  colors,  but  is  smaller. 
The  young  in  winter  are  dark  grayish  brown 
above,  white  underneath,  with  the  sides 
dnsky ;  toward  spring  the  white  spots  begin 
to  appear,  and  the  plumage  ia  that  of  the  adult 
at  the  end  of  summer ;  they  go  further  south 
than  the  adults.  The  llight  is  rapid,  long  sus- 
tained, and  at  a  considerable  elevation.  The 
gait  of  the  bird  on  land  is  generally  slow 
and  awkward ;  on  the  water,  when  at  eaae,  it 
swims  lightly,  but  when  alarmed  it  sinks  the 
body  so  deeply  that  not  more  than  inch  of  ita 
back  can  be  seen.  As  a  diver  it  is  unsurpass- 
ed except  by  the  darter  and  the  auk,  disappear- 
ing quickly,  flying  rapidly  beneatb  the  surface, 
remaning  under  water  a  long  time,  and  coming 
op  again  at  a  great  distance  from  the  spot  of 
its  disappearance.  Loons  are  occasionally  found 
drowned  in  fishermen's  nets,  and  are  sometimes 
caught  on  hooks.  The  curiosity  of  the  loon  is 
often  taken  advantage  of  to  draw  them  within 
shot,  as  the  bird  will  almost  alwaye  approach 
any  bright-colored  object  waved  by  a  con- 
cealed gunner;  henoe  the  phrase  "stupid  as  a 
loon."  Its  notes  are  so  loud  and  plaintive  that 
to  be  "  as  noisy  aa  a  loon  "  has  become  a  prov- 
erb. Ita  food  consists  offish,  lizards,  fn^s, 
squatio  insects,  and  the  roots  of  fresh-water 
plants;  it  lisbes  in  both  salt  and  fresh  water,  and 
nsnally  swallows  its  food  beneath  the  surface. 
The  flesh  is  tough  and  rank.    The  loon  breeds 
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iB  ymous  parts  of  the  United  Stetee  from 
Hum  to  Marjl&ud,  according  to  Andnbon ;  and 
Bt.  Kiclurdsoa  sajs  it  is  t'ound  breeding  as 
(uK.  asTO".  The  nest  is  bnilt  near  the  wKter, 
inm&nhes,  on  the  groimd,  and  of  nuhes  and 
fruees  Knowing  in  the  viointtf.  The  eggs  are 
^euerillj  three,  abontSf  in.  long  b;  2^  broad, 
dongated,  with  a  narrow  point;  their  color  is 
doll  greenish  ochr;,  with  indistinot  spots  of 
iirk  DDiber,  most  nmnerons  toward  the  larger 
»d.  Tbe  loon  is  foand  also  in  Earope  and 
Donhern  Asia, — The  black-throated  direr  (C. 
arrtieiu),  nest  in  size  to  the  loon,  is  29  in. 
long  to  the  end  of  t^l,  with  an  extent  of  wings 
of  atioat  40  in.  The  upper  parts  are  glossj 
block,  with  a  greenish  tinge  anteriorly  and 
brovuish  behiad,  the  head  and  hind  neck  be- 
ing lioarj ;  on  tbe  fore  part  of  tbe  back  are 
two.  longitadinal  bands  of  while  bars,  tbe 
feathers  tipped  with  white ;  the  al^apiilarB  and 
wing  coverts  with  white  apots;  the  qnills  are 
blackish  brown,  with  a  graj  tinge  eitemaUy; 
Ml  the  front  of  the  neck  for  aboct  six  inDhes 
is  a  purpUsh  black  patch,  ending  angularly  be- 
low, with  a  band  of  white  apoCa  above;  tbe 
ndes  of  the  neck  are  blackish  brown,  with 
longitudinal  white  streaks ;  tbe  lower  parts  are 
pure  white,  except  a  dnsk?  band  nnder  the 
wings.  The  female  is  smaller  than  tbe  male, 
but  umilarly  colored.  This  species  breeds  in 
tbe  far  north,  where  tbe  old  birds  principally 
remain,  and  whence  the  joong  wander  over 
h'orth  America  and  northern  and  eastern  Ed- 
rt^.  Birds  in  fbll  plnmsge  are  rarely  obtained 
in  the  United  States,  and,  oocording  to  Audn- 
bon,  never  farther  sonth  than  Delaware ;  along 
the  eastern  shores  they  are  seen  from  antnmn 
'  ondl  spring.  Their  flight  is  rapid  and  well  sus- 
tained, and  performed  with  the  neck  and  feet 
Kretcbed  out  at  full  length. — The  red-throated 
diver  (C.  ttpUatrionalii)  is  about  28  in.  long, 
with  an  extent  of  wing  of  4S  in.,  and  a  weight 
of  4  lbs.  It  resembles  the  preceding  species 
«xeept  in  the  rich  brownish  red  color  of  the 
Ulterior  neck,  and  the  lines  of  blaok  and  white 
OD  the  hind  headandneck;  in  the  young  males 
tbe  foreneck  is  merely  dotted  with  red.  They 
begin  to  fly  north  to  breed  ft-om  early  spring 
te  the  middle  of  May ;  thej  are  fbmid  on  the 
ceast  from  Uaryland  to  Maine,  from  autumn 
to  spring;  the  younger  the  birds,  the  further 
south  they  go,  and  it  is  rare  to  find  an  old  one 
sonth  of  Boston;  they  abound  in  the  bay  of 
Fondy.  They  are  very  shy,  and  always  ap- 
proaeh  their  nests  from  the  water.  Both  sexes 
ineobate.  The  fnll  beauty  of  the  plumage  is 
»ot  aitained  nnfil  the-fourth  year.  They  are 
rarely  seen  inland,  and  hardly  ever  out  of  the 
bleeding  season.  Along  the  New  England 
tout  and  in  the  bay  of  Fnudy  they  are  com- 
monly called  "cape  racer"  and  "scapegrace." 
Mn,  or  DM-IMil,  the  pod  of  a  legominons 
Arab,  Ciualpinia  eoriaria,  a  native  of  the 
nnrthem  ports  of  South  America  and  the  West 
India  islands,  used  for  tanmng,  for  which  pur- 
pose it  is  exported  to  Europe  and  other  coun- 
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tries.  The  plant  grows  to  the  height  of  20  or 
SO  It.,  and  the  pods,  which  are  dark  brown, 
and  curl  up  in  drying,  attain  a  length  of  3  in. 
Tbe  rind  has  a  strongly  astringent  and  bitter 
taste  from  tbe  tannin  contained  between  the 
onter  layer  and  the  husk  that  encloses  the  seed. 
The  leather  prepared  with  it  is  rery  porous 
and  Bcqaires  a  deep  brownish  red  color.  Al- 
most the  only  ports  of  shipment  are  Maraoaibo, 
Bio  Hacha,  and  Bavanilla. 

DITIDDIG  ENGIVE.     See  GBinniTiON. 

SITUIinOir  (Lat.  dveinatio,  from  ditinm, 
divinely  or  prophetically  inspired),  a  general 
term  for  the  various  pretended  arts  of  discov- 
ering secret  or  future  things  by  preternatural 
means.  These  arts  appear  in  the  rwDotest 
antiquity,  intimately  connected  with  religion, 
frimished  with  rules,  founded  on  mysterious 
principles,  and  fortified  by  the  pretences  of  a 
science.  Botli  as  a  learned  doctrine  and  a 
popular  faith,  divination  has  always  existed  in 
the  East,  and  was  common  in  Knrope  through- 
out classical  antiquity  and  during  the  middle 
ages.  It  was  distiuguisbed  by  the  Greeks  as 
natnrol  or  artificial ;  the  former  being  a  pres- 
age of  future  events  by  a  sort  of  inspiration 
which  was  possible  only  to  persons  specially 
favored  by  the  deity ;  the  latter  being  founded 
on  careful  observation  of  certun  natural  phe- 
nomena which  were  believed  to  bave  mysterious 
relations  with  future  events.  Astrolc^rs,  au- 
gurs, sorcerers,  fortune  tellers,  and  second- 
Mghted  persons  are  eminent  examples  of  divi- 
ners. The  following  are  among  the  principal 
of  the  numerous  forms  of  arti^cial  divination 
practised  in  antiquity :  Alectryomoncy  was 
practised  by  drawing  a  circle  and  dividing  it 
mto  24  equal  parts,  into  each  of  which  were 
pnt  a  letter  of  the  alphabet  and  a  grain  of 
wheat ;  a  cock  was  then  placed  in  the  centre, 
and  the  letters,  being  put  together  in  tbe  order 
that  the  groins  were  eaten  by  it,  made  a  word 
which  solved  the  question  of  the  diviner. 
Arithmomancy  depended  upon  the  secret  ope- 
ration of  numbers  and  magical  sqnares,  and 
the  numerical  value  of  letters ;  it  was  practised 
by  the  Chaldeans,  and  formed  a  part  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Pythagoreans,  Keo-Platonists, 
and  cabalists.  Axinomancy  consisted  in  sus- 
pending an  axe  from  an  apright  stick,  and  the 
names  of  suspected  persons  being  pronounced 
it  was  sniipoHed  to  indicate  the  guilty  by  its 
motion.  Belomanoy  consisted  in  Uie  oboioa 
of  arrows  by  chance  from  a  bag  containing 
many  of  them  inscribed  with  vanoue  respon- 
ses ;  it  was  in  use  especially  among  the  Ara- 
bians. Capnomanoy  consisted  either  in  ob- 
serving the  direction  taken  by  smoke,  or  in 
inhaling  the  emoke  of  victims,  which  was 
believed  to  produce  prophetic  inspiration. 
Dactylomancy  was  practised  by  enchanted 
rings,  orrings  that  were  madein  harmony  with 
tbe  pontion  of  the  celestial  bodies.  Its  ori- 
gin is  attriboted  to  Helen,  the  wife  of  Mene- 
laus.  It  is  by  one  of  these  rings  that  Oygea 
is  B^d  to  have  rendered  himself  invidble.    A 
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favorite  metliod  was  to  suspend  the  ring  hj  a 
hair  within  &  goblet,  when  it  began  to  awing, 
the  motion  grtuliiftll}'  increasing  till  it  atrack 
the  vessel  once  or  twice  for  yes  or  no,  as  pre- 
viously determined.  Gjromancy  consisted  in 
walking  roond  in  a  cinJe,  the  oirciunferenc« 
of  which  was  marked  with  letters,  the  pres- 
age being  drawn  from  the  letters  on  which 
the  inqnirers  stojobled  when  they  became  too 
(Uizy  to  stand.  Hydromancy,  or  divination  by 
water,  c(xi«sted  in  observiog  the  colora  and 
images  presented  by  water  in  a  vase,  either 
when  motionless  or  when  disturbed  by  drop- 
ping little  atouea  into  it.  The  motions  of  the 
agitated  waves  of  the  sea  -were  alao  stndi'ed 
for  purposes  of  divination,  eepecially  by  tlie 
ancient  Sicilians  and  Eaboeans.  Lampado- 
mancy  furnished  presages  for  the  future  from 
the  form,  color,  and  fluctaations  of  the  flame 
of  a  lamp.  Lithomancy  woa  a  method  of 
divination  by  means  of  precious  stones.  The 
eounds  of  stones  striking  each  other  gave  prea- 
ages,  and  the  amethyst  was  believed  to  have 
the  virtue  of  sending  prophetic  dreams  to  who- 
ever possessed  it.  The  batylia,  or  animated 
stones,  of  which  tlie  Greeks  learned  from  the 
Persians,  and  which  were  believed  to  bear 
oracles,  are  celebrated  instances.  Ornitho- 
moDcy,  or  divination  from  tiie  Sight  and  aong 
of  birds,  was  a  principal  function  of  Che  Ro- 
man augoTB.  (See  Acorn.)  The  fliuno  of  fire 
pyromancy),  the  accidental  opening  of  a  bock 
^hapsodomancy),  the  combination  of  oards 
(chutomoncy),  the  drawing  of  lots,  the  drop- 
ping of  staffs  or  observation  of  cups  (especially 
in  use  among  the  old  Egyptiana),  the  interpre- 
tation of  dreams,  the  reflections  of  mirrors, 
and  the  contortions  of  serpents,  are  other 
means.  Several  of  tljeae  methods  of  divina- 
tion are  yet  in  use  among  the  superstitious. — 
Some  of  the  more  remarkable  forms  of  divina- 
tion are  treated  in  special  articles,  as  Astbolo- 
GT,  Cbebohanot,  Divining  Rod,  and  Magio. 

DIVINC  Though  the  natnral  constitution 
of  man  entirely  unfits  him  for  remtuning  nnder 
water  with  safety  for  more  than  a  few  mo- 
ments, the  desire  of  obtaining  valuable  articles 
lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  as  well  as  the 
necessity  for  the  execution  of  certain  manual 
operations  in  civil  engineering,  has  led  hint  to 
devise  numerous  expedients  by  which  he  is 
enabled  to  lengthen  his  continuance  at  mode- 
rate depths.  It  has  been  said  that  the  pearl 
divers  of  Oeyton  can  remain  under  water  six 
minutes,  bnt  this  is  hardly  credible ;  and  Admi- 
ral Hood,  who  took  pains  to  time  their  diving, 
found  that  they  were  under  water  in  no  in- 
stance more  than  a  minute.  The  instance  nar- 
rated by  Dr.  Ilalley  of  a  Florida  Indian  diver 
at  Bermuda,  who  conid  remain  two  minutes 
nnder  water,  ia  regarded  as  an  extrcme'case. 
Id  Franchfere's  "Narrative  of  a  Voyage  to  the 
N,  W.  Coast  of  America,"  mention  is  made 
of  the  feats  of  diving  of  the  Hawaiian  island- 
ers. Two  of  them  were  induced  to  go  down 
in  14  &Choms  of  water  in  search  of  two  sheaves 


loat  overboard.  They  went  down  several  times, 
each  time  bringing  up  shells  as  a  proof  that 
they  had  been  to  the  bottom.  "  We  had  the 
curiosity  'to  hold  our  watcJies  while  they  dove, 
and  were  astonished  to  find  that  they  remained 
four  minutes  under  the  water.  That  eierijon 
appeared  to  me,  however,  to  fatigue  them  a 
great  deal,  to  such  a  degree  that  the  blood 
streamed  from  their  nostrUs  and  ears.  At  last 
one  of  them  brought  up  the  sheaves,  and  re- 
ceived the  promised  recompense,  which  con- 
sisted of  four  yards  of  cotton."  Statements 
are  made  by  others  which  render  it  probable 
that  the  time  may  be  somewhat  extended  be- 
yond tliat  observed  by  Admiral  Hood,  or  even 
by  Dr.  Halley.  The  lungsret^  at  each  ordina- 
ry expiration  considerable  carbonic  acid.  By 
breathing  deeply  for  a  short  time  the  qaa&tity 
is  lessened,  and  the  blood  becomes  more  than 
usually  aerated  and  capable  of  performing  its 
funcljosa  for  a  longer  time  than  usual  withont 
It  is  told  of  Brunei  that,  wishing 
I  break  in  the  Thames  tunnel,  he 
was  lowered  with  another  person  in  a  diving 
bell  to  the  depth  of  80  ft.,  and  the  brake  not 
permitting  the  bell  to  descend  further,  he  dived 
into  the  water,  holding  a  rope  in  his  band. 
He  foond  no  great  difficulty  in  continuing  under 
water  fully  two  minutes,  which  ia  explained 
by  the  circnmstance  that  the  air  in  his  lungs 
had  been  condensed  in  the  bell  to  but  little 
more  than  half  its  ordinary  bulk,  and  therefore 
was  capable  of  supplying  much  more  osygen. 
The  pressure  exerted  by  the  water  is  not  only 
felt  in  the  longs  but  upon  all  parts  of  tfae  body 
a  aensible  degree.  At  a  depth  of  17  ft.  it 
lounts  to  about  TJ  lbs.  to  every  square  inch 
of  surface,  and  increases  nbout  0'44  of  n  ponnd 
I  with   every  additional 

1  foot  of  depth. — To  en- 

\  able  the  diver  to  slay 

a  considerable  time 
under  water,  a  dress 
called  a  divinff  armor 
'is  now  {generally  em- 
ployed for  the  laying 
of  foundations  and  at- 
taching apparatus  for 
raising  sunken  vessels, 
and  also  by  pearl  and 
coral  divers.  Such  a 
one  is   now  (1874)  in 

of  the  foundations  of 
the  piers  at  tlic  Bat- 
tery in  New  York  har- 
bor.   The  diving  dress 
or  armor  consists  of  a 
copper  helmet,  shown 
in  fig.  1,  tinned  inside, 
and  supplied  with  thick 
glass  windows,  and  a 
copper    breastplate  which    has  a   collar,  to 
which  the  helmet  is  readily  adjusted.     The 
helmet  is  large  enough  for  considerable  rota- 
tion and  lateral  motion  of  the  head,  and  allows 
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Ibf  lir  which  i9  forced  Into  it  to  be  bo  diffowd 
19  to  be  breathed  nithoat  inooiiTenience.  The 
breastplate  permits  a  free  eipsDuon  of  the 
Innp  and  sufficient  motion  to  avoid  constraint 
tt(tii9  mnsoleB.  To  the  lower  part  of  it  is  at- 
twhed  an  India-mhber  dress,  nsTing  &  body, 
k^  and  arnis;  ahoea  are  fitted  on,  and  the 
■hde  is  imperviona  to  water.  The  central 
window  of  the  helmet  oan  be  readily  removed 
witfaoat  removing  the  helmet.  Leaden  weights 
■re  attached  to  the  waist  and  soles  of  the  shoes 
lo  enable  the  diver  easily  to  maintain  an  ereot 
pontioa  when  standing  or  walking  npon  tbe 
botuniL  A  pnmp,  shown  in  fig,  2,  which  is 
nniillT  snpplied  with  three  cylinders,  forces 
lir  through  a  flexible  bat  strong  India-rnbher 
tube  into  an  opening  in  the  hack  of  the  helmet, 
irliich  leads  through  a  flat  channel  to  the  froo- 
til  portioo,  where  it  is  ddivered  ag^nst  the 
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glass  windows,  thus  serving  not  only  to  supply 
the  longs  of  the  diver,  bat  to  clear  the  moistnre 
from  the  inner  sorface  of  the  windows.  The 
air  finds  its  exit  also  at  the  back  of  the  helmet. 
The  air  from  tbe  pump  is  free  to  pass  down  the 
waist  and  into  the  legs,  between  tbe  person 
and  the  dress,  and  is  delivered  with  snmoient 
force  to  overcome  sligbttj  the  bydrostfttic 
pressnre.  Fig.  2  represents  the  diver  in  the 
act  of  spreading  a  large  bucket  of  bydranlio 
concrete  upon  the  bed  of  a  harbor,  preparatory 
to  laying  bloclts  for  tlie  foundations  of  a  pier.  - 
A  signal  rope  communicates  with  an  attendant 
on  a  boat  which  oontains  the  air  pump.  The 
signals  of  tbe  diver  are  commonioated  verbally 
by  the  attendant  to  a  director  stationed  npon 
the  derrick  by  which  tbe  buckets  of  concrete 
or  blocks  of  b§tpn  are  moved  into  iiosition,  and 
by  him  bells  are  rnng  which  enable  the  atten- 


.— TIb  l>l»er  jjireocUini  O 


dut  at  the  engine  to  execute  the 
Dwrements.  In  1856  Mr.  E.  P.  Harrington  of 
W«ttfield,  N.  Y.,  recovered  the  iron  safe  of  the 
Reamer  Atlantic,  sunk  four  years  previously  in 
Uke  Erie  in  ahont  170  11  of  water.  The  safe 
itself  was  at  the  depth  of  157  ft.  He  used  a 
MmooQ  flexible  India-mhber  armor,  nnpro- 
tected  with  metal,  and  supplied  with  air  sent 
down  ^m  a  pomp  through  a  tnhe  of  |-inch 
bore,  eompoeed  of  nine  alternate  layers  of 
nnvBB  and  mbher,  with  a  copper  wire  coiled 
iiuide  to  prevent  collapse.  He  also  wore  shoes 
of  lead,  and  carried  weights  of  lead  amounting 
in  ill  to  248  lbs.  His  first  descent  was  on  June 
19,  indthe  18th  and  last  was  on  the  22d,  when 
be  tncceeded  in  attaching  a  line  to  the  safe, 
*hicfa  irae  in  a  state  room  ou  the  upper  deck, 
and  it  was  banled  up.  The  time  of  liis  rem^n- 
iitfc  below  increased  A-om  one  minute  at  the 
first  descent  toll  minates  at  tbe  last.    At  the 


depth  of  GO  to  TO  ft.  all  light  disappeared.  He 
suffered  from  extreme  chilline.'M ;  his  strength 
too,  he  thought,  was  diminislied  nine  tenths. 
The  pressure  sometimes  caused  a  violent  mah 
of  blood  to  the  head,  and  the  appearance  of 
bright  flashes  like  electrical  sparks. 

DinSG  BUX,  a  hollow  inverted  vessel,  in 
which  persons  may  descend  to  considerable 
depths,  fresh  air  being  forced  down  from  above 
to  supply  the  amount  required  for  breathing, 
and  under  which  upon  the  bottom  they  may 
work  to  prepare  foundations,  or  to  secnre  ar- 
ticles of  value.  The  principle  of  the  diving 
bell  is  seen  in  pressing  any  vessel  like  a  tum- 
bler mouth  downward  into  water.  The  air 
within  thevessel  prevents  tbe  water  from  rising 
and  filling  it,  but  it  is  made  to  occupy  less 
space  as  the  pressure  is  increased  with  tjie  in- 
creasing depth  of  the  water.  If  the  vessel 
were  forced  down  to  the  depth  of  88  tt.,  tbe 
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water  would  half  fill  it  Sach  ia  the  aimplest 
form  of  the  diving  bell,  u  it  was  known  prob- 
ablj  in  the  time  of  Aristotle,  raesHon  bdng 
made  that  divera  at  that  period  took  down 
with  t^em  a  kind  of  kettle  to  enable  them  to 
remain  longer  under  water.  Dnring  the  reign 
of  Charles  V.  a  satisfactor?  experiment  was 
tried  b;'  two  Greeks  at  Toledo,  in  Spain,  in  the 
presence  of  the  monarch  and  his  court,  of  de- 
scending in  a  large  inverted  kettle  into  the 
water  with  a  burning  light,  and  ooiniDg  np  dr;. 
Bat  in  thisexperiment,  made  b^ order  ot'Cfaarles 
to  prove  the  possibility  of  the  thing,  and  in 
othera  also  undertaken  for  practical  pnrposes 
(as  recovering' Bunken  treasure)  in  the  course 
of  the  snoceeding  200  fears,  there  was  no  pro- 
vision for  renewing  the  supply  of  wr  as  it  be- 
came exhausted,  nor  for  keeping  the  vessel  free 
ttom  the  water  forced  by  the  pressure  to  rise 
within  it  Abont  the  year  1715  Dr.  Halley 
contrived  a  method  of  iiimisbing  (ur  to  the 
bell  while  it  was  at  the  bottom.  He  had  two 
tight  barrels  prepared,  each  with  an  open 
bang  l)elow,  and  a  hose  attached  to  the  top 
long  enough  to  reach  ontside  below  tbe  bot- 
tom, in  which  poeitaon  the  air  oonld  not  escape 
through  it  These,  loaded  with  weights,  were 
sunk  alt«matelj,  tike  two  backets  in  a  well,  or, 
by  guys  attoehedto  the  bell,  were  made  to  drop 
alongside  of  it.  A  person  within,  reaching  ont 
into  the  water  nnder  the  njouth  of  the  bell, 
could  draw  in  the  hoee  and  raise  tbe  end  of  it 
above  the  level  of  the  l«p  of  the  cask,  when 
the  air  would  be  forced  upward  and  fiimish  a 
new  snpplj  to  the  belL  All  the  water  would 
tbas  be  displaced,  and  one  coald  step  abbot 
upon  the  bottom  over  the  area  covered  by  the 
bell.  The  air  contaminated  by  breathing  was 
let  off  by  a  stopcock  in  the  roof,  end  pieces  of 
glass  set  in  here  admitted  the  light  In  the 
apparatus  thus  prepared  Br.  Halley  descended 
with'fonr  others,  and  remdned  an  hour  and 
a  half  in  water  more  than  nine  fathoms  deep. 
He  soon  afterward  devised  an  apparatus  with 
which  one  could  leave  the  bell  and  walk  on 
tbe  bottoni  for  a  considerable  distance.  The 
diver  was  furnished  with  a  heavy  metallic  cap, 
which  was  connected  with  a  long  flexible  tube 
for  conveying  air  witliin  the  bell.  Heavy 
weights  were  attached  to  his  belt  and  also  to 
the  feet  to  counteract  the  buoyancy  of  the  body 
at  great  depths.  Nnmerous  modifications  in 
the  construction  of  the  bell  contlnaed  to  be 
made  by  others,  none  of  which  proved  to  be 
of  much  importance  until  the  ei^neer  8mea- 
ton  applied  the  wr  pump  about  the  year  ITTS 
to  forcing  down  the  air,  and  made  the  first 
^plication  of  the  apparatus  to  engineering 
purposes.  lu  1768  he  constructed  a  belt  of 
cast  iron,  in  the  form  of  a  chest,  4^  ft.  loug, 
4^  ft.  high,  8  ft.  wide,  and  weighii^  2^  tons, 
so  SB  to  sink  by  its  own  gravity. — The  most 
practical  form  of  diving  l>eU  is  called  the 
nautilus,  which  is  a  sort  of  submarine  boat 
whose  lateral  as  well  as  vertical  movements 
are  controlled  by  the  occnpants.    It  ia  con- 
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stracted  with  double  sides,  sufGdKitly  (ar  apart 
to  form  either  air  or  water  chambers,  as  it  may 
l>e  required  to  ascend  or  descend.  In  descend- 
ing, they  are  supplied  with  water  enough  to 
cause  the  machine  to  unk.  In  ascending,  the 
water  is  forced  out  by  an  air  pump,  worked 
on  shore  according  to  signals.  It  may  be  given 
considerable  buoyancy,  depending  upon  its 
size,  and  heavy  weights  may  be  raised  with  it 
A  plate  is  adjusted  to  the  bottom,  which  may 
be  removed  at  pleasure,  wr  l)eing  pumped  In 
to  balance  the  hydrostatic  pressure.     Cables, 


and  are  made  fast  at  convenient  distances. 
These  enable  the  occupants  to  move  thenauti- 
1ns  in  any  desired  lateral  direction.  A  man- 
hole at  the  top,  ooavenjently  dosed  by  a  cap, 
permits  entrance  or  exit  of  the  operators.  The 
tube  which  connects  with  the  air  pump  above 
water  ia  used  for  forcing  air  either  into  the 


water  chambers  or  into  the  central  chamber. 
Pipes  with  stopcocks  readily  enable  the  change 
to  lie  effected. — The  increase  of  pressnre  eipe- 
rieuced  in  descending  in  a  bell  affects  indind- 
uals  differently.  Usually  a  pain  is  felt  upon 
the  tympanum  of  the  ear,  caused  by  the  pres- 
sure upon  the  outside  not  being  at. once  eoon- 
t«rbalaDced  by  the  lur  within  the  tympanio 
cavity  tiaving  acquired  the  same  density.  The 
construction  of  the  Eustachian  tube,  leading 
from  the  month  to  the  internal  part  of  the  oar, 
is  such  that  a  little  time  is  necessary  for  the 
compressed  air  to  make  its  way  within.  This 
usually  takes  place  by  a  sudden  impolse,  which 
may  be  hastened  by  an  effort  of  the  individual 
like  that  of  swallowing,  the  mouth  and  not- 
trila  being  closed  at  the  time. 

DIVINIHG  BOD,  an  implement  used  by  pre- 
tenders who  undertake  to  discover  water  or 
minerals  hidden  in  the  ground.  Its  use  has 
been  traced  as  far  back  as  the  11th  centnty; 
and  there  are  still  many  who  believe  in  its  ef- 
ficacy.   Aa  commonly  used,  the  divining  rod 
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B 1  forked  dender  stick  of  witch  haz«1 ;  elaatie 
tri^  however,  olanj  sort,  or  even  twoatioka 
orwbaleboue  bstened  together  at  one  eoil,  are 
ioinetiaiM  emplof  ed.  One  branch  of  the  twig 
H  Uken  in  each  hand  between  the  thumb  and 
fun  finger,  the  two  ends  pointing  down.  Hold- 
ing the  stick  in  this  position,  the  palms  toward 
tli«  fac«,  the  operator  puaaes  over  the  snrface 
of  the  ground ;  and  wherever  the  npper  point 
of  the  stick  trends  over  and  points  downward, 
tbne  he  affirms  the  apring  or  metallic  vein 
(ill  be  found.  Some  even  pretend  to  desig- 
nate the  distance  below  tbo  sarface  according 
lo  the  force  of  the  movement,  or  according  to 
the  diameter  of  the  circle  over  which  the  ac- 
tion a  perceived,  one  nle  being  that  the  depth 
iihalf  the  diameter  of  tliia  circle;  whence  the 
iteoer  the  otyect  is  below  the  snrface  'the 
further  is  its  inHaenoe  exerted.  The  experi- 
mcDt  being 'teated  by  digging,  if  water  is  found 
it  prove!  the  genuineness  of  the  operation;  if 
it  is  not  foQn£  something  else  is,  to  which  the 
effect  is  attributed ;  or  it  is  declared  that  tbo 
Titer  ahioh  attracted  the  rod  is  snre  to  be  met 
•riih  if  tho  digging  is  continued  deep  enough. 

MTBU1UT¥,  one  of  the  general  properties 
of  matter,  usually  classed  with  impenetrabilitj', 
eitenaon,  4o.  The  proposition  that  there  la 
no  limit  to  the  mathematical  siit>diviBioa  of 
matter  is  univerBallj  admitted ;  but  the  ques- 
tioD  in  its  relation  to  phyrical  science  is  a  dif- 
ferest  one,  and  its  treatment  depends  upon  the 
idoptjon  of  one  of  two  theories.  Formerly  it 
TU  not  infrequently  supposed  that  matter  is 
nutinaous;  at  least,  the  idea  that  it  consisted 
dT  ultimate  atoms  of  a  definite  magnitnde,  and 
tberefore  that  each  body  was  composed  of  a 
enttin  limited  nnmber  of  them,  was  not  en- 
tertained. According  to  the  old  doctrine  of 
the  homogeneity  of  matter,  therefore,  its  divisi- 
bility physically  ooold  only  be  limited  by  the 
mesas  emriloyed,  and  in  a  theoretical  point  of 
riew  was  logically  considered  as  infinite,  Snt 
tlie  doctrine  of  Dalton  in  regard  to  deSnite  and 
nnitiple  proportions  has  been  so  weU  estab- 
hibeii  by  the  investigations  of  chemistry,  and 
iwearehes  into  the  molecular  constitution  of 
nutter,  partJcnlarly  gaseoas  bodies,  that  phyu- 
Mtj.Dov  generally  bold  tliat  tbe  sabdivision 
rf  maWer  is.  limited  physically,  that  at  last  tho 
■tonH  become  separated  from  one  another,  and 
'itta  being  tbe  primordial  particles,  no  con- 
fff^oa  can  be  formed  of  an;  subdivision  of 
itiem.  As  examples  of  the  great  extent  to 
vhich  snbdivimon  may  be  carried  withont  ar- 
riiii^  at  the  ultimate  atoms,  or  even  at  the 
fflolecolw  of  which  they  are  composed,  may  be 
titen  the  spinning  of  the  spider's  web,  which 
Mnuuu  4,000,000  fibres,  wnich  of  course  are 
composed  of  oi^nic  molecules  of  a  componnd 
rtnirtiire,  ipnn  together  within  the  diameter 
of  a  hnman  hair ;  the  odor  of  musk,  which  may 
PMvade  a  rocan  for  years  by  tbe  exposure  of 
'^7 a  single  grain;  and  the  extent  to  which 
wiphnret  of  lead  may  be  diffosed  by  adding 
tosetber  soktiona  of  almost  infinitesimal  qnan- 
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tities  of  a  salt  Qf  lead  and  BQlphurett«d  hydro- 
gen. Dr.  Thomson  in  this  way  obtained  sul- 
phnret  of  lead  in  qnantities  sensibly  appre- 
ciable, bat  which  mnst,  according  to  his  com- 
putations, have  been  divided  into  at  least  SOO,- 
000,000,000  parts;  and  yet  it  is  uncertain 
whether  this  divi^on  extended  to  the  binary 
molecules  of  the  substance.  The  moet  striking 
examples,  however,  of  the  extent  to  which 
matter  may  be  divide^,  and  at  the  same  time 
manifest  its  presence  by  the  exhibition  of  a 
degree  of  energy,  are  furnished  by  the  ex- 
periments of  Tyndall  with  minute  qnantities  of 
gases,  vapors,  and  perftames,  in  which  he  exhib- 
its their  influence  upon  the  diathermancy  of  at- 
mospheric air  and  tho  elementary  gases.  He 
found  that  a  quantity  of  watery  vapowso  small 
as  to  be  inappreciable  by  any  other  test- would 
increase  the  absorptive  power  of  dry  air  to  the 
obecore  rays  of  beat  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
cause  a  marked  difference  in  the  deflection  of 
tbe  needle  of  a  galvanometer.  The  equality 
which  he  has  also  established  as  existing  be- 
tween tbe  diathermancy  of  the  elementarr 
gasesand  their  mechanical  mixtures,  indicating 
that  their  elementary  particies  assume  uniform 
and  tberefbro  definite  wave  vibrations,  when 
in  a  free  state  they  are  snbjected  to  the  action 
of  uniform  heat  waves,  has  thrown  so  much 
light  upon  the  subject  of  molecular  physioB 
that  the  conclosion  that  elementary  atoms  or 
primordial  particles  limit  the  divisibility  of 
matter  caimot  be  resisted. 

DITOKCG,  a  dissolution  of  the  bond  of  mat- 
rimony for  cause  occurring  after  marriage. 
In  popular  language,  however,  and  often  in 
Judicial  discussions  and  statutes,  another  class 
of  oases  is  included,  namely,  those  in  which  a 
marriage  is  annulled  for  antecedent  causes  reo' 
dering  it  void  or  voidable.  The  common  law 
allowed  divorces  eauaaimpotenlueiaa  _fi-igidi- 
tatu,  if  such  impotence  or  frigidity  existed 
before  marriage,  this  being  deemed  a  fraod ; 
bat  it  was  no  ground  of  divorce  if  it  supervened 
after  marriage ;  and  it  is  the  only  kind  of  frand 
of  which  we  find  mention  in  the  English  oases 
as  a  ground  of  annulling  a  marriage.  Fraudu- 
lent representations  by  either  party  in  respect 
to  his  or  her  condition  in  life,  pecnniary  cir- 
cumstances, family  connections,  bodily  health, 
and  the  like,  however  material  these  may  have 
been  in  inducing  a  consent  to  the  contract, 
still  are  unavailable  as  an  impeachment  of  the 
marriage.  A  false  personation  of  another,  or 
any  fraud  by  which  one  of  the  parties  is  de- 
ceived in  respect  to  the  person  with  whom  the 
marriage  is  solemnized,  is  a  sufficient  cause  for 
annulling  the  marriage;  but  this  is  put  upon 
the  ground  of  want  of  consent,  it  being  equally 
essential  to  this  as  to  other  contracts  that  there 
should  be  the  atiimvt  eonlrahendi,  and  the 
contract  cannot  take  effect  contrary  to  the 
real  int«ntion  of  the  party  who  is  to  be  bonnd. 
In  the  English  courts  the  proceeding  eaiuajae- 
titatiortii  matrimonii  was  intended  for  rdief 
in  such  cases;  in  form,  b^g  an  action  by  the 
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one  party  for  an  alleged  aBsertion  bj  the  other 
that  ft  marriage  has  taken  place,  whereapon 
the  matter  is  tried,  and  nnless  the  defendant 
proTBB  that  there  was  a  marriage  he  is  pro- 
nibited  from  averring  the  same,  which  ia  equiv- 
alent to  a  decree  that  there  was  no  snch  mar- 
riage. A  mairiitge  aucompliahed  bj  force 
may  be  annulled  at  the  option  of  the  party 
wronged,  and  so  might  a  marriage  one  party  to 
which  waa  under  the  age  of  consent,  or  where 
the  parties  are  within  the  prohibited  degrees  of 
oonwinguinitj  or  affinity,  or  where  one  already 
has  a  wife  or  hnaband  living  from  whom  he  or 
she  is  not  divorced.  In  these  oases  jndicial 
proceedings  are  not  necessary,  but  they  are 
permitted  on  gronnds  of  pmdence  and  pro- 
priety, tmd  in  order  that  any  question  wnich 
might  be  the  subject  of  dispute  may  be  con- 
clusively determined.  The  nature  of  the  fraud 
that  shall  invalidate  a  marriage  it  is  not  easy 
to  define ;  but  it  may  safety  be  assumed  that 
it  must  be  something  entering  into  tlie  very 
essentials  of  the  relation,  such  as  deception  in 
respect  to  the  person  with  whom  the  c«remony 
is  performed.  It  has  been  held  in  aome  cases 
that  if  the  woman,  without  the  man's  knowl- 
edge, is  pregnant  at  the  time  of  the  ceremony, 
this  is  such  a  fraud  asjnstifles  a  decree  of  nul- 
lity; but  ante-nuptial  nnchastity  is  not  eutfl- 
cient,  nor  fraudulent  representations  in  respect 
to  otfaermatters  which  may  have  constituted  the 
inducement  to  the  consent  Yoluntary  cohab- 
itation as  husband  and  wife  is  a  bar  to  disaolu- 
tion  of  the  marriage,  either  for  force  or  fraud, 
and  it  validates  a  marriage  entered  into  before 
the  age  of  consent,  if  continued  after  both 
parties  have  reached  that  age.  In  the  English 
ecclesiastical  courts  there  was  fonnerfy  another 
ground  upon  which  marriage  conld  be  annulled, 
viz.,  a  prior  engagement  with  another  party. 
But  this  was  abrogated  by  statute  26  George 
II.,  c  3S,  which  prohibited  all  suits  to  enforce 
performance  of  a  marriage  contract,  the  parties 
being  thus  left  to  an  action  for  damages  upon 
reftisal  to  perform  it. — Wo  have  neit  to  con- 
sider divorce  for  causes  occnrrtng  after  mar- 
riage. Under  the  Hebrew  law,  it  seems  that  the 
husband  might  pnt  away  his  wife  at  will,  giving 
her  o  bill  of  divorcement,  and  the  divorced 
wife  was  then  at  liberty  to  marry  again. 
An  eiception  to  the  liberty  of  divorce  was 
made  of  hnsbarda  who  had  deHofercd  their 
wives  while  unbetrothed  virgin^  and  husbands 
who  slandered  the  aate-anptial  chastity  of 
their  wives.  Among  the  Greeks  at  an  early 
day  wives  appear  to  have  been  bought  and 
sold,  and  in  later  times  divorce  was  substan- 
tially at  the  pleasure  of  cither  party,  though 
a  judicial  form  was  gone  through  with.  In 
Rome,  for  a  long  time,  divorces  appear  to 
have  been  opposed  to  public  sentiment,  and 
to  have  required  tlie  sanction  of  a  council 
or  court  of  the  relatives  of  the  parties.  La- 
ter, when  dissoluteness  of  life  had  become 
general,  divorce  was  common,  and  was  per- 
mitted to  both  parties,  and  resorl«d  to  for 


any  cause  or  upon  any  caprice.  Julius  CRsar 
and  Pompey  each  divorced  two  wives,  and 
Cicero  put  away  his  first  wife  that  he  might 
marry  another  who  wasrich,  annion  wliich  waa 
more  speedily  dissolved.  These  were  repre- 
sentative cases,  and  by  no  means  exceptional. 
Things  were  no  better  nnder  the  emperors, 
though  efforts  were  made  to  impose  some  re- 
straints, wliich,  however,  referred  mainly  to 
forms.  Long  after  the  empire  became  nomi- 
nally Christian,  divorce  was  unrestricted  if  by 
mutual  consent,  and  might  be  obtained  without 
mutual  consent,  thongh  if  the  cause  assigned 
was  deemed  insufficient  to  justify  it,  tiie  party 
obtaining  it  waa  viwled  wiUi  a  peconiary  pen- 
alty in  the  adjustment  of  their  property  rights. 
By  tlie  law  of  Theodosius  II.,  adopted  substan- 
tially by  Justinian,  the  justifiable  causes  of 
divorce  to  tlie  wife  were  certain  high  crimes, 
including  murder,  treason,  poisoning,  BsaanltB 
or  attempts  upon  the  life  of  the  wife,  intimacy 
with  progtitnt«s,  and  adultery.  The  justifiable 
causes  on  tbe  part  of  the  husband  were  sub- 
stantially the  same,  with  the  addition  of  pass- 
ing the  night  out  of  his  house,  and  visiting 
places  of  amusement  without  his  content. — Tbe 
theory  of  the  sacramental  nature  of  marriage 
gradually  took  possession  of  the  Christian 
world ;  and  when  the  reformation  of  the  lijth 
century  began,  it  was  the  accepted  doctrine  of 
the  church  that  no  offence  of  either  party  justi- 
fied a  dissolution  of  the  marriage  covenant,  leav- 
ing the  parties,  or  either  of  them,  at  liberty  to 
marry  again.  Tliis  doctrine  waa  supposed  to 
he  derived  from  the  New  Testament,  and  was 
confirmed  by  the  council  of  Trent;  but  the  re- 
formers, who  also  planted  themselves  in  this 
regai-d  upon  the  gospel,  though  differing  among 
themselves,  generally  agreed  in  permitting 
divorce  for  adultery  and  malicious  desertion. 
Both  Lather  and  Cidvin  thought  that,  though 
adultery  onght  to  be  punished  with  death,  yet 
as  tne  civil  laws  did  not  bo  provide,  it  was  not 
wise  to  prohibit  the  divorced  adulterer  from 
marrying  again.  It  may  be  said  generally 
that  from  the  beginning  of  the  reformation  to 
the  present  time  the  liberty  of  divorce  in  Prot- 
estant countries  has  been  steadily  enlarged. 
In  Frusta  it  is  permitted  for  adultery,  sodomy 
and  other  unnatural  vices,  malicious  desertion. 
persistent  refusal  of  marital  intercourse,  plots 
or  practices  endangering  life  or  health,  ungor- 
emable  temper,  drunkenness,  extravagance, 
Ac,  unless  corrected  after  admonition  of  the 
judge;  failure  of  the  liueband  to  support  the 
wife,  hopeless  insanity  continuing  for  more 
than  a  year,  and,  where  there  are  no  children, 
deliberate  mutual  consent.  This  is  the  ex- 
treme of  liberality,  and  goes  somewhat  further 
than  is  permitted  in  any  of  the  other  German 
stated.  Holland  and  Scotland  allow  divorce 
for  adultery  and  desertion.  The  civil  code  of 
France  allowed  divorce— 1,  for  adultery  of  the 
wife,  but  not  for  adultery  of  the  husband  ex- 
cept when  he  brought  a  paramour  or  concu- 
bine into  his  own  house ;  2,  to  either  party  for 
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„  ,  craelty,  or  grlerotu  wronft  in- 
Ikrted  upon  him  or  her  by  the  other  party ;  8, 
■jj  either  Dpon  tbo  condeni  nation  of  the  other 
^1  in  m£&moas  panistimeiit,  which  is  elsewhere 
defined  U>b«  either  impriaoDin  en t,  banishmeDt, 
Ion  of  (»Ti)  rights,  or  being  pUoed  in  the  pub- 
lic stocks;  i,  by  mntuEil  consent,  with  other 
ntiafactory  proof  th&t  the  oontiniiaoce  of  the 
narruge  woold  be  insupportable ,  These  pro- 
lisionswere  rescinded  in  the  religions  reaction 
c^i916.  A  law  was  passed  (May,  181S)  eSa- 
noK  diTorce  from  the  civil  code,  and  re6stab- 
lisJiisg  the  old  law,  which  allowed  onlj  separa- 
tkn.  Ineffectual  attempts  were  made  id  1631 
lod  189i  to  repeal  this  law,  and  there  is  there- 
/bre  at  present  no  divorce  a  vinculo  matrimo- 
nii in  France. — In  England,  from  a  very  early 
period,  divorce  a  vinculo  matrimonii  was  not 
allowed  for  canses  subsequent,  but  only  a  aep- 
araXiun  a  meiua  et  thoro,  which  did  not  an- 
tboriie  dther  party  to  marry  again.  This  prac- 
tice was  derived  from  the  canon  law,  which 
held  nuuriage  to  be  a  sacrament^  and  that  it 
ronid  not  be  dissolved  for  any  oanae  whatever. 
Bnt  by  statute  20  and  31  Victoria,  c.  86  (1857), 
divorce  a  vinculo  is  now  allowed  on  the  peti- 
tion of  the  husband  for  the  adultery  of  the 
wife,  and  on  the  petition  of  the  wife  when  the 
hasband  has  been  guilty  of  inoestnons  adulte- 
ry, rap«^  bestiality,  or  adultery  accompanied  by 
cruelty.  Divorce  a  merua  et  thoro  ia  by  the 
same  act  denominated  a  decree  of  judicial 
eeparvtioD,  and  nnder  that  desigtution  is  al- 
lowed for  the  same  causes  as  heretofore.  A 
new  tribunal,  called  the  court  for  divorce  and 
matdmonal  eaoaea,  has  been  established,  and 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  ecclesiastical  courta  has 
been  entir«ly  anperseded  in  such  matters,  es- 
ctft  the  granting  of  marriage  licenses.  Before 
this  statute,  however,  private  acts  of  divorce 
were  sometimes  obtained  from  parliament  for 
the  wife's  adultery. — In  America,  it  was  as- 
Kimed  in  the  colonial  period  that  the  granting 
of  divorce  was  or  might  be  legislative  in  its 
Dataro,  and  after  the  revolutioo  the  state  le^sla- 
tures  assumed  the  right  to  pass  special  acts  for 
the  purpose.  This,  however,  led  to  very  seri- 
oos  aboaea,  and  is  now  generally  prohibited  bj 
the  state  constitutions,  and  jurisdiction  fur  the 
purpose  conferred  upon  the  courts,  with  the 
Closes  specifically  enumerated.  The  subject 
ii  M  important  that  we  have  deemed  it  proper 
to  give  the  causes  recognized  by  the  statutes 
of  the  several  states  as  sufficient  to  warrant  a 
divorce  avin&ulo,  omitting  in  the  speciScation, 
fur  the  soke  of  brevity,  those  which  under  any 
sjstem  wonld  render  the  marriage  void  or 
voidable,  viz. :  a  previous  marriage  still  in  force, 
and  a  marriage  nnder  the  age  of  consent,  or 
witlun  the  prohibited  degrees  of  relationship. 
Alabama:  physical  inoi^acitj,  adaltery,  deser- 
tion for  two  yeaiH,  two  years'  imprisooraent  on 
a  Miitenoe  of  seven  years  or  more,  sodomy, 
prefoancy  at  marriage  without  the  husband's 
knowledge,  violence  of  the  husband  to  the  wife 
_j -.^  ^^  jjj^  ^^  reoflonable  fear  there- 
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of.   Arkansas ;  impotence,  desertion  for  a  year, 

conviction  of  felony  or  other  infamous  crime, 
habitual  drunkenness  for  a  year,  such  cruel 
and  barbarous  treatment  as  endangers  life,  or 
such  indignities  to  the  person  as  render  the 
condition  intolerable,  adiUtery.  Oulifomia: 
adnltery,  extreme  cruelty,  consent  obtained  by 
force  or  fraud,  wilful  desertion,  wilful  neglect 
of  the  husband  to  provide  for  the  wife  for  two 
years,  habitual  intemperance,  conviction  of 
felony,  marriage  of  the  female  under  14  with- 
out oonsent  of  parents  or  guardian,  Connecti- 
cut ;  adultery,  fraudulent  contract,  impotence, 
wilful  desertion  for  three  years  with  total  neg- 
lect of  duty,  seven  yearB'  absence  not  heard 
from,  habitual  intemperance,  intolerable  cmel- 
ty,  sentence  to  imprisoument  for  life,  bestial- 
ity, or  any  other  infamous  crime  involving  a 
violation  of  coitjnga]  duty,  and  punishable  by 
imprisonment  in  state  prison,  or  any  snch  nds- 
condnct  as  permanently  destroys  happiness 
and  defeats  the  purposes  of  marriage.  Dela- 
ware :  adultery  of  the  wife  or  impotence  of 
either  party,  adultery  of  the  husband  being 
only  cause  for  divorce  from  bed  and  board, 
with  cruelty  and  desertion,  florida:  impo- 
tence, adultery,  extreme  cruelty,  habitual  in- 
dulgence in  violent  and  ungovernable  temper, 
habitual  intemperanoe,  desertion  for  a  year. 
Georgia:  mental  incapacity,  impotence,  force, 
duress,    or  fraud   in  obtaining   the   marriage, 

Cgnancy  at  the  time  of  marriage  without  Uie 
ibaud's  knowledge,  adultery,  desertion  for 
three  years,  sentence  to  the  penitentiary  for 
two  years  or  more  fur  an  offence  involving 
moral  turpitude,  habitual  intoxication,  cruelty. 
Illinois :  impotence,  adultery,  desertion  fur  two 
years,  extreme  and  repeated  cruelty,  habitual 
drunkenness  fur  two  years,  conviction  of  felo- 
ny, or  other  infamous  crime ;  and  in  addition 
to  these  causes  the  court  may  decree  a  divorce 
on  other  grounds  if* satisfied  of  the  expediency 
of  BO  doing.  Indiana :  adnltery,  impotence, 
abandonment  for  a  year,  cruel  and  inhuman 
treatm^it,  habitual  drunkenness,  failure  of  the 
husband  to  provide,  conviction  of  an  infamous 
crime  after  marriage,  and  for  such  other^auses 
as  the  court  in  its  discretion  may  deem  suffi- 
cient. Iowa;  impotence,  adultery,  wilful  de- 
sertion for  two  years,  conviction  of  felqny,  ha- 
bitual dmnkennesB,  treatment  that  endangers 
life.  Kansas :  desertion  f^r  a  year,  adultery, 
impotence,  pregnancy  at  the  time  of  marriage 
by  another  than  the  hnsband,  extreme  crnd- 
ty,  fraudulent  contract,  habitual  drunkenness, 
gross  neglect  of  duty,  conviction  of  felony. 
Kentucky:  impotence,  living  apart  witliout 
cohabitation  for  five  years,  abandonment  and 
living  in  adultery  for  six  months,  desertion  for 
a  year,  conviction  of  felony,  force,  duress,  or 
fraud  in  obtaining  marriage,  contracting  a 
loathsome  disease,  uniting  with  any  religions 
society  which  requires  renunciation  of  the 
marriage  contract  or  forbids  cohabitation,  con- 
firmed drunkenness  of  the  hnaband  with  im- 
providence continued  for  a  year,  habitual  mis- 
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behftTior  of  the  hiubattd  oontlnned  in  a  cruel 
and  inhnman  mannernot  leas  than  ax  moctba, 
omel  besting  or  injury  of  tlie  wife  or  at- 
tempts at  the  same,  pregnanay  at  the  time  of 
marriage  vithout  the  hasband's  knowledge, 
adultery  of  the  wife  or  each  lewd  and  las- 
civious behavior  on  her  part  aa  proves  her  to 
be  nncliaste,  confirmed  mental  nnsoandness 
of  not  less  than  three  years'  ooDtinnanoe  re- 
sulting from  intemperance  or  hereditary  taint 
and  concealed  at  the  time  of  marriage.  Louis- 
iana :  adultery,  habitnal  intemperance,  cruelty, 
sentence  to  an  igDominions  punishment,  deaer- 
tJon  for  five  years,  fieeing  from  jnstice  when 
charged  with  an  infamona  offence.  Maine ; 
insanity  or  idiocy,  sentence  to  imprisonment 
for  life ;  and  a  divorce  may  be  decreed  when 
the  Jndge  deems  it  reasonable  and  proper,  oon- 
dacive  to  domestic  harmony,  and  consistent 
with  the  peace  and  morality  of  society.  Mary- 
land :  impotence,  adultery,  three  years'  deser- 
tion, unohastjty  of  the  woman  before  mar- 
riage unknown  to  the  husband.  Massachu- 
setts: adultery,  impotence,  insanity  or  idiocy 
at  marriage,  uniting  with  a  religious  sect  that 
professes  to  believe  the  relation  of  husband 
and  wife  void  or  unlawful  and  refiising  cohabi- 
tation for  three  years,  sentence  to  confinement 
for  five  years  or  more,  desertion  for  five  con- 
secutive years.  Michigan;  adultery,  impo- 
tence, sentence  to  imprisonment  for  three 
years  or  more,  desertion  for  two  years,  habit- 
ual drunkenness,  extreme  cruelty,  gross,  wan- 
ton, and  cmel  neglect  or  rettaaal  by  the  hus- 
band to  provide  for  the  wife.  Minnesota: 
adultery,  impotence,  cruel  and  inhuman  treat- 
ment, sentence  to  imprisonment  in  the  state 
prison,  wilful  desertion  for  three  years,  habit- 
ual dmnVcnness  for  a  year,  cruelty.  Mis- 
sissippi :  impotence,  adultery,  sentence  to  the 
penitentiary,  desertion  for  two  years,  habitual 
dmnkecnesa,  habituel  cruel  and  inhuman  treat- 
ment, pregnancy  unknown  to  the  husband  at 
the  time  of  marriage,  insanity  or  idiocy  of  one 
party  at  the  time  of  marriage  unknown  to  the 
other.  Missouri  ;  impotence,  desertion  for  a 
year,  adultery,  conviction  of  felony  or  infa- 
mous crime,  habitual  drunkenness  for  a  year, 
cruelty  or  indignities  tliat  render  life  intoler- 
able, the  husband  becoming  a  vagrant,  preg- 
nancy by  another  j;han  the  hnaband  without 
his  knowledge  at  the  time  of  the  marriage. 
Nebraska :  adultery,  impotence,  sentence  to 
imprisonment  for  three  years  or  more,  deser- 
tion for  two  years,  habitual  dninkenness,  ex- 
treme cruelty,  consent  obtained  by  force  or 
fraud.  Nevada :  impotence,  adultery,  deser- 
tion for  two  years,  conviction  of  felony  or  in- 
famous crime,  habitual  gross  drunkenneas  in- 
capacitating the  party  from  contributing  to 
support  of  family,  extreme  cruelty,  neglect  of 
husband  for  two  years  to  provide  necessaries. 
New  Hamosliire :  impotence,  adultery,  ex- 
treme cruelty,  actual  imprisonment  on  con- 
viction of  crime  for  more  than  a  year,  treat- 
ment that  seriously  injures  health  or  endan- 


gers reason,  three  years'  absence  not  heard 

fi'om,  habitual   drunkenness  for   three  years, 

i'oining  a  religious  society  which  professes  to 
elieve  the  rehktion  of  marriage  unlawful  and 
refusing  cohabitation  for  sij  months,  abandon- 
ment for  three  years  with  refuaal  of  cohabita- 
tion, refusal  of  the  husband  to  provide  for  the 
wife  for  three  years.  New  Jersey ;  adultery, 
desertion  for  three  years.  New  York :  adid- 
tery  of  either  party  (the  solo  cause  occurring 
after  marriage),  impotence,  idiocy,  or  lunacy  at 
the  time  of  marriage,  consent  obtained  by  force 
or  fraud.  North  Carolina  r  impotence,  aban- 
donment, and  living  in  adnltery,  "or  any  other 
iuat  canae  for  a  divorce."  Ohio :  three  years' 
desertion,  adultery,  impotence,  extreme  cruel- 
ty, fraudulent  contract,  gross  neglect  of  duly, 
habitual  drunkenness  for  three  years,  imprison- 
ment under  criminal  sentence.  Oregon:  im- 
potence, adultery,  fraudulent  contract,  sen- 
tence for  felony,  habitual  drunkenness  for  tve 
years,  desertion  for  three  years,  cruel  and  in- 
human treatment  or  indignities  rendering  life 
burdensome.  Pennsylvania:  impotence,  adul- 
tery, desertion  for  two  years,  crud  treatment 
or  indignities  that  render  the  condition  intol- 
erable and  life  burdensome,  fraud,  force,  or 
coercion  in  procuring  the  marriage,  sentence 
to  two  years  imprisonment  for  felony,  becom- 
ing a  lunatic  or  non  eompot  mentit.  Gliode 
Island  :  impotence,  adultery,  extreme  cruelly, 
desertion  for  five  years,  or  less  in  tlie  discre- 
tion of  the  court,  continued  drunkenness,  neg- 
lect or  re&sal  of  the  hnahand  to  provide  ne- 
cessaries, gross  misbehavior  and  wickedness  in 
either  party  repugnant  to  or  in  violation  of  Ihe 
marriage  contract.  South  Carolina :  adultery, 
desertion  for  two  years;  and  the  deserting 
party  may  have  divorce  if  the  draertion  is  jus- 
tified by  cruel  treatment,  or  by  neglect  of  the 
husband  to  provide  maintenance.  Tennessee: 
impotence,  adultery,  desertion  for  two  years, 
conviction  of  an  infamous  crime  or  of  ^lonf, 
malicious  attempt  upon  the  life  of  the  rponse, 
pregnancy  by  another  person  at  the  time  of 
the  marriage  without  the  husband's  knovl- 
edge,  cruelty,  indignities  by  the  husband  to  the 
wife  forcing  her  to  withdraw  from  him,  aban- 
donment of  the  wife  or  turning  her  out  of  doors 
and  refusal  to  provide  for  her.  Texas :  impo- 
tence, adultery  of  the  wife,  desertion,  adnltery 
of  the  husband  and  abandonment  of  the  wife 
for  three  years,  cruelty.  Vermont:  idiocy 
or  lunacy  at  marriage,  adultery,  sentence  to 
impriaonment  for  three  years  or  more  witi 
actual  confinement,  intolerable  aeverity,  de- 
sertion for  three  years,  absence  for  seven  years 
without  being  heard  fWim,  neriect  of  the  hus- 
band to  provide  maintenance.  Yii^nia:  adul- 
tery, impotence,  sentence  to  the  penitentiary, 
fleeing  from  justice  for  n  felony  and  remaining 
absent  for  two  years,  desertion  for  five  years, 
pregnancy  at  the  time  of  the  marriage  by  some 

Eerson  other  than  the  husband  without  his 
nowledge,  prostitution  by  the  wife  before  mar- 
riage without  the  husband's  knowledge,  convio- 
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tioD  of  an  infamoiis  offence  before  marriage 

vitbontiiheDther'aknowledge.  West  Virginia: 
sdnitar;,  impotenoe,  sentence  to  conflaement 
In  the  peniteotiBrj,  desertion  fur  three  years, 
pregnancy  &t  tiie  time  of  tb  e  marriage  bj  some 
p«rN>n  other  than  the  hnabaiid  withoQt  his 
htoBledge,  prostitution  by  the  woman  before 
Eurriige  withont  tiie  husband's  knowledge, 
natorions  licentionsness  on  the  part  of  the 
hnstumd  before  marriage  withont  the  wife's 
kaowledge,  conviction  of  an  infamouB  offence 
before  marrUge  without  the  other  party's 
kiQvledga.  Wisconsin:  adultery,  impotence, 
KDUQce  to  imprisonment  for  three  years  or 
aoTt,  desertion  for  a  year,  cruel  treatment, 
liabitaal  drunkenness  for  a  year,  voluntary 
leparatioi)  for  five  years,  neglect  of  the  hus- 
t«id  to  provide  a  maintenance,  or  snoh  con- 
duct toward  the  wife  as  renders  it  unsafe  and 
improper  for  her  to  live  with  him, — The  sub-, 
j«ct  of  divorce  has  been  extremely  trouble- 
some m  the  United  States,  owing  to  the  di- 
vermty  of  Iv^s,  and  the  facility  with  which 
parlies  might  pass  from  one  state  to  another 
end  obtain  divorces  withont  the  kn6wledge 
of  other  parljes  concerned.  Some  very  nice 
ijaeitioDs  have  arisen  and  been  passed  upon; 
lud  tboogh  the  decisions  are  not  wholly  har- 
mooious,  the  following  may  be  stated  as  the 
^eoeral  conclusions :  1.  A  ioaajide  residence 
ij  either  party  in  any  state  will  authorize 
Nch  party  to  institute  a  proceeding  for  di- 
Tofce  in  its  courts  for  any  cause  permitted 
bf  its  laws,  whether  arising  there  or  else- 
rhtre.  9.  An  attempt  J>y  one  not  a  reddent 
to  utstitote  sach  proceedings  is  a  fraud  upon 
tie  tAW  and  upon  the  other  party,  if  such 
uher  party  is  ignorant  of  it ;  and  the  courts 
pA  no  junadiction  of  snob  proceedings,  and 
iLeir  decree,  if  one  is  made,  is  inoperative,  and 
nay  be  ti«ated  elsewhere  as  void.  8.  If  a 
hoAa  fidi  resident  institutes  proceedings,  bat 
serrice  cannot  be  made  npon  the  other  party 
by  reason  of  absence  from  the  state,  it  is  com- 
peUnt  to  provide  by  law  for  service  by  pnbli- 
(Uion,  and  soch  publication  will  be  sumoient 
ftf  the  purposes  of  a  dissolution  of  the  mar- 
rii^  bat  not  suffioieat  for  other  purposes ;  as, 
fi>r  instance,  the  passing  of  a  decree  for  ali- 
mony, or  of  an  oraer  for  the  otistody  of  chil- 
ilieii.  Before  a  party  can  be  bound  in  such 
nisttera,  be  must  have  personal  notice.  4.  A 
divorce  once  granted  with  competent  jurisdic- 
tioD  in  one  state  is  valid  in  any  other  state  or 
eountry,  and  it  leaves  both  parties  at  liberty 
to  marry  again,  unless  the  statute  where  the 
diiorce  is  panted  otiierwise  provides ;  and 
eren  then  tt  is  presumed  such  statute  eonld 
have  no  force  beyond  the  limits  of  the  state. 
It  vai  formerly  held  in  England  that  a  mar- 
line contracted  in  that  country  could  not  be 
dtMolved  elsewhere,  and  this  led  to  serious 
MBtentions;  but  the  contrary  is  now  settled 
by  the  home  of  lords  (9  Bligh's  Reports,  TS). 

HX,  Dwilkta  Ljnfc,  an  American  philan- 
thn^ist  and  author,  bom  in  Worcester,  Moss. 
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Left  an  orphan  at  on  early  age,  she  estab- 
lished in  Boston  a  school  for  girts.  She  soon 
became  interested  in  the  oondition  of  the  nn- 
fortimate  and  criminal  classes,  and  for  many 
years  was  in  the  habit  of  viwting  public  insti- 
tutions and  .ministering  to  the  necessities  of 
their  imnotes.  In  1834  she  went  to  Europe 
to  investigate  the  methods  of  treatment  lor 
prisoners,  paupers,  and  the  insane.  Keturn- 
ing  in  1637,  she  visited  all  the  states,  and  her 
exertions  contributed  greatly  to  the  establish- 
ment of  state  asylums  far  lunatics  in  several  of 
them.  In  1849,  and  again  in  1850,  she  peti- 
tioned congress  for  an  appropriation  of  public 
landa  to  endow  hospitals  for  the  indigent  in- 
sane. In  1864  a  bill  was  passed  granting 
10,000,000  acres  for  this  purpose  ;  but  it  was 
vetoed  by  President  Pierce.  During  the  civil 
war  she  was  superintendent  of  hospital  nurseSi 
having  the  entire  control  of  their  appointment 
and  asugnment  to  duty.  Alter  its  close  she 
resumed  her  labors  for  the  insane.  She  has 
published  several  books,  cbieSy  before  enter- 
ing upon  her  special  work,  including  "  Gar- 
land of  Flora,"  "Private  Hours,"  "Alice 
and  Buth,"  "  Conversations  about  Common 
Things,"  and  "Prisons  and  Prison  Discipline." 
She  has  also  written  tracts  for  prisoners,  and 
reports  on  philanthropic  subjects. 

MX,  Jrtn  UiMi,  an  American  soldier  and 
politician,  born  in  Boscawen,  N.  H.,  July  24, 
1798.  During  the  war  of  1812-'1G  he  served 
on  the  frontier  with  the  rank  of  eugign  and  as 
adjutant  of  a  battalion.  He  established  him- 
self alMut  the  year  1828  as  a  lawyer  at  Ooo- 
perstown,  N.  Y.,  and  became  identified  with 
the  demooratio  party.  In  1830  he  was  ap- 
pointed adjutant  general,  and  in  1833  secre- 
tory of  state  and  superintendent  of  common 
schools.  In  1842  he  was  elected  to  the  assem- 
bly; and  in  184fi  he  was  chosen  to  fill  avacan- 
cy  in  the  United  States  senate,  caused  by  the 
Section  of  Silas  Wright  as  governor.  On  the 
question  of  slavery  he  was  the  exponent  of  the 
views  of  the  free-soil  section  of  the  demo- 
oratic  party  in  New  York,  whose  candidate 
for  governor  he  was  in  1848,  but  was  defeated. 
In  1853  he  was  nisde  as^stant  treaaorer  of 
the  TTnited  States  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
but  soon  resigned.  On  Dec.  10,  1860,  HoweU 
Cobb  resigued  his  post  as  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  and  Mr.  DLz  was  appointed  in  his 
place.  New  Orleans  was  at  the  time  in  virtual 
possession  of  the  secessionists ;  two  revenue 
cutters  were  there,  and  the  new  seeretary 
ordered  them  to  New  York.  The  captain  of 
one  of  them,  after  consulting  with  the  collec- 
tor at  New  Orleans,  refused  to  obey.  Secre- 
tary Dix  thereupon  telcgrSphed  to  the  lieuten- 
ant to  arrest  the  captain,  and  to  treat  him  as 
a  mutineer  in  cose  he  offered  any  resistance, 
cloung  his  despatch  with  the  words,  "If  any 
one  attempts  to  haul  down  the  American  flog, 
shoot  him  on  the  spot,"  When  the  civil  war 
broke  out,  Mr.  Dix  was  appointed  m^or  gen- 
eral of  the  New  York  militia,  and  on  May  16, 
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IMl,  mi^or  general  of  TTnitod  States  vtAan- 
teen.  He  was  placed  in  oommand  of  the  de- 
partment of  Maryland,  and  in  1862  WM  tma- 
urred  to  Fortrew  Monroe,  haTing  the  com- 
mand of  the  seventh  armj  corpe.  Id  1898  he 
was  stationed  at  New  York,  where  he  waa 
military  commander  dnrijjg  the  riots  which 
ensued  npon  the  president's  order  for  the  draft. 
Dnring  1864-'S  he  commanded  the  department 
of  the  east.  In  September,  1868,  he  was  ap- 
pointed minister  to  France,  which  place  he 
resiffned  in  1888,  and  petnrned  to  New  York. 
In  1872  he  was  nominated  by  the  republican 
party  as  governor  of  Now  Yort,  and  was 
elected.  He  is  the  anthor  of  "  Reaonrcea  of 
the  City  of  New  York  "  (1827) ;  "  Decisions 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Common  BchooU  of 
New  York,  and  Law%  relating  to  Common 
Schools"  (1887);  "A  Winter  in  Madeira" 
(1861) ;  "  A  Summer  in  Spain  and  Florence  " 
(IBSS) ;  and  two  volnmes  of  "  Speeches." 

DIX,  ■WftU^  an  American  clergyman,  son 
of  the  preceding,  bom  in  New  York,  Nor.  1, 
1627.  His  early  education  and  training  were 
received  in  Albany,  wbere  be  resided  till 
1842.  He  graduated  at  Columbia  college  in 
1848,  and  from  1649  to  1852  studied  theology 
in  the  general  theological  seminary  of  the 
Episcop^  cbnrcb.  He  was  ordained  deacon 
in  1863,  and  priest  the  noit  year.  In  Sep- 
tember, 18S6,  he  became  an  assistant  min- 
ister of  Trinity  church.  New  York;  bo  was 
chosen  assistant  rector  of  that  parish  in  1SG9, 
and  OB  Dr.  Berrian's  death  became  rector, 
Nov.  10,  18S2.  He  is  a  trustee  of  Colnmbia 
ooUege,  and  holds  a  prominent  place  in  the 
management  of  affairs  iQ  the  Episcopal  chnrob 
in  New  York.  He  has  published  "  A  Com- 
mentary on  the  Spistle  to  the  Romans,"  "An 
Exposition  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Galatians  and 
Oofosrians,"  "  Lectures  on  the  Pantheistic  Idea 
of  an  Impersonal- Substance  Deity,"  "  Essay  on 
Ohristi&n  Art,"  "  Leotnrea  on  the  two  Estates, 
that  of  the  Wedded  in  the  Lord  and  that  of  the 
Single  fi>r  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven's  Soke," 
several  manoats  of  devotion,  and  occarional 


rated  from  Dakota  on  the  N.  E.  bv  the 

Bonri  rirer,  and  watered  bv  neveral  streams; 
area,  TOO  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  '1670,  1,845.  The 
anrfaoe  is  level.  The  soil  rests  upon  limestone 
rook,  and  is  fertile.  The  chief  prodectlons  in 
1870  were  27,038  bushels  of  wheat,  19.785  of 
Indian  com,  11,1SS  of  potatoes,  and  4,674  tons 
of  hay.  Tlie  total  value  of  live  stock  was 
196,611.     Capital,  Poncft. 

DnOK,  Get^,  an  English  navigator,  bom  in 
17S6,  died  about  1800.  He  sailed  in  Cook's 
third  ezpeditinn.  On  his  return  he  was  made 
oaptain  in  the  navy,  and  in  1785  in  concert 
with  Capt.  Portlock  sailed  on  a  new  expedi- 
tion, with  two  vessels,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Nootka  sound  company.  In  the  course  of 
their  joint  explorations  they  discovered  a  num- 
ber of  harbors,  ports,  bays,  and  small  islands 


on  the  coast  of  North  America,  and  arrived  at 
Hawaii,  Sept.  28, 178S,  whence  Dizon  proceed- 
ed to  CAina,  and  in  1766  returned  to  England. 
He  is  the  author  of  a  description  of  his  own 
expedition,  under  the  titie  of  "A  Voyage 
ronnd  the  World,  but  more  particularly  to*  the 
N.  W.  Coast  of  America"  (1789);  "Vovage 
ofMeares"  (ITBO-'Bl);  and  "  The  Navigator's 
Assistant"  (1790). 

DIXMf,  ItMl,  an  Englisli  clergyman,  bom 
in  Leicestershire  in  1738,  died  at  Bradford, 
Yorkshire,  Dec.  28,  1871.  In  1813  he  entered 
the  Wealeyan  conference,  and  continued  in  the 
itinerant  ministry  till  1824,  when  be  was  sent 
OS  a  misuonary  to  Gibraltar.  In  188S  he  la- 
bored at  Wakefield;  in  1628  be  preached  in 
London,  where  he  remained  till  1838.  ARer 
a  term  of  pastoral  service  in  Liverpool,  he  was 
appointed  successively  superintendent  of  the 
.SheSeld  and  Manchester  circuits.  In  1841  lie 
was  chosen  president  of  the  British  confer- 
ence, and  in  1646  he  waa  elected  by  the  Wes- 
leyan  conference  a  delegate  to  thQ  general  con- 
ference  of  the  United  States.  Ho  published 
"  Methodism  in  its  Origin,  Economy,  and  Pres- 
ent Position ;"  "  Memoir  of  the  Hev.  William 
E.Milleri"  "Notes  on  America;"  "ThePres- 
ent  Position  and  Aspects  of  Popery,  and  the 
Duty  of  Exposing  the  Errors  of  Papal  Rmne;" 
and  "Letters  on  the  Duties  of  Protestants  with 
regard  to  Popery." 

DIXOR,  WinBB'HepwMO,  an  English  anthor. 
bom  in  Yorkshire,  June  80, 1621.  He  entered 
a  mercantile  honse  in  Manchester  when  14 
years  of  age,  but  easly  contribnted  scime  fa- 
gitive  poems  to  several  periodicals,  wrote  a 
tragedy  which  was  printed  privately,  and  be- 
came at  length  literary  editor  of  a  paper  at 
Cheltenham.  In  1846  he  removed  to  London, 
and  entered  at  a  law  student  at  the  Inner  Tem- 

B'e.  In  1649  he  published  a  memoir  of  John 
oward,  and  followed  this  by  various  pnblira- 
tions,  becoming  well  known  as  an  anthor.  He 
was  a  deputy  commissioner  of  the  world's  fair 
of  1851.  Tho  next  year  he  made  a  tonr  of  the 
continent,  and  in  1868  became  chief  editor  of 
the  "  Atbemeum,"  which  post  beheld  till  ISfiB, 
In  1664  he  travelled  in  the  East,  and  on  his 
retnrn  assisted  in  founding  the  Palestine  ex- 
ploration fund.  In  1866  he  travelled  in  the 
United  States,  and  visited  the  Mormons  in  Salt 
I.:ake  City.  Subsequently  he  made  a  jonme.v 
throngh  Rnssia.  In  1666  he  was  appointed  a 
magistrate  for  Middleeex,  and  in  1870  wan  elect- 
ed a  member  of  the  London  school  board.  Hit 
more  important  works  are;  "John  Howard," 
which  reached  three  editions  in  the  firet  year, 
and  many  latereditioos  in  England  and  the  Uni- 
ted States;  "London  Prisons"  (1850).  which 
first  appeared  in  the  "  Daily  News ;"  "  William 
Penn"  (I85I),  a  reply  to  Macaulay;  "Robert 
Blake"  (1653);  "Personal  History  of  l.ord 
Bacon"  (1861).  first  published  in  the  "Aihc- 
niBum,"and  afterward  inbook  form  in  London, 
Boston, andLeip«c;  "Lives oftheArcbbishops 
of  York  "  (1868);  "The  Holy  Land"  (1865); 
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'yew  America"  (1867),  of  which  eight  edi- 
tioiu  appeared  in  England,  three  in  JiUnerioa, 
and  Mvera!  in  France,  Germany,  Holland,  and 


ft"  (1870);  "Her  M^esty'a  Tower"  (4 
Tdt,I86B-'71);  "The8witz6ra"(1878);  and 
"Hbtorr  of  Two  Qaeens:  I.  Catharine  of 
Ar»eoa;  II.  Anne  Boleyn"  (2  vols.,  1873). 
Tie  Retutpeiitive  of  Faria  pablished  from  him 
in  ]S6y  a  contribntion  entitled  Zm  leeUt  reli- 
juiita  en  AntSrique. 

taVBJL,  Jaki,  one  of  the  regicide  Jadgea  of 
Ciurie^  I.,  bom  in  1608,  died  at  New  Haven, 
CuDiL,  Uarch  18, 1689.  After  the  reaction  in 
EnKltuid  which  placed  Charles  II.  upon  the 
ihruie.  and  caoaed  .himself  and  his  BHaocist^ 
|0  1m  ccndemned  to  death,  he  escaped  to  Ame- 
na.  took  the  name  of  John  Davids,  aod  lived 
inditoofered  in  New  Haven,  where  he  was 
married  and  left  children.  In  1664  he  visited 
tiro  of  hii  fullow  regioidea,  Whalloj  and  Gofia, 
chobad  foand  a  refuge  at  Hadley,  Uass.  Hia 
fttoriie  rtndy  in  eiite  waa  the  "  History  of  the 
World,"  which  Raleigh  had  written  in  prison, 
ubI  he  cherished  a  constant  faith  that  the 
jpirit  of  liberty  in  England  would  prodooe  a 
K"  rvvolntion. 

DimOT,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  govem- 
atU  and  40  m.  N.  of  the  city  of  Moscow ;  pop. 
in  1M7,  8,042.  It  has  a  college,  a  convent, 
ud  Mveral  chnrohes,  and  manufactories  of 
(uUOD,  woollen,  linen,  and  silk  goods,  and  lea- 
ther. An  aonnoi  fur,  lasting  a  week,  is  held 
here.  The  town  covers  conuderable  gronnd, 
iDMh  of  it  occupied  by  gardens,  but  the  bouses 
generallv  ore  poor. 

HKFU  (Kuss.  and  Pol.  DnUpr;  anc.  So- 
rjttlieaei,  also  Haaapru),  next  to  the  Volga 
the  Ivf^est  river  of  Rusria  in  Europe.  It  rises 
oi  the  9.  slope  of  the  Yolkoosky  plateau,  near 
Ilnieprovo  in  the  government  of  Smolensk, 
iiwi  S.  between  woody  marshes  as  far  as 
Dcrogobnsh,  thence  mainly  W.  between  more 
rWsLtd  banka  past  Smolensk  to  Orsha,  there 
Boiu  S.,  passes  throngh  the  valleys  and  pluns 
(.1  [he  government  of  Mobilev  down  to  Kiev, 
liita  tarns  S.  E.  through  the  steppes  of  the 
^biin^  passes  by  Krementcbng  and  Yekate- 
tbdjlav,  floirs  S.  aa  far  as  Alezandrovst,  then 
>.  W.  to  its  month  below  Kherson,  emptying 
into  ilie  Black  sea  between  the  fortresses  of 
lunbDm  and  Otchakov.  Its  whole  conrse  ia 
tin/at  1,200  m.  Its  ohief  tributaries  are,  on 
the  vest,  the  Beremno,  the  Pripet,  which  dis- 
chir;^  into  it  the  waters  of  the  Lithnanian 
aWies,  and  the  Inguletz;  on  the  east,  the 
ittaaa,  Sozb,  and  Yorskla.  The  Dnieper  was 
formerly  hardly  navigable,  owing  to  natural  ob- 
^ractions  tat  its  lower  course  and  at  the  month. 
^me  of  these  have  boen  removed  by  the  Rus- 
'un  government,  bnt  its  commercial  impor- 
Uoee  is  still  lessened  by  its  ft'eqnent  shallow- 
ik^  Abont  tat.  48°  2(yit  oommeucesaconrse 
(f  more  than  40  m.  over  a  rugged  bed  of  gran- 
ite, rormiog  below  Yekaterinoglav  a  number 
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of  oataractfl  and  rapids,  and  separates  into 
a  great  number  of  courses,  embracing  many 
woody  islands.  Reuniting,  it  becomes  navi- 
gable in  its  lower  conrse  for  dat-bottomed 
vesaela,  among-  which  steamboats  have  been 
employed  since  1838  in  carrying  the  pro- 
duce of  the  interior,  timber,  com,  linen,  iron, 
and  coal,  to  the  Black  sea.  The  Beresina, 
Oginski,  and  Royal  couala,  connecting  triba- 
taries  of  the  Dnieper  with  the  DCma,  Nie- 
men,  and  Bug,  form  communications  throngh 
these  rivers  between  the  Baltic  and  Black  seas. 
The  estuary  or  frith  (Russ,  liman.)  formed  by 
tlie  mouths  of  the  Dnieper  and  by  that  of 
the  Bog  is  very  shallow,  and  emits  norions 
ezbalations  in  summer.  The  Dnieper  abounds 
in  Htnrgeon,  carp,  pike,  and  shad.  In  ita  oonrse 
it  passes  tiironah  the  most  fertile  provinoea 
of  Russia,  and  throngh  different  climates.  At 
Smolensk  it  is  ice-bouud  from  November  to 
April,  and  at  Kiev  from  Jaanary  to  March. 
The  must  remarkable  bridges  are  in  these  two 
cities.  At  the  latter  is  a  magni6cent  snspen- 
aon  bridge  half  a  mile  long,  completed  in  186S. 
On  the  Kiev  side  is  a  drawbndge,  with  an 
opening  50  ft.  wide.  The  ancients  regarded 
the  Borysthenes  as  the  largest  river  of  th« 
world  next  to  the  Nile,  and  entertained  an  ex- 
aggerated opinion  of  the  fertility  of  the  sur- 
rounding country.  They  knew  only'ita  lower 
course.  Near  its  month  was  Olbia,  or  Olbi- 
opolis,  a  colony  of  Miletus,  which  carried  on 
trade  with  the  nomadic  tribes  of  the  interior. 

DNUSTiaL  (Pol.  and  KoBs.  DaUttr;  anc 
Tyra*  and  Banatter),  a  river  of  eastern  Eu- 
rope, whieh  has  its  source  in  a  small  lake  on 
the  N.  E.  slope  of  the  Carpathian  mountains, 
8.  W.  of  Lemberg  in  Galicia,  and  flows  most- 
ly 8.  E.  about  aOO  m.  As  far  as  Old  Sam- 
bor  it  passes  throngh  a  broad  valley,  which 
afterward  expands  into  an  eitennve  plain  on 
the  east,  while  spurs  of  the  Carpatbiana  here 
and  there  skirt  the  W.  banks.  At  Kbotin, 
where  it  enters  Russian  territory,  it  flows 
through  an  open  flat  country  separating  the 
province  of  Bessarabia  from  PodoUa  and  Ehei^ 
son  on  the  east,  and  then  discharges  into 
the  Black  sea  by  a  shallow  liman  19  m.  loiu 
and  0  broad,  between  Akerman  and  OvidiopoL 
It  receives  a  number  of  tributaries  in  Galicia, 
the  principal  of  which  are  the  Stry,  Strypa, 
and  Serei^  and  only  a  few  insignificant  ones 
during  its  course  through  Russia.  Its  current 
is  rapid,  and  navigation  is  interrnpted  between 
Yampol  and  Bender  by  two  falls  and  several 
whirlpools,  and  its  mouth  is  encumbered  with 
flats  and  sand  banks.  Wood,  grun,  and  other 
products  are  carried  down  it  toward  Odessa. 

DOiB  (Sanskrit,  two  waters),  a  name  given 
in  Hindoston  to  any  tract  included  between 
two  rivers.  It  is  especially  applied  to  that 
lying  between  the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna,  and 
when  applied  to  other  similar  districts  is  joined 
with  some  distinctive  appellation,  as  the  Jul- 
Innder  Doab,  between  Uie  Beas  and  Uie  Sut- 
kj,  and  the  Rokoa  Doab,  between  the  Ravee 
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and  the  Cbenaab.  The  Boab  is  a  large  tract 
reacbiug  from  Allahabad  in  the  south  to  8aha- 
nmpoor  in  tlto  north,  and  forming  the  finest 
and  most  fertile  part  of  the  province  of  Agra. 
It  contains  manj  thriving  towns,  and  the  whole 
territory  has  heen  bronght  into  a  highly  pro- 
ductive itate  by  a  system  of  irrigation.  It  has 
a  British  military  station  and  a  Btronj;  fort. 

DOANE,  George  Waiblngtoi,  an  American  bish- 
op, bom  at  Trenton,  N'.  J.,  May  2T,  1709,  died 
at  Burlington,  N.  J.,  April  27,  1B59.  He 
gradaat«d  at  Union  college  in  1818,  was  ad- 
mitted to  holy  orders  in  1821,  ofBoiated  for 
three  years  in  Trinity  church.  New  York,  and 
in  1624  was  appointed  t^e  first  professor  in 
Washington  (now  Trinity)  college,  Hartford. 
In  182S  he  became  assistant  minister,  and 
afterward  rector  of  Trinity  church,  Boston, 
where  he  remained  till  1832,  when  he  was 
elected  bishop  of  New  Jersey,  whereupon  he 
removed  to  Burlington,  and  became  rector  of 
St.  Mary's  church  in  that  city.  Here  he  de- 
voted his  energies  to  the  establishment  of  a 
comprehensive  system  of  Christian  education 
for  females,  and  opened  in  1837  St.  Mary's 
hall,  a  boarding  school  for  girls,  beaatlfnlly 
situated  on  the  shore  of  the  Delaware.  In 
CODseqaence  of  the  great  success  of  this  enter- 

eise,  be  founded  Burlington  college  in  184S. 
nder  his  episcopate  the  church  in  New  Jersey 
experienced  an  unexampled  increase  in  the 
number  of  its  commnnicants,  from  801  in  1832 
to  4,500  in  1858,  while  the  clergy  increased 
A:om  14  to  90  in  tlie  same  period,  and  the  num- 
ber of  parishes  from  SI  to  79.  In  1824  he  pub- 
lished a  Tolnme  of  poems  entitled  "Songs  by 
the  Way."  A  Tolome  of  his  serm<»is  was  is- 
ened  in  London  in  1842.  His  life  has  been 
written  by  his  son,  W.  0.  Doane,  who  has  also 
edited  his  "Poetical  Works,  Sermons,  and 
Miscellaneous  Writings  "  (4  vols.,  1860). 

DOBBEBAK,  or  Dokenn,  a  watering  place  of 
Germany,  in  the  grand  dacby  of  Meoklenbarg- 
Schwerin,  on  the  Baltic,  9  m.  W.  N.  W.  of 
Bostook;  pop.  abont  4,000.  It  contains  two 
palaces,  with  fine  pleasure  grounds,  a  theatre 
and  other  places  of  recreation,  and  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  Gothic  churches  of  northern 
Germany.  The  bathing  establishment  is  three 
miles  from  the  town,  at  the  Ueilige  Bam,  a 
huge  embankment  said  to  have  been  thrown 
op  oy  the  sea  in  a  single  night. 

DOBHX,  Byduj,  an  English  poet,  horn  at 
Peckham  Rye,  near  London,  April  6,  1824. 
In  1835  his  father,  a  wine  merchant  in  I^ndon, 
removed  his  business  to  Cheltenham.  At  the 
age  of  12  he  entered  the  counting  room  of  his 
father,  with  whom  he  remained  as  a  clerk  for 
12  years,  devoting  his  leisure  hours  to  literary 
pnrsuits.  In  1848  he  removed  to  Lcckhamp- 
ton,  Gloucestershire,  where  he  wrote  his  dra- 
matic poem,  "The  Roman,"  published  in  1850 
under  the  nomrfenZume  of  "Sydney  Yendys," 
In  1854  he  published  "Balder."  These  poems 
found  many  admirers,  who  haUed  the  author  as 
the  originator  of  a  new  era  in  English  poetry. 
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They  were,  however,  severely  criticbed,  and 
were  travestied  by  Ay tonn  in  his  "Fcrmilion." 
In  1855  Mr.  Dohell  united  with  Alexander 
Smith  in  a  volume  of  "  Sonnets  on  the  War," 
and  in  1859  in  a  series  of  poems  under  the 
title  of  "England  In  Time  of  War."  In  1666 
he  wrote  a  pamphlet  on  "Parliamentary  Re- 
form," advocating  a  graduated  sufirage  and  the 
system  of  a  pJarality  of  votes.  In  1871  he 
produced  "England's  Day,"  a  volume  of  lyrics 
against  what  ho  regarded  as  the  hostile  attitnde 
of  Germany,.  Rus^a,  and  the  United  States. 

dOBILN,  a  town  of  Saxony,  on  the  3(ulde 
and  on  Che  railway  from  Chemnitz  to  Riesa,  86 
m.  S.  E.  of  Lelpsio;  pop.  in  1871,  10,078.  It 
has  a  high  school,  two  churches,  a  hospital,  and 
manufactories  of  cloth,  leather,  brasaware,  »nd 
hats.  It  is  also  the  centre  of  a  considerable 
trade  in  cattle  and  grain,  and  has  three  annual 
fairs.  The  town  is  well  built,  on  an  island 
formed  by  the  Mnlde  and  Mohlgraben. 

DObEKEIHEK,  JvbUB  WtliQpug,  a  Gcrnmn 
chemist,  horn  near  Hof,  Dec.  16,  1780,  died  io 
Jena,  March  24,  1649.    He  was  professor  of 

Shannacy  and  chemistry  in  the  university  of 
ena  from  1810  till  his  death,  and  had  Intimste 
relations  with  Goethe  and  the  grand  duke 
Charles  Augustus  of  Weimar ;  their  correspon- 
dence with  him  was  published  in  18GS.  He 
made  several  chemical  discoveries,  among  them 
the  combustibility  of  platinum,  the  apparatos 
for  suddenly  producing  light  by  directing  a  jet 
of  hydrogen  upon  a  piece  of  platinum  qtotige 
being  known  as  DCberelner's  lamp.  His  prin- 
cipal works  are;  Zvr  pneumatUehtn  Chnsie 
(5  vols.,  Jena,  1821-'5),  Zvt  Qahmvgtchemie 
(1822),  and  Zur  Ckemie  de*  Platint  (Stuttgart, 
1886).  With  his  son  Franz,  the  author  of 
Kameralchemie  (Dessau,  1851),  he  pnblifbed 
DtuUelie*  Apolhekerhucli  (3  vols.,  Stuttgart, 
1840-'44). 

D^BKENTia,  Gfhw,  a  Hungarian  aulher, 
bom  at  Nagy-Sz6ll5s  in  1786,  died  in  1$61. 
He  studied  at  Wittenberg  and  Lelpslc,  end  in 
1810  established  the  "  Transylvonian  Museum," 
a  periodical  which  exercised  considerable  in- 
fluence upon  the  Hungarian  literature  of  the 
period.  In  1820  he  removed  to  Pesth,  and  in 
1827  was  one  of  22  savants  invited  to  assemble 
at  Bnda  to  devise  a  plan  and  eonstitntion  for 
the  Hungarian  academy.  Of  the  great  work 
of  his  life,  the  "Ancient  Monuments  of  the 
Hungarian  Language,"  four  volumes  were  pub- 
Ushed  by  him  and  a  fifth  was  left  nearly  com- 
pleted. His  poems,  which  consist  of  odes,  epi- 
grams, and  elegies,  have  been  translated  Jnln 
Hovera!  languages.  He  translated  some  of 
Shakespeare's  plays,  MohSre's  Avart.,  and  sev- 
eral  tragedies  of  Schiller  into  IlungariaD. 

DOBEIZHOFFER,  Martin,  a  Jesuit  missionsrv, 
bom  at  Gratr,  Styria,  in  1717,  died  In  Vienna, 
July  17,  1791.  He  was  sent  to  South  America 
in  1749,  and  passed  18  years  among  the  Indians 
inhabiting  the  W.  bank  of  the  Paraguay  river 
and  the  interior  of  Parainiay.  Wlien  theJesniis 
were  expelled  from  theSpanishcoloniesheneut 
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to  Vienna,  where  he  em'o^ed  the  fftfor  of 
Kim  riiereso.  His  principal  work  is  h  his- 
tory in  Latin  of  the  Abipones  (VienDO,  17S4), 
of  which  a  Gennan  tranBlotion  appeared  in 
Pe^  in  the  Bame  year,  and  an  EngliBh  transla- 
lioD  bj  ^iss  Sara  Coleridge  in  Londun  in  I8S2. 

BOUODJl.    See  Dobbudja. 

DOBROTHKT,  Jntf,  a  Slavic  scholar,  born 
ntw  Raab,  Hongarj,  Aug.  17,  1753,  died  in 
BrtUD.  Moraria,  Jan.  6, 18S9.  He  early  applied 
hinuelf  to  the  stady  of  the  Qerman  languiwe, 
toil  acquired  afterward  still  ^ater  knowledge 
of  the  BoheuiAQ.  He  studied  at  the  nnivor- 
$itj  of  Prague,  became  a  Jesuit  at  BrQnn  in 
October,  17T3,  and  after  the  dissolution  of  that 
orderinJulj,  17T3, devoted  himself  toliterature. 
Frooi  1780  to  1787  he  conducted  a  journal  de- 
voted to  the  Iit«rature  of  Bohemia  aod  Moravia. 
Hij  subsequent  works  on  the  Slavic  langnages 
ud  history  gained  him  the  reputation  of  hav- 
ing iwd  U»e  foundation  of  Slavic  philoloRj-. 
The  miat  celebrated  of  them  are  the  OetehkhU 
drr  bSAmitc&en  Sprache  (1702),  Entw<irf  zu 
linanallgemsinen  Etymologikon  der  tlaaaehen 
Syrafhea  (1813),  and  liutitutioMt  Lingum 
Slaciea  Dtaleeti  teterU  (Vienna,  1822).  In 
ITJ^and  1794  he  visited  Sweden,  Russia,  and 
wcitern  Europe,  to  collect  documents  Ijcaring 
DpDQ  Slavic  history.  On  hia  return  he  was  for 
icreral  years  afflicted  with  insanity,  brought 
tboot  by  the  intensity  of  his  labors,  but  recov- 
tnA  his  health  in  1903.  An  account  of  his 
life  and  writings  was  published  by  Palacky  at 
Prague  in  1833. 

DAKICDJi,  the  K  S.  portion  of  Bulgaria, 
Tcrkey,  on  the  right  side  of  the  Danube,  ei- 
teDding  from  Siliatria  and  Varna  to  the  mouth 
of  that  river,  offering  the  most  aocessible  mili- 
tary ronte  from  the  north  to  Constantinople. 
ThsBus^ians  commenced  here  t be ir  operations 
ijaiiut  Turkey  in  1828;  and  again  in  1854, 
Uviag  croased  the  Danube  at  Brmla  and  Ga- 
lilz,  they  gained  an  imjiortant  advantage  by 
iecuring  Matcliin,  one  of  tlie  principal  towns 
rf  the  district.  It  wns  restored  to  Turkey  by 
the  treaty  of  pence  of  1850.  The  popnlatiou 
MHiL'ti  of  10,000  to  20,000  families  of  Bulga- 
rtas,  Tartars,  Cossacks,  Turkomans,  Anncni- 
SDS.Greeks,  and  Jews,  who  support  themaelves 
chiefly  bj  the  raUing  of  cattle  and  bees,  by  the 
suanfactare  of  salt,  and  by  fisheries.  The 
cosntryisflat,  contdning  several  large  swamps, 
soil  Ukes  on  the  coast.  Some  parts  are  Tcry 
lirtile,  and  produce  good  crops  of  grain ;  others 
ut  coverecl  with  grosses.  The  herbage  dries 
ap  early  in  summer,  and  the  flocks  of  sheep 
ud  herds  of  buffaloes  go  to  the  borders  of  tlie 
Dionbe  for  pasture.  Tie  wall  of  Triyan  crosses 
tiw  Dobre^a  at  about  lat.  W  10'  N.  The  most 
important  towns  in  this  district  are  Tultcha, 
Kiutendji,  Babo  Dagh,  and  Ilirsovs.  A  rul- 
TiT  c<>nnects  Tchernavoda  on  the  Daanbe 
witb  KoBteu^ji  on  the  Black  sea. 

MtSOir,  Tkcaas,  a  bookseller  and  author  of 
Phikd«tphia,  died  Marcli  8, 1823.  He  repub- 
lii>h«d  the  "  Eacjolopcedia   Britannica"  (21 
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vola.  4to,  Inolnding  the  sapplement,  1798- 
1808),  and  wrote  "Letters  on  the  Character 
of  the  Deity  and  the  Moral  State  of  Man"  (2 
vola.  12mo,  1807). 

DOBSON,  WIIUiB,  an  English  pmnter,  born  in 
London  in  1610,  died  in  1Q46.  Be  served  an 
apprenticeship  with  a  portrait  painter  and 
picture  dealer,  and  av«led  himself  of  the  op- 
portunity thus  offered  him  to  copy  some  of  the 
works  of  Titian  and  Vandyke.  One  of  his 
pictures  fell  by  chance  under  the  eye  of  Van- 
dyke, who  was  80  much  struck  by  Its  merit 
that  he  presented  the  painter  to  Charles  I., 
who  sat  to  Dobson  for  his  picture,  and  upon 
the  death  of  Vandyke  conferred  noon  him  the 
title  of  his  chief  painter.  Several  of  liis  portraits 
are  in  the  cabinet  of  the  duke  of  N'ortlrarabor- 
lond.  One  of  his  best  historical  pictures  is  the 
"  Decollation  of  St.  John,"  at  Wilton. 

DOCK,  Wo,  a  river  of  Brazil  rising  at  the 
base  of  Mt.  Itaoolumi,  S.  E.  of  the  city  of  Onro 
Preto,  province  of  Minas  Geraes.  It  flows  H". 
180  m.,  then  bends  first  E.,  nfterward  8.  E,, 
then  K.  E.,  flowing  through  the  province  of  Eb- 
pirito  Santo,  finally  curves  abruptly  to  the  S. 
£.,  and  fulls  into  the  Atlantic  near  the  town  of 
Begoucia.  The  month  is  wide  and  shallow, 
and  traversed  by  a  bar  on  whieti  tlio  wavea 
break  with  great  violence,  so  that  tlio  entrance 
to  the  river  is  always  difBeult,  and  often  for 
weeks  together  impossible.  As  far  up  as  Porto 
de  Soaza  the  river  is  navigable  all  the  year  round 
by  small  steamers ;  but  at  that  point  be^n  the 
rapids  which  render  navigation  impossible  save 
for  canoes,  and  even  these  must  in  some  parts 
be  unloaded  before  hauling;  them  over  the 
rapids.  The  bonks  of  the  Doce  are  forthe  most 
part  high  and  steep,  bordered  by  mountains 
with  a  rich  clothing  of  forest,  in  which  abound 
trees  furnishing  many  species  of  valuable  wood. 
During  the  rainy  season  the  Doce  sometimes 
rises  30  feet  above  its  ordinary  level. 

DOCETX,  in  the  primitive  church,  the  par- 
tisans of  those  doctrines  which  admitted  the 
appearance  but  denied  tlic  reality  of  the  human 
form  and  nature  of  Jesus  Christ.  Those  who 
looked  upon  matter  as  essentially  evil  were 
offended  at  tlie  idea  of  a  revelation  of  Deity 
tiirough  sensible  objects,  and  declared  that 
everything  corporeal  in  Christ  was  only  in  ap- 
pearance, and  for  the  manifestation  of  the 
spirit,  and  tliat  his  life  was  merely  a  continued 
tneophany.  It  was  probably  against  Docftio 
doctrines,  which  had  appeared  even  in  the 
time  of  the  oiiostles,  that  some  passages  in  tho 
gospels  and  epistles  of  St.  John  wore  directed. 
Docetiam,  of  wliieli  there  were  various  forms, 
was  itself  ono  of  the  earlier  forms  of  Gnosticiam, 
and  its  teachers,  as  Valcntinus,  Cassianus,  and 
Bardeaones,  who  flourished  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  2d  century,  are  reckoned  among  the  Gnos- 
tics. Its  purpose  was  to  reconcile  the  narra- 
tive of  the  gospels  with  the  respect  duo  to  the 
Deity,  in  maintaining  that  the  sufi'erings  and 
death  of  Christ  were  only  apparent,  in  opposi- 
tion to  die  realistic  doctrine  of  the  Ebionites. 
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WMX.  (6r.  doxi,  Dutch  dek,  Ger.  Ihci,  a  re- 

oeptocle),  an  artificial  enclosare  in  connection 
with  a  harbor  or  rivar,  used  for  the  reception 
of  vesaels,  and  provided  with  gates  for  keeping 
in  or  shotting  out  the  tide.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  docks  in  general,  wet  and  dry  docks, 
the  former  so  called  because  they  retain  their 
water  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  vessels  atloat. 
In  the  IJnitea  States  wharves  are  popalarly 
hnt  erroDeoosly  called  docka.  Enclosed  basins 
not  closed  by  gates,  in  conseqnenoe  of  there 
being  no  necessity  for  it  becanse  of  small  tides, 
are  called  docks  with  better  reason,  as  the  At- 
lantic dock  at  Brooklyn,  which  will  be  de- 
scribed in  this  article,  although  according  to 
the  accepted  definitions  it  shonld  strictly  be 
classed  as  a  basin.  The  late  English  engineer 
Bankine  calls  a  reservoir  surronnded  by  quay 
walls,  and  having  a  single  gate  without  a  lock, 
a  baon,  restricting  the  term  wet  dock  to  a 
reservoir  which  is  entered  through  a  lock. 
Either  kind  of  strhotnre,  however,  is  nsually 
called  a  wet  dock.  A  dry  dock  is  one  from 
which  the  water  may  be  shut  or  pumped  out 
ao  as  to  become  dry,  leaving  a  vessel  in  a  posi- 
tion to  be  inspected  or  repaired.  Floating 
docka  and  screw  docks  are  varieties  of  dry 
docks  by  moans  of  which  vessels  are  raised 
ont  of  the  water  by  the  buoyancy  of  pontoons 
or  the  application  of  screw  power.  Vessels 
ore  also  drawn  ont  npon  inclined  railways 
which  are  called  slips ;  but  these  cannot  prop- 
erly be  called  docks,  as  they  are  not  recepta- 
cles in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  nnder- 
Btood. — Wet  Dockb  are  important  structures 
in  harbors  where  there  is  considerable  rise 
and  fall  of  tide,  serving  not  only  to  keep  ships 
afioat,  but  to  maintain  a  convenient  level. 
They  are  of  comparatively  recent  date.  The 
Mediterranean,  upon  which  moat  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  worid  till  within  a  few  centuries 
was  conducted,  has  so  little  rise  and  fall  of 
tide,  and  the  vessels  used  by  the  ancients  were 
of  so  small  a  size,  that  the  necessity  of  mnin- 
taininga  level  equal  to  that  of  high  tide  did  not 
exist.  Liverpool  was  the  first  city  to  embark 
to  any  extent  in  their  construction,  and  for  a 
long  time  her  docks  were  unrivalled  in  size  and 
magnificence.  In  the  harbor  of  Now  York,  at 
Philadelphia,  and  at  Baltimore  and  other  ports 
in  Chesapeaike  bay,  the  rise  and  fall  or  the 
tides  arc  so  inconsiderable  as  to  render  snch 
docks  as  those  npon  the  Mersey  and  the 
Thames  not  only  unnecessary  but  inconvenient. 
The  Atlantic  dock,  therefore,  has  no  gates.  The 
maintaining  of  a  level  of  4  or  G  ft.  above  low 
water  would  doubtless  often  bo  an  advantage, 
bnt  the  expense  necessary  to  secure  it  would 
be  greatly  disproportionate.  At  Liverpool, 
however,  where  the  difference  between  high 
and  low  tide  is  about  15  ft,.,  and  at  London, 
where  it  is  18  ft.,  the  case  is  different.  Liver- 
pool owes  all  her  great  commercial  prosperity 
to  the  number  and  extent  of  her  docks,  which 
cover  an  areaof  over  200  acres.  Without  them 
the  Uersey  would  never  have  afforded  much 


more  than  an  indifferent  harbor  for  fishing  and 
other  small  vessels.  In  the  Clyde,  where  the 
tides  are  small,  they  have  not  been  used,  al- 
though the  idea  of  providing  them  has  been 
entertained.  Wet  docks  are  constructed 
with  a  wall  of  masonry,  or  of  piling  with 
concrete  and  tamped  clay  filling,  and  with  a 
clay  or  concrete  bottom.  The  enclosed  area 
may  vary  from  four  or  five  acres,  as  at  Leith, 
to  70  or  more,  as  the  Yictoria  dock  at  London. 
The  higher  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  dock 
is  kept  above  the  low  or  mean  tide  of  the 
harbor,  the  stronger  and  more  impervious  the 
walls  require  to  he  made.  When  the  area  is 
not  too  great  the  water  is  sometimes  maintain- 
ed at  the  highest  tide  level  by  pumps,  mainly 
to  avoid  the  necessity  of  admitting  too  much 
sedimentary  matter  with  the  entrance  of  the 
tide  when  the  water  in  the  harbor  is  very  tur- 
bid. In  planning  a  dock,  among  other  things 
to  be  conudered  is  the  proportion  of  the  sar- 
face  of  water  to  the  length  of  the  qnay  walls, 
which  should  be  as  small  as  is  oonsi&tent  with 
convenience  In  manceuvring  the  vessels.  The 
docks  of  Great  Britain  are  usually  entered 
through  locks  having  two  gates  similar  to  those 
on  canals.  The  entrance  locks  to  the  docks  of 
London  vary  in  width  trom  40  to  80  ft,  aqd 
inlength  from  100  to  over  82S,  depending  upon 
the  class  of  vessels  which  it  is  intended  to  ac- 
commodate. The  Victoria  docks  comprise  a 
tidal  basin  of  16  acres  at  the  entrance  from 
the  Thames,  and  a  main  dock  of  74  acres.  The 
earthy  strata  which  occnpied  the  site  of  the 
dock  consisted  of  a  top  soil  one  foot  deep,  a  Invsr 
of  clay  about  51  ft.  thick,  then  one  of  peat  from 
G  to  12  ft,,  and  beneath  this  a  bed  of  gravel, 
lying  npon  the  London  clay.  The  dock  and 
basin  were  excavated  to  a  depth  of  26  ft.  be- 
low high-water  mark,  and  its  bottom  puddled 
with  clay  to  a  depth  of  2  ft.,  leaving  the  fin- 
ished surface  24  ft.  below  Trinity  high-water 
mark.  The  enb'ance  from  the  river  into  the 
basin  is  by  a  lock  having  two  pairs  of  wroiight- 
iron  gates,  revolving  in  hollow  qnoins,  the  waQs 
of  the  lock  being  constructed  of  cast-iron  pi- 
ling, T-shaped  in  section,  backed  with  hydraulic 
concrete.  The  gates  are  what  are  called  cylin- 
drical in  form ;  that  is,  they  are  portions  of  a 
cylinder,  with  the  convexity  tnmed  toward 
the  baan.  The  lock  chamber  is  60  ft.  wide  at 
the  bottom  and  S26i  ft,  long,  inclndiog  the 
upper  and  lower  gate  platforms  npon  which 
the  gates  are  supported  nhile  turning  npon  a 
circular  roller  path.  On  the  site  of  the  lock 
the  surface  of  the  London  clay  was  87  ft.  be- 
low high-water  mark,  and  to  this  depth  tbe 
excavation  was  carried  at  this  point,  and  the 
foundations  of  the  gate  platforms  were  laid. 
Between  the  platforms  the  bottom  of  the  lock 
was  filled  with  clay  puddle  to  a  level  of  28  It. 
below  high-water  mark.  The  npper  gate  plat- 
form is  26^  ft.  below  that  mark,  while  tlie 
lower  one  is  28  ft.,  or  at  tbe  same  depth  as  the 
bottom  of  the  lock;  bo  that,  the  mean  fall  of 
tide  being  18  ft.,  there  will  be  10  ft.  depth  of 
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vater  in  the  dock  b«low  the  upper  platform  at 
kiw  tide.  The  entrance  from  the  tidtil  bann 
into  the  dock  is  by  means  of  a  single  pair  of 
ftiia,  umilar  to  those  of  the  lock,  placed  be- 
tveen  two  dmnb  jetdee  or  walla  which  sepa- 
rVe  Ihe  bsBin  from  tbe  dock.  (See  flg.  1.) 
The  basin  and  dock  are  4,0GO  ft.  in  length  and 
LOJO  fL  in  width.  There  are  six  jetties— the 
;ro  Joat  menlJoned,  which  are  each  486  ft. 
luDg,  and  four  others  extending  from  the 
aorth  wall  into  tbe  dock  a  distance  of  £81  ft., 
including  tbe  pointed  terminatjons.  These 
with  tbe  sides  of  tbe  dock  and  baain  afford 
Dearlj  three  miles  of  qna;  room.  Tbe  four  in- 
terior jetties  are  each  140  ft  wide  for  497  fL, 
Hid  the  surface  of  the  qofly  varies  from  8  to  9 
ft  above  high-water  mark.  The  aide  walls 
are  Tertioal  and  constructed  of  cast-iron  piles 
7  tt.  apart  from  centre  to  centre,  filled  in  be- 
tween with  brick  set  in  Roman  cement,  the 
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brickwork  being  arched  toward  tbe  back  to 

give  strength.  Behind  tbe  pilea  and  brickwork 
diere  ia  a  wall  of  concrete  wliieh  waa  carried 
up  from  below  the  claj  bottom,  and  behind 
thia  a  filling  of  clay.  The  piles  are  T-Hbajied 
in  section,  and  are  86  ft.  long  and  1  ft.  wide 
on  tbe  face,  averaging  1}  in.  in  thickness,  and 
weighing  abont  1}  ton  each.  They  are  driven 
to  a  depth  of  28  ft.  below  high-water  mark, 
and  therefore  4  ft.  below  the  bottom  of  tbe 
dock.  Tbe  brickwork  commences  one  foot 
above  tbe  bottom,  and  rests  npoa  concrete  8 
fl.  thick.  Tlie  wall  is  covered  with  a  cast- 
iron  plate  bolted  to  the  heads  of  tbe  jiilea,  and 
npon  these  lies  a  timber  aill.  The  pilea  in  tbe  op- 
posite jetty  wails  are  connected  by  cross  bars, 
6  and  17  fl.  below  their  heads.  Upon  each 
jetty  there  is  a  warehouse  500  ft.  long  and  90 
wide,  leaving  wharf  room  80  ft.  wide ;  and  it 
ia  also  sopplied  with  nine  hydraulic  cronei^  one 
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of  Sve  tona  power  at  the  pointed  end,  and 
aght  others  of  two  tons  power  each  along  the 
Ndes.  Connected  with  tbe  north  side  is  a 
bwin  which  opens  into  eight  graving  or  dry 
docks.  (For  a  more  det^led  description  of 
tbis  work,  and  also  of  tbe  docks  npon  the 
Tjna  see  Bpon's  "Dictionary  of  Engineer- 
ing," London,  18T1.)  Tbe  West  India  docks, 
constructed  in  1803  in  a  gorge  in  tbe  Isle 
of  Dogs,  comprise  an  import  dock  of  80  acres, 
an  export  dock  of  25  acres,  communicating 
with  the  Thames  at  Bl&ckwall,  and  a  bond- 
«d  timber  dock  of  19  acres.  The  gates  are 
43  ft  wide,  admitting  vesaels  of  1,300  tons. 
The  whole  apace  occupied  by  docks  and  ware- 
hooses  ia  295  acres.  The  East  India  docks, 
abo  at  Blackwall,  completed  in  1806,  belong 
to  tbe  same  company  as  tbe  former.  They  in- 
clode  an  import  baain  of  18,  an  export  basin 
ef  e.  and  an  entrance  basin  of  3}  acres.  The 
mies  are  48  ft  wide,  and  the  depth  of  water 
i3  (L    Tbe  Commercial  docks,  stuated  on  the 


oppoute  side  of  tbe  river,  existed  in  1660  nnder 
the  name  of  the  Howland  great  wet  dock,  and 
subsequently  of  the  Greenland  docks,  having 
been  prepared  for  tbe  accommodation  of  tbe 
Greenland  whaling  vessels.  In  1807  they  were 
greatly  enlarged  and  received  their  present 
name,  and  are  now  Dse<l  chiefly  to  receive  ves- 
sels laden  with  com,  iron,  lumber,  gnano,  and 
oUier  bulky  articles.  They  cover  an  area  of 
130  acres,  70  of  which  are  water.  The  gran- 
aries will  contain  140,000  quarters  of  corn. 
The  other  principal  dockshere  are  the  London 
and  the  8L  Kntberine  docks,  tbe  latter  situated 
between  tbe  former  and  tbe  tower.  Tbe 
warehoQsea  in  the  St.  Katberine  docks  are 
built  upon  the  water's  edge,  without  a  qnay ; 
but  this  plan  has  since  been  disapproved  on  ac- 
count of  interference  with  tlie  ships'  rigging. 
The  docks  at  Liverpool  were  authorized  by  on 
act  of  parliament  in  1 708.  There  are  nnmerous 
other  mercantile  wet  docks  in  Great  Britain,  a 
list  of  which,  inclnding  entrance  bosina  pro- 
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vided  with  locks,  ftt  the  principal  porta,  is  ap- 
pendul : 
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— The  docks  at  Cherbourg  were  commenced 
hj  Napoleon  I.,  and  the  first  boon  woa  opened 
in  August,  1613.  (See  Cbesboitbo  ;  also  for 
noticcH  of  other  docks,  see  the  orUclcB  on  the 
|)laceB  where  they  are  eituated.) — The  Atlantic 
dock  at  Brooklyn,  technically  a  tidal  baain, 
was  constructed  by  the  Atlantic  dock  com- 
pany, chartered  by  the  stflto  legislature  in 
1640.    The  work  waa  commenced  in  ISll,  and 


oconpicd  sereral  years.  Over  200  acres  of 
land  were  purchaaed  nt  a  point  on  the  I»iit; 
Island  Khore  c)ppo»<tte  Governor's  island,  and  60 
acres  of  the  low  land  and  marsh  were  converted 
into  a  basin  having  40  acres  of  water  sur£ice. 


The  enclosure  on  the  water  fade  was  made  with 
cribwork  piers  consisting  of  timber  filled  with 
stone,  sunk  in  trenches  SO  It.  below  high-water 
mark.  The  cribs  were  25  ft.  thick  at  the  base. 
and  were  placed  with  their  eitemal  sides  150 
ft  apart,  that  being  the  width  of  the  pier,  the 
top  of  which  IB  10  ft.  above  low-water  mark. 
The  space  between  tliem  was  filled  with  eaod 
and  gravel  from  the  excavations  in  the  basin. 
Piles  were  driven  into  the  filhng  to  e,  suSicJent 
depth  and  bawd  off  G  fL  below  the  surface ;  and 
upon  the  heads  of  the  piles  the  alone  founda- 
tions of  the  warehouses  were  placed.  The  en- 
trance is  between  the  north  and  sooth  piers, 
and  is  200  ft.  wide.  The  excavation  over  the 
whole  40  acres  was  made  principslly  with 
dredging  machines  working  by  means  of  an 
endless  chain,  and  was  carried  to  an  arerage 
depth  of  20  ft.  below  low-water  mark,  or  25 
ft.  below  high-water  mark.  In  the  basin, 
reaching  from  eitlier  end,  are  wooden  piers 
of  sufBcient  width  for  the  unloading  of  diips, 
built  of  piles  covered  with  timber  and  plank- 
ing. Upon  the  cribwork  piers,  one  of  1,070 
and  the  other  of  1,000  feet  in  length,  there 
are  commodious  stone  warehouses,  100  ft.  in 
depth  and  extending  the  length  of  the  piers. 
Upon  tlie  opposite  or  inland  side  of  the  basin 
is  the  commercial  wharf,  2,000  ft.  in  length, 
and  upon  this  there  are  three  blocks  of  ware- 
houses, each  460  ft.  long  and  J80  ft.  deep,  be- 
sides an  iron  yard  of  the  same  dimensions. 
There  are  several  grain  elevators  situated  upon 
different  parts  of  the  wharves.  A  plan  of  the 
dock  is  given  in  fig.  2 ;  for  a  farther  descrip- 
tion and  a  perspective  view,  see  Brookltk. — 
Dby  Doors,  often  called  graving  docks,  because 
used  for  graving  or  cleanioB  tl'*  bottoms  of 
ships,  consist,  as  before  stated,  of  those  which 
are  pumped  dry  and  those  which  discharge 
the  water  by  being  raised.  The  former  are 
usually  built  of  masonry,  bnt  are  sometimes 
constructed  of  piling,  concrete,  and  clay  pud- 
dling. Two  of  the  latter  kind  were  construct- 
ed at  the  Erie  baun,  near  the  Atlantic  dock, 
which  are  500  ft.  in  length  by  00  in  width  at 
tup  and  480  by  50  ft.  at  bottom,  and  SO  ft.  deep. 
The  dry  dock  at  the  Brooklyn  navy  yard  is 
the  finest  structure  of  the  kind  in  the  United 
Stales.  It  wascommenced  in  August,  1841,  and 
completed  in  August,  1851.  The  construction  of 
the  coffer  dam  and  the  excavation  which  initia- 
ted the  work  are  described  in  the  article  Dot. 
The  main  chamber  of  the  dock,  fig.  3,  a,  is  286  ft. 
long  and  30  ft.  wi<le  at  the  bottom,  and  307  ft. 
long  and  08  ft.  wide  at  the  top,  this  being  the 
distance  between  the  folding  gates  g  g  and  tiie 
head  of  the  dock  e.  Behind  the  folding  gates  is 
what  is  called  the  lock  chamber,  «,  52  ft.  long, 
which  length  may  be  added  to  the  dock  when 
it  is  required,  a  caisson,  d,  forming  the  external 
gate  being  sutBcient  to  exclude  the  water.  The 
bottom  is  26  ft.  below  mean  high  tide,  and 
30  ft-."S  in.  below  the  coping.  The  foundation 
had  to  ho  constructed  in  <iuicksAnd,  and  con- 
sisted of  piling  driven  to  great  depth,  covered 
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witli  18  in.  of  h^draalio  concrete,  tliia  covered 
with  croaa  tirabora  of  yellow  pine  12  in.  aqnare, 
and  this  again  with  3  ft.  granite  blocks  laid 
in  hjdraalic  cement.  A  cross  section  is  rep- 
resented in  fig.  4.  The  wniis,  composed  of 
hesvj  graDit«  blocks  kid  in  hydraulic  cement, 
are  carrried  op  vertically  from  tliis  foundation, 
and  are  lOS  ft.  from  oatside  lo  ontside,  being 
e  ft.  tliick  at  the  copinK  and  39  ft.  at  the  bot- 
tom or  lower  step,  and  varying  in  thickness 
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between  these  two  pointa  in  accordance  with 
the  cnrre,  which  is  irregular  and  made  to  cor- 
respond with  tlie  general  cnrve  of  the  side  of  a 
ship.  Thedistance  between  the  quoiosin  which 
the  folding  gates  revolve  is  88  ft.,  and  this  is 
abont  the  average  width  of  the  lock  chamber, 
and  also  of  the  length  of  the  deck  of  tlie  caisson 
or  outer  gate,  wliich  has  also  a  beam  of  IB  and 
a  depth  of  30  ft.  Two  culverts,  e,  c,  one  on 
either  side  of  the  entrance  and  below  the  sur- 
face at  low  tide,  admit  water  and  carry  it  in  a 
descending  course  to  the  bottom  of  the  dock 
a  few  feet  in  front  of  the  inner  gates.  These 
culverts  have  a  calibre  of  4  Jl  0  in.  vertical 
by  2  ft.  5  in.  horizontal.  At  the  points  where 
they  enter  the  dock  commence  the  discharge 
culverts,  which  are  carried  on  either  side  to  a 
point  beyond  the  head,  where  they  unite  and 
empty  into  a  well  under  the  enpne  house. 
From  this  well  the  water  is  pumped  into  a 
culvert  which  descends  to  the  river  and  dis- 
charges at  a  point  near  the  entrance  of  the  dock. 
The  pumping  engine  can  empty  the  dock  in  2h. 
10m.,  its  capacity  when  filled  by  the  tide  being 
about  800,000  cubic  feet  When  nship  isdocked, 
the  filling  culverts  arc  closed,  as  well  as  the 
passages  from  the  dock  chamber  to  tlie  drain- 
ing culverts  leading  to  tlie  pump  well,  and  the 
water  is  pumped  from  the  latter;  the  ship  is 
then  admitted  and  placed  over  the  keel  block 
in  the  centre  of  the  dock  ;  the  caisson  is  next 
floated  to  its  place,  over  fiie  recess  or  groove, 
and  filled  with  water  until  it  sinks  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  masonry  fitted  to  receive  its  keel ; 
after  which  the  turning  gates  are  closed  b>  men 
standing  on  the  bridge,  and  working  the  four 
hand  wheels  that  more  the  machinery.  The 
cnlvert  gates  in  the  dock  chamber  are  nest 
drawn  and  the  water  ia  allowed  to  flow  into 
the  draining  colvert  and  well,  by  which  means 
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the  water  b  lowered  several  inches  in  the 
dock  in  a  few  minatea,  ttias  hastening  the 
shoring  and  producing  an  .immediate  pressure 
on  tlio  gatea,  so  hs  to  effectaollj  prevent  the 
adniission  of  water  and  lix  them  steadilj'.  A 
complete  command  of  the  level  at  the  moment 
the  gates  ore  closed,  or  when  a  ship,  especially 
a  large  one,  is  about  to  tonch  the  blocks  and 
requires  thu  placing  of  shores,  is  important ; 
aud  the  above  method  gives  a  more  perfect 
control  of  the  operation  for  the  first  foot  than 
could  be  obttuced  bj  the  beat  regulated  pumps 
and  machinery  for  driving  them. — There  are 
abto  naval  dry  docks  at  the  navy  yards  of  Bos- 
ton, Portsmouth,  Norfolk,  Penaacula,  and  San 
Francisco.  Tlie  Boston  dry  dock,  situated  at 
Charleatown,  is  of  granite,  26G  ft.  long  and  86 
ft.  wide,  with  a  depth  at  mean  higb  tide  of  25 
ft.  The  length  of  the  dock  may  be  increased 
fiS  ft.,  like  die  one  at  Brooklyn,  by  leaving 
open  the  turning  gates  and  using  the  caisson 
alone.  It  was  commenced  in  182T  and  finished 
in  1834.  The  dry  dock  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  buQt 
at  the  same  time,  h  also  of  granite.  Before 
its  completion  tbo  aliip  of  the  line  Delaware 
was  docked  in  it  in  1833,  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  (June  17),  being 
the  first  national  ship  ever  docked  in  a  United 
Statea  dry  dock.  Its  dimenMons  and  construc- 
tion are  like  those  of  the  Boston  dock. — There 
are  1 1  dry  docks  at  the  Portamouth  navy  yard, 
England  ;  among  them  two  (double  locks), 
each  644  fL  long,  with  gates  60  and  8S  ft.  in 
width  and  a  depth  of  water  at  highest  tides  of 
26  and  27  ft. ;  and  another  426  ft.  long,  with 
gates  70  ft.  wide,  and  a  depth  of  2S  ft.  9  in.  at 
higli  tide.  At  Devonport  there  are  five  dry  \ 
docks,  one  4S7  ft.  long,  with  an  entrance  7S 
ft.  wide,  and  a  depth  of  water  at  high  tide  of  , 
81  ft.  There  are  18  dry  docks  at  Liverpool, 
some  of  them  over  600  ft  long,  the  Canada 

rving  dock  having  an  entrance  width  of  100 
and  a  maiinmm  depth  of  water  of  28  ft. 
At  Birkenhead  there  are  aiz  dry  docks,  two  of 
them  T50  ft  long  at  the  bottom,  with  gates  &6 
and  50  ft.  wide,  and  a  depth  of  29  ft  S  in.  at 
high  water.  There  are  numerous  other  magni- 
ficent structures  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
The  number  of  floating  baeins  in  the  Engliah 
government  dockyards  is  11.  comprising  a 
total  area  of  35  acres,  and  having  a  lineal 
qnay  space  of  13,600  ft.  The  dry  docks  at  Be- 
bastopol,  which  were  m^ly  destroyed  after 
the  captare  of  the  city,  Sept.  8,  18f>5,  were 
eitaated  considerably  above  the  level  of  the 
Black  sea,  and  the  expense  of  pumping  was 
entirely  avoided ;  ships  were  raised  into  a  gen- 
eral dock  basin  by  a  aeries  of  three  locks,  each 
of  which  had  a  rise  of  10  ft.  The  water  for 
supplying  the  basin,  for  filling  the  docks,  and 
for  working  the  locks,  was  brought  by  a  canal 
12m.long,  which  tape  a  mountain  stream.  Yes- 
sals,  after  being  elevated  into  the  general  basin, 
were  flowed  into  one  of  these  dry  docks,  and,  the 
gates  being  dosed,  the  water  was  let  off  into  the 
eea  through  a  gnbterrauean  onlvert. — Afloating 


dry  dock,  called  a  balance  dock,  and  which 
was  patented  by  John  8.  Giibert  of  New  York, 
constats  of  a  pontoon  divided  into  cotopart- 
ments,  which  may  be  so  filled  with  either  air  or 
water  as  to  preserve  a  balance  of  position,  and 
by  its  buoyancy  to  be  capable  of  raising  ves- 
sels. It  may  be  built  of  timber  and  plaakiDg, 
or  of  wrought  iron  and  planking.  Those  nhich 
are  used  in  New  York  have  the  framework  en- 
tirely of  wood,  and  one  of  them  has  been  in 
use  for  nearly  30  years.  The  pontoons  maybe 
from  8  to  12  ft.  in  depth,  and  100  or  more  in 
breadth  by  360  or  more  in  lenprtb.  They  are 
strongly  girded  and  trussed,  and  have  a  strong 
bulkhead  running  through  the  middle  for  tbe 
whole  length,  upon  which  the  keel  of  the  ves- 
sel is  supported  by  keel  blocks.  At  either  EJde 
the  doclt  rises  into  walled  cliambers,  which 
may  be  also  filled  with  water  or  air,  and  npon 
the  deck  of  which  are  placed  steam  engiuee  fcr 
the  purpose  of  pumping  the  water  from  the  in- 
terior. Tlie  ends  of  the  dock  are  left  open,  so 
tliat  when  the  vessel  is  raised  the  water  readi- 
ly fiowB  from  tbe  dock.  Fig.  6  represents  the 
larger  of  two  docka  owned  by  the  New  York 
balance  dock  company.  It  is  826  ft.  long,  10(1 
ft.  wide,  and  30  ft.  from  deck  of  pontoons  to 


deck  of  aide  walls,  or  40  ft.  in  all,  the  pontoons 
being  10  ft.  deep.  It  has  8  gates  on  eitlier  ^de 
for  admitting,  and  8  others  for  discharging 
water,  which  is  pumped  out  by  steam  cngiDi;^ 
one  ujion  either  Wall,  of  40  horse  power  earh. 
Ttie  pumps  are  14  in  number,  7  on  either  sid«, 
of  86  in.  diameter  and  35  in.  stroke,  capable  of 
exhausting  with 'sufficient  rapidity  to  raise  a 
vessel  of  3,000  tons  in  an  hoar  and  a  half. 
Iia  tofai  lifting  power  is  estimated  at  S,iXni 
tons.  In  docking  a  vessel  on  the  balance  dock, 
tlie  pumps  ore  first  set  in  motion  by  the  steam 
cn^nes  on  the  deck  above,  and  the  diBchar),'c 
opening  being  closed  by  a  gate  for  that  purpose, 
the  water  rises  in  Ujo  chamber  above  tbe 
pumps  until  it  is  full  to  tbe  deck  of  the  dock. 
It  is  next  allowed  to  flow  into  the  nppercliiun- 
bcr  of  the  dock  until  its  weight,  acUng  as  bal- 
last, sinks  the  dock  to  the  required  deptli. 
When  the  ship  is  floated  into  the  dock,  this  bal- 
last is  drawn  off  by  means  of  valves,  causing 
the  dock  to  rise  by  its  own  specific  gravity 
nntil  it  touches  the  bottom  of  the  ship,  aft«T 
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irMcb  the  vessel  is  lifted  by  pmnping  the  water 
out  of  the  side  eh&mbera  and  bottom  tank ; 
and  ta  the  dock  rises,  the  water  tLronnd  the 
)bip  in  the  nuddle  chamber  ebbs  oat,  so  that 
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the  quantity  of  irster  to  b«  eihansted  in  rais- 
ing a  vessel  is  in  proportion  to  her  weight  and 
not  to  her  bnlk. — Fig.  6  represents  a  cross  sec- 
tiiHiof  an  iron  floating  doolc,  bnilt  raainlr  upon 
the  same  prinoiple  as  the  New  York  floating 
dock,  differing  however  in  having  air  chambers 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  walls,  by  moans  of 
irhich  tiie  depth  of  sinking  is  controlled.  It 
wta  constmcted  by  Mr.  G.  B.  Rennie  for  the 
port  of  Ferrol  on  the  N.  W.  coast  of  Spain.  It 
is  350  (L  long.  105  tt.  wide,  and  60  tt.  high  in 
cilreme  dimensions.  The  depth  of  the  pon- 
looD  19  13^  ft.,  leaving  a  height  of  97i  ft.  from 
the  deck  of  the  pontoon  to  the  deck  of  the  side 
walls,  fo  that  if  the  keel  blocks  occupy  6  ft. 
ud  the  deck  remains  41  ft.  above  water,  there 
will  be  a  clear  depth  of  38  ft  of  water  for  the 
admission  of  ahips.  The  total  weight  of  the 
dock  is  about  5,000  tonw,  and  the  displacement 
by  the  pontoon  b  equal  to  18,000  tons,  leav- 
ing a  lining  {>ower  of  8,000  tons.  It  is  con- 
structed of  plate,  angle,  and  T  iron,  riveted  to- 
gether in  one  stractnre.  The  pontoon  is  di- 
vided by  a  water-tight  bnlkhend  rnnning  the 
wfade  length,  each  half  being  subdivided  by 
10  transverse  bnlkheads.  The  upper  part  of 
the  side  walls  is  composed  of  air-tight  cham- 
b*ri  having  ft  capacity  snfficient  t«  prevent 
the  dock  from  sinking  below  anj  desired  level. 
The  pontoon  is  strengthened  by  open  lattice 
girders  eqnal  to  it  in  depth,  S4  of  those  being 
transverse,  on  either  side.  It  is  covered  with 
three-btcb  teak  ptauk,  laid  longttndinsUy,  and 
upon  tbisover  every  third  transverse  girder  are 
transverse  beams  of  teak  3  ft.  square,  for  the 
snpport  of  the  keel  and  bilge  blocks.  Keel 
blocks  are  also  placed  on  the  intermediate 
girders,  Fonr  targe  slnicea,  two  on  either  side, 
wmmonioate  by  pipes  18  in.  in  diameter  with 
the  several  compartments,  the  pipes  having 
cocks  to  regulate  the  qnantity  of  water  in  each 
compartment.  There  are  fonr  pumps  on  either 
sde.  of  3  ft.  g  in.  stroke  and  26  in.  diameter, 
worked  by  steam,  Fonr  capstans  are  placed 
st  each  end  for  moving  and  mooring. — The 
New  York  sectional  Qoaljng  dock  was  patented 
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by  Phineas  Burgees  In  1S38,  and  the  first  dock 
was  begun  by  Burgess  and  Dodge  in  1830.  It 
consistaof  a  number  of  floating  pontoons,  which 
form  the  dock  by  being  placed  side  by  side. 
At  the  end  of  each  pontoon  there  is  a  frame- 
work of  timber  which  supports  machinery  for 
pumping,  being  sufficiently  high  to  remain  out 
of  water  when  t^be  dock  is  submerged.  This 
framework  prqjeeta  beyond  the  end  of  the 
pontoon,  and  its  lower  part  contains  what  is 
called  a  balance  tank,  an  air-tight  chamber, 
which  may  be  raised  and  lowered  by  means  of 
a  rack  and  pinion  connected  with  the  pumping 
machinery.  These  tanks  have  much  the  same 
use  as  the  air  chambers  in  the  iron  floating 
dock  just  described  ;  by  raising  them  the  depth 
of  the  deck  of  the  pontoons  will  be  increased, 
and  by  lowering  them  the  pontoons  will  be 
raised,  independently  of  the  amount  of  air  or 
water  the  latter  may  cont^n.  Fig.  7  renresenta 
llie  largest  of  these  docks  owned  by  tne  com- 
pany. It  consists  of  10  sectiona,  which  when 
placed  close  t«getlier  form  a  dock  SCO  ft.  long 
and  110  ft.  broad.  These  sections  may  be 
placed  at  some  distance  apart  so  as  to  increase 
the  length  of  the  dock  when  required,  or  if  not 
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of  snJfldent  bnoysncy  other  sections  may  be 
added.  The  advanti^re  claimed  for  this  dock 
is,  that  the  buoyancy  of  each  section  may  be  so 
regulated  as  to  bear  with  equal  pressure  against 
all  parts  of  the  ship's  bottom,  so  that  if  she  has 
been  warped  there  will  be  no  strain.  On  the 
other  band,  it  is  stated  that  irregularities  of 
pressure  caused  by  swells  iVom  steamboats  or 
otherwise  more  or  less  reduce  this  advantage. 
Advantage  it  certainly  has  in  the  facility  with 
which  it  may  be  repaired,  by  taking  up  any  sec- 
tion and  placing  it  upon  the  dock  formed  by  the 
remainder.— The  arrangements  for  docking  at 
the  navy  yard  of  Philadelphia  consist  of  a  float- 
ing sectional  dry  dock,  and  a  permanent  stone 
basin  with  two  marine  railways.  The  sectional 
dock  consists  of  nine  sections,  which  may  be 
increased  in  number,  each  section  being  105  ft. 
long  and  33  ft.  wide,  and  the  piontoons  lift. 
deep.  There  are  three  pnmps  at  each  end  of 
each  section,  moved  by  two  engines  of  20  and 
two  of  12  horse  power.  The  bottom  of  the 
basin  is  3G0  ft.  long  and  336  ft  wide,  and  will 
hold  10  ft.  9  in.  of  water  At  mean  high  tide. 
The  dry  dock  at  San  Francisco  U  a  seetiooal 
dock  nmilar  to  the  one  at  Philadelphia,  bnt  is 
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a  little  larger.  The  dock  at  PortsmonQi  is  a 
balance  dry  dock,  350  ft.  long,  105  ft.  wide, 
and  S8  ft  deep.  There  is  also  a  baun  860  &. 
loDg  and  ISO  ft.  wide,  with  two  marine  rail- 
wajs.  At PensaooU tlie dockingarrangementB 
are  precisely  the  same  as  at  Portainoutb.-~ 
There  is  in  use  at  New  York  a  so-called  Ly- 
drostfltio  screw  dock,  in  which  vessels  are 
raised  by  hydrostatic  power  applied  to  Bcrewa 
to  which  chains  are  attached,  supporting  strong 
platforms  consisting  of  trasses  of  timber.  The 
first  dock  of  the  kind  was  worked  by  screws 
elone,  and  was  patented  by  £lisha  Tomer  in 
1826.    The  iiaprovements  by  which  hydrostatic 

gtwer  was  applied  were  patented  by  Zebedee 
in^  in  1836.  The  screws  which  snapend  the 
ohaina  are  fixed  in  a  drawing  frame  which 
rests  upon  pins  at  either  side.  The  drawing 
frames  are  wopelled  by  horizontal  hydrostatic 
cylindare.  The  platform  apon  which  the  ves- 
Bel  rests  may  be  a4Jiisted  to  the  bottom  by 
raiMng  or  lowering  each  section  or  trass  as 
may  be  reqmred. 

DOCTOB  (Lat.,  a  teacher),  a  person  who  has 
taken  all  the  degrees  of  a  faciUtr,  and  is  em- 
powered to  teach  and  practise  it.  It  is  bestowed 
by  nniversitiea  and  colleges  as  an  honorary  dis- 
tinctJon.  The  doctorate  and  the  degrees  which 
conduct  to  it  were  iDstituted  early  in  the  12th 
centnry.  The  first  ceremonious  installaUon  of 
a  doctor  was  at  the  nniveraity  of  Bologna, 
when  Bulgams  was  promoted  to  the  doctor- 
ate of  the  civil  and  canon  law.  The  learned 
Imerins,  one  of  the  revivers  of  the  Roman  law 
at  Qiat  time,  composed  the  formnl&rj  which 
has    been  followed  since,  and  which    gives 

¥:eat  solemnity  to  the  reception  of  the  degree, 
be  nsage  was  immediately  adopted  by  the 
nniversity  of  Paris,  which  in  1115  conferred 
the  degree  of  doctor  upon  Peter  Lombard 
and  Gilbert  de  la  Porr^e.  The  title  and  degree 
of  doctor  were  in  use  in  England  nnder  King 
John,  abont  1207.  In  Giermany  dnring  the 
middle  ages  a  doctor  of  law  or^oyed  the  same 
privileges  as  knights  and  prelates.  The  first 
doctors  were  only  of  law  and  theology;  medi- 
cine was  afterward  added ;  and  in  1840  in  the 
university  of  Paris  the  four  faoolties  of  law, 
theology,  medicine,  and  the  arts  or  letters 
were  organized  as  they  are  now.  At  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  and  recently  also  in  some  of 
the  German  and  American  univerwties,  diplo- 
mas of  doctor  of  mnuc  have  been  given.  The 
title  of  doctor  has  occasionally  been  bestowed 
npon  women.  In  178T  tlie  university  of  GOt- 
tingen  decreed  the  title  of  doctor  of  philosophy 
to  Dorothea  Sohlfizer;  in  1817  tiie  nnivefsity 
of  Giessen  gave  the  title  of  doctor  of  medicine 
to  Mariane  Charlotte  von  Siebold ;  in  1827  the 
nniveraity  of  Marbnrg  prononnced  Johanna 
Wyttenbooh  doctor  of  philosophy.  Btill  more 
recently  women  have  received  the  title  of  doc- 
tor of  medicine  from  foreign  and  from  Ameri- 
can schools.  In  the  nniversitiee  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  and  in  moat  of  the  continental 
Dniveruties,  a  student  who  is  to  receive  the 
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degree  of  doctor  has  to  prepare  one  or  more 
theses,  which  in  Germany  are  called  the  inan- 
gnral  theses.  In  the  United  States  the  title  is 
conferred  upon  those  of  eminent  learning  or 
ability  in  their  profession,  wltbont  demanding 
from  them  any  learned  exercise  in  retnrn,  ez> 
ceptingin  the  medical  profession,  where  it  is  be. 
stowed  at  the  end  of  a  course  of  study.  Th6 
title  had  an  existence  ontaide  of  the  univerd. 
ties  during  the  middle  ages,  and  was  bestowed 
npon  every  one  of  singular  learning.  Thn» 
Alexander  of  Hales  was  called  the  irrefragable 
doctor  ;  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  angelic  doctor, 
Bonaventora,  the  seraphic  doctor  j  Duns  Seo 
tuB,  the  subtle  doctor ;  Roger  Bacon,  the  ad- 
mirable doctor;  William  Occam,  the  aingalar 
doctor;  Denysle  Chartreux,  the  ecstatic  ioe- 
tor;  and  Alain  de  Lille,  the  universal  doctor. 
The  title  of  doctor  has  been  given  to  some  of 
the  fathers  of  the  church  whose  teachings  have 
the  highest  authority.  At  an  early  period 
there  were  accounted  four  doctors  of  the  Greek 
chnrch,  St  Atbanasius,  St.  Basil,  St.  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  and  St.  John  Chrysostom ;  and 
also  of  the  Latin  church,  St.  Angustine,  St  Je- 
rome, St.  Gregory  the  Great,  and  St.  Am- 
brose. Pope  Pius  V.  assigned  the  fifth  place 
among  the  Latin  doctors  to  St  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas, and  Sixtna  V.  gave  the  sixth  nlace  to  St 
Bonaventura.  St  Bernard  was  aaded  to  the 
series  by  Pius  VUI.  The  title  of  doctor  of  the 
law  existed  among  the  andent  Jews.  Those 
who  figure  in  the  Talmud  are  called  doctors 
of  the  Talmud,  or  distinctively  doctors  of  tha 
Misbnah  (tanaini)  and  of  the  Gemora  (amo~ 
raim),  according  to  the  divisions  of  that  hook 
in  which  they  appear.  They  were  also  called 
rabbis.^ — In  England,  Germany,  and  the  United 
States  the  title  doctor  of  divinity  (D.  D.)  or 
doctor  of  sacred  theology  (S.  T.  D.)  is  ctm- 
ferrcd,  generally  as  an  honorary  degree,  upoo 
distinguished  teachers  of  Chriatianity.  The 
degrees  of  doctor  of  philosophy  (Ph.  D.)  and 
doctor  of  civil  and  canoa  law  (J.  U.  D.,  jurit 
utriutgve  doctor)  are  conferred  by  German 
universitiea  for  proficiency  in  studies.  Id  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States,  the  title  of  doctor 
of  laws  (LL.  D.)iB  conferred  aa  an  honorary  de- 
gree upon  those  who  have  acquired  distinction 
in  any  department  of  learning  or  public  af- 
faire. In  place  of  this  the  university  of  Oxford 
confers  the  corresponding  degree  of  doctor  of 
civil  low  (D.  C.  L.). 

DOCTOBS'  COnOKS,  the  college  of  civihauB 
in  London,  near  St.  Paul's  churchyard,  found- 
ed by  Dr.  Henry  Harvey,  dean  of  the  arches, 
for  the  doctors  of  the  civil  law,  homed  down 
in  the  great  fire  of  ISSfl,  rebuilt  in  1672  at  the 
cost  of  the  profession,  and  taken  down  in  18S7. 
In  the  common  hall  were  held  until  1858  the 
sessionB  of  the  court  of  archea,  the  chief  ec- 
clesiastica!  court  of  the  province,  the  arch- 
deacon's court,  the  prerogative  court  for  the 
hearing  of  t«stamentary  causes,  the  facnlty 
ooort,  the  court  of  delegate*,  and  the  court 
of  admiralty.    The  most  int«i'e9ting  part  of 
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I  was  tbe  prerogatiTe  wilt 
office,  in  which  were  kept  &Q  wills  admitted 
to  probate  in  the  prerogative  conrt  of  the 
aKhbishop  of  Osnterbnr?,  wliieh  had  jurisdic- 
ti(Hi  over  nesrl;  all  soch  businen  in  the  king- 
dom. The  original  testamenta  preserved  here 
dated  from  1483,  the  copies  from  1383.  Great 
care  was  taken  to  prevent  mutilation.  No 
stranger  was  allowed  to  make  a  memorandnm 
from  either  the  wills  or  the  index ;  extracts  or 
transcripts,  when  wanted,  were  written  oat 
ij  the  attoiding  copyists,  bat  an7  porson  was 
aUowed  to  eiamine  a  will  on  payment  of  tbe 
ngnlar  fee.  Attached  to  the  college  were  M 
proctors,  who  gave  licenses  for  marriages,  and 
performed  the  dnties  of  aolicitors.  Onl;  doo- 
lora  of  the  civil  law  were  allowed  to  practise 
in  the  coorta  held  in  doctors'  commons.  Bj 
seta  of  parliament  pasaed  Aug.  S5  aitd  SS, 
1S57,  and  Aug.  2,  18C8,  the  importance  of 
doctors'  commons  was  in  great  measure  de- 
stroyed. Jorisdiction  in  all  testamentary,  di- 
vorce, and  matriinonial  cases  was  transferred 
from  the  ecclesiaaticBl  tribunals  to  a  conrt  of 
pn)t«te,  and  a  court  for  lUvorce  and  matri- 
monial canses.  A  central  office  for  the  regis- 
try of  wills  was  opened,  with  branches  in  the 
eluef  towns  of  the  kingdom,  and  judges  of  eo- 
dedistieal  coarta  were  ordered  to  transmit  to 
it  all  wills  in  their  possession.  Serjeants  and 
barristers  at  law  were  admitted  to  practise  in 
the  probate  court,  but  compensation  was  made 
to  the  displaced  proctors  to  the  amount  of  one 
third  of  the  average  profits  of  their  business, 
payable  during  their  natural  lltes,  and  officers 
of  the  eccteslastica]  conrts  were  transferred 
to  corresponding  poaitions  in  the  new  probate 
conrt.  Marriage  jiconses  were  to  be  granted 
ss  beftse.  The  same  restrictions  relative  to 
the  examining  of  wills  continaed  in  force  in  the 
new  registry  office,  and  drew  forth  a  remon- 
Hrance  from  literary  men  early  in  1&69.  The 
jnrisdictioQ  of  the  conrt  of  delegates  is  now 
truuferred  to  the  judicial  committee  of  the 
privy  council,  but  tbe  court  of  arches,  the 
archdeacon's  conrt,  and  the  faculty  conrt  atill 
exist  for  the  hearing  of  eocleriastical  canses. 

1WCIMMAIEK8,  a  French  constitutionalist 
party,  which  originated  after  the  restoration 
of  the  Bourbons,  and  represented  the  interests 
of  liberalism  end  progress,  as  opposed  to  the 
ultra  royalists,  in  the  exeentive  govemmeut 
and  legislstare.  Royer-Collard,  the  duke  de 
Broglie,  and  Gmzot  were  its  foremost  leaders. 
They  were  called  doetrinairet  because  they  in- 
aited  that  flie  state  shonld  be  administered  in 
accordance  with  rational  doctrines  and  de- 
monstrable political  utility,  rather  than  with 
party  fbrmulaa  or  tbe  pasHion  of  the  hour. 
After  the  revolution  of  July,  1880,  when  they 
came  into  power,  they  aasamed  a  conservative 
posilioD  in  antagonism  with  tlie  republicans 
and  rodicala.  After  Febmary,  1848,  the  doe- 
trianiret  were  no  more  heard  of. 

DODl  I.  DnM,  an  American  machinist,  bom 
in  Virginia,  Sept  28,  1788,  died  in  New  York, 
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Hay  B,  1828.  His  father  ww  distingnisbed 
for  his  versatile  mechanical  genius.  Daniel 
received  a  tboroagh  scientific  education,  and 
declined  an  appointment  as  professor  of  mathe- 
matics in  Rutgers  college  to  devote  himself  to 
the  manufacture  of  engines  for  steamboats, 
then  a  new  invention.  Ue  settled  at  Eliza- 
bethtown,  K.  J.,  and  built  for  tlie  steamboat 
Seahorse  au  engine  of  different  construction 
from  any  former  one ;  it  proved  superior  to 
thera  all,  and  was  generally  adopted.  In  1818 
he  built  an  engine  for  the  steamship  Savannah, 
which  the  next  year  made  the  first  voyage 
across  the  Atlantic  ever  performed  by  a  steam- 
ship, and  returned  in  satety  after  visiting  Eng- 
land and  Russia.  The  experiment  was  pecu- 
niarily unprofitable,  and  was  not  immediately 
repeated.  He  removed  in  1631  to  New  York 
city,  where  he  was  reputed  the  most  success- 
ful engine  1>nilder  in  tbe  United  States.  In 
18S3,  having  altered  the  machinery  of  a  steam- 
boat, be  went  on  board  of  her  to  witness  in  a 
trial  trip  on  the  East  river  tbe  effect  of  his 
changes.  The  boiler  exploded,  and  so  severely 
injured  Mr.  Dod  that  hesurvtved  but  a  few  days. 
IL  Albert  Baldwla,  D.  D.,  an  American  scholar, 
son  of  the  preceding,  horn  in  Hendham,  N.  J., 
March  34,  leOG,  died  in  Princeton,  Nov.  20, 
184d.  He  graduated  at  Princeton  college  in 
1832,  and  after  spending  more  than  three 
years  in  private  teaching  in  Frederickabarg, 
Va.,  returned  tti  Princeton  in  1826  as  a  student 
in  tbe  theological  semmary.  From  1827  to 
1829  he  was  a  tutor  in  the  college,  and  in  18S0 
was  elected  professor  of  mathematics,  contina- 
ing  in  this  post  till  his  death.  Ho  lectured 
upon  arohitMture  and  political  economy,  and 
wrote  oooaeional  review  articles,  especially  for 
the  "  Biblical  Repertory."  An  article  by  him 
in  answer  to  objections  urged  against  capital 
punishment  was  adopted  by  a  committee  of 
the  New  York  legislature  as  their  report. 

DODD,  VniiUH,  an  English  clergyman,  bom 
at  Bourne,  Lincolnshire,  in  May,  1T29,  eze- 
outed  in  London,  June  27,  1777.  He  studied 
at  the  university  of  Cambridge,  where  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  writer  both  of  prose 
and  poetry.  He  left  Cambridge  for  London  in 
1760,  and  the  next  year  married  a  woman 
who  possessed  neither  virtue  nor  fortune,  and 
whose  tastes  were  even  more  extravagant  than 
his  own.  He  was  ordained  deacon  the  same 
year,  and  priest  in  1758,  and  was  appointed 
to  the  vicarage  of  West  Ham,  near  London, 
where  be  ohtcdned  great  snccess  by  his  im- 
pressive eloquence.  Ilia  reputation  so  in- 
creased that  be  was  qnickly  called  to  London 
as  a  preacher,  retiuning  his  former  benefice. 
He  now  abandoned  himself  to  extravagance 
and  excesses.  In  the  hope  of  being  able  to 
meet  his  increasing  expenses,  he  multiplied  his 
labors  as  editor  and  author,  and  in  the  course 
of  several  years  published  various  original 
pieces,  translations,  and  new  editions  of  es- 
teemed works.  He  was  intrusted  in  1768 
witb  the  care  of  the  edooation  of  Philip  Stan- 
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hope,  afterward  earl  of  Chesterfield,  and  ob- 
tain^ an  appointment  as  one  of  tbe  chsplams 
of  the  king.  In  1766  he  took  the  degree  of 
LL.  D.  at  Cambridge.  Pursued  bj  his  credit- 
ore,  and  ambitions  of  a  atili  higher  poaition 
than  he  had  jet  obtained,  he  wro^  to  the  wife 
of  the  lord  chancellor  Apsley  an  anonymous 
letter,  offeriog  her  £8,000  if  hj  her  inflnence 
he  might  be  promoted  to  the  rectory  of  St. 
George's,  Hanover  sqaare.  This  letter,  being 
commiiniosted  to  the  chancellor,  laid  before 
the  king,  and  traced  to  ttie  anthor,  caused  his 
name  to  be  stricken  from  the  hat  of  the 
royal  chaplaips.  He  fled  to  Geneva,  where 
the  yoang  Lord  Chesterfield  was  then  rending, 
who  gave  him  monej  to  satiafy  his  creditoTB, 
and  presented  to  him  a  living  in  Bnckingham- 
shire.  Bat  Dodd  went  directly  with  his  money 
to  Prance,  where  he  spent  it  recklessly.  On 
hia  retnm  to  England  in  I77C  he  resnmed  his 
pastoral  fonotione,  and  preached  with  fluency 
and  unction.  His  lost  sermon  was  at  the  Mag- 
dalen chapel,  Feb.  2,  1777.  Two  days  after 
this  he  forged  a  bond  upon  Lord  Chesterfield 
for  £4,200,  for  which  he  was  tried  at  the  Old 
Bailej  and  condemned  to  death.  Thongh  he 
refunded  the  money,  and  wna  recoiomended 
by  the  jury  to  the  royal  clemency,  and  thongh 
numerous  noble  protectors,  many  clergymen, 
and  a  petition  from  the  city  of  London  bearing 
28,000  signatnrea,  prayed  for  the  interfereDCe 
of  the  crown,  he  was  executed  atTjbnm.  Of 
his  many  writings,  the  "  Reflections  on  Death  " 
(17(53)  and  the  "  Thonghte  in  Prison,"  a  poem 
in  blank  verse,  written  during  the  progress  of 
his  trial,  are  alone  not  forgotten. 

DODDKIMX,  a  N.  W.  connty  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, droned  by  Hughes  river;  area,  about 
800  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  7,076,  of  whom  86 
were  colored.  The  land  ia  mostly  hilly  and 
adapted  to  pastaroge.  The  Parkersburg  divi- 
^OD  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rulroad  crosses 
it.  The  chief  prodncliooa  in  1870  were  15,- 
879  bushels  of  wheat,  113,064  of  Indian  com, 
18,738  of  oats,  14,167  of  potatoes,  4,649  tons 
of  hay.and  118,649  lbs.  of  butter.  Therewer* 
1,815  horses,  1,987  milch  cows,  2,782  other 
cattle,  7,188  sheep,  and  8,904  swine.  Capital, 
West  Union. 

DODDSIDeE,  PUUp,  an  Enghsh  clergyman, 
bom  in  London,  June  26, 1702,  died  in  Lisbon, 
Oct  26,  1761.  Left  an  orphan  at  the  ago  of 
18,  he  was  sent  to  a  private  school  at  &t.  Al- 
bans, where  be  made  the  acqnaintance  of  Dri 
Bamuel  Clarke,  who  became  interested  in  him 
for  his  love  of  learning.  The  duchess  of  Bed- 
ford  oflered  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  edu- 
cation at  either  university,  a  proposal  which 
.  he  declined  on  account  of  the  implied  con- 
dition that  he  should  become  a  clergyman  in 
the  church  of  England.  In  1719  he  entered 
a  dissenting  academy  at  Kibworth  to  study 
theology.  From  1722  to  1729  he  fulfilled  pas- 
toral duties  at  Kibworth  and  the  neighboring 
town  of  Market  Harborou^h,  and  in  that  retired 
district  pnrsned  his  studies.    In  1729  be  took 
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charge  of  the  academy  where  be  had  been  him- 
self educated,  and  removed  it  first  to  Market 
Harborongh,  and  then  to  Northampton,  whith- 
er he  had  been  invited  as  pastor.  At  this  acad- 
emy the  most  distinguished  dissenting  miuis- 
ters  near  the  nuddle  of  the  last  century  were 
educated.  Dr.  Doddridge  premded  over  it  for 
20  years,  and  acquired  a  high  reputation  as  a 
preacher  and  author.  In  1760  his  constitution, 
always  feeble,  began  to  show  signs  of  decline, 
and  he  sailed  to  Lisbon,  where  he  died  IS  days 
after  his  arrival.  His  most  popular  and  nseftil 
works  are  "The  Rise  and  Prepress  of  Reli^on 
in  the  Soul,"  and  the  "Family  Expositor," 
containing  a  veruon  and  paraphrase  of  the  New 
Testament,  with  notes.  He  also  published  sev- 
eral volumes  of  sermons,  "The  Principles  of 
the  Christian  Religion,"  a  "Treatise  on  Regen- 
eration," and  several  minor  works.  He  is  the 
author  of  numerons  hymns  included  in  the  stan- 
dard collections.  His  "  Course  of  Lectures  on 
the  Principal  Subjects  in  Pneumatology,  Ethics, 
and  Divinity "  was  published  poethumonsly 
(London,  17G8),  and  gives  the  outlines  of  a 
system  of  metaphysics  anddivinity.  His  works 
were  collected  in  10  vols.  (Leeds,  1802),  and 
his  "Private  Life  and  Correspondence,"  by 
one  of  his  descendants,  appeu«d  in  5  vols. 
(London,  1331).  Acoonnti  of  his  life  were  also 
published  by  his  contemporary  Job  Orton,  and 
his  pupil  Dr.  Eippis. 

DODtiE.  I.  A  a,  central  coonty  of  Georgia, 
formed  since  the  census  of  1870,  bounded  3. 
W.  by  the  Ocmnlgee  river,  and  intersected  by 
the  Little  Oc*u]gee;  area,  about  BOO  sq.m. 
The  Burfaoe  is  generally  level  and  sandy.  Pine 
forests  aboand.  The  Kocon  and  Brunswick 
railroad  traverses  it.  Capital,  Eastman.  IL 
A  S.  E.  connty  of  Wisconun,  dridned  by  Bock 
river  and  several  smaller  streams ;  area,  936 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 47,085.  There  are  prairies 
in  various  parts,  interspersed  with  oak  open- 
ings, and  covered  here  and  there  with  small 
clnsters  of  bnrr  and  pin  oaks.  The  valleys  of 
the  streams  are  occupied  by  eitensive  forests 
of  oak,  ash,  elm,  and  maple.  Tbe  aoii  is  cal- 
careons  and  highly  fertile.  Horicon  lake  is  in 
the  N.  part.  The  Wisconsin  division  of  tbe 
Chicago  and  Northwesiem  railroad  and  ihe 
Northern  and  La  Crosse  diviuons  of  tbe  Mil- 
waukee and  St.  Faol  railroad  cross  it.  Tbe 
chief  productions  in  1870  were  2,294,688 
bushels  of  wheat,  25,009  of  rye,  629,020  of 
Indian  com,  909,646  of  oats,  96,288  of  bsrley, 
854,744  of  potatoes,  70,258  tons  of  hay,  1,168,- 
272  lbs,  of  batter,  and  229,084  of  wool.  There 
were  18,660  honen,  16,811  milch  cows,  14,649 
other  cattle,  69,188  sheep,  and  21,017  swine; 
6  manufactories  of  agriculturBl  implements,  28 
of  carriages,  10  of  barrels  and  casks,  11  of  fur- 
niture, 2  of  pig  iron,  4  of  woollen  goods,  14 
of  saddlery  and  harness,  6  of  pumps,  4  BSW 
mills,  12  flonr  mills,  and  6  breweries.  Capital, 
Juneau.  III.  A  B.  E.  county  of  tHnnesota, 
druned  by  afflaenta  of  the  Zumbro  river;  area, 
432  aq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  6,696.    The  surface 
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a  nniinUting  or  nearly  level  prairie,  and  the 
(uil  fertile.  The  Winona  and  St.  Peter  railroad 
'M*es  it,  and  the  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  rail- 
pM  tonchee  the  8.  W,  corner.  The  chief  pro- 
'iuniufisiolSTO  were  634, TU  buBhels  of  wheat, 
■'I.JTT  of  Indian  com,  384,528  of  oata,  47,150 
cfbarier,  36,569  of  potetoea,  19,803  tons  of 
In.  a7,S67  lbs.  of  bolter,  and  20,808  of  wool, 
nire  were  2.8T7  horses,  3,308  miloh  cows, 
4,1^)9  other  cattle,  6,S89  sheep,  and  2,824 
«TJDe:  7  flonr  mills,  1  saw  mill,  1  mannfactor}' 
of  famitnre,  4  of  C&mages,  1  of  Bgricnltoral 
implements,  and  1  brewery.  Capital,  Mantor- 
rill*.  If.  An  E.  central  county  of  Nebraska, 
biioniled  S,  by  the  Platte  river,  and  intersected 
Wihe  Elkbom;  area,  abont  SOO  eq.  m.;  pop. 
ia  1870,  4,912.  The  aorface  is  level  and  the 
K>il  fertile.  The  Union  Pacific  railroad  passes 
throoirb  the  8,  part.  The  chief  prodnctiona 
in  1870  were  86,181  bnshels  of  wheat,  123,466 
cf  Indian  com,  116,252  of  oats,  and  13,927  of 
pnWioes.  There  were  1,382  horses,  1,264 
nii1i;h  cows,  2,025  other  catUe,  and  2,386  swine. 
Ci^iiUl,  Tremont. 

BOMICroir,  GtTft  Bikb,  Baron  Helcomhe,  an 
En^i^h  politician,  bom  ia  Dorsetshire  in  1691, 
did  July  28,  1762.  He  was  edncnted  at  Os- 
f<>rd.  and  in  1716  was  cboscn  to  parlianient  for 
Wiochidsea.  Ilis  talents  soon  attracted  atten- 
Ibn,  and  after  accoflipanying  Sir  Paul  Methuen 
\o  Uidrid,  he  was  made  envoy  extraordinary 
wS|«in,  returning  in  1717.  On  the  death  of 
tisnncle  George  Dodington  in  1720,  he  came 
brq  possession  of  a  large  estate  in  Dorsetshire, 
Wifc  the  name  of  Dodington,  and  erected  at  the 
f"rtof£l40,000  a  magnificent  residence,  where 
be  tntertained  the  leading  literary  men  of  the 
lime.  Id  politics  he  was  a  whig,  and  joined 
timself  to  Walpolo ;  but  when  that  minister 
refined  him  a  peerage,  he  joined  the  opposi- 
li™.  Resuming  his  relations  with  Walpole, 
M  received  several  valuable  appointments; 
I'M  aiain  joining  the  opposition,  lie  was  con- 
iTyiciuias  in  the  assaulls  on  WaJpole's  ministry 
•liich  resulted  in  ha  overthrow,  and  was  after 
«iDe  lime  made  treasurer  of  the  navy.  Again 
(■biiipng  his  views,  he  joined  the  faction  of 
Frtdi-rick,  prinoe  of  Wales,  in  1749,  and  received 
turn  liiin  the  promise  of  a  peerage  and  a  cabi- 
«t  office,  to  be  conferred  when  the  prince 
'^'oold  become  king.  The  prince  and  Doding- 
'■nwttledtbe  former's  firat  ministry;  but  in 
;^.e  midst  of  their  scheming  the  prinoe  sud- 
Wy  died.  In  1766  he  was  once  more  ap- 
[■liiiWd  treasnrer  of  the  navy,  bnt  soon  lost 
^  office.  In  1761  he  obtained  the  ob.ject  of 
!"!'  life,  being  made  Baron  Melcombe  of  Mel- 
"iBbe  Rc^^s,  through  the  favor  of  Lord  Bute. 
Tliisraweas  he  did  not  live  long  to  enjoy,  and 
on  hig  death  the  title  became  extinct.  His  es- 
talM  fell  to  Richard  Orenville,  Earl  Temple, 
wil  his  pergonal  property  was  bequeathed  to 
ThorDM  Wyndham,  whose  relative,  Henry  P. 
^^^indbam,  published  Dodington'a  "EMary"  in 
1"*!.  This  diary  was  kept,  with  some  breaks, 
ft«n  March  8,  1T49,  to  Feb.  6,  1761,  and  af- 
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fords  a  lively  picture  of  the  parties,  politics, 
and  public  men  of  the  last  years  of  George  II. 's 
reign,  of  the  political  cormption  of  the  time, 
and  of  that  of  the  author  himself.  Several  of 
the  author's  political  papers  are  attached  to  it. 
The  volume  has  been  frequently  reprinted. 

DODO  {didut  ineptu*,  Linn.),  a  large  bird  of 
the  island  of  Mauritius,  at  present  placed  in  a 
subfamily  of  the  order  colujiib^,  or  pigeons.  It 
has  become  extinct  within  two  centuries.  It 
was  discovered  by  Vaaco  da  Gama  in  1497, 
and  waa  mentioned  by  various  voyagers,  from 
Jacob  van  Neck  and  Wybrand  van  Warwyk 
in  1698,  to  Captain  Talbot  in  1697.  In  Uie 
work  of  Strickland  and  Melville  on  "The  Do- 
do and  its  Kindred  "  (4to,  London,  1848)  ore 
given  many  quaint  descriptions  and  figures  of 
the  bird,  which  it  appears  was  not  uncommon 
in  the  l7th  century,  and  was  frequently  used 
as  food  by  theorews  of  vessels.  In  1638  Fran- 
cois Oauche  says  that  he  saw  in  Mauritins 
birds  "  larger  than  a  swan,  covered  with  a 
black  down,  with  curled  feathers  on  the  rump, 
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and  similar  ones  in  place  of  wings;  that  the 
beak  was  large  and  curved,  the  legs  scaly,  tihe 
nest  made  of  herbs  heaped  together;  that  they 
lay  but  one  egg  of  the  size  of  a  halfpenny 
roll  or  that  of  a  pelican,  and  that  the  young 
ones  had  a  stone  in  the  gizzard."  In  the  same 
year  a  living  specimen  was  exhibited  in  Lon- 
don, and  described  by  Sir  Ilamon  Leatrangeas 
a  "greet  fowle,  somewhat  bigger  than  the 
largest  turkey  cock,  and  so  legtred  and  footed, 
but  Btouter  and  thicker  and  of  a  more  erect 
shape,  colored  before  like  the  breast  of  a  young 
fesan,  and  the  back  of  dun  or  dearc  color,"  In 
1644  the  Dutch  began  to  colonize  the  island, 
and  these  birds  were  soon  exterminated  by  the 
colonists,  and  by  the  dogs,  cats,  and  rats, 
which  devoured  the  eggs  and  the  yonng  in 
the  nests;  after  the  French  took  possession  in 
1716  the  dodo  is  no  longer  mentioned  as  a 
living  bird.  This  ia  a  most  remarkable  and 
clearly  proved  instance  of  the  estinction  of 
an  animal  by  human  agency;  and  as  yet  the 
data  for  determining  the  speclea  are  less  than 
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thoae  left  hj  maiij  animals  which  periehed 
ages  ago  from  geological  caueea.  Beaidea 
the  rude  drawinga  of  the  early  vojagera 
given  in  Strickland'a  work,  there  are  at  least 

six  oil  paJQtinga  which  are  no  donbt  faith- 
fill  copiea  of  the  living  originals.  The  firsl  of 
these  paintings,  the  one  copied  in  alt  books  on 
natural  hifltorj,  and  now  in  the  British  ma- 
aeum,  is  anonymona,  bat  probably  by  one  of 
the  artists  who  painted  the  following  ones; 
there  are  three  pictures  by  Roland  Savory,  one 
at  the  Hague,  another  in  Berlin  dated  1626, 
and  the  third  in  Vienna  dated  1628;  a  fifth 
painting  is  in  the  Ashmolean  musentn,  by  John 
Bavery,  dated  1661 ;  and  a  sixth  in  the  gallery  of 
the  duke  of  Northumberland,  at  Bion  House, 
painted  by  Goeimare,  and  dated  1627.     The 

Srincipal  remains  of  the  dodo  are  a  foot  in  the 
ritish  nioseuin,  and  a  head  and  foot  in  the 
Aahmolean  muaeura  at  Oxford,  England,  ren- 
dered familiar  by  numerona  casts;  the  tatter 
ore  all  that  is  left  of  the  specimen  in  Trades- 
cant's  museum,  and  all  that  was  sBved  from 
the  flames  which  consumed  the  decayed  speci- 
mens by  order  of  the  trustees  in  175G  ;  the 
head  preserves  the  beak  and  nostrils,  the  hare 
akin  of  the  face,  and  the  partially  feathered 
occiput ;  the  eyes  are  dried  within  the  sockets, 
bat  the  homy  end  of  the  beak  is  gone.  A 
cranium  exists  in  the  museum  at  Copenhagen : 
a  collection  of  bones  at  Paris,  much  incmsted 
with  stalagmite,  carried  there  in  1880;  and 
others  sent  by  Mr.  Telfwr  to  the  Andereonion 
museum  at  Glasgow  andto  the  London  zodlo^- 
oal  society  in  1838.  The  latter  included  a  tibia 
and  the  head  of  a  humeros  of  large  size,  with  a 
broad  articulating  surface  and  a  sudden  rednc- 
lion  of  the  size  of  the  shaft.  The  generic  char- 
acters are  a  strong  bill,  much  longer  than  the 
head,  with  the  culmen  straight  at  first  and 
then  arched  to  the  tip,  which  Is  acute  and 
overlaps  the  tower  mandible;  the  latter  haa 
the  gonys  short  and  suddenly  curved  upward ; 
the  nostrils  are  in  the  membranous  portion 
(which  occupies  two  thirds  of  the  bill),  obliqne 
and  exposeg;  the  wings  imperfect;  the  tail 
apparently  a  tuft  of  five  featbors,  brood  and 
curved  upward;  the  tarsi  robust,  moderately 
long,  and  seeled ;  the  outer  toe  is  shorter  than 
the  inner,  and  the  anterior  toes  are  all  free  at 
the  l>ase ;  the  bind  toe  is  long,  on  the  some 
plane  with  the  others,  and  scaled ;  the  claws 
are  short,  strong  and  blunt.  Ouvier  ranked 
the  dodo  with  gallinaceous  birds ;  others  have 
traced  oat  its  analogies  with  the  ostrich  and 
wiljt  the  penguin.  Uost  writers,  l>efore  the 
work  of  Strickland,  considered  it  a  modified 
form  of  raptorial  bird.  Reinhardt  of  Copen- 
hagen first  referred  the  dodo  to  the  pigeon 
family,  and  Strickland  and  Melville  followed 
ont  this  idea.  They  consider  it  a  frugivorons 
terrestrial  pigeon,  colossal  and  brevipennate, 
coming  near  in  the  bill  to  the  genus  treron 
(Vieill. ;  vinago,  Ouv.).  The  chief  external 
characters  of  resemblance  are  the  soft,  depress- 
ed, and  vascular    nature  of  the  long  basal 
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portion  of  the  bill ;  the  ext^t  of  tiie  hare 
akin  around  the  eyes  and  forehead ;  the  hook- 
ed and  compressed  comeons  portion  of  the 
upper  mandible,  overhan^ng  the  tower;  the 
position  of  the  nostril  in  the  middle  of  the 
beak,  and  near  its  lower  margin ;  the.  sudden 
sinking  f^om  the  forehead  to  tbe  beak,  and  the 
rapid  narrowing  in  front  of  the  orbits;  the 
short,  robust  tarsi,  and  expansion  of  the  tower 
surface  of  the  toes ;  the  low  plane  of  the  bind 
toe  ;  the  relative  lengths  of  the  toes  aa  com- 
pared with  the  ground  pigeons,  the  absence  of 
interdigital  webs,  and  the  abort  btunt  claws. 
Among  internal  characters,  gathered  from  the 
narratives  of  voyagers  and  the  paintings  of  tbe 
bird  from  nature,  are  the  presence  of  a  large 
crop,  a  very  muscular  giizard,  thepalatableness 
of  tnefiesh,  and  the  laying  of  a  single  egg.  Be- 
sides these  charactersare  the  absence  of  the  vo- 
mer; the  form  and  direction  of  the  bones,  pro- 
cesses, and  foramina  of  the  skull ;  the  form  of 
the  metatarsal  and  tarso-metatarsal  hcnea,  pro- 
cesses, and  canals;  and  especially  thepasangeof 
these  canals  on  the  outside  of  the  posterior  tar- 
sal ridge.  Mr.  Allis  detected  only  11  sclerotic 
plates,  as  in  the  pigeons,  no  other  birds  having  so 
small  a  number.  Its  food  was  probably  dates, 
cocoanuta,  mangoes,  and  such  other  fi^its  ns 
would  fall  tram  the  tropical  trees.  Strickland 
colls  it  "  a  ^onng  duck  or  gosling  enlarged  to 
the  dimensions  of  a  swan ;  ....  a  permanent 
nestling,  clothed  with  down  instead  of  feath- 
ers, and  with  the  wings  and  ttul  so  short  and 
feeble  as  to  be  ntterly  unsabservient  to  flight.'' 
While  Strickland  was  preparing  his  work  in 
England,  Dr.  S.  Cabot,  jr.,  of  Boston,  pnblieh- 
ed  a  paper  in  the  "Journal  of  the  Boston  So- 
ciety of  Natural  History  "  (vol.  v.,  p.  490),  en- 
titled "  The  Dodo  a  Rasorial  and  not  a  Rapa- 
cious Bird ;"  in  this  he  comes  to  tbe  same  oon- 
clnsions  as  the  first  mentioned  author,  and 
without  any  knowledge  of  his  views.  He  says 
"that  the  dodo  was  a  gigantic  pigeon,  and 
that,  08  its  general  shape,  ifeathering,  Ac,  re- 
semble more  strongly  tbe  young  titan  the  adult 
pigeon,  we  may  perhops  be  oJlowed  to  sur- 
mise that  it  properly  belongs  to  an  earlier 
epoch  than  the  present,  and  has  become  ex- 
tinct because  its  time  was  run."  Prof  Brandt 
of  St.  Petersburg,  in  1946,  maintidned  the 
affinity  of  the  dodo  to  tlie  charadriada  or 
plovers,  which  he  styles  pigeoned-formed  or 
dove-like  waders.  Tbe  testiiuony  seems  over- 
whelming in  favor  of  the  columbine  affinities 
of  the  dodo. — In  the  island  of  Rodriguez  lived 
another  large  brevipennate  bird,  tbe«a^if<ijrc. 
allied  to  tbe  pigeons. 

DODOMA.  on  ancient  city  of  Epiru.'i,  in  K. 
Oreece,  celebrated  oa  the  seat  of  the  most  an- 
cient oracle  of  Greece,  which  ranked  with 
those  of  Delphi  and  Ammoniom.  It  is  the 
only  place  of  ^eat  celebrity  in  Greece  of  which 
the  sitoation  is  not  exactly  known ;  no  vestige 
of  it  con  be  discovered.  Leake  coi\jectures 
that  ita  site  was  at  tbe  S.  end  of  Lake  Janina 
(one.  Pamhotis) ;  others  place  itnearthesonrce 
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of  the  Orofnis.  Before  the  erection  of  the 
Uigpla,  which  was  dedicated  to  Jupiter,  the 
mcjierioDS  savings  of  the  deity  were  uttered 
frum  the  whispering  bruiches  of  a  large  oak 
De« ;  and  the  old  poets  ascribed  to  the  oak 
grore  at  Dodons  the  power  of  epeoch.  The 
temple  was  destroyed  by  the  ^toliana  under 
Itoriioachns,  219  B,  C,  bnt  it  was  rebnilt,  and 
is  mentioned  by  Paosanias  as  standing  in  the 
a  tentnry  of  onr  era.  A  town  of  this  name 
£iiMed  as  late  as  the  Sth  centary.  Accord- 
ing to  LncretiaSj  the  fonntwa  near  the  temple 
It  Dodona  WHS  inflammable. 

DODSIfT,  bhtrt,  an  English  publisher  and 
inthor,  born  at  Mansfield,  Nottinghamshire,  in 
1703,  died  in  Durham,  SepL  25,  1761.  He 
iM  originally  a  seTTant,  but  produced  in  1733 
t  volume  of  poems,  onder  the  title  of  "  The 
Mow  in  Livery,"  and  subsequently  a  dramatic 
piece  called  "  The  Toy  Shop,"  which  met  with 
the  approbation  of  Pope,  and  was  acted  with 
freat  Buccesa  at  CoTeuC,  Garden  theatre  in 
1135.  He  then  became  a  bookseller.  Patron- 
ized by  Pope,  his  shop  became  in  time  one  of 
the  leading  establishments  in  the  British  me- 
tropolia.  In  1787  he  brought  out  a  farce 
Ojled  "The  Kmg  and  the Millerof  Mansfield," 
which  was  received  with  applause  at  Drury 
Laae;  and  a  few  years  subsequently  a  ballad 
fane  entitled  "  The  Blind  Be^ar  of  Betbnal 
Green."  In  1746  he  projected  "TheMnsenm, 
DTthe  Literary  and  Historical  Register,"  which 
Dombered  among  its  contributors  some  of  the 
most  eminent  hterati  of  the  day.  In  174S  he 
itirted  another  periodical  called  "The  Pre- 
owptor,'"  the  preface  of  which  was  written  by 
Sr.  Johnson,  and  in  1749  he  paid  the  latter  IS 
enineas  for  his  "  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes." 
In  1T50  he  published  "  The  Economy  of  Ha- 
nun  Life,"  which  was  ascribed  by  some  to 
Lord  Chesterfield.  In  17S8  his  tragedy  of 
"Geoue"  was  represented  at  Covent  Garden 
tliMtre,  on  which  occasion  Dr.  Johnson  de- 
.tland  that  "  if  Otway  had  written  it,  none  of 
his  other  nieces  would  have  been  remembered." 
It  veui  tuongh  four  editions  in  a  year.  In  the 
suae  year,  in  connection  with  Edmund  Burke, 
he  started  the  "Annual  Register,"  which  is 
Bill  publidied.  He  was  the  first  to  collect  and 
repnbiiih  the  "Old  English  Plays"  (Ist  ed. 
edited  by  T.  Coieter,  1744;  2d  ed,  by  laaac 
Reed,  12  vola.  Svo,  1780),  by  his  selection  of 
Thich  his  name  is  now  most  frequently  re- 
filled. He  retired  from  busmess  in  176S  with 
1  handsome  fortune.  His  collected  writings 
were  published  under  the  title  of  "  Miscellanies, 
or  Trifles  in  Prose  and  Verse  "  (3  vols.,  1745 
•od  1777). 


pnbliabed  "  A  Clasncal  and  Topographical  Toar 
thnnigh  Greece  during  the  years  1801,  1806, 
■ad  laoe  "  (3  vols.  4to,  1819),  and  made  nu- 
merous drawinga  of  ruins  and  scenery  in 
Greec«  and  Italy,  some  of  which  were  pub- 
hihed  after  his  death  under  the  title  of  "  Views 
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and  DescripUons  of  Cyclopean  or  Pelas^o  Re- 
mains in  Greece  and  Italy,  with  Constructions 
of  a  later  Period," 

DODWELL,  Heary,  an  Irish  writer,  bom  in 
Dublin  about  1841,  died  at  Shottesbrook,  Berk- 
shire, June  7,  1711.  He  Braduated  at  Trinity 
college,  Dublin,  and  settled  in  London  in  1674. 
He  was  for  about  three  years  Camden  profes- 
sor of  history  at  Oxford,  but  lost  the  omce  in 
1691  by  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  William  and  Mary.  He  is  known  especially 
as  a  writer  on  classical  and  religious  subjects. 
Among  his  works  are :  Annalet  Thwiydidei  et 
Stna^umtei;  Annalta  Velkiani,  Quintiliani, 
Statiani;  De  Fet*rt6i«  Orceeorum,  Bomajio- 
TViTuiue  Cyelit,  obiterqae  de  Gycio  JwLasorum 
ac  ^tate  Cktitti,  DitiertatioTiet ;  and  "An 
Epistolary  Discourse,  proving  from  the  Scrip- 
tures and  the  first  Fathers  that  the  Soul  is  a 


meat  or  to  reward,  by  its  union  with  the  divine 
baptismal  Spirit;  wherein  it  is  proved  that 
none  have  the  power  of  giving  this  divine  im- 
mortalizing Spirit  since  the  Apostles,  but  only 
the  Bishops."— See  "Life  of  Dr.  Henry  Dod- 
well,"  by  Francis  Brokesby  fLondon  1716). 

DOES,  JaMbu  tu  der,  the  elder,  a  Dutch  paint- 
er, bom  in  Amsterdam,  March  4,  1623,  died 
there,  Nov.  17,  1678.  After  visiting  Paris,  he 
spent  several  years  in  Rome,  whore  he  was 
assisted  by  fellow  artists.  He  was  celebroted 
for  his  pictures  of  animals,  especially  sheep 
and  goat},  in  connection  with  landscapes.  His 
son  hutas  (1663-1717)  excelled  in  the  same 
branch  of  art;  and  another  son,  Jaoobttb  the 
younger,  bom  in  1S64,  showed  great  talent  as 
a  historical  painter,  and  died  in  Paris  at  the 
age  of  about  38. 

DOG,  a  digitigrade  camivorons  mammal,  be- 
lon^ng  to  the  genos  itinii,  and  to  the  family 
eanida,  which  also  include  the  wolf,  fox, 
and  jackal.  The  species  of  this  iamily  are 
BO  nearly  alike  in  stmctnre  that  the  genera 
eanig,  lupvt,  tttlpei,  &o.,  have  been  estab- 
lished on  characters  which  are  considered  of 
inferior  importance  in  other  families;  even 
the  intellectual  and  instinctive  faculties  have 
been  employed  by  F.  Ouvier  and  others  in 
distingnishing  the  species,  the  domestic  doge 
being  regarded  as  derived  from  several  dis- 
tinct tttoDgh  nearly  allied  wild  canines.  Ex- 
cept in  the  size  of  the  bones,  there  is  nothing 
in  the  osteology  of  this  family  which  can  be 
made  characteristic  of  the  wild  «iecies  or  of 
the  domestic  races  when  compared  with  each 
other,  thoogb  as  a  family  group  they  are  quite 
distinct  from  other  digitigrades.  In  the  skulls, 
the  several  species  of  wolf  differ  more  from 
each  other  than  do  many  domestic  dogs  from 
the  wolves ;  as  a  general  rule,  the  cranial  cav- 
ity bears  a  greater  proportion  to  the  face  as 
the  intelligence  of  the  animal  is  more  mark- 
ed. The  teeth  of  dogs,  which  are  largest  in 
the  wild  species,  consist,  in  the  upper  jaw,  of 
tax  indaora  in  the  intermaxillary  bones;  two 
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oaninee,  atrong,  cnrred,  and  sepAratod  hy  an 
intervarfrom  the  incisors;  and  sis  molars  on 
eacb  side,  the  tirst  three,  in  interrnpted  series, 
being  small,  hnt  with  cntting  edges,  and  cslled 
also  false  molars ;  the  fourth  or  carnivorous 
tooth  ia  bicnspid,  with  a  small  tubercle  anteri- 
orlj  on  the  inner  side ;  the  fifth  is  less  cutting, 
bicuspid,  with  &  large  internal  tubercle ;  the 
uxth  and  last  is  small  and  tubercular.  In  the 
lower  jaw  there  are  six  incisors;  two  canines, 
continuous  in  the  serios,  and  seven  molars  on 
each  side,  of  which  foar  are  false,  the  fourth 
being  bicuspid;  the  fifth  or  carnivorous  tooth 
has  its  tubercular  third  lobe  entirely  posterior ; 
behind  this  ore  two  tubercular  teeth,  the  last 
being  very  small  and  frequently  absent  in  the 
ftduit  animal.  The  incisors  are  regular,  the 
outer  being  the  largest,  and  nearly  perpendic- 
ular in  the  upper  jaw ;  the  lower  canines  shut 
in  fcont  of  the  upper ;  the  tuberonlar  charac- 
ter of  the  other  teeth  indicatea  a  less  carnivo- 
rous propensity  than  in  the  cat  family,  and  that 
their  natural  diet  is  not  exclusively  animal, 
being  better  suited  for  carrion  and  broken  bones 
than  fot  the  fiesh  of  a  Jiving  prey.  In  some 
apecies,  as  the  buansuah  and  the  dhole,  the 
second  tubercular  tooth  ia  constantly  wanting, 
according  to  Hamilton  Smith.  The  hrmn  cav- 
ity is  comparatively  small;  the  crests  of  the 
skull  and  the  large  temporal  fossce  indicate 
powerful  muscles  of  mastication  ;  the  eyes  are 
directed  forward ;  the  nostrils  are  laritely  open- 
ed in  a  movable  glandular  muzzle ;  the  tongue 
is  soft,  thin  at  the  edges,  and  capable  of  consid- 
dcrable  eTl«nsion  beyond  the  teeth,  as  is  seen 
during  rapid  breathing  in  warm  weather;  the 
pupil  is  round,  as  in  other  diurnal  eanidm.  The 
fore  feet  have  five  toea,  the  hind  feet  four  or 
five;  the  tivo  middle  toes  are  the  longest  and 
equal ;  the  fifth  toe,  when  present,  does  not 
reach  the  ground ;  the  claws  ore  blunt,  strong, 
not  retractile,  and  formed  for  dicing ;  the 
^les  arefamialied  with  tubercles,  and  in  some 
arctic  dogs  with  hair.  The  hair  is  soft  and 
woolly  near  the  skin,  longer  and  coarser  ex- 
ternally; some  of  the  dogs  of  India  have  the 
skin  entirely  naked,  this  condition  originating 
probably  from  some  mangy  disease.  The  tail 
IS  generally  long,  and  is  curled  upward.  The 
number  of  mammie  varies  from  six  to  ten ; 
the  size,  form,  and  color  are  different  accord- 
ing to  the  varietv.  The  yonng  open  tbtir  eyes 
on  the  tOth  or  12th  day ;  the  first  teeth  begin 
to'be  shed  at  the  fourth  month,  and  the  growth 
ceases  at  about  two  years  of  age;  gestation  is 
about  nine  weeks,  and  tlio  duration  of  life  is 
about  10  years,  though  sometimes  prolonged  to 
20.  Though  strong,  thoy  are  not  courogeoas  in 
proportion  to  their  strength  ;  bearing  is  ocnte, 
and  smell  and  vision  are  proverbially  delicate, 
the  former  in  the  bloodhound,  the  latter  in  the 
greyhound ;  taste  is  so  dull  or  perverted  that 
even  luxuriously  fed  pets  will  not  disdain  a 
meal  of  decaying  fimh.  Dogs  are  not  so 
cleanly  in  their  habits  as  oats;  they  drink  by 
lapping,  require  water  often,  and  turn  ronod 


frequently  before  lying  down;  their  bark  ia 
very  different  from  the  howl  of  wild  canines, 
and  expresses  by  its  intonation  fear,  sorrow, 
anger,  Joy,  and  other  feelings.  All  canines 
seem  to  have  a  natural  antipathy  to  the  cat 
family ;  and  all,  both  wild  and  domesticated, 
and  the  nearly  allied  hycena,  ore  subject  to  hy- 
drophobia.—There  are  several  species  of  wild 
dogs  in  different  parts  of  the  earth,  all  of  which 
may  have  been  pressed  into  the  service  of  man ; 
the  crossings  of  these  with  each  other,  with 
the  wolf  in  the  north,  the  jackal  in  the  east, 
the  agnara  canines  in  the  south,  the  fennec  in 
Africa,  and  the  fox  everywhere,  with  the  care 
of  man  to  develop  epeciiJ  breeds  according  to 
his  wants,  are  suflicient  to  account  for  all 
the  varieties  of  our  domestic  dogsi  Dogs  dif- 
fer in  stature,  in  the  shape  of  their  ears  and 
ttuls,  and  in  the  number  of  their  caudal  verte- 
brfe;  some  have  an  additional  claw  cm  the 
bind  foot,  or  an  extra  false  molar  tooth  on  one 
side  ;  the  hair  differs  in  color,  texture,  and 
length ;  and  all  these  differences  may  remain 
as  permanent  varieties,  like  some  human  races, 
as  long  as  the  circumstances  which  gave  rise 
to  them  continue  essentially  the  same.  "When 
restored  to  the  wild  state,  they  approximate 
more  or  less  closely  to  their  original  type, 
whether  It  be  wolf,  fox,  jackal,  or  other  wild 
canine.  Hamilton  Smith  classes  dogs  accord- 
ing to  their  apparent  affinities  with  wild  ca- 
nines in  corresponding  latitudes:  the  arctic 
dogs  with  wolves ;  the  dogs  of  the  south  with 
i  the  Jackal  in  the  old  world,  and  with  the 
I  agnara  canines  in  South  Amenca.  The  Indian 
.'  dogs  may  be  traced  to  the  prdrie  wolf  and  the 
i  Mexican  coyote,  and  in  Asia  to  the  jangle 
koola.  Whatever  may  have  been  their  origi- 
nals, it  is  altogether  probable  that  the  primi- 
tive dogs,  like  the  other  domestie  animals, 
were  very  different  from  any  of  the  present 
races,  and  perhaps  from  any  now  existing  ca- 
nines.^The  first  genns  of  wild  dogs  is  lyeiieut 
(Smith),  embracing  the  prairie  wolf  and  coyote. 
of  North  America,  ana  the  koola  of  India; 
the  bead  ia  broad,  the  muzzle  pointed,  ears 
erect,  fur  short,  tail  bushy ;  stature  about  26 
in. ;  the  disposition  is  more  peaceable  than  that 
of  the  wolf;  the  voice  barking;  thej  are  gre- 
garious and  live  in  burrows.  It  is  probable 
that  the  aboriginal  Indian  dog  b  derived  from 
the  first  two;  the  color  is  ashy  gray,  with 
some  white  on  the  tail  and  breast ;  when  hunt- 
ing in  packs,  these  animals  are  hardly  to  be 
distinguished  from  domestic  dogs.  They  are 
named  L.  latran-i,  L.  tagotti*,  and  £.  tif^rit. 
The  red  wild  dogs,  forming  the  genus  ehrf/aevt 
(Smith),  are  found  in  the  warmer  parts  of 
Asia,  Africa,  and  the  Australian  islands;  the 
muzzle  is  less  pointed  than  in  lyeuevt,  and  the 
tail  less  busliy ;  they  are  shy  and  fierce,  sel- 
dom burrow,  liunt  in  troops,  and  bark,  and  are 
about  24  in.  high ;  they  want  the  second  tu- 
bercular tooth  in  the  lower  jsw,  and  are  said 
to  have  hairy  soles;  they  destroy  many  of  the 
young  of  the  larger  cats;   they  differ  from 
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tokej  and  jackals  in  their  habits  and  instincts, 
and  approiiinate  the  domestic  dog  in  the  suiall 
tiieuf  the  anal  glands.  Tbebuansnahof  Nepaul 
{C.  prinuFru*,  Uodg.)  is  of  a  deep  ruat  color 
above  and  yellowish  below  ;  it  is  intermediate 
in  mze  betwoea  a  wolf  oad  a  Jackal,  honting 
N  daj  or  night  bj  the  scent  chieflj,  in  small 
iriiops;  there  are  several  varieties  in  the  wood- 
id  mnnntaina  of  British  India.  (8ee  Buan'- 
stah.)  The  dhole  of  India  (G.  teylax.  Smith) 
K  more  slender  than  the  buansnah,  higher  on 
[he  legs,  with  a  sharper  miizzle,  long  close- 
biired  tail,  and  lai^e  dark  ears ;  the  color  is  a 
li^t  bay.  The  dhole  of  Ceylon  {C.  Oeyloni- 
riu,  Shaw)  is  an  allied,  if  not  the  same  species. 
The  piriah  cur  dogs  of  lodia  are  not  merely  de- 
graded mongrels,  but  are  tlie  offspring  of  on 
JD^fKaons  wild  species  living  in  the  jungles 
md  in  the  lower  Himalaya  range :  this  resem- 
bles the  jackal  more  than  the  wolf,  but  is  more 
bulky  in  body  and  lower  on  the  Icrs  ;  the  voice 
is  yelpinj;  and  bowling.  Other  red  wild  dogs 
are  found  in  Sumatra  and  Java.    The  Anstra- 


liia  dingo  (C  Atutralatia  of  authors)  is  anild 
ilog  which  has  been  partially  domesticated  by 
the  natives,  and  is  no  doubt  an  indigenous  in- 
hibitant.  not  introdaecd  by  man ;  in  its  native 
"ilds  it  howls  in  a  melancholy  manner,  and  it 
is  more  than  a  match  for  a  domestic  dog  of  the 
same  size;  it  hunts  in  small  pocks,  sometimes 
in  pairs,  anil  is  very  active  and  fierce.  It 
ftinds  about  2  ft.  high ;  the  color  aijove  is  fnl- 
Tons  spotted  with  white,  paler  on  the  sides 
and  throat,  and  whitish  below  ;  it  carries  the 
tail  horizontally,  and  mns  with  the  head  high 
»nd  the  ears  turned  forward.  The  genus  thmu, 
of  which  the  typical  species  is  the  wild  dog 
of  Egypt  (C.  anthtw,  F.  Cnv.),  resembles  the 
wolf  on  a  small  scale,  being  not  more  than  18 
in.  high,  of  a  light  structure,  with  rather  short 
tail,  close,  ochry  tur,  barred  or  j)enci!led  with 
black  and  white;  the  species  do  not  burrow, 
and  are  not  grcgariouB,  seldom  howl,  and  have 
no  offen^ve  smell ;  they  oil  have  the  tip  of  tlie 
Idl  black,  and  prefer  rooky,  sandy  dbtricts. 
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where  there  are  hnshes  and  water,  llunilton 
Smith  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  greyhound  of 
the  desert  was  ori^ally  derived  from  one  of 
the  species  of  this  section.  It  is  found  from 
Egypt  and  Arabia  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
South  America  when  first  discovered  by  the 
Spaniards  had  its  indigenons  canines,  all  with 
a  tendency  to  elliptical  pupils,  though  less  so 
than  in  true  foxes ;  among  these  are  the  aguara 
dagi,  genus  dusicyon  (Smith).  These  are  be- 
tween the  wolf  and  the  fox  in  form,  with  bulky 
body  and  short  legs ;  they  barrow  and  are 
more  social  and  gentle  than  the  aguara  wolf 
(C  jubatuM,  Desra.).  This  gronp  seems  to 
represent  the  t/ictu  of  the  old  world,  though 
the  forehead  is  more  rounded,  and  the  taU 
consists  of  an  imperfect  brush ;  the  prevwling 
color  is  fulvous  brown,  often  with  a  hoary 
tinge ;  the  face  looks  lite  tliat  of  the  fox ;  they 
are  not  very  shy,  and  are  capable  of  being  do- 
mesticated; they  are  great  thieves,  with  a 
propensity  to  conceal  objects  of  no  nse  as  food ; 
besides  the  usual  articles  of  diet,  they  will  eat 
fish,  crabs,  reptiles,  insects,  small  birds,  and 
even  moUnsks  and  berries;  they  are  generally 
silent  and  hunt  by  day  or  by  moonlight;  they 
are  good  swimmers.  Several  species  are  de- 
scribed, ranging  from  Surinam  to  the  Falkland 
islands;  the  domesticated  specimens  differ  bat 
little  from  the  wild  originals,  except  in  the  tall 
being  less  bushy ;  the  average  height  is  15  in. ; 
there  are  five  toes  to  each  foot,  and  the  gape 
of  the  mouth  is  large  and  wolf-like ;  they  innnt 
pacas,  agoutis,  and  wild  gallinaceous  birds. 
AU  these  wild  dogs  cross  with  the  domesti- 
cated ones  of  the  country,  forming  the  most 
complicated  inter  mixtures.  ^Certain  varieties 
have  relapsed  into  a  wild  state.  In  Asia  Minor 
there  is  a  race  of  these  feral  dogs  (as  Hamilton 
Smith  colls  tjiem),  of  nearly  the  size  of  the 
local  wolf,  and  resembling  the  shepherd's  dc^ 
except  that  they  have  a  more  boshy  tail, 
sharper  nose,  and  the  fur  reddish  gray,  and 
that  they  hunt  in  packs  in  open  day.  A  smaller 
breed  is  found  in  Russia.  In  Santo  Domingo 
there  is  a  largo  feral  dog  of  the  race  of  hounds 
formerly  used  by  tlie  Spaniards  in  their  west- 
ern conquests;  it  is  about  28  in.  high,  with  a 
head  like  a  terrier,  and  the  genei'al  color  pale 
bluish  ash ;  its  scent  is  very  fine,  and  it  follows 
its  prey-  with  great  speed,  attacking  it  with 
ferocity;  fiocks  sometimes  suffer  from  its  dep- 
redations; it  is  believed  that  it  was  intro- 
duced into  Spain  from  the  north,  such  is  its 
resemblance  to  the  Danish  dog.  In  the  pampas 
of  South  America  are  troops  of  feral  dogs,  a 
mixture  of  all  the  breeds  of  the  country ;  their 
ears  are  erect  as  in  true  wild  canines ;  they 
are  bold  and  cunning,  destroying  many  of  the 
young  of  the  wild  herds  of  cattle  and  hoi'ses; 
when  redomesticatcd,  they  are  remarkable  for 
their  courage,  sagacit.v,  and  aoate  sense  of  smell, 
— Of  the  true  domesticated  races,  the  arcdo 
dogs  of  Itoth  hemispheres  are  large,  of  wolfish 
aspect,  with  pointed  nose,  erect  ears,  and  long 
hair  of  mixed  black  and  white;  they  are  fierce, 
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bold,  uid  etroug;  tbey  Bvrim  ezoelienUj,  bnr- 
row  in  the  snow,  and  will  drag  the  native 
eledges  for  bonra  at  a  time  several  miles  an 
hoar.     The  arctic  voyages  have  made  read- 


Etqulmuu  Dog. 
ers  familiar  with  the  habits,  appearance,  and 
valaable  properlJea  of  the  Eaqnimauz  dog; 
this  species  {C.  borealit,  Desm.)  is  probably 
the  same  aa  the  Siberian  dog.  The  Hare  In- 
dian dog  (C.  lagopug.  Rich.),  according  to  Sir 
John  RicbardaoD,  is  peculiar  to  the  region  of 
Uackenzie  river  and  Great  Bear  take ;  it  U  in- 
termediate in  size  between  the  wolf  and  fox, 
baa  erect  ears,  baaby  tdl,  and  a  general  gr^y 
color,  with  white  and  black  markings';  the  hair 
ia  long,  and  at  ita  baae,  aa  in  all  arcUo  dogs,  ia 
a  thick  wool ;  it  is  nhont  14  in.  high,  and  ia 
oaed  for  hunting  and  not  for  draught;  it  ia 


playful  and  affectionate,  though  not  very  docile. 
1q  the  Hudson  Hay  t«rritory,  in  Canada,  and 
in  the  Lake  Superior  mineral  district,  there  is 
a  mongrel  race  of  dogs  which  take  the  place 


of  horses  during  winter ;  tbey  are  hardy,  easily 
managed,  strong,  bearing  abas«,  scanty  food, 
and  fatigne  without  mormnr ;  they  are  invalu- 
able to  the  hunter,  Indian,  half-breed,  and 
traveller  in  these  snow-clad  regions;  no  par- 
tJcnlar  breed  ia  sought  for,  the  only  qualities 
valued  being  strength  and  endurance.  The 
Newfoundland  dog  {G.  Terrm  Nova,  Smith) 
eeems  to  be  indigenous  to  America;  it  is  long- 
er than  the  Esqaimaus  dog,  less  compact, 
with  a  wider  muzzle,  drooping  ears,  and  long 
hair  disposed  to  curl ;  it  is  a  handsome  and 
powerful  dog,  very  intelligeut,  trusty,  and  kind ; 
the  pare  breed  ia  almost  aemi-palmated,  making 
them  the  best  water  dogs ;  crossed  with  the 
hound,  they  attain  an  enormonit  size ;  the  gen- 
eral color  is  black,  with  some  fidvous  about 
the  eyes,  nose,  throat,  and  joints,  and  while 
about  the  feet  and  end  of  the  toiL  Anecdoks 
of  the  sagacity  of  this  weU  known  breed  are 
immmerabie.  The  Nootka  dog  (C.  lanigtr, 
Smith)  is  noted  for  its  thick  and  matted  tiir. 
which  the  natives  mix  with  wool  and  make 
into  garments;   the  describer  of  this  specie« 
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thinks  it  indicates  that  the  Esquii 
Newfoundland  races  were  derived  from  Asiatic 
oripnals,  perhapa  from  tlie  dog  of  Siberia.  At 
the  head  of  the  list  of  the  domestic  canines  of 
temperate  Europe  stands  the  shepherd's  dog 
{C.  domtitievt,  Linn.),  still  with  the  wolf-iike 
stature.heud,  and  hair;  ita  appearance  is  rather 
unpromising ;  ita  shaggy  hair  is  generally  va- 
ried black  and  gray,  the  ears  are  short  and 
erect,  and  the  tall  is  bushy  and  curved ;  having 
been  trained  from  time  imroemorial  tothecore 
of  flocks,  its  peculiar  faculties  seem  to  be  in- 
stinctive, and  ita  sagacity,  fidelity,  and  courago 
are  not  eicelled  by  any  species  of  d(^;  the 
height  is  not  quite  2  ft.,  but  the  form  is  very 
muscular.  This  breed  ia  confined  to  temperate 
and  southern  Europe.  Tbe  true  shepherd's 
dog  attends  the  flocks,  keeps  them  together, 
and  protects  them  from  violence.  A  varietj 
called  the  drover's  dog,  somewhat  larger  ami 
more  rugged,  ia  of  great  assistance  in  dncing 
sheep  and  oattia  to  market.    The  great  wolf 
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dog  (C  PomeraniM  T  linn.)  has  all  the  sagaci- 
ty of  the  ahepherd'a  dog,  with  a  strength  which 
enables  him  to  reaiat  Buccesafullj  the  attacli  of 
a  wolf  j  it  'a  large,  wliitigh  cloaded  with  brows, 
with  pointed  nose,  erect  ears,  and  long  silk; 
luir ;  it  is  most  conunon  in  soatbera  barope. 
The  Alpine  or  St.  Bernard  dog  is  uoiversallf 
tnown;  the  old  race  resembled  the  Ncw- 
fonndlanil  dc^,  but  the  present  doga  are  short- 
hured,  with  very  broad  feet,  and  gonerall; 
of  a  fawn  color;  their  bark  ia  ancommonly 
load  and  deep.  Thej  are  trained  to  carry 
food,  wine,  and  warm  coverings,  attached  to 
their  bodies  and  necks ;  thoy  depart  in  the 
morning,  aft«r  violent  snow  storms,  in  search 
of  lost  travellers,  and  are  followed  by  the 
monks.  Many  lives  have  been  saved  through 
their  instrumentality ;  but  now  that  the  roads 
are  better  and  more  easily  followed,  and  the 
inhabitants  in  the  upper  valleys  more  numer- 
oas,  their  services  are  less  frequently  called  for. 
In  the  gnbdivision  of  the  watoh  dogs  of  F. 
Cavier  are  found  some  of  the  largest  canines, 
and  eapeoially  the  fierce  racea  mentioned  by 
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ancient  sntfaors;  they  have  short  hur  and  a 
wide  mnzzle,  hilt  in  their  skulls  they  resemble 
the  wolf;  the  typical  color  is  mfous,  whioii  is 
more  or  less  mixed  with  black  and  white;  oc- 
cnpying  the  northern  temperate  zone,  they  are 
probably  descended  from  the  lyciscan  doga, 
mixed  toward  the  south  with  the  mastiff  race. 
They  are  less  docile  and  sagacious  than  the 
former  gronps,  bat  more  watchful  and  noisy, 
and  have  considerable  courage,  and  are  there- 
fore generally  kept  by  the  humbler  elaases  to 
protect  their  forma;  from  this  cause  they  are 
greatly  crossed,  and  are  doubtless  the  progeni- 
tors of  the  mongrel  races  of  western  Europe ; 
from  their  moderate  powers  of  smelling  they 
are  of  little  use  in  hunting.  The  Suliote  dog 
{C.  Suillut,  Gmel.),  sometimes  called  boar 
hound  in  Germany,  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
fiercest  breeds;  it  is  sometimes  nearly  4  tt. 
high  at  the  shoulder.  Resembling  this  is  the 
Danish  dog  (C.  glaaeui,  Smith),  but  smoother, 
with  shorter  ears,  and  of  a  alaty  bine  color. 
The  matiD  dog  (£^  laniariui,  Linn.)  has  the 
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head  elongated  and  the  forehead  flat,  the  ears 
pendulous  at  the  tips,  the  hair  rugged,  of  a 
yellowish  fawn  color  with  blackish  rays ;  the 
height  ia  about  2  ft. ;  being  hold,  strong,  and 
active,  it  is  valuable  for  a  house  and  sheep  dog. 
The  Poe  dog  (C.  Pacific-a»,  Smith)  seems  to  be 
indigenous  to  the  South  sea  islands,  and  once 
was  very  abundant  in  the  Hawiuian  group; 
the  muzzle  is  pointed,  the  ears  erect,  the  back 
long,  the  limbs  crooked,  and  the  hair  smooth 
and  tan-colored ;  its  food  ia  vegetable,  with  a 
little  fish,  and  it  is  much  esteemed  by  the  ne- 
tivea  as  an  article  of  diet;  the  aboriginal  race 
ia  now  lost,  from  mixture  with  the  imported 
dogs  of  Europe.  The  dogs  of  Patagonia  are 
as  large  as  fox  hounds,  and  woh'-like  in  appear- 
ance; those  of  Tierra  del  Faego  are  smaller, 
resembling  a  cross  between  the  fos,  shepherd's 
dog,  and  terrier.  Their  dogs  are  of  great  value 
to  the  natives  of  these  regions.  In  France 
and  several  other  countries,  especially  Holland, 
dogs  are  frequently  employed  as  draught  ani- 
mala,  and  in  Kamtohatk^  and  Greenland  almost 
exclusively  for  the  same  purpose. — Cuvier  has 
asserted  that  the  dogwasperhaps  necessary  for 
the  establishment  of  human  society ;  though 
this  may  not  be  apparent  in  the  most  highly 
civilized  communities,  a  moment's  reflection 
will  convince  ua  that  barbaroua  nations  owe 
much  of  their  elevation  above  the  brate  to  the 
possession  of  the  dog.  That  man  haa  been  able 
to  make  auoh  extensive  use  of  this  animal  mnst 
depend  on  innate  qualities  in  the  races,  as,  for 
instance,  keenness  of  scent  and  the  desire  to 
I  chose,  in  the  hound ;  the  impulse  to  seek  ob- 
jects, in  the  spaniel  and  pointer ;  the  tendency 
to  watch  and  guard  in  the  shepherd's  dog  and 
mastiff.  The  activity  of  their  brain  is  shown 
by  their  proneness  to  dream.  Itis  said  that  the 
ancients  were  fond  of  the  fleah  of  doga ;  it  is 
well  known,  that  the  Polynesians,  Chinese,  and 
American  Indians  consider  it  a  great  delicacy ; 
when  fed  principally  on  vegetable  food,  it  is 
palatable  and  nutritious. — The  monument^  of 
Egypt  show  that  doga,  like  men,  were  as  dis- 
tinct in  their  races  thousands  of  yeara  ago  as 
now ;  and  it  becomes  interesting  to  inquire  if 
there  are  fossil  dogs.  Fossil  canines  have  cer- 
tainly been  found,  but  these  have  been  referred 
without  examination  as  a  mattec  of  coarse  to 
wolves,  foxes,  and  jackals,  and  not  to  doga; 
they  are  chietiy  met  with  in  the  pliocene  caves, 
in 'the  drift,  and  in  the  alluvium.  The  fact 
has  been  already  mentioned  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  distinguish  the  different  species  of 
canidee  by  their  skeletons,  except  by  the  size 
of  the  bones.  The  domestic  doga  have  the  last 
tubercular  tooth  wider  than  that  of  the  wolf, 
and  the  teeth  of  many  of  the  cave  dogs  differ 
from  those  of  the  domestic  races  only  in  being 
larger.  Dr.  Lund  discovered  fossil  dogs  larger 
than  any  now  living  in  the  caves  of  Brazil,  as- 
sociat«d  with  an  extinct  monkey ;  a  wmilar 
association  has  been  found  in  a  etratnm  of- 
marl,  nnder  compact  limestone,  in  the  Pyre- 
nees.   Dr.  Schmerling  has  described  several 
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fossils  of  the  tme  dog,  eriileDtlj  belODging  to 
two  dtetinct  varieties,  differing  in  size  fi-om 
those  of  tho  wolf  and  fox  found  ia  the  same 
locality.  Cuvier  sajn  of  the  bones  of  a  fossil 
canU  from  the  cftvo  of  Gailenreoth,  that  they 
resemble  those  of  the  dog  more  tliau  the  wolf, 
yet  he  does  not  poBitively  declare  them  to 
belong  to  the  former.  Marcet  de  Serres  has 
described  two  species  of  dogs  found  in  a  ma- 
rine tertiary  limestone,  one  reserabUng  the 
pointer,  the  other  much  BmHller.  The  frontal 
elevation  in  the  sknil  of  the  dog  is  greater  than 
that  of  the  wolf,  aod  tho  sknll  of  a  small  canine 
with  this  character  strongly  marked,  from  a 
bone  oave  Id  England,  waa  pronounced  by  Mr. 
ClifC  that  of  a  small  bulldog  or  a  large  png. 
Distinct  traces  of  at  least  four  types  of  dogs 
have  been  found  in  a  fossil  state,  the  Canary 
dog,  the  pointer,  the  hound,  and  the  bulldog, 
with  a  smaller  one  classed  by  Schmerling  wiUi 
the  tnmspit;  and  as  many  of  tlicse  are  known 
to  be  hybrids,  the  list  most  probably  bo  further 
enlarged.  The  certain  antiquity  of  these  bones, 
wfaetjier  tiiej  have  lieen  referred  to  the  proper 
race  of  dogs  or  not,  is  sufficient  to  destroy  the 
clums  of  the  wolf,  jackal,  or  foi  to  the  eicln- 
dve  paternity  of  the  domestic  dogs.  As  there 
ore  nndonbted  wild  canines  which  are  true 
dt^s,  there  is  no  improbability  that  some  of 
these  fossil  remains  may  have  belonged  to  such 
prior  to  their  subjugation  and  domestication 
by  man ;  and  there  is  no  more  necessity  of  re- 
ferring the  fossil  canines  to  a  eingio  species 
than  the  domesticated  ones.  The  size  of  the 
fossil  dogs  is  no  greater  than  that  of  some  liv- 
ing races  mentioued  in  the  text. — Those  de- 
sirous of  pursning  the  sabject  of  dogs  more 
fully  are  referred  to  the  writings  of  Buffon, 
Fr£d6ric  Cuvier,  and  Col.  Ilomilton  Smith.  See 
also  Bbaclk,  Bloodhound,  Bulldoo,  Gbbt- 
Hoi^D,  IIoiraJD,  Mastiff,  Powteb,  Spanibl, 
and  Tbbhieb. 

DOG  DAYS  (Lat.  diea  eanlciilaret),  among  the  . 
ancients,  tho  period  of  greatest  heat  in  sum-  | 
mer,  so  named  because  in  the  latitudes  uf  the 
Mediterranean  this  period  nearly  corresponded 
with  that  in  which  the  dog  star  rose  at  the 
same  time  with  the  sua.  To  this  conjunction 
all  antiquity,  ond  all  the  later  followers  of  ju- 
dicial astrology,  ascribed  a  malignant  influence. 
Tbo  heliacal  rising  of  the  dog  star  is  a  very 
indefinite  phenomenon ;  its  precise  dates  can- 
not be  determined,  and  owing  to  the  precession 
of  the  equinoxes  it  does  not  now  occar  till 
about  Ang.  10,  when  the  greatest  heat  of  the 
season  is  often  over.  So  uncertain  is  the  time 
that  the  ancients  indiscriminately  ascribe  the 
evil  Influence  to  Sirins  and  Procyon  (the  lar- 
gest stars  respectively  of  Canis  Mtuor  and 
Minor),  though  there  is  several  days'  differ- 
ence in  their  heliacal  risings.  The  modem 
almanac  makers  sometimes  reckon  the  dog 
days  from  July  24  to  Aug.  24,  and  sometimes 
from  July  8  to  Aug,  11. 

DOCE  (Lat.  dm,  a  leader),  the  title  of  tho 
elective  chief  magistrate  in  the  repubbcs  of 


DOGE 

Yeuice  and  Genoa.  The  digpit?  or  office  wm 
called  dogato.  Thedt^sof  Venice  were  elect- 
ed for  lite.  The  first  of  tliem  was  called  to 
the  dignity  in  the  year  697,  when  Venice  bad 
scarcely  risen  to  the  importance  of  a  city,  and 
he  and  his  successors  ruled  it  as  sovereigns,  with 
nearly  absolute  power.  But  when  the  state 
grew  mightier  both  on  land  and  sea.  through 
commerce  and  conquests,  its  nobles  cootinually 
strove  to  check  the  power  and  iuflaence  of 
their  elective  head,  and  tlie  government  became 
more  and  more  oligarchical,  its  form  more  and 
more  republican,  the  dogat«  a  mafnstracy,  and 
finally  a  mere  title.  A  change  in  the  constitn- 
tioD  toward  the  end  of  the  I2tb  centnry  pot 
the  whole  legislative  power  into  the  hands  of 
the  council  of  470  ;  this  elected  the  ezecudTe 
council  of  G  and  the  80  pregadi,  and  tho  doge 
was  elected  by  12  electors,  chosen  by  24  mem- 
bers of  the  great  council.  The  first  chief  ma- 
gistrate thus  elected  was  Sebastiano  Ziani 
(1  I7li),  who,  in  order  to  make  his  dignity,  now 
stripped  of  every  power,  at  least  popular,  dis- 
tributed money  among  the  people  at  his  instal- 
lation ;  an  act  adopted  by  his  successors  as  one 
of  thi  ceremonies  of  inaugnratloc.  Another 
ceremony  introduced  by  the  same  doge  was 
that  of  marrying  the  sea  by  a  ring  tbrown  into 
the  waves  of  the  Adriatic,  wliich  emblem  of 
power  over  the  mighty  element  was  bestowed 
upon  him  with  many  other  marks  of  dignity  by 
Pope  Alexander  111.,  whom  he  supported  in 
his  long  and  bloody  struggle  against  the  em- 
peror of  Germany,  Frederick  Borbarossa.  A 
new  council  of  40,  established  in  1179.  and 
vested  with  supreme  judicial  power,  also  served 
to  circumscribe  the  prerogatives  of  the  doge. 
It  was  in  vain  that  many  a  chief  ma^trate 
covered  his  oiHco  ond  the  slate  with  glory;  in 
vain  that  Enrico  Dandolo,  the  nearly  blind 
nonc^narian,  led  tlie  victorious  fleet  of  the 
fourth  cmsodo  to  Constantinople  (lS02-'4), 
that  he  was,  at  both  attacks,  amcmg  ttie  flrst  to 
storm  it,  that  he  refused  the  conquered  impe- 
rial crown ;  the  nobility  were  incessantly  bent 
on  the  humiliation  of  the  so-calied  chief  of  lbs 
state,  which  waa  completed  in  the  second  half 
of  tho  IBth  century,  and  at  tho  beginning  uf  ilie 
next,  by  the  new  and  last  election  law,  tbe 
most  compUcated  instrument  of  indirect  exer- 
cise of  sovereignty  that  has  ever  been  framed, 
by  the  introduction  under  Gradenigo  of  tbe 
hereditary  nobility  and  its  golden  book,  and  tbe 
establishment  of  the  terrible  council  of  ten, 
supreme  in  power,  irresponsible,  and  judgesof 
the  doge  him^lC  Stripped. of  nearly  all  his 
prerogatives,  the  power  of  the  doge  was  con- 
fined to  the  command  of  the  army  and  the  op- 
portunity of  profiting  by  the  frequent  strifes 
and  contentions  of  the  diSbrent  councilit  and 
classes ;  and  the  office  became  so  burdensome 
that  a  law  had  to  be  enacted  (1389)  prohibitinft 
any  one  from  laying  it  down,  and  that  in  13S7 
Contarini  had  to  be  forced  to  accept  iL  The 
doge  received  ambassadors,  bnt  could  give  them 
DO  answer  of  his  own,  and  their  letters  be 
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opened  in  the  presence  of  the  senate ;  money 
WIS  strack  in  bis  n&me,  bnt  without  his  stamp 
III  arms.  He  was  not  allowed  to  leave  the 
ritr.  to  aoDoimoe  his  acccession  to  any  but 
princes  of  Italy,  to  accept  presents,  to  possess 
eitAtes  in  foreign  countries,  or  to  marry  his 
danghters  to  foreigners.  His  children  and 
relAtiTea  n-ero  excluded  from  ererj  important 
office.  He  was  surrounded  by  spies,  fined  for 
erery  transgresffloo,  and  his  cundutt  scniti- 
□izeid  after  his  death  by  a  tribnnat  of  three  in- 
qoisitoTS  and  five  correctors.  The  ofhce  was 
destroyed  with  the  state  in  1797,  by  the 
French,  under  Bonaparte. — In  Genoa,  the  first 
do^  was  elected  for  life  in  1339,  after  the  yIo- 
t«ry  of  the  piopular  party  over  that  of  the  no- 
bility, and  voluntarily  shared  his  power  with  a 
council  of  state  consisting  of  twelve  members, 
Bx  from  the  nobility  and  six  from  the  people. 
Bat  during  the  long  internal  and  external  con- 
tentions at  this  republic,  the  dogate  was  often 
modified,  and  sometimes  even  abolished.  An- 
drea Doria.  the  great  admiral,  and  the  deliverer 
of  the  republic  from  tiie  yolte  of  the  French  in 
1328.  reorganized  it,  and  his  constitution  re- 
mained, but  slightly  altered,  till  tiio  French 
conquest  (1797).  According  to  it,  the  doge, 
irho  must  tie  a  noble,  and  60  years  of  a^e,  was 
elected  for  two  years;  he  presided  in  the  two 
l^zislative  councils,  of  300  and  of  lUO ;  had  the 
right  of  proposing  and  vetoing  laws ;  exercised 
tlie  executive  power  with  12  secret  conncillors ; 
and  resided  in  the  palace  of  the  republic.  The 
Eeremonies  and  restrictions  connected  with  his 
election  and  dignity  were  similar  to  those  in 
Venice.  Napoleon,  having  founded  the  re- 
public of  Liguria,  restored  tliis  ancient  dignity 
il^M>2),  and  abolished  both  when  elected  em- 
peror of  the  French  (1804). 

BOG  FISB,  a  cartilaginous  plagiostome,  of 
the  family  iqualida  or  sharks,  and  the  genns 
aoint-Aiat  fKiaso),  of  the  class  selachians  of 
Asaasiz.  This  genus  is  characterized  by  two 
dorsal  fins  with  a  strong  spine  before  each; 
the  firat  dorsal  is  behind  the  line  of  pectorals, 
the  second  t>etween  the  ventral  and  caudal 
^aces:  nu  anal  fin;  temporal  orifices  large; 
ftin  rongh  in  one  direction,  the  scales  heart- 
ihsped  with  a  central  spine  directed  backward ; 
trtjtb  in  several  rows,  sharp  and  cutting,  with 
the  points  directed  backward  and  ontward. 
The  common  dog  fish  (A.  Amerieaniit,  Storer) 
b&s  the  upper  part  of  the  body  of  a  slate  color, 
deepest  OD  the  head  and  lightest  on  tlie  sides, 
ind  white  below ;  just  under  the  anterior  por> 
tioD  of  the  lateral  line  is  a  row  of  circular 
white  spots,  and  a  few  similar  ones  are  irregu- 
larly distributed  on  the  back  ;  the  young  are 
5til]  more  spotted;  the  length  does  not  exceed 
5  ft.  The  species  is  found  from  Uavis  strait 
to  New  Jersey.  Dog  fish  in  ejirmg  and  autumn 
appear  in  lai^  numbers  in  Massachusetts  bay, 
and  the  re»dents  of  some  towns  on  Gape  Cod 
eive  np  all  other  bosiness  at  these  times  to  fish 
tor  them ;  they  are  valuable  for  the  oil  fVom 
the  liveri,  for  the  food  of  swine,  and  for  the 


I  polishing  property  of  their  skin.  The  weight 
varies  from  8  to  25  lbs.  They  remain  in  shal- 
low water  three  or  four  days,  at  which  time 
they  are  easily  caught  with  the  hook;  they 


Dog  FlBb  (.tcaotUu  Amolaiu). 

feed  on  garbage,  and  may  be  called  the  scav- 
engers of  the  sea.  The  young  are  brought 
forth  alive,  and  are  often  seen  swimming  about 
with  the  yolk  bag  attached.  In  the  British 
provinces  they  are  dried,  and  in  tiie  winter 
given  to  pigs,  which  thrive  well  uiion  them; 
the  refuse  parts  are  used  for  manure.  The 
dog  fish  (ocantMat)  of  Europe  is  a  different 
species ;  its  flesh  is  eaten  in  Scotland.  Along 
the  east  coast  of  England  it  is  called  the  bone 
dog;  it  troubles  the  fishermen  by  cutting  off 
their  hooks;  according  to  Mr.  Couch,  it  bonds 
itself  into  a  bow  for  the  purpose  of  using  its 
spines,  and  then  by  a  sudden  motion  causes 
them  to  spring  asunder  in  opposite  directions. 
Three  species  of  teylUum  (Cuv.),  of  a  reddish 
brown  color  with  numerous  spots,  are  called 
dog  fish  in  Europe. — There  is  another  shark 

Smvttelug  canit,  Mitch.),  also  viviparous,  called 
og  finh.  In  tliis  genua  the  teeth  are  blunt, 
forming  a  close  pavement  in  each  jaw ;  the 
first  dorsal  is  in  advance  of  the  ventrais ;  there 
are  no  spines ;  the  body  is  cylindrical  and 
elongated,  of  a  uniform  slatfi  color  on  the  back 
and  sides,  and  dusky  white  below;  the  head  is 
fiat  between  the  eyes.  This  shark  grows  to  a 
length  of  5  ft.,  and  is  very  eommou  in  Long 
Island  sound,  where  it  is  taken  in  nets  spread 
for  other  fish;  from  the  form  of  the  teeth  it  is 
probable  that  the  food  consists  principally  of 
Crustacea  and  mollusks;  it  is  not  common  on 
the  coast  of  Massachusetts,  but  is  abundant 
on  the  shores  of  Now  Jersey,  where  it  is  very 
troublesome  to  the  fishermen  by  stealing  their 
baits  and  driving  away  other  more  edible 
species ;  its  flesh,  thongb  occasionally  eaten,  is 
coarse,  rank,  and  unp^table.  In  Europe  the 
species  of  this  genus  are  often  called  nonnd 
fish ;  the  M.  Iiecu  CCnv.)  is  called  the  smooth 
hound  from  the  softness  of  the  skin,  and  ray- 
roontbed  dog  fish  from  the  peculiar  conforma- 
tion of  the  teeth. — The  dog  fish  of  the  great 
lakes  of  North  America  is  a  soft-rayed  bony 
fish,  generally  placed  in  the  herring  family,  and 
the  genua  ainiit  (l.inn.). 

DOG  GBtSS.    See  Couch  Grass. 

D0€  SlUt,  or  SIrias,  the  brightest  star  in  the 
heavens,  belonging  to  the  constellation  Cania 
Migor.    Sir  J.  Herschel  estimates  its  light  aa 
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c  than  twofold  that  of  C&nopns, 
the  second  Htar  in  brilliancy,  and  more  than 
fourfold  that  of  Alpha  Ceutauri,  tbo  third, 
whoso  light  the  same  astronomer  takes  as  the 
Btondnrd  fur  first  magnitade  stars.  But  the 
variable  Eta  Ar);6s,  sbininK  now  as  a  eixth 
magnitude  star,  neorlj  equalled  Siriiis  in  lustre 
80  years  ago.  Sirine  was  known  to  the  an- 
cients as  a  red  star,  Ptolemy  describing  it  as 
iiroia^fio(,  reddish  yellow,  and  Seneca  speaking 
of  it  as  ruddier  even  than  Mara.  Its  light  at 
present  is  perfectly  white.  £;Amined  with 
the  spectroscope  by  Rutherfiird  and  Hnggins, 
it  shows  a  spectmm  crossed  by  a  mnltitude  of 
fine  lines,  and  b^  four  very  strong  lines.  The 
four  lines  are  identified  with  tne  hydrogen 
lines.  Their  strength  and  breadth  seem  to 
imply  that  the  star  is  surrounded  by  an  es- 
tensive  atmosphere  of  hydrogen,  existing  close 
to  the  photosphere,  at  a  very  great  pressure. 
From  a  measurement  of  the  position  of  the  F 
line  of  hydrogen,  which  appears  slightly  dis- 

E laced  toward  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum, 
luggios  has  inferred  that  the  star  is  receding 
from  ns  at  the  rate  of  about  29  miles  a  second, 
or,  taking  into  account  the  sun's  own  motion, 
at  the  rate  of  26  miles  a  second  in  space.  Late- 
ly, however,  be  has  seen  reason  to  believe  that 
this  estimate  of  the  velocity  is  too  high.  The 
.  onnnal  parallax  of  Sirius  has  been  estimated 
at  0'150"  by  Henderson  and  Maclear,  and  at 
0-250"  by  Cleveland  Abb6.  If  we  assume 
0'2"  as  the  value,  the  distance  of  the  star  ex- 
ceeds about  a  million  times  the  distance  of  the 
son.  From  the  observed  apparent  motion  of 
the  star  upon  the  celestiul  sphere,  it  follows, 
assuming  this  estimate,  that  it  is  travelling 
athwart  the  direction  of  the  lino  of  sight  at 
the  rate  of  about  16  miles  a  second.  Com- 
bining this  motion  with  Iluggins's  estimate  of 
the  motion  of  recestdon,  it  follows  that  it  is 
actually  moving  through  space  at  the  rate  of 
S3  miles  a  second.  Certain  peculiarities  of  the 
proper  motion  of  Sirius  have  led  astronomers 
to  the  belief  that  the  star  has  a  companion, 
not  equally  bright,  but  large  enough  to  give 
Sirius  an  appreciable  motion  of  circulation 
around  their  common  centre  of  gravity. 

DOGWOOD  (c(?mu«,  Linn.),  small  decidnona 
trees  or  shrubs  of  the  order  eornaeea,  natives 
of  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America,  of  which 
thereare  several  species.  C.alCernifolia(L\'na.), 
the  alternate-leaved  dogwood,  is  indigenous  to 
North  America,  and  is  found  in  shady  woods 
or  by  river  banks  in  every  latitude.  It  fre- 
quently attains  a  height  of  15  to  20  ft.  The 
leaves  are  alternate,  ovate,  and  acute ;  flowers 
white,  May  to  July;  fruit  dark  blue,  ripeuing 
in  October.  Of  all  the  species  of  comw«,  the 
flowering  dogwood  {C.  florida,  Linn.)  is  the 
most  beautiful,  and  in  its  native  soil  under 
favorable  circnmstanoes  attains  a  height  of 
30  to  35  ft.  The  specific  name  fl(rri4a  was 
bestowed  because  of  the  profusion  of  its  flow- 
ers. Specific  characters;  branches  shining; 
leaves  ovate,  acuminate,  pale  beneath ;  flowers 


umbellate,  protruded  after  the  leaves;  leaves 
of  involncro  large,  ronndish,  retuse,  white  and 
very  showy ;  drupes  ovate  and  bright  red. 
It  is  found  as  far  northward  oe  New  Hamp- 


AlUniU-lMiral  DoffwoDd  (Gcniiu  ■U«raUbtls). 

shire,  but  particularly  abounds  in  New  Jersey, 
Pemisylvonia,  Maryland,  and 'Virginia,  where 
the  soil  is  moist;  in  Florida  and  the  Cai-olinas 
it  is  found  only  in  swamps ;  in  Ohio,  Kentucky. 
and  Tennessee,  it  is  not  found  in  the  forests 
eicept  where  tbo  soil  is  gravelly.  It  was  first 
described  in  Bay's  HUtoria  Flantanim  (1686- 
1T04),  and  afterward  by  Catesby  in  his  "Natural 
History  of  Carolina,"  The  wood  is  hard,  fine- 
grained, and  susceptible  of  a  high  ptriish.     It 


FloweHng  Dogwood  (Comui  fltddt). 

enters  into  the  construction  of  many  articles  of 
omnment  and  utility,  such  as  the  handles  of 
mallets,  toys,  harrow  teeth,  hames  for  horse 
coUara,  and  the  shoeing  of  sleds.    The  inner 
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bark  is  very  bitter,  and  has  medicinal  proper- 
tied »imilftr  to  Peruvian  bark ;  tho  sargeoDS 
of  the  coofederate  snny  found  it  their  best 
il':;>endeDce  in  the  absence  of  quinia.  It  is 
said  to  coDttun  a  principle,  cornine,  Himilar  to 
>',amis;  the  cornine  nsed  bj  the  ecleeticB  is  a 
(v^iaoid  precipitate  resulting  from  treating  a 
<rong  tinctoro  with  wat«r ;  it  contains  much 
t^nic  acid.  The  bark  may  be  nsed  instead  of 
^Is  ia  the  mannfaotare  of  ink;  the  Indians 
obt^ned  a  scarlet  dye  from  the  bark  of  the 
n-its.  The  flowering  dogwood  ia  frequently 
eoltirated  as  an  ornamental  tree,  its  large 
Sotrers,  which  rival  the  whiteness  of  snow, 
affi^rding  a  pleasing  contrast  with  the  deep 
pven  of  the  surrounding  foliage.^Tbe  name 
diigwood  is  improperly  given  in  some  parts 
of  the  United  States  to  the  rhju  venenata,  a 
species  of  poisonoos  anmach. 

DOL,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Ule-et-Vilaine,  18  m.  8.  E.  of  St.  Valo ; 
pop.  in  1866,  4,230.  It  contain  a  fine  cathe- 
dnL  and  possesses  considerable  historical  in- 
terest. Dnring  the  middle  ages  it  was  fre- 
quently besieged,  and  passed  into  many  differ- 
ent bands.  In  1T93  it  was  garrisoned  by  the 
Vendesna,  and  snccessfnliy  resisted  an  attack 
at  the  republican  troops.  The  old  fortifica- 
tions of  the  town  are  still  standing. 

DOUBEIXA,  PiMu  Cwwilis,  a  Roman  gen- 
eral, bom  about  70  B.  0.,  died  in  48.  He  was 
anted  for  his  profligacy,  and  ia  said  to  have 
committed  several  capital  crimes  in  his  yonth 
which  bat  for  Cicero  would  have  cost  him  his 
life.  About  60  he  pet  away  his  wife  Fabia, 
and,  notwithstanding  his  debauched  character 
ind  the  oppowtion  of  Cicero,  married  Tnllia, 
the  daughter  of  the  latter.  In  the  next  year 
the  argent  demands  of  his  creditors  compelled 
him  to  leave  Rome,  and  he  sought  refuge  in 
the  .camp  of  Ctesar,  to  the  great  sorrow  of 
Cioero.  After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  in 
which  he  took  part,  he  returned  to  Rome  and 
became  a  tribune.  His  acts  led  to  bloody 
Ftmgglas  between  the  two  parties,  which  did 
not  cease  nntil  CEe.sar's  arrival  in  the  automil. 
Cxsar  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  punisli  him, 
but  to  get  him  out  of  the  city  took  him  with 
him  to  Africa  and  in  his  campaign  against  the 
cons  of  Pompey  in  Spain.  He  promised  Dola- 
bella  the  consalship  in  44,  but  Antony  opposed 
bim.  The  senate  was  to  decide  on  the  opposi- 
tion on  March  16,  when  Cnsar'a  assassination 
ctianged  everything.  Dolabella  at  once  seized 
the  consular  fasces,  approved  of  the  murder, 
caused  Gfisar's  altar  to  be  thrown  down,  and 
crucified  or  threw  from  the  Tarpeian  rock  ' 
many  who  were  anxious  to  pay  Otosar  divine 
honors.  His  conduct  pleased  the  republican 
party,  and  he  was  awarded  the  province  of 
byria.  On  his  vray  thither  he  committed  such 
strodoos  crimes  that  he  was  outlawed  by  the 
senate  and  declared  a  public  enemy.  Covins 
marched  against  him,  and  Dolabella,  to  avoid 
Ming  into  his  hands,  was  killed  by  one  of  his 
own  soldiers  by  Lis  own  orders. 
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DOLCI,  or  Mte,  Carl*,  or  CuIIn,  an  Italian 
painter,  born  in  Florence,  May  26, 1616,  died 
there,  Jan.  17,  1686.  His  father,  grandfather 
and  uncle  were  all  painters,  and  he  was  placed 
at  the  age  of  nine  with  Jacopo  Vignali.  Under 
Yignall's  tuition  Carlo's  gemns  developed  with 
such  remarkable  rapidity  that  after  a  few  years 
he  attempted  succeayfulty  a  full-length  figure 
of  St.  John.  He  next  produced  a  figure  of  his 
mother,  and  the  delicacy  and  tenderness  which 
marked  these  early  productions  attracted  much 
attention,  and  procured  for  him  employment  at 
home  and  abroad.  Ue  devoted  himself  almost 
exclusively  to  sacred  subjects.  His  works  are 
deficient  in  imaginative  gtnius,  but  they  are 
all  distingnished  by  agreeable  coloring,  a  re- 
markable relief  produced  by  his  skilful  man- 
agement of  chiaroscuro,  a  singular  delicacy 
of  composition,  and  a  finish  in  which  he  ap- 
proached almost  the  consummate  patience  and 
mdustry  of  the  great  Dutch  masters.  The 
sameness  of  expression  in  most  of  liis  pictures 
facilitates  copies  and  imitations,  which  abound 
all  over  Europe.  He  excelled  most  in  small 
pictures,  and  the  themes  in  which  he  was  most 
successful  are  borrowed  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Among  his  best  works  are  the  "  St. 
Anthony  "  in  the  Florentine  gallery,  the  "  St. 
Sebastian"  in  the  palazKO  Corsini,  the  "Four 
Evangelists"  in  the  palazzo  Ricardi  at  Flor- 
ence, "  Christ  Breaking  the  Bread  "  in  the 
marquis  of  Exeter's  collection  at  Burleigh,  and 
"  Herodias  with  the  Head  of  John  the  Baptist " 
and  "  St.  Cecilia,  or  the  Organ  Player,"  at 
Dresden.  Another  of  his  chief  productions, 
"  Christ  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  belongs  to 
the  collections  of  the  Louvre  in  Paris. — Aonebb, 
one  of  his  daughters,  who  married  a  merchant 
named  Carlo  Baci,  was  one  of  his  best  pupils, 
and  the  most  Bucoesafnl  copyist  of  his  works. 

DOLE  (anc.  Dola),  a  town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  the  Jura,  28  m.  8.  E.  of  Dijon ;  pop. 
in  1866,  11,098.  It  is  situated  on  the  slope 
and  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  on  the  right  bank  c^ 
the  river  Doubs,  near  the  canal  that  joins  the 
RhAne  and  the  Rhine.  The  railway  from  Di- 
jon to  Besanfon,  which  passes  the  town,  givea 
It  some  importance  as  a  place  of  transit  be- 
tween Paris  and  Switzerland.  It  has  a  college, 
a  public  library  of  40,000  volumes,  two  hospi- 
tals, and  the  niins  of  a  castle  built  in  the  12th 
century.  The  principal  building  is  the  cathe- 
dral of  Notre  Dame.  There  are  manufactures 
of  hosiery,  pottery,  and  chemicals,  iron-smelt- 
ing furnaces,  flour  mills,  tile  works,  tanneries, 
and  quarries.  Dflle  is  of  great  antiquity,  hav- 
ing been  a  considerable  town  under  the  Ro- 
mans, and  is  situated  on  the  old  road  leading 
fi-om  Lyons  to  the  Rhine.  Some  remains  of 
this  work,  as  well  as  of  an  ancient  aqueduct 
and  theatre,  are  still  to  be  seen.  It  was  for 
a  time  the  capital  of  Franche-ComtA  uid  the 
scat  of  a  parliament.  After  having  been  taken 
once  or  twice  previously,  it  was  captured  and 
dismantled  by  the  French  in  1674.  During 
the  Franco-German  war  it  was  for  a  time  the 
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faeadqnartora  of  Garibaldi.     It  was  oooupied 
hy  the  Germaiu  Nor.  14,  1870,  and  again  Jen. 

21,  leri. 

DOLF^  EUeue,  a  French  scholar  and  printer, 
bom  in  Orleana  in  1509,  bamed  as  a  heretic  in 
Paris,  Ang.  8,  1546,  He  was  fond  of  olasaical 
Btudiea,  and  one  of  the  especial  admirers  of 
Oioero,  and  warmlj  defended  thb  predilection 
against  the  sarcasma  of  Eraamos.  He  was 
rash  and  irapetaoos,  which  made  hiin  many 
enemies,  who  lost  no  opportunity  of  per- 
secnting  him.  Having  been  often  accused 
of  cheriahiog  heretical  sentimeDts,  he  was  at 
last  a^^iudged  an  atheist  by  an  ecclesiastical 
court  at  Paris,  in  consequence  of  an  expression 
which  he  oaed  in  his  translation  of  the  Axwehiu 
of  Plato,  which  was  not  to  be  found  in  the 
original ;  and  for  this  he  was  condemned. 

DOLGOBtfKl,  a  princely  family  of  Russia. 
Gbiqosi  in  I608-'I0  gallantlj  defended  a 
monaalery  near  Moscow  against  the  Polish 
forces  noder  Sapieha.  Inl624UABiA  married 
Czar  Michael,  founder  of  that  branch  of  the 
hoase  of  Romanoff  whioh  still  retains  the 
throne  of  Russia;  bat  she  died  four  months 
later.  YAEOT^born  in  1639,  was  Uberally  edu- 
cated, and  entered  the  ciril  service  in  1676, 
and  was  sent  aa  ambassador  to  the  western 
powers  in  1667.  He  entered  the  army  in  1695, 
and  distinguished  himself  in  the  campaign 
against  the  Turks,  especially  at  the  (dege  of 
Azov.  In  the  war  with  Sweden  he  was  cap- 
tured (1700)  uid  kept  a  prisoner  at  Stoohholin 
for  ten  years.  After  his  release  Peter  made 
him  a  senator  and  confided  to  him  the  most 
important  affairs  of  state.  He  died  in  St 
Petersburg  in  1730.  Yum  (George),  a  genera] 
under  Alexis  and  Feodor,  was  killed  in  the  Te~ 
volt  of  the  Strelitzes  (1683),  while  fighting  for 
the  claim  of  Peter  to  the  throne.  Mikuail,  his 
son,  who  had  tieen  a  minister  of  Feodor,  per- 
ished with  bis  &ther.  Ivan  was  the  friend  of 
Peter  II.,  to  whom  his  sister  Catharine  was 
betrothed;  but  the  czar  died  before  the  day 
aet  fur  the  marriage  (1730),  and  Ivan  made  a 
vain  attempt  to  have  him  name  Catharine  as 
his  successor.  He  then  aided  in  rising  Anna 
to  tlie  throne;  but  throngti  the  influence  of 
her  favorite,  Biron,  he  and  all  his  family  were 
exiled.  Afterward  recalled  from  exile,  he 
was  accused  of  conspiracy,  and  executed  at 
Novgorod  (1739).  Other  members  of  the  family 
were  eiiled.  Vasili,  bom  in  106T,  entered 
the  army  at  an  early  age,  and  in  17I6  had  risen 
to  the  rank  of  mt^or  general,  Peter  the  Great 
sent  him  on  a  special  mission  to  Poland,  and 
he  was  afterward  minister  to  France,  to  Ger- 
many, and  to  Holland.  In  1T16,  for  suspected 
complicity  with  the  czarevitch  Alexis,  he  waa 
banished ;  but  Catharine  recalled  him  in  1726, 
and  made  him  geueral-in-chief,  and  commander 
of  the  army  in  the  war  against  Persia.  In 
1T2S  Peter  II.  appointed  him  field  niarshol,  and 
the  next  year  he  became  pre»dent  of  the  coun- 
cil of  war.  In  1T39  he  was  imprisoned  on 
some  trivial  pretext;  but  when  Elizabeth  came 
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to  the  throne,  two  years  later,  she  released 
him  and  restored  his  marsbalBhip.  He  died 
in  1746.  Vabili,  nephew  of  the  precediag, 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  Catharine 
II.,  conquered  the  Crimea  in  a  short  campaign 
in  1771,  and  received  from  the  empress  the 
surname  of  Krimskoi.  VLAnuiiE  resided  for 
26  years  as  minister  of  Catharine  II.  at  the 
court  of  Frederick  the  Great,  whose  friendship 
he  gained.  Mikhail,  bom  in  1T66,  waa  aide- 
de-camp  to  Alexander,  and  served  in  the  cao- 
pugns  against  France  and  inMoIdaviain  1806- 
^6,  asdin  Finland  as  lieutenant  general  iu  ISOS, 
where  he  fell  in  battle.  Ivan,  bom  in  17M, 
spent  most  of  his  life  in  the  public  service,  bat 
cultivated  letters,  and  was  a  frequent  contribu- 
tor to  current  literature.  Ha  wrote  many  patri- 
otic poems,  and  is  especially  noted  for  his  epis- 
tles and  satires.  He  died  at  Moscow  in  Decem- 
ber, 182S.  Vabiu  was  minister  of  war  from 
184910  ISEfl,  and  was  then  for  some  time  min- 
ister to  France.  He  died  in  1668.  Petb,  bom 
in  Moscow  about  1817,  wrote  several  norks, 
among  which  ore :  Reciteil  de  genicdogiet  nitH* 
(St.  Petersburg,  1840-'41) ;  Notice  lur  la  prin- 
cipaZet  familUa  de  la  EuitU  (Brussels,  1843), 
an  English  translation  of  which  appeared  in 
London  In  1868;  DUtionnaira  dela  nnhUtM 
rutM  (St.  Petersburg,  1864-'7) ;  La  ttrite  mr 
la  Eiutie  (Paris,  1880),  for  which  the  Bunion 
government  banished  him  and  confiscated  his 
estates ;  and  La  France  tout  le  rtgitae  Bona- 
partiste  (Paris  and  London,  1864).  He  died 
in  Bem  in  August,  1868.  His  Mimoiret  wera 
published  after  his  death  in  Basel,  in  two 
volames  (!869-'7I). 

DOLUS,  the  monetary  unit  in  the  United 
States  and  several  other  countries,  both  of 
coined  money  and  money  of  account  All 
values  in  the  United  States  ore  expressed  in 
dollars  and  cents,  or  hundredths.  The  tenn 
mill,  for  the  ttVii  of  a  dollar,  is  rarely  em- 
ployed. The  dollar  unit,  as  a  money  of  ac- 
count, was  established  by  act  of  congress  of 
April  2,  1792,  and  the  same  act  provides  for 
tJie  coinage  of  a  silver  dollar  "  of  the  value  of 
a  Spanish  milled  dollar  as  the  same  is  now 
current,"  and  of  half  and  quarter  dollars  in 
proportion.  The  rilver  dollar  was  first  coined 
in  1794,  weighing  416  grains,  of  which  371i 
grains  were  pure  silver,  the  fineness  being 
892'4  thousandths.  The  act  of  Jan.  18,  1837, 
reduces  the  standard  weight  to  412)-  grains, 
but  increases  the  fineness  to  900  tbousaniiths, 
the  quantity  of  pure  silver  remaining  371} 
grains  as  before,  and  tlie  half  and  qaarter  dol- 
lars suffering  proportional  changes.  By  the 
act  of  Feb.  21,  1853,  the  half  dollar  was  re- 
duced in  weigiit  to  192  grains,  and  the  quarter 
dollar  in  proportion,  and  these  coins  became  a 
legal  tender  only  for  snms  not  exceeding  %% 
while  the  dollar  suffered  no  change  in  "'ci^t 
and  remained  a  legal  tender  for  all  snms.  The 
act  of  March  8,  1849,  directs  a  coinage  of  gold 
dollars.  They  were  issued  the  same  year, 
weighing  25^  grwns,  i^  fine,  28^  grains  be- 
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A  dne  and  weighing  T7'4  graiiiB.  The  act  of 
teb.  13, 1878,  known  ae  &o  "  ooinage  act  of 
Mli,"  makei  the  gold  dollar  the  unit  of  value, 
bm  effects  no  change  in  the  freight  or  lineueBS 
li  that  coin  or  of  the  three-dollar  piece,  which 
taeticues  to  be  a  legal  tender  for  dl  emns.  B; 
tbliict,  howerer,  a  "trade  dollar,"  weighing 
4^1  graias,  dedgned  for  the  ooDTenience  of 
axnmerce  with  China  and  Japan,  wae  sabsti- 
iQCed  for  the  old  silver  dollar,  while  the  weight 
aS  tk  half  dollar  woa  fixed  at  12  ^rama,  or 
IJi'l  prsioB,  half  the  weight  of  the  five-franc 
^otfe  of  France  and  other  £aropean  countries, 
tk  quarter  dollar  being  proportional.  The 
ineam  of  these  coins  is  nncbanged,  bnt  the 
slier  dollar  is  no  longer  a  legal  tender  for  Bums 
eicc«ding$5.  Tbentimberof  coins  of  each  kind 
proJBCed  at  the  mint  and  ita  branches,  from 
dicir  organization  to  Jane  80,  1873,  is  as  fol- 

flii»JArpl««« SWm 

CU^olhrpiBOMOnU) u.oia.tti 

IV^abr  piciJH  ^iTcr) 8.M\^d 

E^-doliB-pl«)e» 1BB,IM0J.TI 

<tiiirw-ilol]ir  plHca 87.SS6,iT4 

Tbolc  nnmbiT  ofpiHss S]4,S19,!«S 

Hie  ralae  of  the  coinage  ia  $140,938,897.— 
Tbe  lenn  ddlar  is  of  German  or^n.  During 
the  jeara  ]517-'2a  tbe  conota  Sohlick,  under 
>  ri^ht  of  mintage  conferred  b;  the  emperor 
fi^'inDond  in  1437  upon  their  house,  caused  to 
teslnickaseries  of  silver  coins  of  1  oz.  weighty 
milworthabontll3centaofourmone;.  These 
pitres  were  coined  at  Joachimsthal  (Joachim's 
hwi.  a  inining  town  of  Bohemia,  and  caroe  to 
Wkuown  in  circulation  as  Joaekitiathaler,  and 
tbeofor  shortness  2K>iI«r,'  and  this  name  for 
(oiui  aad  raouej  of  account  haa  been  wideir 
ued  m  the  German  states  ever  unce.  Some 
Germm  scholars,  however,  derive  the  term 
JialerfntD  talent,  which  in  the  middle  ages 
deaipiated  a  ponnd  of.  gold..  In  Norway  and 
SredcD  we  find  the  daler,  and  In  Spain  the 
kitra.  the  Spanish  dollar  which  for  centuries 
Sgared  so  oonspicnoaal/  in  the  commerce  of 
tl)e  vorid.  It  waa  tbe  Spanish  pillar  dollar 
IoUmI  also  the  milled  dollar  from  its  milled 
*ip]  that  was  taken  as  the  baslB  of  the  United 
^t««  coinage  and  money  of  account.  By  the 
«lofAprila,'l793,  87Ii  grains  of  pure  silver 
ud  24^  grains  of  pure  gold  were  declared  to 
f*  eqaivalent  on«  to  the  other,  and  to  the  dol- 
worKCOant  At  that  time,  oa  now  in  Great 
Briuni,  118  grains  of  pure  gold  were  the 
B|aic»]ent  of  the  ponnd  sterUng.  The  value 
^f  1  in  federal  money,  therefore,  was  $4  56-5. 
Prior  to  thia  date,  and  during  the  eonfedera- 
IwB,  the  dollar  of  account,  as  compared  with 
slwiing  currency,  had  been  rated  at  4«.  6ii., 
wliich  waa  an  exaggerated  valuation  of  the 
SpMiah  dollar ;  and  in  accordance  with  this 
lalutioD  the  congreas  of  the  confederation 
^  established  $4  44-4  as  tbe  custom  house 
tsIm  of  the  pound  steriing.    The  effect  of  the 


act  of  1792  was  really  to  rcdnce  the  value  of 
our  dollar  of  account,  but  apparently  to  in- 
crease the  Tolne  of  the  pound  sterling  about 
2}  per  cent.  By  the  act  of  June  26,  1834,  the 
weight  of  fine  gohl  to  the  dollar  was  reduced 
from  24'75  to  28'20  grains;  and  on  Jan.  18, 
183T,  it  was  fixed  at  2322  grains.  Comparing 
this  latter  weight  with  the  pound  aterlii^  of 
lis  gr^ns,  we  find  an  apparent  increase  in  the 
value  of  £1  to  $4  Slt'S,  an  advance  of  exactly 
9t  per  cent,  npon  the  old  valuation  of  $4  44'4. 
We  have  here  the  explanation  of  tlie  practice 
of  quoting  sterling  exchange  at  9}  per  cent, 
premium  when  it  is  really  at  par.  A  much 
more  intelligible  method  would  be  to  state  in 
dollars  and  cents  the  ruling  rate  per  pound 
sterling  for  bills  on  London ;  e.  g.:  $4  84, 
$4  87,  $4  90,  &c.  — Spanish  dollars, were 
chiefiy  coined  in  the  Spanish  American  col- 
onies. The  beet  known  variety  was  the  pillar 
dollar,  BO  called  from  the  two  pillars  on  its  re- 
verse, representing  the  "Pillars  of  Hercules," 
the  ancient  name  of  the  opposite  promontories 
at  tbe  struts  of  Gibraltai*.  The  rude  imita- 
tion of  these  mllars  in  writing,  connecting 
them  by  a  scroll,  is  sdd  to  have  been  the  ori- 
gin of  the  dollar  mark  ($).  Another  explana- 
tion is  that,  as  the  dollar  consiBt«d  of  8  reaU 
(8  R.  being  stamped  upon  it),  the  mark  was 
designed  to  stand  for  the  "piece  of  eight,"  as 
the  dollar  was  commonly  called,  the  two  verti- 
cal lines  being  employed  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  figure  8.  The  Spanish  American  dollars 
ceased  to  be  coined  when  the  colonies  became 
indejiendent,  and  since  1822  their  place  in  com- 
merce has  been  supplied  by  the  dollars  of 
Mexico,  Bolivia,  and  Peru.     (See  Coins.) 

DOUJKT  BAV,  or  tht  Dallwt,  an  ann  of  the 
German  ocean,  about  10  m.  in  length  from  N. 
to  S.,  and  7  m.  in  breadth.  It  lies  between  the 
PruBaian  province  of  Hanover  and  the  Nether- 
lands, at  the  month  of  the  river  Eras.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  been  formed  by  an  inundation 
in  1377,  and  another  in  1287,  which  destroyed 
3  towns  and  nearly  40  villages,  with  thousands 
of  human  beings  and  cattle.  The  sea  has  since 
receded  in  some  measure,  and  several  thousand 
acres  of  land  have  been  recovered. 

DOLUEB  DE  CASSOK,  Fraafata,  a  French  monk 
and  explorer,  born  about  1630,  died  in  Mon- 
treal, Canada,  Sept.  26, 1701.  He  entered  the 
army  and  became  a  captain  in  Tnrenno's  cav- 
alry. His  courage  was  equal  to  his  strength, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  bo  great  that  he 
could  hold  at  arm's  length  a  man  seated  on 
each  hand.  Having  entered  tho  congregation 
of  St.  Sulpice,  he  went  lo  (Canada  about  16G6. 
In  1670  he  explored  Lake  Erie  and  drew  up  the 
first  map  of  its  whole  basin.  He  was  for  many 
years  superior  of  the  Suipicians  at  Montreal, 
and  wrote  a  history  of  that  settlement,  which 
wospublished  by  the  Montreal  historical  society 
in  1869. 

dOllIHGER.  LlgoaitaGerniaiiphysioIogist, 
bom  in  Bamberg,  May  24, 1770,  diedinMunich, 
Jan.  14,'1641.     He  studied  medicine  in  the 
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oniTerdtieB  of  Wflrzbiirg,  Yienna,  and  Pavia, 
and  in  1794  was  appointed  professor  of  medi- 
cine at  Bamberg;  bat  the  uuiverutj  having 
been  disBolved,  £e  becsnie  professor  at  Wttrz- 
burg,  and  in  1823  at  Landshut,  removing  with 
that  nniveraity  in  182G  to  Manich,  where  lie 
remaioed  nntil  his  death.  His  position  in  the 
historf  of  science  is  mainly  due  to  his  re- 
searclies  in  comparative  anatomj  and  plijsi- 
oloRy.  His  principal  works  are:  NaturlehTt 
de»  meruehliehtn  Orgnnismut  (1806),  Orund- 
t&ge  der  Fhytiologie  (1835),  Entwickelungtge- 
tchichte  det  Oehimt  (1614),  and  Grundeiige  der 
Entwiei^lung  da  Zell-^  Knoeken- und  BluUyl- 
Uma  (1842).  He  invented  an  improvement  of 
the  microscope.  II.  J^huuiJwepklgui,  aGer- 
man  theologian,  son  of  the  preceding,  born  in 
Bambprg,  Feb.  28,  1799.  He  was  ordained 
priest  in  1822,  and  became  chaplain  of  Markt- 
scheinfeld  in  the  diocese  (rf  Baraberg.  His  lit- 
erary prodactions  obtained  for  him  at  the  age 
of  24  a  chair  of  ohnrch  history  and  polity  at  the 
lycemn  of  Asohaffenburg.  Three  years  later  he 
was  appointed  professor  at  the  nnivereity  of 
Manich.  He  became  one  of  the  most  inflnen- 
tial  men  in  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  Bavaria, 
and  was  soon  identified  with  the  policy  of 
Abel's  ministry.  His  literary  labors  during 
this  period  were  chiefly  directed  to  the  claims 
of  Protestantism,  and  he  aceomulated  in  his 
works  everything  unfavorable  to  it.  He  wrote 
EirchengetckUhU  «on  dvr  Ztit  der  B^orma- 
tion  bit  evr  n«u«m  Zeit,  in  continuation  of 
Hortig's  Bandbueh  der  ehrittliehen  Eirehen- 
gmekickte,  of  which  be  prepared  a  new  edi- 
tion (Katisbon,  1633),  and  commenced  a  Hand- 
Jmch  der  Strehengetehichle  on  a  very  extensive 
plan,  but  completed  only  two  volnmes.  Bis 
LehrbwA  der  KirehengaehiehU(183i-'a)\iBl6a 
incomplete,  as  it  leaps  over  the  whoie  internal 
history  of  the  middle  ages,  and  is  brought  to 
B  close  at  the  time  of  the  reformation.  He 
nndertook  a  third  work,  ChTtitenthum  njid 
K%Tch»  eur  Zeit  ikrer  QTundUgung,  for  which 
-  be  wrote  a  prolegomena  entitled  Jffeidenthwn 
und  Judenthum  (18ST),  and  of  which  the  first 
volnme  apfieared  in  1660.  In  these  works  he 
sharply  criticised  every  opposition  to  papal 
anthority  and  received  creeds;  but  ho  was 
equally  sharp  in  his  moral  criticisms   of  the 

Eopes.  With  the  fall  of  Abel's  ministi7  in  1647 
e  lost  bis  professorship,  but  be  still  remain- 
ed provost  of  the  collegiate  church  of  St.  Oa- 
jeton  in  Hunioh.  In  thefollowing  yearbe  was 
elected  to  the  parliament  at  Frankfort,  where  he 
represented  in  all  respects  the  interests  of  the 
Catholic  hierarchy.  He  was  reinstated  in  his 
char  in  i  849,  but  failed  to  regain  his  former  in- 
flnence  in  government  circles.  His  observation 
of  the  movements  of  the  nltraraontanists  weak- 
ened his  confidence  in  his  party,  and  in  18fil  he 
gave  a  series  of  popular  lectures  on  the  pros- 
pects of  the  continnance  of  the  secular  power 
of  the  pope,  which  .were  appended  to  his 
Kirehe  una  Sirehen,  Papathvm  und  Kirehen- 
ttaat  (Hunioh,  1861).    This  work  roosed  the 


suspicions  of  the  nltramontanists;  it  gives  a 
synopus  and  critique  of  the  Protestant  beliefs 
and  sects,  in  a  spirit  of  great  moderation,  and 
declares  that  Luther  was  the  greatest  man  of 
hia  time.  DOllinger  called  for  a  congress  of 
learned  men  to  discoss  the  subject  of  science 
and  faith,  the  incompatibility  of  which  had 
been  declared  in  a  recent  work  of  Frohseham- 
mer.  The  meeting  was  held  in  September, 
1863,  and  at  its  close  he  sent  a  telegram  to 
the  pope,  saying,  "  On  the  question  of  the  re- 
lation of  science  to  ecclesiastical  authority,  the 
meeting  has  decided  that  the  former  should  be 
subject  to  the  latter."  His  Papi^fabeln  lU* 
MitUlaltert  (1308)  awakened  new  suspicious; 
but  in  ISB4  he  joined  several  professors  of  the- 
ology in  Munich  in  a  public  declaration  of  their 
firm  orthodoxy,  and  of  their  opposition  to 
Frohschammer  and  his  tendency.  But  the 
Jesuits  were  not  satisfied,  and  continned  their 
attacks  upon  him  in  the  Civiltd  Cattoliea.  The 
result  was  that  he  became  more  estranged  from 
the  episcopacy,  and  sought  his  friends  anoDg 
the  members  of  the  ministry,  who  readily  lent 
him  their  aid  in  thwarting  some  of  the  plans 
of  hii  enemies.  After  the  papal  syllabus  of 
18G4,  the  Jesuits  began  to  discuss  the  neceesit; 
of  having  the  in&liibility  of  the  pope  fominllr 
announced  as  a  doctrine  of  the  church.  Del- 
linger  opposed  this  proposition,  and  publislied 
in  the  Augsburg  Ailgeratine  Zeitung  a  series 
of  anonymous  articles,  which  appeared  in  ft 
separate  form  under  the  titJe  of  Pajtat  und 
^oTieiJ,  by  Janus  (1869).  This  work  waa  trans- 
lated into  English,  French,  and  Italian,  and 
Biased  rapidly  through  several  editions;  bnt 
SUinger  has  only  indirectly  acknowledged 
himself  the  author  of  it.  Its  object  is  to  show 
by  means  of  authenticated  documcDts  ihst  the 
papal  power  was  based  on  fictions  and  frauds 
and  on  great  ignorance  of  historical  facts;  but 
it  does  not  relinquish  the  doctrines  of  the 
primacy  of  the  pope  and  of  the  infallibility 
of  the  church.  DoUinger  was  appointed  in 
1668  connciUor  of  state  for  life,  ana  as  such  he 
voted  against  the  liberal  bill  for  education. 
When  the  doctrine  of  infallibility  was  adopted 
by  the  council  of  the  Vatican,  July,  1870,  IWl- 
linger  was  asked  by  the  archbishop  to  explain 
his  previous  attitude,  and  to  annoonce  his  will- 
ingness to  submit  to  the  decision  of  the  coun- 
cil. He  refused  to  do  so,  and  offered  to  stale 
his  reasons  and  prove  their  validity  before  an 
eoclesiBstioal  assembly.  The  organs  of  the 
liberal  party  praised  his  action,  and  nearly  all 
the  Oatbolio  professors  at  the  imiversity  of  Ua- 
nich  signed  an  address  of  congratulation  and 
sympathy.  From  the  opposition  thus  excited 
sprang  up  the  so-called  "  Old  Catholic  "  move- 
ment in  Bavaria,  that  deidgnatioD  (which  had 
been  assumed  about  ten  years  before  by  an 
organization  in  Baden)  being  adopted  by 
12,000  signers  of  a  petition  to  tlie  king  against 
the  teaching  of  the  doctrine.  Ddllinger  re- 
ceived also  congratulatory  addresses  &om  sev- 
eral cities  in  Germany  and  Austria,  nnd  his 
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unw  becune  as  emioeDt  among  aoti- Oath  olio  b 
u  it  had  been  among  ultramontaiiists.  The 
■rchbUbop  annoanced  that  ail  Oatbolics  who 
conCinaed  to  attend  Dfillinger's  lectures  were 
KoderiiiK  themselves  liable  to  ezcommunica- 
iiod,  utd  taeaed  a  paatoral  letter  to  the  signera 
of  the  addresa,  in  which  he  vindicated  the  po- 
oliaQ  of  the  charch,  and  stigmatized  Ddllin- 
1^  tod  his  adherents  as  rebels  and  schia- 
Dutira.  The  Catholic  olergpnen  of  Unnich 
pablished  at  the  sane  time  a  declaration  of 
theirimplicit  faith  in  the  new  doctrine.  Other 
deriiTinen  in  ditferent  parts  of  the  conntry 
made  declarations  to  the  same  effectj  and  Bol- 
linger foond  hioiBelf  desert«d  by  a  large  ma- 
joritT  of  the  several  generations  of  theolof^ans 
>hi>had  been  hia  papils,  vMle  the  archbishop 
i^ned  against  him  the  great  eicommnnicalion. 
IHlliDger  discontinned  iiis  oterical  Amotions, 
ilthgngh  as  provost  of  St  Otyetan,  and  as  sn- 
perior  coort  chaplain,  the  coart  chnrohes  were 
•I  Ilia  command.  With  SO  of  his  partisans  he 
pnblidwd  ft  declaration,  reiterating  their  inten- 
(iiio  of  adhering  to,  the  old  doctrines  of  the 
fhorrh,  and  of  rejecting  every  new  doctrine, 
linl  declaring  also  that  the  doctrine  of  infalli- 
MUlf  was  based  on  foi^ries,  that  it  was  ma- 
kin;  the  pope  ft  coonterpart  of  the  saltan  of 
Tvkej,  that  it  was  perilons  to  the  cborob  and 
wciety,  and  that  the  assertions  to  tbe  contrary 
by  fame  bishops  were  of  no  valne,  because 
otiers,  like  Archbishop  Manning  of  Westmin- 
Ktr.  vere  already  extending  the  spptioation 
ti  the  doctrine  to  political  matters.  In  Jnly, 
18T0,  Ddllinger  was  elected  reetor  magn^fieta 
of  the  nniversitT  of  Mnnich,  and  confirmed  as 
nrh  by  the  king.  In  Febrnary,  1872,  he  called 
i  conference  at  Manich  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
ciunng  a  possible  reunion  of  all  tbe  different 
ChfiaiBn  churches.  After  considerable  debate 
thef  ailjoumed  dO  Sept.  20,  when  a  large  Old 
Caibotic  congress  met  at  Cologne.  Dollinger's 
principal  works  not  before  mentioned  are : 
Dit  Ukre  ton  der  Eueharittit  in  den  ertUn 
irti  Jahrkimderten  (Uentz,  1836} ;  Moham- 
•ef*  Religion  (Ratisbon,  1888) ;  Die  R^or- 
malum,  ihre  innere  Entmiekelniig  und  (Are 
Wirhiiigen  im  Utufange  da  lu^eTitehen  Be- 
faw(ni«K»  (8  Tots.,  1848=-'8) ;  and  Hippolytut 
«nf  Katiiaui  (1858).  Several  of  his  works 
bsTe  been  translated  into  English;  that  on 
P»pnisin  and  Judaism  by  N,  Darnell  ("  The 
t!«ntile  and  the  Jew,  an  Introduction  to  the 
History  of  Christianity,"  London,  1882),  and 
I'm  on  "The  Churoh  and  the  Chnrches"  by 
W.  B.  HcCabe  (London,  1862). 

NiUXDh  L  Jata,  an  English  optician,  bom 
inUmdon,  June  10, 1706,  died  there,  Nov.  30, 
17(1.  He  was  descended  from  a  French  refti- 
P<  family,  and  was  originally  a  silk  weaver, 
hot  ipent  his  evenings  in  studying  various 
•cienees  and  languages,  and  made  a  translation 
of  tbe  Greek  Testament  into  Latin.  His  pref- 
nenee  was  for  optics,  and  he  went  into  part- 
■Knhip  with  his  eon  as  an  optical  instrument 
■unofscturer  at  BpitftUelda.    He  eommenced 
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a  series  of  experiments  on  the  diversion  of 
light  and  other  subjects  connectea  with  thq 
improvement  of  telescopes  and  microscopes, 
the  results  of  which  were  communicated  to 
the  royal  society  in  a  series  of  papers,  which 
appeared  in  its  "Transactions"  during  1T63, 
1754,  and  17C8.  For  these  he  received  the 
Copley  medal,  and  in  1761  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  society,  and  appointed  optician  to 
the  king.  He  was  the  discoverer  of  the  laws 
of  the  dispersion  of  light,  and  the  inventor  of 
the  achromatic  telescope.  IL  PtMr,  son  of  the 
preceding,  born  about  1730,  died  in  1820.  Soon 
after  entering  into  partnership  with  his  fa- 
ther he  removed  his  business  from  Spitalfields 
to  St.  Paul's  chnrchyard,  where  he  met  with 
great  success.  He  made  several  important  ' 
improvements  in  optical  instmments,  and  con- 
tributed some  valuahle  papers  to  the  "  Trans- 
actions" of  the  royal  society,  one  of  which 
was  a  vindication  of  bis  father's  claim  to  tbe 
discovery  of  the  true  theory  of  the  refrangi- 
biiity  of  light,  which  appeared  in  1769. 

Dffljmn.    See  Gromlboh. 

DMOmx,  DMtt  Gsl  SylTata  TuoMe  4t  Hn- 
tet  fc.  a  French  geologist,  horn  at  Dolomien, 
Danpbtny,  June  24,  17G0,  died  at  Ch&teannenf, 
department  of  8a6nB-et-Loire,  Nov.  26,  1801. 
When  16  years  old  be  killed  in  a  duel  a  knight 
of  Malta,  of  which  order  he  was  himself  a 
member.  He  was  condemned  to  death,  bnt 
the  sentence  was  commuted  to  imprisonment 
for  nine  months,  and  in  liiednngcon  he  devoted 
himself  to  tlie  natural  sciences.  On  recover- 
ing his  liberty  he  obtained  a  commission  in  the 
army,  bat  did  not  relinquish  his  scientific  in- 
vestigations, of  which  the  first  fruits  appeared 
in  177S  in  his  Reeherehe*  tur  la  paaateur  dei 
corps  d  d^ff'erente*  diitaneee  du  centre  de  la 
terre.  Made  a  corresponding  member  of  the 
academy  of  soieuces,  he  abandoned  the  mili- 
tary profession  and  devoted  the  rest  of  his 
life  to  science.  For  a  series  of  years  he  was 
engaged  in  exploring  Portngal,  Spain,  Italy, 
and  afle^ard  Egypt,  whither  he  went  with 
Bonapart«'s  expedition.  While  on  his  return 
to  Marseilles  in  1799  he  was  seized  by  the 
Neapolitans,  and  throngh  the  enmity  of  the 
order  of  Malta  detained  in  prison  at  Mesmna, 
where,  amid  extraordinary  hardships,  he  wrote 
his  Traite  de  philoiopkie  mineriitogiqve,  and 
his  Memoirs  tur  Veepiee  minerale.  Ho  re- 
covered his  Hi)erty  March  15,  1801,  with  im- 
pured  health,  and  died  soon  afterward,  while 
on  a  visit  to  his  sister.  The  results  of  his 
researciies  are  embodied  in  his  oontribnUons 
to  the  Journal  de  Phyeique,  Journal  de  Vpi- 
ttitut.  Journal  del  Minet,  &o.  More  than  50 
distinct  memoirs,  many  of  which  cont^n  valu- 
able additions  to  the  knowledge  of  geology 
and  mineralogy,  can  thus  be  traced  to  his  pen, 
besides  his  contributions  to  the  Dittionnaire 
mineralogique  and  the  fTouvelle  Bnf.yelopedie. 
His  most  interesting  essays  are :  Mimoiree  tur 
U  tremblement  de  la  Urre  de  la  Galabre;  Voy- 
age aux  He*  de  Lipari ;  Memoiret  ear  lei  itti 
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Poncet,  et  Catalogue  raUoiaii  de»  produiU  de 
I' Etna;  cmd  on  the  nature  of  leaoite,  anthra- 
cite, pyroxene,  &o.  The  JokttuiI  du  dernier 
voyage  du  eitoyen  Dolomieu  dans  lea  Alpee  was 
publiBhodbyBrnnn-Neergaard  at  Paris  in  1802, 
IMMiOMlTE,  a  mineral  species  named  in  honor 
of  the  French  geologist  Dolomieu,  It  occurs 
orj'stallized  in  rhomhohedral  forms,  and  also 
as  a  rock  of  granular  and  crystalline  structure. 
The  mineral  speoies  includes  several  varieties, 
as  brown  spar,  pearl  spar,  &o.  Its  hardness  is 
8'5-4;  specific  prnvity,  2-85-3-fl2.  The  vreight 
of  a  cubic  foot  of  the  rook  is  consequently  about 
180  lbs.  Dolomite  is  a  magnesian  carbonate 
of  lime,  consisting  of  one  equivalent  of  carbon- 
ate of  magnesia  »nd  one  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
or,  in  100  parts,  46'66  of  the  former  and  54-85 
of  the  latter.  It  is  usually  white,  hut  is  also 
found  of  various  colors.  It  is  largely  developed 
as  a  metamorphic  rock  in  the  calciferoua  epoch 
of  the  Potsdara  period  of  the  Silurian  age,  and 
is  found  abundantly  along  the  eastern  part  of 
the  middle  states,  its  range  extending  throngh 
the  gold  region  of  the  southern  stales,  norUi- 
ward,  passing  near  Washington,  Baltimore,  and 
Philadelphia,  thence  crossing  northern  New 
Jersey,  and  to  the  south  of  the  highlands 
across  the  Hudson,  tlirongh  western  Hassa- 
chnsetts  and  Yermont  into  Canada.  It  also 
ooonrs  at  many  localities  to  the  eastward  of 
this  melsmorphic  range.  It  is  very  eKtenmve- 
ly  developied  in  the  Tyrolese  mountains,  Aus- 
tria, and  in  various  parts  of  Europe.  A  bean- 
tiful  white  dolomitic  marble  used  by  the  ancient 
sculptors  is  found  in  the  island  of  Tenedos,  near 
the  west  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  A  brown  dolo- 
mite, the  magnesian  limestone  of  Tennant,  oc- 
curs in  the  north  of  England  in  beds  of  con- 
siderable thickness,  resting  on  the  Newcastle 
coal  formation.  In  the  Isle  of  Uan  it  is  fonnd 
in  a  limestone  resting  on  graywacke,  and  it 
occnrs  in  trap  rock  in  Fifeshire.  Columnar 
dolomite  is  fonnd  in  metamorphic  rocks  in  the 
Niagara  gronp,  in  the  upper  Silurian  formation 
in  western  New  York,  and  in  serpentine  in 
Russia.— For  agricultural  purposes  magneHian 
lime  is  not  as  highly  valued  as  pure  lime.  It 
enters  less  tartly  into  the  composition  of  most 
cultivated  plants,  and  is  thought  to  render  the 
soil  less  tHsble.  For  making  mortar  there  is 
a  difference  of  opinion,  the  European  masons 
rqecting  it,  while  It  is  popular  in  the  United 
States.  As  a  building  stone,  dolomite  ranks 
among  the  best,  as  it  is  easily  worked  and  very 
durable.  It  is  obtained  in  loi^  blocks  of  sound 
and  uniform  texture,  with  good  grain  for  split- 
tiiw,  and  unmized  with  foreign  matters.  But 
different  layers  in  the  same  qnarry  vary  greatly 
in  quality.  The  softness  of  the  stone  admits 
of  its  being  easily  sawn  into  ashlar  and  carved 
into  ornamentaL  mouldings.  In  England,  dolo- 
mite has  proved  so  durable  and  excellent,  that 
a  variety  of  it  fonnd  at  Bolsover  moor  was  se- 
lected for  llie  new  houses  of  parliament.  Tlie 
choir  of  Southwell  church,  which  was  built  of 
this  variety  of  atone  in  the  12tb  century,  was 
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found  by  the  comraisaoners  to  bo  in  so  perfect 
a  stat«  that  "  the  mouldings  and  carved  en- 
richments were  as  sharp  as  when  first  execu- 
ted." After  describing  other  examples  illus- 
trating the  durability  of  this  rock,  the  commis- 
sioners say :  "  As  far  aa  our  observations  ex- 
tend, in  proportion  as  the  stone  employed  in 
magnesian  limestone  buildings  is  crystaUine, 
so  does  it  appear  to  have  resisted  the  decom- 
posing effects  of  the  atmosphere ;  a  conclusion 
in  accordance  with  the  opinion  of  Professor 
Daniell,  who  has  stated  that,  from  the  results 
of  experiments,  he  ia  of  opinion  that  'the  nearer 
the  magnesian  limestones  approach  to  equiva- 
lent proportions  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  car- 
bonate of  magnesia,  the  more  crystalline  and 
better  they  are  in  every  remtect'  "  The  fol- 
lowing analyses  of  some  of  the  beet  of  the 
American  dolomites  show  .how  nearly  they 
correspond  in  compo^tion  to  the  reqnidte  A 
Professor  Daniell: 


DOLPHDt  (delphitivt,  Ouv.),  a  carnivorous 
c«tacean  mammal,  found  in  moat  of  the  eeas 
of  the  world.  The  dolphins,  as  generally  re- 
stricted, have  a  convex  forehead,  and  a  beak 
or  snout  armed  with  teeth,  separated  from  ibc 
forehead  by  a  well  marked  iorrow;  they  do 
not  BOqnire  the  dimensions  of  the  whales,  be- 
ing rarely  more  tlian  9  ft.  long.  The  body  is 
fusiform  in  shape,  without  evident  neck,  and 
terminated  by  the  horizontal  tail  common  to 
all  cetaceans;  the  bead  ia  not  disproportion- 
ately large,  and  both  Jaws  are  toothed ;  there 
are  two  pectoral  fins,  and  toward  the  middle 
of  the  back  ia  a  fold  of  the  skin  which  may  be 
celled  a  dorsal  fin ;  the  eyes  are  small,  irith 
bare  lids;  the  external  opening  of  the  ear  is 
small ;  the  tongue  is  thick,  soft,  and  hut  slightly 
movable;  the  akin  is  naked  and  soft,  corered 
only  by  a  thick  mucoaty.  The  teeth  are  sim- 
ple, conical,  and  numerons,  varying  in  number 
even  in  individuals  of  the  same  species.  The 
cranium  is  very  small  compared  with  the  face, 
concave,  and  much  elevated  in  front  and  arched 
behind ;  the  snout  is  narrow  and  elongated 
iVom  the  prolongation  of  the  maxiliaries  anft 
intermaiillaries,  which  are  not  curved  forward 
above;  the  upper  jaw  is  a  little  shorter  than 
the  lower;  the  maiillaries  extensively  overlap 
the  frontals ;  the  tnboreles  which  represent  the 
nasal  bones  are  above  the  intermaxillarieg, 
resting  on  the  frontals;  the  parietal s  are  below 
the  maxillaries,  and  qnite  on  tlie  side ;  the  sim- 
physis  of  the  lower  jaw  is  extensive,  and  the 
boneislight  and  hollow.  The  cervical  vertebra, 
seven  in  number,  are  very  thin,  and  united; 
the  dorsals  are  18,  with  as  many  pairs  of  ribs, 
their  articular  processes  becoming  effaced  by 
age,  commencing  posteriorly,  and  the  trans- 
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Tene  bentg  aboat  as  long  as  tiie  spinona  pro- 
CMHia;  the  lambar  T«rtebr(s  are  18,  with  very 
ho^  tnasTerBa  and  spmoas  prooesses;  a  saor^ 
TeiUbra  can  bardly  be  said  to  eii^  as  th« 
pelvis  conaiats  of  a  rudinieiitarj  bone  on  each 
side  aospended  iu  (he  muscles;  the  caadal  ver- 
tabm  are  aboat  28,  gradnally  decreasing  in 
aiza,  the  traiidverse  procesaee  disappearing 
sboat  the  16th,  and  the  epinons  ahoat  the  20th ; 
eioliuive  of  the  cervicala,  there  are  abont  60 
vertebrtB  In  all;  the  V-shaped  bones  on  the 
Bnder  surface  of  the  bodies  begin  abont  the 
Mth  caadaL  The  breaat  bone  is  composed  <^ 
three  bones,  the  first  very  wide,  grooved  in 
front,  and  nsnaUj  pierced  with  a  hole;  the 
shoalder  blade  is  fan-shaped,  slightly  concave; 
tlie  elaviole  is  atisent;  the  pectoral  fln  in  com- 
pMed  of  a  very  short  hamerns,  with  a  large 

Sper  tuberosity,  its  lower  extremity  compress- 
antero-po9t«riorly,  and  uniting  by  a  oarti- 
It^noDs  articulation  on  an  irregular  line  with 
the  bones  of  the  foreann ;  the  ktter  are  almost 
reotaogolar,  abort  and  flat,  the  radins  in  front 
and  the  widest ;  the  bones  of  the  wrist,  six  or 
seven  in  nrnnber  in  two  rows,  form  a  flat  pave- 
ment-like SQrface  tinited  by  cartilage  to  the 
radius  and  ulna;  there  is  a  mere  vestige  of 
[hnmb,  according  to  Cuvier,  the  index  nnger 
being  the  longest  and  having  nine  articnlations 
with  its  metacarpal  bone  and  phalanges,  the 
third  with  seven,  the  fourth  with  four,  and  the 
fifth  a  mere  tubercle.  This  anatomical  de- 
scription will  answer  generally  for  dolphins 
and  porpoises,  and  the  allied  geoera.  Dol- 
phins are  among  the  swiftest  of  cetaceans,  and 
their  ^leed  is  owing  to  the  strokes  of  the  pow- 
erfiit  ttu!;  the  pectoral  fins  serve  merely  to 
balance  and  guide  the  body,  and  to  carry  the 
TiKing.  The  eye  and  ear  are  of  the  mamma- 
lian type;  the  nasal  passages  seem  destined 
only  for  the  expul^on  of  water  from  the  month 
and  for  the  introdnction  of  air  into  the  lungs, 
■ad  are  generally  considered  as  not  endowed 
with  an  average  sense  of  sme!! ;  the  taste  mnst 
be  Tery  imperfect,  and  the  sensibility  of  the 
naked  skin  low.  The  teeth  are  formed  only 
for  aeizing  and  retaining  prey,  which  is  swal- 
bwed  whole.  Authors  differ  as  to  the  stom- 
ach, some  making  it  single,  but  most  divi- 
ding it  into  three,  four,  or  five  compartments 
more  or  less  complicated ;  the  intestme  is  sim- 
ple, 10  or  11  times  as  long  aa  the  body,  and 
gndnallv  diminiabii^  from  the  stomach  to  the 
anna.'  The  dolphin  is  not  a  fish,  but  an  air- 
breadiiDg  mammal,  warm-blooded,  viviparous, 
and  sochlinK  its  yonng.  Though  shaped  like 
fisltes,  inhabiting  the  water  exclusively,  and 
moving  in  the  same  manner  with  them,  it  must 
come  to  the  sorfaoe  bj  means  of  its  horizontal 
tail,  and  take  in  air  through  the  single  spiracle 
on  the  top  of  the  head,  which  it  can  do  when  the 
month  is  full  of  water  by  means  of  tlie  upward 
prolongadon  of  the  larynx  into  the  nasal  pas- 
eiffea,  and  the  shutting  off  of  its  cavity  by  mus- 
cular action  from  the  mouth  and  cesophagus ; 
the  external  opening  of  the  spiracle  is  guarded 
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by  a  valve,  which  prevents  the  entrance  of 
water  when  the  animal  plnn^ges  beneath  the 
surface.  The  water  taken  into  the  month 
with  the  food  can  be  made  to  pass  out  in  a  jet 
from  the  spiracle,  by  the  clfsing  of  the  phar- 
ynx, and  the  forcing  of  the  liquid  into  the 
nose  through  the  passage  in  which  the  larynx 
is  elevated  during  respiration.  Under  the 
skin,  in  front  of  the  nostrils,  are  two  large  cavi- 
ties covered  with  muscles ;  into  these  the  water 
is  sent,  and  remains  until  the  animal  chooses  to 
^ectit;  then  closing  a  valve  at  their  entrance, 
tne  water  is  sent  forth  by  the  contraction  of 
the  mnscles.  The  dolphin  family  make  a  feeble 
moaning  or  plaintive  noise,  which  has  often 
been  noticed  when  they  have  been  stranded 
alive.  The  circulation  w  carried  on  as  in  other 
mammals ;  only,  in  order  to  enable  them  better 
to  remain  nnder  water,  there  is  a  pleiiform 
arrangement  of  the  arteries  within  the  chest 
and  near  Che  spine,  which  serve  as  reservoirs 
of  pare  blood  during  immer«on ;  these  do  not 
communicate  directly  with  veins,  and  their 
contents  can  be  taken  into  the  oironlation  as 
circumstances  require.  The  reproductive  or- 
gans are  the  same  as  in  other  mammals,  and 
their  functions  are  similarly  performed ;  the 
t^etes  are  within  the  abdomen ;  the  prostate 
gland  is  large,  but  the  seminal  vesiclea  are  ab- 
sent; the  mamnue  are  two,  with  the  nipples 
concealed  in  a  fold  of  skin,  except  dnring  lac- 
tation, when  they  protrude  on  each  aide  of  the 
genital  opening.  The  kidneys  are  made  up 
of  many  small  glands  united.  The  brain  is 
very  wide,  the  henuspheres  however  covering 
only  a  portion  of  the  cerebellum ;  the  convolu- 
tions are  numerous  and  oomphcated,  bnt  nar- 
row ;  the  olfactory  lobes  seem  to  be  wanting; 
the  cerebellum  is  well  developed,  with  distinct 
median  and  lateral  lobes.  This  great  cerebral 
development  affords  some  ground  for  the  an- 
cient belief  in  the  superior  intelligence  of  the 
dolphin.  The  history  of  this  animal,  sacred 
to  Apollo,  though  encumbered  with  fabnlons 
and  superstitious  accounts,  doubtless  contains 
much  truth  which  whale-hunting  modems 
have  not  cared  to  examine. — As  tbe  dolphin 
family  till  recently  included  all  ordinary  ceta- 
ceans with  small  heads,  the  divisions  which 
have  since  been  made  are  very  numeroua,  and 
no  system  of  classiii  cation  as  yet  offered  can  be 
called  natural.  Such  only,  therefore,  as  wonld 
not  come  more  properly  under  other  popular 
titles  will  be  briefly  allnded  to.  At  the  head 
of  the  list  is  the  common  dolphin  (J).  d€lphi$, ,  - 
Linn.)  ;  this,  from  the  shape  of  tne  b^ak,  is ' 
vulgarly  called  the  "  gooee  of  the  sea ;"  it  was 
the  hieroi  iehthyt  (sacred  fish)  of  the  ancients, 
the  favorite  of  Apollo  (whose  most  famous 
oracle  bore  its  name),  and  the  supposed  bene- 
factor of  mtm ;  it  is  seen  on  very  ancient  coins 
and  medals,  and  formed  a  conspicuous  object 
on  the  coat  of  arras  of  the  princes  of  France ; 
from  it  was  named  the  province  of  Dauphiuy, 
which  gave  the  title  to  the  heir  apparent  to 
the  French  throne.    It  atttuns  a  length  of 
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from  6  to  10  ft.,  and  its  proportdoiu  are  admi- 

rably  adapted  for  the  speed  wliicb  is  its  cbarac- 
teristic.  It  ie  dork  on  the  bnck,  grajiah  on 
the  Bides,  and  satiDf  white  ondemeath.    The 
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geoBTaphical  range  of  this  species  embraces  the 
seas  of  Europe,  the  Mediterranean,  and  the 
northern  and  temperate  Atlantic ;  other  species 
Are  found  in  the  seas  of  America,  Asia,  and 
Africa.  Yessela  frequent) j  meet  them  in  large 
numbers,  shooting  under  the  bowa,  spring- 
inx  out  of  the  water,  and  racing  with  their 
fefiows;  their  speed  is  such  that  they  easily 
outstrip  the  swiftest  steamer.  The  dorsal  fin 
is  about  9  in,  high,  a  little  behind  the  middle 
of  the  back ;  the  pectorals,  obont  2  ft.  from  the 
snout,  are  somewhat  longer  than  the  dorsal, 
narrow  and  rounded;  the  tail  ia  cresceut- 
shaped,  with  a  notch  in  the  middle,  and  about 
a  foot  wide ;  the  jaws  hare  from  33  to  47  teeth 
on  each  side,  according  to  age,  simple,  conical, 
largest  in  tlie  middle  of  the  series.  During 
rapid  motion  the  tail  is  bent  nnder  the  bodj, 
and  then  suddenlj  brought  into  a  straight  line. 
The  dolphin  lives  principally  upon  fish,  which 
it  pursues  even  into  the  midst  of  the  fishermen's 
nets.  F.  Cuvier  thinks  an  examination  of  the 
habits  of  the  dolphin  will  disclose  a  foundation 
in  fact  for  the  supposed  intelligence  of  this 


of  the  college  of  that  name  at  Cambridge,  a 

dolphin  was  thought  a  worthy  present  for  the 
duke  of  Norfolk,  who  in  turn  distributed  it  te 
his  friends.  In  France,  the  dolphin  could  be 
eaten  during  Lent  without  sin,  all  cetaceans 
being  then  consi<lered  fish.  The  meat  is  dark- 
colored,  palatable  and  nntritious,  and  is  now 
often  eaten  by  seafaring  men  on  Jong  voyages. 
The  B.  tiirtio  (Fabr.J,  the  naamak  of  lie 
Greenlanders,  has  a  thick  body,  a  flattened, 
short  beak,  obtuse  teeth,  a  dorsal  fin,  and  a 
blackish  color,  except  a  small  part  of  the  abdo- 
men, which  is  whitish  ;  it  attains  a  size  of  9  to 
16  ft.,  has  from  88  to  100  tcetli,  and  infaaljiu 
the  Atlantic  from  the  shores  of  Europe  to  those 
of  Greenland ;  it  is  less  active  than  the  com- 
mon dolphin.  Another  name  for  it  is  tiie  bot- 
tle-nosed dolphin  or  whale.  Other  dolphins 
are  the  lead-colored  {D.  plumhait,  Dusaumierj, 
about  8  ft.  long,  of  a  leaden-gray  color,  ratlier 
sluggish  in  its  movements,  with  altout  ]3< 
teeth,  found  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  near  the 
shore,  where  it  pursnes  the  pilchards;  the 
bridled  {D.  frenatui,  Unas.),  less  than  6  It. 
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species.  In  former  tjmes  the  flesli  of  the  dol- 
phin was  as  much  esteemed  for  food  as  it  is 
DOW  neglected ;  in  the  10th  century  ila  price 
was  so  high  that  it  was  only  seen  on  the  tables 
of  the  rich;  in  the  time  of  Dr.  Ceuna,  founder 
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long,  having  on  the  ash  color  of  the  cheeks  a 
black  band  eitending  from  the  angle  of  the 
mouth  below  the  eye,  found  in  the  ncighlwr- 
hood  of  Cape  Verd ;  the  eye-browed  (D.  mytr- 
eilwtut.  Lesson),  about  4  ft.  long,  briUisnt 
blackish  blue  above,  silvery  below,  witJi  a  while 
streak  over  the  eye,  found  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Cape  Horn ;  the/uneinw  of  the  Chilians  (i). 
lunatut,  Less.),  about  S  fL  long,  with  a  slendiT 
beak,  fawn-colored  above,  white  below,  with  a 
darkbrowncros8ontlieback,inft'ontQftlicdor- 
sal  fin,  nuraerons  in  Conception  bnj.~ Among 
the  dtlpliinidm  which  would  not  he  better  dc- 
Bcribed  elsewhere  is  the  genus  delphinapteTH' 
of  Lacf  pide,  having  no  dorsal  fin,  and  a  slendtr 
transversely  flattened  beak,  separated  from  iho 
cranium  by  a  deep  fnrrow.  Ptron's  dolphin 
(O.  Peronii,  Cuv.)  is  about  6  ft.  long,  elcjranl 
in  form  and  proportions,  of  a  deep  biaish  black 
above,  with  the  snout,  udes.  pectorals,  abdo- 
men, and  part  of  the  tail  aihery  while;  th* 
teeth  ore  about  39  on  each  side  of  each  jaw: 
like  the  rest  of  the  gonns,  it  is  found  in  bigli 
southern  latitudes.    The  allied  genua  Itli^ 
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{Boii.)1usaa  obtuse,  coniosJ,  and  rounded  beaj, 
viUiont  prominent  beak,  and  witliont  dorsal 
fin.  The  whitefish,  or  white  whale  (5.  borea- 
jit,  Less.),  is  a  beautiful  cream-white  dolphin, 
iimmetrical,  and  verj  swift ;  the  length  varies 
from  12  to  20  fL ;  the  teeth,  according  to  Cd- 
Tier.ire  {:{:  being  well  covered  with  fat,  it  is 
sometinies  chased  bj  coast  whalers,  especially 
sbonl  the  months  of  rivers,  where  it  feeds  ujion 
the  cod,  haddock,  flounder,  and  other  fisli ;  it  is 
esseDliailr  arctic,  though  it  descends  to  the  tem- 
porate  regions  of  both  hemispheres ;  it  has  been 
teen  in  the  river  St.  Lawrence  as  high  up  as  Que- 
bec. The  genne  globieephalus  (Less.)  includes 
the  D.  globieepa{Gav,),  commonly  called  the  de- 
dtictor,  social,  bottle- head,  blackfish,  or  howling 
7hs]e;  it  resembles  the  hslwga  in  the  shape  of 
the  head,  but  differs  from  it  in  having  a  dorsal 
fin ;  the  length  is  from  16  to  24  it,  and  the 
general  color  a  shining  Jet-black  \  the  teeth  are 
from  30  to  28  in  each  jaw ;  its  favorite  resort 
\i  the  northern  t«inDerat«  ocean  in  both  heui- 
■pheres ;  it  ie  inclnaed  bj  De  Kay  in  the  faona 
of  New  Tork;  it  herds  in  great  nombers,  ap- 
parently fuUowing  a  leader,  and  is  easily  driven 
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np(Hl  beaches ;  ttw  proper  name  Is  /jlohiespha- 
Iru  mtUa  (Less.).  Some  speciea  of  the  genus 
have  been  found  in  the  Mediterranean,  The 
long-beaked  dolphins  {delpkinorhynekut,  La- 
cf  p.)  have  a  prolonged  snoot,  thin  and  narrow, 
not  separated  from  the  craninm  hj  a  furrow  ; 
the  straight  jaws  are  furnished  with  numerous 
sharp  teeth,  and  the  dorsal  fln  is  single;  some 
of  the  species  attain  the  length  of  86  ft.  The 
best  known,  D.  mieropteriu,  Cnv,,  or  D.  Sow- 
trbyi,  Desm.,  is  remarkable  for  the  snout  be- 
ing fbur  times  tlie  length  of  the  cranimn,  and 
for  the  curvature  upward  and  forward  of  the 
posterior  part  of  the  intermaxUlaries,  carrjlng 
with  them  the  maiillaries,  frontals,  and  occi- 
•  pita! ;  it  is  a  northern  species,  and  has  been 
found  stranded  on  the  French  and  English 
coasts.  There  are  two  remarkable  genera  of 
frtsh-water  dolphins,  one  of  which,  the  dol- 
phin of  the  Ganges  (plataniita  OangttiAa^ 
Gnij.),  will  be  described  under  Sooboo,  the 
Bengalee  name.  The  other  is  the  Bolivian  dol- 
phin (irtia  BolkrUntu,  D'Orb.),  found  in  the 
tributsriea  of  the  Amazon  and  the  neighboring 


and  lakes,  even  to  the  foot  of  the  An- 
des ;  the  beak  Is  long^  but  cylindrical,  bristled 
ronnd  with  strong  hairs,  and  obtuse  at  the  end ; 
the  teeth  are  about  134,  resembling  incisors  in 
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front  and  molars  behind  ;  the  body  is  short  and 
slender,  the  pectorals  large,  the  dorsal  small 
and  behind  the  middle  of  the  back ;  the  akin  is 
fine  and  smooth ;  the  average  length  of  the 
adult  is  about  7  ft. ;  the  color  varies  from  pale 
blue  to  blackish  above,  and  is  rosy  beneath. 
It  comes  frequently  to  tiio  surface,  and  is  com- 
paratively alow  in  its  movements ;  its  food  con- 
sists almost  entirely  of  fish,  whicli  are  devoured 
with  the  snout  above  water;  it  is  killed  by  the 
natives  for  its  oil.  This  curious  animal  seenu 
to  form  OD  intermediate  type  t>etween  tbe  car- 
nivorous and  the  herbivorous  or  sirenoid  ceta- 
ceans.—The  delpkinidiB  are  of  littie  value  to 
the  whaler,  as  they  are  difficult  to  catch,  and 
their  covering  of  fat  is  much  less  than  in  the 
whales.  Near  the  mouths  of  rivers  and  on 
the  ooosts  herds  of  them  are  occasionally  hunt- 
ed with  profit  for  their  oil  and  their  skins,  and 
in  high  northern  regions  even  for  food.  Many 
genera  of  c^i^pAinu^  inhabited  the  seas  daring 
the  tertiary  epoch,  some  very  like  tbe  present 
dolphins,  others  very  different  from  them. 
Their  fossil  remains  are  found  abundantly  in 
the  miocene,  pliocene,  and  diluvial  strata  of 
America  and  Europe. — The  name  of  dolphin 
WHS  long  ago  given  by  Ihitch  navigators  to  a 
Hcomberoid  fi^  of  the  genus  eorypKaa  (Linn.), 
inhabiting  the  Mediterranean  and  the  seas  of 
warm  and  temperate  regions.  Tbe  genus  bas 
no  detached  finleta,  do  isolated  dorsal  spines, 
and  no  armatnre  on  the  tail ;  the  body  is  mod- 
erately long,  more  or  less  compressed,  and  cov- 
ered with  small  scales;  there  is  a  single  dorsal 
fin,  with  flexible  rays,  extending  from  the  head 
to  near  the  caudal ;  the  ventrida  are  thoracic. 
The  generic  name  is  derived  from  nopv^,  sum- 
mit, in  reference  to  the  elevated  shape  ^ven 
to  tbe  forehead  by  a  bony  crest  of  tbe  inter- 
parietal and  frontal  whidi  rises  between  the 
interm  axil  lories  and  extends  to  the  occiput; 
this  gives  a  trenchant  aspect  to  the  head,  with 
a  very  convex  foolal  profile;  the  eyes  conse- 
quently seem  low.  The  mouth  is  large,  having 
card-like  teeth  on  tbe  jaws  and  palatal  bones. 
The  dolphin  of  the  Mediterranean,  so  famous 
for  the  beauty  of  ils  colors  when  dying,  is  the 
G.  hippuT-M  (Linn.).  Many  writers  have  fol- 
lowed the  Dutch  error  as  to  tie  name  of  this 
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fish,  and  that  of  dolphia  is  taken  away  by 

sailora  from  the  cetacean  and  pven  to  the  scorn- 
beroid.  This  Bpeciea  grows  to  the  length  of 
about  G  ft. ;  the  colors  are  bluish  green  above, 
with  azure  and  golden  refiections,  and  citron 
yellow  below,  with  pale  blue  tints;  the  pecto- 
TMa  are  partly  leaden  and  partly  yellow,  the 
veatrals  yellow  below  and  black  above,  the 
anal  yellow,  and  the  iris  golden.  In  the  At- 
lantic is  the  C.  equuetii  (Linn.),  with  a 
filiorter  body  and  more  elevated  head.  On  the 
coast  of  South  America  is  the  C.  doTode  (Val.), 
from  the  name  given  to  the  genus  by  the  Por- 
tngaese.  About  a  dozen  other  species  are  de- 
scribed in  different  parts  of  the  globe.  Tliey 
are  exceedingly  active,  strong,  and  voraciona, 
pnrsaing  the  flying  fish,  forcing  them  to  leave 
the  water,  and  seizing  them  aa  they  descend 
into  it  again.  Nothing  can  be  more  beantiful 
in  a  calm  snnny  day,  in  the  clear  wal«r  of 
mid-ocean,  than  to  see  these  brilliant  creatures 
darting  aronnd  the  vessel,  displaying  their 
ever-varying  tints  of  golden,  blue,  and  green. 


with  every  movement.  They  gamier  aronnd 
any  floating  object,  and  are  readily  canght  by 
a  hook  or  harpoon ;  when  brought  upon  deck 
the  beautiful  piny  of  rapidly  ciianging  colors 
commences,  prodnced,  as  in  the  chameleon 
and  the  cuttle  fish,  by  changes  in  the  surface 
by  muscular  action,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  con- 
stant undulation  of  the  long  dorsal  fin.  The 
fieali  is  considered  good  food;  it  is  white, 
and  rather  dry.  Sailors  have  an  idea,  which 
is  probably  true,  that  it  is  sometimes  unwhole- 
some and  even  poisonous,  and  they  are  in  the 
habit  of  boiling  a  piece  of  silver  money  with 
the  fish  to  detect  the  fact ;  if  the  piece  be 
tarnished  by  the  boiling,  the  flsh  is  rejected; 
if  it  remain  bright,  it  is  fit  for  the  table. 

DOMilN,  or  DewsH  (mediteval  Lat.  doma- 
ntum,  the  dominion  of  the  lord),  in  England, 
lands  retained  by  tlie  great  landed  proprietors 
for  their  own  use ;  the  terra  dcminiealt*  or 


tal  lands  are  distributed  among  the  tenants. 
The  demesne  lands  of  the  king,  terrm  detnini- 
ealti  regit,  which  were  at  an  early  period  very 
large,  and  to  which  additions  wore  made  by 


forfeitnres  and  otherwise,  had  been,  at  the 
time  when  Bleckstone  wrote,  almost  entirely 
alienated ;  but  aa  a  portion  of  them  were  not 
conveyed  absolutely  in  fee,  but  npon  long 
leases,  they  will  revert  to  the  crown  upon  the 
expiration  of  those  leases.  The  principal  im- 
portance of  the  royal  demesne  lands  grows  ont 
of  certain  incidents  that  at  an  early  period 
attached  to  the  estate  of  the  tenants  of  those 
lands.  The  tenure  by  which  such  estates  were 
held  is  designated  by  old  writers  as  ancient 
demesne;  and  to  some  extent  it  still  continues 
to  osist.  Strictly,  lands  so  held  were  copy- 
hold, and  as  such  were  excepted  by  the  statute 
13  Charles  II.,  c.  34,  by  which  military  tenures 
were  abolished.  One  incident,  showing  that 
the  tenure  was  originally  a  species  of  villenage, 
is  that  the  lands  do  not  pass  by  the  common 
conveyances,  but  by  surrender  to  the  lord  in  the 
manner  of  copyhold  estates,  'for  certain  nses 
mentioned  in  the  sarrender,  and  a  new  grant 
by  the  lord  in  pursuance  thereof  to  the  eatuy 
que  K»e.— The  poblio  domain  of  the  Dnited 
States  is  almost  beyond  calculation.  The  ori- 
ginal tiiirteen  states  embraced  an  area  of 
341,756  square  miles.  The  whole  territory 
conceded  to  the  United  States  by  the  definitive 
treaty  of  peace  of  1783  was  830,000  aqnare 
miles.  The  concessions  made  by  the  stales 
to  the  general  government  of  lands  clumed 
by  them  outside  their  respective  limits  confti' 
tuted  the  nucleus  of  our  public  domain,  which 
was  afterward  increased  by  the  pnrchase  of 
Louisiana  from  France  and  Florida  from  Spain, 
the  annexation  of  Texas,  the  acquisitions  froni 
Ueiico,  and  the  purchase  of  Alaska  frtna 
Russia,  to  a  grand  total  of  8,912,784-74  square 
miles,  or  1,864,S82,228  acres,  which  has  first 
or  last  belonged  to  and  been  subject  to  sale 
or  other  disposition  by  the  government  of  the 
United  States.  For  its  sale  the  general  sys- 
tem, which  now  for  a  long  time  has  prevailed, 
is  to  cause  it  to  be  surveyed  Into  townships  six 
miles  square,  embracing  86  equal  sectioBa,  and 
tbese  subdivided  into  quarters,  eighths,  and 
sixteenths,  and  the  lots  sold  at  a  uniform  price 
of  %l  2!)  an  acre.  Full  payment  is  in  gene- 
ral required  before  giving  title  or  possesaon; 
but  preemption  privileges  to  the  extent  of  160 
acres  are  allowed  to  settlers,  who  on  comply- 
ing with  the  formalities  prescribed  by  law 
may  enter  and  make  improvements.  A  home- 
stead not  exceeding  160  acres  is  given  to  ac- 
tual settlers  who  enter  under  proper  claim  and 
actually  occupy  for  five  years.  In  addition  to 
these  liberal  iirovisions  for  settlers,  large  quan- 
tities of  land  have  been  given  as  bounties  for 
military  services,  and  munificent  donations 
made  for  various  public  purposes.  The  lands 
designated  in  the  public  surveys  as  swamp  or 
overflowed  lands,  but  a  considerable  portiwi  of 
which  are  only  nominally  such,  have  been  gen- 
erally ^ven  to  the  stateswithin  which  they  lie; 
every  sixteenth  section  in  a  township  lias  been 
set  apart  for  the  support  of  comm<m'Bchoots; 
large  cndowmenta  in  lands  have  been  made 
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of  leuaisg,  and  atill  larger  to  the  bCaIm  or  to 
fiWate  corporatioDS  for  the  ooiutraotion  of 
guuIk,  railroads,  nnd  other  poblio  works.  The 
^neral  purpose  of  these  grants  is  to  facilitate 
HUlement  and  advance  the  general  pro«perit7, 
rather  than  to  make  the  lands  a  source  of  rev- 
sQue,  Rapid  as  has  been  thedispoaalof  pab- 
lie  Unds,  1,307,115,448  acres  still  remained 
loaorTeyed  and  1,887,T39,20S  84  unsold  and 
un^propriatad  in  1670,  according  to  the  eati- 
nute  of  the  United  States  land  o&ce;  but  this 
ii  lattject  to  targe  deductions  when  the  grants 
for  railroad  lines  are  earned  and  located. — The 
term  domain  is  applied  variouslj  in  other  coan- 
trio9;  bat  in  general  it  embraces,  1,  the  high- 
ways, harbors,  fortiflcationa,  &c,  (as  to  which 
KB  I^HSNT  DOMALV) ;  2,  the  goTemment  pal- 
aces and  other  pablio  buildings,  gardeoa,  for- 
ests, parka,  crown  jewels,  &e. ;  8,  forfeited  es- 
tates and  other  propertj  which  the  govern- 
ment maydi^oeo  of  for  revenne;  4,  the  pri' 
vate  estate  of  the  monarch,  which  he  maj 
di^ose  of  b;  will  or  otherwiae,  bnt  which  if 
not  so  disposed  of  will  pass  to  bis  snccessor. 

BOUT,  or  DaiBit  Jean,  a  French  jarist, 
hoca  in  Clermont-Ferrand,  Nov.  30,  1625,  died 
in  Paris  in  1695  or  1696.  For  80  years  he 
waa  kiug''B  advocate  at  Clermont.  His  great 
work  is  La  loit  eivUea  dam  Uur  ordrt  natwel 
(5  vols.,  168B-'9T;  English  translation  b;  W. 
Stratian,  2  Tob.  fol.,  London,  1737;  edited 
by  L.  8.  Cnshing,  3  vols.  9vo,  Boston,  1850). 
Ilomat  is  called  by  Victor  Cousin  "incom- 
parably the  greatest  jnrisconsalt  of  the  17th 
centary,"  and  by  Boileau  "the  restorer  of 
reason  to  jnrisprudeDce."  The  intimate  friend 
id' Pascal,  and  his  associate  in  many  of  his  ex- 
periments in  natural  philosophy,  ha  was  dis- 
tingnished  for  bia  taste  for  mathematics  and 
philosophy  as  well  as  for  legal  attainments. 

DOIIKOWSKI,  Ju  Hearfk,  a  Polish  general, 
bom  at  Pierazowice,  Aog.  29,  I75S,  died  at 
Winagora,  Jone  16,  1818.  He  entered  the 
army  onder  Prince  Albert  of  Baiony  in  1770, 
where  he  roae  to  the  auperior  grades  and  be- 
came aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Bellegardc.  The 
diet  of  Warsaw  having  voted  for  the  organiza- 
tlta  of  an  army  of  100,000  men,  and  recalled 
all  the  Poles  then  in  foreign  service,  Dom- 
browski  joined  tlie  Poliali  forces  commanded 
by  Poniatoweki  ia  the  campaign  agunst  the 
Rnaaians  in  1792,  served  with  distinction  in 
17S3,  and  took  part  in  the  insarrectionof  1794 
ncder  Eoscinszko,  bnt  sarrendered  after  the 
fall  of  Waraaw.  Having  rejected  offers  from 
both  Russia  and  Prassia,  he  accepted  a  com- 
mission from  tho  French  directory  in  1796  to 
enroll  a  Polish  legion  at  Milan,  and  after  ser- 
ving in  the  Italian  campaigns  nnder  Bona- 
parte, GouvionSBint-C.vr,andMa3s£ua,  entered 
Ibe  service  of  the  Cisalpine  repnblin  in  1803. 
Id  1806  be  joined  Napoleon  at  Berlin,  published 
a  proclamation  calling  npon  the  Poles  to  rise, 
and  soon  entered  Warsaw  at  the  head  of  two 
ontioaal  divisions.     He  was  wounded  in  the 
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battle  of  Friedland,  to  the  favorable  issue  of 
which  he  ^eatly  contrihnted;  in  1809  he 
fought  with  Poniatowski  a«;ain8t  the  Austrians; 
in  Uie  Russian  campaign  of  1813  he  commanded 
a  division  of  the  grand  army;  in  1818  his  Poles 
fought  bravely  in  Germany,  particularly  at 
Leipaic ;  and  on  the  creation  of  the  kingdom 
of  Poland  by  the  czar  Alexander  he  was  rused 
to  the  rank  of  general  of  cavalry  and  aenator 
palatine.  He  soon  alter  retired  to  his  estates 
at  Winsgora,  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Posen, 
where  he  occupied  himself  with  arranging  bis 
historical  memoirs.  He  bequeathed  his  mann- 
Bcripta,  together  with  his  library  and  collection 
of  antiquities,  to  the  sodety  of  the  friends  of 
scienco  at  Warsaw. 

DOME  (Gr.  i6iiaf,  iiifia,  building;  Lat.  dentin, 
a  bonae ;  medisvol  Lat.  Homa,  a  cnpola),  a  con- 
cave covering  to  a  building  or  part  of  a  build- 
ing. The  Italians  apply  the  t«rm  it  duoiao  to 
the  principal  church  of  a  city,  and  the  Ger- 
mans call  every  cathedral  church  J>om;  and 
it  ia  supposed  that  the  word  in  its  present 
English  sense  has  crept  into  use  from  the 
circumstance  of  Bach  buildings  being  frequent- 
ly surmounted  by  a  cupola.  Some  writers  on 
arohitectnre  restrict  the  term  dome  to  the  con- 
vex surface  of  the  roo^  and  cupola  to  its  con- 
cave part.  The  dome  may  be  a  segment  of  a 
sphere,  spheroid,  ellipse,  polygon,  or  any  similar 
figure,  bnt  in  all  cases  every  horizontal  section 
ahouldhave  a  common  vertical  axia;  it  is  called 
surmounted  when  it  rises  higher  than  the  radina 
of  its  base,  snrbased  or  dintinished  when  its 
height  is  less  than  the  radius  of  its  base. .  The 
thickness  should  increase  toward  the  base, 
where  the  structure  is  weakest,  and  where  the 
spreading  force  of  the  auperinoumbent  weight 
tends  to  burst  the  dome  outwardly.  To  coun- 
teract this  pressure,  iron  hoops  or  chains  are 
often  employed.  When  bnilt  of  stone  the  dome 
is  stronger  thoa  the  arch,  as  the  tendency  of 
its  parta  to  fkll  inward  is  resisted  not  only  by 
the  parts  above  and  below  it,  but  also  by  those  . 
on  each  aide.  The  constituent  pieces  are 
formed  somewhat  like  the  frustum  of  a  pyra- 
mid, so  that  when  placed  in  their  positions 
their  four  angles  may  point  toward  the  axis  of 
the  dome.  Each  course  w  thus  self-support- 
ing, and  not  only  may  the  whole  be  con- 
structed without  centering,  but  an  aperture, 
called  the  eye,  is  frequently  left  in  the  top 
without  damage  to  the  security  of  the  structure. 
— The  dome  seems  to  have  been  invented  by 
the  Romans  or  Etruscana,  and  in  the  time  of 
Augustus  was  a  common  feature  in  Roman 
architecture.  There  is  noproof  that  theGreeks 
or  Egyptians  had  any  knowledge  of  it,  nor  ia  it 
found  m  any  of  the  early  monuments  of  Hin- 
dustan, but  after  the  Mohammedan  invasion  of . 
India  it  waa  generally  adopted  in  that  country. 
The  grandest  dome  that  has  remained  to  us 
from  antiqAiity  is  that  of  the  Pantheon  at 
Rome,  which,  though  19  centuries  bavo  passed 
over  it,  stJlI  retains  all  its  stability  and  mag- 
nificence.    Its  exterior  presents  me  appear- 
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with  aiz  emaller  ones  above  it  It  appear* 
that  originally  there  were  fiighta  of  steps  at 
intervals  all  aroand  tlie  dome  leading  up  to 
the  eye,  but  odJj  one  sach  is  now  visible,  the 
others  having  been  covered  with  lead.  The 
interior  ia  a  hemisphere  of  abont  71i  ft.  radiaa, 
and  the  distance  flrom  the  floor  to  the  top  of 
the  dome  is  eqoal  to  the  diameter.  The  thiok- 
ness  is  17  ft  at  the  base,  G  fL  1^  in.  at  the  top 
of  the  highest  plinth,  and  4  n.  7  in.  at  the  eje. 
The  ceiling  is  ornamented  with  five  rows  of 
quadrilateral  compartinents  conver^ng  toward 
tne  top,  each  large  compartment  having  four 
smeller  ones  sunk  one  within  another,  which 
were  probably  once  cmamented  with  plates  of 
silver  or  covered  with  hronie.  The  dome  is 
built  of  brick  and  rabble,  and  rests  on  a  circa- 
lar  wall  20  ft.  thick.  The  baths  of  ancient 
Rome  afford  man;  examples  of  thia  kind  of 
roof:  those  of  Diocletian  had  three  domes, 
two  of  which  remain;  and  those  of  Titoa  are 
crowned  by  two,  each  S4  ft.  in  diameter. 
Near  Pozzuoli  is  an  ancient  circular  building 
with  a  dome  of  voloanio  tnfa  and  pomice 
stone,  and  the  temple  of  Minerva  Hedica  had  a 
polygonal  dome  of  ten  aides,  constructed  of 
poraice  stone  and  brick.  That  of  the  chnrch 
of  St  Sophia  at  ConstsntiDOple  was  bnilt  in 
the  reign  of  Justinian,  with  the  professed  de- 
tifln  of  rivalling  the  glory  of  the  Pantheon. 
The  plan  of  the  cbnrch  was  a  cross,  and  at  the 
angles  of  the  aqnare  where  the  transepts  out 
the  nave,  the  archit«ct  placed  four  columns  at 
a  distance  of  about  116  ft  apart,  and  over 
them  threw  arches.  The  triangular  spaces  at 
the  corners  were  then  filled  np  W  a  level  with 
the  eitradoaes  of  the  archea,  and  on  the  ring 
thns  formed  the  dome  was  built.  In  ignorance 
of  the  principle  of  hooping,  the  builder  resort- 
ed to  various  expedients  to  resist  the  lateral 
pressure  of  the  superstructure,  and,  after  it  had 
twice  fallen  in,  was  obliged  to  £11  up  the  large 
arcades  on  the  N.  and  8.  sides  with  three  tiers 
of  small  arches.  This  dome  was  destroyed  by 
an  earthquake  a  few  years  after  its  completion. 
The  present  one  is  of  nearly  the  some  diameter 
(107  ft.),  48  ft.  high,  supported  by  oorbellings 
at  the  angles  of  the  square,  and  encircled  by 
a  row  of  windows  with  exterior  columoa.  It 
is  surmonnt^d  by  a  lantern.  The  church  of 
St  Ifark  at  Venice,  begun  in  677,  has  five 
domes;  the  central  one,  which  is  much  larger 
than  the  others,  was  hooped  with  iron  in  1G23. 
The  dome  of  San  Vitole  at  Ravenna  consists  of 
a  hemisphere  resting  on  an  octagon  with  eight 
piers  at  its  angles,  and  a  window  on  each  face. 
The  great  dome  of  the  church  of  Santa  Maria 
del  Fiore,  the  cathedral  of  Florence,  was  be- 

rL  by  Amolfo  di  Lapo  or  Arnolfo  di  Cambio 
Calle  about  12sa,  but  after  the  death  of  the 
wiginal  architect  (about  1300)  no  one  could  be 
foimd  for  npward  of  a  century  to  finish  it;  it 


wasfinally  nndertakeu  by  Filippo  Bninelleaohi, 
who  brought  it  nearly  to  completion.  He  im- 
proved upon  the  original  design  by  carrying 
up  perpendicular  walls  in  the  shape  of  an  oc- 
tagon te  a  height  of  175  ft.,  and  upon  tbesa 
placing  two  concentric  domes,  the  internal  one 
being  ISe  ft.  G  in.  in  diameter  and  188  ft  B  in. 
high  from  the  top  of  the  internal  cornice  of  the 
supporting  walls  te  the  eye  of  the  lantern. 
This  is  the  first  doable  dome  with  which  we 
are  acqutuoted.  That  of  St  Fetor's  at  Rome, 
the  grandest  in  the  world  after  that  of  the 
Pantheon,  is  also  doable.  It  stands  upon  four 
piers,  each  SI  ft.  11  in.  high  and  30  ft  10  in. 
thick,  from  which  spring  arches  sapporting 
corbetUiiga  finished  by  an  entabLatm^.  The 
entablature  upholds  a  plinth,  circolar  within 
and  octagonal  without,  and  on  the  latter  reeti 
a  circular  stylobate  28  ft.  6}  in,  thick  and  13 
ft.  H  in.  high,  divided  into  three  porta  by  psa- 
B^es,  forming  fiights  of  steps  commnnicating 
with  four  spiral  sturcases  in  the  tbickness  of 
the  wall  of  the  drum,  which  rises  immediately 
from  the  stylobate.  The  drum  is  pierced  wiUi 
IS  windows,  between  which  are  a  correspond- 
ing number  of  sohd  buttreases  G I  ft.  6  in.  high. 
Above  it  is  placed  a  circular  attic  19  ft  SI  in, 
in  height,  and  on  this  rests  the  great  double 
dome,  the  internal  diameter  of  which  at  Uie 
base  is  ISfi  ft.  5  in.  and  the  external  148  ft 
To  the  height  of  37  ft  8  in.  the  dome  is  solid. 
Ite  carve  describes  externally  the  arc  of  a 
circle  whose  radiua  is  a  little  over  84  ft.  and 
its  height  from  the  attic  te  the  top  of  the  in- 
ternal dome  is  83  ft  10  in.  It  is  pierced  out- 
wardly by  three  rows  of  small  windows  and 
strengthened  by  IS  projecting  vertical  bands. 
The  whole  is  crowned-  by  a  lantern  resting  on 
a  platform  surrounded  by  an  iron  railing  and 
having  a  cross  on  the  top,  the  height  from  the 
external  plinth  of  the  dome  to  the  cross  being 
263  ft  Tbe  top  of  the  cross  is  430  ft  above 
the  ground  line.  This  great  work  was  planaed 
by  Michel  Angelo,  who  died  before  iu  com- 
pletion, and  was  finished  under  the  pontificsU 
of  SiztuB  v.,  who  caused  the  exterior  to  be 
covered  with  lead,  and  the  bands  with  bronie 
gilt  Owing  te  the  haste  with  which  the  work 
was  pushed  forward  the  domes  settled  verti- 
cally in  many  places,  ood  the  band  of  iron 
aroand  the  inner  dome  was  broken.  Six  iron 
circles  were  'consequently  placed  around  the 
outer  dome,  secnreA  by  iron  wedges,  and  the 
fractured  hoop  was  repaired.  The  dome  of 
St.  Paul's,  London,  built  by  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  is  double,  and  reals  on  an  attic  and  a 
dram  placed  on  fonr  great  arches  over  the  in- 
tersectioQ  of  the  four  naves.  The  external 
dome  is  of  wood,  covered  with  lead,  and  or- 
namented with  panels  formed  by  pnyecting 
ribs.  It  is  surmounted  by  a  lantern  supported 
on  a  conical  tower  terminated  by  a  spherical 
dome.  The  height  of  the  tower  is  80  ft-  9  in., 
and  that  of  the  whole  structure  from  the 
ground  line  is  866  ft  The  diameter  of  the 
dome  is  146  ft,  and  its  internal  height  from 
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tbe  j^ringiiig  61  ft.  The  dome  of  tbe  Fan- 
tbeiHi  (or  iJL  GeneTi^Te'g)  at  Paris  is  entirel; 
of  atoDe,  and  is  supported  by  foar  triaDgolar 
piers  luing  trom  the  centre  of  a  Ureek  cross. 
It  is  triple,  having  besides  the  inner  and  oater 
nuills  an  intermodiate  atructore  built  to  carry 
tbe  Isntem.  The  iDternol  dome  is  66  ft.  8} 
in.  in  diameter  st  the  springing;  the  eitemal 
TT  ft.  8]^  in.  The  beigbt  of  the  edifice  above 
tbe  gronnd  line  is  190  ft.  Tlie  reading  room 
of  tbie  British  mnseDin,  opened  in  Maj.  18fi7, 
is  eoTered  by  a  magnificent  dome  140  ft.  in 
diimeter  and  103  ft.  high  from  the  gronnd. 
It  is  bniit  principally  of  iron,  with  brtcb  arch- 
es betwem  the  main  ribs  8npport«d  bj  20  iron 
piers.  Between  the  vaulting  and  the  exterior 
(orering  of  copper  a  space  is  left  for  the  eqnal- 
iation  of  the  temperature,  and  between  the 
•anltii^  and  the  inner  decorated  ceiling  is  a 
Hmilar  air  chamber  for  rentiiation.  There  are 
!0  large  windows  aronad  the  base  of  the  dome, 
sad  an  eye  in  the  top  40  ft.  in  diameter.  The 
n^iroD  dome  of  the  capitol  at  Washington 
bu  a  height  of  ahoat  S6  ft.,  and  an  internal 
disnieter  of  M  ft  9  in.  The  height  of  its 
niling  trom  the  floor  of  the  bnilding  is  330  ft. 
Tbe  eiterior  of  the  stmctnre  presents  a  peri' 
srjle  134  ft.  9}  in.  in  diameter,  with  colnmns 
Vtt.  high,  from  which  springs  an  attic  44  ft. 
bi^,  nipporling  tbe  great  dome  of  a  semi- 
ellipsoidal  form,  the  top  of  which  is  380  ft. 
above  the  parement  Above  this  rises  a  lan- 
lern,  53  ft.  hlgb  and  17  ft.  in  diameter,  crowned 
»idi  a  bronze  stAtne  of  Liberty  18  ft.  high, 
hi  tlie  interior  there  is  a  vertical  wall  raised 
npeo  the  cornice  of  the  rotnnda,  with  a  panel 
V  ft.  high  richly  scnlptnred ;  above  this  is  a 
Mries  of  attached  columns  and  large  windows, 
sad  above  these  springs  a  dome  which,  con< 
tracCing  to  a  diameter  of  65  ft.,  permits  a  sec- 
ntd  dome,  73  ft.  in  diameter,  resting  also  on  a 
cdonnade,  to  be  seen  through  the  opening. — 
Domes  are  sometimes  made  convex  below  and 
toncave  above,  in  which  form  they  take  the 
Dime  of  Moresqne,  Turkish,  or  Uindoo.  In 
Rnssia  they  are  very  frequently  bnilt  of  a  bnl- 
boos  shape,  and  many  of  the  chnrches  are  snr- 
ninmled  by  five,  representing  Christ  and  the 
(onr  evanffelists.  The  Isaac's  chnrch  at  8t. 
Petersburg,  founded  in  1SI9  and  consecrated 
in  1858,  has  a  central  dome  of  iron  covered 
vitb  gilded  copper,  with  a  small  rotunda  rising 
from  the  centre;  it  is  in  the  Byiantine  form, 
hiiiog  a  diameter  of  87  ft.  4  in.  and  a  height 
of  27S  ft.  above  the  floor,  or,  including  the 
Isntem,  of  327  ft.  Four  smaller  domes  rest  on 
«ach  comer  of  the'  ediflce.  The  dome  of  tbe 
temple  of  tbe  Savionr  at  Moscow,  built  to  com- 
memorate Rnsna's  trinmph  over  Napoleon,  is 
S4  ft  in  diamet«r ;  ita  interior  height  above 
tbe  floor  is  225  ft.  9  in.,  and  its  exterior  height, 
indading  the  cross  on  its  summit,  is  84S  ft. 
This  dome  is  supported  by  fonr  pillars,  each 
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Sriest,  and  went  as  missionary  to  Texas  and 
leiieo,  and  on  his  return  to  France  was  an- 
pointed  honorary  canon  of  Montpellier.  In 
1862  he  was  chaplain  of  the  French  army  in 
Mexico,  and  subsequently  attached  to  Maxi- 
milian's cabinet.  He  has  published  Jininwi 
(fun  musionnairt  au  Ttxai  tt  au  Mexiqut 
(18BT);  Voyage  dan*  la  it/litueU*  amMeainei 
(1868J ;  Voyage  pittoreegue  dant  lee  grand* 
diterU  du  jtoueeav  monde  (1861) ;  Lei  Qorgea 
du  Diable  (^%H);  Zigendeg  irlaTidaue*  (1965);  ■ 
Le  Mexique  tel  qu'il  eet  (1867) ;  and  MUtoir* 
du  Mexique,  Juaret  et  Mainmilien:  eorrapoT^ 
daneetineditet{&YQAs,,  1BQ8).  Prim  and  otiiera  , 
contested  the  historical  veracity  of  the  last 
named  work.  His  ManveeHt  pietographiqve 
amerieain,  predde  d'une  notice  tur  Cidiogra- 
phis  dee  Peavx  Rouge*  (1660),  was  published 
at  the  expense  of  tbe  government,  with  a  fac- 
simile of  a  manuscript  in  the  library  of  the 
Paris  arvenal,  relating  as  he  fancied  to  the 
American  Indians,  bat  which  tbe  German 
orientalist  Jolins  Petzholdt  declares  to  consist 
of  scribbling  and  incoherent  illustrations  of  a 
local  German  dialect.  Bomenech  asserted  tbe 
authenticity  of  the  manascript  in  a  pamphlet 
entitled  La  veriti  tur  U  liwe  dt*  eautaget 
(1861),  which  drew  forth  a  reply  ttom  Petz- 
holdt,  translated  into  French  under  the  title 
of  Le  livre  de*  tauvage*  au  point  de  vue  de  la 
eivilieation  Jraniiaiee  (Braseeh,  1801). 

JMKENICHINO,  or  DowmIm  ZaH^eri,  an  Ital- 
ian painter,  horn  in  Bologna  in  1G81,  died  in 
Naples,  April  IS,  1641.  His  first  master  was 
DionysiuB  Oalvart,  from  whose  tyranny  he  took 
refuge  in  the  school  of  the  Carracci,  of  which, 
in  spite  of  a  natural  timidity  and  a  alowneag 
which  his  fellow  pupils  attributed  to  stupidity, 
he  was  eventually  considered  tbe  most  dis- 
tinguished pupil.  He  lived  apart  from  men, 
and  rarely  went  abroad  save  to  make  studies 
for  futnre  nse.  Afl»r  studying  the  works  of 
Uorreggio  at  Parma,  be  joined  Annibale  Oar- 
rocci  at  Rome,  and  assisted  bim  in  decorating 
the  Famcse  palace.  He  soon  after  received 
commissions  from  Cardinals  Borgbese,  Famese, 
Aldobrandini,  and  others,  for  whom  he  p«nt- 
ed  works  which  increased  his  reputation,  but 
raised  a  host  of  enemies.  His  picture  of  the 
"  Communion  of  St.  Jerome,"  now  in  the  Vat- 
ican, which  has  been  called  second  only  to 
RapJiaers  "Transfiguration,"  was  discovered 
to  bear  a  slight  resemblance  to  a  composition 
on  tbe  same  subject  by  Agostino  Carracci,  and 
Lsnfranco,  a  former  fellow  pnpil,  took  advan- 
tage of  the  feet  to  decry  the  picture  and  the 
artist.  Domenichino  was  finally  oompelled  by 
the  jealousy  of  his  rivals  to  retire  to  Bologna, 
whence  be  was  recalled  by  Gregory  XV,  in  a 
few  years  to  become  principal  punter  and 
architect  in  the  pontifical  pdace.  Here  he 
renewed  his  triumphs,  and  was  invited  to  Na- 

Sles  to  paint  tbe  chapel  of  St.  Jannarius,  bnt 
ied  before  the  completion  of  bis  work,  not 
without  suspicion  of  poison.  Among  his  chief 
works  are  the  "  Four  Evangelists,"  in  8.  An- 
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dreft  delk  Valle  »t  Rome,  "  Adam  and  Eve," 
tiie  "UartyrdoiD  of  St.  Agnus,"  and  "Diana 
and  her  Nympha,"  His  fresco  paintinga,  of 
which  the  scenes  from  tlie  life  of  the  Vir^ 
in  the  Unomo  at  Fono  are  the  best  ■pecirqens, 
ore  admirable.  Bis  landscapes,  altboagh  ra- 
ther decorative,  are  aniforml;  good.  He  never 
wholly  freed  himself  fhim  tbe  mannerism  of 
hia  Bohool,  and  was  defective  in  invention;  but 
in  the  free  conception  of  nature,  and  in  the 
expresuon  of  emotion,  he  approaches  nearer 
Uaphael  and  his  contemporaries  than  any  of 
the  eclectics.  Many  of  bis  works  have  been 
engraved  by  Raphael  Morghen  and  others. 

DOMESOAY  (or  DoMsday)  BOOK,  or  BMk  tf 
WlMkMltr,  a  register  of  the  lands  of  England, 
A-amed  by  order  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
According  to  some  historians  it  was  begun  in 
1080  or  1088,  acconling  to  others  at  the  close 
of  1 080 ;  the  boolf  itself  records  its  completion 
in  I08S.    Persona  called  the  king's  justiciaries 


Dometdi]'  Book- 
visited  in  person  or  by  deputy  the  greater  part 
of  the  kingdom,  and  obtained  tbe  required  par- 
ticulars on  oath  from  tlie  sheriffs,  lords  of  man- 
ore,  parish  priests,  reeves  of  hnndreds,  bailiffs, 
and  villeins  of  eacli  vill.  The  record  contained 
a  list  of  the  bishops,  churches,  religious  bouses, 
great  men,  king's  manors,  king's  tenants  in 
eapiU,  and  under  teuanta ;  the  particnlara  of 
tbe  name  of  each  place,  its  holder,  its  extent, 
tbe  extent  of  wood,  meadow,  and  pasture,  the 
ponds  and  mills,  the  quantity  of  live  stock,  the 
value  of  tbe  whole,  the  homages  of  each  manor, 
the  number  of  villeins,  eotarii,  lervi,  and  tree- 
men,  and  how  much  each  freeman  or  socman 
had.  Three  estimates  of  the  estates  were  made, 
vIe.  :  as  they  were  in  the  time  of  Edward  the 
Confessor;  as  they  were  bestowed  by  William ; 
and  oa  they  were  at  the  time  of  the  survey. 
The  jurors  were,  moreover,  required  to  state 
whether  any  advance  could  be  made  in  the 
value.  The  returns  of  the  justiciaries  were 
sent  to  Winchester,  and  being  there  digested 
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were  entered  in  two  volumes,  which  were  car- 
ried about  with  the  king  and  great  seal,  or  de- 
posited in  a  chapel  or  vault  of  the  cathedral 
called  Domvt  Dei.  From  the  lost  circum- 
stance the  name  Domesday  is  thongfat  by  eome 
to  be  derived.  Others  ascribe  it  to  a  parallel 
drawn  between  the  decisions  of  the  book  and 
those  of  tbe  day  of  doom.  The  first  volume, 
called  the  "  Great  Domesday,"  consists  of  363 
folio  pages  closely  written  on  veUnm,  and  con- 
tuns  the  survey  of  81  counties ;  the  second, 
or  "  Little  Domesday,"  is  in  quarto,  of  460 
pages,  and  comprises  tbe  returns  itam  Essex, 
Norfolk,  and  Suffolk.  It  has  also  a  list  of  "  in- 
vanons,"  or  lands  possessed  without  royal  an- 
thority.  Nortbumberiand,  Cumberland,  West- 
moreland, and  Durham  do  not  appear  in  tlie 
record,  for  which  varioDs  reasons  are  assigned. 
Other  counties  are  described,  either  wholly  or 
in  part,  under  a^jaeent  divi^ons.  No  account 
is  given  of  Winchester  or  of  London.  As  a 
census  of  tbe  population  tbe  Domesday  book 
is  of  no  valne,  bnt  with  regard  to  the  ancient ' 
tennre  of  lands  its  anthority  is  supreme.  It 
names  only  1,400  tenants  tn  eapiU  and  8,000 
under  tenants,  and  enumerates  only  S88,24Z 
inhabitants.  The  book  is  now  preserved  in  the 
chapter  house  at  Westminster.  A  facsimile  of 
it  was  published  by  order  of  government  in 
1788,  having  been  ten  years  in  passing  through 
tbe  press;  and  in  1816  the  commissioners  of 
public  records  published  two  supplementary 
volnmes,  one  containing  a  general  introduction 
to  the  survey  with  indexes,  and  the  other  the 
four  similar  records  called  the  "Exon  Domes- 
day," the  Ingvititio  ElUiuii,  the  LUter  Win- 
ton,  and  the  "  Boldon  Book,"  or  survey  of 
Durham.  The  last  of  these  was  made  by 
Bishop  Hngh  Pudsej  in  1183  ;  the  Inqvitilio 
Elientii  is  of  the  ISth  century ;  the  others 
are  contemporary  with  tbe  Domesday  book. 
In  the  exchequer  ofSce  are  two  other  lai^ 
volumes  under  the  tatter  title,  which  are  mere- 
ly abridgments  of  the  original  register.  Many 
interesting  part.icnlars  relating  to  tbe  sarvey 
are  found  in  Kelham's  "Domesday  Book  illns- 
trnted  "  (8vo,  I^ndon,  1768),  and  in  Moi^an's 
"  England  under  the  Norman  Occupation '' 
(1858).  A  facsimile  of  the  portion  of  Domes- 
day book  relating  to  Cornwall,  produced  by 
photozincography,  was  published  in  1861. 

DOniCILG,  the  place  where  by  law  a  man  is 
deemed  to  reside.  There  has  been  much  con- 
fnsion  and  conflict  of  opinion  as  to  what  shall 
constitute  a  person's  domicile,  which,  as  will 
be  seen,  is  not  necessarily  the  same  as  hia  resi- 
dence. The  general  conclusions  may  be  stated 
as  follows:  1.  The  domicile  of  the  parents  at 
the  time  of  a  child's  birth  is  the  child's  domi- 
cile, though  if  tbe  child  be  illegitimate  it  takes 
the  domicile  of  tbe  mother.  3.  The  domicile 
of  origin  continues  until  a  new  one  is  acquired, 
and  the  domicile  of  tbe  husband  and  father  is 
presnmptively  that  of  tbe  wife  and  children, 
though  if  they  reside  apart  from  hiru,  not  tem- 
porarily merely,  but  by  pennaneut  volontary 
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IV  jndieial  Kepar&IJoi),  thay  are  cabbie  of  bc- 
quriog  &  distinct  domicile  of  their  own.  3. 
Tlwd«mci)e  of  origin  is  loet  immediatelj  when 
tpenon  of  full  age,  or  legallj  oompetent  to 
Kt  lor  bimsetf,  ti^es  up  hia  abode  elsewhere 
with  the  intentioa  of  ftl>aiit]oiiinK  the  former 
lad  1^  remainiiiK  fiennanently  in  such  new 
place  of  abode-  To  these  rules  it  may  be  add- 
ed that  praiDrnptively  the  place  where  a  man 
IJTH  it  his  domioile,  where  Dothing  to  the  ood- 
trtr;  appeoeB.  The  law  of  domicile  ia  Bpecially 
important  as  regards  the  transmission  and  dis- 
p«filiOD  of  propert/.  While  the  coovejance 
tad  descent  of  real-  property  are  governed  by 
(he  law  of  the  place  {tex  rsi  titm),  personal 
pfovoty,  on  the  otiier  hand,  for  the  purposes 
ofdinribution  in  cases  of  insolvency  and  mtes- 
tacy.  and  also  of  disposition  by  testament,  is  to 
be  govemed  by  the  law  of  the  owner's  last 
dmucile.  This  is  s  principle  mLiversally  rect^- 
nized,  without  regard  to  the  location  of  Che 
property,  except  that  a  slate  may  donbtless 
eierdae  the  right  to  appropriate  property  ac- 
Inallj  within  ita  limits  to  the  satisfaction  of 
clsima  dae  to  ita  own  citizens,  to  the  eiclusion 
of  claimants  abroad.  As  regards  belligerent 
tights  and  liabilities,  if  a  person  reside  in  a 
cMutry  which  is  at  war  with  another,  his  prop- 
erty will  be  lawful  prize  as  beloi^^ng  tu  a  bel- 
ligerent; or  if  tlie  country  be  neutral,  he  is 
entitled  to  the  priviluiiea  of  a  neutral  in  respect 
to  Imuijide  tnde.  The  residence  which  gives 
this  nentrtd  right  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a 
domicile,  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  term  as  thus 
used  has  no  other  roeaning  than  actual  resi- 
dence and  engagement  in  bnsinesa,  which  it 
will  be  seen  does  not  per»»  constitute  a  domi- 
(ile  in  respect  to  other  legal  incidents.  A  ein- 
gie  eiception  is  made  in  the  case  of  a  person 
who  leaves  his  own  country  ,/Ii)^ant«  Mlo,  it 
beuig  thought  inconsistent  with  his  natural  al- 
Iwianee  tiiat  he  should  be  permitted  to  enter 
into  oentral  relations  with  the  enemy  after  war 
had  actually  commenced.  On  the  same  prin- 
ciple greater  strictness  would  probably  be  in- 
cited upon  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  resi- 
dence when  the  question  was  between  the 
emigrant  and  his  native  country,  even  if  he 
*«tt  abroad  before  the  breaking  out  of  hostili- 
liN ;  yet  it  is  diffionlt  to  see  how  even  in  that 
c3Be  it  could  be  required  that  a  domioile  shonld 
biVB  been  acquired  other  than  results  from 
setnol  reddenoe  abroad  for  btma  Jide  bnsiness 
purposea. — The  role  of  the  civil  law  that  a  man 
may  have  two  domioiles,  as  where  he  renides  a 
part  <€  the  year  in  one  place  and  a  part  in  an- 
uther,  or  where  he  is  carrying  on  business  in 
two  pUoea,  i«  repadiat«d  in  England  and  in  the 
United  States. 

DMUinC,  or  DtHlaga  (called  db  Guwak  since 
1555),  a  s(unt  of  the  Roman  Oatholic  church, 
ind  fonnder  of  the  order  of  preachers,  or  tVi- 
Hrg  preachers,  born  in  Calahorra,  Old  Castile, 
in  IITO,  died  in  Bologna,  Aug.  4,  13S1.  His 
father's  name  was  Felix.  His  mother,  Jnana 
de  dzo,  revered  as  a  saint  m  Spain,  placed  htm 
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in  bis  aeveath  year  with  hfs  uncle  the  arch- 
priest  of  Gnmiel  de  Izan,  and  at  the  end  of  his 
14th  sent  him  to  the  university  of  Polenoia. 
At  the  age  of  30  he  lost  his  mother,  commenced 
the  ftndy  of  theology  and  canon  law,  and  in 
his  SGth  year  was  in  priest's  orders,  teaching 
dogmatic  theology  and  Scripture  in  the  univer- 
sity,  end  creating  a  wonderfol  impression  by 
his  sermons.  About  this  period  he  sold  his 
furniture  and  books  to  relieve  the  poor  doring 
a  famine,  and  offered  himself  in  bondage  to 
the  Uoors  to  redeem  a  Christian  prisoner.  In 
USS  the  bishop  of  Osma,  Martin  de  Bazan,  ap- 
pointed him  a  canon  of  his  cathedral,  and  pro- 
moted him  to  the  dignity  of  sab-prior  and  arch- 
deacon when  he  soon  after  reformed  his  chap- 
ter. Diego  de  Azeves  (or  Azevedo),  De  Bazan'a 
successor,  chose  Dominic  as  hie  associate,  when 
charged  in  1208  with  negotiating  the  marriage, 
of  the  heir  of  Castile  with  a  princess  of  Lu- 
eignan.  In  passing  through  southern  France 
the  ambassadors  were  grieved  at  the  disorders 
prevalent  among  nobles  and  churchmen,  and 
the  dangers  to  the  Catholic  church  from  the 
spread  of  the  Albigensian  doctrines.  Domi- 
nic was  entertained  in  Toulouse  by  a  leading 
Cathorist,  who  questioned  him  on  their  doc- 
trinal differences,  and  acknowledged  on  the 
Sot  his  own  error.  This,  historians  say,  gave 
iminio  the  first  idea  of  fonnding  a  society  of 
learned  priests  devoted  exclusively  to  the  work 
of  preaching.  ThemaCrimonial  negotiation  hav- 
ing been  happily  concluded,  the  ambassadors 
were  again  despatched  to  escort  the  bride  to 
Castile,  but  they  only  arrived  in  time  to  see 
her  carried  to  her  grave.  This  event,  and 
what  tliey  had  witnessed  in  their  second  jour- 
ney throngh  Langufidoc,  inspired  the  amljassa- 
dors  with  the  resolution  of  trying  in  their  own 
persons  what  preaching  supported  by  a  life 
of  self-denial  could  effect  to  win  back  the 
Catharists,  and  rooae  Christians  of  all  classes 
to  a  sense  of  duty.  They  proceeded  to  Rome, 
obtained  the  approval  of  innocent  III.  with  a 
two  years'  leave  of  absence  for  the  bishop,  and 
were  soon  back  in  Montpelller,  where  they  met 
the  legates  commissioned  to  -suppress  heresy 
in  the  ecoieaiasticai  province  of  Nnrbonne. 
These  were  Cistercian  monks,  living  in  great 
state,  while  the  Catharists  avoided  all  repre- 
hensible display.  The  bishop  forthwith  dis- 
missed his  retinue,  induced  the  legates  to  do 
likewise,  placed  himself  at  their  head,  and  they 
alt  set  out  on  foot  for  Karbonne  and  Toulonae. 
Tl^  preached  te  the  Catholics  in  the  churches, 
ana  held  conferences  with  the  Albigenses  In 
their  houses.  At  Caraman,  near  Touloose, 
they  made  a  number  of  oonversione ;  in 
B^ers,  where  the  Catharists  were  in  a  ma- 
jority, Dominic's  eloquence  attracted  large 
multitudes,  but  prodnced  no  effect  otherwise; 
in  Carcassonne,  where  the  bishop  of  the  city 
had  been  exiled,  they  met  with  insnlt ;  and, 
turning  once  more  toward  Toulouse,  they  stop- 
ped at  Fanjaux  for  eight  days.  There  occurred 
an  event  much  dwelt  ujMn  by  Dominic's  early 
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biographers.  Tn  &  public  conference  a  doc- 
trinal expositioD  was  drtiwn  up  on  botb  ddes, 
and  presented  to  the  CatharistB  choaen  to  pre- 
side. Unable  to  agree,  both  manuBcripta  were 
Bubmitted  to  the  t«Bli  of  fire,  Dominic's  remain- 
lag,  as  it  is  Baid,  nntoncbed  by  the  flames.  It 
was  at  faigaux  that  he  conceived  the  project 
of  erecting  a  monneterj  for  the  education  of 
daughtflrs  of  poor  but  noble  parents,  who  were 
the  object  of  Cntharist  proselytism.  Foul<)iie8, 
just  appointed  biibop  of  Toulouse,  gave  him 
for  that  purpose  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  de 
Fronille,  near  which  a  monastery  was- begun  at 
once,  and  soon  became  one  of  the  educational 
centres  of  France.  In  the  spring  of  1207  this 
first  series  of  missions  was  concluded  b;  a  two 
weeb'  conference  at  Montreal,  near  Fronille, 
when  tlie  test  of  fire  was  again  resorted  to, 
.  and  1  GO  persons  abjured  Die  Cathariet  doctrines. 
The  bishop  of  Osma  had  now  to  retnm  to  his 
diocese,  leaving  Dominic  at  tlie  head  of  the 
missionaries.  His  death  and  the  murder  of 
Peter  de  Castelnao  occofring  almost  aimul- 
taneonsly,  Dominic  saw  himBelf  forsaken  by  all 
bnt  a  few  secnlar  priests  just  as  the  cmsade 
against  the  Albigenses  commenced.  He  re- 
mained with  his  little  band  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, watching,  Bays  the  early  biographer, 
over  his  rising  establishment  of  Prooille,  and 
increasing  his  efforts  to  gain  or  to  retain  the 
good  opinion  of  the  Albigenses.  For  seven 
years  -was  the  land  wasted  by  religions  and 
civil  war.  Dominic  has  often  been  represented 
as  one  of  the  instigators  of  this  bloody  strife,  but, 
as  appears,  unjustly.  He  and  his  companions 
ceased  not  to  preach  to  the  afflicted  populations, 
and  to  terrify  into  humanity  the  swarms  of 
freebooters  (roulMn)  who  infested  the  country. 
He  is  only  mentioned  onco  in  the  autfaentiD 
acts  of  this  war,  as  having  been  seen  praying 
in  thecburchof  MuretonBept.  IS,  I21S,  while 
the  battle  was  going  on  outside  between  the 
forces  of  De  Montfort  and  the  king  of  Aragon. 
Dietrich  of  Apolda,  his  earliest  historian  and 
almost  his  contemporary,  says  of  him  during 
these  years,  "  He  oontinned  to  combat  heresy 
by  his  discourses,  his  examples,  bis  miracles." 
Another  writer  of  the  epoch  mentions  his 
name  once  in  connection  with  the  punishment 
of  heretics,  and  it  is  to  t«U  how  Dominic 
saved  one  poor  wretch  from  the  stake.  From 
the  records  of  that  period  we  gather  that 
during  tliis  whole  war  Dominic  never  ceased 
to  labor  in  Luignedoo ;  that  he  was  respected 
by  the  leaders  on  both  sides;  that  (save^in 
the  single  instance  mentioned  above)  the'n- 
thentio  acts  do  not  speak  of  him ;  he  is  named 
in  no  letter  sent  to  Kome,  in  no  letter  coming 
from  it,  and  in  no  official  document  published 
there  concerning  the  war,  the  inquisition,  or 
tlie  punishmeut  of  Albigenses.  The  devotion 
of  tlie  rosary,  established  by  him  in  those 
days,  indicates  an  influence  far  from  sanguinary. 
(See  RoBART.)  In  1215,  at  the  fall  of  Tonlouse, 
Dominic  with  his  companions  repaired  thither. 
He  had  seen  how  little  of  religions  pamfication 


the  cmaade  bad  achieved,  and  what  seeds  of 
hatred  it  left  behind.  His  old  idea  of  trying 
what  an  army  of  true  priests  could  effect  new 
returned.  Fonlques,  the  bishop  of  Tonlonse, 
applauded  it.  Six  of  his  fellow  missionaries  had 
resolved  to  follow  him  in  realizing  it.  One  at 
them,  Pierre  Cellani,  a  native  of  the  city,  i^ 
propriated  his  own  honse  for  their  residence; 
and  the  bishop  aasigned  them  the  church  of 
St.  Romain,  with  the  sixth  part  of  all  the  dio- 
cesan tithes  for  their  support,  appointing  them 
at  the  same  time  "preachers  in  the  diocese 
of  Toulouse."  Innocent  III.,  solicited  by  the 
bishop  and  Dominic,  encouraged  the  project, 
which  was  in  accordance  with  the  recmnmen- 
dations  of  the  I8th  Lateran  conncil,  but  bade 
Dominio  choose  for  .his  society  one  of  the  ex- 
isting rules  of  monastic  orders.  Hastening 
hack  to  Toulouse,  Dominic  found  16  compan- 
ions where  he  had  left  six,  and  took  them  with 
him  to  Fronille,  where  after  much  deliberatim 
they  adapted  the  rule  of  St  Augustine,  modi- 
fled  in  accordance  with  their  proposed  mode 
of  life.  On  Dec.  22,  1216,  two  separate  balls 
of  Houorius  111.  approved  and  confirmed  the 
new  society ;  and  a  third,  issued  in  the  foEow- 
iug  Jannary,  is  addressed  to  them  as  "preacben 
in  the  conntrv  of  Toulouse,"  and  "preachers" 
has  been  their  official  title  ever  since.  Dom- 
inic was  at  the  same  time  appointed  tna^ttr 
uteri  palatii  (master  of  the  sacred  palace), 
that  is,  theologian  and  spiritual  director  of  the 
pontifical  household.  On  Aug.  Ifi,  1217,  Dom- 
inic and  his  brethren  recited  their  aolemn  re- 
ligious vows  in  the  chnroh  of  Prouille  before  a 
vastconconrseof  persons  of  every  rank.  After 
the  oeremouy  he  proceeded  to  carry  out  bit 
design  of  taking  possession  of  the  three  great 
centres  of  learning,  Paris,  Bologna,  and  Rome. 
After  making  his  brethren  elect  a  superior 
general  to  serve  in  his  absence,  he  set  out  for 
Bome  on  foot  and  with  a  single  companion, 
seven  of  the  remaining  religious  being  despatch- 
ed the  some  day  to  Paris.  On  Dominic's  ar- 
rival in  Rome,  the  pope  assigned  to  him  the 
vacant  church  and  minons  cloister  of  8an  Sialo 
on  the  OaUan  hill.  Dominic,  besides  preaching 
freqnentiy  to  the  papal  household,  preached 
also  in  every  church  in  Rome,  sometimes  de- 
livering several  discoarses  daily.  By  order  of 
the  pope  he  reformed  at  this  time  the  female 
monasteries  of  Rome,  making  the  clustered 
nuns  observe  a  strict  reclusion,  and  giving  them 
the  rule  and  habit  of  St  Angustine.  lliis  wis 
the  origin  of  the  Dominican  nana.  At  this 
time  also  he  founded  a  "tertiary  order"  « 
"third  order  of  penitence,"  composed  of  per- 
aoDB  of  both  sexes  and  all  ranks  of  life,  bound 
by  no  vows,  nor  required  to  quit  their  secular 
occDpatioDs  and  domestic  duties,  bnt  taking  on 
themselves  the  obligation  of  avoiding  woridly 
pleasures  and  vanities,  of  repaiiing  the  wrongs 
they  had  committed,  of  being  true  and  just  in 
all  their  dealings,  and  of  practising  charity  ic- 
cording  to  their  means.  The  establishment  <rf 
San  Sisto  was  soon  given  up  to  the  Dominioui 
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muL,  and  tb«  rapid];  looreaaing  commimitf 


ra.  The  flower  of  the  nobility  and  prieet- 
hood  now  demanded  admission  to  the  new 
order;  and  oniong  the  poBtoJatita  wer«  H;- 
Mnth  and  Ceelw  Odrowas,  sinoe  canonized, 
aefdiews  to  the  high  chancellor  of  Poland,  and 
B^dd.  dean  of  the  chapter  of  Orleans  and 
doctor  of  canon  law  in  the  nnivermt?  of  Paris, 
witBte  eloqnenoe  and  learning  were  chied;r  in- 
stnmiental  in  eetabtisbing  the  friars  proaobera 
in  Bologna.  In  the  antumo  of  1218  Dominie, 
titer  Ttaitiag  Langnedoo,  where  the  existence 
of  lus  estabUshmenta  was  threatened,  founded 
tcoiTent  in  Madrid,  and  another  in  Segovia, 
which  became  the  Dominican  centre  in  Spain. 
Thence,  at  the  invitation  of  Blanche  of  Oastile, 
ht  went  to  Paris,  where  he  foond  the  seven  sent 
Irom  Proaille  increased  to  30,  and  occuppne 
U  the  Narbonne  gate  the  ohnrch  and  hospit^ 
of  SL  Jacqnes,  from  which  the  Dominicans  in 
Prance  derived  their  denomination  of  Jaoo- 
bina.  After  establishing  houBCB  in  Limoges, 
Rheims,  Poitiers,  Metz.  and  Orieans,  he  set 
out  for  Boit^^a.  On  arriviiig  there  in  the  snm- 
mer  at  1819  he  fonnd  that  the  church  and  con- 
vent of  MosORrella,  first  given  to  his  brethren, 
had  been  exchanged  for  the  charch  and  con- 
vent of  St.  Nicholaa,  which  has  been  considered 
u  che  cradle  of  the  Dominican  order  in  Italj. 
Beginald's  eloqnence  had  taken  the  city  and 
university  bj  storm ;  the  iliU  of  the  profes- 
toK  tixd  students  had  entered  the  novitiate, 
and  Dominic  found  a  safflcient  nnmber  to  send 
to  the  chief  lutiea  of  northern  and  oentral  It- 
sly  to  found  hoQses  there.  It  was  at  his  flrst 
■nival  in  Bologna  that  he  tore  in  pieoes  a 
d«ed  presented  to  him  b;  a  wealthy  citiian 
of  ill  his  personal  estates.  He  declared  he 
wished  to  see  his  followers  l>eg  their  bread 
rather  than  clog  their  usefulness  hj  the  pos- 
SMScn  of  property.  This  love  of  poverty  he 
«itiHided  to  everything  connected  with  his 
Ofder,  dwelling,  fornitore,  and  fare ;  he  even 
buishecl  from  the  churches  all  splendid  vest- 
mnts,  and  confined  the  ose  of  silver  and  gold 
to  the  service  of  the  altar.  Dominic  and  }l>an~ 
aa  of  Asaim  met  this  year  in  Perugia,  and 
the  former  proposed  to  units  into  one  body 
the  two  sodetiee  which  they  had  founded,  a 

Kposal  to  which  Francis  wonid  not  listen. 
.  hotb,  when  asked  by  Cardinal  Ugolino,  in 
whose  boose  they  met,  if  they  wo^d  allow 
tJiMr  sons  to  accept  eoclesioBtical  preferments, 
replied  that  it  would  be  the  ruin  of  religions 
hamih^.  Dominic  was  present  in  1216  at  the 
£iA  genera]  chapter  of  the  Franciscans,  and  in 
liSO,  at  the  first  general  chapter  of  the  friars 
preachara,  made  the  Franciscan  legislation  con- 
cerning religious  poverty  binding  on  all  his  fol- 
lowers. The  second  general  chapter  was  hold 
in  Bologna  May  30,  1331.  It  was  attested  by 
nomerona  witnesses  at  his  canouiiation,  tliat 
in  bidding  fareweU  to  the  profeaaors  and  atn- 
dcnts  of  Bologna,  be  predicted  he  should  oease 


to  be  among  the  living  before  the  ICth  of 
AuguBt  following.  Acting  on  thispreaentiment, 
be  went  to  Venice  to  recommepa  his  order  to 
Cardinal  Ugolino,  afterward  Pope  Gregory  IX. ; 
and  after  visiting  some  of  his  followers  else- 
where he  arrived  in  Bologna  July  SI,  1231, 
wayworn  and  faint.  He  persisted  in  attending 
the  midnight  service  with  the  community,  and 
on  retiring  to  his  cell  was  seized  with  a  violent 
fever  accompanied  with  dysentery.  He  refused 
to  accept  a  bed  offered  to  him,  but  lay  on  a 
sack  filled  with  wool.  On  the  morning  of 
Aug.  4  he  warned  those  around  him  that  the 
end  was  at  hand.  They  laid  him,  at  hie  re- 
quest, on  sackcloth  and  ashes,  where  he  re- 
ceived the  sacraments  of  the  dying,  pronounced 
a  fervent  blessing  on  his  children  far  and  near, 
and  breathed  his  last  as  noon  was  about  to 
strike. — The  life  of  Dominic  has  been  written, 
among  many  others,  by  Dietrich  of  Apolda  and 
several  other  ecclesiastical  writers  of  the  18th 
centory;  by  CastUlo  (Madrid,  IS84),  Nicholaa 
Jaaswa  (Antwerp,  1622),  Tourou  (Paris,  1789), 
and  Lacordaire  (1S40,  1844,  and  18G8).  Bee 
also  Saint  Dominique  el  U»  Dominieaint,  by 
Elme  Marie  Oaro  (Paris,  ISfiS);  the  BoUand- 
iats,  under  date  of  Aug.  6 ;  and  the  first  vol- 
ume of  Mamachi's  Annale$  Ordinit  Pradioa- 
torum  (Rome,  1766). 

DOMlIflCl,  a  British  West  India  island,  one 
of  the  Lesser  Antilles,  Leeward  gronp,  26  m. 
S.  of  Guadeloupe,  in  lat  15"  18'  N.  and  Ion. 
61 '■  83'  W.;  length  from  N.  to  S.  39  m., 
breadth  16m.;  area,  801  eq,  m.  ;  pop.inl870, 
28,817,  of  whom  only  a  small  number  are 
whites,  the  majority  being  emancipated  slavesi 
It  is  of  volcanic  origin,  and  when  viewed  fi«m 
the  sea  presents  the  appearance  of  a  confused 
mass  of  mountains ;  the  highest  snmmlt  has  an 
elevation  of  S, 800  ft.  Dominica  has  upward  of 
80  rivers  and  numerous  rivnlets,  snlphnrous 
and  thermal  springs,  and  a  deep  lake  on  a 
high  mountain  6  m.  from  Eosean.  Among  its 
mountains  are  many  fertile  valleys,  with  a 
black  and  rich  soil  wel]  adopted  for  raising 
every  tropical  prodnction.  The  t«mperature 
ranges  frvta  69°  to  8S°.  The  wet  season  con- 
tinues from  September  to  Jonnory,  though 
rains  frequently  fhit  during  the  other  months. 
The  chief  exports  are  sugar,  molasses,  mm, 
coffee,  and  cocoa;  theohief  imports  are  wheat, 
floor,  dried  flah,  linen,  and  cottons.  In  1870 
the  imports  were  valued  at  £60,277,  the  ex- 
ports at  £63,248;  the  revenue  was  £16,721, 
the  expenditures  £15,248,  the  pnbtio  debt 
£7,280.  There  are  16  free  schools;  but  Che 
majority  t^  tbe  population  being  Roman  Catho- 
lics, education  is  mainly  in  the  hands  of  the 
clergy.  The  woods  swarm  with  bees,  which 
produce  great  qoantities  of  wax  and  honey.. 
This  is  the  European  bee,  much  larger  than  the 
native  hee  of  tbe  West  Indies. — Bominloa  was 
discovered  by  Oolnrahus  In  1498 ;  and  being 
equally  claimed  by  England,  France,  and  Spain, 
it  was  considered  a  neutral  island  by  those 
three  powers  till  1T60,  when  it  was  captured 
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b;  the  EngUBh ;  ud  it  was  ceded  to  En^and 
by  France  in  1763.  It  wai  recaptared  hj  ttie 
French  in  1778,  &nd  reetored  to  England  in 
1T88.  Its  goverament  is  adnii&iatered  bj  a 
lieateaant  governor,  aided  by  an  executive 
ooDDcil  of  7  members,  and  a  le^slative  assem- 
bly of  14  membere,  of  whom  7  are  nominated 
by  the  crown  and  7  elected  by  the  people. 
Capita),  Roseau,  on  the  B.  W.  side  of  tbe  ist- 
and ;  pop.  about  6,000. 

DOHINIGIL  LilTEK  (Lat  deminiea,  the 
Lord's),  the  letter  used  in  the  calendar  to  de- 
note Sunday  for  a  ^ven  year.  The  council  of 
Nice  (8SS)  established  the  rule  that  Easter  Sun- 
day should  be  the  first  Sunday  after  the  full 
moon  whiob  happens  upon  or  next  after  March 
21.  For  the  purpose  of  determining  when 
Easter  folia,  and  for  other  wmilar  problem  s  con- 
cerning the  day  of  the  week  and  the  day  of  the 
year,  it  was  early  found  convenient  to  place  the 
£rst  seven  letters  of  the  alphabet  in  saccession 
against  the  days  of  the  months,  potting  A  to 
Jan,  1,  and  repeating  the  seven  letters  as 
often  as  necessary  until  Dec  81.  The  letter 
whicli  falls  against  the  first  Sunday  in  January 
will  fall  against  every  Sunday  in  the  year,  and 
this  is  the  dominical  letter  for  that  year,  unless 
it  be  le^  year;  and  theo,  as  Feb.  89  as  well 
as  Uarch  1  is  marked  D,  the  dominical  letter 
for  tbe  last  ten  mouths  of  the  year  will  be  the 
preceding  letter  of  the  alphabet  Finding  the 
dominical  letter  will  enable  one  to  find  what 
day  of  the  week  a  given  date  in  the  year  is. 
But  the  dominical  letter,  being  known  for  any 
one  year,  can  be  found  for  any  other,  by  simply 
remembering  that  on  ordinary  year  is  C2 
weeks  and  1  day,  a  leap  year  52  weeks  and 
S  days,  BO  that  the  dominical  letter  will  go 
backward  from  G  toward  A,  one  letter  for  a 
common  year  and  two  for  a  leap  year.  This 
gives  rise  to  an  arithmetical  rule  which  may 
be  thus  expressed  :  To  the  number  of  the  year 
add  one  quarter  of  itself,  neglecting  fractions, 
and  divide  the  sam  by  7 ;  then  for  the  ISth 
century  subtract  the  remainder  from  8,  or,  if 
it  b  0,  from  1,  and  the  new  remainder  will  in- 
dicate the  plotie  of  the  dominical  letter  in  the 
alphabet ;  for  the  18th  century  subtract  from 
7 ;  for  the  17th  oentary,  and  back  to  1SB2, 
the  year  in  which  the  Gregorian  calendar 
went  into  operation,  subtract  &om  6,  or  if  i 
the  reminder  is  6,  from  18 ;  for  dates  previous  I 
to  1GS2  subtract  from  8,  or  if  the  remainder  | 
is  8  or  more,  from  10.  But  the  dominical  leU^ 
ter  thus  obtained  for  a  leap  year  belongs  to^ 
the  time  after  Feb.  29,  and  for  the  preceding 
two  months  the  dominical  letter  was  the  suc- 
ceeding letter  in  the  alphabet  This  new  re- 
mainder is  also  the  date  of  the  first  Sunday 
in  January  for  that  year.  The  same  date  in 
February  will  fall  on  Wednesday ;  in  March,  [ 
on  Wednesday ;  in  April,  on  Saturday,  &a. ; 
asmay  be  seen  from  the  foct  that  the  first  days 
of  the  12  months  have  annexed  to  them  in  the 
calendar  the  inidols  of  the  words:  At  Dover 
Dwell  George  Brown,  Esquire,  Good  Christo- 
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pher  Finch,  And  David  Friar.  For  example, 
the  day  of  the  week  on  which  New  York  was 
inoorporatod,  June  12,  166£,  is  tbns  found: 
(18654-416)-}-7=297,  with  a  remainder  of  2; 
and,  it  l>eing  the  17th  centary,  6—2=4,  which 
shows  the  dominical  letter  for  that  year  to  have 
been  D.  Then,  as  June  begins  with  E,  Jone 
1,  1865,  was  Monday,  and  the  12th  was  Fri- 
day. President  Barnard  of  Colarabia  college 
gives  the  following  rule  for  finding  the  domin- 
ical letter:  Give  to  the  letters  A,  C,  E,  G,  in 
which  order  the  dominical  letters  return  with 
the  leap  year  centurial  in  every  succession  ot 
four  centurial  years,  the  nomericol  values  which 
correspond  to  their  places  in  the  alphabet, 
1,  S,  5,  7;  find  in  this  series  the  number  cor- 
responding to  the  given  century,  and  call  this 
the  centurial ;  multiply  the  twenties  of  the  in- 
complete century  by  8,  and  call  the  product 
the  vigesima] ;  multiply  the  fonra  in  the  excess 
of  twenties  by  2,  and  call  the  product  the  qoa- 
temial ;  multiply  the  final  remainder  by  6,  and 
call  the  product  the  residual.  If  the  sum  of 
the  numbers  tbns  obtained  is  7  or  lesa,  it  is  the 
numerictd  value  of  the  dominical  letter;  if  it  ia 
greater  than  7,  subtf  act  7  as  often  as  may  be 
neceBsary  to  reduce  it  to  7  or  below,  and  the 
final  result  ia  the  dominical  letter. 

DOUNIUN  SEPVBUC   Bee  8u«to  Dounfoo. 

IMMIHICiNS,  Order  of  Ptcadkcn,  or  ¥iUn 
PrcHkcn  (I.at  Fratret  Praditxttora ;  Fr. 
FTiret-Prichmn),  a  Roman  Catholic  monastic 
order,  founded  by  St.  Dominic.  (See  Domsic.) 
When  in  121S  Dominic  and  his  six  companions 
took  up  their  abode  in  Toulouse,  in  the  house 
of  Pierre  Cellani,  they  had  agreed  to  wear  the 
habit  and  follow  temporarily  the  rale  of  the 
canons  regular  of  St.  Augustine,  This  ruje  and 
habit  had  been  given  by  St  Norbert,  in  1121, 
to  the  community  founded  by  him  at  Pr^iuon- 
tri,  whicli  spread  so  rapidly  throughout  En- 
rope.  St.  Norbert  aimed  st  uniting  the  ob- 
servances of  monastic  life  with  the  office  cf 
preaching  and  the  cure  of  aouls.  To  the  An- 
gustinian  role,  as  it  existed  before  him,  he 
added  several  regulations  tending  to  stricter 
poverty  and  greater  severity  of  life^  The  rule 
of  St  Herbert,  so  modified  as  to  make  it  still 
more  austere,  was  that  which  Dominic  and  his 
companions  deliberately  chose  in  Prouille  in 
1216,  and  which  was  approved  byHonoriuslII. 
in  his  two  bulls  of  Deo.  22  of  the  same  year. 
The  new  features  given  by  St.  Dominic  to  the 
rule  of  Prfmontrfi  may  be  thug  described :  1, 
As  the  order  of  preachers  lies  for  its  object 
the  salvation  of  souls  by  preaching  and  otiier 
priestly  ministrations,  as  welt  as  by  the  exam- 
ple of  a  holy  life  in  tbe  preacher,  the  superior 
of  every  convent  has  discretionary  power  to 
dispense  from  the  common  rules  and  obser- 
vances, which  may  occasionally  prove  obstacles 
to  the  end  in  view.  Tims,  where  Gssting  or 
abstjnence  is  incompatible  with  preaching, 
teaching  in  public,  necessary  study,  or  the  fa- 
tigues of  a  missionary  life,  the  superior  is  em- 
powered to  grant  a  relaxation ;    the  rule  of 
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sLencein  tbe  Interior  of  the  monaster;  ia  dis- 
p«affid  with  wben  Btrangera  apply  for  spiritaal 
Butnction  or  comfort ;  and  no  niuiaoe»arj 
dme  must  be  given  to  the  recitation  of  the  di- 
Tina  office  in  the  chnrcb,  or  the  performance 
of  thnrch  ceremonies,  when  thedntjof  preacb- 
ittf  and  orefnl  preparation  for  it  are  more  ur- 
gent, 3.  Each  convent  is  (coverned  by  a  "con- 
Tentaal  prior;"  each  province,  composed  of  a 
Mrtain  numlier  of  convents  within  a  definite  ter- 
ritorr,  by  a  "provincial  prior;"  and  the  whole 
order  by  a  "master  general"  (moffuter  gejiera- 
lii),  called  limpiy  "  general."  Every  charge, 
fitna  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  is  elective.  The 
(ODventnal  prior  is  chosen  for  three  years  by 
[he  prieste  in  each  convent  who  are  six  years 
professed ;  the  provincial  prior  is  chosen  for 
ibnr  years  by  the  conventaal  priors,  former  pro- 
tiacialpriora  residing  in  the  province,  function- 
aries called  fellows  (*ocii)  of  the  provincial, 
chowD  one  by  the  members  of  each  convent, 
sod  the  priests  appointed  to  the  office  of 
"preachers  general;"  the  matater  general  is 
elected  ererj  six  years  by  the  provincial  priors, 
d'^nitorm  chosen  <»e  by  each  province,  who 
iccoinpany  the  provincial  to  the  general  ohap- 
ur,  fathers  eiyoying  the  dignity  of  masters  in 
theology,  and  former  masters  general.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  genera!  confirms  the  election 
of  the  provincials,  and  the  provinoiols  titat  of 
tb«  conventaal  priors.  General  chapters,  held 
St  Aort  inlervala,  control  the  administration  ,; 
of  the  general ;  provincial  chapters  serve  as  a  ,' 
check  npon  the  provincial  prior ;  while  in  each  ) 
movent  a  conncil  assists  the  prior  in  his  gov- 
ernment of  the  house.  This  eoonomj,  equally  i 
removed  from  oppression  and  from  license,  is  ! 
f«Torable  to  manly  independence  and  natural 
freedom  of  action,  and  has  preserved  the  order 
of  preachers  from  the  divisions  which  have 
rmt  asunder  the  Franciscans.  It  was  the  aim 
of  their  fonnder  that  strict  poverty  sboold  be 
the  comer  stone  of  the  edifice  he  was  rearing; 
hence  the  order  was  to  accept  no  property  that 
needed  to  be  managed,  bnt  only  the  income 
derived  from  it.  To  this  rnle  the  Dominicans 
remained  faithful  until  the  multiplication  of 
their  honacs,  the  apparent  necessities  of  the 
times,  the  solicitations  of  princes  and  bishops, 
the  authority  and  even  the  command  of  popes, 
finally  led  them  to  modify  and  relax  the 
I'Tingency  of  the  original  legislation  on  the 
holding  of  property.  In  the  first  years  of  their 
existence  their  extreme  poverty  contributed 
not  a  little  to  their  wonderfnl  growth  in  num- 
bers, efficiency,  and  influence.  They  bad  early 
taken  possession  of  Rome  and  Bologna,  where 
their  masters  in  theology,  philosophy,  and  can- 
on law  became  the  controlling  intellectual 
power;  and  from  these  great  centres  they 
thread  through  all  the  chief  towns  of  Italy. 
In  Paris  they,  as  well  as  the  Franciscans,  met 
Irom  the  very  commencement  with  nothing  but 
diafitvor  and  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  nni- 
vergity.  In  12£8Lthey  obtainea  one  professor' 
ship,  and  in  1S80  a  second.    The  popularity 


which  their  lectures  ei^oyed,  and  the  superior- 
ity attributed  to  them  by  the  public,  excited 
even  at  that  early  period  fleroe  denDOciationa 

against  the  "  begging  preachers  and  friars." 
But,  besides  the  two  pnblic  cbairs  in  the  nni- 
versity  thus  filled  by  the  Dominicans,  there 
were  a  considerable  nnmber  of  others  teaching 
in  the  schools  of  Paris ;  for  it  was  the  rnle 
that  no  one  should  receive  a  degree  of  "  master 
of  arts  "  who  bad  not  taught  for  three  years 
under  the  direction  of  the  Paridan  faculties. 
The  Franoisaans,  too,  were  at  that  time  neither 
less  ambitions  of  intellectual  preeminence,  nor 
leas  soocessfnl,  nor  less  numerous  in  the  schools 
of  Paris.  So,  besides  the  vehement  emnlation 
which  existed  between  ^e  two  new  mendicant 
orders,  there  arose  a  bitter  hatred  against  both 
among  the  secniar  professors  of  the  nnivereity. 
After  many  bickerings,  this  feeling  broke  out 
into  a  soandalons  quarrel  in  1862,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  a  refusal  by  the  friars  to  suspend  their 
courses  in  conformity  with  the  university  rales. 
The  friars  and  their  disciples  by  public  decree 
were  for  ever  excluded  from  all  imiversity  hon- 
ors, and  the  faculty  went  so  for  as  to  bind  both 
professors  and  students  by  oath  to  rasintain 
this  exclusion.  King  and  pope  bad  to  inter- 
fere; and  it  was  only  in  1260  that  a  com- 
promise was  effected  which  was  most  oppres- 
sive to  the  Dominicans.  Still  the  two  great 
orders  persisted  in  sending  to  Paris  their  most 
renowned  doctors  and  most  promiang  scholars; 
and  then  began  the  intellectual  contest  between 
the  two  rival  schools  of  philosophy  and  the- 
ology,  represented  by  Dominicans  and  Francis- 
cans, which  is  the  history  of  the  European 
mind  during  the  middle  ages.  Just  as  the 
quarrel  with  the  university  broke  out  Albertns 
Magnus  bad  come  to  teach  in  Paris,  bringing 
witn  him  his  disciple  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  to 
these  two  greatest  names  among  the  Domini- 
oans  was  soon  added  Vincent  of  Beauvais.  On 
the  side  of  the  Franciscans  were  found  Roger 
Bacon,  Alexander  of  Hales,  John  Duns  Scotus, 
and  St.  Bonaventura.  The  theological  suprem- 
acy which  the  teaching  of  Thomas  Aquinas 
soon  gave  to  the  friars  prcocbeFs,  together 
with  the  undisputed  control  exercised  by  them 
in  the  schools  of  Bologna,  and  the  official  posi- 
tion BE  supreme  tbeolagjoal  and  literary  cen- 
sors held  in  Rome  by  the  "  masters  of  the  sa- 
cred palace,"  continued  down  to  the  time  of 
the  Jesuits  to  exercise  decided  influence  over 
the  intellectual  life  of  Europe.— Their  mission- 
ary activity  meanwhile  kept  pace  with  their 
mental  oultnre.  Wben  the  second  general 
chapter  of  the  order  was  held  in  Bologna  in 
1221,  under  St.  Dominic  himself,  00  conven- 
tual establishments  were  already  in  existence. 
The  field  over  which  their  labors  actually  or 
prospectively  extended  was  m^ped  out  into 
eight  provinces,  among  which  were  England 
and  Hungary ;  and  before  the  assembly  dis- 
persed, Dominic  despatched  missionaries  to 
take  posseeaion  of  these  two  kingdoms.  Gil- 
bert de  Fraasinet  with  13  companions  soon  pr»- 
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eented  himself  to  the  arehbiahop  of  Caoterbniy, 
who  aent  them  to  labor  in  Oiford,  where 
they  hnilt  a  ohapel  in  honor  of  Our  Lady, 
and  founded  schools  called  "  8t,  Edward's 
schools,"  from  the  parish  in  which  they  were 
situated.  Robert  Groaseteste,  bishop  of  Lin- 
cohl,  was  so  pleased  with  the  new  comers  that 
he  asked  the  general  of  the  order  to  send  hira 
a  Domimcan  as  a  coadjntor.  Not  only  bishops, 
jealous  for  the  salvation  of  (heir  flock,  hnt 
princes  snch  as  Louie  IX.  of  France,  careful 
of  the  welfare  of  their  sabjeots,  eagerly  eooght 
to  have  near  them  men  who  could  enlighten  ' 
the  multitude  bj  their  doctrinal  eTOtsitions  | 
and  edify  them  by  a  blameleas  lite.  This  was  : 
the  need  of  the  age,  pressed  on  the  attention  | 
of  bishops  by  the  last  council  of  the  Lateran.  ' 
They  therefore  spread  rapidly,  and,  aa  Keander 
remarks,  their  advent  was  hailed  everywhere  aa 
a  benefit,  among  the  poorer  classes  especially, 
to  whose  wants  they  ministered,  and  whose 
poverty  and  privations  they  williof^Iy  shared. 
Carrying  ont  the  oft  expressed  wish  of  their 
foonder,  they  also  crossed  over  into  Asia, 
where  they  did  much  both  among  the  Hoham- 
medans  and  eastern  schismatics.  In  1288  they 
were  apjiointed  conjointly  with  the  Francis- 
cans to  carry  out  the  new  rales  of  the  inquisi- 
tion in  France.  Thoagh  this  tribunal  never 
eiereiaed  permanent  authority  outside  of  Lan- 
guedoc,  the  connection  of  the  mendicant  orders 
with  it  became  a  prindpal  canse  of  unpopulari- 
ty In  the  rest  of  France.  The  nse  which  the 
conrt  of  Rome  made  of  the  friars  in  collecting 
moneys  added  mDoh  to  these  commencemeDta 
of  disfavor;  while  the  ministrations  for  which 
they  were  called  into  the  booses  of  the  great 
mode  their  enemies  say  they  were  afraid  to 
reprove  prinoesaod  prelates  for  their  misdeeds. 
In  1246  occurred  their  first  official  departure 
from  the  rigoroos  poverty  which  had  hitherto 
attracted  many  to  tlie  order  of  Dominic ;  they 
were  aothoriied  by  the  holy  see  to  accept  do- 
nations and  legacies.  In  12TT  the  order  had 
8B  convents  for  men  in  Spain,  63  in  France,  83 
in  Tuscany,  46  in  Lombardy,  08  in  Germany, 
86  in  Poland,  2S  in  Dcnraarb,  and  40  in  Eng- 
Iftnd,  besides  some  in  other  countries,  and  a 
large  number  of  nunneriea.  In  1278  the  cod- 
veota  amounted  to  41T ;  and  the  number  went 
on  increasing  until  the  reformation,  when  they 
lost  upward  of  tOO  estabiiahments  In  the  Prot- 
estant countries.  In  the  16th  centary  the  Do- 
minicans were  chosen  to  preside  over  the 
Spanish  inquisition,  when  that  tribunal  became 
a  state  establishment  Under  Philip  II.  and 
his  successors,  although  eoclesiaatica  bad  but 
little  to  do  with  tlie  working  of  that  institution, 
the  odium  created  by  such  mena^  Torqneraada 
attached  to  the  Dominiuana  in  public  estima- 
tion. With  the  rise  of  Jesuits  about  1648  came 
a  ncfr  era  of  rivalry  and  iotcltectual  activity 
for  the  old  monastic  orders.  In  every  centre 
of  civilization  in  the  old  worhi,  imd  on  every 
field  of  missionary  duty  in  the  East  and  Weia, 
Jeanits  and  Dominicaos  vied  with  each  other 


in  learning  and  zeal.  The  latter  had  followed 
Albuquerque  and  his  Portngaese  to  the  East 
Indies,  where  they  had  founded  everywhere 
flourishing  missions ;  and  there  Francis  Xavier 
found  them  at  work  when  he  began  his  career 
some  40  years  later.  The  Dominicans  follow- 
ed in  like  manner  the  Spaniards  and  Portu- 
guese to  America.  From  1608  to  1616  no 
tewer  than  IS  "  expeditions  "  were  aent  by  the 
Dominicans  to  the  Antilles  and  oU  parts  of 
North  and  South  America,  each  expedition 
made  np  of  a  large  number  of  religioue ;  be- 
aidea  which  amall  bands  of  missionaries  were 
oontinually  crossing  the  ocean  to  fill  np  the 
voids  caused  by  death,  Ac.  After  the  example 
of  Las  Casas,  the  friars  preachers  were  every- 
where the  benefactors  of  the  native  races,  and 
their  protectors  against  European  brutality. — 
In  the  middle  of  the  last  century  tlie  order 
poeseaaed  upward  of  1,000  convents,  distribn- 
ted  into  46  provinces,  11  of  the  latter  being  ont 
of  Europe.  By  the  French  revolution  they 
lost  all  their  estabiiahments  in  France  and 
Belgium,  and  during  the  reign  of  Napoleon  I. 
nearly  all  tbeir  convents  in  Germany,  and  very 
many  in  Italy.  Three  convents  are  allowed  at 
tbia  time  (Aurnat,  1878)  to  remain  open  in 
Rome.  Elsewhere  throughout  the  Italian  pen- 
insula they  are  suppressed  by  law.  In  Bologna, 
the  cradle  of  the  order,  three  priests  and  two 
lay  brothers  are  permitted  to  live  in  a  privat« 
honae ;  the  grand  old  convent  of  St.  Nicholas  ts 
shut  up,  the  splendid  church  with  all  its  trea- 
sures of  art  is  ignored  as  a  piece  of  worabip, 
and  a  few  religious  who  atill  cling  to  the  mem- 
ories of  the  place  are  allowed  to  visit  it  daily, 
and  aee  that  no  harm  befall  its  monuments. 
In  the  German  empire  the  recent  law  suppress- 
ing the  Jesuits  makes  no  mention  of  the  friars 
preachers.  In  France  the  order  waa  restored 
by  I.acordaire  under  Louis  Philippe.  Several 
houses  were  eatablisbed  by  him,  among  them 
a  flourishing  college  at  Sor^ze,  and  another  at 
Arcueil,  near  Paris,  eome  of  whose  profec«ors 
end  pnpils  were  massacred  by  the  commnnifts. 
Hay  19,  1870.  There  are  at  present  two  "prov- 
inces  of  the  order  in  France  and  one  in  Bel- 
gium. In  England  there  are  five  Dominican 
convents,   and  in   Ireland   13  with   about   50 

Eriests.  In  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Ensuon  Po- 
ind they  have  ceased  to  exist.  In  the  Aus- 
trian empire  the;  are  still  tolerated.  Id  the 
United  States  there  are  eight  houses  of  the  or- 
der, ms  eaat  of  the  liocky  mountains  and  two 
in  the  Paolflo  states,  numbering  in  all  70  priests. 
Id  Spanish  and  Fortugueae  America  the  Do- 
minicans lead  a  precarious  existence,  constant- 
ly exposed  to  the  political  caprices  of  the  par- 
ticB  in  power.  In  1872  they  were  expelled 
from  Guatemala.  In  spite  of  these  adverse 
circum stances,  the  Dominicans  still  maintain 
their  missionary  establishments  in  Enropean 
Turkey,  Asia  Minor,  Armenia,  India,  China, 
and  Anam.  Eastern  Anam  had  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century  26  convents  of  native  nuns, 
nambering  some  600  inmates.    In  spite  of  the 
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peraeentionB  which  have  repeatedly  dispersed 
and  Mmetimea  decimated  them,  these  estab- 
lishmenta,  protected  bj  Franoe,  are  beginniag 
to  doarish  anew.  Varioos  attempts  hate  been 
made  to  rwtore  the  order  to  the  rigor  of  its 
pristine  observance;  among  theni  one  in  the  be- 
ginning  of  Uie  ITth  ceatiir;,  b;  Fire  Micbaelis, 
pruTinua]  of  Tooluuse,  which  so  far  succeeded 
Hut  m  1608  Pope  F&ul  V.  erected  the  reformed 
convents  into  sn  independent  congregatioa, 

Ereraed  hj  a  ricar  geDeral.  In  1660  FSre 
Quien  endeBvored  to  piuh  this  reformatory 
movement  stiU  further ;  he  estabhshed  six  con- 
venb  in  Provence  and  the  comtat  Venaiuin, 
which  embraced  the  primitive  rale  in  all  its 
ri^r.  When  Pins  IX.  annoanceil  (June  19, 
1317)  bis  intention  of  refonuing  the  monastic 
orders,  Lacordoire  and  liis  French  Dominicans 
Tere  among  the  Snt  to  encourage  him  and  to 
Mcept  the  proposed  change  ;  it  was  a  French- 
man, P^re  Jeandel,  who  was  appointed  vicar 
general  bj  the  pope  when  he  suspended  for  a 
time  the  anthoritj  of  the  geowal  chapter.  Since 
then  the  work  of  reform  has  been  carried  oh 
mcessantlj,  the  calamities  which  have  befsllen 
the  order  making  it  ea^er  for  the  tme-heartjd 
imong  its  members  to  embrace,  as  their  assur- 
ed pledge  of  future  asefulaess,  the  high  abnega- 
tion of  their  fomider. — The  influence  exercised 
bj  the  order  of  preaohers  on  the  sohoola  of  the 
middle  sgea  and  on  the  whole  of  European  so- 
detT  for  several  centuries  cannot  be  exagger- 
ated. It  has  given  to  the  whole  world  such 
iDCDasAlbertus  Magnus,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Vin- 
rent  of  Beaavais,  Master  Eckard,  John  Tanler, 
lleurj  Suso,  Savonarola,  Los  Casas,  Vincent 
Ferrer,  and  a  host  uf  other  distinguished 
■uiues;  and  In  our  own  day  the  friars  preach- 
ers have  seen  their  ancient  glory  revive  in 
Lacordwe,  and  in  llonsabrt,  who  now  fills 
hi9  place  in  Notre  Dauie  de  Paris;  as  well  as  in 
Fsther  Thomas  Burke,  who  in  18 73- '3  traversed 
the  Dnited  states,  thrilling  everywhere  by  his 
eloqaence  vast  assemblages  of  his  countrymeu. 
It  has  given  te  the  church  a  host  of  bishops  and 
vchbi^opa,  66  cardinals,  and  fonr  popes,  In- 
oowmt  v.,  Benedict  XI.,  Pins  V.,  and  Bene- 
dict XIII.  The  influence  of  the  order  on  the 
£ne  arte  has  exceeded  that  of  all  others.  "  The 
Dominicana,"  says  Mrs,  Jameson,  "  have  pro- 
dared  two  of  the  most  excellent  painters  who 
have  drawn  their  inspirations  from  religious 
ioflaences,  Angelico  da  Fiesole  and  Bartolom- 
lueo  della  Porta,"  called  II  Frate  in  the  schools. 
Among  ooimtiess  monuments  of  paintjng  and 
scatptere  eiecuted  for  their  former  monoste- 
tki  and  chnrcbes,  is  the  famous  "  Last  Supper  " 
1>7  Da  Vinci,  in  Sta.  Maria  delle  Grazie  in  Milan. 
is  te  the  Dominican  nuns,  the  house  founded 
in  Pronille  by  St.  Dominic,  and  which  after- 
ward adopted  his  rnle  and  habit,  became  the 
parent  of  many  similar  institutions  throughout 
France.  In  Rome  the  Dominican  nuna,  and  the 
''third  order"  established  by  Dominic,  spread 
tbroi^  Italy.  The  nuns  however  did  not 
long  mointain  the  original  severity  of  their 
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rale.  They  shared  also,  in  Frttnoe,  in  the  va- 
rious attempte  at  reform  made  by  the  monks. 
At~present   they  have  convente  in    France, 

Belgium,  Austria,  Bavaria,  Switzerland,  in  the 
British  empire  and  some  of  ite  colonies,  aa 
well  as  in  North  and  South  America- — See  Al- 
taroura's  Bibliotheca  Dominieana  (fol.,  Rome, 
16TT) ;  Castillo's  HUtoria  general  de  Santo  Do- 
mingo y  de  »u  6rden  de  predicadore*  (2  vols, 
fol.,  Madrid,  168i-'94 ;  2d  ed.,  5  vols,  fol.,  Val- 
ladolid,  16]2-'21);  Tonron,  Hittoire  dee  ham- 
met  iilvttret  d«  Fordre  de  Saint  Domimgut 
(&  vols,  fol.,  Paris,  1T48);  and  Kiboll,  Balla- 
rium  Ordinie  FF.  Pradieatorum  (8  vola  fol., 
Rome,  lT29-'40). 

DOMINIS,  Hare'  Aatwd*  de,  a  theologian  and 
natural  philosopher,  bom  in  Arbe,  an  island 
of  Dalmatia,  in  1666,  died  in  Rome  in  Septem- 
ber, 1624.  He  was  n  relative  of  Pope  Gregory 
X.,  studied  at  Loretto  under  the  direction  of 
tlie  Jesuite,  and  became  a  member  of  their 
order.  He  teught  mathematics  and  philos- 
ophy with  great  moceas  in  several  oilies  of 
Italy.  In  1602  he  left  the  Jesuits,  and  was 
appointed  archbishop  of  Spalalo  and  primate 
of  Dalmatia  and  Croalja.  He  now  began  to 
oppose  some  of  the  measures  of  the  court  of 
Rome,  and  liis  writings  were  condemned  by 
the  inquisition.  This  gained  him  the  sympathies 
of  Pi'otestants,  by  whom  he  was  induced  in 
161t>  to  pass  into  England,  where  he  embraced 
Protestuitism,  and  was  made  dean  of  Windsor. 
Though  his  avowed  aim  was  to  elFect  a  reunion 
of  the  two  great  divisions  of  Christendom,  he 
wrote  and  preached  agninst  the  papacy.  In 
his  work  De  Eepabliea  Eecletiaetirji,  he  main- 
tained thattbepopeisonly  (wimiMin(*r  pare*; 
it  was  censured  by  the  theological  faculty  of  Pa- 
ris, and  burned  by  order  of  the  inquisition.  Not 
long  after  its  pnblication  he  reverted  to  his  for- 
mer theological  views,  publicly  retracted  all  that 
he  had  ever  written  against  the  Roman  Oath- 
olic  church,  and  repairing  te  Some  abjared  his 
apostasy.  His  inconstant  hnmor  did  not  long 
leave  faim  in  repose,  and  it  was  suspected  that 
he  hod  repented  his  last  conversion,  and  was 
mediteting  a  return  to  Protestentism.  He  was 
imprisoned  by  Pope  Urban  VHI.,  and  hia  sud- 
den death  soon  after  caused  tlie  report  that  he 
was  poisoned.  His  trial  for  heresy  was  con- 
tinued after  hia  death ;  he  was  convicted,  and 
his  body  was  disinterred  and  burned  along 
with  his  writings.  Ilis  chief  philosophical 
work  ia  entitled  Da  Sadiit  Vitui  et  Lvei* 
(Venice,  1611),  to  which  Newten  ascribes  the 
first  true  explanation  of  the  rainbow. 

D0H1N08,  a  game  which  has  been  traced  by 
some  authors  to  the  Greeks,  Hebrews,  and 
Chinese.  Its  first  appearance  in  western  Eu- 
rope is  not  ancient,  it  having  been  introduced 
inte  France  from  Itely  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  century.  The  domino  is  a  small  flat  oblong 
of  wood,  ivory,  or  bohe,  divided  on  one  wde 
by  a  line  into  two  compartments.  Each  of 
these  is  marked  with  a  certain  number  of  dota, 
fcmn  1  to  6,  or  is  left  a  blank,  so  that  upon 
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each  domino  there  ie  a  different  coinbinatioQ 
of  numbers.  The  game  is  played  with  2S  dora- 
inOK,  the  revane  sides  of  wtiich  are  unmarked 
and  all  alike.  This  aide  being  ap,  each  plajer 
takes  on  equal  number  of  the  domiuoB,     The 

Eirson  who  has  drawn  the  one  which  has  the 
ghest  nnmber  of  points  pnts  it  down  ;  the 
next  domino  played  has  t<)  be  one  with  a  nnm- 
ber the  same  as  one  of  the  two  numbera  pre- 
sented by  the  first,  and  the  two  similar  ends 
are  joined.  The  next  may  match  the  remain- 
ing number  of  either  the  first  or  the  second 
domino,  and  thus  the  game  continues  till  one 
player  has  pat  down  all  hia  pieces.  There  are 
a  number  of  variations  in  the  mode  of  playing 
this  game.  The  combinationa  are  neither  very 
varied  nor  intricate,  and  yet  it  requires  mem- 
ory and  calculation. 

DOMITUA  (lltn  FlavlH  DmHIuu  i^;wt«), 
a  Roman  emperor,  born  Oct.  £4,  A.  D.  61, 
killed  Sept.  IS,  96.  He  was  the  younger  eon 
of  Vespasian,  and  narrowly  escaped  death  at 
Rome  by  concealing  himself  when  his  father 
was  proclwmed  emperor  by  the  legions  of  the 
EaaL  On  the  fall  of  Vitellius  he  ruled  the 
capital  OS  Cfesar  till  the  return  of  his  father. 
Having  then  exhibited  a  sanguinary  and  licen- 
tious temper,  he  was  excluded  both  by  Vespa- 
sian (0B-T9)  and  Titus  (79-81)  from  all  share  in 
public  affairs,  and  spent  his  time  on  an  estate 
near  Rome,  in  effeminate  pleasures,  as  well  aa 
in  writing  and  reciting  poetical  compositions. 
On  the  death  of  Titus,  which  was  ascribed  to 
liim  by  the  people,  he  was  hailed  emperor  by 
the  soldiers.  At  the  beginning  of  his  reign  he 
concealed  his  vices,  and  even  manifested  some 
firmness  in  the  regular  management  of  affairs ; 
but  he  soon  began  to  display  his  vanity  and 
Jealousies.  Almost  ever;  citizen  of  Rome  who 
was  noted  for  wealth  or  learning  was  either 
murdered  or  banished.  In  his  wars  he  was 
personally  unsuccessful  against  the  Catti  and 
other  German  tribes,  as  well  as  against  the 
Dacians,  whose  king  Decebalus  compelled  him 
to  purchase  peace  on  humiliating  terms.  Tliese 
reverses,  however,  did  not  prevent  him  from 
triumphing  and  decorating  himself  with  the 
names  of  Germanicus  and  Dacicus.  Govern- 
ment officials,  says  a  historian,  were  busy  ii 


nnmsc  them.  Agricola,  the  heroic  commander 
in  Britain,  was  recalled  because  of  his  victo- 
ries, and  the  jealousy  of  his  fame  probably  caus- 
ed his  subsequent  death.  '  War  having  been 
terminated  by  an  ignominious  peace  with  De- 
cebalus in  80,  Domition  satiated  bb  thirst  for 
blood  at  home,  nntil,  as  Tacitus  says,  silent 
fear  reigned  at  Rome.  After  many  fruitless 
conspiracies,  he  was  finally  killed  by  three  offi- 
cers of  his  court  who  had  been  warned  of  their 
intended  death  by  the  emperor's  wife  Domitia, 
whom  be  had  also  doomed. 

DOHB^in,  or  Dwirinj  )t  PattSt,  a  village  of 
Ixirrtune,  France,  on  the  Meuee,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Vosges,  7  m.  N.  of  Neufchiteao,  the 


was  repured  in  18S0  at  the  expense  of  the 
government,  and  a  free  school  for  girls  con- 
nected with  it.  A  chagiel  has  also  been  dedi- 
cated to  her,  and  a  monument  raised  in  her 
honor,  to  which  Louis  Philippe  contributed  in 
1848  a  cast  of  the  statue  of  the  maid  of  Or- 
leans executed  by  his  daughter  Princess  Marie. 

DON  (Lat  dominiUj  lord  or  master),  a  title 
of  honor  among  the  Spaniards,  the  feminine 
form  being  dona,  and  the  corresponding  title 
among  the  Portuguese  being  dom.  It  is  used 
even  by  the  king  and  the  royal  princes,  and 
was  formerly  assumed  by  the  nobility  only 
with  the  consent  of  the  sovereign,  bnt  is  now 
merely  a  title  of  respect  used  by  all  classes. 
Dom  is  also  sometimes  employed  in  France  as 
a  clerical  title.  The  old  English  form  of  the 
word  is  dan,  frequently  used  by  Chaucer. 

DON.  I.  A  river  of  Russia,  tlie  Tanais  of 
the  ancients,  and  the  Tuna,  Duna,  or  Dana  of 
the  Tartars.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  rivers  of 
Europe.  It  rises  in  a  small  lake  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  Tula,  fiowB  S.  E.  and  S.  W.,  passes 
Voronezh,  Pavlovsl,  Novo-Tcherkasfc,  Tcher- 
kosk,  Nakhitcbevan,  Rostov,  and  Axov,  and 
enters  the  sea  of  Azov  by  three  mouths,  only 
one  of  which  is  navigable.  Its  length,  incln- 
ding  windings,  is  nearly  1,000  m.,  though  from 
its  mouth  to  its  source  in  direct  line  is  but  i6A 
m.  In  summer  navigation  is  difficnlt,  but  in 
winter  the  water  is  high  enough,  and  the 
stream  becomes  navigable  to  Zadonsk,  shoot 
800  m.  from  its  mouth.  The  course  of  the 
river  lies  through  a  low  country,  covered  with 
vast  forests  of  oak  and  pine.  The  current  is 
sluggish,  and  sand  banks,  over  which  there  are 
often  only  two  feet  of  water,  are  of  frequent 
occurrence.  Opposite  Dubovka  the  Don  ap- 
proaches the  Volga  to  witliin  40  m.,  and  a 
railroad  ciiunects  the  two  river«  between  Ka- 
latch  and  Tzaritzin.  The  principal  tributaries 
are  the  Sosna  and  the  Donetz  on  tlie  right, 
and  the  Voronezh  (or  Voronotz),  the  Khoper, 
the  Medvieditza,  the  Sal,  and  the  Uauiich  on 
the  leit.  Ill  A  river  of  Aberdeenshire,  Scot- 
land, next  to  the  Dee  in  size,  but  of  little  eom- 
mercial  importance.  It  rises  on  the  declivity 
qf  Ben  Aven,  fiows  a  tortuous  easterly  course 
of  about  TO  m.,  and  enters  the  North  eea  near 
Aberdeen.  It  is  navigable  for  a  very  short 
distance  from  the  sea.  Near  its  mouth  stands 
the  celebrated  one-arched  Gothic  bridge  of 
Balgownie.  A  handsome  new  bridge  of  five 
arches  has  been  built  a  little  below  the  old 
structure.  The  salmon  fisheries  of  the  Don  are 
of  considerable  value.  lil>  A  river  of  York- 
shire, England,  SS  m.  long,  rising  near  the  bor- 
ders of  Cheshire,  and  flowing  into  the  Case. 
It  is  navigable  from  Sheffield,  a  distance  of  4(i 
ro.,  and  commniiicat«s  by  canal  with  the  Trent 
and  the  C  alder. 

DONl  iNi,  the  8.  E.  county  of  New  Keiica 
bounded  E.  by  Texas,  and  S.  by  Texas  and 
Mexico ;  area,  about  S0,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
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1870,  fi,SS4.  The  Bio  Pecw  intorsMtt  the  E. 
MTt,  and  tbe  Kio  Gr&nde  flonra  tbroagh  the 
W.  portion.  SeTcnJ  monntain  ridges  cross 
the  eoanlrj.  The  chief  prudoctioDs  in  IBTO 
were  23,384  boshel*  of  wheat,  88,690  of  In- 
dian corn,  and  14,000  lbs.  of  woo).  The  velue 
dT  live  stock  was  $71,740.    Capital,  Doi^a  Ana. 

DI>JiU.DS09,Jahi  WllUaa,  an  English  scholar, 
born  in  London,  Jane  10,  1811,  died  there, 
Feb.  10,  1891.  He  was  edueatod  at  the  nni- 
veaitv  of  Lonilon  and  at  Ti-initf  college,  Csm- 
brid^,  where  he  gradnated  in  1834,  and  was 
nude  a  fellow  in  1888.  After  being  some  Mrne 
assistant  tutor  there,  he  took  orders  and  h«- 
came  head  master  of  tbe  grammar  sohool  of 
Borr  St.  Edmand's.  In  185G  he  resigned,  and 
removed  to  Cambridge,  where  he  gave  a  course 
of  lectures  on  I^tin  sfnoDjmcs,  and  occupied 
hiouelf  with  private  teaching  and  writing.  In 
1S56  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  olassicnl 
eumlners  of  the  oniTersity  of  London.  In 
1860  he  travelled  for  his  health  in  Germany, 
bnt  returned  withont  improvement,  and  re- 
moved to  I^ndon,  where  he  resided  until  his 
death.  His  most  celebrated  work  is  "The 
New  Crstjlns"  (1B39;  8d  and  enlarged  ed., 
1B59),  which  was  the  first  attempt  on  a  largo 
scale  ui  England  to  hriag  ont  the  principles  of 
comparative  philology  established  by  German 
Kholars.  His  Varronianvt  (1344)  oadertook 
to  iccomplisli  for  Latin  philology  what  "  Tiie 
Sew  Cratyliis"  had  done  for  Greek.  "The 
Theatre  of  the  Greeks,"  hia  earliest  work,  is 
tlill  used  as  a  college  text  hook.  He  also  piib- 
liiAed  grammars  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  He- 
brew langnages,  editions  of  Pindar,  and  the 
"Antigone"  of  Sophocles,  and  was  engaged 
on  a  new  Greek  lexicon  when  his  health  ftuled. 
He  alw  wrote  Jtuhar,  Fragmenta  Arekttypa 
Carminum  Hdtraieorym  (Berlin,  1864;  Lon- 
don, ISOD),  an  attempt  to  restore  the  "Book 
of  Jasher,"  nllnded  to  in  the  Soriptnrcs,  and 
"Christian  Orthodoxy"  (London,  1957). 

INHITELLO,  or  properly  DshI*  A  Bdtt  dl 
lud,  one  of  the  revivers  of  scol|>tnre  in  Italy, 
bom  in  Florence  in  1388,  died  in  1466.  His 
pvents  were  poor,  and  he  waa  brooght  up  by 
1  rich  relative.  He  at  first  applied  himself  to 
pUDting,  bat  snliseqaeDtly  to  scnlpture,  and 
ibond  in  Cosmo  de'  Medici,  the  chief  of  the 
Florentine  republic,  a  patron  able  to  perceive 
tod  to  reward  hie  merits.  The  "St.  Pet«r" 
lad  "St,  Mark"  which  adorn  the  church  of 
3L  Michael  in  his  native  city  were  his  first 
great  works.  He  afterward  studied  in  Home, 
ud  ocenpied  himself  with  repairing  the  iqju- 
nes  to  the  ancient  sen) ptnres.  He  particularly 
eicetle<l  in  works  in  ritieso,  among  which  were 
the  "Nativity  and  Burial  of  Christ"  and  the 
"Assnmption  of  the  Vir^^n."  His  group  of 
"Judith  and  Uolofernes,"  eiecnted  in  bronie 
(or  the  commonity  of  Florence,  that  of  "  St 
George,"  the  finest  ornament  of  the  church  of 
SL  Michael,  and  his  "Zuccone,"  representing 
in  old  man  in  the  costnme  of  a  senator,  have 
met  with  the  approbation  of  sacoeedlng  times. 
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He  was  boried  in  the  church  of  San  Ixirenzo, 
hy  the  side  of  Cosmo  de'  MedicL  Nothing 
irritated  him  more  than  to  see  his  works  B<^d 
to  persons  unable  to  appreciate  them,  and  he 
sometimes  broke  a  finuhed  piece  to  save  it 
from  snoh  a  destiny. 

DONITI,  Clenul  UOMm,  an  Italian  astronp. 
mer,  born  in  Ftss  in  1826,  died  in  Florence^ 
Sept  20,  1S7S.  In  18G2  be  became  an  assist- 
ant in  the  observatory  of  Florence,  where  he 
Buun  gained  distinction,  especially  by  his  dis- 
covery, on  Jane  2,  18GB,  of  the  comet  which 
bears  his  name.  He  bad  been  anticipated  in  a 
similar  discovery  made  in  18G4 ;  hat  he  estab- 
lished his  clums  of  priority  in  those  seen  by 
him  on  June  8,  1866,  Nov.  10,  1867,  and  July 
2S  and  Sept.  B,  1864.  He  also  made  impor- 
tant investigations  on  the  spectra  of  comets, 
the  solar  di^,  and  the  stors,  and  in  18G2  pul>- 
lished  Spectra  di  guindiei  tUlle.  In  1SB4  be 
visited  England,  and  in  the  same  year  sncceed- 
ed  Prof.  Ami  as  director  of  the  observatory 
of  Florence.  Throngh  his  exertions  was  iu- 
augorated  in  1872  the  royal  observatory  on 
the  hill  of  Arcetri,  near  Florence,  memorable 
aa  the  site  of  Galileo's  tower.  He  was  direc- 
tor of  this  and  professor  of  astronomy  in  the 
royal  institntion  of  Florence  at  tbe  time  of  his 
death,  inst  previous  to  which  he  had  repre- 
sented Italy  in  the  international  meteorological 
congress  nt  Vienna. 

DONITISTS,  n  party  in  the  andent  north 
African  church,  so  called  from  two  of  their 
leaders  named  Donatus.  In  811  Mensurins. 
bishop  of  Carthage,  died,  and  the  mmority  of 
the  clergy  and  people  hastened  to  choose  in 
his  stead  his  archdeacon,  Ciecilian.  This  elec- 
tion was  ratified  by  the  bishops  of  the  province 
of  Carthage,  one  of  whom,  Felix  of  Aptungis, 
act«d  as  consecrator.  All  this  haste  both  in 
the  election  and  consecration  was  to  avoid  the 
interference  of  the  bishops  of  the  neighboring 
province  of  Numidia,  between  whom  and  Men- 
aorius  a  Litter  strife  had  existed  on  the  treat- 
ment of  tlie  lapsed  and  the  validity  of  all 
priestly  acts  performed  by  an  unworthy  min- 
ister. As  Cecilian  had  been  a  strong  support- 
er of  MeuEuriuB  throQghont  his  administration, 
Secundns,  tbe  primate  of  Numidia,  and  Dona- 
tns,  bishop  of  Casts  Nigree,  his  counsellor, 
were  particularly  anxlona  to  exclude  him  from 
the  succession.  No  sooner  had  Cncilian  been 
oonseorated  thsn  Secundns  and  Donatus  arrived 
at  the  head  of  70  Numidian  prelates.  Two 
deacons,  competitors  of  Cfecilian,  now  became 
his  accQsers  before  this  asseinblsge  of  bishops, 
to  which  none  of  the  sufTragans  of  Carthage 
were  admitted,  The  validity  of  Ctecilian's  or- 
dination was  impugned,  because  Felix  of  Ap- 
tnngus,  tliey  sua,  was  a  tradiUr,  that  is,  one 
who  had  given  up  the  Scriptures  and  sacred 
vessels  to  the  pagans  during  the  late  persecu- 
tion of  Diocletian.  As  Cucilian,  though  will- 
ing to  submit  to  a  new  election,  refnsed  to  ac- 
knowledge the  Numidian  bishops  as  big  lawful 
judges,  he  was  deposed  and  tbe  lector  M^jo- 
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riDQs  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Cartilage. 
Thaa  there  were  two  bishops  at  the  same  time 
in  the  one  see,  each  with  a  powerful  partj  of 
bishops  and  lafmeD,  The  disorders  whic'h  ea- 
eaed  were  so  great  that  in  312  Constantine 
eipressly  excepted  "  the  part/  of  M^orinns  " 
from  the  privileges  which  his  first  edicts  con- 
ferred on  the.  cliarcbea  of  Africa.  Tlie  ag- 
grieved part?  therenpoD  appealed  to  him,  and 
reqaested  to  be  judged  by  a  court  of  GbIIio 
bishops.  The  emperor  referred  the  matter  to 
Melchiades,  bishop  of  Eome,  who  pronounced 
the  charges  against  Cracilian  grooadlesB,  and 
declared  tbe  leading  aocnser,  Donatus  of  Caste 
Nigre,  guiltj  of  several  transgressions  of  ec- 
clesiastical law.  Bonatns  and  U^orinas  ap- 
pealed a  second  time  to  Constantbe,  beting 
tohavethe  whole  matter  jadgad  in  Gaul,  wtiera 
the  late  persecation  had  not  raged  and  no  tra- 
ditors  existed.  The  emperor  acquiesced,  ap- 
pointing a  aouDcil  to  meet  in  Aries,  and  com- 
manding the  proconsnl  of  Carthage,  .iSlion,  to 
investigate  jadicially  the  accasation  nga'nst 
Felix  of  Aptungis.  ^lian  pronounced  Felix 
innocent,  and  convicted  his  accuser  of  having 
falsiSed  the  record  in  order  to  siistdn  his 
charge.  The  council  of  Aries  met  Aug.  1, 
814 ;  bishops  from  Ital/,  Spain,  Oaul,  Africa, 
and  Great  Britain  heard  both  parties,  and  re- 
affirm^ the  sentence  of  the  court  of  Kome. 
Tbe  emperor  was  once  more  appealed  to,  and 
summoned  both  parties  before  himself  at  Milan 
in  813.  His  decision  was  in  conformity  with 
that  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  But  Dunatus 
and  Uiyorinns  and  their  followers  raised  the 
cry  that  Constantine  had  been  biassed  in  his 
decision  by  Hosins  of  Gorduba.  The  empe- 
ror now  had  recourse  to  legal  repression,  and 
eevere  edicts  were  issued  against  "the  party 
of  Mworinns,"  In  the  same  year,  816,  Miyo- 
rinas  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  second  Do- 
natus, a  man  of  great  learning,  austerity  of 
life,  and  entliusiastlc  and  headlong  disposition. 
His  followers  gave  him  the  appellation  of 
Great,  and  from  him  called  themselves  "  the 
party  of  Donatus,"  while  their  opponents  styled 
them  Donatists.  He  excited  his  followers  to 
resist  the  imperial  edict.  Fearful  retaliations 
followed  everywhere  the  attempts  to  coerce 
the  Donatists,  and  at  length  in  821  Constantine 
enspended  tbe  execution  of  his  edicts,  but  the 
conflict  between  the  parties  still  continued. 
In  830  npward  of  200  Donatist  bishops  met  in 
conocil,  enacted  decrees  favorable  to  the  rec- 
onciliation of  traditors,  and  proclaimed  them- 
selves the  only  true  church  of  Christ.  Unfor- 
tunately for  their  cause,  it  had  been  espoused 
from  the  beglDoing  by  a  large  class  of  fanatics 
known  as  eireumeellicnet,  "  hut-rovers,"  iu 
the  rarat  and  monntainons  districts  of  north- 
ern Africa.  They  had  contributed  not  a  little 
to  provoke  tbe  barbarities  of  the  pogons  da- 
ring the  late  persecution,  by  committing  deeds 
of  violence  and  folly  while  the  persecution  last- 
ed, in  order  to  secure  martyrdom  for  the  faith. 
From  tbe  beginning  of  the  schism  they  had 


been  the  aoldiera  of  the  Donatists.  Constani 
on  his  accession  determined  to  emplo;  both 
bribery  and  oooreion  against  tbe  Dooatieta 
His  commissaries  Macarius  and  Leontius  dis- 
tributed everywhere  large  sums  of  money  and 
rich  presents  in  the  emperor's  name,  accom- 
panying them  with  exhortations  to  Christian 
unity,  and  threats  of  serious  repression  sgainst 
recalciti'ants.  Donotua  of  Carthage  repelled 
the  imperial  officer  and  his  presents.  "What 
has  the  emperor  to  do  with  the  cbarchC'ei- 
claimed  he,  although  he  and  his  party  hud 
been  the  first  to  invoke  the  imperial  interven- 
tion. Donatus  sent  his  warning  voice  throngli 
all  northern  Africa,  and  the  whole  country 
rose  in  i^rms.  In  849  Macarins  defeated  the 
united  forces  of  the  Circomcelliones  in  a  pitched 
battle  near  Bag^'a  or  Bogais,  and  then  no  al- 
ternative was  left  the  vanquished  but  exter- 
mination or  submission  to  the  emperor's  edicts. 
Their  churches  were  taken  from  them,  and 
their  religious  meetings  were  dispersed  by  force 
of  arms.  Tlie  accession  of  Jnlian  in  861  brought 
them  peace ;  tJieir  churches  were  restored,  and 
their  confiscated  property  wns  given  back  to 
them.  The  wild  excesses  into  which  they 
were  hurried  by  this  short-lived  triumph  only 
made  their  condition  more  intolerable  onder 
Gration  and  his  successors.  Inlemol  divisions 
added  to  their  sufferings.  In  898,  100  Dona- 
tist bishops  assembled  at  Caharsnssi  in  tbe 
Byzacena,  deposed  Primianns  of  Carthage,  and 
ordained  in  his  stead  Uaximian,  his  accuser. 
InS94a  council  of  810  bishops  reversed  this 
sentence ;  but  still  the  Donatists  continued 
split  into  two  factions,  the  "  Primianiets'' 
and  "  Maximianists."  Daring  the  latter  half 
of  the  centory  the  voice  of  theological  contro- 
versy bad  been  heard  above  the  anceasiug 
clash  of  arms.  Parmenian,  successor  of  Do- 
natus of  Carthage,  had  vindicated  his  followers 
in  worts  which  were  refuted  by  such  men  as 
Optatus  of  Uileve  apd  Augustine  of  Hippo. 
But  reasoning  and  argument  could  not  be  listen- 
ed to  amid  this  civil  and  religious  warfare.  Is 
898  Augustine,  after  trying  in  vain  to  bring 
about  a  peaceful  discussion  of  their  mutual 
grievances,  obtained  an  order  that  the  bishops 
of  the  province  of  Carthage  should  meet  year- 
ly to  devise  means  of  healing  the  schism.  In 
411  at  length  a  fortunate  concurrence  of  cir- 
cumstances led  to  what  is  hnown  as  the  great 
conference  of  Carthage,  in  which,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  imperial  commissary,  Mar- 
cellinus,  286  Catholic  bishops  and  279  Dona- 
tists discussed  during  three  days  the  points 
which  divided  them.  Once  more  the  two 
oft  disputed  questions  were  argued  on  both 
sides,  whether  Felix  of  Aptungis  and  Ciecilian 
were  traditors,  and  whether  tbe  chorcb, 
by  communicating  with  unworthy  members, 
lost  the  character  of  the  true  church  of 
Christ.  What  then  shook  the  allegiance  of 
many  Donatist  bishons  to  their  party  was 
the  olTer  made  in  the  conference  by  the 
Catholics    to   receive    the   Donatist    bishops 
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on  a  perfect  footing  of  equalitj  with  them- 
itlrea  in  everj  cjiiscopal  citv.  This  gave  & 
Uov  to  Uie  whism  from  nljich  it  never  re- 
oiTered.  The  most  Btringent  me&9;jres  of  re- 
prrijion  were  immediately  put  in  furce  against 
the  obatinate,  with  tho  unavoidable  rcsaJts  of 
a^atioD  violence  and  rotaiiation.  In  429  Gen- 
Knc  and  liis  Vandals  swept  over  all  northern 
AfriM,  an  invasion  which  proved  equally  de- 
i:nictive  to  CathoticB  and  Donatists.  The  latter 
snll  mAintaiaad  a  foothold  along  the  Mediter- 
naeta  coast  and  in  the  mountains  for  the  re- 
miioJer  of  the  century,  and  tlien  disappear- 
ed altogether.— The  Donatists  held  that  the 
<vnnieiiCs  from  the  hand  of  one  not  prop- 
erly ordained  for  tiie  work  were  of  no  value, 
rebaptiwd  those  who  came  from  the  Catholic 
rhnrches  into  their  commnnion,  and  conse- 
(Tit«d  anew  the  sacred  edifices  which  they 
t»ik  from  their  rivals.  Donatus  and  others  of 
his  party  wore  accused  of  denying  the  Trinity ; 
bol  from  this  charge  they  are  absolved  by 
Aogastine,  who  slious  that  they  differed  from 
the  Arjans  in  recognizing  but  one  divine  snb- 
iUnce.— Accounts  of  the  Donalists  may  bo 
imai  in  the  works  of  St.  OptatQS ;  in  the  wri- 
ting of  AugasCine,  in  the  6th  part  of  the  Ben- 
edictine edition,  the  appendix  of  which  also 
watains  monographs  relating  to  thoni ;  in 
Tillemont,  vol.  vi. ;  in  the  "Dissertation"  of 
Coirma (Bologna,  17S8);  in  Balieriri's history; 
inUe  Potter's  Hittoire  du  ChrUtianitme,  vol. 
IL  (Pflris,  183S);  in  Villemain's  Tableau  de 
Til>quenre  ehritienJit  an  V'  tUele  (new  ed., 
1S34);  and  in  Ribbeck's  Donatut  und  Augur- 
(ijiM  (Elberfeld,  183T). 

nifinrSlTB,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the 
dijirict  of  Sw&bia  and  Neuburg,  aitaated  at 
He  confluence  of  the  WOmitz  with  the  Dan- 
nbe,  M  in,  N.  N.  W.  of  Aogsburg;  pop.  about 
3,500.  It  haa  raannfactures  of  linen  and  leath- 
er, and  Bome  trade  in  corn,  flax,  wool,  and 
wtlc.  It  sprang  np  aronnd  the  castle  of 
Ifirth,  and  became  an  imperial  city.  The  in- 
iubiiaats  early  embraceil  the  reformation,  and 
Id  16i)G  do  misused  tho  Catholics  that  the  city 
Tia  in  the  following  year  placed  under  the 
'Don  of  the  empire.  'Hiis  pnnisliraent  was  one 
»f  the  causes  of  the  thirty  years'  war.  In  the 
*irof  the  Spanish  snccession  Marlborough  and 
l.oais  of  Baden  achieved  here  a  victory  over 
Itie  French  and  Bavarians  (.7ulj  2,  1704), 

DOS  BEHITO,  a  town  of  Gstremadura,  Spain, 
Dear  the  left  bank  of  the  Gnadiana,  in  the 
province  and  57  m.  E.  of  the  city  of  Bad^oz; 
fOf.  aboat  1S,000.  The  town  is  well  built, 
■iih  wide  and  clean  streets,  and  several  public 

Sur«s.  It  contains  a  prison  and  a  convent. 
ooUeu,  wine,  and  oil  are  manufactured  here, 
md  cooslderable  trade  is  carried  on,  both  by 
liie  river  and  by  rail 

DOIUSTEB,  a  tuwn  of  England,  in  the  West 
Riding  of  Torkshiro,  B3  m.  8,  of  York ;  pop,  in 
1S7I,  18,758.  It  is  on  the  river  Don,  which  is 
liere  navigable,  and  in  a  cultivated  district. 
its  grain  market  is  the  largest  in  the  kingdom, 
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I  and  it  has  manufactures  of  ngricultural  ma- 
chines, iron,  brass,  and  linen.  But  it  is  chiefly 
noted  for  its  horse  races,  established  in  1703. 
The  famoQB  St.  Leger  stakes  were  founded  In 
1T7II.  Tho  race  conrse  is  nearly  two  miles  in 
length,  and  one  of  the  finest  in  tlie  kingdom. 
The  races  are  held  annaally  in  the  third  week 
of  September,  and  continne  for  five  days.  Don- 
caster  is  the  Danum  mentioned  in  the  itinerary 
of  Antoninus;  hence  its  Saxon  name  Dona 
Giutre,  and  its  present  name.  The  town  was 
frequently  sacked  by  the  Danes.  Prior  to  the 
reformation,  it  was  the  seat  of  several  convents 
of  Carmelites,  and  white,  black,  and  gray 
friarii.  A  now  parish  church,  to  replace  the 
old  one  destroyed  by  fire  in  1853,  was  finished 
in  1S58,  at  a  cost  of  £52,000.  Roman  antiqui- 
ties are  frequently  fonnd  in  the  city  and  vicinity. 
DOV  COSSACKS,  Load  af  tke,  or  Prariate  of  the 
krmj  af  the  Dm,  a  government  of  Sonth  Russia, 
lying  between  lat,  46°  10'  and  M°  10'  N.,  and 
Ion.  37°  10'  and  44°  IG'  £.,  and  bordering  on 
the  governments  of  Saratov,  Astrakhan,  Vo- 
ronezh, Kharkov,  and  Yekaterinoslav,  the  sea 
of  Azov,  and  Caucasia;  area,  01,^34  eq.  m.; 
pop.  in  ]S07,  1,010,I8B.  It  U  generally  flat 
end  Bandy,  the  greater  part  of  it  being  a 
steppe,  but  in  the  south  there  are  low  hills,  the 
lost  of  the  ramifications  of  the  Caucasus.  It 
belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Don,  which  receires 
several  important  tribntaries  within  its  limit*, 
the  principal  of  which  are  the  Donetz  on  the 
right  bank,  and  the  Uanitch  and  the  Khoper 
on  the  left.  The  climate  is  generally  mild  and 
agreeable,  but  intense  cold  and  violent  storms 
sometimes  prevail  in  winter.  Cattle  raising  iB 
the  chief  employment  of  the  inhabitants;  but 
along  the  rivers,  where  the  soil  is  good,  agri- 
culture is  followed  with  &ir  resnlts.  The 
cereals  are  raised  to  some  extent,  as  well  as 
hemp  and  fiax,  and  light  wines,  scarcely  infe- 
rior to  those  of  France,  are  mode.  Fish  con- 
stitutes a.  large  port  of  the  food  of  the  peo- 
ple, sturgeon,  salmon,  and  carp  abounding  in 
the  rivers.  Caviare  made  from  the  roe  of  the 
sturgeon  is  highly  esteemed,  and  is  exported 
in  largo  qtiantities.  Another  chief  article  of 
export  is  salt,  which  is  mode  from  saline  lakes 
in  the  south  of  the  province.  The  seat  of  gov- 
ernment is  at  Novo-Tcherkask,  at  tho  confin- 
ence  of  the  Aksai  with  an  arm  of  the  Don. 
(See  CoBSAcKB.) 

DONDEBS,  Frm  ttnAH,  a  Dutch  pliy!>ician, 
horn  at  TilbnrE,  May  27,  1818.  He  studied 
at  the  university  of  Utrecht,  practised  at  the 
Ilagno,  and  for  many  years  has  resided  at 
Utrecht,  where  he  has  established  an  institu- 
tion for  treating  diseases  of  the  eye^  with  a 
physiological  laboratory,  completed  in  1867. 
His  system  of  treating  ophthalmic  diseases  is 
set  forth  in  his  elaborate  work,  Dit  Lehre  von 
den  Av^enbevegungen  (V!tTecht,lBiT).  Among 
his  other  works  nre  JJe  leer  der  ito/tciueliitg 
a^  bron  der  eigeniearmU {l&iS),  lfatvvrkund» 
van  den  Metueh  (Ger.  translation,  2d  ed.,  Lelp- 
rie,18S9);  UOtr die  Natur der  VoeaUi\m»)\ 
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and  "Aaomalies  of  Accommodation  and  Re- 
fraction" (publisbed  in  Eaglish  bj  the  Syden- 
ham society;  Gar.  tnuiBlatJoii,  Vienna,  1866). 

DOSEGiL,  a  maritime  oountj'  of  Irelund, 
bounded  N.  and  W,  bj  tlie  Atlantic,  E,  by  tbe 
oonntiea  of  Londonderry,  Tyrone,  and  Fer- 
manngh,  and  S.  by  the  counties  of  Fermanagh 
and  Leitrim,  tad  by  Donegal  bay ;  area,  1,8<!6 
aq.  m. ;  pop.  in  18T1,  217,9B2.  The  shores  are 
deeply  indented  by  bays,  the  most  important 
of  which,  Longh  Swilly,  penetrates  26  m.  into 
the  land.  There  are  numerous  islands  off  the 
coast,  and  several  lakes  within  the  county. 
The  general  aspect  of  the  surface  is  mountain- 
ODB.  Nearly  two  thirds  of  the  land  consist  of 
b(^  or  sterile  hills,  incapable  of  cultivation. 
The  chief  rivers  are  the  Bnilly  and  the  Finn, 
and  the  principal  towns  Ballyshannon,  Let- 
terkenny,  Ramelton,  Donegal,  and  Killybegs. 
Oats,  barley^  flax,  and  potatoes  are  the  staple 
agricultural  productions.  In  18G8  there  were 
SSI, 245  acres  under  cultiratjon.  The  fishery 
districts  in  18(iT  employed  1,(JT4  boats,  with 
8,Tfl6  men  and  778  boys.  Linen  manufacture 
is  carried  on,  and  there  are  also  many  floor 
mills;  the  export  trade  is  chiefly  through  the 
port  of  Londonderry.  Capital,  Lifford, — The 
town  of  DoHEOAL  (pop,  about  1,Q00),  at  the 
head  of  a  bay  of  tho  same  name,  S9  m,  N,  E. 
of  Sligo,  gives  the  titles  of  marquis  and  earl  to 
the  Chichester  family, 

DONEl^,  a  river  of  Houthem  Enssio,  tbe 
principal  affluent  of  tho  Don,  It  rises  in  tho 
government  of  Eursk,  pursues  a  S.  E.  course 
through  tbe  gofemmcnt  of  Kbsrkov  and  the 
country  of  the  Don  Cossacks,  and  Joins  the  Don 
on  tbe  right.  Its  entire  length  is  about  GOO  m. 
Its  banks  are  generally  fertile,  and  its  channel 
ia  wide  and  deep.  The  Oskol,  the  Aldar,  the 
Ealitva,  and  some  smaller  branches  j('  " 
the  north;  and  it  is  navigable  np  to  Zi 


K.,  including  the  narrow  strip  on  both  banks, 
between  the  river  and  the  desert;  pop,  atiout 
60,000,  Nearly  oil  the  fertile  land  is  on  the 
left  bank,  the  right  being  mostly  barren  and 
covered  with  drifting  sands.  The  climate  is 
agreeable  and  generally  healthy,  although  fe- 
vers are  prevalent  in  the  rwny  season,  and  tlio 
heat  is  great  from  March  to  July.  On  tho 
annual  rise  of  the  Nile  the  low  lands  along  the 
banks  are  STibmerged  to  the  breadth  of  IS  or  IB 
ni.  Thus  irrigated  and  enriched,  the  country 
is  remarkably  productive,  yielding  two  crops 
annually.  Com  and  dates  are  the  chief  pro- 
ducts, bnt  cotton,  tobacco,  coffee,  opium,  in- 
digo, sugar  cone,  be^s,  and  saffron  ore  also 
raised.  The  horses  of  Dongola  are  of  a  supe- 
rior breed,  larger  than  the  Arabian,  Tlje  in- 
habitants are  chiefly  of  the  Etbiopio  race,  and 
are  of  lighter  color  than  other  Nubian  tribes, 
Uany  are  descendants  of  the  Mamelukes,  who 
established  themselves  there  in  the  beginning 
of  this  century.  They  are  represented  to  be 
indolent,  immoral,  and  selfiab,  and,  notwith- 
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standing  tbe  fertility  of  the  soil,  live  io  abject 
poverty.  Their  principal  occupations  ere  cat- 
tle riuaing  and  trading  in  slaves, — The  chief 
town  is  New  Dongola  or  Marakah,  the  capital, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Kile,  lat.  19°  10';  pop. 
about  6,000,  It  is  the  seat  of  a  pasha,  and 
has  government  offices,  a  bazaar,  nn  indigo  fnc- 
tory,  and  baths.  It  owes  its  origin  to  the 
barracks  built  there  about  1820,  after  plans  of 
the  naturalist  Ebrenberg,  to  take  the  place  of 
those  destroyed  by  tlie  Mamelukes  at  Old  Don- 
gola. Nut  tar  from  tho  town  is  the  itlaad  of 
Argo,  in  the  river,  on  which  are  numerous  co- 
losaal  Egyptian  monuments  and  other  rem  sins. 
Old  Dongola,  the  former  capital,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river,  7E  m.  above  New  Dongola, 
is  situated  on  a  rock  about  600  ft.  high,  and 
is  surrounded  by  fortifications  which  show  its 
ancient  importnnce.  It  is  now  a  miserable 
village  of  a  few  hundred  inhabitants, — Dongola 
was  a  Christian  country  in  early  times,  and 
was  the  seat  of  civilization  and  power  in 
Nubia.  In  the  18th  century  it  was  overran 
by  the  Shcikia  Arabs,  About  1812  the  Mame- 
lukes, exnelled  J>om  Egypt,  fled  thither  and 
attempted  to  found  a  government,  bnt  they 
were  driven  out  in  1820  by  Ibrahim  Pasha, 
and  since  that  period  the  country  has  been  s 
dependency  of  Egypt, 

DONIPHAN,  a  N.  £.  county  of  Kansas,  bonnd- 
ed  N.  by  Nebraska,  and  separated  from  Mis- 
eoori  on  tlie  east  by  the  UisBourl  river;  arcs, 
801  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  18.86S.  It  U  wster- 
ed  by  the  Missouri  and  several  small  streauis, 
is  well  timbered,  and  abounds  in  building  stone. 
Tbe  surface  con»sts  in  part  of  rolling  prairies, 
somewhat  broken  near  the  streams,  but  penlly 
undulating  in  the  interior.  The  river  bottoms 
have  a  rich  soil,  generally  timbered.  The  old 
overland  route  to  California  crosses  the  coDuty, 
and  the  St.  Joseph  and  Denver  City  and  Uie 
Atchison  and  Nebraska  railroads  traverse  it. 
Tho  chief  productions  in  1870  were  lfiB,117 
bushels  of  wheat,  1,326,968  of  Indian  corn, 
148,676  of  oats,  28,822  of  barley,  806,705  of 
potatoes,  6,640  tons  of  hay,  and  194,896  lbs. 
of  butter.  There  were  4,124  horses,  3,868 
milch  cowa,  6,760  other  cattle,  4,588  sheep, 
and  23,272  swine;  S  flour  mills,  10  sawmills, 
3  manufactories  of  saddlery  and  harness,  and 
1  of  woollen  goods.    Capital,  Troy. 

DONiZFTTI,  Gaetii*,  an  Italian  composer, 
bom  in  Bergamo,  Sept.  26,  1738,  died  there, 
April  8,  1848,  lie  was  originally  destined  for 
the  law,  but  showing  an  onusuol  taste  for  art, 
he  was  placed  at  the  musicsl  institute  of  Ber- 
gamo, then  onder  the  direction  of  Simon 
Mayer,  and  subseqnently  studied  at  Bolopis, 
nnder  Pilotti  and  Mattel.  At  the  age  of  2U  ha 
had  composed  some  short  pieces  of  relif^ons 
and  instrumeotal  music,  when  the  brilliant 
career  of  Rossini  captivated  him,  and  he  de- 
termined to  write  for  the  stage.  Bis  father 
opposed  his  plans,  and  in  a  pique  Donizetti  en- 
tered the  Austrian  military  service,  and  while 
in  garrison  with  his  regiment  in  Venice  pro- 
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iKed  in  1818  his  first  opera,  Enrico  di  Bcr- 
ftj*a.  Several  other  worka  followed,  tuid  in 
Uti  bis  Zoraide  di  GraaaUi,  produced  in 
tome,  procnrad  him  hig  diacharge  from  the 
tniiT.  Uis  works  notr  succeeded  each  other 
■ith  gteet  rapiditj,  aad  in  1827  he  ococpted 
in  ea;nt;enieDt  with  the  director  of  the  thea- 
tres It  y^iiles,  to  write  fonr  opertis  a  rear,  two 
(erioas  and  two  bnifo,  for  four  yeara.  In  1830, 
Tbin  hks  Anna  BoUna  was  produced  at  Milan, 
be  bad  writtea  31  operas,  nearly  all  of  which 
were  moderatet;  raceesaful.  At  this  time  Uel- 
Uni  appeared,  and  Donizetti,  who  hud  hitherto 
been  a  profeascd  imitator  of  Hoasini,  modi- 
fied hia  atjle  \>y  borrowing  aomewhat  of  the 
palhM  of  his  joan^  contemporary.  He  went 
to  Pari)  in  1835  to  compete  with  bim,  bat 
without  aneceaa,  his  Marino  Faliero  being 
eelips^  by  Bellini's  Puritani.  He  rotomed 
to  Iiaplea,  and  in  rix  weeks  composed  his  Lv- 
eia  di  Lnmaiermoor,  the  suci^eia  of  which  oon- 
•oled  bim  for  hia  diaappointment.  In  1810  he 
retnmed  to  Paria,  and  brought  out  Le*  mar- 
tgn,  La  /arorita,  and  La  ^le  du  regiment. 
Tbi  reputation  acqaired  by  these  and  other 
worki  procured  him  the  appointment  of  pro- 
fessor of  eoanterpoint  at  the  royal  colle^  of 
masio  in  Naplea,  and  of  chBT)elmaster  and  com- 
poser (o  the  court  of  Vienna.  His  last  operas 
were  Don  Sibattien  (produced  at  Pans  in 
1813,  which  he  wrote  out  in  two  months,  re- 
marking at  the  close  of  his  labors,  "  Iton  Si- 
battitn  will  be  the  death  of  me")  and  Cata- 
rima  Cernaro,  produced  at  Naplaa  in  18i+. 
SiOQ  afterword  a  mental  affection,  the  result 
of  fl»rly  habits  of  dissipation  and  of  excessive 
appIicattoD,  compelled  him  to  abstain  from 
work,  anJ  for  the  last  fjw  years  of  his  life  he 
was  the  inmate  of  a  lunatic  asylum.  In  oddi- 
tioQ  to  the  works  specified,  ho  comjMsed  Zu- 
erain  Borgia  (Milan,  1833),  Liadn  di  Cha- 
■MHAU  (Vienna,  1843),  Don  PiitquaU  (Paris, 
1*13X  and  Jfuria  di  Sohan  (Vienna,  1843). 
He  produced  more  than  00  operas,  most  uf 
whicli,  in  coQseqaesce  of  the  haste  and  careless- 
DOS  with  which  he  wrote,  have  sunk  into  ob- 
scurity. In  the  fulness  and  variety  of  hia  melo- 
diea,  and  in  his  appreciation  of  dramatic  fit- 
Bess  in  single  or  concerted  scenes,  he  stands 
al-nost  unrivalled,  and  some  of  hia  works  will 
p^bably  long  retain  their  hold  upon  popular 
favor.  His  facility  was  such  that  he  was  known 
to  write  out  the  score  of  an  opera  in  two  days. 
B8X  JEU,  a  mythical  personage,  a  type  of 
ticentioDUieas  and  dissipation,  accomplished 
U<1  wicked,  represented  with  all  the  graces 
which  win  woman's  heart,  and  all  the  snares 
which  beguile  woman's  virtue.  According 
to  tradition,  the  patrician  family  Tenorio  of 
&«TiUe  was  the  first  to  produce  a  Dou  Juun 
Bifficieatly  remarkable  to  become  the  repre- 
•cnUtire  man  of  the  order.  His  life  is  placed 
by  Kms  legends  in  the  Utb  century  under  the 
»ifm  of  Pedro  the  Cruel,  and  bj  others  in  the 
lltb  centory  in  the  era  of  Charles  V.  He  is 
represented  t«  bAve  been  in  the  act  of  abdact- 
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ing  a  danghter  of  the  governor  of  Seville  when 
caught  by  her  father;  a  duel  ensued,  in  which 
the  governor  was  slain.  A  statue  having  been 
erected  to  the  deceased  in  the  family  vault  in 
the  convent  of  San  Francisco,  Dun  Juan  enters 
the  vault  and  invites  the  statue  to  join  him  in 
Ilia  revela.  The  atony  gueat  appears  at  the 
banquet  to  the  great  amazement  of  Don  Juan, 
and  terminates  the  feativity  by  consigning  his 
entertainer  to  the  infernal  rct-'ions.  The  stor^ 
was  first  dramatized  at  thg  beginning  of  the 
ITtli  century  by  the  Spanish  poet  Gabriel 
Tellez,  commonly  called  firso  de  Molina,  un- 
der the  title  of  El  bwlador  de  Sttilia,  6  el 
eontieado  d«  piedra,  Tlila  drama,  aoon  after 
its  publication,  was  adapted  for  the  Italian 
eta{;e,  and  thence  found  its  way  to  Paris, 
where  it  became  the  basis  of  several  French 
adaptations,  of  which  MoliSre's  Don  Joan,  ou 
U  /rutin  de  pierre,  and  Thomas  Oomeille's 
production,  modelled  after  Moli^re's  play,  are 
the  most  celebrated.  In  England  a  play  writ- 
ten by  Shadwell,  called  "The  Libertine,"  and 
treating  the  aarae  aubject,  was  iierformed  in 
1G76.  The  subject  was  not  produced  on  the 
Spanish  stage  in  its  present  form  till  the  early 
part  of  the  I8th  century,  when  it  was  re- 
written by  Antonio  de  Zamora.  This  version 
of  Zamora  furnished  the  groundwork  of  the 
modem  treatment  of  the  theme.  Goldonipnb- 
lished  his  fftorannt  Tenorio  about  the  middle 
of  the  18th  century.  Gluck  followed  with  a 
ballet  in  17ni,  Vincenzo  Bighini  with  an 
opera,  and  Lorenzo  do  Ponte  with  the  text 
to  Mozart's  opera  in  1T8T,  which  a|)peared 
in  the  same  year.  This  is  the  masterjiiece 
of  tliia  great  composer,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  most  remarkable  production  to  which  the 
legend  of  Don  Juan  has  ^ven  rise.  Apart 
from  the  opera  and  the  drama,  the  Don  Jnan 
literature  has  found  in  the  present  centnr; 
a  new  field  in  the  sphere  of  romance  and 
poetry  in  Spain  and  France;  while  In  England 
the  name  of  Don  Juan  was  adopted  by  Byron 
as  a  congenial  title  for  his  famous  poem.  The 
two  cliaractera  of  Fanst  and  Don  Juan  are 
blended  in  one  and  the  same  personage  in  a 
"  drama  by  Grabbe,  while  a  great  n 


boobs  of  the  present  day. 

DONKE,  Jehi,  an  English  poet,  bom  in  Lon- 
don in  15TD.  died  there,  March  31,  1631.  He 
was  of  a  Roman  Catholic  family,  studied  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  was  designed  for 
the  law,  but  relinquished  it  in  his  ISth  year  for 
theology.  He  abandoned  the  Roman  Catholio 
church  for  the  Anglican,  and  travelled  for  three 
years  in  S|>aln  and  Italy.  On  hia  retnm  to 
England  in  IGBT  he  was  appointed  secretary  to 
Sir  Thomas  Egerton,  keeper  of  the  great  seal, 
which  post  he  held  five  years;  but  having  se- 
cretly married  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  George 
More,  and  niece  of  I-ody  Egerton,  he  was  dis- 
missed from  his  situation  and  for  a  time  im- 
prisoned in  the  tower.    He  accompanied  Sir 
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Sobert  Dtdtj  to  Paris,  and  retnmiDg  to  Eng- 
land was  {Jresent^d  to  Jammi  I.,  by  whose 
comniand  he  wrote  the  "  Pseudo-Uartjr  "  to 
prove  that  Roman  Catbolics  might  conscien- 
tionalj  take  the  oath  of  olle^anre.  At  the  age 
of  about  41  hs  entered  into  orders,  and  having 
distinguishodhinieelrasBpreaotier  he  was  made 
by  the  king  his  chaplain  m  ordinary  and  dean 
of  SU  Paul's,  and  received  from  the  nniversity 
of  Cambridge  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity. 
His  faiiing  health  nbllged  bim  to  desist  from 
preaching,  hut  a  calamaioas  whisper  having 
reached  him  that  his  sickness  was  feigned  be- 
caase  be  chose  to  be  Idle,  he  ascended  the 
pnlpit  and  preached  what  his  biographer  has 
called  hie  own  funeral  sermon,  which  was  iiller~ 
ward  printed  with  the  title  of  "  Death's  Dnel." 
He  died  soon  after.  ]Ie  left  sermons  and  devo- 
tional and  contro vernal  works,  butis  best  known 
as  a  poet.  His  poems  conaist  of  satires,  elegies, 
epigrams,  and  religions  and  complimentary 
verses.  His  anbtle  and  vivid  ima^uation,  and 
bis  great  simplicity  and  tenderness,  aro  mani- 
fest amid  his  vast  learning  and  the  abounding 
vicious  conceits  of  his  style.  He  was  the 
first  of  the  series  of  English  poets  characterized 
by  Dr.  Johnson  as  metaphysicul.  His  rugged 
numbers  made  bim  little  esteemed  daring  the 
last  century,  but  the  scattered  gems  of  poetry 
and  melody  in  his  books  have  recalled  some- 
tbing  of  his  first  reputation,  and  bis  works  have 
been  republished  under  the  editorial  care  of 
Dean  Altbrd  (6  vols.  8vo,  Tendon,  1639).  His 
life  was  written  by  Ixaak  Walttm. 
DOKirVBEOOK,  or  St.  ■try'i  tl  DtujkrMt,  a 

?arish  and  village  of  Ireland,  county  Dublin, 
be  parish  contains  the  villages  of  Irishtown, 
Donuybrook,  Merrion,  Ringsend,  and  Sandy- 
mount.  The  village  (pop.  about  8,000),  two 
miles  S.  E.  of  Dublin,  of  which  it  is  a  suburb, 
is  situated  on  tlie  Dodder,  here  crossed  by  a 
handsome  bridge,  and  contains  a  fine  church, 
a  spacious  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a  Magdalen 
asylum,  a  dispensary,  a  lunatic  asylum,  classi- 
cal and  other  schools,  a  hat  manufactory,  and 
a  number  of  mills.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  fair, 
granted  by  King  John,  and  formerly  held  du- 
ring IS  doys  from  Aug.  28,  afterward  lasting 
only  a  week,  being  merely  a  pleasure  fair.  It 
was  originally  for  tlie  sale  of  horses  and  cattle, 
but  become  notorious  for  riot,  bloodshed,  and 
debauchery.    It  was  abolished  in  IQoG. 

DONOSO  CWTfel,  Jul  Fnatlw*  Hart*  de  U 
Balil,  marquis  de  Yaldegamas,  a  Spanish  states- 
man and  author,  born  at  Valle  ae  la  Sorena, 
in  Estremadnra,  May  C,  1809,  died  m  Paris, 
May  8,  18S3.  At  the  age  of  IS  he  entered 
upon  a  course  of  law  at  the  university  of  Sala- 
manca. He  vas  prepared  to  receive  his  de- 
gree at  the  age  of  16,  bnt  the  rules  not  permit- 
ting it  until  the  age  of  SG,  he  went  to  Seville, 
and  employed  the  intervening  years  in  the 
study  of  philosophy,  history,  and  literature. 
During  the  divisions  which  took  place  in  Spain 
in  1832,  with  regard  to  tlie  right  of  succeswon 
to  the  throne,  Donoso  presented  a  memoir  to 


place  in  the  ministi^  of  Justice.  After  the 
death  of  ITerOinand  he  defended  the  cause  of 
Queen  IsabellB  and  her  mother.  He  was 
elected  to  the  cortes,  and  afterward  appointed 
secretary  to  the  ministeria!  conncil.  Diflenng 
tVom  Mendizabal,  who  was  at  its  head,  be  re- 
signed his  post,  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
tribune  and  the  press.  He  was  for  some  time 
the  editor  of  the  KevUta,  and  s  leadine  con- 
tribotor  to  the  Piloto,  a  newspaper  foundod  by 
himself.  During  the  dictatorship  of  Gspariero 
he  defended  the  interests  of  Maria  Christina. 
In  this  contest  he  was  vanquished,  and  sliared 
the  esile  of  the  queen  mother  to  France  as  Ler 


wnrd  appointed  secretary  to  Qneen  Isabella,  and 
minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  conrt  of  Berlin. 
In  bis  speech  in  the  cortes,  Jan.  4, 1849,  he  re- 
nouncea  so-called  liberal  ideas,  which  he  des- 
i^ated  as  sterile  and  disastrous  to  liumnn  so- 
ciety, whose  peace  had  been  distnrbed  by  them 
for  three  centuries.  At  the  time  of  his  desih 
he  was  minister  at  Paris.  A  work  of  his  in 
French,  entitled  Eitai  *ur  It  Catholieitmt,  tt 
liliiralitme  et  U  taeialitme  (Paris,  I8G1),  main- 
tains that  theology  is  the  proper  basis  of  poli- 
tics. Among  his  writings  are:  ContidtTacicntt 
tohra  la  diplomatia,  y  ru  infineneia  en  el  t*- 
tado  politico  y  toeial  de  Evropa  (Msdrtd, 
1834)  ;  La  ley  tlettaral,  auttiderada  tn  *u  lau 
y  en  tu  Telaeion  am  el  egpiritn  de  nvettrae  in- 
itilveioTtei  (1885)  ;  and  a  collection  of  his 
speecbes  and  early  writings  (184B-'60).  A 
complete  French  edition  of  hia  works  appeared 
in  Paris  in  1869. 

DONOVAM,  FJwiTd,  an  English  naturalist, 
died  Feb.  1,  1887.  His  first  publication  was  a 
"Natnrol  History  of  British  liisects"  (10  vols, 
royal  8vo,  London,  17113-1816);  of  a  amiltr 
character  to  which  were  his  "Kataral  His- 
tory of  British  Birds"  (10  vols.,  1794-1818), 
"Fislies"  (5  vols.,  1802-'8),  "Shells"  (6 vols., 
]S03-'4),  and  "Qoadrupeds"  (3  vole.,  1820). 
In  1798  he  published  an  "  Epitome  of  the  Nat- 
ural History  of  the  Insects  of  China,"  which 
wna  fiJlowed  by  works  on  the  insects  of  India 
(1800),  and  of  inlands  in  the  Indian  and  South 
Pacific  oceans  (1805).  He  also  wrote  a  liltls 
book  of  instructions  concerning  the  collection 
and  preservation  of  sulyects  of  natnrsl  his- 
tory. His  later  works  were  a  narrative  of 
"Excursions  through  Sooth  Wales  and  Mon- 
mouthshire" (3  vols.,  1805),  a  periodical  en- 
titled "The  Naturalist's  Repository,"  and  in 
"Essay  on  the  Minute  Parts  of  Plnnts." 

DOO,  Geargt  TkMUS,  an  English  engraver  end 

Sfunter,  bom  in  the  parish  of  Christchorch, 
nrrey,  Jon.  0,  1800.  He  produced  his  first 
publi)iied  engraving,  "  The  Duke  of  York," 
after  s  painting  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  in 
1824.  In  1825  he  went  to  Paris  and  worked 
in  the  stadio  of  Suisse,  and  studied  the  man- 
ner of  Gro0.     He  lectorod  OQ'  eDgraving  ai 
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Esn^ngtoii  mnseam  and  Harrow,  and  also  on 
■Doeot  Greek  painting,  oad  on  the  revival  of 
■rt  in  tbe  12tn  ceoturj.  He  vtae  elected  s 
fellow  of  the  royal  societj  in  18Q1,  associate 
agraver  of  the  rojal  acailemy  in  185S,  and  ^ 
ratKl  academician  in  185S.  He  h  best  known 
In  his  engraving  of  "  Knox  preachin);  before  the 
Lorii  of  the  Gonsregation,"  atter  Wilkie  ;  hia 
"CoinlMt,"  after  Etty;  "  Italian  Pilgrims  com- 
iag  ID  ai;;ht  of  Home,"  after  Eaatlako;  the 
"InfaDtCbrist,"  after  Raphael;  and  the  "£cce 
Htauo,"  after  Correggio.  His  engraving  of 
ike  "  liaiaing  of  Lazarna,"  by  Sebastiano  del 
Fiombo  (ISM),  occupied  bim  eight  years.  In 
1S6T  he  exhibited  "  8L  Aogustine  and  Monioa," 
after  Ary  SuheSer.  Of  late  years  he  has  en- 
graved very  little,  and  has  devoted  himself  to 
puntiof;  portraits  in  oil. 

BOOLT,  a  8.  W.  county  of  Geoi^a,  with  a 
level  earface,  watered  by  many  small  creeks, 
booDded  W.  by  Flint  river;  area.  530  aq.  m. ; 
pap.  in  1370,  9,790,  of  whom  4,85S  were  col- 
ored. Pine  forests  occnpy  mnch  of  the  land, 
bat  the  sail  is  fertile.  The  chief  productions 
in  1870  were  140,987  bushels  of  Indian  corn, 
>,*85  of  oats,  S0,S81  of  sweet  poUtoes,  4,132 
iMlea  of  cotton,  and  16,849  gallons  of  molaa- 
u.  There  were  SoT  horses,  1,636  milch  cows, 
S,8o7  other  cattle,  G,692  sheep,  and  10,104 
swine.    G&(>ital,  Yieona. 

new,  a  lake  and  river  of  Scotland,  in  Ayr- 
shire. Looh  DooD  is  about  6  m.  in  length,  and 
at  DO  place  eieeeda  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in 
bMsdth.  It  is  enolosed  by  the  Star  mountaios 
of  Kirkcudbright,  abounds  in  trout,  and  has  an 
islet  on  which  stands  an  old  castle,  repnted 
te  have  been  once  the  residence  of  Edward, 
brother  of  Robert  Bruoe.  The  river  Doon 
ijraea  frmn  the  lake,  Hows  for  about  a  mile 
through  a  wild  ravine  called  Ness  Glen,  and 
after  a  N.  W.  coarse  of  18  m.  falls  into  the 
frith  of  Clyde,  2  m.  S.  of  Ayr.  About  a  mile 
frwn  the  seo,  close  by  the  river,  atanda  a  mon- 
maent  to  Bams. 

DOOft,  a  K.  E.  connty  of  Wisconsin,  consisting 
of  a  narrow  peninsula  between  Green  bay  and 
Lake  Michigan;  area,  626  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870, 
4,919.  The  thief  prodactions  in  1870  were 
M,58S  basbela  of  wlieat,  22,103  of  oats,  43,la7 
of  potatoes,  1,835  tons  of  bay,  and  ^6,861  lbs. 
of  butter.  The  total  ralue  of  live  stock  was 
(103,639.     Capital,  Gibraltai. 

DOU  D'lSTKlA,  the  pseudonyme  of  Hbleit 
Gmxt,  Princesa  Koltzoff-Mossalsky,  a  Wal~ 
lachian  anthorees,  born  in  Baoharest,  Jan.  22, 
1829.  She  is  greiit-granddanghter  of  Michael 
Ghiks,  who  was  assassinated  by  the  Turks,  and 
niece  ot  Prince  Alexander  Ghiko,  hospodar 
of  Wallachia.  She  received  instruction  from 
Prefeesor  Pappadopnios,  and  eiirly  acquired  a 
knovledge  of  the  ancient  and  modern  Ian- 
f^nsgea.  When  15  years  old  she  translated 
the  Iliad  into  Gertnan,  and  afterward  wrote 
Mveral  pkye.  She  travelled  in  Earope  from 
lUl  to  the  close  of  1848,  and  on  her  re- 
lora  to  Wailaohia  married  iu  Febroary,  1849, 
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the  Rnswen  prince  Eoltzoff-Uassolsky,  with 
whom  she  went  to  Russia.  From  1865  to 
1860  aha  rerided  in  Switzerland  and  Belgium, 
and  became  known  by  her  writings  in  the 
periodical  preaa,  as  well  as  in  pablistied  toI- 
nraes.  In  1800  she  travelled  in  Greece,  and 
in  1861  went  to  Italy,  taking  up  her  residenoe 
at  Florence.  In  1867  the  Greek  le^slatnre 
adopted  her  as  a  Greek  citizen.  She  is  hon- 
orary member  of  several  learned  societies  of 
Europe,  and  a  Smyrna  association  elected  her 
president  in  18T1.  Besides  her  literary  works, 
she  baa  been  a  snccessful  painter,  and  two 
landscapes  exhibited  in  St.  Petersburg  in  1854 
received  a  silver  medal.  Among  her  published 
works  are  :  La  tit  tnonattiqut  dan»  P&gliM 
orUnlale  (Broasels,  ISSfi ;  Paris  and  Geneva, 
1S58) ;  La  Suute  allmTtande  it  Vateanaion  du 
JfancA  (Paris  and  Geneva,  1856;  English  trans- 
lation, London,  1858 ;  German,  ZQrich,  185T- 
'9);  Z«/einms»  a»  OriwK  (ZQrioli,  leaO;  Eq»- 
sinn  and  Greek  translations,  St.  Peleraburgand. 
Athens) ;  ExeuTtiont  sn  Roumilie  tt  en  Merit 
(ZQrich,  1868) ;  La  Viniliennt  (1864) ;  Let 
femmei,  par  vne  fgmme  (Paris  and  Brussels, 
1864 ;  translated  into  Russian,  Italian,  and  Eng- 
lisli);  and  Qii  AlbaneH  in  Bumenia  (2  vols., 
1873).  She  is  alBo  the  author  of  several  nov- 
els, and  of  pamphlets  on  ])hi1oIogical  subjects. 

UOUK,  a  town  of  Persia,  iu  the  province  of 
Klmzistan,  situated  at  tho  junction  of  a  small 
river  of  the  same  name  with  the  Jerahi,  about 
SO  m.  from  where  the  latter  empties  into  the 
Persian  gulf,  and  about  90  m.  S.  of  Shuster; 
pop.  variously  estimated  from  6,000  to  12,000. 
it  stands  npon  a  nmrsliy  plain,  and  is  defended 
by  mud  walls  and  a  fort,  and  surrounded  by 
data  plantations.  There  is  a  palace  of  the 
governor  built  of  brick,  which  has  long  been 
falling  into  decay.'  There  are  monufacturoa  of 
Arabian  fabrics  and  garments,  and  a  consider- 
able commerce  by  means  of  the  cana!  connect- 
ing the  Dorak  and  the  Earun,  and  exports  to 
all  parts  of  Persia  and  Arabia. 

DUKUV,  Jahn,  a  British  author,  bom  at  Brog- 
hedo.  Ireland,  in  1807.  He  redded  many  years 
in  France  and  Germany,  took  the  degree  of 
Ph.  D.  at  the  nniversity  of  Marburg,  and  after- 
ward went  to  England,  became  editor  of  vorioua 
periodicals,  and  performed  much  general  lite- 
rary labor.  Ho  is  now  (1874)  editor  of  "Notea 
and  Queries."  Hisprincipal  works  are:  "Table 
Traits,  and  Something  on  them"  (1854);  "  Hab- 
its and  Man  "  and  "  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  the 
Ilonseof  Hanover"  (1806);  "Knights  and  their 
Days"  (1866);  "Monarchs  retired  from  Buw- 
nosa"  (1857);  "History  ofOourt  Fools"  (1858); 
"New  Pictures  and  Old  Panels"  and  "The 
Last  Journals  of  Horace  Walpole"  (1959); 
"Lives  of  tlie  Princesses  of  Wales"  (I860); 
"The  BenUey  Ballads"  (1861);  "Their  Ma- 
jesties' Servants"  (1883);  "Saints  and  Sin- 
ners" {1868);  and"  A  Lady  of  the  l.a*t  Century 
[Mi-B.  Elizabeth  Montogn],  illustrated  in  her  Cn- 
puhlished  Letters,  with  a  Biograpliical  Sketch, 
and  a  Chapter  on  Blue  Stockings"  (1873). 
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t,  a  6.  £.  county  of  ICarjland, 
bordering  on  Delaware  ftnd  on  CheBa|>«ake 
1m7,  bounded  N.  and  N.  W.  bj  Choptank  river, 
and  S.  E.  b;  tbe  Nauticoke,  both  of  which  ore 
here  navigable;  area,  640  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1670, 
19,4d6,  of  whom  7,6S6  were  colored.  It  has 
a  level  and  partlj  marBfaj  nirface,  with  a  soil 
■and;  in  some  place*  and  clajej  ia  others. 
The  Dorchester  and  Delaware  railroad  paaaeg 
through  it.  The  chief  prodactiona  in  1870 
were  123,460  bnshels  of  wheat,  Sll,089  of 
Indian  corn,  8S,100  of  oats,  66,946  lbs.  of  but- 
ter, and  16,888  of  wool.  There  were  1,678 
horaea,  2,379  milch  cows,  6,308  other  cattle, 
4,401  sheep,  and  8,483  swine;  2  saw  miiis.  2 
boat-building  establishnieiits,  und  8  eBtabliBh- 
ments  tor  canning  and  preserving  fruits.  Cap- 
ital, Cam  bridge. 


ton  harbor,  contigaons  to  Booth  Boston,  since 
1869  constituting  the  16th  ward  of  the  citj  of 
Boston;  pop.  of  the  town  in  1660,  9,789;  of 
the  word  in  1870,  12,2G9.  It  wabHrat  settled 
by  a  portj  of  EogiEsii  Puritnna,  hended  hj  the 
^v.  John  White  of  Doroheeter,  England,  whn 
landed  at  Nantaaket,  June  11,  1630,  and  e»- 
t^lished  themselves  within  the  hmita  of  the 
town  on  Uie  17th  of  tbe  Mune  month.  They 
soon  erected  a  chnrcb,  but  no  trace  of  it  now 
remuES.  The  first  water  milt  in  America  was 
built  here  in  1633,  and  Dorchester  ha*  the 
honor  of  having  ori^nated  about  the  some 
time  the  New  England  cod  fishery. 

DOKCBEBTEK  (one.  Jhirnoraria),  a  muni- 
cipal and  parliamentary  borough  of  England, 
capital  of  Dorsetshire,  near  the'  river  f  rorae, 
113  m.  8.  W.  of  London;  pop.  in  1671,  6,9tG. 
It  contains  three  churches,  several  dissenting 
chapels,  schools  and  charitable  institations,  a 
theatre,  large  cavalry  barracks,  and  a  county 
maseum.  It  has  considerable  trade  in  beer, 
bntter,  sheep,  and  lambs.  The  Romans  sur- 
rounded it  with  a  wall.  Athelstan  made  it 
the  seat  of  two  mints,  snd  during  the  civil 
war  it  witnessed  many  severe  battles.  After 
the  dnke  of  Monmouth's  rebellion  in  IftSd,  the 
assizes  were  held  here  by  Jefii'eys,  who  sen- 
tenced 109  of  the  ioBurgents  to  death,  ]8  of 
whom  were  executed.  In  the  vicinity  ore  the 
remains  of  a  Roman  amiihithentre  with  sents 
for  13,000  spectators,  and  a  camp,  and  of  a 
British  station  colled  Maiden  castle. 

DOBDOCXE,  a  S.  W.  department  of  France, 
bordering  on  the  departments  of  Hante-Vienne, 
Corrize,  Lot,  Lot-et-Garonne,  Gironde,  Clia- 
rente-lnf^rienre,  and  Oharente ;  area,  3,S4G 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1878,  480.140.  It  was  formed 
fn>m  the  old  province  of  P^rigord  and  ports 
of  Agenois,  Aogoumois,  and  Limousin.  A 
large  port  of  the  land  is  oocnpied  by  marshes ; 
nearly  two  thirds  are  considered  nnUt  for  cul- 
tivation, bot  the  department  is  very  rich  in 
minerals.  Iron,  copper,  lead,  coal,  manganese, 
Bthographic  stones,  and  marble  are  funnd  in 
large  qnaadties.     The  snr&ce  ia  hilly,  and 
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covered  in  many  places  with  extensive  foresta. 
OhestQUls  are  abundant,  and  are  coltivated  to 
a  considerable  extent.  Game  is  plentiful,  bat 
cattle,  owing  to  the  poorness  of  tbe  pasture 
lands,  are  raised  in  very  small  numbera.  Red 
and  white  wines  of  good  quality  are  produced ; 
the  crops  of  grain  ore  fair,  and  the  truffles  of 
Dordi^ne  are  esteemed  the  best  in  Franoe- 
The  principal  manufoctnres  are  iron,  paper, 
brandy,  and  liqueurs.  The  lar^st  rivers  are 
the  Dordi^e  (which  rises  in  Auvergne,  Sows 
6.  W.  and  W.  through  the  departments  of  Cor- 
rize,  Dordogne,  and  Gironde,  and  with  the 
Garonne  forma  the  Gironde)  snd  its  tributary 
the  VexSre,  both  of  wbich  are  navigable.  The 
department  is  divided  into  the  arronilissements 
of  P^ngnenx,  Sartat,  Ifontron,  Bergerao,  and 
Ribirar.     Capital,  Pfirigneni. 

DOBB,  Ful  Cadave,  a  French  artist,  bmi  in 
Strasborg,  Jan.  10,  1888.  He  early  showed 
a  poaalon  for  drawing,  and  liis  father  sent 
him  to  the  lycenme  of  Strssburg  and  Boorfr. 
When  only  11  years  of  age  he  published  his 
first  hthograplis.  The  next  year  he  was 
brought  to  Paris,  and  entered  the  Charlemagne 
lyoeum,  and  in  1846  he  published  his  fint  aeries 
of  sketches,  the  "  Labors  of  Hcrcolea,"  in  th« 
Jourtial  povT  rire.  for  which  paper  he  drew 
regularly  from  this  time.  In  1654  ho  illns- 
tnited  the  works  of  Rsbelais.  He  drew  many 
of  tlie  illnstrations  for  tlie  Jovrnai  pour  toia 
from  its  foundation  in  I6G6,  snd  in  that  year 
illustrated  Balzac's  Contei  drolatiqiit*  and  th« 
legend  of  the  wandering  Jew.  Among  the 
most  prominent  of  the  nnmerous  irorka  he  has 
since  illQstrated  are  Montaigne  (16S7),  Taine'a 
Voyage  aux  Fyrinia  (18CD),  Dante  (IStil-'e), 
Chateaabriand'8^tafa(18(]2),  "Don  Qnixote" 
(1883),  Milton's  "Paradise  I^t"  (1886),  the 
Bible  (186S-'6),  Tennyson's  "Idyls  of  the 
King"  (186e-'8),  and  La  Fontame'a  fables 
(1867).  In  1S53  he  began  to  exhibit  oil  paint- 
ings, inclnding  "Two  Mothers,"  "Alsatian 
Women,"  "A  Mountebank  who  has  stolen  ■ 
Child,"  end  some  landscapes.  The  most  noted 
of  his  pictures  are  scenes  from  Dante,  espe- 
cially his  "Paolo  and  Francesra  di  Rimini," 
the  battles  of  the  Alma  and  Inherman,  the 
"Rebel  Angels  cast  down"  (1866),  the  "Gam- 
bling Hnil  At  Baden-Baden,"  the  "  Neophyte  " 
(18C8),  the  "Triumph  of  Chri»ianitj,"  and 
"  Christ  leaving  the  Pnetorium,"  which  last 
menaurea  SO  ft.  by  20.  It  is  said  that  he  has 
eieouted  over  46,000  designs. 

IWIIA,  AadrtSi  a  Genoese  atalesmrm  and  ad- 
miral, horn  at  Onoglia,  Nov.  80,  1466,  died  in 
Genoa  in  November,  16S0.  lie  belonged  to  a 
family  celebrated  for  the  great  number  of  dis- 
tingnished  men  it  had  produced  unce  the  ISth 
ccDturj.  The  infiaenoe  which  this  family  and 
those  of  the  Fieeohi,  the  Grimaldi,  and  the  Spi- 
nolas  eiertod  upon  the  destinies  of  Genoa  was 
so  ponerful  that  the  four  families  were  railed 
Magnm  qvatuor  Frotaptm,  tbe  Dorioa  and  the 
Spinolas  siding  with  the  Ghibelline  party,  and 
tbe  other  two  with  the  Gnelpbs.    The  Doriu 
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InuM  of  mmj  hish  ftinctionariM  and  four 
iilUQiiuisbed  admiralB  before  the  Hth  century. 
Tbeir  bme,  honever,  was  eclipsed  bj  that  of 
&ndr«a,  wlio  in  early  life  was  •ucceinirely  era- 
ployed  in  the  service  of  Pope  iDDocant  VHI.. 
of  the  duke  of  Urbino,  and  of  Ferdinand  and 
Alf<mMlI.  of  Naples;  and  having  passed  some 
time  in  the  Uolj  I.aiid,  he  distiaguislied  hiiiiielf 
■Aer  bis  return  to  Italy  by  his  exploits  against 
Gonsalvo  de  Cordova  and  the  Oonicans.  In 
1313  be  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  navj  of 
GtBoft.  and  soon  displayed  his  remarkable  naval 
abilitie9,et<peciallf  by  clearing  the  waters  of  Ge- 
noa nf  pirates.  When  political  troubles  iadnoed 
him  to  remove  to  Monaco,  he  showed  an  much 
public  seal  in  liis  retirement  as  ho  had  while 
m  power,  and  fitted  ont  at  his  own  expense  12 
gnUeys  which  he  had  token  from  the  oorsairs. 
In  the  WOT  between  Francis  I.  and  Oliarles  V. 
he  tcoeptod  the  command  of  the  French  gaU 
leyi.  After  defeating  the  imperial  fleet  at 
Maneillea  in  1524,  and  rendering  va  ' 
dgnal  services  to  the  eanse  of  Frani 
ambraj^  at  the  attempt  of  Krancii 
Genoa  by  setting  np  a  rival  for  her  ii 
the  eitj  of  S:ivona,  and,  displeased  t 
time  with  tha  personal  treatment  U 
was  sobjected,  he  left  the  French  service  to 

J>ia  that  of  Charles  V.,  with  whom  he  stipn- 
led  for  the  freedom  of  Genoa  as  the  price  of 
his  services.  By  going  over  to  the  Bpanisb- 
Anctrian  party  he  paralyzed  the  progress  of 
the  FrencD  in  Italy,  and  expelled  them  from 
G«no«  (IfiSS).  Doria  was  now  invested  with 
the  inpreme  power  of  Genoa,  slthongh  he  de- 
dined  the  dimity  of  doge,  aa  this  woald  have 
prevented  him  from  remaining  in  the  service 
«f  Charles  V.  The  senate  conferred  upon  him 
the  name  of  "  the  father  of  peace,"  and  ordered 
aKatae  to  be  erected  to  him  and  a  palace  to 
b«  placed  at  bis  disposal.  He  inangurated  a 
new  form  of  government,  malting  the  office  of 
doge  biennial  instead  of  for  life,  terminateil  the 
fkt&l  disaensioni  between  the  Adorni  and  Fre- 
gon,  and  recalled  the  banished  members  of  the 
Genoese  ariaCooracy,  without  however  granting 
them  any  privilegea  over  the  other  olaases  of 
•Doietj.  While  restoring  order  and  governing 
the  affairs  of  the  republic,  he  continued  to  rea- 
der himsslfusoful  to  Charles  V.,  who.appointed 
bim  cmbmimder-in -chief  of  his  navy,  giivo  him 
^e  principality  of  HelS,  and  raisod  the  num- 
ber of  his  galleya  to  23.  In  1533  lie  took  from 
the  Tarks  the  towns  of  Coron  and  Patraa  in 
Greece.  The  conqneet  of  Tunis  in  1G3S  was 
mainly  effected  through  his  skill  and  bravery. 
In  138S  he  took  part  in  the  invasion  of  Pro- 
vence, captnred  Tonlon,  and  carried  the  war  to 
the  golf  of  Lyons.  After  the  defeat  of  the  im- 
^triiil  army  by  the  French,  he  aocorapaoied 
the  emperor  to  Barcelona;  and  when  a  tmce 
wia  eonclnded,  the  interview  between  Charles 
V,  sod  Francis  I.  took  place  on  board  of  one 
of  I>oria's  galleys,  this  opportunity  serving  at 
tlis  same  time  to  efTect  a  reconciliation  he- 
twaea  bimself  and  his  former  master,  the  king 
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of  Prance,  bi  1880  he  neglected  to  ft<rail  him- 
self of  his  superior  force  to  defeat  at  Preveoft 
the  Turkish  fieet  nniler  Khair  ed-Din  {Barba- 
ruesa)  of  Algiers ;  and  in  1541,  during  the  fatal 
expedition  of  Charles  to  Algiers,  he  lost  11  of 
bis  galleys.  Ketuming  to  Genoa,  he  applied 
himself  for  the  rest  of  bis  life  to  the  adminis- 
tration  of  the  affairaof  the  republic,  which  was 
disturbed  by  the  revolution  mstigated  by  the 
Fieschi  family.  In  tiie  outbreak  of  January, 
1547.  bis  nephew  Oianettino  Doria  lost  his  life, 
which  ctiueed  Andrea  to  punish  the  consjnra- 
tors  with  great  severity,  and  Fiesco  himself 
WHS  drowned  accidentally.  Doria's  death,  at 
the  age  of  S2,  was  deplored  by  the  Genoese  as 
a  national  calamity. 

IWEIANS,  tbe  name  by  which  one  of  the  fonr 
chief  branches  of  the  Hellenes,  the  doacendanti 
of  DoruB,  son  of  Ilellen,  were  dii>tinguisbed  in 
the  history  of  ancient  Greece.  In  tbe  remotest 
period  they  appear  on  the  classic  gronod  be- 
tween Uonnt  Olympus  and  Ossa;  then,  by 
turns  conquering  and  conquered,  in  Macedonia, 
on  the  island  of  Crete,  in  Uoris,  whore  they 
founded  the  Tetrapolis,  and  in  tlie  Peloponne- 
sus, which  they  entered  under  the  returning 
Heraclido!,  and  where  ttiey  became  masters 
of  Sparta,  Argos,  and  Messenia.  Tliey  distin- 
gaished  themselves  from  other  Hellenic  tribes 
by  a  character  of  dignifled  solidity, of  rigid  and 
often  rough  gravity.  This  manifested  itself  OOt 
only  in  their  manners,  laws,  and  institntions, 
BO  mach  in  contrast  with  those  of  flie  milder 
lonians,  but  also  in  their  dialect,  broad  and 
rough,  but  strong  and  solemn,  and  therefore 
well  suited  to  sacred  hymns  and  ciiomses ;  in 
the  light  hnnting  dress  of  their  women,  in  the 
strong  and  unadorned  Doric  column,  in  the 
warlike  sounds  of  their  muwc,  snd  even  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Pythagorean  philosophy ;  while 
everything  Ionian  was  marked  by  a  character 
of  softness,  elegance,  and  taste.  Colonies  of 
tbe  Dorians  flourished  in  Italv,  Sicily,  and  Ama 
Minor.— See  K.  O.  Mailer,  IHe  DorUr  (2d  ed., 
S  vols.,  Breslan,  1844). 

DOBH.  I.  A  district  of  Greece,  now  belong- 
ing to  the  nomarchy  of  Phthiotis  and  Phocis,  a 
small  mountninons  region,  watered  by  the  Pin- 
dns ;  anciently  one  of  the  smallest  divisions  of 
Hellas,  inhabited  by  the  Dorians,  and  bounded 
by  Thessoty,  Phocis,  Locris,  and  j£toiia.  Of 
its  four  confederate  citiex.  the  so-called  Tetra- 
polis, built  at  the  foot  of  Mount  (Eta.  none  was 
adorned  by  great  names  or  events.  They  were 
soon  destroyed  by  hostile  neighliors  and  were 
in  ruins  in  tbe  time  of  the  Homnns.  II.  In 
Asia  Minor,  a  portion  of  tbe  coast  of  Carta, 
settled  by  Dorians.  It  formed  a  part  of  a  con- 
federacy originally  consisting  of  six  cities,  most 
of  tliem  on  the  neighboring  islands,  and  known 
■s  tlie  Dorian  hexapolis,  which,  though  depen- 
dent at  every  period  of  history  on  some  larger 
state,  had  a  place  of  national  assembly  on  the 
promontory  of  Triopium,  where  festavals  and 
games  were  celebrated,  and  ci>mmon  affairs 
diacnssed.    Halioamassus  and  Cnidus  were  Ih« 
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wai  early  excladed  from  tht)  league,  wbicb 
from  a  heKopolia  thas  become  a  pentapolie. 

DOKKINC,  a  market  town  and  parish  of  Sur- 
rej,  Etigliind,  situated  in  a  beautiful  vallej  ou 
tba  left  bonk  of  tbe  Mole,  20  m.  8.  8.  W.  of  Lon- 
don ;  pop.  about  4,000.  It  U  noted  for  its  ro- 
mantic sceuery.  Tlie  Dorking  foicls,  celebra- 
ted for  th»u'-ex  eel  lent  qualities,  are  supposed  to 
have  been  introduced  here  by  the  lioinanB. 
They  are  usually  white  or  of  a  partridge  color, 
and  bave  five  claws  on  each  foot..  The  neigh- 
boring count]-y  contains  many  beautiful  resi- 
dences, among  which  are  JJeepdeoe,  the  seat 
of  the  late  Thomas  Hope,  apd  the  Buokery, 
where  Malthus  was  bom. 

DOKMUl'SF^  a  amolL  rodent  of  the  jerboa 
family,  belonging  to  the  genns  myoxvt  (Gme- 
lin) ;  this  genus  has  aioce  been  subdivided, 
with  the  audition  of  the  genera  mvteardinu3 
(Ray)  and  graphiwnu  (F.  Cuv.).  The  genus 
myogai  has  two  incisors  above  and  below,  and 
four  molars  on  each  side  of  each  jaw  divided 
by  numerous  transverse  hands;  tlie  eyes  are 
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large  and  prominent;  the  ears  large;  the 
whiskers  long;  no  cheek  pouches;  fore  feet 
with  four  toes  and  the  mdiment  of  a  fifth ; 
hind  feet  fire-toed ;  tail  long  and  hairy  ;  fur 
soft;  claws  sharp.  Dormice  live  principally 
on  trees,  estiug  fruits,  and  pass  the  winter  in  a 
state  of  lethargy,  having  collected  a  store  of 
food  for  use  in  the  spring.  All  are  said  by 
Cuvier  to  be  destitnte  of  a  OEecum.  The  best 
known  species  are  all  Enropean.  The  largest, 
the  fat  dormouse  or  loir  (Jf.  ^{i*,  Linn.),  is 
abont  S  in.  long,  of  an  ashy  brown  abore, 
whitish  below,  with  brown  about  the  eyes ; 
the  whiskers  are  strong;  the  tail  is  much  like 
that  of  a  squirrel.  It  resembles  the  squirrel  in 
its  manners,. though  it  is  less  active,  climbing 
trees  with  facility,  and  rarely  descending  to 
the  ground  ;  it  makes  a  nest  of  moss  in  hollow 
trees,  couples  in  the  spring,  and  brings  forth 
four  or  five  at  a  birth  ;  it  is  confined  to  the 
south  of  Europe,  and  in  Italy  has  from  remote 
times  been  used  as  food.  As  cold  weather  ap- 
proncbea,  the  dormouse  rolls  itself  into  a  bull, 
and  in  this  state  is  found  in  winter  in  botes  of 
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trees  and  clefts  of  rocks ;  if  kept  in  a  warm 
room  during  winter,  it  continues  active  like 
ordinary  animals ;  when  the  thermometer  de- 
scends to  about  46°  F.  it  be^ns  to  grow  tor- 
pid, and  becomes  entirely  so  at  about  42° ; 
according  to  the  experiments  ofU.  Uan^pli  of 
Pavio,  a  temperature  of  82°,  or  lower,  revives 
the  auimal.  When  torpid,  it  appears  as  if  dead, 
with  tlie  eyes  closed,  the  breatliing  being  sus- 
pended for  a  period  of  from  6  to  20  minntea, 
and  tlien  renewed  for  from  16  to  30  respira- 
tions, with  a  corresponding  retardation  of  the 
circulation.  The  garden  dormouse,  or  lerot 
(M.  juereinui,  Linn.),  is  smaller,  with  a  thicker 
body,  more  pointed  muzzle,  and  more  thinly 
haired  tail  ;  the  color  is  reddish  gray  above 
and  white  below,  black  round  the  eyes  to  the 
shoulders,  tail  black  with  a  white  tuft.  This 
species  lives  in  gardens,  and  soroetlroes  enters 
houses;  it  often  does  mischief  in  orchards, 
always  selecting  the  choicest  fruit ;  it  hiber- 
ntites,  eight  or  ten  being  sometimes  found  to- 
gether rolled  up  in  a  magazine  of  food ;  tha 
scent  is  like  that  of  the  rat,  and  the  Beeh  ia 
not  used  as  food  ;  it  is  contiued  to  temperata 
Europe.  The  ccmmon  durmou.'^e  Imvteordinti* 
artJlanarivt,  Linn.)  is  not  much  larger  than  ft 
mouse,  hut  the  head  is  shorter,  the  muzzle  less 
pointed,  and  the  eyes  largtr;  the  color  above 
is  a  cinnamon  red,  and  below  wliitiEh ;  the  tail, 
as  long  as  the  body  and  flattened  horizontally, 
is  covered  with  hair,  qultp  short,  end  arranged 
on  each  aide  like  the  barbs  of  a  feather.    This 

Secies  inhabits  the  woods,  liihernating  in  the 
efts  of  trees,  and  is  rarely  found  in  gardens 
or  houses.  The  nome  dormouse,  or  sleeping 
mouse,  is  best  applied  to  this  E|i«cies,  bm  it  most 
readily  falls  into  the  letliarpc  stnte,  from 
which  it  is  aroused  either  by  a  ti.vhigh  or  a  too 
low  temperature,  becoming  actitie  in  less  than 
half  on  hour;  when  awakened,  like  the  other 
species,  it  partakes  moderately  oi,  food.  It  is 
found  in  lempernte  Europe,  oc^sionally  in 
England.  The  Cape  Aorcaovfe  (gri'pf'ivTvt  ea- 
ptntj*,  F.  Cuv.)  is  found  in  Sontii  Vfrica;  the 
length  is  7*  in.  6f  which  the  tail  ,iB  8i  ;  the 
color  is  bluish  gray  above  and  wliitWi  below  ;  . 
the  muzzle  and  spots  above  and  behkid  the  ear 
white,  behind  the  chin  rufous;  toil  (ushy  and 
pennifortn,  grayish  above  and  blackiA  below. 
—Dormice  are  kept  as  pets,  and  majfcO  fed  on 
all  kinds  of  grain  and  nuts ;  the  innci  part  uf 
the  cage  should  be  stuffed  with  fine  W,  and 
tha  whole  kept  very  clean  ;  in  winiM  tliey 
should  be  kept  in  a  warm  room  to  Vrevent 
their  going  to  sleep. 

DflKN,  Helnrlek  Udwif  EJaiid,  a  Gfrmati 
composer,  horn  in  KOnigsberg,  Nov.  14, 1804. 
He  was  lender  of  orobestrds  in  tlint  ci'tf,  in 
Leipsic,  and  in  Riga,  till  1843,  when  lii>  be- 
came director  of  a  musical  association  it  Co- 
logne. Since  IS4S  he  has  been  in  Berl^  as 
leader  of  the  court  orchestra.  Among  his 
works  are  the  operas  Der  Schoffe  ton  I'oriM 
and  DU  Xiiielungtn.  In  1870  he  published  aa 
Butobiograpby,  entitled  Aut  vttintm  Lebtn, 
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nmniT,  «  town  of  Vorarlberg,  Anstria, 
«  m.  S.  of  Bregeuz ;  pop.  id  1870,  3,486.  It 
tiiB  t  floumliing  indnstrj-,  ciiiefly  consisting 
of  the  eoDHtniction  of  wooden  hooBes,  which 
•re  ezportsU,  and  of  manafactnres  of  cotton 
noda  tnd  etnbroideTf.  It  nu  former);  on 
boperial  viQage. 

DOUSB,  Im^  ii^ait,  a  German  theolo^an, 
born  near  TnttlingeD,  WOrtemberg,  June  80, 
ISM.  Ha  U  the  son  of  a  Lntheran  clerg;- 
DUD,  stndied  st  TDbing«D,  and  became  a  pro- 
fessor tliere  in  IBSB.  He  removed  in  the  fol- 
Inwiog  year  to  tlio  nnireraity  of  Kiel,  which 
he  left  very  soon  on  his  appointment  as  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  and  oonncillor  of  the  consis- 
tory at  KSnigsberK-  In  1847  he  accepted  a 
chair  at  Bonn,  which  he  held  till  1858,  when 
he  removed  to  GSttingeo ;  and  since  1862  he 
bfls  been  professor  of  systematic  tbeolog;  and 
•lesesis  at  the  aniversity  of  Berlin.  As  a 
theuogicitl  writer  he  is  best  known  by  his 
Entuichelttngrgetehiekte  dtr  Lekr«  ««»  der 
Perton.  Chruli  (Stnttgart,  1839;  English 
translation  by  Dr.  W.  Bimon,  Edinbergh, 
1SG9) ;  and  for  his  contribntions  to  Herzog's 
Enr^elop&die  /Hr  pretatantuehe  TKeologie, 
and  to  the  Jahrb&eher  filr  deuttekt  Theologie, 
of  which  he  is  joint  editor  with  Liebner  find 
Ehrenfenchter.  Among  his  recent  pnbli cations 
are  OetehtehU  der  protettantUehen  Tkeolo- 
gw  (Leipsio,  1887;  translated  into  Eniflish, 
Edinbargh,  1871),  and  Ueber  die  einheiUiche 
Textgettaltunff,  oetiehungtueue  Verbtturung 
der  latAerUehen  Uebtrmtiung  da  Ifeaen  Tet- 
tamenU  (Stuttgart,  1868). 

BftBOG,  the  name  of  several  towns  of  Ilon- 
gary,  the  most  important  of  which  is  sitnated 
in  the  circle  beyond  the  Theisa,  20  ra.  N.  N.  W. 
of  Debrecziu,  and  belongs  to  the  Uaydnk  dis- 
trict; pop.  in  1870,  6,872.  It  is  aurrounded 
by  marshy  tracts  of  great  fertility,  bnt  deficient 
in  wood,  and  is  an  important  market  for  grain, 
cattle,  and  horses.  It  contains  a  Greek  non- 
miited  and  a  Roman  Catholic  parish  chnrch. 

DOKOGONZB,  a  town  of  Rossis,  capital  of  a 
district  in  the  government  and  6S  m.  E.  N.  E. 
of  the  city  of  Smoiensk,  on  the  Dnieper;  pop. 
in  1867,  8,467.  An  enconnter  took  place  here, 
Oct  27,  1812,  between  the  rear  gnard  of  the 
retreating  French  and  the  Rnsaiana.  The 
French  partly  burned  the  town. 

■NMOHMl,  a  town  of  Hnngary,  in  the  district 
of  little  Onmania,  6  m.  W.  b;  N.  of  Szegedin ; 
pop.  in  1870,9,683.  It  contains  a  KomanCnth- 
olio  high  school. 

DOBP,  a  town  of  Fmsqla.  !n  the  provini^e  of 
the  Rhine,  situated  on  the  Wnpper,  17  m.  N.  E, 
of  Cologne;  pop.  in  1S71,  10,690.  It  has  con- 
siderable raannfactares  of  tobacco,  paper,  steel, 
and  hardware,  and  is  growing  rapidly. 

DMPiT,  Hrpt,  or  Derpt,  a  town  of  Rnssin, 
in  Livonia,  situated  on  the  Embaoh,  which  U 
here  crossed  by  a  granite  bridge,  163  m.  S.  W. 
of  St.  Petersburg;  pop.  in  1867,  20,780.  It  is 
on  the  road  fVom  Rig*  to  St.  Petersburg,  and 
has  two  anbnrbs  bearing  the  names  of  those 
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cttiea.  It  has  a  neat  and  piotnresqoe  appear- 
ance, being  ranged  in  a  semicircle,  witli  clean, 
well  paved  streets,  and  a  spacious  market 
place.  The  most  noteworthy  of  the  public 
bniidings  is  the  university,  founded  in  1683, 
when  the  town  belonged  to  Sweden,  by  Ga»- 
tavns  Adolplius,  suppressed  by  the  Russians  in 
1650,  and  reestablished  in  1802  by  the  emperor 
Alexander.  Connected  with  it  are  a  normal 
school  called  the  Prqfatoren-InMtitut,  founded 
in  182B,  and  an  observatory  which  the  labors 
of  Struve  and  other  astronomers  have  ren- 
dered famOQB,  The  nuiversiCy  lias  a  library 
of  about  80,000  volumes,  a  museum,  and  a 
botanical  garden.  It  is  in  high  repute,  and 
students  (600  to  700)  resort  to  it  from  every 
part  of  the  empire.  The  rector  of  the  univenrity 
IB  now  njipointed  by  the  emperor;  previons  to 
1861  he  was  selected  by  the  professors  from 
their  own  body.  Dorpat  also  contains  a  gyrn- 
nasium,  founded  in  1689,  a  namber  of  other 
schools  and  academies,  handsome  Inw  conrta, 
and  an  ancient  catliedral,  now  partly  in  ruina. 
The  town  was  onoe  fortified,  but  the  defences 
have  been  dismantled  and  converted  into 
pleasure  gardens.  It  was  founded  in  the  11th 
cetitnry,  and  anciently  possessed  great  com- 
mercial importance,  rankins  as  one  of  the 
Hanso  towns.  The  Teutonic  knights  took  it 
from  the  Russians  in  122S,  and  erected  it  into 
a  bishopric  in  1224.  This  rendered  it  a  place 
of  considerable  note,  and  fur  upward  of  three 
centuries  the  bishop  eiercised  almost  sovereign 
power  within  liia  diocese.  The  see  was  abol- 
ished in  16B8,  when  the  town  pos-ied  ajrain 
into  the  hands  of  the  Russians.  The  Poles 
seized  it  in  1582,  and  the  Swedes  took  it  from 
them  in  1635.  Peter  the  Great  rocopCured  it 
in  1704,  and  it  has  remained  ever  since  in  the 
possession  of  Russia.  The  vemoeulnr  is  Es- 
thonian,  but  the  best  educated  classes  speak 
German,  which  is  also  the  language  of  the  uni- 
versity and  of  the  gymnasium. 

DOISET,  brto  tf.     See  SiCKViLiF. 

DOKBI^TSBIBE,  a  maritime  county  of  Eng- 
land, on  the  British  channel,  and  bordering  on 
Devonxhire,  Somersetshire,  Wilts,  nnd  Hants; 
length  from  E.  to  W.  67  m.,  grcoteet  breadth 
40  m.;  area,  1,006  s^.  ra.;  pop.  in  1671,  196,- 
644.  The  seocoast  is  very  irregnlar,  muniog 
out  in  several  promontories,  nnd  broken  by 
Poole  harbor  and  Weymonth  or  Melcom bo  R^a 
bay.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Stoiir,  Frome,  and 
Piddle.  The  face  of  the  country  is  undulating, 
there  bein;;  no  mountains,  and  the  highest 
pniut,  Pillerden  Pen,  being  only  9S4  ft.  above 
the  sea.  A  range  of  cbalk  downs,  entering 
ihe  country  from  Wiltshire  on  the  N.,  passes 
8.  W.  and  W.  to  the  border  of  Somersetshire 
on  the  W.,  and  is  called  the  Nurth  downs; 
while  a  similar  range,  under  the  name  of  Sonth 
downs,  runs  8.  and  S.  E.  from  the  W.  terminns 
of  the  other,  nearly  parallel  with  the  coast,  to 
Poole  harbor.  The  soil  oonwBts  mainly  of  loose 
snnd  or  gravel,  interspersed  with  clay  and 
chalk,  and  in  some  places  mixed  with  them, 
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the  coDglomerota  time  prodnced  heiog  Qio 
moat  fertile  in  the  county.  Bei»des  the  chalk 
fonnatioQ,  Dorsetshire  contains  pipe,  plastic, 
And  potters'  days,  and  has  famous  quarries 
of  Portland  stone,  bo  called  from  the  iociili- 
tj  in  which  it  is  found,  ^nd  which  is  ex- 
ported to  various  porta  of  England,  Ireland, 
and  Fronce.  There  are  no  ores  nor  coal.  The 
downs  ore  emiiloyed  chiefly  as  sheep  pastures. 
The  Dorset  sheep  are  noted  as  a  profitable 
breed,  and  "  Southdown  mutton  "  has  a  liigh 
reputation.  There  is  another  and  very  Hmali 
breed  in  the  island  of  Purbeck,  much  prized 
by  epicures.  Excellent  butter  is  made,  but 
the  cheese  ie  of  poor  quality.  The  prinoipal 
gprain  crops  ore  wheat  and  barley.  Potatoes, 
flax,  and  hemp  are  also  raised.  The  numufac- 
tures  comprise  silk,  woollens,  cotions,  blan- 
kets, canvas,  ducks,  fabrics  of  tlax,  jftoves, 
parchment,  buttons,  beer,  ale,  and  cider.  Ber- 
rings,  salmon,  oysters,  and  larffe  quantities  of 
mackerel  are  taken  off  the  coast.  The  ithief 
toWDH  ore  Dorchester,  the  county  seat,  Urid- 
port,  Lyme  Regis,  Weymouth,  I'oole,  Shaftes- 
bury, Wareham,  and  Sherborne. 

D0B8EV,  Jsbi  Bjag,  tin  Ameriran  physician, 
born  in  Philadelphia,  Dec.  23,  1183,  ditd  Nov. 
12,  1616.  He  studied  medicine  with  bis  rel- 
ative Dr.  Physick,  received  the  degree  of 
U.  D.  in  1603,  visited  France  and  England, 
and  returned  home  in  December,  1604.  He 
was  elected  adjunct  professor  of  uiigery  in 
the  Philadelphia  medical  school  in  ISOT,  was 
transferred  to  the  chair  of  materia  medica, 
and  having  given  two  courses  of  lectures  on 
tiiat  subject,  was  chosen  to  succeed  Dr.  Wi^ 
tar  as  professor  of  anatomy.  On  the  evening 
after  delivering  his  introductory  lecture  he  was 
attacked  by  a  fever,  and  died  at  the  end  of 
a  week,  having  gained  at  the  age  of  86  the 
repatation  of  one  of  the  first  surgeons  of  Ame- 
rioa.  He  contributed  valuable  papers  to  several 
periodicals,  and  published  "  Eleitients  of  Sur- 
gery" (2  vols.  8vo,  1818),  adopted  as  a  teat 
book  in  the  university  iff  Edinboi^h. 

DOKglBUNCUUTES,  a  division  of  worms, 
swimming  free  in  the  seii,  or  living  in  the  mud 
and  sand,  wliose  organs  of  respiration  are  in 
the  form  of  tufts  or  branchial  appendages  ar- 
ranged along  the  back  or  sides.  The  loli-worm 
(arenieola,  pUeatoram),  so  mnoh  prized  as  bait 
in  Europe,  attains  the  size  of  the  finger,  and 
species  of  euniet  have  been  found  4  ft.  long. 

MBT,  or  DwdTMbt  (Lat.  Dordracvm),  an  an- 
cient toivn  of  the  Netlierlands,  in  the  province 
of  Sontli  Holland,  situated  on  an  island  in  the 
Herweda,  a  river  formed  by  the  junction  of 
the  Maas  and  the  Waal,  11  m.  e.  E.  of  Rotter- 
dam; pop.  in  1870,  26,SG9.  Tlie  advantages 
of  its  position,  near  the  sea,  accessible  from  tlie 
Rhine  tlimugh  the  Waal,  and  having  easy  com- 
munication with  an  extensive  inland  diatrirt, 
have  rendered  it  one  of  the  first  commercial 
towDB  of  Holland.  From  Li^ge  it  receives 
eoal,  lime,  and  millstones.  The  vineyards  on 
Uie  Rhine  supply  it  with  wine,  and  tVom  Switz- 
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erland  and  upper  Germany  it  obti^ns  timb^ 

which  drifts  down  the  river  in  la^^e  rafts  like 
floating  islands,  and  is  here  collected.  The 
surrounding  waters  afford  plenty  of  good  Ssh 
aod  wild  fowl.  A  flourishing  trade  b  carried 
on  in  oil,  seeds,  grain,  flax,  and  stock  fish. 
There  are  oil  mills,  saw  mills,  salt  and  sugar 
reflneries,  bleaching  grounds,  and  factories  of 
white  lead,  tobacco,  steel  pens,  and  window 
glass.  The  port  is  eicellent.  There  are  ca- 
nals leading  to  the  interior  of  the  town,  and  a 
number  of  quays.  The  houses  have  an  exceed- 
ingly antiquated  appearance ;  the  windows  are 
groKsquely  ornamented,  and  the  gable  ends 
generally  face  the  street.  Tliree  old  houses 
formerly  used  as  rendezvous  for  armed  burgh- 
ers are  still  standing.  In  one  of  these,  noiv 
used  as  a  play  house,  was  held  the  famous  Prot- 
estant synod  of  Dort  in  161&-'19,  which  con- 
demned the  doctrines  of  Arminius;  and  the 
provincial  synods  of  South  Holland  were  held 
in  the  same  place  until  ITSl,  after  which  they 
convened  in  the  great  church.  Another  has 
been  converted  into  a  court  house,  and  a  pub- 
lic school  is  taught  in  the  third.  The  chief 
church  is  SL  Mary's,  an  immense  building  of 
great  antiquity,  now  used  by  the  Protestants, 
but  originally  by  the  Roman  Catholica,  and 
then  containing  20  chapels  end  40  altars.  The 
pulpit  is  a  flne  piece  of  workmanship,  of  whit« 
marble  elaborately  sculptured.  The  town  hall 
is  very  old,  but  in  good  preservntion.  Dort 
also  has  a  com  excliange,  a  bank,  an  artil- 
lery arsenal,  classicol,  agricnlturai,  and  other 
schools,  an  orphan  asj'lum,  almshouses,  an 
inflrjiiary,  and  a  lunatic  asylum.  In  1421  it 
was  involved  in  a  terrible  inundation,  which 
is  wid  to  have  swallowed  up  TO  villages,  and 
to  which  the  island  of  Dort  owes  its  fonnation, 
the  city  having  previously  stood  on  the  main- 
land. A  conflagration  in  Hfi7  consumed  up- 
ward of  2,000  housea,  including  many  pnblic 
edifices.  The  firet  meeting  of  the  states  gen- 
eral, at  which  tlie  independence  of  the  United 
Provinces  wasdeclared,  was  held  here  in  1CT2, 
While  the  disputes  ai>cut  the  stodtholdership 
were  raging  in  1072,  the  inhabitants  of  this 
town  sided  with  the  house  of  Orange ;  in  1766- 
'7,  when  similar  difficulties  arose,  and  Ptntsia 
intervened,  Dort  took  a  decided  stand  against 
that  kingdom,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  ad- 
vantageous terms. 

DUBT,  SyMd  tf.  See  Kefokmed  PsoTtETAxr 
DoTcn  CuoHcn. 

DOBTHL'ND,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  province 
of  Westphalia,  81  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Uttnster; 

Eop.  in  1671,  44,454.  It  is  enclosed  by  walls, 
aa  five  gates,  several  churches,  two  hospitals, 
and  some  other  public  buildings,  manufactories 
of  woollen,  linen,  cotton,  &c.,  four  annual  fairs, 
and  a  contdderahle  trade.  It  was  important  at 
an  early  day,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Ilansc- 
atic  league,  but  its  prosperity  afterword  de- 
clined. Formerly  a  free  imperial  city,  it  pass- 
ed to  tlie  family  of  Naasau-Diez  In  1602,  ud 
into  the  bonds  of  Prussia  in  1810. 
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MtCS-GElS,  Jilla  llHit  na  StmkMe,  a 
Trencb  so]iraiio  wnger,  bora  in  ValencieDDes 
in  1813.  She  was  engaged  at  the  granU  opera 
of  Paris  in  1830,  and  remained  tliere  upward 
of  20  jeara,  when  she  retired  with  her  Lns- 
band  M.  Gras,  a  violinist.  Her  chief  parU  were 
in  Gnillaume  Ttll,  La  mvettt  d«  P<rTtioi,  Fer- 
■nawi  GotUz,  Robert  U  IHabh,  Lei  Hvgvtnota, 
Kti,La  Juice.  Her  voice  had  great  compass 
anit  flexibility,  and  she  was  disCinguishi^d  by 
bnllianc;  of  execution  and  drfltnatic  delivery. 

MBV,  the  name  of  a  family  of  scomberoid 
fishes,  distinguished  from  the  others  of  the 
fTonp  by  having  protractile  months.  This 
family  of  teida  contains  the  six  genera  of  teut 
(Linn.),  eaprm  (Lar^p.),  capropkonua  (MqII. 
and  Trosch.),  lamprit  (Risso),  eguula  (Cnv,), 
and  mme  (Lac6p.)  The  name  of  dory  is  gen- 
erallj  restricted  to  the  genns  teut  (Linn.),  char- 
acterized by  one  dorsal  fin  deeply  notched,  or 
two  oonti^ona  dorsals  of  which  the  anterior 
is  spinons.  with  delicate  filaments  projecting 
far  beyond  Che  spines ;  the  ventrals,  also  spiny, 
are  a  little  in  advance  of  the  pectorals ;  there 
■re  two  anals,  or  two  divisions  of  a  single  anal, 
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the  anterior  portion  being  epinons  and  the 
poeterior  soft,  like  the  dorsals ;  the  candal  is 
distinct  and  rounded  at  the  end;  there  are 
several  bony  dermal  bifurcated  plates  or  shields 
along  the  basis  of  tlie  dorsal  and  anal  fins ;  the 
branch iostegal  rays  ore  seven;  the  teeth  nu- 
merous, small,. and  feeble;  the  Btomach  large 
and  cs!caL,  with  very  nnmerons  pyloric  cteca; 
air  bladder  large,  simple,  and  oval.  Tlie  best 
known  species  is  the  common  or  John  dory  {Z. 
/aber,  Linn.),  a  fish  attaining  a  length  of  over 
2  fL,  of  a  grotesque  form,  and  a  yellowish  tint ; 
the  body  is  smooth,  oval,  and  much  compress- 
ed; the  month  is  large,  and  capable  of  such 
protrusion  that  the  length  from  the  point  of 
tbe  lower  jaw  to  the  posterior  angle  of  the 
opercnlnm  tnay  be  made  as  great  as  from  this 
angle  to  the  base  of  the  tail ;  the  teeth  are  in  a 
di^e  row ;  the  eyes  are  large,  lateral,  high  np 
on  the  head,  and  with  yellow  irides;  behind 
and  over  each  eye  is  a  spine.  The  general 
color  is  olive  brown  tinged  with  yellow,  with 
Una,  white,  and  golden  reflections  rapidly 
Tarying;  on  each  side,  very  near  the  middle 
of  the  oval,  is  a  round  black  spot  surrounded 
by  a  narrow  light  ring.    This  fish  was  well 


known  to  the  ancients,  who  expressed  their 
regard  for  it  by  giving  it  the  name  of  Jnpiter. 
It  has  received  a  nnraber  of  popular  names, 
among  others  that  of  "  St.  Peter's  fish  ;"  with 
the  haddock  it  disputes  the  lionor  of  having 
been  the  species  out  of  whose  mouth  this  apos- 
tle took  the  tribute  money,  bearing  on  its  sides, 
according  to  one  popular  tradition,  the  black 
s]>ot3  indicating  tlio  marks  of  his  finger  and 
thumb ;  another  tradition  assigns  the  origin  of 
these  spots  to  the  similar  touch  of  St.  Clmsto- 
pher  as  he  bore  the  Saviour,  wading  tlirongh 
an  arm  of  the  sea.  The  name  of  dory  has 
been  derived  from  the  French  adorie  (wor- 
shipped), and  doree  (golden) ;  the  prefix  of 
John  has  been  derived  from  the  French  javnt 
(yellow).  From  the  resemblance  of  the  first 
dorsal  fin  to  a  cock's  oomb,  it  has  been  called 
sea  chicken,  gal,  gaUc,  and  in  Goscony  jaa 
(cock),  to  which  also  some  have  traced  the 
epithet  of  John,  the  whole  name  meaning  the 
"  gilt  cock  of  the  sea."  This  species  is  fonnd 
in  tlie  Mediterranean,  along  the  weetem  coaet 
of  Europe,  at  the  Canary  island!,  and  on  the 
English  and  Irish  coasts;  in  Enf^land  it  is  most 
common  on  the  coasts  of  Devonshire  and  Corn- 
wall. Its  forbidding  appearance  has  prevent- 
ed it  from  being  so  much  prized  us  an  article 
of  food  as  it  deserves ;  it  was  highly  esteemed, 
however,  by  the  ancient  Romans,  and  is  now 
a  favorite  in  many  parts  of  England.  It  is  a 
deep-water  fish,  and  feeds  on  the  fry  of  other 
species,  shrimps,  and  mollusks ;  the  average 
weight  in  the  London  market  is  3  or  4  lbs., 
bnt  some  from  the  bay  of  Biscay  have  been 
seen  weighing  13  to  18  lbs.  It  often  follows 
the  pilchards,  being  ver^  vorociona,  and  is 
canght  in  tlie  same  nets  with  ^em ;  it  readily 
takes  the  hook  when  bnited  with  a  living  fish. 
In  June,  1968,  Dr.  D.  H,  Btorer  described  the 
first  species  of  this  genns  found  in  American 
waters,  in  the  "  Proceedings  of  the  Boston 
Society  of  Natural  History"  (vol.  vi,.  p.  886) ; 
this  is  the  spotted  dory  (Z  oaellatvi,  Storer), 
captured  at  Provincetown,  Mass.  The  color  is 
cupreous,  marked  with  nnmerons  dark  circular 
spots;  the  base  of  the  second  dorsal  is  longer 
than  that  of  the  first ;  along  the  dorsal  fin  ai 


four ;  the  length  was  six  inches. — The  ni 
dory  has  been  applied  in  this  country  to  other 
scomberoid  fishes  of  the  genera  hlepharit 
(Cuv.),  argyreiomi*  (Lac^p.),  and  Tomtr  (Cnv.)  \ 
these  were  inclnded  by  Linneeus  and  Bloch  in 
the  genns  se%a,  from  which  they  were  separa- 
ted by  Cuvier.  These  American  dories  hare  a 
very  compressed  body  and  very  sin gnlar  forms. 
In  tlie  genus  blepharU  the  body  is  eliarp  on  the 
edges,  with  a  brilliant  smooth  skin ;  the  dorsal 
and  anal  fins  have  flinraentous  rays  from  4  to 
12  in.  in  length,  which  from  their  resemblance 
to  wax  ends  have  obtained  for  them  in  the 
West  Indies  tlie  name  of  eordonniert  (shoe- 
makers). In  the  genns  argyreiomt  the  second 
and  third  rays,  or  (mly  the  first,  of  one  or  both 
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dorsals  are  filatnestoot ;  tbe  great  perpendicn- 
tarit;  of  the  facial  line  gives  a  ridiculously 
solemn  ex]ire»ion  to  this  geoas  \  these  liahes 
are  occasionally  taken  in  the  waters  of  New 
York,  and  are  coDsidered  excellent  food.  Tbe 
genos  Komer  has  a  similar  .vertical  profile  and 
silvery  histre,  bat  notilsiuentB  or  prolongations 
of  the  fins;  it  is  esteemed  for  food;  tlie  V. 
Brovmii  (Val.)  of  the  New  York  cosat  is  from 
8  to  12  io.  long. 

DOSITHEiNS,  an  ancient  sect  of  the  Samari- 
tiins,  so  called  from  their  founder  Doaithens, 
who  was  a  cotupanion  of  Simon  Magus,  and 
flourished  in  tbe  1st  century  A.  D.  Accord- 
ing to  one  account,  Dogitheus  was  s  disciple  of 
John  the  Baptist,  and,  after  tbe  death  of  the 
latter,  endeavored  to  place  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  followers  of  that  prophet  Another 
acconnt  tells  us  that  be  tned  to  persaade  the 
Samaritans  to  receive  him  as  the  Meeuah. 
There  were  still  in  the  4th  century  a  few  Do- 
aithenns  who  adhered  to  their  master  as  the 
teae  Uessiab,  bnt  tbe  sect  was  never  important. 

DOST  HOHAHIIED.    See  AFonAtn^AN. 

DOns,  or  Tetts  (Hung.  Tata),  a  town  of  Hun- 
gary, in  the  county  and  IS  m.  8.  G.  of  tbe  town 
of  Comorn,  and  87  m.  W.  N.  W.  of  Peath ; 
pop.  in  I6T0,  e,a56.  It  is  in  two  parts,  one 
on  B  hill,  and  the  other  on  the  shore  of  a  little 
lake,  separated  by  the  ruins  of  a  castle  once 
the  residence  of  King  Matthias  Corvinns.  On 
the  lake  is  the  oastle  of  Count  NicholBaEster- 
hazj,  famons  for  its  extensive  vine  vaults, 
in  one  of  which  is  a  tnn  of  84,700  gallons, 
which  is  generally  fall.  Tlie  casUe  has  a 
fine  garden  laid  out  in  the  English  manner. 
There  are  several  chorcbes,  a  Piarist  college 
with  a  gymoasintn,  a  high  school,  and  a  mili- 
tary hospital.  There  are  nnmerons  mills  and 
manufactories  of  woollens  and  stone  ware, 
and  akrge  market  fur  sheep.  Near  tbe  town 
are  warm  baths  and  mineral  springs,  valnable 
quarries,  and  Roman  remains. 

DOmi,  or  DeuT,  a  Savn  of  France,  in  tbe 
department  of  L«  Nord,  18  m.  8.  of  Lille ;  pop. 
in  1666,  24,105.  It  is  situated  on  the  river 
Suarpe,  the  canal  de  la  8eDs6e,  and  the  Nortb- 
em  railway.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls,  ia 
Strongly  fortified,  and  contains  several  liter' 
ary  and  scientifio  institutions,  important  edu- 
cational establisbniente,  among  them  a  nor- 
mal school,  s  pnblic  library,  school  of  artillery, 
an  arsenal  and  cannon  foondery  belonging  to 
the  government,  and  has  manufactories  of  lace, 
embroidery,  cotton,  linen,  leather,  delft  ware, 
glass,  paper,  refined  sugar,  salt,  itts.,  several 
breweries,  distilleries,  and  oil  mills,  and  an  ex- 
tensive triide.  Douai.  according  to  some,  ex- 
isted under  the  Romans.  It  was  important 
when  in  possesaion  of  the  counts  of  Flanders, 
from  whom  it  came  into  the  power  of  the  king 
of  Spain,  and  in  16fl7  passed  into  the  hands 
of  Louis  XIV.  Taken  by  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borongh  in  1710,  it  was  soon  retaken  by  the 
French,  and  its  possession  was  confirmed  to 
them  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecbt  in  1718.  During 
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the  religions  troubles  in  England  in  tbe  16lh 

and  ITth  centuries,  it  acquired  considerable 
celebrity  as  the  seat  of  a  Roman  Catliolic  col- 
It^  and  ecclesiastical  seminary,  founded  by 
Dr.  William  (afterward  Cardinal)  Allen,  for 
tbe  education  of  £n^lish  youth.  Studies  were 
commenced  at  this  mstitutiou  in  tGfl8,  and  fur 
about  ten  years  its  prosperity  was  uninterrupt- 
ed. But  in  course  of  time  the  townspeople 
of  Douai,  then  subjects  of  the  king  of  Spi^n, 
grew  jealous  of  their  Engliah  nei^'bhors,  and 
dbturbances  were  ti-equent.  To  prevent  further 
mischief  the  college  waa  removed  to  Rheims 
in  1678,  where  it  was  protected  by  the  Guise 
family.  In  IG98  it  was  again  established  at 
Douai,  and  remained  there  until  broken  np  by 
the  French  revolution  in  1798. 

DfillJSJIENEZ,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Finistdre,  situated  on  a  bay  of  the 
same  name,  20  m.  8.  of  Brest;  pop.  in  1866, 
G,434.  It  has  a  considerable  coasting  trade 
and  extensive  fisheries. 

DODIY.  I.  Charks  IM,  a  French  soldier, 
l)orn  in  BesaD^ontn  1809,  killed  at  Weissenborg, 
Ang.  4,  16T0.  He  waa  a  graduate  of  the  mili- 
tary academy  of  St.  Cyr,  served  in  Algeria  and 
the  Crimea,  and  diBtiegrtiahed  himself  in  the 
attack  on  the  Malakhoff.  He  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  brigadier  general  in  18fifi,  and 
in  leee  to  that  of  general  of  diviuion  for  his 
brilliant  serviceein  the  battle  of  Solferino.  In 
the  Franco-German  war  he  commanded  the 
second  division  of  the  first  army  corps,  and  was 
intrenched  on  the  height  of  Weissenbarg  with 
two  brigades  and  three  batteries,  where  his 
forces  were  overwhelmed  and  scattered  by  the 
Germans  under  the  crown  prince  Frederick 
William.  He  exposed  himself  to  the  fire  of  the 
enemy,  and  was  Btruck  by  several  bollets,  liia 
corpse  being  found  on  the  battle  field.  Il<  FfUz 
Chortts,  a  French  soldier,  brother  of  tlie  pre- 
ceding, bom  in  Besancon  in  181S.  He  was 
at  tbe  siege  of  Rome  as  captain  in  1849,  and 
waa  lientenant  colonel  in  the  Crimean  war. 
Attei*  the  battle  of  Magenta  he  became  bri- 
gadier genera!,  and  he  served  as  general 
of  division  under  Forey  in  Mexico.  In  tho 
Franco-German  war  be  was  commander-in- 
i  chief  of  the  seventh  army  corps  at  Belfort,  re- 
'  enforced  MacMahon  at  Cb£lons,  and  became 
;  a  prisoner  of  war  at  Sedan.  Ou  his  return  to 
'  France  he  commanded  tlie  fourth  annr  corps 
in  the  struggle  with  the  commune,  and  on 
May  6  he  occupied  Boulogne,  end  engaged  in 

frotracted  confiicts  with  Donibrowski's  forces, 
le  was  the  first  to  enter  Paris  by  the  gate  of 
'St.  Cloud,  May  SI,  saved  the  Lonvre  from 
being  totally  destroyed  by  the  commnnists,  and 
took  possesion  (May  27)  of  Belleville.  Sub- 
sequently he  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
military  district  of  tbe  RhAne,  with  his  bead- 
qnarters  at  l.yona. 


early  age  he  made  a  tour  of  the  United  States, 
and  on  his  return  published  a  paper  on  tbe 
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"Tlttani  Hbtor?  of  North  America,"  and 
*u  tppointed  one  of  the  curators  of  the 
British  mnseiim.  The  most  valuable  of  hia 
covVibatioaa  to  acienoe  Are  the  resulta  of  bis 
rsiearcbea  c<Hiceming  butterSics,  publisiied  in 
»TTi)rk  "On  the  Genera  of  Diurnal  Lepidop- 
kn,"  which  he  left  unfinished.  He  wua  also 
the  antlior  of  a  variety  of  papers  on  ornithol- 
act,  eutomologj',  and  zodlogj,  published  in 
tlie  " Entomological  MogaziDe"  and  elsewhere. 

DOtUeM  (Sp.  doblon),  a  gold  coin  of  Spain 
and  Spanish  America,  originall}' valued  at  (IS. 
lu  (obdiFLsions  in  gold  were  the  half  doubloon, 
Ike  nauter  or  piiUle,  the  eighth  or  Mcudo,  and 
in  fipiin  the  siiteenlh  or  vtintta.  It  is  still 
Maed  in  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  moat 
of  the  South  American  states,  but  owing  to  a 
red[iction  of  finanesa  ia  worth  only  from  $16 
S7  to  116  61.    (See  Coiss.) 

D«U  (sue.  liuii*).  a  river  of  France,  the 
lirgest  afBueut  of  the  Sa6ne,  and  formiaj;  part 
Df  the  navigable  canal  between  the  Rh6ne  and 
Ihe  Rhine.  It  riaea  in  Mount  Rixou,  one  of 
th«  saramits  of  the  Jura,  8,000  fL  high,  and 
ifUr  a  tortuous  oonrae  through  the  de[>artiuent 
vhiEb  bears  its  name,  flows  S.  W.  through  that 
of  Jnri  and  part  of  SaAne-et-Loire,  aud  joins 
tbeSi6ae  near  the  village  of  Verdun.  Its  total 
IcMth  is  about  23Q  m.  Strong  curreuts  im- 
pede the  navigation ;  at  variona  pointa  it  forms 
dill  likes,  and  it  bos  a  cataract,  the  Saat  du 
Donbs,  about  100  ft.  high.  Among  its  ofQnents 
m  Ihe  Dessoubre  and  the  Savoureuse. 

DWBS,  sn  E.  deportment  of  France,  in  the 
old  province  of  Fr&nehe-Comt£,  bordering  on 
Siitierlaad  and  on  tlie  departments  of  Ilant- 
Rhin,  Hante-Sa^ne,  and  Jura;  area,  2,013  aq. 
m.;  pop.  iu  1373,  291,351.  (ts  surface  gradu- 
Uij  rises  from  the  more  level  country  in  the 
N.  W.  to  the  rof^ted  and  sterile  penlu  of  the 
Jura  nnge.  The  prinoipal  rivers  are  the  Doubs 
lod  the  Olgnon,  which  divides  it  from  Elaute- 
Sione,  but  there  is  a  large  numbor  of  smaller 
itreunj.  Asricultnre  ia  carried  on  to  aomo 
(it«Dt,  but  the  grain  raised  is  insuflicieni  for 
Ihe  bane  conaninption.  Much  attention  ia 
{iiid  to  tlia  raising  of  horses  and  cattle,  and 
>  conaiilerahle  portion  of  the  department  is 
Jevoted  to  pasturage.  There  are  some  iron 
tines,  which  are  worked,  and  cool,  gypsum, 
linlld Log  stone,  and  salt  are  also  produced.  The 
"unnfsctures  comprise  clocks,  paper,  leather, 
voalleQ  and  cotton  doth,  iron  and  steel  ware, 
butter,  chcesa,  &c.  The  climate  is  somewhat 
I'lriiblc,  but  on  the  whole  ia  cold,  and  in  the 
lower  parta  much  rain  falln.  The  country  is 
■KTCrtheless  healthful,  and  the  inhabitants 
we  vigorous  and  sturdy.  It  is  divided  into 
j!ie  srrondiasementa  of  Besanpon,  Montb^liard, 
HMme-les-Dttines,    and   Pontwlier,     Capitol, 

MSMfOn, 

.  BMCE,  Fnwdi,  an  English  antJqnary,  bom 
u>  n6i,  died  in  London,  Maroh  SO,  1884.  He 
coHeoted  a  great  number  of  rare  booka,  prints, 
niedali,  coinn,  &c.,  the  most  important  of  which 
lie  bcqsitathed  at  his  death  to  the  Bodleian 
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library.  He  gave  his  papers  to  the  Britiah 
muaenm,  on  condition  that  the  box  which  con- 
tained tliem  diould  not  be  opened  until  the 
year  IflOO.  He  contributed  some  papers  to  the 
"  Arohnologia"  and  to  the  "  Gentle  man's 
Mogaaine,"  and  was  the  author  of  ''Illustra- 
tions of  Shakespeare  and  Ancient  Mannera" 
(2  vols.  Svo,  London,  IBOT),  and  a  "Disserta- 
tion on  the  Dance  of  Death  "  (London,  1634). 

OOOBHraTV,  a  S.  W.  county  of  Georgia,  in- 
tersect«d  by  Flint  river ;  area,  800  sq.  m.  ; 
pop.  in  IBTO,  ll,Gt7,  of  whom  9,424  were 
colored.  The  surface  is  level ;  the  soil  fertile. 
The  Southwestern  railroad  anil  the  Albany 
branch  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  lino  cross  it. 
The  chief  prudactiona  in  18T0  were  228,228 
bushels  of  Indian  com,  ]2,80S  of  oste,  and 
14,084  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  1,860 
mules  and  neses,  1,1&8  milcb  cows,  2,096  other 
cattle,  and  8,422  swine ;  2  machine  ahops, 
1  manufactory  of  aashea,  dftora,  and  blinds, 
and  1  flour  mill.     Capital,  Albany. 

DOIICIfTY,  ThtMEi,  an  American  landscape 
painter,  bom  in  Philadelphia,  July  19,  179S, 
died  in  New  York,  July  24,  18SU.  He  was 
apprenticed  to  a  leather  monufaotarer,  and 
afterward  carried  on  the  business  on  his  own 
account.  He  liod  attempted  [tainting  in  oil, 
and  had  received  a  qnorter's  tuition  in  India 
ink  drawing,  when  a  growing  taste  for  art  in- 
duced him  in  his  28th  year,  contrary  to  the 
advice  of  his  friends,  to  become  a  painter. 
He  practised  bis  profession  for  many  years  in 
the  United  States,  and  also  in  London  and 
Paris,  aoqau'ing  a  considerable  reputation  by 
his  paintings  of  American  scenery. 

DMIGEilS.  the  name  of  eleven  conuties  in  the 
United  States.  1.  A  N.  W.  county  of  Geor- 
gia, formed  since  the  oenaus  of  IBfO,  bounded 
S.  E.  by  the  Chattahoochee  river;  area,  about 
800  sq.  m.  The  surface  is  hilly,  and  the  soil 
fertile.  Grain  and  cotton  are  tlio  staple  pro- 
ducts. Various  minerals  abound.  Capital, 
Douglasville.  Il<  An  £.  county  of  Illinois,  in- 
tersected by  Kaskaskia  and  Kmbarras  rivers; 
area,  876  aq.  m.;  pop.  in  IBTO,  18,484.  The 
surface  is  level,  and  tlie  aoil  fertile.  The  Chi- 
cago division  of  the  Illinois  Central  railroad 
traverses  it  The  chief  productions  in  1870 
were  78,144  bushels  of  wheat,  1,680,226  of  In- 
dian corn,  225,074  of  oats,  CB,2G5  of  potatoes, 
15,201  tons  of  hay,  29,408  lbs.  of  wool,  and 
198,288  of  butter.  There  were  6,681  horses, 
8,207  milch  cowa,  3,670  other  cnttle,  10,663 
sheep,  and  17,488  awine.  Capital,  Tuscola. 
III.  The  N,  W.  county  of  Wisconsin,  bordering 
on  Lake  Superior  and  Minnesota;  area,  1,600 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  1,122.  It  is  watered  by 
several  atreams.  The  surface  is  hilly  and  gen- 
erally covered  with  foresta.  The  soil  of  the 
river  bottoms  ia  fertile.  A  ridge,  called  Min- 
eral range,  which  contains  copper,  crosses  it. 
I'he  Lake  Superior  and  Miswssirpi  railroad 
skirta  the  N.  W.  comer.  The  value  of  fanna 
in  1870  waa  $66,760.  Capitol,  Superior  City. 
1V>  A  W.  county  of  Minnesota ;  area,  720  sq. 
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m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 4,2BB.  The  wiriiice  ia  dotted 
with  numeroQS  email  lakes.  The  proposed  St. 
Paul  end  PaciHo  railroad  ia  to  pasa  tliroiifch 
the  coHDtf.  The  chief  prodactions  in  1870 
were  69,875  bnahela  of  wheat,  66,6(jS  of  oats, 
6,S70  of  Indian  com,  S6,8S4  of  potatoes,  10,- 
708  tone  of  haj,  and  B0,B74  Iba.  of  batter.  Tiie 
total  value  of  live  stock  was  |168,7G8.  Capi- 
tal, Alexandria.  V>  A  8.  county  of  Hieaouri, 
drained  by  the  N.  fork  of  White  river ;  area, 
600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  8,816,  of  whom  27 
wore  colored.  The  anrfaee  ia  hilly  and  in 
parts  covered  with  foreata.  Lead  haa  been 
found.  The  chief  produotiona  in  1870  were 
18,794  bushels  of  wheat,  102,976  of  Indian 
com,  and  16,050  of  oata.  There  were  1,289 
bor»ea,  2,91G  cattle,  2,806  sheep,  and  7,676 
Bwine.  Capital,  Vera  Cruz.  ¥■■  An  E.  county 
of  Nebraska,  Ixmnded  E.  by  the  Missouri  river, 
which  separates  it  from  Iowa,  and  W.  b;  the 
Platte,  drained  5y  Elkhom,  Big  Papillon,  and 
Little  PaptUon  rivers  ;  area,  860  sq.  tn. ;  pop. 
in  1870,  10,982.  The  enrtace  is  nndiilating 
prairie,  and  the  soil  fertile.  Limestone  ie 
oonunon,  and  water  power  abundant  The 
TTnioo  Pacific,  the  Omaha  and  Northwestern, 
ukd  the  Omaha  and  Soathwestem  railroads 
bvverae  it.  The  chief  productions  in  1870 
were  84,646  bushels  of  wheat,  208,820  of  Indian 
com,  89,766  of  oats,  44,899  of  potatoes,  and 
11,881  tons  of  hny.  There  were  1,596  horses, 
1,609  milch  cows,  2,081  other  cattle,  and  2,327 
\wine  i  6  manufactories  of  boots  and  shoes,  2 
of  bricks,  1  of  carriages  and  'wagons,  S  of  con- 
fectionery, I'of  praa,  2  of  iron  castings,  10  of 
jewelry,  0  of  saddlery  and  haraeaa,  9  of  tin, 
copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware,  9  of  cigars,  1  dis- 
tillery, 5  breweriea,  4  railroad  repair  shops, 
and  4  Qonr  mills.  Capital,  Omaha.  VII.  An 
E.  county  of  Kansas,  bounded  N.  by  Kansas 
river,  and  drained  by  the  Waukarnsa ;  area, 
470  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1670,  20,692.  It  consists 
chiefly  of  rolling  uplands,  with  a  block  loamy 
soil,  well  timbered.  The  minerals  are  coal 
and  carboniferous  limestone.  The  Leaven- 
worth, Lawrence,  and  Galveston,  and  the 
Lawrence  and  Pleasant  Ilill  railroads  traverse 
it.  The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  66,- 
042  bnahela  of  wheat,  1,065,118  of  Indian  com, 
416,126  of  oats,  198,988  of  potatoes,  19,482 
terns  of  liay,  and  298,876  lbs.  of  butter.  There 
were  6,614  horses,  6,666  miloh  cows,  9,665 
othercattie,andl4,604swine;  2manu^tories 
of  agricultural  implements,  2  of  boots  and 
shoes,  9  of  carriages  and  wagons,  1  of  iron 
castings,  6  of  saddlery  and  hameee,  5  of  tin, 
copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware,  3  of  woollen 
goods,  4  saw  mills,  and  6  flonr  mills.  Capital, 
I^wrence.  Till.  A  S.  W.  county  of  Oregon, 
bounded  E.  by  the  Oasoade  mountains,  N.  W. 
by  the  Pacific,  and  drained  by  the  Umpqua 
liver  and  its  branches;  area,  6,000  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1870,  6,066,  of  whom  76  were  Chinese. 
The  Rogue  River  mountains  lie  on  tlie  S.  border. 
The  valley  of  the  Uropqna  is  fertile.  Mines 
of  gold,  ooal,  and  salt  ore  worked,  and  qnar- 


pop.i. 


ries  of  brown  sandstone.  The  Oregon  and 
California  railroad  is  to  posa  through  it.  The 
chief  productions  in  18T0  were  104,246  bushels 
of  wheat,  26,966  of  Indian  com,  188,761  of 
oats,  22,787  of  bariey,  24,260  of  potatoeii 
6,678  tons  of  hay,  76,583  lbs.  of  butter,  and 
821,648  of  wool.  There  were  6,265  hones, 
4,948  milch  cows,  7,964  other  cattle,  94,968 
sheep,  and  16,446  swine.  Capital,  Roseburg. 
IX>  A  W.  county  of  Nevada,  bounded  oo  the 
"  W.  and  W.  by  California ;  area,  900  sq.  m. ; 

-  'n  1670,  1,216,  of  whom  28  were  Chinese, 
ibraces  the  most  fertile  portion  of  the 
Carson  river  valley  and  the  L.  ridge  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  mountains,  and  includee  Hope 
valley  and  portJoQs  of  X.ake  valley  and  Lake 
Biglor.  The  mountains  are  covered  with  pine 
forests.  Water  power  is  abundant  on  the 
streams.  There  are  about  60,000  acrea  of  ara- 
ble land  in  the  valleys.  Mines  of  gold,  nlver, 
and  copper  exist,  but  they  have  not  been  prof- 
itably worked.  The  chief  productions  in  1870 
were  12,781  bushels  of  wheat,  87,714  of  oats, 
40,881  of  barley,  20,406  of  poUtoes,  7,768  tons 
of  Lay,  and  48,870  lbs.  of  butter.  There  were 
1,014  horsey  and  2,619  cattle.  Capital,  Ge- 
noa. X.  An  £.  county  of  Colorado,  border- 
ing on  Kansas ;  area,  about  4,600  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1870,  1,866.  It  is  situated  on  the  pliuna, 
and  in  the  8.  W.  part,  which  takes  in  a  por- 
tion of  the  "divide,"  pine  timber  la  abun- 
dant. The  elevation  varies  from  3,600  to  8,000 
ft.  It  is  watered  by  Plum,  Cherry,  Terrapin, 
Kiowa,  and  other  creeks,  tributaries  of  the 
Platte.  The  bottom  lands  are  very  fertile,  but 
elsewhere  the  soil  is  best  adapted  to  grazing, 
and  only  suitable  for  agriculture  when  irrigated. 
Coal  and  iron  ore  are  found.  The  Kansas  Pa- 
cific and  tlie  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  railroads 
traverse  it.  In  1874  Elbert  co.  was  formed 
fh>m  the  £.  portion,  reducing  the  above  area. 
The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  8,261  bush- 
els of  wheat,  6,060  of  Indian  com,  22,691  of 
oats,  4,438  of  bariey,  7,271  of  poUtoes,  1,661 
tons  of  hay,  and  66,785  lbs.  of  butter.  There 
n-ere  9.611  cattle.  Capital,  Frankatown.  XI. 
A  S.  E.  county  of  Dakota ;  area,  about  600 
sq.  m.  It  has  been  recently  formed,  and  is 
not  included  in  the  cenana  of  1870. 

DOUGLlSi  L  Aseaporttownandthecapital 
of  the  isle  of  Man,  on  the  E.  coast,  at  the  jnnc- 
tion  of  the  rivers  Dhoo  and  Glass ;  pop.  in 
1871,  18,972.  It  is  a  watering  place  of  much 
resort,  and  has  a  harbor  capable  of  admitting 
vessels  of  10  or  12  ft.  draught  at  high  water, 
and  a  pier  620  ft  long.  Steamers  mim  Uv- 
erpool,  Glasgow,  and  various  ports  of  Ireland 
often  touch  here.  Ship  building  is  carried  on 
to  some  extent,  and  many  of  the  inhabii^ints 
are  employed  in  the  coasting  trade  and  the 
fisheries.  The  old  town  is  on  the  S.  W.  shore 
of  the  bay;  the  new  is  on  terraces  rising  be- 
yond. The  most  interesting  buildings  are  Cas- 
tle Mona  (now  oonrerted  into  a  notel)  and 
the  "  Tower  of  Refuge,"  which  is  on  a  danger- 
ODB  reck  in  the  bay.    U>  A  village  and  parish 
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V  Lanarbshire,  Scotland,  rai  a  river  of  the 
ameniinie,  Tin.  S,  by  W.  of  Lanark;  pop.  of  tbe 
finit,  about  2,500.  The  parish  U  owned  al- 
moa  entirelr  by  the  heir  at  law  of  the  Doug- 
IvfimUr,  who  takes  from  thU  place  hU  title 
tt  buon.  The  dulce  of  Haniilloa  is  marquis 
itfDMtglaB.  Near  tbe  village  are  the  rains  of 
tbt  uKient  church  of  St.  Bride,  noted  for  its 
DOiDeroaa  family  tomba ;  also  Dooglas  castle, 
the  Castle  Dangerous  of  Scott's  novel,  bailt  in 
17(0  <n  the  site  of  tbe  aacieot  one,  which  had 
b««n  destroyed  by  fire. 

MCGLkS,  tbe  name  of  one  of  tbe  most  an- 
cient and  poirerfii]  noble  familieB  of  Scotland, 
dnwndanta,  according  to  one  tradition,  of  a 
FlCTiing,  Theobald,  to  whom  Arnold,  abbot  of 
Kri»o,  made  &  grant  of  lands  on  the  Douglas  or 
Blickwater,  \n  Lanarkahire,  about  the  middle 
of  the  12th  oentarj.  According  to  another 
OoTj.  their  progeDitor  was  an  unknown  chief 
vho.  as  a  reward  for  saocess  in  battle,  received 
Unds  in  the  same  locality  about  TTO.  The  best 
historians  do  not  give  credence  to  either  of 
these  legends,  hnt  pronounce  it  impossible  to 
trace  the  authentic  hiator]'  of  the  race  further 
back  than  William  de  Doeglas,  at>oiit  117S- 
I3I8.  Frmn  him  were  deeoended,  through 
Archibald.  William  and  Andrew,  saoceenive 
beads  of  tne  house,  Su-  James  Douglas  of  Lon- 
dtn,  and  his  eoosin,  '^  the  good  Sir  Jamea,"  who 
fonglit  with  Brace  at  Bannockbnrn.  and  com- 
manded a  portion  of  the  Scottish  army.  Af- 
ter Brace's  death  he  was  intrusted  with  the  du- 
ty rf  carrying  the  king's  heart,  as  he  had  directs 
ed,  to  tbe  Holy  Land,  and  on  his  jonmey  fell 
in  a  cmnhat  with  the  Baracens.  From  Sir 
Jajuam  of  London  was  descended  William  de 
Dongas,  lord  of  Uddesdale,  called  "  the  flow- 
er of  chivalry,"  and  from  "  the  good  Sir 
James  "  Sir  William  Douglas,  knight  of  Lid- 
desdale,  called  by  Fordun  "  En^nd's  soonrge." 
These  two  leaders  were  among  the  most  fa- 
mooafeada]  warriorsof  theirtime.  Sir  William, 
being  a  natnral  son,  did  not  inherit  the  family 
estatea,  which  passed  to  Uagh  anil  Archibald, 
his  uncles,  through  the  latter  of  whom  they 
descended  to  William,  who  was  made  earl  of 
I>oiiglaa  and  lord  justiciar  of  Lothian  at  the 
•coession  of  King  Robert  II.,  in  18T1.  By 
marriage  with  a  dsnghter  of  tiie  earl  of  Mar 
be  became  earl  of  Douglas  and  Uar.  His  son 
James  married  tbe  daughter  of  the  king,  bat 
died  witboat  male  isene,  and  the  combined 
titles  and  estates  were  again  divided,  those  of 
Mar  going  to  hie  sister,  and  tboee  of  Dooglas 
retnruing  into  the  family  of  "the  good  Sir 
James  "  in  the  person  of  a  second  natural  son, 
Arcfaibald  the  Grim,  who  thus  became  third 
earl  of  Donslas.  Meanwhile,  George,  a  de- 
scendant of  William,  the  first  earl,  and  Mar- 
garet, sister  of  the  third  earl  of  Angus,  had 
obtained  in  1880  the  earldom  of  Angus  through 
his  mother's  resignation  of  her  claim ;  and 
another  of  the  bmily,  a  desoendaat  of  a  young- 
er lHt>ther  of  William,  lord  of  Liddesdale,  was 
in  14&S  made  earl  of  Mort«n ;  k>  that  tbree 
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separate  earldoms  were  held  by  tbe  bonse  of 
Douglas  by  the  middle  of  the  16th  century. 
The  piower  of  the  family  was  so  great  in  Scot- 
land that  a  current  proverb  declared,  "No  man 
ma;  touch  a  Douglas,  nor  a  Douglas's  man ;  for 
if  he  do,  he  is  sure  to  come  by  the  wanr." — 
The  two  great-grandsons  of  Archibald  tbe 
Grim,  whose  power  had  been  greatly  increased 
through  the  influence  of  their  father  (who  had 
been  one  of  the  oonncil  of  rpgenoy  alter  the 
death  of  James  I.,  and  afterward  lieutenant 
general  of  the  realm),  bronght  the  main  branch 
of  the  family  to  its  highest  point  of  distinc- 
tion. Taking  advantage  of  the  infancy  of  tbe 
heir  to  the  throne,  and  of  the  quarrels  of  the 
feudal  nobles,  they  made  themselves  indepen- 
dent of  all  authority,  assumed  the  state  of 
kings,  and  for  a  long  time  practically  main- 
tained a  kingdom  of  their  own.  Their  ruin 
was  effected  through  a  series  of  political  com- 
plications, and  both  were  execnted  for  treason 
in  1440,  the  earldom  passing  to  a  granduncle. 
By  the  latter's  son  William  the  power  of  tbe 
family  was  for  a  time  restored,  but  he  was  also 
finally  defeated  in  conflicts  with  the  crown. 
He  was  murdered  by  James  II.  in  1462,  leav- 
ing no  issue;  and  with  the  final  defeat  of  his 
brother  James,  after  Nmilar  attempts  to  miun- 
taiu  a  serrate  authority,  this  branch  of  the 
house  of  Douglas  was  overthrown.  Tlie  earl' 
dom  expired  by  forfeiture  in  145G  ;  and  Farl 
James  was  compelled  by  James  III.  to  become 
a  monk,  and  died  in  the  abbey  of  Lindorea  in 
April,  1488. — Meanwhile  tbe  Angus  branch  of 
the  family,  in  the  persons  of  the  descendants  of 
George,  had  remained  loyal  during  these  com- 
plioated  conflicts,  and  had  consequendy  in- 
creased in  power  with  the  waning  inflneuco 
of  the  older  line.  In  1485  Oeot^  fourth  earl 
of  Angus,  waa  rewarded  for  his  devotion  to 
the  royal  cause  by  a  grant  of  the  old  family 
estate  of  Douglas  Dale,  taken  from  the  earl  of 
Donglas.  Dving  in  1462,  he  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Archibald,  called  "  Bell-the-Cat" 
or  "the  Great  Ear!.".  He  derived  the  former 
title  from  an  exclamation  which  he  made  at  a 
deliberation  of  tbe  nobles  regarding  the  best 
means  of  removing  Cochrane,  one  of  the  king's 
favorites,  who  hod  become  obnoxious.  Lord 
Gray  compared  tbe  meeting  to  that  of  the 
mice,  who  decided  that  the  beet  plan  to  de- 
liver themselves  from  tbe  cat's  tyranny  was  to 
hang  a  bell  abont  her  neck.  On  the  question 
being  raised  as  to  who  would  dare  to  perform 
this  feat,  Donglas  boldly  replied,  "I  will  bell 
the  cat."  He  was  warden  of  the  east  marches 
and  lord  high  chancellor,  on  office  which  he  re- 
signed in  14&8.  He  used  his  whole  influence 
to  dissuade  tbe  king  (James  IV.}  from  the  in- 
vasion that  ended  in  the  battle  of  Flodden 
(I51S);  and,  heart-broken  at  the  results  and 
at  the  loss  of  his  own  sons,  two  of  whom  fell 
in  the  battle,  he  retired  to  the  priory  at  Whit- 
hem,  in  Galloway,  where  he  died  shortly  after. 
One  of  hia  surviving  aons.  Sir  Archibald  Doug- 
las of  Eilspiudie,  mutdned  Qie  family  power 
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in  protracted  conteations  with  the  Eamittoiu, 

ADd  after  holding  other  offices  was  made  lord 
treasurer  in  IG26  hy  James  V. ;  while  the  title 
passed  to  the  great  earl's  grandson,  Archibald, 
sixth  earl  of  Angus,  who  also  took  a  promi- 
nent part  in  political  affairs,  and  became  lord 
high  chanceUor  in  1627.  He  had  married  in 
1G14  the  queen  dowager  of  Scotland,  Mar- 
garet, the  sister  of  Henry  VIII,  of  England, 
and  bj  her  became  the  father  of  Margaret, 
afterward  wife  of  the  earl  of  Lennox,  mother 


tjme,  Angus  held  hie  power  b;  keeping  the 
young  king,  James  V.,  for  a  long  time  a  posi- 
tive prisoner,  carrying  on  meanwhile  a  con- 
stant warfare  with  ouier  powerful  nobles  of 
the  kingdom  (see  Jakes  V.  of  Scotland) ;  but 
in  1S38  James  escaped,  took  affairs  into  his 
own  hands  with  the  greatest  energy,  snd, 
taming  npon  the  family  that  bad  so  long  op- 
pressed him,  made  a  tow  that  during  his  reign 
the  Douglases  should  "  hare  no  peace  "  in  ^e 
kingdom.  Angus  was  exiled,  and  sentence 
of  forfeiture  passed  against  him ;  he  remained 
in  England  till  James's  death,  after  which  he 
was  restored  to  hia  title  and  estates.  He  died 
in  1566,  and  was  followed  by  his  son  and 
grandson  in  regular  saccesMon ;  but  on  the 
iatter's  death  without  male  issue  the  title 
passed  to  Sir  'Williani  Douglas  of  Gknbervie, 
great-grandson  of  Archibald  Betl-the-GaL  To 
him  James  Vt.  granted  a  charter  confirming  all 
the  ancient  rights  of  the  family.  Be  died  in 
ISn,  and  the  title  from  this  time  continued  in 
the  regular  male  Fme  of  descent,  until  William, 
11th  earl,  was  made  marquis  of  Douglas  in 
1S33.  In  irqs  the  title  duke  of  Douglas  was 
created,  but  the  head  of  the  honse,  Archibald, 
dying  childless  in  ITGl,  this  latter  became  ex- 
tinct, and  the  marqaisate  passed  to  a  relative, 
the  duke  of  Hamilton.  The  next  succession 
became  a  subject  of  litigation  among  several 
branchea  of  the  family ;  hot  in  1771  the  house 
of  lords  gave  Judgment  in  favor  of  the  son  of 
Lady  Jane  Douglas,  the  duke's  sister,  as  the 
rightful  heir;  and  he  was  made  a  peer  in  ITBO, 
under  the  title  of  Baron  Donglas  of  Douglas 
castle,  Lanarkshire,  which  became  extinct  at 
the  death  of  his  son  James  in  18S7,  when  the 
Donglas  estates  passed  to  a  niece,  the  count- 
ess 1^  Home. — It  has  been  said  that  a  descen- 
dant of  a  younger  brother  of  William  of  Liddes- 
,  dale  was  made  earl  of  Morton  in  14GS.  This 
one  of  the  family  titles  descended  in  duo  course 
for  three  generations ;  but  the  third  earl  died 
without  male  isene  in  IBGS,  and  the  earldom 
passed  to  hie  son-in-law,  James  Douglas,  fa- 
mous as  the  regent  Morton,  and  a  descendant 
of  Archibald  Bell-the-Cat.  (See  Uobtof,  Eabl 
or.)  After  the  execution  of  the  regent  in  1561 
the  Morton  title  passed  to  tbe  Angus  branch 
of  the  &mily,  in  the  person  of  Archibald, 
eighth  earl ;  but  when  he  died  without  issue 
in  1586,  it  devolved  upon  Sir  Williani  Douglas, 
called  "of  Loohleven,"  a  descendant  of  the 


knight  of  Liddeadale'a  brother.  The  civil  war 
compelled  him  to  sell  a  large  portion  of  the 
Douglas  lands.  What  remained  of  his  part  of 
the  family  property  descended  with  the  titie  in 
due  course  to  the  present  earl  of  Morton,  who 
bears  with  it  the  titles  attaching  to  twopoi^ 
tions  of  the  Donglas  estates,  viz.,  uiat  of  Baron 
Donglas  of  Lochleven  (conferred  on  George, 
16th  earl  of  Morton,  in  17S1),  and  Lord  Ab«r- 
dour  (created  at  the  same  time  with  the  Mor- 
ton earldom). — Other  titles  have  been  confer- 
red at  various  periods  on  members  of  the  main 
family,  not  mentioned  in  the  history  inst  given 
of  the  direct  lines.  Thus,  in  1646,  the  tide  of 
earl  of  Selkirk  was  conferred  on  the  third  son 
of  the  first  marquis  of  Douglas,  and  in  I65I 
the  oldest  son  of  that  marquis  was  made  earl 
of  Ormond,  and  in  1661  earl  of  Forfar.  In 
1B76  a  fourth  son  of  the  same  family  was  made 
earl  of  Dumbarton.  In  1641  the  title  of  Lord 
Mordington  was  conferred  on  the  second  son 
of  the  10th  earl  of  Angus.  All  these  titles 
are  now  extinct  or  dormant  excepting  that 
of  earl  of  Selkirk.  The  descendants  of  Sir 
William  Douglas  of  Drumianrig,  an  illegit- 
imate son  of  the  second  earl  of  Douglas 
and  Mar,  form  another  important  branch  of 
the  Douglas  family.  They  were  created  euc- 
ceasively  viscounts  of  Dmmlanrig  (1628),  earls 
of  Queensberry  (IdSS),  marquises  of  Queens- 
berry  (1682),  dukes  of  Queensberry  (1684X 
earls  of  March  (1697),  and  earts  of  Solwaj 
(1706).  The  titje  of  duke  of  Queensberrr 
passed,  however,  in  1810,  to  the  duke  of  Buc- 
cleuch ;  the  title  of  marquis  of  Qneensberr]r 
is  still  borne  by  the  lineal  descendants  of  tba 
family.  In  the  Angus  branch  of  the  Douglas 
family  certun  privileges  were  vested,  among 
them  the  right,  in  ancient  times,  to  cast  the 
first  vote  in  parliament,  to  lead  the  vangnard 
in  battle,  and  to  bear  the  crown  in  public 
solemnities.  The  right  to  bear  the  Scottish 
crown  in  its  coat  of  arms  was  retained  by  the 
family  to  the  present  century.  The  motto 
Jamait  arriirt  probably  commemorates  these 
hereditary  honors  of  the  earlsof  Angus;  while 
"  the  good  Sir  James  Douglas  "  added  to  the 
armorial  bearings  the  conspicuous  device  of 
the  bloody  heart,  commemorative  of  the  be- 
quest of  Robert  Bmce.  The  Douglases  also 
bear  npon  their  arms  three  stars  (mullets), 
which  is  also  a  device  of  the  Murraya,  and 
lends  a  degree  of  probability  to  the  theory  of 
some  genealogiita,  that  the  families  desceni] 
from  a  common  stock.^For  the  history  of  the 
Dondos  family  see  especially  "  A  History  of 
the  Houses  of  Douglas  and  Angtis,"  by  David 
Hume  of  Godscroft,  first  printed  in  folio,  1644, 
and  reprinted  in  1T4S.  Tliiawork,  though  val- 
uable to  the  ontiouary,iscot  always  historically 
accurate.  See  also  vol.  i.  of  Chalmers's  "  Cale- 
donia" (London,  1607),  and  Robertson's  OH- 
gina  ParochiaUa  Scotia  (Edinburgh,  1851). 

DOIIGUS,  DivU.  a  British  botanist,  bom  in 
Scone,  Scotland,  m  1768.  killed  in  the  Hawai- 
ian islanda,  July  12,  1834.    He  was  employed 
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M  i  U>onr  in  the  Glasgow  botanic  g&rdeiL 
thtrt  bis  inteDiKeno*  attracted  the  notice  of 
Dr.  («flerward  Sir  William)  Hooker,  who  pro- 
(ored  for  Ilim  an  appointraeat  bb  botanical  col- 
iMlorto  the  horticnitnral  Booiety  of  London. 
In  thu  eapaettj  he  travelled  eitensivelj  in 
.(uKrica;  in  1^  explored  the  Colambia  river 
■ad  California,  and  in  I8ST  traversed  the  con- 
aMBt  from  Fort  Vanconver  to  Hudson  bay, 
vbrre  he  met  Sir  John  FranUin,  and  retamed 
■ilh  bin]  to  England.  He  made  a  aecood  visit 
to  tilt  Cotumbia  in  1829,  and  went  to  the  Ha- 
niiui  ialanda.  There  he  fell  into  a  pit  made 
fcr  vild  eatUe,  and  was  killed  and  mutilated  by 
u  mimal  prerionaly  entrapped.  Throngh  his 
•pncy  !1T  new  apedea  of  planta  were  intro- 
dooed  into  England.  He  oolleoted  800  speci- 
nKU  of  the  Oalifomia  flora. 

HRLU^  Grrla,  or  Gavta,  a  Soottteh  poet, 
Mop  of  Dwikeld,  third  eon  of  Archibald,  fifth 
erf  of  Angns  (called  "Bell-the-Oat"),  bora 
in  Brechin  abont  1474,  died  in  London  in  1G21 
ar  15iS.  He  was  ednoated  for  the  cbarch, 
parllj  in  ScoUand  and  partly  at  Paris,  and 
■hen  33  years  of  age  was  appointed  rector  of 
Hisick.  WbQe  in  Giia  office  he  made  a  trana- 
lition  of  Orid'a  "  Remedy  of  Love,"  which  has 
bealogt  In  1G01  he  addressed  to  King  James 
IV.tba  "Palace  of  Honor,"  an  allegory  whose 
Awtnre  n  mnch  resembles  the  "Fitgrim'a 
Prt-^rwi,"  that  Banran  baa  been  thon^t  to 
Iitie  bom>wed  hia  idea  from  it  Abont  1509 
be  wu  appointed  provost  of  St.  Qiles's,  Edin- 
W^  His  translation  of  the  jEneid  into 
Srottiih  vene,  made  in  1613-'I8,  was  first 
printed  at  London  in  1S63,  with  the  following 
Alt:  "the  ziii.  bnkes  of  Eneados  of  the  fa- 
DMc  poetVirgill,  tranalatet  out  of  Latyne  verses 
inio  Scottish  metir,  hi  the  Renerend  Father  in 
^  Uayiter  Qawin  Doaghts,  Bishop  of  Dnn- 
hd,  k  I'nIdI  to  the  Erie  of  Angus :  euery  bnke 
lumnghys  perKcnlar  prologe,"  It  is  prwsed 
for  its  tpiiit  and  fldelitr.  The  18th  book  was 
tie  prodaction  of  Uaphens  Vepos.  In  8ep- 
umber,  1513,  Dooglaa  accompanied  tbe  king 
In  Flodden  field,  where  his  two  elder  brothers, 
He  muter  of  Angns  and  Sir  William  Donglas, 
*ith  100  gentlemen  of  their  name,  were  slain. 
SwQ  ifterward  the  earl  his  father  died  of  grief, 
llechief  of  thehooae  of  Douglas  was  now  the 
Tonng  «rl  of  Angas,  nephew  of  Oawin.  This 
»TOlh  mairied  tha  qneen  regent,  and  was  the 
"'SMS  rf  Gawin's  obtaining  the  abbacy  of 
Aberbroliwick,  and  a  nomination  to  the  arch- 
tniliopric  of  St.  Andrews,  which  would  have 
^eliittihead  of  the  chnrch  in  Scotland, 
ifle  pope  wonld  not  assent  to  this  appoint- 
^t,  aod  as  the  partisans  of  the  various  ean- 

It*"**  "PP"***^  *o  *"°*.  '*  ended  in  Gawin's 
tiiban  being  taken  from  him.  The  qoeen 
made  hiia  Mshop  of  Dmikeld  in  1516,  but  on 
ttlmp^og  to  establish  himself  in  his  see  he 
boml  it  in  armed  pofiseasion  of  the  earl  of 
Athor*  brother,  Andrew  Stewart.  Donglas's 
™ad»  rsffied  in  force  and  took  the  cathedral, 
■Iter  nhich  the  contention  went  on  for  years 


between  the  rival  famUies  of  Angns  and  Ham- 
ilton, and  in  April,  1C20,  they  met  in  Edin- 
burgh to  flght  it  out.  Bishop  Oawln,  foresee- 
ing oloodshed,  endeavored  to  prevent  the  fray. 
But  his  intercessions  were  of  no  avail;  tlie 
forces  of  the  rival  lords  met,  and  Hamilton  was 
defeated.  The  next  year  the  regent  Albany 
colled  the  Angus  party  to  account,  and  the 
earl,  with  Gawin  and  the  chief  men  of  bis 
name,  were  forced  to  fly  to  England,  where 
Henry  VIII.  received  them  well  and  allowed 
Gawin  a  pension.  An  allegorical  poem  of  hia, 
entitled  "KinK  Hart,"  was  left  in  manuscript, 
and  published  by  nnkerton  in  his  "  Andent 
Scottish  Poems,"  1788. 

DOIieUS,  Sir  Haward,  an  English  general 
bom  in  Oosport,  Hampshire,  July  1,  1776,  died 
at  Tnnbridge  Wella  in  November,  1881.  He 
entered  the  army  at  an  early  age,  served  in 
the  Walcheren  expedition,  and  in  the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  campaigns  of  1808-'12.  Ho 
succeeded  nis  brother  as  third  baronet.  Hay 
24,  1809,  and  was  governor  of  New  Bruns- 
wick ftom  182S  to  1829,  lord  high  commis- 
sioner of  the  Ionian  Islands  ft'om  188G  to  1840, 
and  member  of  parliament  for  Liverpool  fhim 
1842  to  1847.  In  18Q1  he  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  general.  He  was  the  author  of  several 
valuable  works  on  military  sdence,  among 
which  are  an  essay  "On  the  Construction  of 
Military  Bridges,"  &o.  (1818),  "A  Treatise  on 
Naval  Gunnery"  (I819J,  and  one  on  "Naval 
Evolutions"  (1832).  In  a  fourth  edition  of 
hia  "Naval  Gunnery"  (18B5)  he  reviewed 
very  severely  the  operations  in  the  Crimea, 

DODGLtS,  Jeba,  an  English  prelate,  bom  in 
Pittenweem,  Fifoshire,  Scotland,  in  1721,  died 
in  Salisbury,  Uay  18,  1807.  He  was  chaplain 
to  a  regiment  of  foot  guards  serving  in  Flui- 
ders,  was  present  at  (he  battle  of  Fontenoj 
(1745^,  and  waa  em^oyed  by  Gen.  Campbell  ia 
carrymg  orders,  HaviDK  held  various  bene- 
fices, he  was  chosen  prendent  of  Sion  college 
in  1T81,  made  bishop  of  Carlisle  in  1787,  and 
dean  of  Windsor  in  1788;  and  in  1791  he  waa 
translated  to  the  see  of  Salisbury,  He  wrote 
"A  Vindication  of  Milton  from  the  charge  of 
Plagiarism,"  and  many  religions  and  political 
parapblete;  and  ho  superintended  In  17S2  the 
publication  of  the  second  Lord  Clarendon's 
"Diary  and  Letters;"  in  1777,  Lord  Hard- 
wick's  "Miaoellaneoas  Papers,"  and  Capt. 
Cook's  second  voyage;  and  in  1781,  Capt. 
Cook's  last  voyage.  His  religions  writings  m-  ■ 
elude  anniversary  sermons,  and  "  The  Crite- 
rion, or  Miracle8Eiamined,"inreply  tollume. 

DOUGLAS,  Stcpkea  IraaUl,  an  American  states- 
man, bora  at  Brandon,  Vt,  April  23,  1818, 
died  in  Chicago,  June  8,  ISfll.  His  father, 
who  was  a  physician,  died  when  Stephen  waa 
about  two  months  old.  The  widow  with  her 
children  retired  to  a  form,  on  which  her  son  re- 
sided till  he  was  16  years  old,  when  he  deter- 
mined to  earn  his  own  living,  and  engaged  him- 
self ae  an  E^prentico  in  cabinet  making.  After 
a  year  and  a  half  hia  health  became  impaired 
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hj  hard  vork,  and  h«  ftbandon«d  the  ocon- 
patioD.    He  then  attended  Brandon  academ  j 


Douglas  removed  with  her  to  CanandaiffDa 
and  entered  the  ocadenij  at  that  place.  He 
etadied  law  at  the  aame  time  that  be  pursued 
bJB  academical  course,  and  in  the  spring  of 
1883  went  to  the  west.  At  JaokBonville,  111., 
ho  foimd  his  funds  reduced  to  8Ti  cents,  and 
accordingly  walked  to  Winchester,  IS  miles, 
where  be  hoped  to  get  emplojnieBt  asa  teacher. 
He  found  tJiere  a  largo  crowd  aHscmbled  to 
attend  an  aaction.  The  auctioneer  was  with- 
ont  a  clerk,  and  peTceiring  that  Douglas,  who 
stood  among  the  spectators,  looked  l&e  a  man 
who  could  keep  accounts,  requested  him  to 
serve  in  that  capacitj.  He  acted  sa  clerk  da- 
ring the  three  days  of  the  sale,  and  received 
$6  for  bis  services.  With  this  capital  be  open- 
ed a  school,  and  obt^ned  40  pupils,  whom  he 
taught  for  three  months,  devoting  his  evenings 
to  the  Btndy  of  law,  and  on  Saturday  after- 
noons practising  in  petty  cases.  In  March, 
1884,  he  opened  an  office  and  b^an  practice 
in  t^e  higher  courts,  having  been  admitted  to 
the  bar.  He  was  remarkably  successful,  and 
within  a  year  from  his  admisdon,  while  not 
yet  %i  years  of  age,  was  elected  by  the  legisla- 
ture attorney  general  of  the  state.  This  office 
he  resided  in  December,  1635,  in  consequence 
of  having  been  elected  to  the  legialatnre.  He 
took  hia  scat  in  the  house  of  representatives,  the 
youngest  member  of  that  body.  In  18S7  lie  was 
appointed  by  President  Van  Bnren  register  of 
the  land  office  at  SpringSeld,  111.,  a  post  which 
he  reugned  in  13SS.  In  November,  1887,  be 
received  the  demooratia  nomination  for  con- 
gress, although  he  was  under  the  requisite  age 
of  2B  years,  which  however  he  attained  betbre 
the  day  of  election  in  the  following  AugnsL 
His  congressional  district  was  then  the  most 
popnlooH  in  the  United  States,  and  the  canvass 
was  conducted  with  extraordinsry  xeal  and 
energy.  More  than  S6,0(X)  votes  were  cast,  and 
the  whig  candidate  waa  declared  elected  by  a 
m^ority  of  only  five  votes.  After  this  defeat 
Douglas  devoted  himself  exolusively  to  bis 
profeadon  till  1840,  when  he  entered  into  the 
famous  prewdential  oompaigu  of  that  year  with 
much  ardor.    In  December,  1840,  he  was  an- 

Siotnted  secreUry  of  state  of  Illinois.  In  the 
bllowing  February  be  was  elected  by  the  legis- 
lature a  Judge  of  the  supreme  court,  which 
office  he  resigned  in  184S  to  accept  the  demo- 
cratic nomination  for  congress.  He  was  chosen 
by  upward  of  400  m^ority,  and  waa  reelected 
in  1844  and  in  184fl.  But  before  taking  bis 
seat  under  the  last  election  he  was  chosen  to 
the  senate  of  the  United  States  for  six  years 
from  Uercb  4,  1847.  In  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives he  was  prominent  amonn  those  who, 
in  the  Oregon  controversy  with  Great  Britain, 
maintained  that  our  title  to  the  whole  of  Ore- 
gon up  to  lat.  64°  4iV  was  "  dear  and  nnques- 
tionable."    He  declared  that  "  lie  never  woold, 


now  or  hereafter,  yield  up  one  inch  of  Or«^n, 
either  to  Great  Britain  or  any  other  govern- 
ment." He  advocated  the  policy  of  giving  no- 
tice to  terminate  the  joint  occupation ;  of  es- 
tablishing a  territorial  government  over  Ore- 
gon, protected  by  a  snfficient  military  force ; 
and  of  putting  the  country  at  once  in  a  state 
of  preparation,  so  that  if  wsr  should  resnlt 
from  the  assertion  of  onr  just  rights,  we  might 
drive  "Great  Britain  and  the  last  veatigea  of 
royal  authority  from  the  continent  of  North 
America,  and  make  the  United  States  an 
ocean-bound  republic."  He  was  among  the 
earliest  advocates  of  the  onneiation  of  Texaa, 
and  after  thetrcaty  for  that  object  had  failed  in 
the  senate,  he  was  one  of  those  who  introdnced 
propositions,  in  the  form  of  joint  reeolutiona, 
as  a  substitute  for  it  As  chairman  of  th« 
committee  on  territories  in  1846  he  reported 
the  joint  resolution  declaring  Texas  to  be  one 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  he  vig- 
orously Bustained  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Polk  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  with 
Mexico,  which  was  the  ultimate  consequence 
of  that  act.  As  chairman  of  the  territorial 
committee,  first  in  the  house  of  representa- 
tives and  afterward  in  tbe  senate,  he  reported 
and  carried  through  tbe  bills  to  organiie  the 
territories  of  Minnesota,  Oregon,  New  Uex- 
ico,  Utah,  Waahiugton,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska, 
and  also  tbe  bills  for  the  admission  into  the 
Union  of  tbe  states  of  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Call-  ■ 
fomia,  Minnesota,  end  Oregon.  On  the  ques- 
tion of  slavery  in  the  territories  he  early  took 
the  position  Uiat  congress  should  not  interfere 
on  the  one  side  or  tbe  other,  but  that  the  peo- 
ple of  each  territory  and  etete  should  be  allow- 
ed to  regulate  tlieir  domestic  institntiona  to 
suit  themselves.  In  accordance  with  this  prin- 
ciple he  opposed  the  "  Wilmot  proviso  "  when 
first  passed  in  the  house  of  representatives  in 
1647,  and  afterward  in  tbe  senate  when  offered 
as  sn  amendment  to  the  hill  for  the  orvaniza- 
tion  of  the  territory  of  Oregon.  In  August, 
1848,  however,  he  offered  on  amendment  to 
tbe  Oregon  bill,  extending  the  Missouri  com- 
promise line  to  tbe  Pacific  ocean,  thus  prohib- 
iting slavery  in  all  the  territory  north  of  the 
parallel  of  38°  80',  and  by  impli(»tion  recog- 
ui^ng  its  existence  south  of  that  line.  Tbis 
amendment  was  adopted  in  the  senate  by  a 
decided  m^ority,  receiving  the  support  of 
every  southern  togetlier  with  several  northern 
senators,  but  was  defeated  in  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives by  nearly  a  sectional  vote.  Tbe 
refusal  of  tbe  senate  to  adopt  the  policy  of  con- 
greswonot  prohibition  of  slavery  in  all  the  ter- 
ritories, and  the  r(|]ectiou  in  the  house  of  rep- 
resentetives  of  the  proposition  to  extend  the 
Missouri  compromise  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  gave 
rise  to  the  sectional  agitation  of  IB4S>-'fiO, 
which  waa  temporarily  quieted  by  the  l^sla- 
tion  known  as  the  compromise  measures  of 
I860.  Mr.  Douglas  supported  these  measurea ; 
and  on  his  return  to  his  home  in  Chicago,  find- 
ing them  aesailed  with  great  violence,  be  de- 
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fended  the  whole  series  in  a  ipeech  (Oct,  S4, 
IBSff)  in  which  he  defined  the  principles  on 
Tlueh  the  compromiae  acta  of  1860  were  foond- 
ed,  uid  Qpon  which  he  subsequent!}'  defended 
the  Kanwa-Nehraaka  bill  in  these  words: 
"  These  measures  are  predioated  on  the  great 
fimdaraental  principle  that  every  people  ought 
to  possess  the  right  of  framing  and  regalating 
their  own  internal  coooerns  and  domeslio 
iiutitutions  in  their  own  way.  ,  .  .  ,  These 
things  are  all  confided  by  the  conslitation  to 
esch  state  to  decide  for  itself,  and  I  know  of 
no  reason  wh;  the  same  principle  shonld  not 
be  extended  to  the  territories."  Mr,  Dong- 
Lis  was  an  nnsncoessfnl  candidate  before  the 
democratic  national  convention  at  Baltimore 
in  1S59  for  the  nomination  for  the  presidency. 
On  the  80th  ballot  he  received  92  votes,  the 
highest  number  given  to  any  candidate  on  that 
ballot,  ont  of  a  total  of  23S  votes.  At  the  con- 
gressional session  of  1868-'4  he  reported  the 
celebrated  bill  to  o[|;anize  the  territories  of 
Kansas  and  Nebraska,  which  effectuallj  revo- 
Intionizcd  political  parties  in  the  United  States, 
and  fomiM  the  issaes  upon  which  the  demo- 
natie  and  repnblican  parties  became  arrayed 
Bgaiast  eaeh  other.-  The  passage  of  this  bill 
eansed  great  excitement  in  the  free  states  of 
Che  Union,  and  Ur.  Doaglos  as  its  author  was 
widely  and  vehemently  denonuced,  and  in  many 
places  was  hanged  and  bamed  in  efSgy.  The 
whole  eontroTersy  turned  on  the  provision 
repealing  the  Uissoari  compromise,  which  he 
maintuned  was  inconsistent  with  the  principle 
of  non-intervention  by  congress  with  slavery  in 
atates  and  territories.  After  repealing  the  Mis- 
sonri  restriction,  the  bill  declared  it  to  be  the 
"tme  intent  and  meaning  of  the  act,  not  to 
legislate  slavery  into  any  state  or  territory,  nor 
to  exclade  it  tberofroro,  but  to  leave  the  peo- 
ple thereof  perfectly  free  to  form  and  r^ulate 
their  domestic  institutions  in  tlieir  own  way, 
■object  only  to  the  constitution  of  the  United' 
States."  In  1866  he  was  again  a  candidate  for 
the  presidental  nomination  before  the  demo- 
cratic convention  at  Cincinnati.  The  highest 
vote  he  received  was  on  the  Iflth  ballot,  which 
stcod  for  Buchanan  168,  for  Donglas  131,  for 
Oass  6.  In  the  congressional  session  of  185T-'8 
he  denonnced  and  opposed  the  Lecompton  con- 
stitotion,  on  the  groond  that  it  was  not  the  act 
of  the  people  of  Kansas,  and  did  not  embody 
tfasir  will.  Before  the  adjournment  of  that 
sesnon  he  retnrned  home  to  vindicate  his  ac- 
tion before  the  people  of  Illinois  in  one  of  the 
most  eicitina  and  wel!  contested  political  can- 
vasses ever  tnown  in  the  United  States,  his 
sntagonist  on  the  stnmp  being  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, who  was  then  the  republican  candidate 
for  senator.  The  popnlar  vote  at  the  subse- 
quent election  was  adverse  to  Mr.  Douglas, 
but  he  sncceeded  in  carrying  the  election  of  a 
sufficient  nnmber  of  state  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives to  Mcnre  his  return  to  the  United 
States  senate  by  64  votes  for  him  to  46  for 
liaooln. lir.   Dongas  was  remarkably  snc- 


cessfiil  in  promoting  the  local  interests  of  his 
own  state  during  his  congrcBrional  career.  To 
him,  more  than  to  any  other  individual,  is  UU- 
nois  indebted  for  the  magnificent  grant  of  lands 
which  secnred  the  oonstmction  of  the  Illinois 
Central  railroad,  and  contributed  so  much  to 
restore  the  credit  and  develop  the  resonrces 
of  the  state.  He  was  a  warm  supporter  and 
advocate  of  a  rsilroad  trom  the  Kisaissippl 
river  tu  the  Pacific  ocean.  In  foreign  policy 
he  opposed  the  treaty  with  England  limiting 
the  Oregon  territory  Co  the  49th  parallel,  con- 
tending that  England  bad  no  rights  on  that 
coast,  and  that  the  United  States  should  never 
recognize  her  claim.  He  also  opposed  the 
ratification  of  the  Clayton- Bnlwer  treaty,  and 
endeavored  to  procure  its  rejection,  on  the 
ground,  among  others,  that  it  pledged  the 
faith  of  the  United  States  for  all  time  to  come 
never  to  annex,  coloniae,  or  exercise  dominion 
over  any  portion  of  Central  America.  He 
maintained  that  the  isthmus  routes  must  be 
kept  open  as  highways  Co  the  American  pos- 
sessions on  the  Pacific,  that  the  time  would 
come  when  the  United  States  would  be  com- 
pelled to  occupy  Central  America,  and  that  he 
would  never  pledge  the  bitb  of  the  republio 
not  to  do  in  the  fiiture  in  respect  to  this  con- 
tinent what  its  interests  and  safety  might  re- 
Siire.  Ho  als6  declared  himself  in  favor  of 
e  acquisition  of  Cuba  whenever  Che  island 
could  be  obtained  consistently  with  the  laws  of 
nations  and  the  honor  of  the  United  States. — 
In  I860  he  was  the  candidate  of  the  northern 
section  of  the  democratic  party  for  the  pred- 
dency,  Mr.  Breokinridge  being  supported  by 
tiie  southern  section.  Mr.  Donglas  received  a 
popular  vote  of  upward  of  1,SOO,000,  though 
ne  got  only  13  electoral  voles,  while  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, who  was  elected,  got  160.  In  the  stormy 
discussions  in  the  senate  at  the  beginning  of 
the  civil  war  Mr.  Douglas  took  a  prominent 
part  in  support  of  Che  government  and  the 
Union.  In  bis  speeches  to  the  people  aSlet  Che 
adjournment  of  congress,  he  denounce  seces- 
sion as  crime  and  madness,  and  declared  that 
if  the  new  system  of  resistance  by  the  sword 
and  bayonet  to  the  result  of  the  ballot  hoi 
shall  prevail  in  this  country,  "the  history  of 
the  United  States  is  already  written  in  the 
history  of  Mexico."  In  a  letter  dictated  for 
publication  during  his  last  illness,  dated  May 
10,  ISftl,  be  said  but  one  course  was  left  to 
patriotic  men,  and  that  was  to  sustain  the 
Union,  the  constitution,  the  government,  and 
the  flsg,  against  all  assailants.  On  his  death- 
bed his  last  coherent  words  expressed  an  ar- 
dent wish  for  the  honor  and  prosperity  of  his 
oonntry  and  the  defeat  and  dispersion  of  her 
enemies. — Mr.  Douglae  was  a  strongly  built 
man,  somewhat  below  the  middle  height,  and 
hence  was  popularly  known  as  "  the  little 
giant."  He  was  a  powerful  speaker,  and  few 
Americans  have  surpassed  him  in  personal  in- 
fluence over  the  mass  of  the  people.  He  was 
married,  April  7, 1847,  to  Martha,  daughter  of 
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OoL  Robert  M&rtin  of  Kockingham  oo.,  N.  0., 
bj  whom  he  h&d  three  cfaildreo,  two  of  whom 
sre  livinKi  And  the  eldest  of  whom,  Bobert 
Martin  Douglas,  ia  now  (IB 78)  private  seore- 
tory  to  President  Grant  Bbe  died  Jao,  19, 
1S6S.  He  was  again  married,  Nov.  20,  1856, 
to  Ad£le,  daughter  of  James  Madison  Cutts  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  who  Horvived  him,  and  is 
now  the  wife  of  Gen.  Robert  Williams,  U.  S.  A. 
Senator  Doo^as's  life,  b;  James  W.  Sbeahan, 
WM  pablished  in  1860. 

DOOeuas,  DitU  lab^  an  American  engineer, 
boni  in  Pomptcm,  N.  J.,  Maroh  31,  1790,  died 
in  Geneva,  N.  T.,  Oct.  19,  1849.  Be  gradu- 
ated at  Tale  ooUege  in  1618,  entered  the  army 
oa  second  lieutenant  of  engineers,  and  for  his 
share  in  the  defence  of  Fort  Erie  was  made 
first  lieutenant,  with  the  brevet  rank  of  cap- 
tain.  In  181G  tie  was  appointed  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  natural  and  experimental  philosophy 
at  Weat  Point  in  1819  was  astronomical  sur- 
veyor of  the  bonndary  commission  from  Ni- 
agara to  Detroit,  and  in  the  snmmer  of  182D 
accompanied  Governor  Cass  in  a  similar  ospa- 
city  to  the  northwest.  In  August  he  became 
professor  of  mathematics  at  West  Point,  with 
the  rank  of  m^jor,  and  in  1828  professor  of 
civil  and  military  engineering.  In  this  sci- 
ence he  soon  acquired  a  wide  reputation.  He 
was  employed  by  the  state  of  Pennsylvania 
dming  toe  sammer  reoesses  from  lS2fl  to  1830 
as  a  consulting  en^eer,  and  was  charged  with 
several  of  the  more  diffionlt  parts  in  its  system 
of  pablic  works.  In  1831  he  resigned  his  pro- 
feasoriihip  and  became  chief  engineer  of  the 
Uorriscanal.  In  1832  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fe»or  of  civil  architecture  in  the  new  university 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  prepared  the 
dengns  tor  its  boilding.  In  Jane,  1838,  he 
commenced  his  enrveys  for  supplying  New 
York  with  water,  and  in  November  submitted 
his  first  report,  showing  how  to  obtain  a  sup- 

Ely  from  the  Croton  river.  In  1835,  his  plan 
aving  been  accepted,  he  was  elected  chief 
engineer,  and  had  accomplished  the  prelimi- 
nary work  when  he  was  superseded.  In  18S9 
lie  planned  and  laid  out  Greenwood  oemetery. 
He  was  president  of  Eenyon  college,  Ohio, 
from  1841  to  1844,  when  he  returned  to  the 
viduity  of  New  York.  In  lS4S-'a  he  laid  out 
the  cemetery  at  Albany,  and  in  1847  was 


tant  cemetery  at  Quebec,  and  was  elected  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  and  natural  philoeophy 
in  Hobart  college,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
DOUGLASS,  Frtderkk,  an  American  orator  and 

ioamalisL  born  at  Tuckahoe,  near  Eaaton,  Tal- 
ot  CO.,  Md.,  abont  1817.  His  mother  was  a 
negro  slave  and  his  father  a  white  man.  He 
was  reared  as  a  slave  on  the  plantation  of  Ool. 
Edward  Lloyd,  until  at  the  age  of  10  he  was 
sent  to  Baltimore  to  live  with  a  relative  of  bis 
master.  He  secretly  taught  himaelf  to  read 
and  write,  was  employed  in  a  ship  yard,  and,  in 
aooordance  with  a  resolution  long  entertained. 


DOURO 

fled  tevai  BalUraore  and  from  slavery  SepL 
8,  1838.  He  made  his  way  to  New  York  and 
thenoe  to  New  Bedford,  where  he  married  and 
lived  for  two  or  three  years,  supporting  himself 
by  day  labor  on  the  wharves  and  in  vaHons 
workahopa.  In  the  Bummer  of  1841  he  attend- 
ed an  anti-alavery  convention  at  Nautacket, 
and  made  a  speech  which  was  so  well  received 
that  bo  was  offered  the  agency  of  the  Uassa- 
chusetta  anti-slavery  society.  In  this  capacity 
he  travelled  and  lectured  through  MassachuBetta 
and  other  New  England  states  for  four  years. 
In  184G  he  published  an  autobiography,  and 
soon  after  its  appearance  he  went  to  Europe  uul 
lectured  on  alavery  to  enthusiastic  audienoes 
in  nearly  all  the  l^ge  towns  of  England,  Ire- 
land, Scotland,  and  Wales.  In  1846  his  friHtda 
in  England  contributed  £1S0  to  have  him  rt^- 
nlarly  manumitted  in  due  form  of  law.  He  re- 
mained two  years  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  1847 
be  tiegan  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  the  publication  of 
"  The  North  Star,"  whose  title  was  changed  to 
"  Frederick  Douglass's  Paper,"  a  weekly  jour- 
nal, which  becontinnedforaome  years.  In  1865 
be  rewrote  and  enlarged  his  autobiography, 
under  the  title  of  "  My  Bondage  and  my  Free- 
dom." His  supposed  implioaaon  in  the  Jalm 
Brown  rud  in  1869  led  Governor  Wise  of  Vir- 
ginia to  make  a  requisition  for  his  arrest  npon 
the  governor  of  Michigan,  where  he  then  was. 
In  conseqnence  of  this  Mr.  Douglass  went  to 
England,  and  remained  aii  or  eight  months. 
He  then  returned  to  Rochester,  and  continued 
the  pnblicAtion  of  bis  paper.  When  the  civil 
war  broke  out  in  1661  he  urged  upon  President 
Lincoln  the  employment  of  colored  troops  and 
the  proolamation  of  emancipation.  In  1868, 
when  permlsMon  was  given  to  employ  such 
troops,  he  asuated  in  procuring  men  to  fill  up 
regiments  of  them,  especially  the  54th  and  SGtii 
Massachusetts.  After  the  abolition  of  slavery 
he  discontinued  his  paper  and  applied  himself 
to  the  pre[iaration  and  delivery  of  lecture*  be- 
fore lyceums.  In  September,  1670,  he  becamft 
editor  of  the  "New  National  Era"  in  Wash- 
ington, which  is  continued  under  the  care  of 
bis  sons  Lewis  and  Frederick.  In  1871  be  was 
appointed  secretary  to  the  commission  to  Santo 
Domingo ;  and  on  his  retnm  Prendent  Grant 
appointed  him  one  of  the  territorial  council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  1872  he  wa« 
elected  presidential  elector  at  large  for  the 
state  of  New  York,  and  was  appointed  to  carry 
the  electoral  vote  of  the  state  to  Washington. 

DOOR,  a  town  of  Belgium,  in  the  province  of 
Hainault,  9  m.  S.  W.  of  Mons;  pop.  in  1866, 
6,601.  It  has  large  iron  works  and  several 
bleaching  grounds,  and  in  the  vicinity  are  ooal 
and  iron  minea.  Weaving  and  leather  dressing 
are  carried  on  to  some  extent. 

DOrso,  or  Dmi«,  one  of  the  largest  rivers  of 
the  Iberian  peninsula,  rises  near  Monte  Dr- 
bion,  on  the  northern  frontier  of  theprovincfl 
of  Soria  in  Spain,  about  20  m.  N.  W.  of  the 
city  of  Soria.  After  following  a  southeasterly 
coarse  for  about  00  m.  it  makes  an  abmpt  bend 
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and  flows  westward ;   this  oonbnneB  to  b«  jta 

Cenl  direetion,  id  which  it  passes  Aranda, 
0,  Zamora,  and  Uiraadsi,  until  it  empties 
into  the  Atlantic  at  Oporto.  Its  cnrrent  is 
rapid,  sad  its  conraa  for  the  moat  part  through 
narrow  valleys.  For  ahoDt  50  miles  it  forms 
tbe  boundary  between  Spain  and  Fortn^. 
It  is  navigable  for  small  vesaels  as  far  as  tha 
Spanish  frontier,  and  receives  tbe  waters  of  the 
Pisnerga,  SeqaiUo,  Esia,  Sabor,  Tub,  and  Ta- 
m^o  from  the  north,  and  the  Adiga,  Tonnes, 
Agneda,  Coa,  and  Tavora  from  ihe  sonth,  be- 
sides many  smaller  streams.  Navigation  is 
oflffit  interrapted  bj  freshets,  and  the  river  is 
bat  IHtle  Tised  for  oommeroe.  On  Its  banks 
are  the  vineyards  wh ioh  produce  the  celebrated 
wines  of  Oporto.  Its  len^  is  estimated  at 
450  to  500  m. 

MDKOOCOIILI  {nyetipitheeu*  tritiiTaatut),  a 
small  monke?  found  in  Guiana  and  Brazil. 
In  this  genns  the  middle  inoiaors  are  broad, 
and  the  canines  moderate ;  eyes  large ;  exter- 
nal ears  not  prominent  bejond  tbe  far ;  hind 
fdet  longest;  tul  longer  than  the  bod;,  not 


preheonle.  As  its  generio  name  implies,  it  is 
Doetnrnal,  sleeping  by  day,  but  very  active 
and  fierce  at  night  in  search  of  insects  and 
mull  birds.  It  is  about  9  in.  long,  with  a  tail  | 
of  14  in. ;  tbe  1^  is  soft,  grayish  white,  with  a  \ 
brown  line  on  the  back,  three  dark  stripes  on 
tlie  head,  and  yellowish  brown  below.  It  looks 
more  like  a  c^  than  a  monkey,  and  the  month 
it  sarrounded  by  bristly  whits  hairs.  When 
seated  it  sssiimea  the  poeition  of  a  dog,  and 
when  sleeping  the  head  is  bent  forward  be- 
tweoi  tbe  feet;  it  is  diffionlt  to  tame,  and  its 
voice  is  lond  and  disagreeable.  Humboldt 
called  it  aoUi,  earless,  thongh  the  ears  are  not 
particnUrly  sinall.  It  livesin pairs,  andresem- 
bles  in  appearance  and  habits  the  lemurs  of  the 
old  world.  F.  Cavier  gave  it  tbe  name  of  noo- 
tkora,  from  its  noctonuJ  habits. 

BOVnUE,  Jen  Biftisle,  a  French  traveller 
and  ostaralist,  born  at  Hambie,  Feb,  IB,  1794, 
disappeared  in  the  wildsof  Sonth  Americaabout 
1833.  He  travelled  in  Europe,  Booth  America, 
and  Ama,  landing  at  Genoa  on  his  return  in 
IBM.  In  1838  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  was 
made  member  of  tbe  geographical  society,  and 
then  sailed  for  Bnenos  Ayres.    The  river  La 
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Plata  was  at  that  time  under  blockade  by  tbe 

Brazilians,  and  the  French  veeeel  was  captured; 
but  Donville  was  befriended  by  tlie  Brazilian 
admiral,  and  sent  to  Bnenos  Ayres,  where,  find- 
ing his  resources  nearly  exhaoeted,  he  attempt- 
ed to  replenish  them  by  mercsntile  operations. 
Acoased  of  some  fraudnlent  transacUon  of 
which  he  was  acquitted,  ho  left  Buenoa  Ayres 
in  disgust,  and  went  to  Rio  de  Janeiro.  On  Oct. 
16,  182T,  ho  embarked  for  Congo,  whence  he 
retnmed  to  France  in  1831.  Tlie  stories  of 
bis  discoveries  in  several  kingdoms  hitherto 
almost  unknown  to  Europeans,  and  of  his  ex- 
ploration of  the  Congo  or  Zaire  and  other 
rivers,  aroused  great  enthusiasm  among  the 
Parisians.  He  received  a  medal  fl^m  tbe  geo- 
graphical society;  his  researches  were  pnb- 
lisbed  under  the  title  of  Voyaga  au  Congo  «t 
dans  VAfrique  iquvnoxiaU  (4  vols.,  with  a 
map,  Paris,  18S2),  and  his  book  and  chart  were 
used  as  the  basis  of  subsequent  maps  of  Africa. 
But  the  "  Foreign  Qnarterlj  Review  "  assailed 
him  as  an  impiostor,  and  a  few  weelts  later  his 
deceptions  were  more  fblly  exposed  in  the 
Eemte  da  Detue  MonfUt.  To  cover  his  shame 
by  real  discoveries,  he  sailed  for  Brazil  in  1888, 
and  penetrated  to  the  interior  of  Sonth  America 
by  tne  Amazon,  where,  according  to  an  uncer- 
tain report,  he  was  killed. 

DOVW,  or  Dew,  Genrl,  a  Dutch  painter,  bom 
in  Leyden  in  1613,  died  there  in  1680.  After 
receiving  instruction  in  hif  early  boyhood  in 
drawing  and  in  painting  on  ^oss,  he  became  in 


trait  painting,  but  was  so  extremely  slow  that 
no  one  would  sit  to  him.  He  then  painted  do- 
mestic scenes.  He  was  so  exact  In  imitation, 
that  a  glass  is  needed  to  appreciate  the  skill 
and  d^icate  finish  of  his  work.  His  drawing 
was  neither  bold  nor  correct,  but  his  figoree 
are  not  wanting  in  life  and  expression,  and  his 
ooloriug  is  strong,  fresh,  and  harmonious.  He 
had  none  of  the  poetical  taste  of  his  master, 
for  bis  pictures  generally  oonsiet  of  two  or 
three  figures  engaged  in  tbe  most  trivial  and 
often  disagreeable  oooupations,  as  many  of 
their  titles  indicate.  Among  the  most  cele- 
brated are  the  "Dropsical  Woman,"  the  "  Vil- 
lage Grocer's  Wife,"  the  "Dentist,"  and  tbe 
"Violin  Player."  His  works  are  to  be  found 
in  all  the  publiogalleries  of  Europe,  but  private 
fortunes  could  hardly  command  them,  for  it 
was  Douw's  rule  to  be  paid  fbr  his  pictures  ao- 
oording  to  the  time  they  coat  him. 

DOTE.    See  PiGKON. 

DOTE,  a  river  of  England,  rising  on  Axe 
Edge  hilt,  near  Buxton,  in  tbe  N.  W.  part  of 
Derbyshire,  flowing  S.  and  8.  £.  for  about  40 
m.,  and  emptying  into  the  Trent  a  short  dis- 
tance below  Burt«n.  For  almost  its  entire 
conrse  it  forms  the  boundary  between  Derby- 
shire and  Btafford shire.  It  is  remarkable  for 
the  clearness  of  its  water  and  the  pictnresqne- 
ness  of  its  banks,  especially  in  that  part  of  ila 
valley  known  oa  Dove  Dale,  where,  near  Asb- 
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boarne,  it  flows  throagh  a  gorga  of  great 
beautf.  The  Dove  frequently  overflows,  bnt 
^□erally  with  beneficial  resolta  to  the  land 
along  ita  coarse.  It  is  celebrated  as  a  fiabing 
Btream,  especially  by  laaak  Walton. 

DOVE.  I.  HelHrieh  WM«Ih,  a  German  pby si- 
cist,  bom  in  Liognitz,  PruMian  Silesia,  Oct.  0, 
1803.  He  was  educated  at  Liegnitz,  Uroslan, 
and  Berlin,  in  1826  became  a  teacher  and  aab- 
seqaently  a  professor  extraordinary  in  the  uni- 
versity of  ECnigsberg,  and  in  1829  was  invited 
to  a  similar  ohair  in  Berlin.  In  1837  be  was 
odniitted  to  the  academy  of  sciences,  and  in 
IS4Q  he  became  full  professor  of  physios.  He 
has  investigated  the  laws  which  regulate  at- 
mospheric phenomena,  and  evolved  them  with 
oleamesa  and  precision,  nis  reports  and  iso- 
thermal maps  afforded  the  first  representation 
of  the  isotiiermal  lines  of  the  whole  globe  for 
every  month  of  the  year,  besides  mnch  kindred 
information,  whose  importance  can  scarcely  he 
overestimated.  He  was  the  first  to  announce 
the  presence  of  a  secondary  electric  current  in 
a  metallic  wire,  at  the  moment  that  the  cir- 
cnit  of  the  principal  current  Is  completed.  Of 
his  works,  many  of  which  have  appeared  in 
the  transactions  of  the  Berlin  academy  of 
sciences,  and  in  Fonendorf's  Antiaien,  the 
prinoiptu  are :  UeberMatt  vnd  Mettan;  j/et^- 
oroloffuche  UTitertachurtgen ;  Ueber  dU  nieAt- 
periodUehen  Aend«ntngen  der  Temperatvmer- 
theiiung  avf  der  OlftrJ^he  d«r  Erde ;  Uuter- 
nehuTigmi  im  OehUte  der  InduetimueUttriei- 
t&t ;  Tempemlurtufeln  ;  Mona  Uitothermen  ; 
and  Dot  uaeti  der  StanTie,  which  has  been 
translated  into  French  and  English.  In  a  more 
popular  style  he  has  written  several  treatises 
<;n  meteorological  and  electrical  phenomena, 
which  have  found  many  readers.    In  the  ca- 

City  of  director  of  the  Fmssian  observatories 
pHbliahes  each  year  the  results  of  their  la- 
bors. Among  hismostrecent  writings  are  E^li- 
matologitche  Seitrdgt  (Berlm,  18G7«tf«^.),  Mo- 
naU'  VTid  Jahretjtotkermtn  in  der  Polarpro- 
jtelion  (1664),  Klimatoitigie  von  Iforddmtteh' 
land  (1663-'71),  and  papers  on  electricity,  the 
movement  of  water,  &c.  !■■  Kkhard  Hilkdai, 
a  German  jnrist,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in 
Berlin,  Fob.  2T,  183S.  On  gradnati^  at  the 
□niveraity  of  Berlin  in  1864  he  delivered  a 
thesis  on  ecole^astical  jurisdiction  in  Germany 
and  France  which  attracted  much  attention. 
He  served  one  year  in  the  Prussian  army,  and 
in  1859  became  a  Pritmtdoeent  at  Berlin,  his 
lectures  meeting  with  remarkable  success.  In 
1860  he  founded  the  ZeiUehrift /Hr  Kirehen- 
reekt,  which  he  at  first  edited  alone.  In  1863 
be  was  made  extraordinary  professor  of  ecclesi- 
astical and  Oennao  law  at  TQbingen,  and  in 
1863  full  professor.  In  1866  he  accepted  a 
dmilar  position  at  Kiel,  and  in  186S  at  G6ttin- 
gen.  In  1866,  when  he  was  appointed  by  the 
king  a  member  of  the  national  synod,  he  ear- 
nesUy  opposed  the  efforts  of  the  clerical  dele- 
gates of  the  extreme  Lutheran  party  to  intro- 
dnee,  even  m  matters  ooimeoted  with    the 
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church,  obstacles  to  the  nnion  of  Germany; 
and  the  same  desire  for  unification  inspired  his 
action  in  more  purely  political  contests,  in 
which  he  engaged  with  much  ability.— His  ser- 
vices in  this  cause  led  to  his  election  in  1871  to 
the  first  German  Reichstag.  He  has  published 
several  easaya  in  tlie  ZeiUehr\fl  Jur  Eirehen- 
reeht,  and  he  had  charge  of  the  revision  of 
Richter's  text  book  of  eccleaastioal  law. — Hia 
younger  brother  Alfebd  edited  the  OrtjiiboUn 
in  leeS-'TO,  and  since  January,  1871,  has  been 
the  editor  of  a  similar  politico-literary  joamal 
entitled  Im  neiun  R»iek  (Leipsic). 

DOVIS  (Fr.  Douvret;  anc.  Duhrit),  a  seaport 
(one  of  the  cinque  ports)  of  England,  on  the 
S.  E.  coast  of  the  county  of  Kent,  on  the  straits 
of  Dover,  in  lat  61°  7' N,.lon.  lM9' E.,62  m. 
S.  £.  of  London  fwith  which  it  is  connected 
by  the  London,  Onatham,  and  Dover,  and  tlie 
Southeastern  railways),  and  31  m.  N.  W.  from 
the  coast  of  France,  to  which  it  is  Uie  nearest 
English  seaport;  pop.  in  1871,  28,270.  The 
town  is  on  a  small  bay,  in  a  low  interval  form- 
ed between  the  lofty  cliffs  along  the  shore  by 
the  valley  of  a  little  stream  call  the  Donr.  The 
older  portion  is  irregularly  and  rather  poorly 
boilt,  principally  on  one   street,  which  mna 


parallel  with  the  valley.  The  newer  part  faces 
the  water ;  this  inclndes  many  well  built  honses 
and  several  large  hotels.    There  are  abont  SO 


places  of  worship,  a  theatre,  museum,  read- 
ing rooms,  kK.  The  harbor  consists  <k  tliree 
basins,  and  though  formerly  posaeaang  few 
advantagea,  it  has  during  the  past  20  years 
been  so  improved  by  the  government,  at  im- 
mense cost,  that  it  now  forms  a  good  anchor- 
age for  vessels  of  ordinary  ^ze.  The  entrance 
is  sheltered  by  the  admiralty  pier,  1,700  ft. 
long,  built  of  stone.  The  trade  of  the  town  is 
inconuderable ;  ship  building  and  rope  mann- 
factare  are  carried  on,  and  there  are  some 
imaller  industries;  bnt  its  prosperity  chiefly 


visits  of  those  who  come  in  summer  for  the 
bathing  and  sea  air.  Lines  of  steamers  con- 
nect Dover  with  GaMs,  Ostend,  and  Boulogne. 
The  submarine  telegraph  between  England  and 
the  continentcrossesthe  channel  from  Dover  to 
Calais;  it  was  completed  in  October,  1861. 
The  osatle  of  Dover,  one  of  the  most  remarka- 
ble edifices  in  England,  stands  on  the  summit 
of  a  chalk  cliff  about  l|  m.  N.  E.  of  the  town. 
Its  walls  enoloae  85  acres.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  been  founded  by  the  Romans,  bnt  some 

Cortions  are  Norman  and  Saxon,  while  others 
elong  to  still  later  epochs.  It  contains  a  spa- 
cious keep,  used  as  a  magazine,  and  barracks 
for  2,000  men.  Within  the  precincts  of  the 
castle  stands  an  octagonal  watch  tower,  inter- 
esting not  only  as  the  earliest  specimen  of  Ro- 
man architecture,  but  also  as  one  of  the  most 
ancient  pieces  of  regular  masonwork  in  Great 
Britain. — In  the  neighborhood  of  Dover  Cffisar 
made  hia  first  attempt  to  land  on  the  British 
coast^  bat  be  was  induced  to  change  hia  p<nni 
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of  debArkatioD  by  the  Bbruptness  of  the  shore 
tnd  other  difficDitiee.  Under  the  Soiod  kings 
it  became  a  pontionof  great  importance  in  the 
defeace  of  Kent.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Oonresaor  it  was  made  one  of  the  cinqae  porta, 
ud  waa  looked  npoD  as  the  kej  of  the  king- 
Joa.  Aft«r  the  eatabliahment  of  the  Norman 
role  it  suffered  from  the  vengeance  of  William 


the  Conqneror,  to  whom  it  had  made  strong 
oppodtioo.  In  1213  King  John  performed  at 
Dover  tfao  ceremony  of  enhmission  to  the  pope, 

K'ving  ap  his  aathorit;  to  tlje  papal  nuncio. 
I  1295  the  French  mtule  a  de»oent  upon  the 
place,  and  committed  great  depredations. 

MYEl,  B  city  and  the  capital  of  Strafford 
ca,  New  Hsmpshire,  sitnated  on  both  sidee  of 
the  Cocheco  river,  abont  2  m.  from  its  conflu- 
eooe  with  the  Piacatoqna,  and  12  m.  irom  the 
Dfe&n,  35  m.  E.  of  Concord,  and  about  60  m. 
K.  of  Boston;  pop.  in  1870,  9,394.  Small 
craft  sacend  at  high  tide  to  the  falls  of  the 
Cooheco  within  the  city  limits,  and  iraprove- 
meats  in  the  channel  are  in  progress  which 
Till  enable  large  yessels  to  roach  tjie  city.    It 


Engluid. 
is  connected  with  Boston  and  Portland  by  tho 
Boston  and  Maine  rulroad,  and  with  Lake 
Winnepiseogee  by  the  Dover  and  Winnepiseogee 
railroad.  A  railroad  to  Portsmouth  is  in  pro- 
cess of  construction.  The  city  is  regularly  laid 
out,  and  contains  many  elegant  residences.  The 
city  hall  is  a  cowmodions  and  sahstantial  brick 
edifice.  The  high  school  bniiding  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  state.  The  Cocheco  ^mishes 
great  motive  power,  the  principal  fall  being 
824-  ft  The  supply  of  water  is  maintaineci 
throDgh  the  dry  season  by  draining  Bow  pond 
in  the  town  of  Strafford,  abont  15  m.  W.  N.  W., 
which  has  been  converted  into  an  immense 
reservoir.  Black  river,  in  the  8.  part  of  the 
city,  also  furnishes  water  power.  It  has  four 
large  mills  for  the  manufactnre  of  print  cloths, 
and  extensive  print  works,  which  produce  81,- 
000,000  yards  annnally,  valued  at  $3,410,000. 
The  value  of  cotton  goods  manufactured  annu- 
ally is  $1,12^,000;  of  woollen  goods,  (380,000; 
ofbootaand  shoes  (1,200,000  pairs),  il,BOO,000; 
of  carriages,  $76,000;  of  lumber,  $28,000. 
There  are  alio  tanneriea,  brass  and  iron  foun- 
deries,  machine  shops,  manufactories  of  hats 
and  caps,  of  sandpaper,  of  glue,  and  of  oil 
cloth.  In  1870  the  oapital  invested  in  manu- 
factures was  $2,031,000;  males  employed, 
1,884;  females,  972;  value  of  products,  $7,- 
180,000.  There  are  three  national  bnnks,  with 
an  o^regate  capital  of  $320,000.  The  value 
of  property  is  about  $6,000,000.  The  city  ia 
divided  into  four  wards.  There  is  a  high 
school,  and  8  grammar  and  31  primary  schools, 
employing  36  teachers,  and  having  an  average 
attendance  of  1,370  pupils.  Tlie  city  library 
contains  4,G00  volumes.  There  are  three 
weekly  newspapers,  and  eight  churches. — 
Dover  was  settled  in  1628,  and  is  the  oldest 
town  in  the  state.    It  was  attacked  by  Indiana 
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en  the  night  of  June  37,  1089,  whea  S8  of  the 
inbabitanti  were  killed  and  20  carried  into 
osftiTitj.  A  citf  charter  was  granted  in  18SG. 
IWVEl,  a  town  of  Morris  co.,  Neir  Jerae;, 
on  the  Roclcawar  river  and  Morris  canal,  abont 
7  m.  N,  N.  W.  of  Morristown  and  83  ro.  W, 
by  N.  of  New  Torlc ;  pop.  abont  2,000.  It  is 
on  tbe  Delaware,  Lackawanna,  and  Western 
rtilroad,  and  is  the  terminus  of  the  Chester 
branch.  It  is  sitiiated  in  a  region  abounding 
in  fine  natural  scenery,  but  derives  its  cfai^ 
importance  from  the  iron  niines  of  tlie  vicinity, 
and  from  its  iron  mannfaistnres.  The  town 
contains  an  extensive  rolling  mill,  a  planing 
mill,  a  sarii,  blind,  and  door  factory,  a  eteam 
aaw  mill,  a  carria^  factory,  a  brass  and  iron 
fonndery ,  a  printing  establishment,  and  ma- 
oiiine  and  car  shops.  There  are  «z  obnrches, 
foar  hotelx,  a  national  and  a  state  bank,  two 


name,  capital  of  Delaware,  and  seat  of  Jus- 
tice of  Kent  county,  situated  ob  Bt.  Jones  nver 
and  the  Delaware  railroad,  4B  m.  8.  of  Wil- 
mington; pop.  of  the  hundred  in  1870,  6,894, 
of  whom  1,839  were  colored;  of  the  town, 
1,90S,  of  whom  601  were  colored.  It  is  regu- 
larly built,  mostly  of  btiek,  on  hish  ground. 
The  ftreets  are  wide,  straight,  well  shaded,  and 
oross  each  other  At  right  angles.  The  prinoi- 
p«l  public  buildings  face  an  open  square,  planted 
with  vimi,  the  E.  side  of  which  is  occupied  by 
a  faandAome  state  house.  A  new  oonnty  court 
house  and  a  new  post  office  are  In  process  of 
coDstmctioD.  The  town  oontains  a  floor  mill, 
two  saw  mills,  a  national  and  a  state  bank,  an 
insnraoee  oompasy,  two  hotels,  an  academy, 
aeven  pnblie  and  three  pri7ate  schools,  a  week- 
ly  newspaper,  and  six  imarohea.  Dover  is  the 
oentr*  of  the  fMt-canning  trade. 

MTBI,  a  township  of  Tusoarawaa  oo.,  Ohio, 
<ai  the  right  bank  of  Toscarawaa  river,  near 
the  month  of  Sngar  creek,  abont  70  m.  8.  by  E. 
of  Cleveland ;  pop.  in  1870,  S,61G.  The  village 
of  Canat  Dover  in  this  township  (p<^.  l,fi9S) 
is  regularly  laid  oat  mi  the  W.  aide  of  the  Ohio 
canai,  across  which  and  the  river  there  is  a 
bridge  M6  ft.  long.  It  Is  the  shipping  point 
for  large  quantities  of  wheat  and  flour.  It 
otmtains  mills,  Airnaces,  and  tanneries,  and  a 
woollen  factory, 

MVEB,  Stmlt  wl  (Ft.  Pom  d6  CalaU;  anc. 
FrttiiM  GaUimim),  a  strait  connecting  the 
English  ohaonel  with  the  North  sea,  and  aep- 
aniting  England  from  Franee.  It  ext«nde  from 
Dongeness  and  Oi^>e  Gris  Nez  N.  fi.  to  the 
South  Foreland  and  Calais;  length,  34  m. ; 
breadtii  at  Dover,  where  it  is  narrowest,  21  m. 

MTB'B  nWDER,  a  preparation  of  ipecac- 
uanha and'  opium,  each  a  araehm,  and  of  sul- 
phate of  potassa  an  ounce,  rubbed  together 
into  a  very  fine  powder.  Thongh  oalled  hy 
the  same  of  Dr.  Dover,  it  differs  from  that 
originally  recommended  by  him,  which  con- 
tained also  nitrate  of  potash  and  licorice.  It 
if  admirably  adapted  for  promoting  perspira- 
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tioB,a&d  poaseMeaattheaaiiMtlmetliepnMMr- 
ties  of  an  anodyne.  It  is  given  after  depletio>a, 
in  cases  requiring  profuse  diapboreaiB,  and  is 
partionlarty  naed  in  dyaentery,  diarrfaixa,  and 
affections  of  the  liver  and  of  the  bowels. 

DOVUOIELD  (Dan.  Don-a  F^ld^  a  moun- 
tain range  of  Norway,  extending  from  the  ter- 
mination of  the  Langfield  range,  near  lat.  62° 
N.,  to  the  begbuing  of  the  Eiolen  range,  abont 
lat.  63°.  Sneehmtten,  its  prindpal  peak,  lat. 
62'  20'  N.,  Ion.  9°  20'  E.,  is  one  of  the  tiigbest 
mountains  of  tLe  Scandinavian  peminsnla  (7,66S 
ft),  and  its  snmmit  b  always  covered  with 
snow.  Four  passes  oroea  the  Dovrefield  range, 
the  most  frequented  being  on  the  E.  side  nf  the 
8neeheett«n,  on  the  road  between  Christiania 
and  Drontheim.  These  mountains  are  granitic 
in  oharaoter.  In  some  of  the  highest  gntiai  pre- 
dominates; in  others  mica  schist  Red  por- 
phyry is  fonnd,  which  at  a  certain  depth  has 
the  oharacteriatics  of  syenite.  Among  the 
metals  produced  are  iron,  copper,  and  rilver. 

JMW,  LifMH^an  eceentrio  American  preach- 
er, bom  in  Coventry,  Conn.,  Oct.  16,  1777, 
died  in  Washmgton,  D.  C,  Feb.  2,  1884.  At 
an  early  age  he  was  greatly  distressed  by  ro- 
ligious  apeculationa,  nntii  his  acceptance  of 
Methodist  doctrines  and  bis  determination  to  be- 
come a  preacher  of  that  denomination,  thongh 
bis  edaoation  was  very  limited.  In  1794  oe 
made  an  unsuccessful  application  for  admiadoo 
into  the  Oonneetient  confereDoe ;  but  two  years 
later  he  was  received,  and  in  17B9  waa  ap- 

Eilnted  to  tlie  Cambridge  circuit,  New  Yotk. 
oring  the  year  be  was  transferred  to  Pitta- 
fleld,  Mass.,  and  afterward  to  Essex,  Vt,  bnt  r«- 
mained  there  only  a  brief  time,  as  he  believed  he 
had  a  divine  call  to  preach  to  the  Catholiea  of 
Ireland.  He  mode  two  viMts  to  Ireland  and 
England,  in  17SS  and  180S,  and  by  his  eooen- 
tric  manners  and  attractive  eloquence  drew 
after  him  immense  crowds,  who  sometimea  in- 
dulged in  a  spirit  of  bitter  persecution.  Ha 
intradnced  camp  meetings  into  England,  and 
the  oonti^versy  about  them  resulted  in  the  or- 
ganisation vi  the  Primitive  U^odists.  In 
1603  he  waa  preaching  in  the  Albany  district, 
N.  T.,  "against  atheism,  deism,  Calvinism, 
and  Univenallsm."  He  passed  the  years  180S 
and  1B04  in  Alabama,  delivering  tiie  firat 
Protestant  sermon  within  the  bounds  of  that 
state.  In  1B07  he  extended  his  labors  into 
Louisiana,  following  the  eetUers  to  the  ex- 
treme borders  of  eiviliiuion,  and  preach- 
ing to  half-civilised  throngs  in  the  forest 
After  1799  he  had  no  ofBoial  relation  to  the 
ministry  of  the  Methodist  chnrch,  hot  con- 
tinued to  adhere  to  and  to  preach  the  promi- 
nent doctrines  of  that  commnnlon  till  his 
death.  During  bis  latter  yean  his  efforts 
were  tnotb  specially  directed  against  the  Jes- 
uits, whom  he  regarded  as  dangerons  enemies 
to  pure  religitm  and  to  republican  govern- 
ment Among  his  nnmerons  writinga  are: 
"Polemical  Works "(ISmo,  New  York,  1814); 
"The  Stranger  in  Charleston,  or  the  Trial  and 
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ConfeMon  of  Lorenzo  Dow"  (Fhilsdelpliia, 
isaa):  "  A  short  Acconnt  of  a  long  Travel, 
with  Beauties  of  Wenlejr"  (8to,  Pbiladelpbia, 
1S23);  and  "Historrof  a  CosnopoUte,  or  the 
WritingB  of  the  Rot.  Lonnto  Dow,  oontuninK 
kia  Experience  aDd  Trarela  in  Europe  and 
Ameika  op  to  near  hi*  fiftieth  Year ;  abo  his 
Poleinio  Writing "  (often  reprinted). 

IWWEK  (law  lAt.  (Jeartion,  or  dmiorium; 
Fr.  dauaire),  the  estate  which  the  wife  has  by 
operBti<xi  of  law  in  the  property  of  har  de- 
ceased baaband.  Strictly  it  wpliee  only  to 
what  the  Ikw  girea  her  independoit  of  any  act 
(rf  t}ie  bnaband,  and  which^  in  faot,  it  is  not  in 
hia  power  to  bar.  A  inarnage  portion,  there- 
fore, whether  given  with  the  wife  or  eeonred 
to  her  nee,  and  whether  go  given  or  aeonred  by 
(be  (kther  or  other  relative,  or  by  tiie  hnsbaod 
himselt  is  not  dow^;  ai^  yet  the  term  by 
which  each  marriage  portion  waa  designated 
in  tba  Ronaan  law  (^m)  waa  ased  by  Bracton 
and  otttar  English  writes  for  the  right  of  the 
widow  in  the  landa  of  her  deoeaaed  hnsband 
fDven  to  her  by  the  common  law,  as  well  as 
die  eadowineat  in  contemplation  of  marriage, 
wbieh  laat  was  also  called  donatio  anU  nuptial. 
The  English  word  dower  ezpreased  the  former, 
and  also  the  dmatioa  before  marriage,  which 
was  in  two  modes,  viz, :  ad  gttium  teelttim 
tod  CE  ameattt.  partii.  Both  ot  these  were 
made  at  the  pordi  of  the  ofanroh,  after  affiance 
sad  before  marriage ;  in  the  one,  the  husband 
(odowed  the  wife  of  landa  of  which  he  was 
bimself  seized  i  ht  the  other,  with  consent  of 
tuslatber,  he  endowed  her  of  lands  belonging 
to  his  fiither;  and  it  was  nenal  to  specify  the 
partienlar  lands  intended.  Endowment  at  the 
church  door  was  the  common  mode  of  provi- 
ding for  the  wife  io  the  time  of  Bracton  (13th 
nmtoTT),  and  no  atiier  could  be  substitated, 
as  by  will  or  any  other  caaveyanoe ;  the  object 
of  which  was  to  prevent  f^ad :  Nint  #nn» 
taUnt  facta  in  Ueto  morlali,  nM  in  tanura, 
mii  aim  ^lii  elandeatina  fiienmt  eonjagia. 
The  feudal  restrintion  against  alienation  of 
lands  was  eitoided  to  dower,  and  the  hnsband 
waa  not  allowed  to  endow  the  wife  ad  tutium 
taelefia  ot  anno  than  a  third  part  of  hia  lands. 
This  gave  rise  to  the  common  law  rale  which 
hoe  ever  since  prevailed.  In  the  absence  of 
■oob  dotation,  or  in  caae  of  the 


of  the  faads  of  the  husband  for  life  if  she  snr- 
vived  bbn,  which  waa  called  doi  ratianabili*. 
It  waa  M  Srst  limited  to  the  lands  which  the 
hnaband  had  at  the  time  of  the  dotation,  nuleas 
hespecialljohargedhiafatnreacqnisitions;  and 
in  ease  he  bad  no  lands,  or  not  snffioiEnt.  he 
was  permitted  to  endow  his  wife  of  personal 
property,  which  was  held  to  be  a  bar  against 
any  claim  to  dower  of  lands  theresfter  ac- 
qnired,  Bnt  in  Magna  Gharta  it  waa  provided 
that  the  wife  shonid  bave  for  dower  the  third 
part  of  all  the  lands  which  the  husband  hod 
odd  daring  hia  lifetime,  nnlesa  she  bod  been 


endowed  with  less  ad  oitivm  eeeUtia.  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  IV.  it  was  denied  that  the  wife 
could  be  endowed  of  her  haiband's  goods  and 
chattels ;  and  Littleton,  who  wrote  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  lY.,  asserted  that  she  oonld  be  en- 
dowed ad  Mttum  eeeieiia  of  mtwe  than  a  third 
part  of  the  lands,  and  that  she  had  the  election 
after  the  hoaband'a  death  to  accept  it  or  to 
take  her  dower  at  oommon  law.  In  oonae' 
onence  of  this  nncertunty,  that  mode  of  en- 
dowment fell  into  dinue,  but  was  never  abol- 
ished mitil  by  act  8  and  4  William  IV.,  c  105 
(1&88).  Dower  at  common  law  is  different 
from  the  dotation  of  other  ooantries,  in  being 
limited  wholly  to  lands,  and  to  saoh  only  as 
the  hnsband  nolds  in  fee.  By  tbe  civil  law 
the  dtmatio  ants  nuptiat  (or,  as  Jnstinian  called 
it,  propUr  luqttiai)  was  all  the  provision  mode 
for  the  wife.  It  might  oonsist  of  either  landa 
or  personal  property ;  hat  thoo^  It  went  into 
the  pocaeseion  of  the  husband,  it  ooold  not,  if 
it  oondsted  of  landa,  be  alienated  by  him  even 
with  tbe  ciMuent  of  tbe  wife,  for  which  tbe 
reason  given  is  the  fragility  of  tbe  female  sex 
(n«  mttiunmliAritfivftiitai  in  vemwimMi^ 
Mtantia  tarunt  eonwrtatur).  Upon  tbe  death 
of  the  husband,  or  dissolntlon  of  the  marriage 
otherwise,  the  wife  only  took  what  had  beMk 
given  with  ber  on  the  marriage,  or  that  of 
which  a  donation  hod  been  made  daring  the 
marriage.  Of  the  other  property  of  the  hus- 
band she  conld  take  nothing  either  as  widow 
or  heir, — In  France,  the  two  modes  of  provi- 
ding for  the  wife  are  designated  by  the  dis- 
criminaljve  terms  del  and  dmain;  the  former 
of  whicb  is  defined  to  be  that  whioh  the  wife 
brings  in  marriage ;  the  latter  is  the  right  whioh 
the  wife  has,  by  onstom  or  matrimonial  con- 
tract, to  a  oertun  portion  of  tbe  estate  of  the 
hosband  npoo  his  oeath.  Tbe  origin  oTdotiaire 
was  that  in  some  proviooee  of  France,  called 
JVanea  c<nttui»iiT»,  women  were  not  endowed 
on  marriage;  and  henoe  grew  ap  the  onstom 
that  the  husband  at  his  death  shonid  leave 
something  for  the  support  of  the  wife.  What 
was  so  left  was  called  either  d«t  or  d<maire, 
the  wife  being  said  to  be  d<ruit  or  deUt.  /Bnt 
as  it  was  intended  for  her  support  merely,  it 
was  provided  that  after  her  death  it  eboQld  go 
to  tbe  husband's  children  if  he  left  any.  Philip 
Angnstns  fixed  the  dower  of  the  wife  at  one 
half  of  tbe  goods  which  the  hnsband  bad  at 
the  marriage.  Henry  II.  of  England  establish- 
ed in  bis  ^«noh  provinces  a  rale  that  dower 
should  be  one  third,  and  this  difierenoe  con- 
tinned  to  exist  on  the  opposite  sides  of  tbe 
Loire,  nntil  the  oustomary  law  was  swept  away 
by  the  legislation  which  sncceeded  the  revolu- 
tion of  1TB9.  By  the  present  law  of  France 
married  persons  may,  by  stipnlation  made  be- 
fore marriage,  become  sulQect  to  the  law  of 
oommnnity,  or  to  tbe  law  of  dowry.  If  the 
former,  It  brings  into  OMnmon  stock  all  the 
movables  of  which  tbe  parties  are  possessed 
at  the  time  of  marriage,  and  the  immovablea 
which   shall  b«  acquired  during  marriage. 
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Dower  (la  dot)  ie  wb&t  tlie  wife  brings  to  the 

husband  in  marriago,  and  it  taay  he  either  h; 
doaation  fVom  another  or  by  a  settienient  of 
the  wife  upon  herself,  and  it  may  extend  to  all 
the  present  or  future  property  of  the  wife,  bnt 
cannot  be  eonstitutea  or  augmeated  during 
marriage.  The  parties  may  stipulate  for  a 
conimanity  of  future  acquimtjons  only.  The 
husband  lias  the  management  of  dotal  prop- 
erty, but  is  accountable  as  a  usniructaary,  and 
in  case  it  be  pat  in  peril,  the  wife  may  obtain  a 
Beparation  of  goods.^The  English  law  of  dow- 
er has  recently  undergone  very  great  cbangea. 
By  statute  3  and  4  William  IV.,  c,  105,  the 
widow  is  not  entitled  to  dower  of  lands 
which  the  husband  has  disposed  of  in  his  life- 
time, or  by  will.  All  charges  by  will,  and  all 
debts  and  encumbrances  to  which  the  estate 
of  the  husband  is  subject,  take  priority  of 
dower;  and  dower  is  made  sutgect  to  any  re- 
strictions which  the  hasband  may  impose  by 
will.  But  on  the  other  liand,  the  wife  is  en- 
titled to  equitable  dower  of  any  henefiaial  in- 
terest of  the  huahand  which  shall  amonct  to 
an  eetate  of  inheritance  in  passesaion,  except 
joint  tenancy ;  and  no  gift  of  personal  prop- 
erty by  the  husband  can  invalidate  the  right 
to  dower,  unless  expreadj  so  declared  by  will. 
This  modification  of  the  law  of  dower  has 
probably  grown  ont  of  the  general  custom 
prev^ling  in  England  among  land  proprietors 
of  making  marri^^  settlements.  In  cases 
where  this  is  omitted,  the  wife  still  has  some 
provision  under  the  statute  of  distribution  (29 
Charies  II,),  which  gives  her  one  third  of  the 
personal  estate  of  the  hueband  when  he  dies 
intestate,  not  for  life  merely,  but  absolutely. — 
In  tlie  United  States,  tlie  general  nile  prevails 
of  allowing  to  the  widow  an  estate  for  life  in 
one  third  of  all  the  lands  of  which  the  husband 
was  seized  in  fee.  To  give  the  right,  however, 
the  seisin  of  the  husband  must  be  a  beneficial 
one,  and  not  merely  as  trustee  or  for  the  use 
of  another,  and  the  marriage  must  be  legal,  or 
if  voidable,  must  not  have  been  set  aside  during 
the  husband's  life.  The  wife  may  be  barreo 
of  her  dower  In  variona  modes;  as:  1,  by  an 
old  statute  of  Edward  I.,  which  has  been  rec- 
ognized in  some  of  the  states  and  not  in  others, 
elopement  from  the  husband,  and  living  with 
an  adulterer;  2,  acceptance  of  a  jointure  or 
of  a  provision  made  by  will  in  lieu  thereof;  S, 
divorce,  for  in  general  the  marriage  mnst  con- 
tinue nutil  the  husband's  death,  tliongh  in 
some  states  it  is  provided  that  if  divorce  ia  had 
for  the  husband's  misconduct,  the  wife  shall 
be  immediately  endowed  as  if  he  were  dead ; 
4,  joining  with  the  hasband  in  a  conveyance 
of  the  lands  under  the  statute  forro^ities. 
This  last  is  the  most  usaal  mode,  hut  if  the 
conveyance  be  by  way  of  mortgage,  the  wife 
shall  have  dower  subject  to  the  mortgage. 
Dower  should  be  assigned  to  the  widow  by  the 
husbuid'e  heir  or  alienee  within,  the  widow's 
quoranline,  which  originally  was  40  days,  but 
now  by  statutes  ia  greatly  enlat^^,  daring 


which  she  may  continue  to  occupy  the  ni 
house ;  bnt  if  he  fail  to  do  so,  or  make  an 
assignment  which  she  thinks  uqjust,  she  may 
recover  by  suit.  The  profits  issuing  out  of 
lands  are  subject  to  dower,  as  well  aa  the  lands 
themaelvea,  and  assignment  of  dower  in  such 
cases  is  made  by  setting  out  one  third  the  an- 
nual proceeds  during  the  widow's  life.  The 
law  of  dower  has  recently  undergone  many 
changes  in  different  states.  In  several  the 
wife  now  has  dower  only  in  the  lands  of  which 
the  husband  died  seized ;  in  others,  though  the 
husband's  several  conveyance  does  not  bar 
dower,  a  judicial  sole  for  the  enforcement  of  a 
debt  or  a  contract  against  him  will  do  so;  in 
others  still  the  estate  is  enlarged  and  made  an 
estate  in  fee,  instead  of  for  life  only.  The 
share  which  the  widow  takes  in  the  personal 
property  is  not  called  dower,  and  there  is  no 
uniformity  in  the  atatutea  on  that  subject. 

DOVLS,  BMMt,  an  American  physician  and 
physiolMist,  bom  in  Ohio  co.,  "va.,  April  IB, 
1T9T.  He  was  educated  at  the  university  of 
Maryland,  where  in  1827  he  received  the  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  medicine.  In  1886  he  settled 
in  New  Orleans,  and  was  for  several  jeara  the 
editor  of  the  "Kew  Orleans  Hedical  and  Sur- 
gica]  J(iumal."  From  an  early  period  in  hia 
career  experiments  upon  the  human  body, 
immediately  or  very  soon  after  death,  occupied 
a  lai^e  share  of  his  attention^  and  the  reaulta 
of  his  investigations,  comprismg  some  impor- 
tant discoveries  with  regard  to  contractility, 
calorification,  capillary  circnlation.  Sic.,  were 
published  in  lM8-'4.  Bince  that  time  these 
and  other  original  experiments  have  been 
extended,  generalized,  and  analyzed  by  him. 
His  reaearches  on  animal  heat^  in.hefdtli,  in 
disease,  and  after  death,  which  have  from  time 
to  time  been  published  in  medical  jouraalx, 
have  led  to  important  discoveries,  particularly 
with  reference  to  poit  mortem  calorificstlDn, 
which  his  experiments  have  shown  will,  after 
death  from  fever,  cholera,  or  annstroke.  Sec, 
rise  in  some  cases  much  higher  than  its  ante- 
cedent maximum  during  the  progress  of  the 
disease.  In  I84G  Dr,  Uowler  commenced  a  se- 
ries of  experiments  in  comparative  physioi(^;y 
on  the  great  saurian  or  alligator  of  Louisiana, 
which  he  regarded  as  better  for  the  parpoM 
than  any  of  the  cold-blooded  animals  usually 
selected  for  vivisection.  From  these  experi- 
ments he  was  led  to  the  conclusions  that  after 
decapitation  the  head,  and  more  especially  the 
trank,  afford  evideaces  of  possessii^  the  facul- 
ties of  sensation  and  volition  for  hours  after 
a  complete  division  of  the  animal  ;  that  the 
headless  trunk,  deprived  of  all  the  senses  bnt 
that  of  touch,  still  retains  the  powers  of  per- 
ception and  volition,  and  may  act  with  intelli- 
gence in  removing  or  avoiding  an  irritant;  and 
tliat  the  functions  and  stmctnres  of  the  ner- 
vous system  constitute  a  unity  altogether  In- 
consistent with  the  anatomical  assumption  of 
foar  diatinct  and  separate  sets  of  nerves,  and 
a  corresponding  fouifold  set  of  fonctiona. 
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DOWLETABAD 

POVLBTUiD,  or  Dcoehlr  (the  fortunate  citjX 
a  town  Bod  fortreas  of  Hyderabad,  Uindostan, 
atioot  T  m.  N.  W.  of  Aarungabad.  The  for- 
tress is  on  a  hill  500  tl.  high,  about  ISO  ft.  of 
Thich  is  nearlj  perpendicular.    The  entrance 
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Dowtetatad. 

is  bj  a  narrow  passage  cut  through  the  rock. 
Notwithstanding  its  natural  strength,  the  for- 
trees  has  been  takea  several  times,  and  ban 
belonged  to  various  mastera.  Hear  the  town 
are  the  remarkable  cave  temples  of  Ellora. 

DOWN,  a  N.  £.  ooont;  of  Ireland,  province 
of  Ulster,  bordering  on  tlie  Irish  sea  and  the 
connties  Antrim  and  Armagh ;  area,  956  sq. 
m.;  pop.  in  1871,  277,775.  Near  the  middle 
nf  the  ooantj  ia  a  group  of  hills,  and  in  its  8. 
W.  part  are  the  Moume  monntaina,  some  of 
whose  suDimita  are  among  the  highest  pealis  in 
N.  Ireland ;  bat  with  these  exceptions  the  sur- 
face is  generally  level.  There  are  several  riv- 
ers, bnt  only  the  Lurgan,  which  flows  along  the 
northern  boundary,  and  the  Bann,  are  impor- 
tant. All  the  streams  and  the  lakes,  which 
are  numerous,  abound  in  fish.  Lough  Strang- 
ford  in  the  G.  port  is  a  large  inlet  of  the  sea, 
with  which  it  communicates  by  a  deep  channel. 
The  county  contains  many  mineral  springs,  and 
is  one  of  the  best  cultivated  counties  of  Ireland, 
producing  grain,  peas,  beans,  potatoes,  turnips, 
&C.  Cattle,  chiefly  for  dairy  purposes,  and  hogs 
are  reared  in  great  numbers.  There  are  eitensi  ve 
qnarries  of  limestone,  sandstone,  and  slate ;  and 
granite,  coal,  and  chalk  also  occur.  The  most 
important  manufacture  is  that  of  linen,  though 
there  are  also  cottcm  and  woollen  mills.  The 
climate  is  bealthy  and  somewhat  cold,  and  the 
people  generally  are  in  better  condition  tlian  < 
those  of  most  Irish  counties.  Fishing  occupies 
many  of  the  inhabitants.  Borne  mteresting  and 
very  ancient  remains  are  found,  and  there  are 
rain*  of  abbeys  and  castles  of  the  middle  ages. 
The  chief  towns  are  Downpatrick,  the  capital, 
•oil  Newij. 


DOWHEB,  lata,  on  American  naval  officer, 
born  in  Canton,  Mass.,  in  17S0,  died  in  Charles- 
town,  Aug.  11,  18o6.  He  entered  the  navy  as 
a  midshipman  in  June,  1802,  and  was  in  the 
frigate  New  York  during  the  war  with  Tripoli. 
In  May,  1803,  he  dis- 
tjnguished  himself  in  a 
---<  _  ^  boat  attack  npon  some 

'^'  J--^T  TripoUtan  feluccas.  In 

^— --^"^  .^^  March,   1807,  he  was 

-"^;  ^  made  lieutenant,  and 

-T=ri  in  the  war  of  1812  he 

served  as  executive 
officer  of  the  frigate 
<  Essex,  Capt.  Porter, 
during  her  celebrated 
cruise  in  the  Pacific. 
Among  her  numerous 
prizes  was  the  whale 
ship  Geor^ano,  which 
Capt.  Porter  fltted  as 
a  cruiser,  with  IS 
guDs,  named  the  Es- 
sex Junior,  and  placed 
under  the  command 
of  Lieut.  Downes,  who 
retained  this  powtjon 
until  the  capture  of 
the  Essex  and  the 
conversion  of  the  Essex  Jnnior  into  a  cartel. 
In  1818  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  mas- 
ter commandant,  and  in  1815  he  command- 
ed the  bri^  Epervier  in  the  squadron  em- 
Sloyed  agamst  Algiers  under  Decatur.  On 
une  17,  181C,  the  Epervier  asMsted  in  the 
capture  of  the  Algerine  frigate  Ha^ouda  otf 
Cape  de  Gatt.  Two  days  afterward  the  Eper- 
vier and  three  of  the  smaller  vessels  of  the 
squadron  captured  the  Algerine  brig  of  war 
Estido,  22  guns  and  180  men,  off  Oape  Palos. 
After  the  conclusion  of  peace  with  Algiers, 
Deoatnr  transferred  Downes  to  his  own  ship, 
the  Gneniere.  In  March,  1817,  he  became 
captain,  and  from  1819  to  1821  commanded 
the  frigate  Macedonian  in  the  Pacific.  In 
1828-'9  he  commanded  the  Java  fn  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  thim  1832  to  18ft4  the  squadron 
in  the  Pacific.  On  bis  way  to  his  station  he 
attacked  (Feb.  fl,  18S2)  and  nearly  destroyed 
Quallah  Batoo,  on  the  coast  of  Sumatra,  where 
an  outrage  had  been  committed  on  an  American 
vessel.  His  sea  service  terminated  with  his 
cruise.  From  1887  to  1842,  and  from  ISSO  to 
1852,  he  commanded  the  navy  yard  at  Boston. 
DOWNING,  Aminw  JacksMj  an  American 
landscape  gardener,  born  in  Newburgh,  N.  Y., 
Oct.  80,  1815,  drowned  in  the  Hudson  river, 
near  Yonkers,  July  28,  1862.  From  an  early 
age  his  tastes  were  directed  to  horticulture, 
botany,  and  the  natural  sciences,  which  the 
oocnpation  of  his  father,  a  nurseryman,  gave 
him  many  opportunities  to  cultivate.  His 
school  education  was  acquired  chiefly  at  an 
academy  in  the  neighboring  town  of  Mont- 
gomery. He  returned  home  at  the  age  of  IS 
to  oHsist  an  elder  brother  tn  the  management 
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ot  the  nnrMty,  bat  coDtianed  a  ooorae  of  Mlf- 
edncA^on  which  gave  him  &  broad  ^neral 
onltare.  At  the  age  of  80  he  determined  to 
beoonie  s  mrsl  srohitect,  and  began  to  Tiait 
the  neighboring  estates  on  the  HadBon,  to  en- 
large his  experience  and  confirm  hie  theories 
of  landscape  ^rdening.  Three  je&re  later  he 
erected  oo  bis  estate  an  elegant  mansion, 
which  afforded  the  first  practical  illastretion 
of  the  bniider^B  conception  of  an  American  m- 
ral  home.  His  career  aa  an  author  properly 
begins  with  the  publication  in  1841  of  his 
"  Treatise  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Landscape  Gardening."  As  a  pioneer  of  its 
class  in  thiacoantTy,  it  attracted  attention, 
and  the  author's  extensive  information,  cor- 
rect taste,  and  appreciation  of  the  conditions 
of  rarat  architecture,  gave  it  immediate  popu- 
larity and  a  position  as  a  standard  anthor- 
itj,  both  in  America  and  England.  "  Oottage 
Beeklences  "  (1842)  was  received  with  equal 
favor;  and  until  his  death  Downing  condnned 
to  be  the  chief  American  authority  in  rural 
art  In  194S  appeared  simultaneously  in  Lon- 
don and  Now  York  bis  "  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees 
of  America;"  and  in  1S46  he  became  editor 
of  the  "  Horticulturist,"  published  in  Albany, 
for  which  he  wrote  an  essay  every  month  un- 
til the  close  of  his  life.  In  1849  he  wrote 
"Additional  Notes  and  Hints  to  penons  about 
building  in  this  oonntry,"  for  an  American  re- 
print of  Wightwiok's  "  Hiuta  to  Toung  Arohi- 
leats,"  and  in  1860  published  his  "  Archlteotare 
for  Ooontry  Honsea."  His  renuuning  work 
was  an  edition  of  Mrs.  Loudon's  "  Gardening 
for  Ladies."  The  anmrner  of  18C0  he  passed 
in  England,  chiefly  among  the  great  conntiy 


oommiasiona,  aod  was  intrnsted  In  ISOl  with 
the  laying  out  of  the  public  gronnds  in  the  citv 
of  Washington,  in  tbe  vicinity  of  the  oapitoi, 
the  president's  house,  and  the  Smithsonian  in- 
stJtution.  Id  the  midst  of  these  labors  he  took 
passage  at  Newbnrgh  on  July  28,  18G3,  in  the 
steamboat  Henry  Clay,  for  New  York.  Near 
Yonkers  the  boat  took  fire,  and  he  was 
drowned  in  endeavoring  to  reach  the  shore.  A 
memoir  of  him  by  George  W.  Curtis,  and  a 
"Letter  to  his  Friends,"  by  Miss  Bremer,  who 
had  been  his  guest  during  her  visit  to  Amer- 
ica, were  prefixed  to  a  collection  of  his  oontri- 
bationa  to  tfa«  "  Horticulturist,"  published  in 
ISS4,  nnder  the  title  of  "  Rural  Essays." 

DOWHPATIICK,  a  maritime  town  and  parlia- 
mentary borough  of  Ireland,  capital  of  county 
Down,  situated  a  short  distance  from  the 
month  of  the  Quoyle  in  Longh  Strangford,  21 
m.  8.  8.  E.  of  Belfast,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  rail;  pop.  in  1871,  4,164.  It  is 
divided  into  English,  Irish,  and  Scotch  quar- 
ters, has  a  cathedral  and  tJie  diocesan  school 
of  the  Anglican  diocese  of  Down,  Roman  Cath- 
olic, Presbyterian,  and  Uethodist  places  of 
worship,  a  county  court  house,  prison,  infirm- 
ary, and  fever  hocftital.    Near  tlie  town  la  a 
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new  Imiatic  asylum.  A  email  export  trade  is 
carried  on  by  means  of  vessels  of  100  tons  from 
Lough  Strangford.  It  has  manafactnres  of 
leather,  linen,  soap,  and  beer.  The  four  holy 
wells  of  St.  Patrick,  to  which  pilgrims  reeort 
from  all  parts  of  Ireland,  are  near  the  town. 
Downpatrick  is  aud  to  be  the  oldest  city  of 
Ireland,  and  was  the  chief  residence  of  St. 
Patrick. 

DOWSt  Ttaaas,  an  American  book  collector, 
bom  in  Charlestown,  Mass.,  Deo.  28, 1773,  died 
inGambridgeport,Nov.  4,1SGS.  Hehasaome- 
tjmes  been  called  "  the  literary  leatfierdresaer." 
His  father,  Sleazer  Dowse,  was  a  leather  dress- 
er, and  was  driven  with  his  family  from 
Charlestown  on  June  17,  1775,  his  house  being 
one  of  those  banted.  He  settled  at  Sherbom, 
Middlesex  co.,  where  Thomas  spent  his  boy- 
hood and  youth.  He  had  no  other  education 
than  that  of  the  town  school.  On  att^tuDg 
his  m^ority  be  entered  the  service  of  a  leather 
dresser  at  Roibnry,  Masa.,  and  remained  in 
this  employ  ten  years.  He  once  informed  a 
friend  that  at  the  age  of  88  hie  highest  income 
was  %26  a  month ;  that  he  had  never  pud  $5 
for  conveyance  from  one  place  to  another, 
never  owned  a  pair  of  boots,  and  then  pos- 
sessed several  hundred  volumes  of  good  books 
well  bound.  In  1803  he  set  up  in  businese  at 
Cainbridgeport  as  a  leather  dresser,  and  por- 
sned  the  occupation  anocessfally  till  he  was  far 
advanced  in  life.  From  the  earBeet  period  be 
devoted  a  large  part  of  his  inc<Kne  to  the 
pnrchaae  of  books.  By  diligent  search,  great 
knowledge  of  bibliography,  shrewdneae,  and 
strict  economy  in  his  pnrchases,  he  amaseed  a 
very  remarkable  libraiy-  ^^  conriated  of  about 
6,000mi8odlaneousvolnmes,  generally  in  good, 
often  in  elegant  bindings,  and  of  the  best  edi- 
tions. It  wasmostly English,  though  containing 
translations  of  tije  principal  authors  in  the  an- 
cient 1anguu;es  and  the  cultivated  langaages 
of  modern  Europe.  It  Is  estimated  to  have 
cost  (40,000.  He  bei^aeathed  it  to  the  Masn- 
clinsetta  historical  society,  who  depoeited  it  in 
a  special  room  of  their  building  in  Boston. 
He  also  left  |10,000  as  a  permanent  fimd  tor 
the  conservation  and  care  of  the  library.  A 
collection  of  admirable  engravings  and  water- 
colors,  which  he  drew  in  a  lotteiy  about  1620, 
was  given  to  the  Boston  Atheneum. 

DQXOLOGT  (Gr.  ASfa,  glory,  and  U^rtx,  to 
ascribe),  in  general,  an  ascription  celebrating 
the  grandeur  and  majesty  of  God.  In  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  church  it  is  applied  particularly 
to  the  angelic  hymn  or  canticle  of  praisewhich 
is  anng  in  celebrating  the  mass,  and  is  oth- 
erwise called  the  Gloria  tn  exeelnt.  This  is 
also  styled  the  greater  doiology,  to  distingni^ 
it  from  the  lesser,  or  Gloria  Patri,  which  is 
usually  Bung  alter  the  chanting  or  recitation  of 
a  psalm.  Both  doxologies  are  traced  to  the 
eartiest  periods  of  the  ohnroh,  and,  though 
slightly  and  temporarily  modified  daring  ue 
prevalence  of  some  heresies,  have  not  been  per^ 
manently  changed.    They  both  have  a  fia.t»  in 
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tba  lita^  of  the  Anglican  chnrcb,  and  are  of 
oomiDon  Dse  in  Ui«  aerrice  of  other  branches 
of  Proteataotism. 

MTLE,  ElAard,  an  EngliBh  artist,  born  in 
London  in  1826.     From  bis  father,  Jobn  Do7]e, 
an  able  political  oaricatnrist,  he  inherited  a 
taste  for  Lnmorous  illnstrstlon,  and  a  few  jears 
after  the  eetablisbment  of  "  Fanoh  "  became 
known  to  the  publio  bj  bis  designs  pabtiuhed 
in  tliat  paper.    His  polit- 
ical caricatnres  are  sin- 
gnlarlf  free  from  direct 
peraonalities,  bat  his  ha- 
morona   illnstrations   of 
London  life   afford  the 
beat    examples    of    his 
harmless  wit  and  graee- 
fnl  fanoj.      The  aerieB 
entitled   "  Hannen  and 
Cnstoma  ofy'Snglfshe," 
thoagh    oateoeiblj  car- 
icatnrea,     are    In    fact 
sketches  of  the  erer;- 
da?  life  of  the  people. 
The  "Continental  Tonr 
of  Messrs.  Brown,  Jones, 
and     Robinson"    -ib    a 
■omewhat    exaggerated 
view   of  the  lights  and 
shadowy  of   travel    on 
the  continent.     In  1860, 
taking  umbrage  at  the 
very  severe  attacks  of 
"Poncb"  upon  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarohj, 
Dojle  severed  his  connection  with  that  paper, 
since  which  time  be  bos  employed  his  pencil 
rbieflr  in  illustrating  books  of  fairj  tales  and 
■imil^    pnblicalions,  including    "  The  Ftirj 
Ring,"  "  Fairy  Tales  from  all  Nations,"  I-eigh 
Hnnt'a  "Jar  of  Honej,"  Rnskin's  "King  of 
the  Golden  River,"  &c.    He  also  illnstrated 
"  The  Newcomes  "  of  Thackeray.     In  IBBd  he 
poblished  a  Christinas  book  entitled  "  In  Fairj 
Land :  Piotnres  frmn  the  Elf  World." 

IWZT,  Batahart,  a  Dntoh  orientaliat  and  hii- 
torian,  of  French  extraction,  born  in  Leyden, 
Feb.  21,  1820.  He  studied  in  Leyden,  where 
he  graduated  in  1S44,  and  has  been  since  ISSO 
prrfesaor  of  history.  His  princiral  works 
are:  Bte&erthm  mlr  PhUt«ir»  et  la  lUtiTalarB 
i'Etpagne  pendatU  le  moj/en~dg«  (2  vols.,  Ley- 
den;  2d  ed.,  1860),  in  wbich  he  exposed  the 
fiUifications  of  the  monkish  chroniclers;  Al- 
UaUcari  (with  Dngos,  £rehl,  and  Wright,  2 
Tola.,  185e-'61)  ;  ffittoire  dat  MunUmant 
^Etpoffne  nuquA  la  conquiU  dt  FAndahuM 
par  tm  Almoratidet  (4  vols.,  1861);  Met  h- 
Mmiimu*  (Qaarlem,  ISflS) ;  and  Seriptorum 
Arabam  Loci  de  Abiaditu  (S  vols.,  Leyden, 
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9UtBES¥ElA  (Drag's  Rock),  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  Siebengebirge  range  or 
"seven  hills"  (though  their  nnmber  is  really 
greater),  on  the  right  btmk  of  the  Rhine,  near 
B<nui.  The  ascent  of  the  steep  moontain, 
vJiioh  la  aboat  1,060  ft.  high,  amply  rewards 


the  traveller  by  the  l)«anty  of  the  scenery  of  the 
river  and  valley  and  of  the  ac^joining  panora- 
ma of  rain-clad  moontdns.  On  the  summit  of 
the  Drachenfels  are  the  rnios  of  a  castle  of  the 
12th  century,  and  two  monaments  of  the  ser- 
vices of  the  Siebengebirge  militia  in  the  struggle 
of  181S-'16.  Here  also  is  a  quarry  which  has 
furnished  stone  for  the  cathedral  of  Cologne, 
and  beoce  called  Dembrveh  (cathedral  quarry). 


Knlni  on  tha  DnebaJBla, 

The  beantr  of  this  moontain  has  been  a  frniUnl 
theme  with  poets  of  everj  land.  Its  name  is 
explained  by  a  tradition  of  a  dragon  wbich  in- 
habited a  cavern  in  its  sides,  and  was  slsin  by 
Siegfried,  the  hero  of  the  Nibelnngen  lay. 

DUraU,  ameaaure  both  of  weight  and  value 
among  the  ancient  Greeks.  In  either  case  it 
was  oomposed  of  8  oboii,  and  was  the  -,^.  part 
of  the  mina,  and  the  r^  part  of  the  Attto  tal- 


AlhenlaB  Dncbms  (enct  iIh). 

ent.  The  drachma  was  the  principal  nlver  otnn 
of  the  Greeks,  and  its  value  was  from  IS'SO 

to  17'06  cents.  The  drachma  or  drachm  men- 
tioned by  Jewish  writers  was  the  Greek  coin, 
which  becsme  current  among  the  Jews  in  the 
latest  period  of  their  national  existence. 

DKICO,  the  author  of  the  dnr^ol,  the  first 
written  code  of  laws  at  Athens,  which  he  Js 
supposed  to  have  published  in  the  SBCh  Olym- 
piad (beginning  624  B.  C).  Almost  nothing 
is  known  of  bis  life,  bnt  he  appears  to  have 
been  of  distinguished  birth  and  virtue,  honor- 
ed for  bis  severe  manners  and  his  large  ex- 
perience in  pnblic  affairs.    The  exact  incidents 
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which  led  to  the  formatioa  and  adoption  of  his 

code  are  uaknown.  It  is  the  opinioD  oF  moat 
writers  that  he  framed  it  in  accordance  with  a 
spontaneous  demand  of  the  people,  who  were 
weary  of  lawleMness.  lie  took  the  citizen  at 
the  moment  of  liia  birth,  prescribed  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  should  be  nourished  and 
educated,  and  followed  him  with  directions 
through  the  epochs  of  life.  The  penaltj'  of 
death  was  to  be  inflicted  for  almost  ever^ 
crime.  The  slightest  offence,  he  said,  deserved 
death,  and  he  knew  no  punishment  more  ee- 
vete  for  the  greatest.  lie  carried  his  severity 
to  a  fantastic  extreme,  ordering  pnniahment  to 
be  inflicted  upon  a.  stntue  whose  fall  had  in- 
jured a  man.  So  violent  a  code  could  not  last, 
and  within  SO  jears  Athens  was  again  in  an- 
archj.  Draco  died  at  the  cuhnination  of  his 
glory,  npon  theisleof  jEgina.  Suidas  says  that 
as  he  entered  the  theatre  there  and  received 
the  acclamations  of  the  people,  he  was  stifled 
'  amid  the  moss  of  caps,  robes,  and  cloaks,  which 
in  accordance  with  custom  they  threw  upon  him 
as  a  mark  of  honor. 

bRlCCT,  a  town  of  Middlesex  co.,  Uass.,  on 
the  N.  hank  of  Merrimack  river,  opposite  Low- 
ell, with  which  it  is  connected  by  two  bridges; 
pop.  in  1870,  2,078.  It  bordera  on  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  is  traversed  by  Beaver  river,  whicli 
supplies  it  with  water  power.  It  is  mainly  an 
agricultural  town,  but  contains  two  woollen 
mills,  one  of  which  haa  IB  acts  of  cards,  82 
looms,  and  a  capital  of  1500,000.  There  b 
also  a  paper  mill. 

DUGOEIN,  an  oriental  word  signifying  in- 
terpreter. It  is  applied,  in  the  Ottoman  em- 
pire and  the  courta  of  the  further  East  and 
of  Barbary,  to  men  who  know  several  lan- 
guages, and  act  as  interpreters  between  for- 
eigners and  the  natjvea.  What  was  former- 
ly a  necesuty  for  commercial  relations,  has 
since  become  so  for  pnrposes  of  diplomacy.  At 
.Constantinople  the  oflioe  of  prime  dragoman, 
throngh  whom  the  sultan  receives  the  com- 
munications of  Christian  ambassadors,  is  one 
of  the  most  important  of  the  Snbtime  Porte. 
Dragomans  are  also  attached  to  each  of  the 
foreign  legations  at  oriental  courts,  and  aa  soch 
they  enjoy  the  privileges  of  diplomatic  oiBcers. 
The  French  government  trains  a  number  of 
young  men  to  fill  these  positions. 

DBiGON,  on  animal  often  allnded  to  in  the 
Bible,  Boppoeed  by  some  to  bo  the  crocodile, 
and  by  others  to  refer  in  some  ]inssages  to  a 

ries  of  giant  serpent,  or  to  a  wild  beast  like 
jackal  or  wolf.  According  to  Robinson's 
Calmet,  it  is  not  improbable  that  St.  John  had 
in  mind  the  enormous  boa  of  Africa  and  the 
East  when  he  described  the  symbolic  great  red 
dragon. — In  mythology,  the  dragon  is  a  fan- 
tastic animal,  variously  represented  aa  of  im- 
mense size,  with  wings,  thorny  crests,  powerful 
olawB,  and  a  snaky  tail  and  motion.  He  figured 
in  the  ancient  conceptions  of  the  Orient  and  of 
the  classical  nations,  was  a  familiar  subject  in 
the  tniddle  ages,  is  still  an  emblem  of  universal 
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nse  among  the  Chinese,  and  seems  to  have  ex- 
isted almost  everywhere  except  in  nature.  The 
pterodactyl  and  ramphorhynchus  of  the  meso- 
zoic  age,  though  probably  extinct  long  before 
the  era  of  man,  would  have  fiirnisbed  excellent 
foundations  for  the  dragon  of  tradition. 

DRAGON  (draco,  Linn.),  an  iguanian  lizard  of 
the  subfamily  of  acrodonta,  or  thoae  having 
the  teeth  implanted  in  the  bony  substance  of 
the  jaws,  to  which  they  firmly  adhere  by  the 
base  of  the  roots.  The  head  is  triangular, 
flattened,  and  covered  with  small  irregular 
scales,  sometimes  ridged;  the  small  circolar 
and  tubular  nostrils  open  at  the  end  of  the  ob- 
tuse snout;  the  tongue  is  thick  and  spongy, 
with  a  round  single  extremity ;  the  anterior 
teeth  are  three  or  four,  and  resemble  incisors; 
behind  these  the  median  ones  are  conical,  like 
canines,  and  there  are  generally  two  pairs  in 
each  jaw;  the  posterior  teeth,  or  molars,  are 
tricuspid  and  compressed ;  under  the  neck  is  a 
long  dewlap,  and  on  each  aide  a  triangtar 


Dnco  AmbtlMiu. 

While  some  species  have  no  external  ear,  tn 
others  there  is  a  small  drcalar  membrsnoaa 
tympanum.  The  neck  is  slightly  compressed ; 
the  Dody  has  a  central  dorwl  depression,  and 
is  coTcred  above  and  below  with  email  imbri- 
cated ridged  scales.  Dragons  are  at  onc«  dis- 
tingnishea  from  all  other  reptiles  of  this  order 
by  the  horizontal  expanuon  *of  the  akin  of  the 
sides  into  a  kind  of  wing,  supported  chiefly  by 
tbe  first  all  false  ribs,  which  are  extended 
horizontally  outward.  This  flying  membraae 
is  semicircular,  about  aa  wide  as  the  arm  is 
long,  free  in  front,  but  attached  behind  to  the 
interior  part  of  the  thigh :  in  a  state  of  rest  the 
animal  keeps  it  folded  like  a  fan  along  the 
body,  and  when  leaping  from  branch  to  branch 
spreads  it  like  a  parachute  to  snstua  it;  it 
cannot  be  moved  aa  an  active  organ  of  flight, 
lite  the  wing  of  a  bird  or  the  membrane  of  the 
bnt.  The  fore  and  hind  limbs,  each  with  five 
toea,  are  of  about  the  same  length,  the  lat- 
ter hdng  flattened,  with  the-  posterior  border 
fringed  with  serrated  scales;  there  are  no 
femoral  pores;  the  tail- is  very  long,  sleudw, 
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wide  and  flat  at  the  base,  round  at  the  end, 
with  rhomboid&l  imbricated  scalee,  stronglf 
ridged  beneatii.  Among  the  apociee  witb'a 
viiible  t^mpaimiii,  and  the  nasaf  openingfl  di- 
tteUd  laterally,  are:  1.  The  Mnged  dragon 
[D.fimbriatvt,  Knhl),  with  the  thighs  fringed 
behind  irith  triangalar  scales,  and  with  longi- 
todiul  white  linea  on  the  wings;  the  general 
color  above  is  an  olive  grajr  with  shades  of 
bmvD  in  transverse  bands,  and  whitish  be- 
loir;  this  is  the  largest  speciee  described  b; 
Dnm^  and  Bibron,  the  total  length  being 
about  11  in.,  of  which  the  bod;'  is  onlj  S ;  it  is 
pecnliar  to  Java,  8.  The  flying  dragon  {J>. 
J)a»dmii,  Dam.),  from  Java,  grayish  above 
TiCh  black  spots,  and  the  wings  marbled  with 
the  sune;  total  length  about  9  in.  Several 
other  species  are  described  from  the  East  In- 
£es.  There  are  two  species  which  have  the 
tjrapanom  concealed  nnder  the  skin,  consti- 
tatiog  the  genus  draenrumltu  of  Wiegmann ; 
thtae  are  the  lined  dragon  {J).  Itneatiu,  Dan- 
din)  of  Amboyna  and  Celebes,  abont  S}  in. 
long,  with  the  back  ash-colored,  and  the  wings 
grejiah  brown  with  longitudinal  white  lines; 
and  the  Philippine  dragon  (B.  tpiloptenu, 
Wi^m.),  from  the  neighborhood  of  Uanila, 
aboat  ei-  in.  long,  with  red  wings  spotted  with 
black  or  brown,  and  throat  yellow  with  black 
iota.  Dragons  live  almost  entirely  in  trees 
aad  feed  npon  inaeots,  which  they  catoh  with 
great  dext^ty. 

MlflHEm,  DeaodM^  an  Italian  contrabas- 
wt,bon)in  Venice,  Apnl  7, 1763,  died  in  Lon- 
don in  1S46.  His  father  was  a  player  npon  the 
doable  bajK,  and  the  yonng  Dragonetti  made 
nch  progresB  npon  the  instrument  as  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  prodigy  at  the  age  of  13.  He  was 
the  6Tst  to  make  a  aolo  instroment  of  the  nn- 
«)«ldy  doable  baas.  At  the  age  of  24  he  took 
aphis  reeidence  in  London,  wherehe remained 
during  the  rest  of  his  life  as  first  doable  bass 
n  the  royal  theatre  and  at  the  philharmonic 
eoncolB.  He  was  esteemed  the  most  accom- 
plished player  upon  his  instniment  of  his  time, 
and  wrote  for  it  many  pieces  in  which  wore 
inCrodaoed  passages  tjiat  hitherto  had  been 
deemed  praotioabie  only  for  the  violin.  The 
iutraments  that  he  played  were  a  aoperb  Gas- 
pcro  da  8alo  and  a  Stradivarins. 

HUMS  PLT  ilibtlittla,  Linn.),  an  insect  of 
the  family  »ahvlieom«i  of  Latreitle,  or  odorutta 
(Fabr.),  and  the  order  newroptera.  The  insects 
of  thia  genns,  called  in  this  coantry  "  devil's 
darning  needles,"  in  the  perfect  form  are  light 
ud  grtoefill  fliers,  of  the  most  brilliant  and 
bcantifol  colors,  with  foar  large,  shining,  deli- 
cate*winge  of  nearly  equal  size ;  the  mouth  is 
provided  with  strong  homy  mandibles  and 
•piny  maxilUe  ;  the  eyes  are  lateral,  large,  and 
inilliant,  with  three  Btemmata  on  the  top  of 
the  head ;  the  uitennn  consist  of  from  three  to 
HI  joints ;  the  legs  are  short,  sii  in  number, 
directed  forward,  arising  fh)m  a  firm  thorax 
of  three  nnited  segmmts ;  the  abdomen  is  very 
long,  a  flattened  cylinder,  soft,  without  sting 
vou  71.— 18 
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or  piercer,  and  in  the  males  terminated  by  two 
lamellar  appendages.  In  some  genera  the  male 
sexual  organs  are  placed  in  the  second  abdom- 
inal ring,  and  those  of  the  female  in  the  last 
ring;  the  female  deposits  her  eggs  on  aouatio 
plants  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water.  From 
their  lightness  and  beauty  the  French  call  them 
demoUellu.  They  are  among  the  most  vora- 
cious and  cmel  of  insects,  darting  with  swift- 
ness and  ferocity  npon  gnats,  mosqaitoes,  but- 
terflies, aod  almost  any  soft-bodied  winged  in- 
sect, eating  even  their  own  ^cies.  They  are 
in  no  way  iignrious  to  man,  but  are  directly 
beneficial  in  destroying  many  noiions  insects. 
They  hover  over  pools  in  search  of  prey,  or 
dart  from  a  post  or  fence  upon  insects  coming 

larva  state,  which  they  pass  in  the  water.  The 
larv»  have  fdx  feet,  and  a  very  complicated  ar- 
rangement of  the  parts  forming  the  nnder  lip, 
which  covers  the  face  like  a  mask,  concealing 
the  month;  they  crawl  stealthily  along  the 
bottom,  and  spring  their  jdnted  mask  npon  in- 
eeoteand  even  small  fishes  with  great  precifflon. 
By  a  valvnlar  apparatus  at  the  end  oi  the  tail, 
they  draw  in  and  expel  water,  as  a  means  of 
locomotion.  They  remain  several  months  in 
the  water,  and  change  their  skins  several  times. 
The  nymphs  have  radimeutary  wmgs,  and  when 
they  are  ready  to  assume  their  final  change 
the  brilliant  eyes  of  the  future  fly  may  be  seen 
throagh  the  envelope;  they  crawl  out  of  the 
water  npon  some  bank  or  aqnatic  plant,  where 
the  pupa  skin  becomes  dry  and  crisp  and  bursts 
open  on  the  back.  During  the  drying  of  the 
wings  the  insect  bends  the  body  into  a  cres- 
cent, that  the  delicate  tissue  may  not  be  dis- 
turbed by  contact  with  any  foreign  substance. 
The  anterior  nervnrcs  of  the  wings  must  be 
very  strong,  though  light,  to  permit  the  rapid 
vibrations  of  these  organs;  tbeir  section,  aa 
in  the  bntterfiy,  presents  lie  form  found  by 
engineers  to  be  that  of  the  beam  of  great- 
est strength  and  lightness,  viz. :  the  greatest 
amount   of  material    thrown   into  the  oval 
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flanges,  connected  by  the  thinnest  possible 
median  support  According  to  Drnry,  these 
insects  are  two  years  in  reaching  the  perfect 
form  from  the  egg;  after  flying  about  a  few 
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weeks,  and  having  performed  the  act  of  repro- 

daction,  the  winga  become ra^ed,  tbestreneth 
fails,  and  they  soon  die.  M.  Poey  says  that 
at  certain  seasons  the  north  winds  sweep  hosts 
of  them  into  the  neighborhood  of  Havana ;  in 
Belgium  in  1S54  a  swarm  was  seen  exMnding 
three  quarters  of  a  mile,  the  lowest  individuals 
flying  at  a  height  ol  about  six  feet. — The  re- 
stricted genns  Ubellula,  of  which  nearly  20 
species  inhabit  New  England,  has  a  flattened, 
moderately  long  body,  an  almost  globular 
head,  the  eyee  contignoua  or  approiimate, 
and  the  wings  horizontal  when  at  rest.  The 
larvra  are  short  and  thicli,  rough  and  of  a 
dirty  color;  they  have  five  appendages  to 
the  tail.  The  genus  a»h7ia  (Fab.)  includes 
the  large  species,  with  long  slender  bodies, 
which  keep  the  wings  expanded  when  at  rest ; 
the  larvEe  are  larger,  long  and  slender,  with 
the  abdomen  flat  below  and  ronnded  above ; 
this  includes  the  L.  grandia  (Linn.),  the  larg- 
est and  most  predaoeous  of  tlie  British  gen- 
era; there  are  abont  a  dozen  species  in  Massa- 
chusetts.     In  the  genus  agrum    (Fab.)    the 


wings  are  perpendicular  during  repose,  the  head 
transversal,  and  the  eyes  far  apart ;  this  in- 
cludes the  species  with  the  slender  and  filiform 
abdomen,  sometimes  of  extraordinary  length ; 
the  larvw  are  small,  with  round  slender  bodies 
terminating  in  three  feathery  appendages ; 
there  are  about  ten  northern  species  well 
known,  many  of  them  delicate  and  beantifiil; 
among  the  foreign  species  are  some  of  the 
niost  brilliaut  of  insects.  Many  of  the  finest 
American  species  uf  this  family  are  described 
and  figured  by  Drury. 

DBieOIPS  BLOOD,  a  resinous  substance  ob- 
tained from  the  fruits  of  several  small  palms 
in  the  £aet  Indies,  from  the  tmnk  oidraeama 
draeo,  a  large  tree  growing  in  the  Canary 
Islands  and  Azores,  and  frorapleroearpuidraeo, 
a  tree  of  the  West  Indies  and  South  America. 
It  occurs  in  oval  masses,  stioliB,  and  dislfs.  It 
is  inodorous  and  tasteless,  insoluble  in  water, 
but  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  the  volatile 
and  fixed  oils,  with  which  it  forms  red  solu- 
tions. It  was  formerly  employed  in  medicine 
as  an  astringent,  but  is  nearly  or  quite  inert 
It  is  sometimes  used  to  impart  color  to  plasters, 
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but  is  valued  chiefly  as  an  ingredient  of  paints 
and  varnishes. 

DUetnClf  AV,  a  town  of  France,  capital  of 
the  department  of  Yar,  41  m.  N.  E.  of  Toulon ; 
pop.  in  laae,  9,819,  It  lies  in  a  fertile  valley, 
surrounded  by  high  hills  covered  with  rich 
vineyards,  and  is  well  built,  with  several  elegant 
edifices  and  numerous  fauntelns.  It  contains 
a  library  of  about  20,000  volumes,  a  cabinet  of 
medals  and  of  natural  history,  law  courts,  a  bo- 
tanic garden,  n  communal  college,  and  a  fine 
eloek  tower.  The  inliabitants  are  employed 
chietly  in  the  mlk  mills  and  soap  works  of  the 
environs,  and  in  preparing  and  selling  oliveoiL 
DrognigniLu  was  founded  in  the  6th  century. 
It  sufiered  greatly  in  the  religious  wars  of  the 
18th  and  ITth  centuries. 

MUINIGE,  the  art  of  freeing  land  from  sn- 
perfluous  water  by  caaung  it  to  flow  ofl*  in 
channels  or  through  porous  substances,  Tha 
system  of  drainage  adopted  for  dtiea  and 
towns  will  he  treated  in  the  article  Sbwebaob. 
The  art  is  of  especial  interest  in  its  application 
to  the  reclaiming  of  wet  lands,  ana  the  im- 
provement of  those  through  which  water  does 
not  find  a  ready  exit.  The  ancient  Romans 
constructed  open  drains  for  conveying  the  SQ- 
perfieial  water  from  their  lands.  In  England, 
public  attention  was  directed  to  the  iiuurioua 
efi'ects  of  water  retuned  in  cultivated  landa 
by  the  treatise  of  Capt.  Walter  Blytb  in 
1662.  The  author  condemned  the  shallow 
open  drains  in  common  use,  and  recommended 
straight  trenches  reaching  below  the  spring  of 
"cold,  spewing,  moyst  water,"  which  he  re- 
garded as  the  source  of  the  "  corraption  that 
feeds  and  nourisheth  therush  orflagg,"  even  to 
the  depth  of  three  or  four  feet,  and  the  filling 
in  of  the  trenches  with  stones,  or  fagots  cov- 
ered with  turf.  It  was  long  before  the  excel- 
lence of  this  system  was  generally  recognized, 
emd  little  attention  appears  to  have  been  di- 
rected to  it  until  the  latter  part  of  the  next 
century.-  About  the  year  iffl*  a  farmer  of 
Warwickshire,  Mr.  Elkiugton,  discovered  that 
when  an  impervious  stratuAi  beneath  the  soil 
was  perforated,  the  water  welled  up  and 
flowed  away ;  and  he  hence  inferred  that  tlka 
water  in  wet  lands  came  chiefiy  from  subter- 
ranean sources,  and  might  be  removed  by  tap- 
ping the  stratum  that  couflned  it.  On  this 
theory  he  established  an  original  system  of 
drainage,'  and  was  remarkably  succesBtnl  in 
seeking  out  the  sources  of  the  water,  which, 
after  reaching  by  an  auger,  he  drew  off  in  a 
single  deep  channel.  This  system  come  into 
exten«ve  practice  in  England  and  Scotland, 
and  its  imperfections  wore  not  fully  appreciated 
till  after  the  introduction  of  the  system  of 
James  Smith  of  Deanston,  in  162S.  This  was 
contrived  with  reference  to  the  removal  of  the 
water  on  the  snr&ce,  as  well  as  that  beneath 
the  soil,  and  was  in  fact  the  practice  recom- 
mended nearly  200  years  before  by  Oapt.  Blyth. 
A  series  of  parallel  drains  were  sunk  in  the 
direction  of  most  rapid  descent,  and,  bting  par- 
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tially  fiUcd  with  etoaes  small  enongh  to  pas.'! 
through  a  three-inch  ring,  were  covered  over 
with  soil.  At  the  bottom  a  main  drain  was 
contracted,  generally  in  stone  work  or  with 
toes.  The  new  practice  met  with  great  opposi- 
lioD  from  the  advocates  of  Elkington's  metbod, 
bat  finall;  came  to  be  regarded  aa  the  onl; 
complete  Bjstem  applicable  in  all  cases.  In 
some  instances  the  other  plan  may  no  donbt  be 
economically  adopted.  The  drains  came  at 
last  to  be  made  cnietly  of  tiles,  for  the  mana- 
&ctare  of  which  the  first  jaachine  waa  inveot- 
ed  by  the  marquis  of  Tweeddale.  The  prac- 
tice has  been  aaccessfully  introdaced  into  the 
United  States,  and  drain  tiles  are  now  a  con- 
nderable  branch  of  manafactore.— Wet  lands 
are  well  known  to  be  unfavorable  to  the  pro- 
dnction  of  large  crops:  it  is  also  tme  that 
srana,  potatoes,  grass,  &c.,  are  sounder  and 
better  when  raised  npon  lands  not  subject  to 
excess  of  moistnre.  The  soils  that  retain  it 
■fe  correctly  described  as  cold,  while  the  more 
poTons  soils  are  called  warm.  From  the  ex- 
periments of  Ur.  Parkes  in  a  bog  in  Lancashire, 
It  appears  that  by  givlnjf  free  passage  to  the 
vater  through  a  cold  soil  hy  thorough  drain- 
age, its  temperature  at  the  depth  of  seven 
inches  may  De  raised  10*  above  that  of  nn- 
druaed  a^J^'i^i'^S  Ibi"^  °^  ^^^  same  quality. 
Thus  drainage  produces  the  effect  of  a  wanner 
climate,  and  may  add  in  fact  maoy  days  to  the 
season ;  and  this  not  merely  by  reason  of  the 
warmth  extended  for  a  longer  period,  hnt  in 
the  spring  the  soil  b  sooner  prepared  for  cnl- 
tivation,  and  may  be  in  condition  for  ploagh- 
ing  and  planting  even  two  weeks  before  neigh- 
boring land  of  similar  quality  in  other  respects 
woold  admit  of  working.  While  freqnent  ac- 
cesaon  of  water  is  a  great  benefit  to  lands 
through  which  it  finds  a  ready  passage,  its  re- 
tention impairs  in  various  ways  the  fertility  of 
the  soil,  it  prevents  the  pulverization  of  the 
ewth  by  the  plough  and  harrow,  and  the  cir- 
culation of  air  to  the  roots  of  the  plants.  It 
DOnrishes  a  growth  of  nosious  plants,  and  in 
woodlands  its  iiqurious  efiect  is  seen  in  the  pro- 
duction of  many  lichens,  fungi,  and  other  para- 
sces  ntxm  the  trees.  Open  ditches  may  be 
made  m  the  lower  grounds,  where  natural 
Streams  are  not  convenient  for  receiving  the 
drainage  from  the  underground  ditches,  which 
ore  made  by  laymg  tiles  in  trenches  and  cover- 
ing them  with  soil.  A  section  of  an  under- 
ground drain  is  represented  in  fig.  1.  Borae- 
times  coarse  stones  are  used,  but  tdes  are  pref- 
erable on  account  of  their  less  liability  to  be- 
come clogged.  Several  kinds  of  tile  are  made, 
each  b^g  suitable  nnder  cert^n  circum- 
stances. They  are  from  0  to  10  in.  in  diameter, 
and  Irom  1  to  3  ft.  in  length.  They  are  made 
of  nearly  the  some  kind  of  clay  as  brick,  and 
are  baked  sufSoiently  to  include  as  much  po- 
rosity ond  toughneaa  as  possible.  The  different 
forms  generally  in  use  are  represented  in  fig. 
8.  Any  variety  may  be  large  or  small.  The 
tiorseBhoe  tile  may  be  laid  upon  flagpng  or 


boards,  and  all  of  them  sbonid  be  placed 
deep,  out  of  the  way  of  frost  and  the  plough. 
— In  Europe  the  largest  draining  operations 
have  been  those  for  reclaiming  immense  tracts 


of  submerged  or  boggy  lands,  some  of  which 
were  altogether  below  the  level  of  natoral 
drainage.  Aa  early  as  1436  attention  was  di- 
rected in  England  to  the  possibility  of  reclaim- 
ing the  fens  bordering  the  river  Ouse  and  its 
tributaries,  now  known  as  the  Bedford  Level. 
These  covered  an  area  of  about  400,000  acres, 
which  in  ancient  times  appears  to  have  been 
in  a  condition  for  cultivation.  The  tract  pre- 
sents bnt  very  limited  natural  channels  for 
conveying  the  water  into  the  sea  on  the  north- 
east. The  attempt  to  embank  and  deepen 
these  in  the  15th  century  was  unsuccesstbl, 
bnt  it  was  renewed  by  the  earl  of  Bedford  in 
1684.  In  three  years  he  expended  £100,000  in 
embankments  for  keeping  out  the  waters  of  the 
rivers,  and  removing  those  within  by  pumping. 
This  attempt  also  failed;  but  in  1649  his  son 
recommenced  operations,  and  succeeded  after 
an  expenditure  of  £300,000  more.  From  that 
time  the  lands  reclaimed  have  been  kept  free 
from  water  by  machinery  worked  by  wind- 
mills. Among  the  numerous  drunage  chan- 
nels cat  through  these  lands  are  two  nearly 
parallel,  more  than  20  m.  in  length,  and  bodi 
navigable,  serving  to  cut  off  a  long  circuitons 
reach  of  the  river  Onse.  By  other  direct  chan- 
nels made  during  the  present  century  above 
the  outlet  of  the  same  river,  and  also  of  the 
neighboring  river  Nene,  many  thousand  acres 
more  have  been  reclaimed.  The  steam  en^ne 
has  been  advantage  on  sly  subatitnted  in  many 
instances  for  the  windmills ;  and  it  has  been 
found  practicable  to  estimate  closely  the  power 
and  expense  required  to  keep  an  area  of  given 
extent  thoroughly  drained.  The  annuel  fall 
of  rain  averaging  26  in.,  there  wonld  be,  with  a 
very  moderate  allowHiice  for  evaporation,  2  in. 
per  month  of  water  to  bo  raised,  or  IJ-  cubic  feet 
of  water  aaamaximum  on  every  square  yard  of 
surface.  Tlie  amount  on  an  acre,  T,260  cubic 
feet,  may  be  raised  10  ft.  and  discharged  in 
about  2  hours  and  10  minutes  by  the  power  of 
one  horse.  A  steam  engine  of  lO-horse  power 
could  then  each  month  raise  to  the  same  neight 
and  discharge  the  water  from  1,000  acres  in 
232  hours. — The  dramage  of  Haarlem  lake  in 
Holland,  underlaken  in  1839,  wat 
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oi>eratdi>n  of  this  class.  From  an  area  of  70 
Bq.  m.  of  average  depth  of  water  of  1S(  ft., 
ritnated  below  the  level  of  aaj  slnioes  that 
ooold  be  oonatraoted,  it  was  required  to  raise 
the  water  aa  average  height  of  IS  ft.,  and  to 
an  estimsted  possible  Siuoont  of  85,000,000 
tons  in  a  montb.  Ad  enormoas  Bt«ain  en^ne 
was  coDstrnoted  in  London  for  working  II 
pmnps  of  63  in.  diameter  each  and  10  ft.  stroke, 
the  maiimnm  capacity  of  all  which  waa  to 
radse  112  tons  of  wat«r  10  ft.  at  each  stroke. 
Theae  were  set  urooiid  the  circular  tower 
which  contained  the  engine,  and  ^m  the  np- 
per  poridon  of  which  the  baTance  beams  radi- 
ated, one  for  each  pnmp.  They  ruaed  in  ao- 
tnal  work  60  tons  per  stroke,  discharging  the 
water  in  a  large  canal  88  m.  long,  and  from 
116  to  130  ft.  wide.  Two  other  sinular  engines 
were  applied  t«  tie  same  work,  and  the  pnmp- 
iag  waa  continned  from  May,  1848,  to  July  1, 
1^3.  Tlien  the  area  was  thoroughly  drained. 
The  entire  eipenaes  from  the  Qommenc«ment 
of  operations  in  1889  to  the  close  of  1656  were 
estimated  at  £748,446,  which  would  be  more 
than  paid  by  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the 
lands.  The  draining  of  the  take,  howevor,  in- 
oreased  a  difficulty  which  will  be  appreciated 
by  a  consideration  of  the  system  of  drainage 
in  Holland.  Along  much  of  the  seaboard  of 
that  oonntry  the  waters  of  the  ocean  are  kept 
fivm  overflowing  die  land  by  immense  dikes. 
The  conntry  is  divided  into  several  distriota, 
called  bydraolio  adminiatratious,  each  of  which 
has  three  divisions  of  sorfaoe,  viz. :  natural 
lands,  ba^s,  and  polders.  The  basins  oom- 
prise  the  marshes,  lakes,  canals,  and  drains, 
naving  one  aorfaoe  level,  which  is  below  high 
and  above  low  tide,  and  connect  with  the  sea 
by  slnices  fiimiBhed  with  gatos,  whiah  open 
when  the  internal  waters  are  higher  than  the 
external,  and  shot  when  they  are  lower.  The 
polders  are  lauds  which  lie  below  the  snr- 
fooe  of  the  waters  in  the  basins,  and  can  only 
be  kept  dry  by  pnmping.  The  Eynland  by- 
draolio administration  comprises  805,000  acres, 
which  before  the  draining  of  Haarlem  lake 
was  divided  into  76,000  acres  of  natural  lands, 
56,000  acres  of  basin,  and  178,000  acres  of 
polder  lands;  bot  nnce  the  addition  of  the 
lake  to  the  latter,  the  basin  covers  only  11,600 
acres,  while  tiie  polder  lands  have  an  area 
of  217,600  ecrea.  Now  the  bauns  are  the  rea- 
ervMTS  of  the  waters  which  are  rdsed  from  the 

Elders  and  also  of  the  drunsge  from  the  nat  oral 
■do.  When  the  tides  are  regalar,  at  every 
ebb  they  empty  a  portion  of  their  contents, 
and  thus  maintain  a  capacity  to  receive  the 
natnral  and  artiiloial  drunage  nntjl  the  next 
ebb ;  bnt  if  by  the  action  of  the  winds  the  ex- 
ternal waters  are  held  at  a  higher  level  than 
those  in  the  basins  through  the  period  of  an 
ebb  tide,  a  collection  of  water  in  tne  latter  en- 
enea,  and  may  oome  to  equal  their  capacity. 
Before  this  occurs,  however,  the  pumping  from 
the  polders  most  cease,  for  some  space  must  be 
allowed  for  the  natnral  drunage.    At  aboat 
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the  mean  level  of  the  tides  in  the  Zuyder  Zee 
there  b  a  mark  npou  a  pile  which  is  called  the 
A.  P.,  or  Amsterdam  pile,  and  which  is  the 
point  of  reference  for  regulating  the  height  of 
water  in  the  basbs.  There  is  also  a  mark  for 
each  administration,  called  the  point  of  arrei^t 
This  point  is  not  at  the  same  level  for  all  the 
adminiatratious,  some  being  allowed  to  con- 
tinne  their  pompbg  operations  longer  than 
others.  If  tlie  water  m  the  basins  were  al- 
lowed to  become  too  high,  there  would  ba 
danger  of  the  overflowing  and  breaking  away 
of  the  dikes.  It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  tlie 
area  of  the  basins  is  an  important  matter.  If 
it  bears  only  a  small  proportion  to  that  of  the 
laud  to  be  drained,  they  soon  become  filled, 
and  unless  they  can  empty  their  contents  into 
the  sea,  the  drainage  of  the  polders  mnst  cease, 
and  consequently  they  wiJI  become  overflowed. 
As  the  range  of  tide  along  the  Dutch  coast  is 
aboat  S  ft.,  only  a  small  range  of  rise  and  fall, 
or  capacity,  can  be  allowed  for  the  basins, 
when  their  area  bears  so  small  a  proportion  to 
that  of  the  drained  lands  as  jt  does  in  the  Ryn- 
laud  hydraulic  administration  aince  the  drain- 
age of  Haarlem  lake  has  so  greatly  reduced 
the  basin  area.  One  cireumstanoe  has  been 
taken  advantage  of  in  the  work  of  druning, 
whioh  is  tliat  the  S.  W.  winds  raise  the  lerel 
of  the  waters  in  the  N.  E.  portion  of  the  ba- 
nns BO  that  tbey  may  continue  to  discharge 
their  contents  lo^er  than  they  could  if  they 
remained  level.  The  S.  W.  end  of  the  Zuyder 
Zee,  also,  by  having  its  water  level  depressed, 
can  continue  to  receive  the  druuage  from  the 
lands  longer  than  if  the  snrface  remained  level. 
The  wind,  therefore,  is  utilized  as  a  source  of 
work  or  energy,  which  goes  far  to  make  up  for 
the  losq  incurred  by  diioinution  of  the  area  of 
the  basins.  The  draining  of  Haarlem  lake  hsd 
Income  a  matter  of  necessity  more  tlian  of 
utility;  for,  as  it  lies  in  a  peat  formation  of 
great  depth,  connected  nitn  other  lakes,  the 
barriers  were  coustaotiy  being  washed  away, 
which,  by  increasing  the  surface  of  the  water, 
allowed  the  waves  to  become  higher  by  the 
action  of  tlie  wind ;  and  thus  the  surrounding 
country  became  subject  to  innndation. 

DUK^  Daalel,  an  American  physician,  bom 
in  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  Oct.  20,  1786.  died  m 
Cincinnati,  Nov.  6,  1862.  His  father  emi- 
grated to  Mason  co.,.Ky.,  in  1788,  where  Dan- 
iel lived  until  bis  I6th  year  on  a  small  farm. 
In  December,  1600,  with  very  little  education, 
he  was  placed  nnder  the  care  of  Dr.  William 
Ooforth  of  Cincinnati  as  a  student  of  medi- 
cine, and  in  1804  commenced  practice.  In 
1816  he  graduated  at  the  nniveraity  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  in  1817  he  lectured  one  session 
in  the  Transylvania  medical  school  at  Lexing- 
ton, Ky.  In  December,  1818,  on  his  personal 
application,  the  legislature  of  Ohio  granted  a 
charter  for  the  medical  college  of  Ohio  at  Cin- 
cinnati, and  also  established  there  the  commer- 
cial hospital.  In  the  aotamn  of  1820  the  for- 
mer iustitntion  waa  opened  for  atndents,  and 
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(or  <wo  seaaions  Dr.  Drake  was  connected 
Tith  it  In  1833  he  again  became  professor  in 
the  Transjlfviia  scIidoI,  and  Afterward  in 
BKdical  coDegw  at  Fhiladelpbia,  Loaisville, 
ud  Qndnnati.  A«  a  profeBsor  of  the  theory 
ud  practice  of  medicine  be  held  an  eminent 
jKoitioa,  and  a*  a  |>ractitioner  his  reputation 
was  coeitennve  with  the  Mississippi  vallej. 
His  writings  were  volnminone,  but  generatl? 
art  intended  for  permanent  use.  Mia  first 
rauiderable  work  was  "  An  Historical  and 
Smatific  Aoconnt  of  Oincinnati  "  (1815).  Hia 
luC  work,  (HI  which  his  fame  as  an  anther 
priDcipallr  rests,  wa«  "A  Systematio  Treatise, 
liisbirical,  etiologioal,  and  praotioal,  on  the 
Woripal  Digeaaes  of  the  Interior  VaJley  of 
Smb  America,  as  thej  appear  in  the  Oanca- 
Bin,  African,  Indian,  and  Esqoimanx  Yarietiea 
of  its  Population"  {2  vols.,  ]860-'54).  A 
memoir  by  Edward  D.  Mansfield  was  pnb- 
Gded  in  Cincinnati  in  ISfiS. 

HULE,  Sir  Fnads,  on  En^ish  navigator, 
bora  n«ar  Tavistock,  Deronsliire,  according  to 
mii«  inthoritiee  in  1G89,  and  to  others  in  1545 
orlSM,  died  near  Puerto  Bello,  Dec.  87, 1S9G. 
He  recaved  a  scanty  education  through  the 
Gberelity  of  a  kinsman,  and  was  apprenticed 
lotbe  master  of  a  bart^  who  bequeathed  him 
UtT«swL  Being  thus  at  the  age  of  18  years 
k  good  sailor  and  the  proprietor  of  a  ship, 
he  made  commercial  voyages  to  the  bay  of 
Biscay  sod  the  coast  of  Guinea.  He  then  sold 
bis  vessel  and  invested  the  proceeds  with  all 
hit  uvings  in  the  expedition  of  Capt.  Haw- 
Uai  to  Mexico  in  I66T,  receiving  the  command 
of  the  JndKh.  The  fleet  was  attacked  by  the 
^iardi  at  Ban  Jnan  de  TJina,  and  only  two 
«f  the  rii  ships  escaped.  Drake  returned  to 
Eiglsnd  with  a  loss  of  his  entire  property, 
ni  frnitlenly  petitioned  the  court  of  Spain 
tv  indenmity.  Enraged  by  his  treatment,  he 
begsB  to  ss3  with  the  avowed  object  of  pilla- 
ing  the  Spaniards.  InlSTOfaeobt^nedacom- 
miraion  fWim  Queen  Elizabeth.  In  10T2  he 
•noed  two  ships  at  Plymonth,  with  which, 
jeined  by  a  third  at  Port  Pheasant,  on  the  coast 
rf  South  America,  he  made  a  descent  npon 
Sew  Granada,  captured  and  plundered  vori- 
OM  Spuiish  settlementa,  and  made  at  the  es- 
p«ii)e  of  his  enemies  a  fortune  vastly  larger  than 
(bit  they  had  taken  from  him.  He  returned 
to  England  in  1578,  and  was  welcomed  as  a 
lien).  While  at  Darien  be  had  seen  from  a 
noant«n  top  the  waves  of  the  Faoiflo,  and 
W  there  coacelved  the  purpose  of  an  eipe- 
wioB  into  those  waters.  Under  the  patron- 
Ki  of  Eliiabeth,  he  set  sail  from  Plymouth, 
Dm.  IS,  1577,  with  five  vessels  and  104  gentle- 
men and  sailors,  to  follow  the  roate  which  had 
WM  traced  by  Magellan.  Drake  pillaged  the 
^pwish  settlements  of  Pern  and  Chili,  cap- 
to^  a  royal  galleon  richly  laden  with  plate, 
ua  took  poweenon  of  California  in  the  name 
of  the  queen  of  England ;  and  then,  fearing  to 
mwt  the  Spaniards  in  superior  force  if  he  re- 
oinied,  he  Kught  to  find  a  N.  E.  passive  to  the 


Atlantic.  Bepelled  by  the  severe  cold,  he  de- 
termined to  make  the  circuit  of  the  globe.  He 
traversed  the  Pacific  ocean,  the  archipelago  of 
the  Spice  islands,  and  the  Indian  ocean,  doubled 
the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  arrived  at  Ply- 
mouth in  November,  1580.  Eliiabeth  received 
him  with  favor,  and  soon  afterward  knighted 
him  and  partook  of  a  banquet  on  board  of  his 
ship.  The  ruptnre  which  followed  between 
Elizabeth  and  Philip  II.  gave  Drake  a  new 
opportunity,  and  within  one  year  be  captured 
and  pinndered  Cartagena  and  several  otiier 
towna,  burned  the  forts  of  San  Antonio  and 
Saint  Augustine,  and  visited  and  brought  away 
the  remuns  of  the  colony  which  Baleigh  had 
planted  in  Virginia.  In  1687  he  was  placed 
in  command  of  a  fleet  of  about  SO  soil  de- 
signed to  attack  IJie  Spanish  ports.  He  de- 
stroyed 100  ships  in  the  harbor  of  Cadiz,  and 
captured  an  immense  carraok,  from  papers 
in  which  the  English  first  learned  the  value 
of  the  East  India  traffic,  and  the  mode  of  car- 
rying it  on.  In  1588,  as  vice  admiral,  he  com- 
manded one  squadron  of  the  fieet  by  which, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  elements,  the  "in- 
vincible  armada"  was  annihilated.  In  1589 
he  ravaged  the  coasts  of  the  Bpaniah  penin- 
sula, and  in  lC92-'8  was  a  member  of  parUa- 
ment  for  Plymouth.  In  1S94,  a  report  having 
reached  England  that  Spain  was  preparing  a 
fieet  more  nnmerons  and  powerful  than  the  ar- 
mada, he  ag^n  entered  the  service.  Oonvinoed 
tliatthe  West  Indies  was  the  point  where  Spain 
could  be  best  attacked,  he  sailed  for  America 
in  1696  with  2S  vessels,  in  company  with  Ad- 
miral Hawkins.  A  divided  command  produced 
ite  usual  bad  results,  and  their  first  attempts 
were  inharmonione  and  fruitless.  At  Porto  Bioo 
Hawkins  died,  either  of  a  wound  or  of  cha- 
grin, and  Drake  then  gained  new  triumphs. 
He  burned  Santa  Marta,  Banoheria,  Kombre 
de  Dioa,  and  Rio  Hacha;  bnt  a  fatal  malady 
broke  ont  among  hie  sailors,  snd  as  he  heard 
of  the  defeat  of  a  division  of  his  forces  which 
he  had  sent  to  operate  by  land,  he  fell  sick  and 
died  from  the  combined  effecta  of  fever  and 
of  mental  agitation  on  acconnt  of  the  reverses 
of  the  expedition,  and  was  buried  at  sea, 

DUKE,  nMrkb,  a  German  sculptor,  bom 
in  Fyrmont,  June  28,  1805,  He  began  life  as 
a  meclianic,  and  strn^led  agunst  poverty  un- 
til at  length  his  talent  was  recognized  and  de- 
veloped by  Ranch.  His  first  work,  represent- 
ing a  madonna,  was  purchased  by  the  empress 
of  Russia.  His  busts  of  his  teacher,  of  Scbin- 
kel,  andof  the  Hnmboldtsmade  his  reputation; 
and  be  eventually  became  a  member  and  pro- 
fessor of  the  academy  of  Beriin,  In  1886  he 
Sroduced  a  bust  for  the  Meser  monument  at 
ignabrOak,  and  in  1844  he  completed  a  colosral 
group  allegorically  representing  the  eight  prov- 
inces of  Prussia,  for  the  royal  palace.  Among 
his  subsequent  works  are  two  large  marble 
Htatuesof  Frederick  William  III.,  one  in  Stettin 
(1845),  and  the  other  in  the  Thiergarten  of  Ber- 
lin (1650);  Oken's  bust,  and  the  statue  of  the 
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el«otor  John  Frederick,  in  Jena  (1668) ;  one  of 
Prince  Malte-Pntbns,  in  ROgon  (1S5Q) ;  one  of 
Melanclithoii,  in  Wittenberg;  theculossatequea- 
trian  statue  of  Frederick  WiUiam  III.,  in  Co- 
logne (1864) ;  and  the  statne  of  Schinkel,  in 
Berlin  (1869). 

DKAK&Jwtph  ■•iMUi,  an  American  poet, 
bom  in  New  York,  Aug.  T,  179G,  died  there, 
Sept  21,  1830.  He  lost  bis  father  in  earlj 
life,  and  with  three  Bisters  struggled  againxt 
adverutr.  He  studied  medicine,  and  shortJy 
after  tAing  hie  degree  ia  1816  married  a 
daughter  of  Hanr;  Eckford,  the  eminent  ship 
builder,  which  placed  him  in  affluence.  James 
Fenimore  Cooper  and  Plt&^Greene  Halleck 
were  among  his  most  intimate  associates,  and 
a  oonverBatlon  between  them  as  to  the  poeti' 
oal  uses  of  American  rivers,  in  the  absence  of 
bistorioal  asaociations  sach  as  belong  to  the 
streams  of  the  old  world,  was  the  occasion  of 
Drake's  longest  and  moat  imaginatiTe  poem, 
"The  Culprit  Faj,"  written  in  Angnet,  1816, 
He  travelled  iu  Europe  in  1818,  and  during  his 
tour  addressed  several  witty  poetical  epistles 
to  his  friend  HaUeck.  In  1819  Drake  and 
Halleck  formed  a  literary  partnership,  and 
contributed,  under  the  various  signatures  of 
"Croaker,"  "Croaker,  Jr.,"  and  "Croaker  & 
Co.,"  ntanf  effective  and  amusing  verses  to  the 
New  York  "  Evening  Poat."  The  "  Croakers  " 
were  collected  and  mclnded  in  an  edition  of 
Halleok's  poems  pnbliahed  in  18B9.  Drake's 
health  faiung,  fae  passed  the  winter  of  1819-'20 
in  New  Orleans.  But  the  progress  of  con- 
sumption oonld  not  be  arrested,  and  a  few 
months  after  his  return  to  New  York  he  died 
at  his  reridence  in  Park  row,  and  was  buried 
at  Hunt's  Point  in  Westchester  count]'.  His 
death  called  forth  a  beantiful  poetical  tribute 
from  Fitz-Qreene  Halleok,  In  183G  a  volume 
^  of  Drake's  poetry,  including  his  most  popular 
poem,  "The  American  El^,"  was  published 
in  New  York  by  bis  only  daughter,  Mrs.  Janet 
Halleck  De  Kay.  No  American  poet,  with  the 
exception  of  Bryant,  baa  attwned  on  equally 
early  matarity  of  poetic  genius.  Almost  all 
of  his  poems,  including  "The  Culprit  Fay," 
were  written  before  he  was  21,  whde  several 
were  produced  at  the  age  of  16. 

SUKE,  NathiH,  an  English  physician  and 
niscellaneona  writer,  born  in  York  in  1766, 
died  at  Hadleigh,  Suffolk,  June  7,  1886.  He 
was  educated  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh, 
and  practised  his  profession  in  Hadleigh  from 
17Q2  till  his  death,  during  which  time  he  was 
a  frequent  contributor  to  literary  and  medical 
periodicals.  His  works  are  numerous;  they 
mclude  "  Shakespeare  and  his  Hmcs  "  (2  vols. 
4to,  London,  1817),  and  many  volumes  of  es- 
says, criticisms,  aod  illustrationaof  the  writings 
of  the  age  of  Qnccn  Anne. 

MULE.  SaHid  Gardicr,  an  American  author, 
homat  Pittafield,  N.  H.,  Oct.  11, 1708.  He  was 
educated  at  the  common  schools  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  between  the  ages  of  20  and  27  was 
a  district  school  teacher.    He  removed  to  Bos- 


ton, and  in  1626  established  an  antiquarian  book 

store,  the  first  of  its  class  in  the  United  States. 
In  1626  his  literary  and  antiquarian  labors 
commenced  with  the  republication  with  notes 
of  Church's  "Entertaining  History  of  £ing 
Philip's  War,"  of  which  several  editions  have 
since  appeared.  In  1833  he  reprinted  five  old 
tracts,  which,  with  the  preceding  work,  com- 
prise in  his  opinion  all  that  can  be  recovered 
in  relation  to  King  Philip's  war.  In  1632  ap- 
peared his  "Indian  Biography,"  and  in  1833 
the  "Book  of  the  Indians,  or  History  and  Bi- 
ogr^ihy  of  the  Indians  of  North  America,"  a 
work  of  high  authority  for  facts,  and  of  which 
the  11th  edition,  much  enlarged,  appeared  in 
1661.  His  remaining  publications  on  Indian 
history  are  "Old  Indian  Chronicles"  (1836), 
"  Indian  Captivities  "  (1839),  "  Tragedies  of  the 
WilderneB8'\l841)."  Introduction  and  Notes  to 
Hubbard's  Indian  Wars"  (2  vols.,  1865),  "The 
old  Indian  Chronicle  "  (a  new  series,  1867),  and 
"  History  of  the  Five  Years'  French  and  Indian 
War"  (ISTO).  Among  his  important  contribu- 
tions to  American  history  are  a  "Memoir  of 
Sir  Walter  Ealeigh"  (1862),  "Introduction 
and  Notes  to  Uather's  Relation"  (1862),  and 
"Annals  of  Witchcraft  in  the  United  States" 
(1869).  Mr.  Drake  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  New  England  historical  and  genealogical 
society,  its  president  in  1BG8,  and  for  many 
years  editor  of  its  quarterly  "Register."  In 
]896-'60  he  resided  in  London.  —  His  son, 
Fbanois  S.  Dbaes,  published  in  1872  a  "Dic- 
tionary of  American  Biography  "  (1  toL  8vo, 
Boston;  new  ed.,  1874). 

DUMA  (Gr.  Spa/ia,  from  ^>-<to  do  or  act),  a 
story  represented  by  action.  The  prindple  of 
imitation  is  inherent  in  human  natnre ;  piunt- 
ing,  sculpture,  and  the  drama  must  be  coeval 
with  society,  and  have  been  practised  In  some 
form  by  almost  every  nation.  Among  the 
South  sea  islanders  a  rude  kind  of  drama  was 
discovered.  In  China  the  drama  dates  from 
remote  ages.  The  war  dance  of  the  Indian 
and  the  African,  intermingled  with  pantonu- 
mic  descriptions  of  the  preparations  for  battle, 
the  stealthy  advance  upon  the  foe,  the  combat, 
and  the  death  of  the  enemy,  is  essentially  a 
dramatic  exhibition.  But  that  form  of  the 
drama  which  is  accepted  and  followed  in  Eu- 
rope, divided  chiefly  into  tragedy  and  comedy, 
was  the  creation  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  The 
religious  festivals  of  Bacchus  were  believed  to 
have  been  introduced  into  Greece  by  Melam- 
puB.  Id  the  Bacchic  ritual  an  ode  in  honor 
of  the  god  was  recited ;  and  to  produce  the 
best  ode,  which  should  be  selected  by  the 
priests  to  bo  inserted  into  their  ceremony,  be- 
came a  favorite  contest  among  the  poets.  A 
goat  was  either  the  principal  sacrifice  at  the  al- 
tar, or  the  prize  awwiled  to  the  successful  com- 
petitor ;  thus  from  the  two  words  Tfiiyoi,  goat, 
and  v^i,  song,  came  the  Greek  rpaniSla,  tragedy 
(literally,  goat  song).  Inlikemanner,  attherus- 
tic  festivals  or  harvest  homes  of  the  Greeks, 
semi-religious  ceremonies,  composed  of  odes 
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■ndd>jie«9  in  honor  of  Baochns,  were  enacted. 
These  odes,  being  more  genial  and  comic,  were 
called  nufi^Co,  oomedj,  from  Kii/iit,  village,  and 
lXi(Ut«rally,  the  Bong  of  the  village). — Theear- 
fiwtknown  form  of  drama  is  the  dithjrambas,  a 
hjmn  in  honor  of  Bacchus,  »ong  bj  a  cborna 
tceompanied  bj  mnrio,  gesture,  and  dances. 
Aboot  STO  B.  0.  Snaarion,  a  itative  of  Megara, 
recited  an  ode  at  Athens.  In  G86  Theepig,  a 
BttiTe  of  Icaria,  recited  an  ode,  with  reaponees 
bj  a  dithjrainbic  chorus ;  in  this  we  perceive 
the  first  germ  of  dialogne.  Such  were  the 
rude  elements  foond  b;  JGschylns  abont  SOO, 
■ud  out  of  them  he  created  the  drama  as  we 
now  behold  it  Nothing  essential  has  since 
teeo  added  to  its  Btmcture.  He  removed  the 
eh(Hiis  into  the  backgroond,  and  oaed  them 
0017  as  an  anziliarj.  He  brought  a  second 
actorapon  the  scene,  and  introduced  dialogae  i 
thu  the  drama  became  an  action  inatead  of  a 
narrative,  fie  invented  scenery,  ooatume,  and 
machinerj.  Banishing  the  tewd  and  Baccha- 
nalian character  from  the  dithyrambio  hymn, 
be  supplied  its  place  with  pure  tragedy.  From 
lus  works  were  gathered  those  rules  called 
the  nnities,  referred  to  by  Aristotle.  These 
changes  were  wrought  within  80  years.  His 
npansion  of  the  drama  caused  Uia  Atheni- 
ID*  to  hiuld  the  great  theatre  of  Baochns,  the 
LenBOm,  the  fonuer  theatre  having  broken 
iowa  nnder  the  pressure  of  the  people  gather- 
ed 10  witness  a  representation  m  whirfi  ^s- 
di j!m  and  Pratinas  were  rivals.  Thirty  years 
liter  Sophocles  introduced  a  third  actor,  and 
thus  difffised  the  dialogue  and  fertilized  the  ac- 
tion. Aa  a  dnuDBtio  poet  he  surpassed  j£schy- 
Ins  by  a  noble  graee  and  a  sweet  mnesty.  F\f- 
teen  yeara  afterward  Euripides  enabled  Greece 
to  behold  as  cootemporanes  the  three  greatest 
pnrefy  tragic  poets  the  world  has  produced. 
In  reviewing  titeir  works  we  must  remember 
that  jEschylos  was  the  creator  of  that  fanciful 
world  which  Sophocles  and  Euripides  culti- 
vated. The  dramas  of  ./Eschylus  are  dark, 
gioomy^  and  terrible ;  thunder  and  lightning 
are  their  atmosphere,  and  demigods  their  dra- 
matit  pertonm;  his  human  beings  are  gigan- 
tic in  moral  stature,  and  removed  above  our 
sjmpathiee.  Sophocles  drew  human  nature 
as  it  ought  to  oe.  Euripides  depicted  men 
and  women  as  they  were.  The  origin  of  the 
drama  ia  popularly  but  erroneoasly  ascribed 
to  ThMpia.  This  improvisatore  did  no  more 
than  improre  upon  the  dithyrambua ;  h«<  first 
organized  a  regular  chorus,  and  invented  dan- 


i  kind  of  ballet  farce. 
tragedy  of  the  Qreeks  was  a  fable  or  a  series 
of  events  begotten  of  each  other  in  a  natural 
aeqnence.  It  began  with  a  simple  portion,  so 
selected  that  the  auditor  required  no  explana- 
tion to  understand  the  present  condition  of 
ofi^irs.  The  development  of  the  characters 
was  required  to  be  wmnltaneons  with  the  oc- 
titm,  the  one  being  involved  in  the  other.  The 
action  should  not  stray  from  the  one  place 


beyond  such  a  limit  as  the  time  employed  in 
the  performanoe  luiglit  naturally  permit ;  nor 
shoold  a  lapse  of  time  take  place  during  the 
piece  longer  than  one  day.  These  unities  of 
action,  place,  and  time,  however,  so  stromous-. 
ly  insisted  upon  by  the  French  dramatists,  were 
not  always  strictly  observed  by  the  Greeks. 
Aristotle  refers  indistinctly  to  the  unity  of 
action ;  he  says  in  reference  to  the  unity  of 
time :  "  Tragedy  endeavors  as  much  as  poa- 
sible  to  restrict  itself  to  a  single  revolution  oS 
the  Bun."  Of  the  unity  of  plaoc  he  says  noth- 
ing. The  Greek  tragedy  was  often  composed  in 
trilogies,  or  three  distinct  plays,  all  eonnected; 
SDch,  for  example,  was  the  trilogy  of  ^sehy- 
Iqs,  formed  of  the  "  Agamemnwi,"  the  "Oho(l- 
phori,"  and  the  "Eumenides."  '  In  the  first, 
Agamemnon,  returning  from  the  siege  of  Troy, 
is  murdered  by  hia  wife  Clytemnestra ;  in  the 
second,  Orestes,  Agamemnon's  son,  avenges 
bis  father  by  the  alanght«r  of  his  mother ;  in 
the  third,  Orestes  is  pursued  by  the  Furies  for 
this  unnatural  deed;  the  goda  cannot  agree 
upon  his  case  until  Minerva  deddea  in  hia 
favor,  and  releases  him  from  the  torture  of  the 
avenging  divinities.  These  three  coigoined 
formed  a  complete  action.  The  early  history 
of  comedy  ismore  obscure  than  that  of  tragedy. 
The  earliest  comic  poet  of  whom  we  have  re- 
muns  is  Aristophanes,  who  flourished  nearly  a 
century  after  jEschylns.  He  was  the  last  of 
what  was  called  the  old  school.  Comedy  waa 
divided  into  three  forms,  tbe  old,  the  middle, 
and  the  new.  In  the  first  or  old  comedy,  the 
characters  were  real  living  personages,  who 
were  freely  satirized  under  t^eir  reu  names. 
This  license  was  soon  so-abused  that  a  law  was  * 
passed  forbidding  the  names  of  real  person- 
ages to  be  used  in  comedy.  This  impediment 
produced  the  second  or  middle  comedy,  where 
the  prohibition  was  evaded  by  ^ving  fictitioua 
names  to  tbe  real  characters,  and  distinguish- 
ing the  individual  intended  to  be  satirized  by 
a  mask  or  by  some  unmistakable  tnfereuce. 
The  middle  comedy  lasted  abont  fiO  years, 
when  it  was  superseded  by  the  third  or  new 
comedy;  in  this  form  tbe  characters  and  the 
subject  were  fictitious,  and  as  the  old  satirized 
and  ridiculed  statesmen,  orators,  and  generals 
under  their  real  names,  so  the  new  was  aimed 
at  abstract  vice,  and^not  at  the  Individual  of- 
fender. As  tragedy  descended  from  the  con- 
tempjation  of  divine  matters  to  depict  human 
woes,  it  gradually  lost  its  grandeur.  So,  also, 
SB  comedy  divested  itself  of  its  direct  influence 
npon  men  and  things,  and  from  a  statesman 
became  aphitosopher,  it  lost  its  pith  and  poWer. 
The  list  of  dithyrambic  poets  preceding  .^schy- 
1ns,  from  700  to  62S  B.  0.,  includes  Archi- 
locbus,  Simonides,  Lasus,  Arion,  Btesichonis, 
Solon,  ^usarion,  Uipponax,  Theognis,  Tliespis 
fbirtb  of  jEschylus),  Afterward  come  Oh<Eri- 
liis,  Phrynichus,  EpicharmuH,  jEachylua  {in- 
vents the  drama,  and  first  exhibits  in  499), 
Chionides,  Sophocles  (first  victory  in  468), 
Euripides  (first    exhibits  in  455),   Cratinua, 
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AriBtArcboS)  Ion,  Crates,  Acbrans,  Melanippi- 
des,  Phereoratea,  Fbrynichoi  tho  oomic  po«t, 
Lfsippna,  EupolU,  Aristophanes  (427),  Aga- 
thon,  Xenocles,  Amipuae,  Sann^rrioOj  Ast;- 
damas,  Antiphanes,  Tbeopompus,  Eubulos, 
Alexia,  HeraclideB,  and  Menander  (6i'Bt  ex- 
hibits in  S21),  after  wbom  tlie  Oreeic  drama 
died  obscnrelj.  The  EomanB  derived  their 
drama  from  the  Greeks.  Terence,  Flantas, 
and  Seneca  are  the  only  Latin  dramatists 
irortbj  of  mention,  and  ^ese  are  bat  trans- 
lators and  imitators  of  the  Greek.  The  only 
element  introduced  by  the  Boiaana  into  the 
drama  was  farce,  an  invention  of  the  Tusosns ; 
buffoonery  became  more  popalar  than  wit.  la 
truth  the  Roman  people  took  little  pleaanro  in 
pure  intellectaal  amusement ;  they  preferred 
to  watch  the  agonies  of  the  body  suffered  in 
the  (urcns,  rather  than  sympathize  with  the 
woes  of  the  sonl  Bimulat«d  in  tbe  theatre. — 
Thus  ended  the  first  or  classic  age  of  the 
drama.  The  second,  or  romantio  age,  gave  its 
first  indication  of  eiiateiice  in  the  ISth  cen- 
tury, when  dramatic  performaooes  called  an- 
tremeU  were  introdnced,  as  the  word  im- 
plies, between  the  serrices  at  royal  banquets 
and  carousals.  These  entremets  soon  became 
pageants,  masks,  and  mummeriet^  and  lasted 
as  distinct  dramatic  entertainments  up  to  the 
period  of  Shakespeare.  Simaltaneoualy  a  dra- 
matic composition  called  a  mystery,  oaually 
foonded  on  pasaagea  of  Scripture,  was  intro- 
duced and  became  a  popular  exhibition  on 
saints'  days.  Subjects  from  the  Bible,  rudely 
treated  in.  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  the 
holy  personages,  were  represenlfid  on  a  stage 
'  erected  in  ue  church  or  church  yard,  t£e 
priests  and  acolytes  bwig  the  actors.  These 
peiformances  were  carried  to  an  abuse,  and 
Woame  so  blasphemous  tiiat  they  were  sup- 
pressed. The  nest  form  of  drama  was  t£e 
morality,  bearing  a  relation  to  the  mystery 
similar  to  that  between  tbe  new  and  old 
comedy  of  tbe  Greeks.  The  morality  was 
aimed  at  abstract  vice,  its  action  was  a  fable, 
its  characters  were  typical.  In  the  10th  and 
lOtli  oe&turiea  biatoriea  began  to  be  written — 
long,  rambling  piecea  of  action  without  form  or 
object,  but  introducing  rudely  the  design  of 
that  romantic  drama  destined  to  so  wondrous  a 
perfection  under  thebands  of  Shakespeare  and 
Lis  colleagues.  As  the  classic  drama  was  de- 
rived from  tbe  dithyramb,  a  pure  poetic  germ, 
subsequently  developed  into  action,  the  roman- 
tic drama  was  derived  from  the  pageant,  mask, 
or  mummery,  a  pantomimic  germ,  sul>sequent- 
ly  developed  into  poetry.  In  the  first  the  ac- 
tion is  subservient  to  the  passion ;  in  the  second 
the  passion  is  aut>serTient  1«  the  action.  In 
the  Elizabethan  age  the  romantic  drama  sprang 
at  once  into  existence ;  and  sa  in  the  single  life 
of  ^^achyloB  tbe  classical  or  Greek  drama 
passed  from  infancy  ta  maturity,  so  Shake- 
speare and  his  colleagues  rwsed  the  romantio 
or  Gothic  drama  from  rudeneas  to  the  highest 
perfection  it  has  ever  achieved.    In  the  roman- 


tic drama  the  nnitiee  of  lime,  place,  and  action 
are  not  observed.  The  poet  is  allowed  nu' 
bridled  license;  prose  and  poetry  may  ba 
mingled  without  rule  or  reason,  beyond  the  ap- 
titude of  each  to  tbe  moment  and  the  cliarac' 
ter,  Tbe  English  dramatista  of  this  age  gave 
originality  at  least  to  the  form  of  t^e  rtmumtia 
drama,  and,  whatever  its  faults,  it  was  new. 
The  French  and  Italian  poets  clai^  to  the  Greek 
models;  Oorneille  and  Racine  were  imitators  of 
Sophocles  and  .Euripides ;  Alfieri  effected  the 
same  ancient  aimpUcity.  As  stndents  of  the 
Greek,  their  individual  merit  is  great ;.  bot  hay- 
ing had  no  share  in  tbe  progress  of  the  drama, 
theybavenoprominentplaceinitsbistory.  The 
Italians  and  Spaniards  at  this  period  oontrived 
a  species  of  performance,  part  pastomime,  part 
ftrce,  part  comedy  of  intngue.  It  was  denved 
from  uioee  Italian  narrators  of  whom  Boeea- 
cio  is  the  beet  type,  and  represented  dramati- 
cally short  and  pithy  tales.  Lope  de  Vegft 
was  the  first  to  inaugurate  tlua  comedy  of  in- 
trigue, and  Calderon  surpassed  him  in  it ;  it 
was  quickly  imitated  and  ^^atly  improved  by 
the  French,  who  by  admitting  more  Il«liali 
elements  gave  it  variety  and  scope.  Hardy, 
Rotrou,  and  Oorneille,  Scarron  and  Qoinault, 
prepared  tbe  public  teste  for  Molito«,  who 
truly  founded  and  made  the  second  or  middle 
age  of  comedy,  as  Sbake^>eare  and  his  col- 
leagues made  the  first  or  old.  Comedy  at  this 
time  munly  occupied  tbe  stage.  In  England 
the  four  great  masters,  Wycherly,  Qoi^^ve, 
Vanbrngh,  and  Farquhar,  brouf^t  forth  Uie 
proae  drama.  In  tbe  beginning  of  tbe  ISth 
century  the  sentimental  drama,  a  mixture  of 
comedy  and  tragedy,  was  introduced,  but  can- 
not be  considered  a  forward  movement  in  the 
art.  In  Germany  it  obtained  great  popularity 
nnder  Eotzebue,  and  at  the  same  time  a  wild 
and  ideal,  often  mythic  and  pbitoaophical  form 
of  dramatic  poetry  was  created  by  Schiller  end 
Gioethe.  These  poete  rather  embellished  dra- 
matic literature  than  added  to  the  development 
or  progress  of  the  drama  as  an  art.  Lesnng; 
their  predeceaaor,  may  be  aoid  to  have  founded 
the  German  drama,  but  be  attempted  no  re- 
form.— The  next  and  last  great  step  which  the 
drama  has  made,  and  one  that  has  become 
prominent  in  the  present  age,  is  the  invention 
of  opera,  or  a  drama  in  which  music  takes  the 
place  of  poetry,  and  the  dramatic  action  is  sub- 
servient to  a  new  musical  development.  It  is 
a  mistake  to  presume  that  an  opera  is  a  raoai- 
cal  drama.  The  musical  form  of  an  opera  and 
ita  dramatic  treatment  are  essentially  different 
from  the  form  and  treatment  of  a  drama  based 
on  the  same  fable.  There  is  also  in  the  form 
of  the  music,  apart  from  the  libretto,  a  plan 
and  proportion  to  wbloh  the  drama  must  be 
subservient. — Among  the  various  minor  forma 
of  tbe  modern  drama  are  melodrama,  &roe, 
vaudeville,  and  pant(»nime.  Uelodrama  owes 
its  invention  to  the  laws  which  restricted  the 
performanoe  of  tragedies  and  comedies  to  oer- 
t^n  privileged  theatres.    Booths  were  ercct- 
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ed  in  vfaieh  seriooa  pantomimeB,  or  draniaa 
vkhoat  iror(U,.were  performed,  aooompanied 
thcougfaoot  with  ezpres«T«  matAo.  Bj  de- 
pew  the  Botora  ventured  a  few  extempore 
phnMB  or  jMts.  This  license  was  gradiullj 
extended,  until  dislogna  was  regnlarij  intro- 
doeed,  and  the  nnuicwoa  only  Dsed  to  aoeom- 
pnj  the  movement  of  the  aeton.y  Melodrama 
It  DOW  nnderatood  to  be  a  drama  whereio  the 
piMJon  and  development  of  character  are  lub- 
Nrnut  to  the  action  and  plot ;  whereas  trag»- 
if  ii  a  drama  where  the  action  and  plot  are 
iiib«ervieiit  to  the  passion  and  development  of 
tluraeter./^FBroe  is  a  humorous  place  of  bnf- 
buiDtrj,  in  which  probability  may  be  ontraged 
both  in  the  incidents  and  character,  and  stands 
in  relation  to  comedy  aa  melodrama  does  to 
tngedy.  Vaudeville  is  an  invention  of  the 
Fmioh  sU^e.  It  has  ita  name  from  vau  de 
Fwv,  wbiob  was  ori^nally  a  satirioal  song 

ining  a  keen,  witty  thoaght,  and  applicable 

■e  popular  person  or  event.  It  was  a  lyric 
tpgmn  invented  in  that  part  of  Komiandy 
called  Yal  or  Van  de  Vire,  and  carried  thence 
toPiris,  where  these  musical  satires  became  the 
n^at,  Preaently  the  writers  of  small  comedies 
thnirthdr  keeneet  epigrams  into  verses  which 
mi^t  b«  snng  to  any  air  that  wonld  happily 
nit  tbem,  and  were  called  vaadevilles.  The 
comic pie«>ee  tbroagh  which  they  were  scattered 
enntiMlly  received  the  name.  When  the  work 
ii  bat  afi^hUy  t^HMkled  with  these  musical 
e^graou,  it  is  i^atingnished  as  a  eomidU  vau- 
i*iiUt  or  a  dranu  fMudMille.  Pantomime  is  a 
dnma  witboot  language,  composed  of  geetnre 
aoeompaniad  wi^  mnaio.  It  is  probably  the 
most  anoieut  form  of  drama,  and  has  changed 
ksi  ki  ita  enentijtl  charooter  than  any  other. 
Ttwinoft  perfect  and  most  elegant  kind  of  pan- 
tomime is  the  bkUet,  where  gracefol  dances  are 
btMipened. — Further  aeoonnte  of  the  dramatic 
'  Etsiatoreof  thepriocipidnationawillbefoand 
DDder  the  titles  of  the  respective  oonntries. 

BUDBU),  a  town  of  Pnuaia,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Pomenmia,  68  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Stettin ; 
p<^  in  1871,  e,47B.  It  has  a  Protestant  gym- 
nutmu,  a  normal  school,  and  several  woollen 
Cutoriea,  tanneries,  and  distillerieB. 

HUOnilf,  a  commeroial  town  of  Norway, 
OD  the  8.  ooaat,  in  the  province  and  20  m. 
6.  W.  of  the  city  of  Christiania ;  pop.  in  1866, 
1>,0SS.  It  lie*  <sa  both  ndes  of  the  river 
Dnmnen,  and  is  composed  of  three  small  vil- 
ligsa,  separated  by  ohaaitels  of  the  river.  The 
commerae  of  which  Dnunmen  is  the  oentre 

STot  it  the  third  rank  among  the  cities  of 
orway,  and  in  respect  to  its  timber  trade  it 
stands  first  It  mannGactores  tobacco,  earth- 
ennrare,  aail  olotb,  rope,  carriages,  leather, 
Jkc ;  and  beddes  eiportmg  timber,  has  a  com- 
maroe  in  iron  ware  and  agricultural  prodaoe. 
Aboat  40^000  tons  of  shipping  are  annoally 
empJojed  ia  its  port.  It  suffered  consider- 
iblj  in  I860  and  18C7  from  conflagrations. 

MiSESflUX,  &  village  of  Halifax  oo.,  Vir- 
aiM,  SOm-W.bj  N-  of  Washington,  where  a 
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battle  was  fought  Dec.  SO,  1861,  by  a  brigade 
of  the  Union  army  of  the  Pottunac  nnder  Gen. 
Ord,  and  a  oonfederate  detachment  under 
Gen.  Stnart.  The  engagement  was  mainly  an 
artillery  duel,  in  which,  the  Union  grms  being 
better  served,  the  confederates  suffered  most, 
and  withdrew.  The  Union  loss  was  C9  killed 
and  wounded ;  that  of  the  confederates  more 
than  twice  as  many.  This  skirmish  was  the 
first  success  gained  by  the  army  of  the  Poto- 
mac, and  called  forth  a  special  congratulatory 
letter  from  the  secretary  of  war. 

DKlPiX.  I.  JUa  Wllllaa,  an  American 
chemist  and  physiolo^st,  bom  at  St.  Helens, 
near  Liverpool,  England,  May  5,  1811.  He 
received  his  early  edncation  in  Uie  Wealeyan 
Methodist  school   at  Woodhouse   Grove,  and 


natural  philosophy.  The  higher  mathematics 
were  also  a  part  of  his  early  training.  He 
subsequently  went  to  the  univer«ty  of  Lon- 
don, where  he  prosecuted  his  ohemi^  studies. 
Some  of  his  ancestors  bad  been  attracted  to 
America  before  the  revolotion,  a  greater  part 
of  his  family  connections  followed,  and  in  1888 
he  Jtrined  them.  He  continued  his  chemical 
and  medical  studies  at  the  university  of  Penn- 
sylvania, where  he  took  the  degree  of  M.  D, 
in  1886,  with  the  rare  distinction  that  his  thesis 
was  selected  for  publioation  by  the  medical 
faculty,  A  few  weeks  later  be  was  appointed 
professor  of  chemistry,  natural  philosophy,  and 
physiology  in  Hampden-Sidn^  college,  Yir- 
ginio.  During  his  residence  there  his  time  waa 
occupied  in  chemical  and  phyaiolo^cal  investi- 
gations, many  of  the  latter  appearing  in  the 
"  American  Jonmai  of  Medical  Bciences."  In 
18SB  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  chemistry 
and  natnral  history  in  the  academic  depart- 
ment of  the  nniverrity  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  where,  besides  instmction  in  those 
branches,  he  delivered  lectures  to  the  ad- 
vanced uudergrodnates  on  phyuology.  In 
1841  he  waa  appointed  professor  of  chemistry 
in  the  university  medical  college,  and  in  1850 
physiology  was  added  to  the  chair  of  chemis- 
try. He  is  now  (1674)  president  both  of  the 
scientiflo  and  the  medical  department  of  the 
university.  Although  hia  researches  have  been 
mostly  experimental,  involving  great  labor  and 
cost,  he  has  written  voinminoosly  and  with 
high  reputation.  Besides  contributions  to  vo- 
rions  other  scientific  jonmals,  he  funiiahed  to 
the  "  London  and  Edinburgh  Philosophical 
Journal  "  and  to  the  "American  Journal  of 
Science  and  Arte"  between  1887  and  1857 
about  40  memoirs,  principally  on  topics  pre- 
viously little  understood.  For  an  account  of 
some  of  these  investigations,  see  AcrmnBU,  Ac- 
TnroMKTBK,  and  PnoroaBApax.  He  is  the  au- 
thor of  many  literary  works,  reviews,  &c,,  the 
latterfor  the  most  part  published  anonymously ; 
of  a  "  Treatise  on  the  Forces  which  produce 
the  Organizatimi  of  Plants"  {4to,  New  York, 
1844);  of  a  popular  "Text  Book  on  Chem- 
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istry"  (ISino,  18i6),  and  another  on  "Natnral 
Philosophy"  (8yo,  1847),  which  consist  of  ex- 
cerpts from  his  courses  of  lectures;  and  of  a 
treatise  on  "  Human  Physiology,  Statical  &nd 
Dynamical,  or  the  Conditions  and  Coarse  of 
the  Life  of  Ifan  "  (8to,  1866),  many  editions 
of  wliicli  have  been  published.  His  "History 
of  the  Intellectual  Development  of  Europe  " 
appeared  in  1862,  and  shortly  afterward  in  Eng- 
land. It  has  been  translated  into  French,  Ger- 
man, Italian,  Polish,  Kussian,  &0.  In  18SS  four 
lectures  that  he  had  given  before  the  New  York 
historical  society  were  collected  in  a  volume 
nnder  the  title  of  "  Tboaghts  on  the  fiiture 
Ciril  Policy  of  America;"  and  between  186T 
and  18T0  appearod  in  three  volnmes  hia  "His- 
tory of  the  American  Civil  War."  In  the  pre- 
paration of  this  work  he  ei^oyed  mngnlar  ad- 
vantages from  the  friendship  and  assistance  of 
officers,  both  civil  and  military,  who  had  taken 
a  conspicuous  part  in  the  eventa.  This  work 
too  has  been  largely  translated.  To  him  is  dne 
the  discovery  of  many  fundamental  facta  of 
speotrum  analyais;  and  among  his  latest  pa- 
vers are  "  Experimental  Examinations  of  the 
XHstribntion  of  Heat  and  of  Ohemical  Force 
in  the  Spectrum."  IL  JAi  ChriHarker)  son 
of  the  preceding,  born  in  Prince  Edward  co., 
Ya.,  March  81,  1B8G.  He  graduated  in  the 
medical  deparbnent  of  the  univerdty  of  the 
city  of  New  York  in  18B7,  and  from  1868  to 
18S0  was  professor  of  physiology  in  the  same 
institution.  For  three  years  he  was  profesaor 
ol  chemistry  in  the  Cooper  anion,  and  ho  is 
now  (18H)  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  uni- 
versity medical  college,  and  profesaor  of  physi- 
ology and  natural  history  in  the  college  of  the 
city  of  New  York.  He  has  published  a  trea- 
tise "  On  Reapiration  "  (8vo,  New  York,  1856), 
and  a  "  Text  Book  on  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and 
Hygiene"  (8vo,  1856);  and  has  contributed 
freely  to  English  and  American  medical  and 
edentifio  journals.    1II>  Barjf  brother  of  the 

S receding,  bom'in  Prince  Edward  co,,  Va., 
[arch  7,  1837.  He  ^aduated  in  the  medical 
departmantof  thenmveraty  of  the  city  of  New 
York  in  1868,  and  since  1860  has  been  professor 
of  physiology  there,  and  is  also  professor  of 
phyNology  and  analytical  chemistry  in  the 
soientifio  department.  Ho  baa  made,  at  Has- 
tinffson  the  Hudson,  the  largest  telescope  (26 
inches  aperture)  in  the  United  States,  and  has 
devoted  mnoh  attention  to  photographic  and 
spectroscopia  examination  (^  the  moon  and 
other  heavenly  bodies.  He  has  published  a 
memoir  "  On  the  Conatrnction  of  a  Silvered 
Glass  Telescope  "  (4to,  Smithsonian  institution, 
1864),  and  "  Teit  Book  of  Chemistry  "  (12mo, 
New  York,  1864) ;  and  has  been  a  frequent 
oontrihutor  to  scientific  periodicals. 

9I1PEB,  Sir  WUItaH,  an  English  military 
officer,  bom  in  Bristol  in  1731,  died  in  Bath, 
Jan.  8,  1787.  He  waa  educated  at  Eton  and 
Cambridge,  entered  the  army,  won  distinction 
in  the  East  Indies,  obtained  a  colonelcy  in  1760, 
acted  as  brigadier  at  the  captnre  of  Belle  lale 


"Junius"  letters  appeared  in  January,  17fl9, 
he  came  forward  nnoer  hia  own  name  in  de> 
fence  of  his  friend  the  marquis  of  Granby. 
Junius  replied  with  marvellous  skill  and  sharp- 
ness ;  two  more  letters  passed  on  each  aide, 
and  Sir  William  then  retired  from  the  contest. 
Six  months  afterward,  when  he  saw  these  let- 
ters republished,  he  appeared  twice  again  in 
print  to  ooraplun  of  their  injustice,  and  waa 
agun  worst«d  by  his  anonymous  antagonist. 
During  the  same  year  he  vidted  America, 
where  he  married  Miss  De  Lancey  of  New 
York.  In  1779  he  was  appointed  lientenmnt 
governor  of  Minorca,  end  on  the  surrender  of 
Uiat  island  brought  29  charges  agunst  the  gov- 
ernor, Murray,  for  all  bnt  two  of  which  he  waa 
obliged  to  offer  an  apology. 

IHUtfiVTB,  a  gome  played  by  two  persona, 
on  a  checkered  board  like  the  chess  board, 
with  '12  or  21)  pieces  on  each  side,  which  cap- 
ture each  other  By  angular  movements  governed 
by  certain  rules,  nnttl  the  game  ends  by  (oie 
player  losing  all  his  pieces,  or  by  both  ^iaen 
getting  their  pieces  into  positions  from  which 
they  cannot  be  moved.  In  America  the  game  is 
commonly  called  checkera.  In  France  it  is 
known  as  Ujeu  de  damtt,  in  Italy  as  dama,  in 
Germany  as  Damen.  It  has  been  played  in 
Egypt  for  more  than  4,000  years,  the  Egyptian* 
Arabic  name  being  dameh,  and  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  Enrope  only  three  or  four  centnriea 
ago,  when  there  was  much  intercourse  between 
southern  Europe  and  Egyptian  ports.  In  Polish, 
the  game  has,  besides  that  of  dama,  the  name 
of  areaby  or  wareaiy,  supposed  to  be  equally 
of  oriental  origin.  In  Spanish,  the  wora  aie- 
dret,  applied  to  both  chess  and  draughts,  is  also 
of  eastern  derivation,  and  appears  to  be  nearly 
equivalent  to  the  American  term  checkers. — 
The  oripn  of  the  game  is  uncertain.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  have  preceded  chess,  and  it  is  certain 
that  in  Egypt,  as  appears  from  the  monnmental 
paintings,  it  was  common  nnder  the  earlier 
Pharaohs.  It  was  played  as  now  with  pieeea, 
all  of  which  on  the  same  board  were  alike  in 
mze  and  form,  though  on  different  boarda  they 
varied,  some  being  small,  others  large  and 
roanded  at  the  top  or  carved  into  human  heads. 
The  kind  used  by  King  Rameses  II.,  abont 
leOO  B.  C,  who  is  represented  on  the  walls 
of  his  palace  at  Thebes  playing  at  draughts 
with  the  ladies  of  his  honsehold,  resembled 
small  ninepins,  and  seem  to  have  been  about 
1}  inch  high,  on  a  circular  base  half  an  inch  in 
diameter.  Some  have  been  found  of  ivory,  1] 
inch  high  and  H  in.  diameter,  with  a  amall 
knob  at  the  top.  The  opposite  sets  of  pieces 
were  distinguished  sometimes  by  their  color 
and  sometimes  by  their  form,  one  set  being 
block,  the  other  white  or  red,  or  one  set  hav- 
ing round,  the  other  flat  tops.  It  is  nncertun 
how  the  Egyptians  played  the  game,  though 
from  the  position  of  some  of  the  pieces  in  the 
puQtJngs  It  seems  that  they  did  not  t«k«  back- 
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mi,  w  IB  done  in  the  Polish  game.  The 
modem  EgjptianB,  who  ose  pieow  amilar  to 
those  mod  bj  their  predeceBson,  pkj  the  game 
KitUgenerallyplajedin  Europe  and  d.merica. 
Bj  the  Greeks  the  inventiDn  of  draDghta,  sK 
well  as  of  dice  utd  niKDj  other  things,  was 
iweliGBUj  ascribed  to  FalamedeK,  one  of  the 
BeroeB  of  the  expedition  against  Troj. — In 
l^ajing  drsnghtB,  the  board  is  placed  with  a 
doable  comer  on  the  right  hand  of  each  plajer. 
Each  placer  places  bis  pieces  on  the  three  lines 
of  eqnares  nearest  to  him.  In  England  the 
white  sqnarea  are  played  apon;  in  Scotland 
md  America  the  block  squares  are  geaeroUf 
selected.  The  game  is  b^an  hj  ea^  player 
moving  alternately  one  of  his  men  along  the 
diagonal  on  which  thejr  ue  first  placed,  one 
tquare  at  a  time  to  the  rightor  the  left.  When 
tvD  hoadle  pieces  encomiter  each  other,  the 
«)« that  bos  the  move  may  tajce  the  other,  if 
there  be  a  vacant  square  of  the  color  jilayed 
(UOD  behind  it,  by  leaping  over  the  other  into 
(hot  miiBr«.  The  [nece  le(^)ed  over  is  removed 
from  the  board.  If  several  pieces  should  be' 
eipoaed  by  having  alternate  open  squares  be- 
hind them,  they  may  all  be  taken  aX  once,  and 
the  uking  piece  placed  on  the  square  behind 
the  Ust  piece  captnred.  When  a  piece  has 
ruiohed  one  of  tbe  four  squares  of  the  extreme 
cf  poute  row,  it  becomes  a  king,  and  is  crown- 
ed by  placing  one  of  the  captared  pieces  upon 
it^  or,  as  the  men  ore  sow  sometimes  made,  by 
taming  it  over  and  expoaiiig  a  crown  repre- 
KQted  on  the  other  side.  Kings  can  move 
hukward  as  well  ae  forward,  though  only  one 
iqnare  at  a  time.    The  principal  Taws  of  the 

Eme  ire  these :  If  a  piece  is  touched,  it  mnst 
moTod,  if  a  move  be  possible;  the  player 
who  has  the  move  most  take  a  piece  which  is 
aposed  to  nature ;  if  he  neglects  to  take  it, 
his  adversary  may  remove  from  the  board  the 
piece  with  which  the  capture  should  have  been 
made;  bat  a  player  has  no  right  to  decline  to 
take  mider  any  circtunstances.  The  llrst  move 
of  eeob  game  is  to  be  taken  by  the  players  in 
turn;  if  lots  are  drawn  for  the  move,  he  who 
(ling  the  choice  may  move  first  or  require  his 
idverBory  to  move.  In  Polish  dranghts,  a 
»»rie^  of  the  gome  played  not  only  in  Poland, 
but  in  other  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe, 
and  sometimes  Id  England  and  America,  the 
pieces  are  moved  forward  as  in  the  English 
torm  of  the  game,  but  in  taking  they  move  like 
the  kings  of  the  English  game,  either  backward 
w  forward.  The  kings  in  the  Polish  game 
have  the  privilege  of  passing  over  several 
■qTioKs  at  one  time,  and  even  over  the  whole 
kogth  of  the  diagonal  when  no  pieces  ob- 
■tnwt  the  move.  Polish  draughts  is  some- 
times played  with  40  pieces  on  a  board  divided 
into  100  squares.— M.  Mallet,  a  professor  of 
mathematics,  published  a  treatise  on  draaghta 
It  Paris  in  16GB.     Another  teacher  of  mathe- 
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the  "  Guide  to  the  Game  of  Dranghta,"  by 

Joshua  Sturges  (London,  1800),  of  which  an 
improved  edition  appeared  in  1SS6,  the  whole 
of  which,  with  additions,  is  comprised  in  the 
"  Handbook  of  Games  "  which  forms  one  of 
the  voiumes  of  "Bohn's  Boientiflc  Library" 
(London,  1860). 

DRIVE  (Ger.  2>rau;  Hung.  Dr^a ;  one 
Dravui),  a  river  of  Austria,  one  of  tbe  prin- 
cipal tribntories  of  the  Danube,  rises  from  two 
sources  in  the  E.  portion  of  the  Tyrol.  In  its 
upper  part  it  is  small  and  extremely  rapid, 
with  cra^y  and  overhanging  banks,  but  it  be- 
comes navigable  at  Villach,  and  flows  £.  and 
B.  E.  with  &  slow  cnrrent  through  a  low  and 
marshy  country,  through  Carinthia  and  Styria, 
then  ^ong  the  8.  border  of  Hungary,  which  it 
separates  ttom  Croatia  and  Blavonia,  till  it  en- 
ters tbe  Dannbe  E.  of  Esz^k,  as  a  targe  and 
powerM  stream,  after  a  course  of  860  m.  Ita 
navigation  above  YotkemiBrkt  is  obstructed 
by  various  falls  and  cataracts.  The  most  im- 
portant of  its  numerous  affluents  is  the  Mnr, 
the  largest  river  in  Stjrio.  LienainTyroL  Vil- 
lach, Uarhurg,  Pettsn,  Warasdin,  and  £az6k 
are  among  the  chief  towns  on  its  banks.  Fish 
are  plealjftd  in  its  waters,  and  some  gold  is 
washed  from  its  sands.  The  valleys  along 
its  course  are  remarkable  for  their  fertility. 
The  Hungarian  peasants  descend  this  river  on 
rafts  of  emptf  barrels  afl«r  having  disposed  of 
their  wine  in  the  mountains  of  Carinthia. 

DUflDiS.    See  Ethsoloot,  p.  TS8. 

DKAVDIfi)  the  repreaantatioA  or  delineation 
of  objects,  either  as  they  appear  to  the  eye,  or 
as  projected  on  assumed  planes,  or  as  deugna- 
ted  by  conventional  signs  having  a  certain 
similarity  to  tbe  appearance  of  the  objects 
themselves.  The  paioter,  with  free  hand, 
draws  or  sketches  objects  in  their  visible  and 
natural  fbnns;  the  mechanical  or  architectural 
draoghtsman  prcgeots,  acoording  to  certain  es> 
tablished  rules  and  principles,  objects  existing 
or  designed;  while  tiom  the  notes  of  the  sur- 
veyor the  topographical  draughtsman  plots  the 
surface  of  a  field  or  locaUty,  with  its  natural 
and  artificial  objects  represented  somewhat  as 
they  wonld  appear  prqected  on  a  transparent 
plane  above  them,  but  with  certain  convention- 
alities to  express  more  definitely  certain  fea- 
tures. Architectaral  and  mechanical  drawing 
is  in  general  the  delineation  of  oliJeots  by  geo- 
metric or  orthographic  projectioEt,  Since  the 
snrfaces  of  all  bodies  may  be  oooeidered  to  be 
composed  of  points,  the  first  step  is  to  repre- 
sent tbe  position  of  a  point  in  space,  by  refer- 
ring it  to  planes  whose  position  is  established. 
In  genertu  these  planes  are  asenmed  at  right 
angles  to  each  other  (fig.  1),  and  the  pointa 
projected  upon  them  make  up  tbe  drawings 
of  the  plan,  end  and  side  el6vali(«i.  Let  a 
brick  be  held  flatwise  ir  ''" ' 


ernl  comers  of  the  brick  perpendiculars  be  let 
fall  npon  the  a^j&oent  odes,  the  points  thns 
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foond  nUl  be  the  orthograpbio  projectioiu  af 
the  comers ;  and  if  these  ptniiU  be  oonneoted 
hj  corresponding  lines,  there  will  be  outlines 
of  the  briok  under  three  views  or  projeetions : 
on  the  bottorq  of  the  box,  B  rectangle  8  by  4 
in.,  being  the  plan  of  the  briok ;  on  one  mde,  a 


reotaogle  B  hj  H  in.,  the  aide  elevation;  on 
the  other  side,  a  rectan^e  4  hf  S^  in.,  the  end 
elevation.  If  the  brick  be  inclined  to  either 
or  all  of  the  sides  of  the  box,  the  projected 
oatlines  will  be  varied;  hot  ^le  same  rale  for 
determining  the  positioD  of  points  obtaina, 
viz. :  by  letting  fall  perpeodicolars  on  tbe 
plauM  to  which  thej  are  referred.  The  or- 
thographic projection  of  any  object  in  onthne 
is  the  shadow  it  would  oaat  on  a  plane  perpen- 
dicular to  the  rays  of  the  son,  if  held  between 
it  and  the  sun.  Simple  olyects  in  general  may 
be  defined  by  two  views,  a  plan  and  elevation; 
but  often,  to  iUnstrate  the  constraction  of  the 
int«rior,  Motions  are  necessary,  that  ia,  the 
appearances  that  might  be  presented  were  the 
objects  cat  by  planet ;  all  pordona  that  would 
be  thus  abaolately  cut  are  designated  by  fiJling 

a  the  outline  with  a  quantity  of  inolined  par- 
el  strdght  lines,  at  eqnal  intervals  troia  each 
other ;  should  there  be  distinct  parts  in  section, 
in  contact  with  each  other,  to  prevent  confn- 
noQ  the  different  sections  are  expressed  by 
lines  inclined  in  opposite  directions.  In  most 
architectural  and  mei^ianioal  constmotiona  it 
woald  be  obviously  impoeaible  that  they  could 
be  drawn  fall  size.  Bcalea  are  therefore  made 
nse  of  in  which  fractional  parte  represent 
wholes.  The  scale  in  most  common  use  in 
architectural  drawings  is  that  of  one  fourth  of 
au  inch  to  tlie  foot,  or  ^  of  the  lineal  dimen- 
■ions;  in  mechanical  drawings,  one  fourth  or 
one  eighth  full  nie,  that  ia,  as  uanally  under- 
■tood,  one  fourth  or  one  eighth  of  the  lineal 
orking  drawings  of  machines, 


or  those  intended  to  be  nsed  in  ooostmctioii, 
are  generally  laid  offtoasiarge  a  scale  as  poesi- 
ble;  they  are  mostly  oatline  drawings,  connst- 
iug  of  lines  to  indicate  the  form  of  the  olyect 
represented.  The  ronndness,  fulness,  or  ob- 
liquity of  the  individual  surfaces  is  not  indica- 
ted by  the  lines,  although  it  may  be  gener^y 
inferred  from  the  relation  of  the  differoit  viewa 
of  the  same  part.  The  direct  significance  of 
an  outline  drawing  is  often  considerably  in- 
creased by  strengthening  those  lines  which  indi- 
cate the  contours  of  surfaces  resting  in  th« 
shadow.  That  all  parts  may  be  shade-lined 
according  to  one  uniform  rule,  the  light  is 
supposed  to  fhll  upon  the  object  obliquely 
at  an  angle  of  4^^  (that  the  horizontal  and 
vertical  Imes  may  be  relieved  equally),  and  is 
general  (fig.  2)  to  &11  from  the  upper  left- 
hand  comer  of  the  paper  diagonally ;  and  the 
aame  rale  is  followed  in  the  more  finished 
.drawings  where  both  shade  and  shadow  are 
introduced.  As  a  means  of  avoiding  theindefi- 
niteness  presented  by  mere  outline,  reooorae 
is  frequently  had  to  the  shading  of  the  parts 
of  a  machine  or  edifice,  which  is  usaally  done 
with  color  and  a  brush.  In  architectural 
drawings,  a  aomplet«  pictore  ia  often  attempt- 
ed with  all  the  appliances  of  shade  and  shadow, 
intended  to  show  the  artistic  effect  of  tbe  con- 
struction. Color  ia  introduced  in  both  me- 
chanical and  architectnral  drawings,  to  ahow 
the  materia]  of  which  the  construction  ia  <x>in- 
poeed;  and  it  is  usual  to  imitate  somewhat  th« 
natural  color  of  the 
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Bubstances. — Besides 
orthographic  prqjeo- 
tiiHi,  arciiitActB,  tor 
the  rapresentation 
both  of  exterior  and 
interior  of  ediflcea, 
often  make  use  of 
perspective;  and  me- 
chanical dranghts- 
men,  for  the  bett«r 
understanding  of  the 
porta  of  a  machine 
than  by  separate 
plans  and  elevatitma, 
unite  them  by  th» 
rules  of  isometrical 
drawing.  The  aci- 
ence  of  perspective 
ia  the  representation 
by  geometric^  rules, 
on  a  plane  inrlace, 
of  objeots  aa  they  ap- 
pear to  the  eye  from 
on  assumed  p<^t  of 
view.  Allthep<Nnts 
of  the  surface  of  a 
of  luDiinoas  raya 


body  are  visible  by 

proceeding  fnnn  these  points  to  the  eye, 
forming  a  cone  of  rays.  The  intersection  of 
these  rays  by  an  intervening  transparent  plane 
is  the  perspective  prqjection  of  theae  points^ 
the  rules  for  the  prqjeotion  of  which  mecham- 
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Mllf  tr«  dmple  and  nrell  established.  The 
mppoKd  tmuparent  plane  is  called  the  plane 
of  projectkm  or  plane  of  the  picture.  The  ho- 
riion  of  the  picture  is  the  homontal  line  re- 
tnltiog  from  the  iotersection  of  the  plane  of  the 
[Nctare  bj  a  horizontal  plane  passing  throogb 


tbeeTe.    Point  of  view  orpoint  of  sight  is  the 

Ct  where  the  eye  is  supposed  to  be  placed. 
ishing  points  are  points  in  a  picture  to 
which  all  lines  conrerge  that  in  the  object  are 
psrallel  to  each  other.  An  object  is  said  to  be 
in  parallel  perspective  when  one  of  its  sides  is 
pinllel  to  the  plane  of  the  piotore  (fig.  3);  in 
uvular  perspective  when  none  of  its  sides  are 
so.  Isometrical  drawing  implies  that  the  mea- 
m^  of  the  representations  of  the  lines  forming 
Ihe  aides  of  each  face  are  equal.  The  principle 
ot  isometrical  projection  consists  in  selecting 
for  the  plane  of  the  projection  one  equally  in- 
^lined  to  three  principal  axes  at  right  angles  to 
each  other,  bo  tiiat  aU  straight  lines  coincident 
wpsrallel  to  these  axes  are  drawn  in  prqjeclJon 
to  the  same  scale.  To  draw  a  onbe  m  isomet- 
rical projection  (fig.  4),  with  a  radias  eqoal  to 
one  side  of  the  cabe,  describe  a  circle,  inscribe 


srcgnlar  hexagon,  and  draw  lines  fh>m  olter- 
lute  uglee  to  the  centre;  the  hexagon  will 
be  divided  into  three  parallelograms,  each  of 
'hich  will  represent  a  face  of  the  onbe;  all 
the  lines  will  be  eqoal,  and  equal  to  the  side 
of  the  cube.    On  thewlines  can  be  set  offdis- 
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tancea  aa  in  orthographic  projection,  bat  onlj 
upon  these  linea,  or  those  parallel  thereto. 
Curved  or  inclined  lines  are  therefore  to  be 
established  by  reference  to  these  lines,  and  not 
by  direct  measure  of  the  lines  themselves. 
Isometrical  drawing  is  especially  valuable  to 
the  mechanical  draughtsman,  as  it  embraces 
the  applicability  of  a  eoale  with  pictorial  rep- 
resentation. In  drawings  for  the  patent  office 
it  is  of  very  general  application. — Topograph- 
ical drawing  is  the  delineation  of  the  surface  of 
a  locality  (fig.  S),  with  the  natural  and  artificial 
objects,  as  houses,  roads,  rivers,  hills,  &c.,  upon 
it,  in  their  relative  dimensions  and  positions; 
giving  in  miniature  a  copy  of  the  field,  farm, 
district,  Ae.,  aa  it  would  be  seen  by  the  eye 
moving  over  it.  Many  of  the  objects  thus  to 
be  represented  can  be  defined  by  regular  and 
mathematical  lines,  but  many  other  objects, 
from  their  irregolarity  of  outline  and  their  in- 
Mgnificance  in  extent,  would  be  very  difficult 
to  distinguish.  Certain  ngns  have  therefore 
been  adopted  into  general  use  among  draughts- 
men, some  of  which  reaemble  in  some  degree 
the  otijects  for  which  they  stand,  while  others 


grass  land  is  represented  by  tufts  of  little  per- 
pendicular linea ;  trees,  althongh  not  consonant 
with  the  other  parts  of  the  plan,  are  represent- 
ed often  in  elevation,  at  other  times  by  clumps 
of  foliage  in  plan,  sometimea  distinctive  in  thwt 
foliage;  dwellings  and  edifices  usually  in  plan, 
made  distinctive  by  some  snail  prefix,  as  a  pair 
of  soales  for  a  court  honse,  a  aign  post  for  a  tav- 
ern, a  horse  shoe  for  a  smithy,  a  church  with  a 


pen  follow  the  course  the  water  would  take  in 
mnning  down  the  slopes,  the  strokes  beiog 
made  heavier  the  steeper  the  inolination ;  and 
i^stema  have  been  proposed  and  used  by  which 
Uie  ineUnaticn  is  defined  by  the  oomparativft 
thiokness  of  the  line  and  the  intervening  spaces. 
In  the  system  proposed  for  the  United  States 
coast  survey,  slopes  of  76°  are  represented  by  a 
proportion  of  black  to  white  of  9  to  2,  and  eo 
down  by  nine  grades  to  a  slope  of  2^°,  in  which 
the  proportion  is  I  black  to  10  white.  By  the 
horizoDtol  method,  or  by  contours,  hills  are 
represented  by  horizontal  lines  traced  ronnd 
them,  snob  as  would  be  shown  on  the  ground 
by  water  rising  by  equal  vertJoal  stagea.  The 
choice  of  a  scale  for  a  plot  depends  in  a  great 
meaanre  on  the  purpose  for  which  the  plan  is 
intended.  Plans  of  house  lota  are  naaally 
named  aa  bdng  so  many  feet  to  the  inch,  plots 
of  surreys  ao  many  chama  to  the  inch,  maps  or 
snrveye  of  states  so  manymilea  to  the  inch,  and 
maps  of  railway  aurveya  as  eo  many  feet  to  the 
inon,  or  ao  many  inches  to  the  mile.  In  the 
coast  survey  all  the  sooles  are  expressed  frao- 
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tionallj  And  decimally.  The  Hales  of  nnall 
harbor  oharta  vary  from  1 :  5,000  to  1 :  (10,000; 
that  of  chorta  of  bays  and  sonnda  is  asnall^  t 
to  80,000.  of  general  coast  charts  1  to  400,000. 
In  the  nnit«d  Statei  engineer  service  the  fol- 
lowing bcbIsb  are  prescribed :  general  plans  of 
bnilding,  1  :  120 ;  maps  of  ground  with  hori- 
zontal carres,  1  :  6O0 ;  topt^raphical  mapR 
comprinng  H  mite  aqnare,  1  in.  to  2  ft.,  or 
1  '.  2,640;  8  miles  square,  1  :  6,280;  between 
4  and  8  miles,  1  :  10,060;  9  miles  aqaare, 
1  :  16.840  ;  not  exceeding  24  miles  square, 
1:31,6S0;  GOmilet  eqnare,l :  eS,EflO;  100  miles 
sqnare,  l:l£6,T20i  surveysof  roads  and  canals, 
1  :  600.  In  the  plotting  of  sections,  as  of  rul- 
ira;  cuttings,  a  horizontal  or  base  line  is  drawn, 
on  which  are  laid  off  the  stations  or  distances 
at  which  levels  have  been  taken ;  at  them  points 
perpendiculars  or  ordinatos  are  erected,  and 
upon  thorn  are  marked  the  heights  of  gronnd 
BDove  base,  and  the  marks  are  Joined  hj  straight 
lines,  To  express  rock  in  a  cnt.  it  is  generally 
represented  by  parallel  inclined  lines ;  rivers  by 
horizontal  lines,  or  better  colored  in  bine ;  the 
depth  of  sonnding  in  a  mnd  bottom  by  a  mass 
of  dots.  Since  it  would  be  in  general  impossi- 
ble to  express  the  variations  of  the  snrface  of 
the  ground  in  the  same  scale  as  that  adopt«d  for 
the  plan,  it  is  nanal  to  make  the  vertical  scale 
larger  than  that  of  the  horizontal  lines  in  the 
proportion  of  10  or  20  to  I, — Topographical 
features  are  represented  as  effectively  by  the 
brash  and  water  colors  aa  by  the  pen.    Colors 


are  nsed  conventionally.  Thns,  in  the  practice 
of  the  French  military  engineers,  woods  are 
represented  by  yellow  gamboge  with  a  very  lit- 
tle indigo;  grass  land  green,  gamboge  and  in- 
digo; cultivated  land  brown,  lake,  gambo^ 
and  a  little  India  ink  or  bnmt  sienna,  adjom- 
ing  fields  being  slightly  varied  in  tint ;  gardens, 
by  patches  of  green  and  brown  ;  uncultivated 
land,  marbled  green  and  light  brown ;  bmsb, 
brambles,  &c,,  marbSed  green  and  yellow ; 
vliieyarda,  purple ;  sands,  a  light  brown;  lakes 
and  rivers,  a  light  blue;  seas,  adarkblue,  with 
a  little  yellow  added;  roads,  brown;  hills, 
greenish  brown.  In  addition  to  the  conven- 
tional colors,  a  sort  of  imitation  of  the  conven- 
tional signs  already  explained  is  introdnced 
with  the  brush,  and  shadows  are  almost  in- 
variably introdnced.  Topographical  drawings 
receive  the  light,  the  same  as  architectural  and 
mechanical  drawings,  from  the  upper  left-hand 
comer.  Hills  are  shaded,  not  as  they  would 
appear  in  nature,  but  on  the  conventional  sys- 
tem of  making  the  slopes  darker  in  proporiion 
to  their  steepness,  the  summit  of  the  highest 
ranges  being  left  white.  Topographical  draw- 
ings embrace  hut  a  small  portion  of  snrfare, 
and  are  therefore  plotted  directly  from  mea- 
snres ;  but  in  geographical  maps,  embracing  at 
times  a  great  eitent  of  country,  various  pro- 
jections are  taade  use  of  to  express  as  n^riy 
OS  possible  a  spherical  snrface  npon  a  nlane. 
These  species  of  projection  are  generally  in- 
cluded under  the  heaa  of  mapping. 
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^  Ufa  w  inrolved  in  ubscDiitj,  tni  Tariona 
mathentic  acconnta  of  him  are  given.  He  u 
mpposed  to  have  stndiad  at  Cambridge.  In 
lSi6  he  was  poet  laoreata.  He  found  patronB 
in  Sir  Walter  Aston  and  the  earl  of  Dorset, 
kt  he  never  became  wealtbj  or  powarfti, 
though  leipected  for  his  vtrtaes  and  talent 
Itiiuot  eaqr  to  discover  the  order  of  bis  va- 
lioni  poems,  some  of  which  were  published 
■ithoot  dat«.  The  best  known  la  bis  "Fol;'- 
oltHoo,"  a  descriptive  poem  on  England,  her 
tegefida,  antiqnities,  ana  productions,  the  first 
IB  hooki  of  which  were  pnhlisbed  in  1618, 
■od  the  whtde  80  in  1832.  Among  his  other 
workaare  "The  Harmony  of  the  Ohnrch,  con- 
tuaiag  the  spiritnal  Songs  and  holj  HTmns 
of  goffly  Men,  PatriarehsL  and  Prophets  "  (4to, 
1M1,  odIj  one  copj  of  which  edition  is  known 
to  eiistj  and  Svo,  London,  1843,  edited  by 
Djce);  "Idea,  the  Bbepherd's  Garland,  and 
Rowland's  Sacrifice  to  the  Nine  Muses"  (4to, 
ISM),  the  second  of  which  was  reiaaned  under 
the  title  of  "Pastorals;"  "Mortimerlados" 
(410,  1S96),  reprinted  under  the  title  of  "The 
Saioiis' Wars ;  '  "England's  Heroical  Epistles" 
(Sto,  1598) ;  "  The  L^nd  of  Great  Cromwell " 
(tto,  160T);  "Battle  of  Amncourt"  (folio, 
mi);  "The  Musea'Elyirinm'^(4to,  1830);  nu- 
mKoai  legends,  sonnets,  &c,,  mostly  printed 
b  collections ;  and  "Kjmphidia,  the  Court  of 
Fiiiy,"  edited  by  Sir  E.  Brydges  (Kent,  1814). 
The  last  is  one  of  his  most  admii'able  pFoduo- 
tioos.  ffis  historical  poems  are  dignined,  fHill 
of  Sne  descriptions,  and  rich  in  true  poetic 
spirit,  and  his  "  Poly-olblon  "  is  moreover  so 
ucnrate  as  to  be  quoted  as  authority  by  an- 
tiquaries. Notes  to  the  first  portion  of  it  were 
irritten  by  Selden.  He  was  buried  in  West- 
aiuatsr  abbey,  where  a  monument  was  erected 
to  his  memory.  An  edition  of  his  works,  with 
1  historical  essay  on  his  life  and  writings,  was 
published  in  1762-8  (4  vols.  8vo,  London). 

BUnWt,  VBllaa  Varj,  an  American  states- 
nun,  tM)rn  at  Drayton  hall,  on  Ashley  river, 
B.  C,  in  September,  1742,  died  in  PbUadelphia 
in  September,  1 779.  He  was  educat«d  in  Ena- 
Imd  at  Westminster  school,  and  at  Balliol  col- 
lege, Oxford.  Betumin^  to  America  in  17M, 
he  became  an  active  writer  on  political  olfairs, 
ou  the  side  of  the  government.  In  1771,  after 
nTi»tiug  England,  he  was  appointed  privy 
conocillor  for  the  province  of  South  Carolina ; 
but  u  the  revolutionary  crisis  approached  he 
espoused  the  popniar  cause.  In  1774  he  was 
^ipainted  jodge  of  the  province,  and  when  the 
MntioentM  conercss  was  abont  to  sit  he  pub- 
briied  a  pamphlet  under  the  signature  of  "  A 
Freeman,  which  snbatantiaily  marked  out  the 
line  of  conduct  pnrsned  by  that  body.  Sus- 
p«aded  fh>m  his  officea  under  the  crown,  he 
was  made  a  member  of  the  popular  oommittee 
of  safety,  and  was  prominent  in  advising  the 
Kunre  of  the  provincial  arsenals  and  British 
ntiila    In  1775  he  was  preudent  of  the  pro- 
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vineial  congress,  and  in  1779  was  elected  chief 
justice  of  South  Carolina.  He  soon  after  de- 
livered a  charge  to  the  grand  jury  on  the  ques- 
tion of  independence,  which  was  published 
throughout  the  colonies  and  bad  great  infia- 
ence.  He  had  produced  several  other  political 
cbargea  and  peuupblets,  when  in  17TS  he  was 
elected  a  delegate  to  the  continental  congreBS, 
of  which  be  was  a  prominent  member  till  bis 
death.  He  left  a  nunute  narrative  of  the  pre- 
liminary and  current  events  of  the  revolution, 
which  was  prepared  for  the  press  and  published 
by  his  son,  Gov.  John  Drayton  (2  vols.  Svo, 
Charieston,  1821). 

DSEiH,  the  thoughta  or  series  of  thoughts 
which  occupy  the  mind  during  sleep.  Locke 
expresses  the  opinion  that  we  do  not  always 
think  when  we  sleep ;  but  most  modem  philos- 
ophers, following  Plato  and  the  Ptatonista,  are 
agreed  that  the  mind  is  never  dormant,  bnt 
that  consciousness  continues  uninterruptedly 


maintains  that  we  always  dream 
when  asleep ;  that  to  cease  to  dream  would  be 
to  cease  to  live,  and  that  those  who  fancy  they 
have  not  dreamed  have  only  forgotten  their 
dream.  Sir  William  Hamilton  argues  that  tin 
mind  is  never  wholly  inactive,  and  that  we  are 
never  entirely  nnconscious  of  its  activity.  He 
quotes  from  JouShiy  as  follows ;  "I  have  never 
well  understood  those  who  admit  that  in  sleep 
the  mind  is  dormant.  When  we  dream,  we 
are  assuredly  asleep,  and  assnredly  also  onr 
mind  is  not  asleep,  because  it  thinks;  it  is 
therefore  manifest  that  the  mind  frequently 
wakea  when  the  senses  are  in  slumber.  But 
this  does  not  prove  that  it  never  sleeps  along 
with  them.  To  sleep  is  for  the  mind  not  to 
dream ;  and  it  is  imnoBsible  to  establish  the  fact 
that  there  are  in  sleep  momenta  in  which  the 
mind  does  not  dream.  To  have  no  recollection 
of  our  dreams  does  not  prove  that  we  have  not 
dreamed ;  for  it  can  often  be  proved  that  we 
have  dreamed,  althongh  the  dream  has  lett  m> 
trace  on  onr  memory."  Breama,  no  less  than 
our  waking  thoughts,  are  dependent  ou  the 
laws  of  association,  and  the  senses  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  media  through  which  the  spirit 
within  ia  brought  into  contact  with  the  exter- 
nal world.  Although  in  aleep  the  senses  gen- 
erally are  torpid,  some  of  them  continue  to 
transmit  to  the  mind  imperfect  sensations  which 
they  receive.  Of  the  five  external  senses,  sight 
is  the  least  excitable  daring  sleep ;  and  next  in 
order,  in  proportion  to  their  degree  of  excita- 
bility, come  taste,  smelt,  hearing,  and  touch; 
the  last  being  the  most  excitable,  and  caning 
or  modifying  dreams  oftcner  than  any  of  the 
others.  Dr.  Gregory,  having  applied  a  bottle 
of  hot  water  to  his  feet  on  going  to  bed,  dream* 
ed  that  he  was  making  a  journey  to  Uount 
Etna,  and  found  the  heat  insufferable.  Dr. 
Keid,  having  had  a  blister  put  upon  his  head, 
dreamed  that  he  was  scalped  by  Indians.  M. 
Giron  de  Bnzereingues  made  a  series  of  ex- 
periments to  test  how  far  he  conid  determine 
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his  dre&ms  at  wiH  by  oper&tiiig  opon  the 
mind  through  the  senseHi  Widi  this  view  he 
left  big  Icnees  uncovered,  aad  dreamed  that  he 
was  travelling  at  night  in  a  diligence  with  a 
vivid  impression  of  cold  knees  produced  bj  the 
rigor  of  the  weather.  WoUer  relates  the  case 
of  a  gentlemui  who  was  s  victim  of  terror  on 
accoQiit  of  a  dream,  which  he  conld  never  look 
upon  except  as  a  real  oocnrrence.  He  was 
Ijring  in  bed,  and  as  he  imagined  quite  awake, 
when  he  felt  the  distinct  impression  of  a  hand 
placed  upon  his  shootder,  which  produced  such 
a  state  of  alarm  that  he  darst  not  move  in  bed. 
The  sbonlder  which  bad  experienced  the  im- 
pression had  been  nncovered,  and  the  cold  to 
which  it  was  exposed  prodnced  the  sensa- 
tion. Persons  in  whom  one  of  the  senses  is 
defective  frequently  have  their  dreams  modi- 
fled  by  this  circnin stance.  Darwin  relates  the 
case  of  a  deaf  sentlemaD  who  in  hie  dreams 
always  appeared  to  converse  by  means  of  the 
fingers  or  in  writing.  Be  never  had  the  im- 
pression of  hearing  speech,  and  for  the  same 
reason  one  who  haa  been  blind  from  his  birth 
never  dreams  of  viuble  objects.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  digestive  apparatus  has  a  very 
narked  inflaence  on  dreams.  When  the  fnno- 
tions  of  the  digestive  organs  are  properly  per- 
formed, the  dreama,  if  affected  at  all  fh)m  this 
canse,  are  pleasant ;  if  however  any  distnrb- 
anoe  exists  in  thb  part  of  the  system,  the 
dreams  are  apt  to  be  painful,  nsaally  propor- 
tioned in  intensity  to  the  amonnt  of  diatnrbance 
of  the  alimentary  oanal.  To  this  olass  of  sen- 
sations may  be  referred  those  dreams  produced 
by  the  use  of  opium  and  intoxicating  drinks, 
which  in  part  at  least  act  by  the  impression  made. 
npon  the  digestive  organs.  Dresms  induced 
by  this  oanse  are  remarkable  for  the  extrava- 
ganee  of  the  phantasmagoria  they  exhibit,  fre- 
quently presenting  shapes  the  most  fugitive  and 
fanciful.  The  dreamer  often  seems  endowed 
with  such  elsatdcity  that  itappears  as  if  he  could 
easily  monnt  to  and  fioat.npon  the  clouds  above 
hira.  De  Quinoey,  in  the  "  Oonfeesions  of  an 
Opium  Eater,"  has  portrayed  most  vividly  the 
effects  of  that  narcotic  in  the  production  of 
dreams.  But  it  does  not  require  the  aid  of  a 
narcotic  as  powerful  as  opium,  or  indeed  any- 
thing beyond  what  ordinarily  occurs  in  a  state 
of  dreaming,  to  create  ideas  of  time  and  space 
apparently  as  incongrnons  as  those  narrated 
by  tbe  opium  eater.  The  sleeper  who  is  sud- 
denly awakened  by  a  loud  rap  does  not  he^ 
and  terminate  bis  dream  with  this  simple  oc- 
cnrrence,  but  experiences  a  long  train  of  events 
requiring  hours  and  even  days  for  their  fnlfll- 
menL  all  evidently  occasioned  by  the  sound 
which  awakens  him,  and  concentrated  within 
the  brief  space  of  time  it  occupies.  A  person 
who  was  saddenly  aronsed  from  sleep  by  a  few 
drops  of  water  sprinkled  in  his  face,  dreamed 
of  the  events  of  an  entire  life  in  which  hap- 

Siness  and  sorrow  were  mingled,  and  which 
□all;  terminated  with  an  altercation  upon  tbe 
borders  of  a  lake,  into  which  his  exasperated 


companion,  after  a  considerable  struggle,  snc- 
oeeded  in  plunging  him.  It  is  evident  that  the 
association  of  ideas  in  this  case  which  produced 
the  lake,  the  altercation,  and  the  sudden  plnnge, 
was  occasioned  by  the  water  sprinkled  upon 
tbe  face,  and  the  presnmptian  is  probable  that 
the  whole  machinery  of  an  entire  life  was  dne 
to  the  same  cause.  Dr.  Abercrombie  relates  a 
dmilar  case  of  a  gentleman  who  dreamed  that 
he  hod  enlisted  as  asoldier,  joined  his  regiment, 
deserted,  was  apprehended,  carried  bae^  tried, 
condemned  to  be  shot,  and  led  ont  to  ezeca- 
tion.  After  the  usual  preparations  a  gun  was 
fired,  snd  he  awoke  with  the  report  to  discover 
that  the  oanse  of  bis  disturbance  was  a  noiae 
in  the  a^aoent  room.  Eont  says  we  can  dream 
more  in  a  minute  than  we  con  act  during  a 
day,  and  that  the  great  rapidity  of  the  train 
of  thought  in  sleep  is  one  of  the  principal 
causes  why  we  do  not  always  recollect  what 
we  dream.  Dreams  are  often  prodnced  bjthe 
waking  associations  which  precede  them;  and 
the  most  recent  associations  occur  the  most 
frequently  in  our  dreams.  So,  too,  dreams  are 
oft^  characteristic  of  tiie  peculiar  idioeyncro- 
ries  of  the  dreamers :  a  miser  dreams  of  hia 

Sold,  a  philosopher  of  science,  a  merchant  of 
is  ventures,  the  musician  of  melody,  and  the 
lover  of  hie  mistress.  Tartini,  a  distinguished 
violin  player,  is  sud  to  have  composed  his 
"Devil's  Sonata"  under  the  inspiration  ot  & 
dream,  in  which  the  devil  anpeored  to  bim  and 
invited  him  to  a  trial  of  skill  upon  his  own  in- 
strument, which  he  accepted,  and  awoke  with 
the  music  of  tbe  sonata  ao  vividly  impressed 
npon  his  mind  that  he  had  no  difficulty  m  com- 
mitting it  to  paper.  In  like  manner  Coleridge 
professes  to  nave  composed  bis  poem  "  Knbia 
Khan  "  in  a  dream.  He  had,  he  aays,  token 
an  anodyne  prescribed  for  a  slight  indiq>osi- 
tion,  and  fell  asleep  in  his  chair  while  reading 
in  Purohas's  "  Pilgrimage  "  of  a  palace  bnih  by 
Khan  Kubla.  He  continued  for  about  three 
hours  in  a  profound  sleep,  and  awoke  with  a 
vivid  impression  that  he  had  composed  ftom 
200  to  300  lines  of  verae.  He  at  once  wrote  the 
fragment  as  it  is  now  preserved.  At  this  point 
he  was  called  out  to  attend  to  aome  bnnnese. 
When  be  returned,  after  an  absence  of  more 
than  an  hour,  tbe  poem,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  scattered  Imes  and  images,  had  van- 
ished from  his  memory.  Instances  Lke  the 
above  occoaonally  occur  where  tbe  mind  in  a 
state  of  waking  is  aided  by  the  processes  car- 
ried on  during  sleep.  Condillac,  says  Gabanis, 
often  brought  to  a  conclusion  in  his  dreams 
reasonings  which  hehad  not  completely  worked 
out  on  retiring  to  bed;  and  Condorcet  saw  in 
dreams  the  final  steps  of  a  calcnlatlon  which 
had  baffled  him  when  awake.  But  such  oases 
are  rare.  As  a  general  mle  dreams  are  want- 
ing in  coherence  and  unsubstantial  in  reaaon- 
iog.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  tbe 
mind  in  dreams  to  blend  together  objects  and 
events  which  conld  not  have  an  associated  ex- 
istence in  reality.    We  never  dream  of  &  past 
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CTCDt  i>  past    The  faces  of  Mends  long  dead 

ind  eTBnU  long  past  rise  before  the  mind  with 
all  the  TividneBS  of  real  existence,  and  fail  ' 


oppose  to  the  ideas  which  offer  themselves, 
irbereas  in  the  comnioD  flctioDB  of  the  fane?, 
while  we  are  awake,  there  is  always  a  set  of 
reil  eitemal  objects  striking  some  of  our  senses 

tod  preclnding  a  Uke  mistake  there 

^MOndlf,  the  tnuns  of  visible  ideas  which  oc- 
ror  in  dreams  are  far  more  vivid  Chan  oommDn 
viable  ideas,  and  therefore  may  the  more 
easl]'  be  taken  for  actosl  impreeaiocH." — The 
popolsr  belief  that  in  dreams  an  insight  is  fre- 
qnentlj  given  of  coming  evenle  ia  shared  by 
manv  well  informed  persons,  and  is  supposed 
to  be  oorroborsted  by  many  remarkable  cases. 
Some  of  the  instances  recorded  may  be  ei- 
pliined  by  natural  means.  Franklin  believed 
liiBt  he  was  instmcted  snpematurally  in  his 
dresms  concerning  the  issue  of  cnrrent  eventa. 
"He  observed  not,"  soys  Cahanis,  "that  his 
profonnd  skill  and  rare  sagacity  oontjnned  to 
direct  the  action  of  his  brain  during  sleep." 
The  dream  of  Alhnmaron,  the  Arabian  physi- 
riiD.  to  whom  his  lately  deceased  tHend  sng- 
geded  in  his  deep  "  a  very  sovereign  remedy 
for  his  sore  eyes,"  is  ezplicahle  in  a  similar 
vay.  Bat  there  are  extraordinary  instances 
which  cannot  be  eipluned  by  any  known 
nitnral  laws.  Many  of  these  are  so  well  an.- 
(benticated  that  they  cannot  he  discredited, 
however  loath  we  may  be  to  accord  to  them 
a  raperaataral  origin. — The  earliest  mention 


of  Homer,  in  both  of  which  a  sapematura! 
ori^D  is  generally  ascribed  to  them.  Sy  the 
antieDtB,  indeed,  dreams  were  almost  univer- 
Ktliy  rcf:Hrded  as  coming  Irom  the  other  world, 
and  &(Hn  both  good  and  evil  sources.  A  great 
nomber  of  inatoncea  are  on  record  in  the  Greek 
md  Latin  clasaioB  of  remarkable  dreams.  The 
ni^ht  before  the  assassination  of  Julius  Ceesar, 
bi?  wife  Qalpamia  dreamed  that  her  husband 
fell  bleeding  across  her  knees.  On  the  night 
^t  Attila  died,  the  emperor  Marcian  at  Con- 
■tantinople  dreamed  that  he  saw  the  bow  of 
tiieHimnish  conqueror  broken  asnuder.  Oicero 
rditee  a  story  of  two  Arcadians,  who,  travel- 
Gi^  together,  arrived  at  Megara  and  went  to 
wpirate  lodgrugs,  one  to  an  inn,  the  other  to 
a  pritfate  hoose.  In  the  course  of  the  night 
the  latter  dreamed  that  his  friend  appeared  to 
hhn  and  b^ged  for  help  because  the  mnkeeper 
*»i  preparing  to  murder  him.  The  .dreamer 
swoke,  but,  not  considering  the  matter  worthy 
of  attention,  went  to  sleep  again.  A  second 
^e  his  friend  appeared,  telling  him  that  as- 
^stance  would  he  too  late,  for  the  mnrder  had 
already  been  committed.  The  murdered  per- 
MD  also  aaid  that  his  body  had  been  put  into 
a  nut  and  covered  with  mannre,  and  that  an 
attempt  would  be  made  to  take  it  out  of  the 
fity  the  nert  morning.  The  dreamer  went  to 
th«  magistratea  and  had  the  cart  searched, 
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when  the  body  was  found  and  the  murderer 

brought  to  justice.  Dreams  were  even  allowed 
to  inflnence  legislation.  During  the  Uaraic 
war  (60  B.  0.)  the  Roman  senate  ordered  the 
temple  of  Juno  Bospita  to  be  rebuilt  in  con- 
aequenae  of  a  dream  of  Cecilia  Metelia,  the 
wife  of  the  consul  Appins  Claudius  Pulcher. 
Some  of  the  fathers  of  tjie  Christian  churoh 
attached  considerable  importance  to  dreams. 
Tertollion  thought  they  came  from  God  as  one 
species  of  prophecy,  though  many  dreams  may 
be  attributed  to  the  agency  of  demons.  Be 
believed  that  fiiture  honors  and  dignities, 
medical  remedies,  thefts,  and  treasures  had 
been  occftsionally  revealed  by  dreams.  St. 
Augustine  relates  a  dream  by  which  Geona- 
dins,  a  Carthaginian  physician,  was  convinced 
of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  by  the  appari- 
tion to  him  in  his  sleep  of  a  yonng  man,  who 
reasoned  with  him  on  tbe  subject,  and  argned 
that  as  he  oould  see  when  hia  bodily  eyes  were 
closed  in  sleep,  so  he  would  find  that  when  his 
bodily  senses  were  extinct  in  death  he  wonld 
see  and  bear  and  feel  with  tJie  senses  of  his 
spirit. — Aristotle  wrote  a  treatise  on  dreams 
(Hcpi  'SwKvluv),  as  did  also  Artemidorna  and 
Astrampaychus.  Of  late  works,  Dr.  W.  B. 
Carpenter's  "Physiology"  may  be  consulted 
with  advantage;  also  Maury's  Le  tommeil  et 
U»  rtret  (Paris,  1S61);  Brierre  de  Boismont's 
Dtt  hallueinaliont,  ou  hietoire  raitonnee  qlM 
apparitwn*,  de*  niicnii,  det  tonget,  de  Tmv 
tote,  det  rma,  du  magnitume  et  du  tomnambv^ 
litme  ^Paris,  8d  ed.,  1861);  and  Maudsley's 
"Physiology  and  Pathology  of  the  Mind" 
(London,  IBST). 

DIXBBEL,  GwmUs  tu.  a  Dutch  philosopher 
and  inventor,  bom  in  Alkmaar  in  1672,  died 
in  London  in  I6S1.  Of  his  life  little  is  known; 
hnt  hia  inventive  genina  appears  to  have  given 
him  a  wide  reputation,  for  it  is  certain  that 
when  about  80  years  of  age  he  was  in  receipt 
of  a  pension  ft«m  the  emperor  Rudolph  II., 
granl«d  him  for  scientific  discoveries.  He  waa 
also  taken  into  favor  by  the  future  emperor 
Ferdinand  II.,  and  made  tutor  to  his  son. 
Seditions  movementa  about  the  beginning  of 
the  thirty  jears'  war  led  to  his  arrest;  and 
he  wonld  have  been  executed  but  for  the  inter- 
cession of  King  Jamea  I.  of  England,  who  took 
him  under  his  protection.  He  lived  in  Lon- 
don from  16S0,  devoted  entirely  to  scientific 
laboTB.  He  invented  several  philosophical  in- 
stnunents,  among  which,  it  ia  said,  were  the 
oompoQud  microscope  and  a  thermometer  con- 
sistinK  of  a  glass  tube  containing  water  oon- 
nect^  vrith  a  bulb  containing  air.  His  con- 
temporaries say  that  he  displayed  to  King 
James  a  glass  globe  in  which  by  means  of  the 
four  elements  he  bad  produced  perpetoal  mo- 
tion, and  that  by  means  of  machinery  he  imi- 
tated rain,  thunder,  lightning,  and  cold,  and 
was  able  quickly  to  exhaust  a  river  or  lake. 
He  discovered  a  bright  scarlet  dye  for  woollens 
and  ailks,  which  was  introduced  into  France 
by  the  founders  of  the  Gobelins  manufactures. 
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Drebbel  left  two  treatises,  which  appeared 
first  in  Dutch  {Leyden,  1608);  afterward  in 
Latin,  under  the  title  Traetatui  duo ;  De  Na- 
t«ra  EUmentorum  ;  De  Qitinta  Biientia  (Ham- 
burg, 1621) ;  and  in  French  (Paris,  1678). 

DREDGING,  the  process  of  excavating  the 
sediment  that  collects  in  harbors  and  channels ; 
the  term  is  also  applied  to  the  Hcooping  np 
of  oysters,  or  anything  else,  from  the  bottom. 
The  drainage  waters  and  even  the  ebb  tide 
have  BomeUmes  been  held  back  by  floodgates, 
and  the  waters  at  last  let  oat  have  mshed  with 
great  violence  through  the  channels,  sweep- 
ing forward  the  materials  that  obstructed 
them.  This  is  the  principle  of  flashing  or 
flushing  applied  to  sewers,  and  is  the  most  effi- 
cient mode  of  dredging.  In  some  of  the  har- 
bors in  England  sconring  basins  have  been 
constraoted  especially  for  this  purpose,  as  at 
Ramsgate  and  Dover.  To  loosen  the  sedi- 
meat,  the  Dnloh  long  since  contrived  a  float- 
ing frame  to  which  bars  were  attached,  that 
went  down  to  the  bottom  and  stirred  np  the 
mnd,  as  the  machine  moved  along  with  the 
enrrent.    These  are  perhaps  the  oldest  dredg- 


ing machines.  The  dredging  maehine  now 
generally  ased  for  deepening  channels  and  har- 
bors is  an  endless  chain  with  scoop  backets, 
filaced  in  a  frame  which  may  bo  raised  or 
owered  through  a  well  in  the  middle  of  the 
scow  upon  which  the  apparatus  and  the  ma- 
chinery for  moving  it  are  placed.  The  dia- 
gram, fig.  I,  will  afford  an  idea  of  the  general 
principles  of  its  construction  and  use.  The 
mad  may  be  received  in  a  shoot,  and  conveyed 
to  an  adjoining  scow,  or  the  frame  ma;  be 
made  long  enough  to  reach  beyond  the  side 
of  the  vessel,  and  discharge  itself  without 
the  intervention  of  the  shoot.  Another  kind 
of  dredging  machine,  which  is  nsed  in  soft 
bottoms,  especially  where  old  piles  remain 
that  would  interfere  with  the  working  of  the 
endless  chain  and  scoops,  is  shown  in  flg.  3. 
It  is  a  very  efficient  form,  sinkmg  into  the 
mnd  and  filling  itself  readily,  and  is  strong 
enongfa  t«  draw  old  piles  from  their  beds.  The 
same  form  of  dredge  on  a  smaller  scale,  nsnally 
worked  by  band  by  means  of  a  windlass,  al- 
though siHnetimes  by  steam  power,  is  nsed  for 


DREDGING  (Dhep-3ba) 

dredging  for  oysters  in  their  natnral  beds.  A 
smaller  kind,  nsnally  called  tongs,  is  nsed  to 
gather  oysters  from  artificial  beds.  It  is  coo- 
stmcted   by  placing  two   rakes,  having   iron 


heads  and  long  wooden  handles,  with  their 
teeth  turned  toward  each  other,  and  nsiting 
them  by  a  hinge  like  that  in  a  btadumiUi's 
tongs  or  a  pair  of  shears. 

DREDGIKfi,  Deep-Sei,  an  operation  much  re- 
sorted to  by  modem  natnralista  \m  investigate 
the  bottom  of  the  sea  and  its  inhabitants.  It 
has  added  vastly  to  our  knowledge  of  the  ani- 
mal kingdom  in  general,  of  its  distribution  in 
depth,  and  of  the  im))ortant  part  it  plays  in  the 
formation  of  the  superficial  layers  of  the  earth. 
The  first  naturalist  who  appears  to  have  made 
use  of  the  dredge  was  Otto  Frederik  UoUer,  a 
Danish  zoologist  of  the  last  century,  who  ob- 
tained by  its  means  a  large  portion  of  the  speci- 
mens described  by  him  and  figured  so  beauti- 
fully by  his  brother  in  the  Zoologia  Daaiea. 
The  description  of  his  saecubu  retieularit,  aa 
he  calls  it,  and  of  the  alternate  joys  and  disap- 
pointments of  the  dredge,  is  very  amusing.  A 
small  fignre  of  the  instmment  is  given  among 
the  allegorical  ornaments  of  the  title  page,  and 
has  been  reproduced  in  Thomson's  "Depths 
of  the  Sea."  That  same  dredge  was  afterward 
purchased  by  Tilesina,  the  naturalist  who  ac- 
companied Kmsenstem  in  his  jonrney  ronnd 
the  world,  and  after  his  return  it  was  deposited 
in  the  academy  of  8t.  Petersburg.  It  consisted 
of  a  square  frame,  each  side  being  in  the  shape 
of  a  scraper.  A  hag  of  netting  was  attached 
to  it,  and  four  iron  arms  were  hinged  at  the 
corners  and  met  in  a  ring  to  which  the  rope 
was  attached.  Little  was  heard  of  dredging 
after  MUller's  time  nntil  abont  1839,  when  Dr. 
Robert  Ball  of  Dublin  introdnced  the  moilem 
dredge,  commonly  known  as  Ball's  dredge. 
This  is  oblong,  with  only  two  scrapers  and  two 
arms.  For  dredging  from  a  rowboat  16  in.  by 
C  is  a  convenient  size.    The  scrapera  may  b« 
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jar  4  in.  iride,Hhsrp  at  the  forw&rd  edge,  and 
piereed  irith  holes  at  their  binder  and  thicker 
edge.  To  tbeae  holes  the  net,  made  of  Btrong 
ivbie,  tnd  »  protecting  carer  of  canvas  open 
Bi  tlie  bottom,  are  fastened  with  copper  wire. 
Tbe  iron  rineB  pouing  through  the  holes  in  the 
frame,  and  the  iron  rod  mnning  throngh  the 
rittge  aa  nsed  in  recent  Suglish  expeditionB,  ap- 
pear to  be  nnneoesaarf  comphcations.  The 
net  onght  to  have  nnall  meehee,  aboot  half  an 
iocb  to  the  mde,  and  maj  be  lined  near  the 
botttHn  with  some  open  canvaa  to  retain  the 
•miller  specimens.  Id  the  United  States  coast 
BDTTeT  dredgings  it  was  fonnd  convenient  to 
hare  tbe  net  open  at  the  bottom  and  to  tie  it 
np  with  a  rope  jam;  this  gives  greater  facil- 
ilj  for  emptying  it,  and  the  nnmerous  folds 
fonned  in  Oie  bottom  of  the  bag  have  a  great 
rMentire  power  for  small  olyecta.  A  stont 
win  bent  m  a  bow  inside  the  net,  and  booked 
bi  its  ends  to  the  frame,  I9  useful  in  preventing 
tbe  net  from  being  tamed  inside  out  in  going 
dosn.  Hie  bag  has  also  been  made  oocasion- 
(IIt  of  strong  canvas,  with  windows  of  copper 
or  brass  wire  ganze  on  each  side ;  bnt  this 
cmstmction  seems  to  afford  too  mnch  facility 
for  wishing  ont,  nnlesa  the  bag  is  of  consider- 
sbie  length.  Dredges  have  also  been  made  of 
tvo  sdes  of  hide,  laced  all  ronnd  with  a  small 
Hne;  this  works  well  on  coral  gronnd,  but  not 
clwwhere.  Some  of  the  ScandiDaviaa  and 
G«rmtn  natnralista  nse  tiiangolar  dredges, 
biving  three  sorapera  and  three  arms.  The 
tvo  anus  of  an  ordinarj  dredge  are  made  each 
of  a  doable  or  forked  rod  of  iron,  hinged  on 
the  small  ends  of  the  frame,  and  forming  a 
rin^  at  the  oater  end.  The  dredge  rope  passes 
tbnngh  the  ring  of  one  of  the  arms  oslj,  the 
otbo-  arm  being  made  fast  or  stopped  to  the 
firat  by  a  few  tarns  of  imiin  yam.  By  this 
imngemeDt,  in  case  the  dredge  is  caught,  the 
tb^  being  Uie  weakest  part,  breaks  first,  and 
the  rope  pnlling  on  one  arm  only,  the  dredge 
disengsgea  itself  and  comes  np  endwise.  For 
use  ^rom  a  steamer  the  dimensions  of  the 
dredge  may  be  larger.  Those  used  in  the  For- 
eupina  expedition  were  4  ft.  6  in.  long  by  6  in. 
nie.  CapL  Calver  of  the  Porcopine,  having 
obKTved  that  freqceotlj  objects  came  up  adher- 
ing to  the  oatside  of  the  bag  and  even  to  tbe  line, 
attached  to  thedredgeasome  of  the  swabs  used 
for  wariiing  decks.  The  frayed  hemp  swept 
Op  every  rough  or  spiny  ohject  with  which 
it  Bstne  in  contact;  and  among  the  dwellers 
of  the  deep,  Crustacea,  bryoxoo,  echinoderma, 
polyps,  ana  spongea  nearly  all  partake  of  those 
qnalitiea. .  Smooth  shells,  and  those  which  bur- 
law in  the  sand,  alone  escape  the  "  hempen 
taoglea."  In  one  case  Prof.  W.  Thomson  es- 
timatw  that  not  fewer  than  20,000  specimens 
<f  tdtiaia  Jforttficva  came  np  in  the  tangles  at 
one  haul.  These  arc  best  attached  to  an  iron 
birfiiedtraiiBversely  to  the  bottom  of  the  bag, 
or  in  very  rocky  bottom  they  con  be  nsed  with- 
ont  the  dredge.  In  the  expedition  of  the  United 
^tes  steamer  Hassler  they  were  saccetafnlly 


nsed  attached  to  a  long  bundle  of  rattans, 
which  yields  when  in  contact  with  rooks,  and 
adapts  itself  to  the  inequalities  of  the  bottom ; 
it  is  of  course  loaded  sufficiently  with  lead. 
The  lalabre  of  the  coral  fishers  of  the  Uediter- 
ranean  is  constructed  on  the  same  principle. 
It  is  a  heavy  wooden  cross,  carrying  at  the 
end  of  the  arms  large  bunches  of  old  tattered 
nets  and  swabs.  It  is  kept  horizontal,  and 
lifted  and  dropped  alternately  a  number  of 
times,  thus  brewing  off  the  branches  of  coral 
which  are  entangled  in  the  nets.  In  the  re- 
cent expedition  of  the  British  sliipOhallenger  it 
was  fonnd  practicable  to  nsein  great  deptlM  the 
trawlnet,  with  which  Earopeanfishermen pro- 
cure fishes  living  close  to  the  bottom.  It  con- 
sists of  a  wooden  beam  12  to  15  ft.  long,  pro- 
vided at  the  ends  with  iron  supports  like  tbe 
runners  of  a  sled,  which  keep  it  one  or  two 
feet  fhim  the  gronnd.  A  large  bag  net  is  laced 
to  the  beam  bj  one  edge  of  its  mouth,  while 
the  other,  kept  down  by  leaden  sinkers,  drags 
on  the  ground.  Be«des  fishes,  many  crustace- 
ans can  be  procured  with  it,  which  either 
swim  close  to  the  bottom  or  rise  from  the  sand 
at  tbe  approach  of  the  beam.  A  miniature 
trawl  net  is  nsed  by  some  naturalists  in  small 
depths  for  the  lesser  Crustacea  or  radiato,  the 
bag  being  made  of  hunting  and  tbe  frame  of 
hoop  iron.  The  rope  or  line  used  in  dredging 
mnst  be  made  of  the  best  materials,  Bussian 
or  Italian  hemp,  and  of  a  size  to  resist  at  times 
a  very  heavy  strain.  The  deeper  the  dredge 
is  to  be  used,  the  stronger  the  line  mnst  lie. 
In  the  Porcupine,  lines  from  8  to  2^  in.  in  cfr- 
cumference  were  nsed,  the  latter  having  a 
breaking  strain  of  9^  tons.  In  the  United 
States  coast  survey,  lines  from  IJ  to  S  m.,  of 
Italian  hemp,  were  mostly  used.  In  dredging 
from  a  boat  or  a  yacht  depths  fWnn  100  to  200 
fathoms  con  be  reached.  If  the  boat  drifts 
considerably  by  the  effect  of  the  wind  or  cur- 
rent, it  is  necessary,  unless  the  dredge  is  very 
heavy,  to  attach  a  lead  to  the  line  a  few  fath* 
oma  above  the  dredge;  otherwise  it  is  apt  to 
be  lifted  clear  of  the  bottom.  Tbe  lengUi  of 
the  line  paid  ont  is  nsaally  about  twice  the 
depth.— Deep-sea  dredging,  that  is,  dredging  in 
thou  200  fathoms,  uecessitateB   '' 


suspended  trmn  a  derrick  or  boom.  The  rope 
to  which  this  block  is  attached  pa««e9  throng 
another  block  or  a  bnll's-eye,  and  thence 
through  an  accumulator  to  the  deck,  where 
it  is  made  fast.  This  accumulator  is  a  com- 
bina^n  of  80  or  40  strong  India-rnbber 
springs  held  apart  hy  two  wooden  disks,  and 
is  very  nsefbl  m  indicating  the  strdn  00  the 
line,  which  when  too  great  can  be  relieved 
by  a  few  turns  of  the  engine.  The  bne 
(which  is  marked  for  every  hundred  &thoma 
in  the  manner  of  a  sounding  line)  is  con- 
veniently coiled  in  sncceswon  on  a  row  of 
large  iron  pins  prt^ecting  inward  from  tbe  top 
of  the  bulwark.    On  board  the  Hassler  stont 
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hoolcB  of  galTanised  iron  were  binged  inade 
the  bnlwark  in  enoh  a  way  that  they  could 
be  tnmed  flat  againBt  the  latter  when  not  in 
nae.  It  is  not  OBnallj  practioable  to  pay  out  bo 
lai^  a  sorjilas  of  line  in  deep  caet8  bb  in  more 
moderat*  ones.  It  is  therefore  well  to  attach 
a  heavy  weight  to  the  line  at  a  considerable 
distance  above  the  dredge,  say  a  fifth  or  a  sixth 
of  the  depth ;  thns  the  traction  on  the  dredge 
will  be  nearly  horizontal.  Another  good  prac- 
tice in  veij  deep  casts  is  to  steam  slowly  to 
windward  during  the  descent  of  the  dredge  until 
the  dredge  rope  is  nearly  peipendionlu',  and 
then  let  Uie  vessel  drift  with  the  wind  or  onr- 
rent.  The  motion  is  thus  oommonioated  to  the 
weight  from  the  vessel,  and  the  dredging  per- 
formed as  if  from  that  and  not  from  the  latter. 
The  conteola  of  the  dredge  will  generally  be 
fonnd  to  connst  of  mnd  or  sand,  out  of  which 
the  specimens  are  to  be  sorted.  For  this  a 
graduated  set  of  sieves  is  u5ed,'Coastmcted  so 
astofltinoneanother.thecoarseBtontop.  The 
mud  being  placed  in  the  latter,  the  whole  set 
is  moved  op  and  down  in  a  tub  of  water,  after 
which  the  specimens  oan  be  selected  trlth  ease. 
The  beat  mode  of  preserving  thorn  is  to  pnt 
them  in  alcohol,  the  more  delicate  ones  in  bot- 
tles, the  coarser  ones  in  bags  of  mnslin  or  bnn- 
tjng,  which  oanbe  aconmnlatedinlargervesaels. 
Some  very  delicate  objects,  which  are  liable  to 
lose  their  shape  in  pure  eJ.cohol,  can  be  pre- 
served successfully  in  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and 
glycerine.  Super^uous  duplicates  of  mollnsks, 
Crustacea,  echinoderms,  corals,  and  sponges 
can  be  preserved  by  drying.  Oare  most  be 
taken  not  to  place  colored  homy  sponges  in  the 
same  vessel  with  other  specimens,  as  they  are 
apt  to  stain  everything  as  with  ink.  Abundant 
samples  of  the  sand  or  mud  oaght  to  be  pre- 
served, OB  they  afford  an  immense  variety  of 
microscopical  specimens  of  great  value. ^An 
erroneona  opinion  prevails  that  the  late  Ameri- 
can and  English  expeditions  flrst  revealed  the 
existence  of  an  abondant  deep-aea  fauna.  The 
late  Edward  Forbes  asserted  that  life  becomes 
less  and  lesa  as  we  descend,  until  it  ia  almost 
or  ntterly  extinguished,  (guided  by  his  own 
researches  in  the  Ifediterranean,  he  placed  the 
limit  of  life  at  the  very  moderate  depth  of  SOO 
to  800  fathoms.  Norwepau  fishermen,  from 
time  immemorial,  have  taken  certain  fishes  in 
depths  of  100  to  800  fstlioms.  Some  of  these 
are  quite  large,  as  the  halibnt  and  the  ling, 
and  some  have  never  been  obtained  in  lesser 
depths.  On  the  coast  of  Portugal  also  the  fish- 
ermen of  Setubal  fish  in  similar  depths  for  a 
peculiar  shark,  using  lines  of  GOO  fathoms.  It 
IB  evident  that  where  such  fishes  can  live  tbey 
most  find  abundant  food,  and  t^ia  was  proved 
by  the  contents  of  their  stomachs,  and  by  the 
specimens  occasionally  bronght  np  on  the 
hooks,  hot  mostly  n^ected  with  superstitiona 
dread  by  the  fishermen.  The  Scandinavian 
naturalists  LovSn,  Sars,  Danielasen,  Eoren,  and 
others,  made  extensive  researches  by  meansof 
the  dredge  in  depths  of  200  to  800  fathoms. 


brining  to  light  a  great  variety  of  animal 
forms  peculiar  to  that  region.  Sir  John  Roaa 
relates  in  his  "Voyage,"  published  in  181»; 
that  in  the  preceding  year  he  obtained  asaand- 
ing  in  Baffin  Bay  in  1,000  fathoms,  and  bronght 
up  with  the  lead  mud  containing  worma,  and 
a  living  star  fish  (attrophj/ton)  attached  to  tbe 
line.  Sir  James  ti.  Bobs,  in  his  voyage  to  tbe 
antarctic  regions  in  lS3B-'43,  obtdned  with 
the  dredge  in  8T0  fathoms  "  an  abundance  and 
great  variety  of  animal  life."  He  says :  "  Cod- 
traiy  to  the  general  belief  of  naturalists,  1  have 
no  doubt  that  from  however  great  a  depth  we 
may  be  able  to  bring  np  the  mnd  and  atone*  of 
the  bed  of  tbe  ocean,  we  shall  find  them  teon- 
ing  with  animal  life.  The  extreme  pressure  at 
the  greatest  depth  does  not  appear  to  affect 
these  creatures;  hitherto  we  have  not  been 
able  to  determine  this  point  beyond  1,000  fath- 
oms, but  from  that  depth  several  small  fish 
have  been  brought  np  with  the  mnd."  At  a 
later  time  evidences  of  the  existence  of  animal 
life  at  great  depths  began  to  aooomulate.  Eh- 
renberg  showed  in  18B1  that  foraminifera  frtno 
a  depth  of  2,000  fathoms  still  cont«ned  nn- 
changed  animal  matter.  Prof.  Bailey  of  West 
Point  confirmed  these  obBervations,  although 
differing  in  the  explanation  of  the  iact  In  1858 
the  sonndingB  of  the  United  States  ooast  aor- 
vey  tevealed  for  the  first  time  the  great  fora- 
minifera  bed  which  almost  nnmlied  covers  a 
large  extent  of  the  ocean  floor.  In  a  sample  of 
scarcely  two  cubic  inches,  from  a  depth  of  610 
fathoms,  Mr,  Pourtal^  fonnd  specimens  or  rec- 
ognizable fragments  of  at  least  48  spedea,  20 
of  them  mollnsks.  Dr.  Wallioh,  aocomponyinK 
the  sounding  expedition  of  81r  L.  McOlinto^ 
to  Greenland,  obtained  living  animals  from 
deptha  of  1,000  to  2,600  fathoms,  among  them 
star  flshes  of  considerable  size.  Doubt  was 
still  thrown  on  these  Tesnlts  from  the  fact  that 
some  forominifers  are  found  floating  near  tbe 
surface,  and  it  was  even  objected  that  the  star 
fishes  might  have  been  swimming  when  entan- 
gled in  the  line.  No  such  objections  conld  be 
made  to  tbe  observations  of  Dr.  Allman  and  A. 
Milne-Edwards,  who  found  oysters  and  oUier 
shellflsb,  worms,  and  corals  on  a  telegraph  ca- 
ble raised  from  a  depth  of  1,000  to  1,400  fatb- 
oma  in  the  Mediterranean ;  or  to  the  resolts  <^ 
the  Swedish  expedition  to  Spitzbergen,  under 
Thorell,  who  obtained,  parUy  by  dredging  and 
partiy  by  means  of  the  Bulldog  machine,  ex- 
tensive ooUeotiona  from  depths  down  to  1,400 
fathoms.  In  1869  Pro£  Bars  of  Ohristjania 
published  a  list  of  42T  species  of  animals  living 
in  depths  of  200  to  800  and  even  as  much  as 
400  fathoms.  In  the  United  States,  dredging 
np  to  a  recent  date  has  received  but  little  at- 
tention. The  most  BucceasM  worker  in  that 
field  has  been  the  late  Dr.  W.  Stimpson,  who 
however  confined  himaelf  to  qoite  moderate 
depths.  In  1867  Professor  Peirce,  superinten- 
dent of  the  coast  snrvey,  commiasioaed  Mr. 
Poortal^  one  of  his  asustants,  to  make  some 
dredginga  in  connection  with  the  sounding  ont 
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of  itraokforthe  iiil»iiAriiie  telegraph  between 
Ktj  West,  Florida,  ftnd  HftvenA,  Although 
but  B  few  cast!  were  obtained  in  thnt  year, 
and  the  depths  reached  did  not  exceed  GOO 
thorns,  the  results  were  so  promising  that 
dredgingB  were  carried  ont  ajBtemiitlcftlly  over 
ibe  region  oraaprised  between  the  Florida  reef 
mi  the  axis  of  the  straita  of  Florida,  with 
occasiiHiBl  extensions  to  the  coast  of  Cnba  and 
the  Bahama  banks,  daring  the  two  following 
yeara.  Thia  ia  probably  at  this  lime  the  only 
eumple  of  a  connected  dredging  survey  of  a 
defined  submarine  ref^on.  The  results  estab- 
lished Kveral  well  defined  zones  characterised 
by  pecotiar  famue,  the  animals  comprising 
them  being  generally  new  discoveries,  or  in 
niersl  esses  known  only  from  high  northern 
Ittitndee,  thus  bearing  out  in  part  LovSn's 
theory  that  beyond  a  certain  depth  the  ocean 
is  peopled  by  a  faeiia  extending  fh)m  pole  to 
p<ue.  In  these  ezploratJons  the  greateat  depths 
reached  were  about  700  fathoms.  One  of  the 
most  notable  eiamplea  of  an  animal  found  in 
Florida  and  off  the  northern  coast  of  Norway  ia 
the  little  GTtnoid  rhuocrinut  LqfotUnHs,  discov- 
ereA  the  year  previous  by  Sara.  This  seems 
to  have  been  one  of  the  principal  incentives  in 
determuuDg  the  fitting  ont  of  the  deep-sea 
dredging  expeditions  of  the  Lightning  «nd 
Porcnpine  by  the  British  government,  under 
the  direction  of  Profs.  V.  Thomson  and  W.  B. 
Carpenter.  The  first  craise  in  the  Lightning 
>S9  made  in  1866,  between  the  British  ana 
the  Faroe  ialanda,  with  very  promising  results. 
The  next  year  the  Porcupine  was  employed  on 
th«  game  service,  off  the  W.  and  S.  W.  coasts 
(^  Ireland.  The  depth  of  2,485  fathoms  was 
■ttuned  by  the  dredge,  which  brought  up  quite 
1  Tuiety  of  living  animals,  rangingfrom  mol- 
loaka  and  crnstacea  downward.  During  the 
fdioning  enminer  the  same  researches  were 
eitended  soroas  the  bay  of  Biscay,  along  the 
coaat  of  Portngaj,  and  into  the  Mediterranean, 
with  great  sueceas  generally,  though  in  the 
latter  sea  the  greater  depths  were  found  un- 
golariy  barren,  probably  on  account  of  the 
"■ant  <rf  circulation  in  the  water.  (See  At- 
usno  OotAM.)  The  British  government  was 
induced  by  the  general  interest  whioh^these 
raurches  had  created  to  fit  ont  a  large  ^ip, 
the  Challenjfer,  for  a  oraise  of  deep-sea  eiplo- 
ntion  on  a  large  scale,  which  in  1873  started, 
tmder  the  soientifio  leadership  of  Prof.  W. 
Thomson,  on  a  voyage  of  circumnavigation. 
In  the  earlier  part  of  the  voyage,  in.  the  At- 
Untio,  the  dredge  was  used  with  success  in 
the  depth  of  S,S95  fathoms.  A  few  deep-sea 
casts  were  also  made  during  the  voyage  of  the 
United  States  st«amer  Hassler  from  Boston  to 
Sin  Francisco  in  1B72,  but  did  not  attain  bo 
great  a  depth.  In  1871  the  Dnited  States 
asheiy  conumssion,  directed  by  Prof.  8.  F. 
Burd,  made  extennve  explorations  of  the  sea 
bottom  on  the  coast  of  New  England,  Prof. 
Verrill  and  Br.  Packard  having  charge  of  the 
dredgiog  operations.     Deep-sea  dred^gs  were 


made  off  St.  Oeoige's  bank  and  in  the  gnlfi  of 
Uaine  oomprised  between  Oape  God  and  Gape 
Sable.  The  fauna,  aa  might  have  been  expect- 
ed, was  entirely  arcljc,  with  the  exception  of 
a  single  specimen  of  a  small  coral,  delU^athvt, 
a  West  Indian  deep-sea  form,  the  presence  of 
which  north  of  Florida  had  not  been  detected 
before. — Dredging  in  deep  water  has  greatly 
increased  oar  knowledge  of  the  animal  world, 
and  precisely  at  a  time  when  the  need  of  such 
a  knowledge  is  most  keenly  felt.  The  great 
bedofforaminiferahaa  already  been  mentioned. 
A  gelatinous  matter  pervades  thia  bed  in  most 
localities  which  under  the  microscope  seems 
to  be  endowed  with  a  kind  of  motdon  or  cluu^, 
of  form,  and  has  thence  been  raised  to  the  dig-' 
nity  of  a  living  organism  under  the  name  of 
bathjfbiiu  Haekelii  by  Hniley.  Its  nature  is 
really  aa  yet  but  imperfectly  understood.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  small  calcareous  bodies 
which  have  been  named  coccoliths.  (See  Ba- 
TKTBiim,  and  Ooooolithb  ksa  Ooooobpbuuib.) 
The  sponges  are  represented  by  a  number  of 
forms,  having  generally  a  besntiful  silioious 
skeleton.  Then  come  a  considerable  number' 
of  small  corals,  generally  simple.  The  echino- 
derms  are  abundant  and  peculiar ;  among  them 
the  moat  notable  are  the  crinoids.  The  rkiao- 
erintu  LofottennM  has  been  found  in  the  straits . 
of  Florida  and  in  the  seas  of  Europe.  An- 
other species  has  been  recently  discovered  in 
the  West  Indies  by  the  Hassler  expedition,  in 
,  company  with  two  species  of  fmtawinv*  and  . 
j  the  remarkable  koltiput.  Another  pentacrinus 
and  bathyerinut  graeilU  belong  to  the  Euro- 
]  peon  seas.  The  sea  urchins  or  echinidm  of 
)  great  depths  are  very  remarkable,  and  among 
i  them  several  genera  ore  represented  much  more 
nearly  related  to  forms  of  the  cretaceous  0~ 


other  classes ;  partly  because  the  collections  of 
the  American  dredging  expeditions  were  lost 
in  the  great  fire  of  Chicago,  and  partly  because 
tbe  English  oollectionB  have  not  yet  been  fully 
worked  up.  What  we  know  at  present  pointo 
to  the  ssme  conclusions  as  derived  from  other 
branches  of  the  animal  kingdooi. — Deep-sea 
researchea  are  also  extending  tbe  acience  of 
geology,  particularly  oa  it  refers  to  sedimentary 
rocks.  The  dredgings  off  the  Florida  reef 
brought  up  large  fragmenta  of  limestone  rock 
in  process  of  formation,  and  of  different  grades 
of  oompactneas,  formed  by  the  various  mol- 
lusks,  bryozoo,  serpulffi,  corals,  foraminifera, 
&c.,  still  living  on  its  surface.  On  other  parts 
of  our  southern  coast  we  have  the  bods  of 
foraminifera  gradually  undergoing  transfor- 
mation into  glauconite  or  greensand,  such 
as  we  find  in  the  tertiary  formation  of  New 
Jersey.  This  process,  as  yet  unexplained, 
takes  place  in  comparatively  luniCed  locah- 
tiea,  while  the  great  bed  of  foraminifera  be- 
comes compacted  without  alteration  into  a 
formation  almost  ideuliosl  with  tbe  white 
chalk  i  and  tbe  continuity  of  that  formation 
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to  the  present  6nie  bas  been  advocated  bf 
Hnxley,  ThoniBOii,  and  others.     A  considerable 

Sroportion  of  the  deep-sea  foraminifera  are  nn- 
Utmguishable  specinatLUT  from  those  of  tbe 
ohfllk  ;  hnt  a]]  the  higher  formB  inhabiting  the 
deep  sea,  polyj»,  eehiDoderms,  cruataoea,  and 
molinsks,  ore  with  one  or  two  doubtful  excep- 
tions only  generioally  related  to  those  of  the 
oretaceooB  and  tertiary  periods.  It  may  here 
be  remarked  that  hot  little  distinction  has  here- 
tofore been  made  by  geologists  between  for- 
mations deposited  in  deep  and  in  shallow 
water,  and  that  we  are  nndnly  stniok  by  re- 
semblaoces  brought  up  snddenly  befpre  onr 
eyes  bytherevelationsof  the  dredge.  Dednc- 
tions  will  therefore  not  he  safe  ontil  we  acquire 
a  fliUer  knowledge  of  the  batliymetrical  rela- 
tions of  fossil  forms,  so  that  we  can  compare 
those  of  a  particolar  level  with  those  of  the 
corresponding  level  of  the  present 


Paris,  Nov.  8,  1669.  He  porsaed  his  studies 
in  his  native  town  and  in  Saamar,  preacbeil  for 
two  years  near  Langres,  and  in  1620  became 
pastor  at  Oharenton,  near  Paris,  He  soon  dis- 
tinguishad  himself  as  a  preacher,  being  one  of 
the  first  of  tbe  reformed  ministry  who  treated 
their  texts  practically,  instead  of  disonssing 
them  in  a  doctrinal  and  abstract  way.  Some 
of  bis  writings,  especially  his  book  of  "  Oonso- 
lationa  against  the  Fear  of  Death "  (Paris, 
1661),  which  boa  been  translated  into  English 
and  German,  are  still  in  use  as  books  of  devo- 
tion. It  was  to  promote,  the  sale  of  tbe  Eng- 
lish translation  of  this  work  that  Defoe  wrote 
his  celebrated  fictitious  account  of  the  appari- 
tion of  Mrs.  Teal,  who  came  from  the  other 
world  on  porpose  to  recommend  the  pernaal  of 
"Drelinoonrii  on  Death." 

DBENTHE,  a  N.  E.  province  of  the  Nether- 
lands, bordering  on  the  Prusdan  province 
of  Hanover  and  the  provinoea  of  Groningen, 
Friesland,  and  Overyssel;  area,  1,081  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  ISn,  108,056.  It  lies  on  each  wde 
of  tbe  watershed  between  the  Zuyder  Zee 
and  the  Dollart,  and  i^  surface  is  general- 
ly more  elevated  than  that  of  the  surround- 
ing provinces.  Several  streams  rise  within  it, 
tbe  principal  of  which  are  the  Hunse  and  the 
Brentscbe  Aa,  and  there  are  a  number  of  small 
lakes.  The  soil  is  poor  and  sandy,  and  only 
aboutlialf  of  it  is  capable  of  cultivation;  tbere- 
mainder  consists  of  heaths,  bogs,  marshes,  and 
sand  wastes.  The  chief  industry  is  the  breed- 
ing of  horses,  which  are  sent  as  foals  into 
Fnesland  to  be  reared.  Cattle,  sheep,  swine, 
and  poultry  of  fine  quality  are  also  raised.  On 
the  western  border  ore  tie  colonies  of  WUIema- 
oord  and  Frederiksoord,  where  large  numbers 
of  paupers  are  employed  in  brick-making,  spin- 
ning, weaving,  tanning,  cntting  peat,  reclaim- 
ing wasl«  lands,  &c.  Assen,  the  capital,  is 
connected  with  Meppel,  the  chief  towi^  by  ca- 
nal and  railway.  In  the  south  part  of  the  prov- 
ince ia  the  etrong  fortress  of  Koevorden. 
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WUSBra,  the  fonri:h  dty  of  the  G 

pire  in  point  of  population,  capital  of  the  king- 
dom of  Saxony  and  of  a  circle  of  its  own  name, 
in  Ut.  51°  B'  N.,  Ion.  18°  44'  E.,  sg  ra.  8.  by  E. 
of  Berlin  and  61  m.  B.  E.  of  Leipsic,  lying  on 
both  sides  of  tbe  Elbe,  in  the  miast  of  a  fertile 
valley,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  tlie  most 
picturesque  scenery  of  the  kingdom;  area  of 
the  circle,  1,62T  sq.  m, ;  pop.  of  the  circle  in 
1871,  677,671;  pop.  of  tbe  city,  177,088,  nine 
tenths Lntherans.  The  oityconsistsoffourpor- 
tiona,  viz. :  the  Altstadt  with  its  three  snbnrbe 
(tbe  Pirnaisohe  Yorstadt,  See-Vorstadt,  and 
Wilsdrnffer-Vorstadt),  on  tbe  left  bank  of  the 
Elbe;  the  Friedrichstadt,  separated  from  the 
Altstadt  by  the  narrow  channel  of  a  small 
stream,  the  Weisseritz;  the  Neustadt,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Elbe;  and  the  Antonstadt, 
lying  E.  of  the  Neustadt  on  the  same  side  of 
tbe  river.  The  village  of  Stodt-Nendorf  bos 
recently  been  incorporated  with  tbe  Kenstadt; 
and  the  private  purchase  of  large  tracts  of  the 
public  lands  lying  north  of  the  former  limits 
baa  also  added  somewhat  to  the  extent  of  the 
city,  which  now  contains,  besides  its  public 
buildings,  about  6,C»00  houses  and  800  streets, 
and  about  BO  squares  and  places.  The  ohief 
thoroughfares  are  the  Schloss,  Prager,  See, 
Pimaische,  and  Wilsdrufier  streets,  in  the  Alt- 
stadt and  its  snbnrbs;  tbe  Weisseritz  and 
Bchfifer  streets,  in  the  Friedrichstadt;  the 
Hanptstrasse,  the  Leipziger  and  Grosse  Meias- 
ner  street*,  in  the  Neustadt;  and  the  Bantz- 
ner,  Anton,  and  Schiller  streets,  in  tbe  An- 
tonstadt. The  chief  squares  in  that  part  of 
tbe  oit7  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe  are  the 
Altmarkt  and  Neumarkt,  the  Sohloesplatz, 
Theaterplatz,    Anton  splatz,   and    WilsdmSer- 

Slatz;  on  the  right  bonk,  the  Bautznerplatz, 
renstSdtermarktjondPal^splatf.  Two  bridges 
across  the  Elbe  connect  the  various  portions 
of  the  town.  The  AltbrOcke,  built  entirely  of 
stone,  crosses  from  the  Soblossplatz,  which  lies 
on  the  river  at  its  abrupt  bend  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  city,  to  the  NenstAdtennarkt,  and 
forms  tbe  most  frequented  passage  from  tbe  old 
town  to  the  new.  It  was  constrnoted  in  the 
18th  century,  renewed  tn  the  14th,  embellided 
in  th^lStb,  and  restored  in  1B14,  after  its  par- 
tial destruction  by  the  French  in  tbe  preceding 
year.  It  is  1,420  ft.  long,  has  16  arches,  and  is 
of  the  most  solid  structure,  having  to  resist  the 
force  of  the  spring  freshets  of  the  Elbe,  which 
notinfrequentlyrisesdnringthe  time  of  melting 
ice  16  ft.  in  24  bonrs,  with  a  current  of  great 
violence.  Jean  Paul  Ricbter  called  this  bridge 
"the  triumphal  arch  of  Dresden"  {Dretdent 
Triutnphiogen}.  From  its  centre  one  of  the 
best  views  of  the  city  is  obtained.  Somewhot 
more  than  half  a  mile  below  this  is  the  shorter 
MarienbrQcke  of  12  arches,  over  the  Elbe  just 
above  the  month  of  the  WeisseritE.  It  is  crossed 
by  a  railway  connecting  all  the  routes  of  rail- 
way travel  tj)  and  from  the  city:  the  Leip^ie 
and  Silenon  rulways,  the  stations  of  which 
are  in  the  Neustadt,  with  the  Bohemian  and 
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Fniberg  rulwaja,  hfLviiig  tli^r  gtatioiu  on  the 

KiitherQ  onUkirti  of  the  See-Voretadt.  A 
ii«([  brid^  above  the  AttbrQcke  boa  been  pro- 
jected, and  in  1871  the  cit;  authorities  appro- 
priated 300,000  thalers  to  its  completion, 
ibree  small  bridftea  acroBs  the  Weiaseritz  con- 
nect the  FriedrichstAdt  with  the  Altstadt— 
Dreiden  is  in  appearance  rather  a  pleasing  and 
tttnctlTe  Uian  a  striting  or  imposiiig  o'tj; 
•etit  abounds  in  hnildings  of  great  architeo- 
tnral  beauty,  and  its  principal  streete  and 
promeiudes  are  laid  ont  with  much  taste  and 
bkilL  The  priuoipal  pablic  buLldings  of  interest 
enrronnd  tixe  Theaterplatz,  which  is  thus,  as 
well  18  bj  its  sitoation  near  the  river  and  the 
AJlbrQcke,  made  the  centre  of  attraction  in 
lh«  old  town.  On  that  side  of  the  sqnare 
furthest  from  the  Elbe  is  the  Zwinger,  an  im- 
mwwe  rtmctnre  in  the  moat  elaborate  rococo 
■tfle  of  architecture,  began  in   ITll,  and  at 
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first  densned  t«  form  only  a  portion  of  a  etill 
larger  palace.  For  more  than  a  centurj  it  oo- 
capled  three  sides  of  a  square,  the  fourth, 

toward  the  Theat«rplatz,  remaining  open ;  but 
in  1846  the  so-called  new  museam  was  bnUt 
aorosa  this  space.  The  royal  palace,  an  ex- 
tensive, irregular  building,  was  begun  in  1684 
by  Duke  George  tbe  liich,  but  greatly  enlarged 
and  changed  by  bis  successors,  so  that  it  can 
hardly  be  said  to  follow  any  one  system  of 
constmction.  Its  most  conspicoons  feature  is 
a  tower  370  ft.  high.  Near  it  is  the  smaller 
palace  of  the  crown  prince.  A  little  to  the 
north  is  the  Catholic  church,  finished  in  1768 ; 
its  altarpiece  is  a  painting  by  Raphael  Uenga, 
"The  Ascenuon,"  one  of  the  most'  celebrated 
pictores  in  Dresden.  Tbe  funeral  vaults  of  the 
royal  family  of  Saxpny  are  underneath  the 
sacriBty.  Near  the  northern  end  of  the  Thea- 
terplatz,  giving  it  its  name,  stood  tbe  royal 


Ibtalre  tin  Sept.  21, 1869,  when  it  was  entirely 
destroyed  bj  fire.  It  was  built  under  th^  su- 
perintendence of  the  architect  Semper  in 
183B-'41,  thoroughly  renovated  in  I8B4,  and 
'ujostly  celebrated  as  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tifol  theatres  of  Germany.  A  new  building  a 
Hula  north  of  the  former  site  ia  now  (1874)  in 
course  of  construction  by  the  same  archite<^t. 
Be«d«s  those  in  the  Theaterplatz,  the  Altstadt 
contains  a  considerable  number  of  other  prom- 
inmt  buildings.  The  BrQhl  palace,  built  in 
I'AI  by  the  minister  whose  name  it  bears,  and 
odIt  separated  by  a  garden  in  its  rear  &om  the 
Br^l  terrace,  a  beautiful  and  welt  kept  pub- 
lic promenade  on  the  bonk  of  the  Elbe,  served 
>s  the  headquarters  of  the  provisional  govern- 
aent  established  in  Dresden  in  1813,  as  the 
BtMting  place  of  tbe  Dresden  conferences  of 
1S5I)-'51,  and  more  recently  aa  the  residence 
of  the  queen  dowager  of  Saiony.    It  is  an  im- 


poaing  bnilding,  but  withoat  great  architectural 
beauty.  Near  it  is  the  academy  of  fine  arts 
{Kfinttahadtmie).  Further  east,  and  near  the 
BrQhl  garden  at  the  end  of  the  terrace,  ia  the 
Zeughans  or  arsenal,  of  which  the  most  an- 
cient part  was  built  in  1669-'B5,  the  addition 
in  1740.  The  post  office  and  the  polytechnic 
school  are  large  and  well  arranoed  modem 
structures,  at  opposite  ends  of  the  Antonsplatz. 
The  t«wn  hall,  in  the  Altmarkt,  is  another 
conspicuous  public  building,  but  is  without  es- 
pecially interesting  architectural  features.  In 
the  suburbs  the  chief  buildings  worth;  of 
remark  are  the  orangery,  in  the  Wilsdmffer- 
Vorstadt,  a  massive  structnre  with  elaborate 
ornamentation;  tbe  large  hospital  in  the  Frei- 
bergerstrasse ;  and  the  great  railway  station 
in  the  Wienerstrasse  (See-Vorstadt).  In  the 
Nenstadt,  tbe  Japanese  palace,  bnilt  by  An- 
gostos  I.  as  a  summer  residenoe,  but  now  naed 
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M  ft  mnseom,  ii  &a  moat  important  rtrnctnre. 
It  Btaods  near  the  Elbe,  in  the  midst  of  pleasant 
gardens,  and  not  &r  distant  from  the  Lei^io 
gat«.  The  DreikOaigskirche,  with  a  tower 
about  300  ft.  in  height,  and  the  Catbolio 
ohnrch,  are  oonspicnons  baildinga.  The  most 
noteworthy  of  the  pahlio  resorts  of  the  oitisans 
is  the  Grosser  Garten,  a  beantifull;  laid  oat  and 
oarefnllj  kept  park  a  short  dist&nco  ontside 
the  oitjr,  A  zoOlo^oal  gardes  of  considerable 
interest  is  also  maintained  bj  the  government, 
and  there  are  several  smaller  gardens  of  some 
beauty.  There  are  comparatively  few  pnblio 
monuments  in  Dresden.  An  equestrian  statne 
of  AugnBtns  the  Strong  stanas  in  the  Nea- 
sUldtermarkt ;  a  fine  drinking  fonntain,  in  the 
Oothio  style,  ornamenta  the  Postplatz;  and 
several  statues  embellish  the  steps  of  the  publio 
buildings,  Fonr  pieces  of  sculpture  by  Jo- 
hannes Schilling,  ^ifying  morning,  noon, 
evening,  and  night,  nave  recently  been  placed 
on  the  Brtlhl  terrace. — Tlie  art  collections  of 
Dresden  eqjoy  a  world-wide  celebrity,  and  are 
among  the  finest  in  Europe.  The  great  gal- 
lery of  paintings  in  the  museam  contains  some 
of  the  jDost  valuable  of  existing  works  of 
art  E«re  are  the  Siatine  Uadonna  of  Ra- 
phaet  and  Oorregg^o's  famous  NbtU  (the 
night  of  the  birth  of  Ohrist),  with  otiier 
worits  of  both  artista,  and  excellent  speoi- 
mens  of  the  paintings  of  all  the  leaders  of  the 
great  European  sahools.  Titian,  Andrea  del 
Sarto,  Paul  Veronese,  Qiolio  Romano,  Guido 
Reni,  Carlo  Doloi,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and 
Annibftle  Oarracoi  are  among  the  Italian  mas- 
ters represented;  Rnbens,  Van  Dyke,  Donw, 
and  Teniers  among  the  Dntcb ; '  and  Nicolas 
Poossin  and  ClaudeLorraine  among  the  French. 
The  'gallery  is  remarkably  well  arranged,  and 
is  of  course  ^e  to  the  pnbhc,  being  open 
every  day  from  9  till  4  o'clock.  A  veij  corious 
and  valuable  collection  of  objects  of  art  and 
of  rare  jewels  and  relics  is  that  of  "  the  Green 
Vault"  {da*  ffruns  OeaSlbe),  named  from  the 
place  of  its  deposit  in  the  long  range  of  vaulted 
rooms  on  the  ground  fioor  of  the  royal  palace. 
Here  have  been  brought  together  some  of  the 
most  costly  treasures  in  the  world :  rare  carv- 
ings, some  by  Hichel  Angelo,  and  beautiful 
specimens  of  workmanship  in  gold,  silver,  pre- 
oioos  stones,  amber,  poroelain,  enamel,  ivory, 
and  bronze.  Immense  sunu  have  been  apent 
npoo  this  collection  by  the  Baion  princes,  es- 
pecially by  those  of  the  lost  century,  who 
were  the  purchasers  and  contributors  of  the 
costliest  articles.  In  the  Japanese  palace  there 
are  collections  of  antique  sculpture,  coins, 
china,  and  pottery,  and  misoellaneona  objects 
of  artistic  and  historic  interest;  in  the  Zwin- 
ger  there  is  a  large  and  valuable  museum  of 
natural  hiatoir.  ,The  royal  pubtia  library  is 
also  in  the  Japanese  palace.      In  some  de- 

fiartments  it  excels  almost  all  other  German 
ibrariea,  its  historical  works  being  especial- 
ly numerous  and  noteworthy.  It  contains 
about  860,000  volumes,  with  nearly  200,000 


about  2,000  incunabula.  Other  librariea  are 
the  Setnmdogenitur-BiblwUiek  (a  library  de- 
scending in  the  younger  branch  of  the  royal 
family),  the  library  of  the  academy  of  medi- 
cine and  surgery,  and  that  of  the  natural  his- 
tory museum. — lie  edncational  institutiouB  of 
Dresden  are  numerous.  There  are  two  gym- 
nasia, a  polytechnic  school,  a  royal  milit«^ 
academy  {CadetUnhaui),  and  many  pnblio 
and  privat«  schools,  I^otestuit  and  Oath- 
olio,  and  of  various  grades.  Among  institu- 
tions for  charitable  or  disciplinary  pnrpoees 
are  the  foundling  asylum,  orphan  asylnm,  re- 
form school  for  tioyB,  the  Pestaloxzi  inatita- 
tion  {Ptttahatitt^),  the  city  hoffi>ital  MOO 
beds),  the  Oatholic  hospital,  and  the  asyliun 
for  deaf  mutes  and  for  the  blind.  The  pros- 
perous oondition  of  the  institnticmB  of  art  and 
science  m  the  city  is  largely  attribnlable  to 
the  efforts  of  the  numerous  artistic  and  learned 
sucietdea  existing  here.  At  the  head  of  these 
are  tbe  royal  academy  of  arts  and  the  Leopold- 
Uaroline  academy  of  inveetigators  in  natm^ 
science  {AkademU  der  NatuTfoneher).  Po- 
litical and  trade  societies  are  very  numerona, 
and  almost  every  branch  of  industry  prominent 
in  Dresden  has  its  representation  in  one  of 
these.  The  leading  newspapers  ore  the  Rov- 
emment  organ,  the  iJrM^tfner  journal,  the  C^ 
ttitutioiulU  Zeitung,  and  the  Dre»d«ner  An- 
ttig»r. — Theohiefindnstries  of  Dresden  are  the 
manuhctnre  of  machinery  (espewally  of  agri- 
cultural machines  of  vorions  kinds),  maUie- 
matical  and  philosophical  instmmenta,  musi- 
cal instruments,  gold  and  silver  wares,  china, 
and  porcelain,  the  preparation  of  leather,  and 
the  mauufaotore  of  leather  goods.  The  &tot- 
able  situation  of  the  city  with  regard  to  the 
central  region  of  northern  Qenaaoy  makes  It 
the  centre  of  a  brisk  trade,  and  the  mnltttnde 
of  strangers  constantly  visiting  tbe  place  large- 
ly contributes  to  its  prosfterity, — Dresden  waa 
founded  about  1S06,  and  attained  importance 
so  rapidly  that  in  121S  it  was  mentioned  as  a 
city  in  official  documents,  and  soon  after  it  was 
token  under  the  direct  government  of  the 
margrave  of  Ueissen,  after  having  preriouly 
been  under  the  role  of  the  Meissen  bisbo|»ie, 
for  many  years  4»e  of  the  richest  and  tnoet 
powerful  in  Qermony.  In  1370  Dresden  be- 
came the  margrave's  residence,  but  tor  only 
one  generation,  as  the  city  was  sold  to  Wen- 
oeslaa  of  Bohemia,  and  afterward  to  the  mar- 
grave of  Brandenburg.  In  1819  it  again  oame 
into  the  possession  of  the  house  of  Meiasut, 
then  represented  by  Frederick  tbe  Bitten.  In 
1486,  when  the  margraviata  was  divided,  Dres- 
den fell  to  the  share  of  the  margrave  Albert, 
under  whom  it  began  to  enjoy  great  proqMr- 
ity.  In  14B1  it  was  almost  entirely  deatroy- 
ed  by  fire ;  bnt  it  waa  immediately  rrtrailt 
with  many  great  improvements.  It  waa  for- 
tified in  1620-'28,  and  the  fortificatirau  were 
strengtheued  and  enlarged  in  1A47.  In  1663 
the  city  was  paved  and  greatly  improved  by 
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lb«  eotutrnction  of  new  Btrmts  and  bnfldings. 
A  eentnrr  later  it  was  still  farther  be&Dtified 
through  the  erection  of  an  opera  honee  and 
other  plftcea  of  amnsenient,  and  throngh  the 
ttTiog  out  of  the  great  garden.  In  1686  that 
part  of  the  town  on  the  rite  of  the  present 
Ntnstadt  was  deetro^ed  bj  flre;  bat  it  was 
RboilC  with  verj  great  improvements  by  An- 
fDstiu  I.  in  1724.  Under  tiiat  prince  and  An- 
^Ds  U.  the  city  ei^oyed  perhaps  its  bright- 
est period.  The  Friedrichstadt  was  founded 
by  Angaetns  I.  in  17S0 ;  new  buildings  and  in- 
riitadtms  were  foncded  by  both  the  kings ;  and 
the  prosperity  of  Dresden  was  only  checked 
by  the  seven  years'  war,  daring  which  another 
pval  fire  9w«pt  away  the  WUsdniffer- VorsUldt 
and  tbe  Piniaische  Vorstadt,  and  the  whole 
cit'saSOTed  greatly  throngh  the  bombardment 
it  endnred  in  1700.  From  tiie  close  of  the 
Gevea  yeara'  war  ontil  the  beginniDg  of  the 
presMrt  oentnry  it  eijoyed  a  period  of  com- 
pirative  peace,  and  had  recovered  mnch  of  its 
old  beavty  and  prosperity  when  the  wars  of 
Xipolaon  anlgected  it  to  many  evils,  the  chief 
of  which  was  the  constant  qaartering  of  large 
drtachments  of  French  troopa  within  its  walls ; 
■ad  SO.OOO  wonnded  were  broaght  into  the 
dtj  after  the  battle  of  Bantzen.  On  Aag.  26, 
IBIS,  the  French  in  Dresden  were  attacked  by 
the  alHed  armies,  but  Napoleon,  by  advancing 
large  refinforoements,  won  on  the  2Tth  the 
battle  that  ensned  (battle  of  Dresden).  On 
Oct  T  he  left  the  city  with  the  principal  part 
of  his  army ;  the  Rogaians  soon  after  sacoeeded 
is  mrronnding  the  place,  and  the  Preach  gar- 
liion  of  80,000  men  left  in  it  was  compelled 
to  tnrrender,  Nov.  11.  After  the  reatoratjon 
of  peace  the  fortifioatioDS  of  the  city  were 
removed,  the  work  being  completed  in  1817. 
Maay  improvements  were  made  nnder  King 
Anthony,  whose  name  was  given  to  the  Anton- 
itadt  Dnring  the  inBorrection  of  September, 
1830,  Dresden  was  the  centre  of  the  agitation 
for  oonstitntional  government,  and  witnessed 
mnch  disturbance.  In  the  inaiirredtionary 
niovements  of  May,  1840,  it  saSered  from  pop- 
dUt  violence,  atreeta  and  prominent  bnildinga 
being  injured  by  the  iosnrgents.  Measnree 
were  taken  in  IST*  for  the  removal  of  all  mili- 
tary establiahmenta  to  the  octakirtaof  the  city. 
BUQIX,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Enre-et-Loir,  on  the  Blaise  near  its  janotion 
with  the  Enre,  20  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Ohartres; 
pop.  in  1866,  7,387.  It  is  Mtnated  in  a  plea- 
■Hit  TiUey  commanded  by  a  high  hill,  on  which 
are  tbe  remains  of  the  castle  of  the  ancient 
MDiits  of  Drenx.  The  space  within  its  walla 
is  now  a  garden,  in  which  stands  the  magnifl- 
ctnt  Greek  temple  bntlt  by  Loais  Philippe  for 
tbe  mansolenm  of  the  Orleans  family.  In  the 
levQ  the  hAtel  de  villa  and  the  pariah  chhrch, 
a  hiDdsome  Gothic  atmotnre,  are  the  principal 
buildings.  The  ehief  maanfaotnres  are  serges 
and  woollen  hosiery.  There  are  also  iron  foun- 
d«ries,  tan  yards,  and  dye  works,  and  a  trade 
ia  cattle,  abeep,  and  grain.— Dreoz  was  called 
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by  the  Romans  Dorocasses,  which,  contracted 
into  DroctB,  was  the  origin  of  the  modem  name. 
It  was  one  of  the  eariy  acqaisitions  of  tbe 
Northmen  in  France,  and  became  the  capital 
of  the  Norman  connty  of  Drenx,  which  was 
token  by  Robert  II.  in  the  11th  centnry,  and 
was  afterward  held  by  members  of  the  royal 
family  fHi  1585,  when  it  wea  sold  to  tbe  house 
of  Nemours.  It  retnmed  to  the  crown  under 
Loais  XV.  The  town  was  burned  by  the  Ei^- 
lish  in  1188.  In  IGflS  a  bloody  battle  was 
foagbt  near  it  between  tbe  Catholics  and  Prot- 
estanta,  in  which  the  latter  were  defeated  and 
the  prince  of  Gond^,  their  commander,  taken 
prisoner.  In  1CS8  Henry  IV.  captared  the 
town  after  a  riege  of  IS  days.  In  November, 
1870,  it  was  occapied  by  the  German  troops. 

DEEW,  a  B.  K.  county  of  Arkansas,  drained 
by  Bartholomew  bayon  and  afBaents  of  tbe 
Saline  river;  pop.  in  1870,  9,960,  of  whom 
8,864  were  colored.  The  area  was  about  900 
sq.  m.,  but  a  portion  has  recently  been  taken 
for  Lincoln  county.  It  is  nearly  level,  and  haa 
a  fertile  soil.  A  great  part  of  the  laDd  is 
covered  by  forests  of  cypres*,  ash,  Ac.  The 
chief  prodnotions  in  1870  were  8,888  bnahels 
of  wheat,  222,140  of  Indian  corn,  9*860  of 
oata,  83,776  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  6,661  bdes 
of  cotton.  There  were  1,284  horses,  8,079 
m^oh  oowH,  8,in  other  cattle,  and  18,618 
Bwine.     Capital,  Montfcello. 

VnSW,  Baaari,  an  English  clergyman,  bom 
at  8t  Austell,  Cornwall,  Uarah  S,  1765,  died 
March  3S,  1883.  He  was  apprenticed  to  tbe 
shoemaker's  trade,  and  his  early  education  was 
limited.  In  1788  he  became  a  local  preacher 
of  the  Wesleyan  ohuroh.  He  pursued  an  es- 
tensive  coarse  of  reading,  and  early  attempt- 
ed authorship.  His  gains  from  literary  work 
indaced  him  to  leave  the  shoemaker's  trade 
in  1809.  In  1819  he  became  editor  of  the 
"Imperial  Magazine,"  published  at  Liverpool, 
which  nnder  Lis  management  was  eminently 
snccessfnl ;  and  he  continaed  to  edit  it  after  ita 
removal  to  London  until  the  year  of  his  death. 
In  1824  Marischal  college,  Aberdeen,  bestowed 
on  him  the  honorary  degree  of  A.  H.,  and  soon 
aft«r  he  was  offered  a  professorship  in  the  Lon- 
don nniverrity.  His  chief  works  are:  "  Re- 
marks npon  the  First  Part  of  the  Age  of  Rea- 
son, by  Thomas  Pwne"  (Sd  ed.,  1799);  "Es- 
say on  the  Immateriality  and  Immortality  of 
the  Soul "  (1802) ;  "  Essay  on  the  Identity  and 
general  Resurrection  of  the  Body"  (1809); 
"Life  of  Dr.  Coke"  (1816);  and  "Treatise 
on  the  Existence  and  Attribatei  of  God"  (3 
vols.,  1820). 

WETSCHOCK,  ilcssader,  a  German  composer, 
born  at  Zack,  Bohemia,  Oct.  16,  1618,  died  in 
Venice  in  April,  1869.  He  stadied  four  years 
under  tbe  direction  of  Tomsscheck,  and  in 
1888  undertook  his  first  tonr  as  a  pianist 
tbroagh  northern  Germany.  The  years  1840 
to  1842  were  passed  in  Rusria,  af^r  which  he 
was  repeatedly  heard  in  all  the  principal  Eu- 
ropean cities.    In  1862  he  was  appointed  pro* 
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fessor  in  the  conservatory  of  St  Peterabnn;, 
and  in  1865  piociat  to  the  emperor.  He  was 
alto  chapelmaater  to  the  grand  duke  of  Hesse- 
Darmstadt.  As  a  plajer  he  was  dietrnguighed 
for  his  grace  and  expression,  for  great  facility 
in  left-hand  passages,  and  the  astonishing  ra- 
pidity of  his  octave  playing.  He  puhlished 
more  than  140  works,  which  are  marked  for 
their  clearness,  symmetrj,  and  fine  singing 
Bt^le.  They  consist  of  military  rondos  for 
piano  add  orchestra,  sonatas,  itutUea,  bntasias, 
nocturnes,  songs  without  words,  and  tlie  like. 

DBETK,  JikaH  ntaUu  tm.  a  German  me- 
chanician, inventor  of  the  needle  gun,  bom  at 
Sammerda,  Prussia,  Nov.  20,  1787,  died  Dec. 
0,  IBQT.  He  was  the  son  of  a  locksmith,  and 
worked  at  hie  trade  in  Germany  till  1609, 
when  he  went  to  Paris,  and  wga  employed 
there  in  a  riSe  factory  till  1814.  Atler  his  re- 
turn to  S6mmerda  he  made  models  for  ma- 
chinery, and  established  an  ironware  factory. 
In  1824  he  received  a  patent  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  percussion  caps,  and  in  182G  one  for 
a  steam  engine  worked  by  a  generator  instead 
of  a  boiler.  In  IS27  he  completed  his  invention 
of  the  mazzle -loading,  and  in  1B3S  that  of  the 
breech-loading  needle  gun,  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Prussian  government.  The  breech- 
loader was  first  employed  in  the  Prussian  ser- 
Tioe  in  1840.  In  1B41  he  established  a  large 
fectory,  which  between  that  tJme  and  18G3 
produced  800,000  needle  guns,  and  employed 
in  1865  sbont  1,600  persoui.  He  was  enno- 
bled in  1864. 

PKIfT.    See  Dilcvidu. 

raiLL,  in  mechaaios.    See  BoBiKa. 

DBILL,  in  zoology.    See  Baboon. 

DtOCHEPi,  »  town  and  port  of  Ireland,  in 
the  province  of  Leinster,  and  coanties  Meath 
and  Louth,  on  the  river  Boyne,  4  m.  from  ita 
mouth,  and  36  m.  N.  of  Dublin,  with  which 
it  is  connected  by  ruj ;  pop.  in  ISTl,  16,136. 
It  was  for  a  long  time  strongly  tbrttfied,  and 
from  an  early  period  till  about  the  close  of  the 
17th  century  was  regarded  by  the  English  as 
a  post  of  great  importance.  It  was  for  three 
centuries  the  principal  rendezvous  of  the  nu- 
merous troops  marched  against  the  refractory 
and  rebellious  chieftains  of  Ulster  and  Leinst«r. 
It  was  gallantly  defended  in  the  civil  war 
agiunst  a  large  force  under  Sir  Pheiim  O'Neill 
(1641-'2).  It  1649  it  was  stormed  by  Cromwell, 
and  on  account  of  the  carnage  then  inflicted 
the  name  of  the  protector  is  still  abhorred  by 
the  inhabitants.  In  1690  the  town  held  out 
against  the  troops  of  William  III.  until  after 
the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  fought  two  miles  from 
its  walls,  which  is  commemorated  by  an  obelisk 
150  feet  high  raised  upon  the  spot  where 
Schomberg  fell.  Few  of  the  ancient  fortifica- 
tions remain.  The  only  perfect  specimen  is 
the  St.  Lawrence  gate,  consisting  of  two  lofty 
round  towers  with  the  low  gateway  between. 
The  Magdalen's  sleeple,  a  square  structure  of 
elegant  proporUons,  is  all  uiat  remains  of  a 
Dominioian  convent  founded  in  1224.    Among 


many  other  rains  are  those  of  a  Carmelite 
convent,  and  of  a  hospital  of  the  knights  of 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  The  town  is  now  the 
seat  of  eiteninve  cotton  and  linen  mannfacto- 
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ries,  tanneries,  and  brewerieo,  and  has  some 
ship  building  and  considerable  trade  in  com 
and  cattle.  Its  harbor  has  been  much  improved 
within  a  few  years,  and  vessels  of  250  tons  can 
discharge  at  the  quay.  Steamers  ply  constaot- 
ly  between  Drc^heda  and  Liverpool. 

DKOHOBICZ,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Galicia, 
situated  on  a  small  tributary  of  the  Dniester, 
18  m.  8.  E.  of  Sambor;  pop.  in  IBTO,  16,884. 
Its  Oatholio  church  is  the  handsomest  reli- 
gions edifice  in  Galicia-  It  has  important  ealt 
works  and  manufactories  of  pottery,  leatber, 
and  linens. 

DROITWICB,  a  parliamentary  and  mnnicipid 
borough  of  Worcestershire,  England,  6  m.  N.  £. 
of  Worcester  and  132  m.  by  rail  N.  W.  of  Loo- 
don;  pop.  of  the  parliamentary  borough  in  IBri, 
9,510 ;  of  the  mnnicipal,  8,604.  It  is  lighted 
with  gas,  and  has  a  lunatic  asylnm  and  s  hos-  . 
pital.  Its  chief  trade  is  in  salt,  for  the  produc- 
tion of  wliioh  it  is  famous,  and  which  has  been 
made  there  for  more  than  1,000  years.  It  \s  ob- 
tained t^om  brine  springs  which  rise  near  the 
centre  of  the  town  from  a  depth  of  SOO  fL 
The  brine  contwns  about  88  per  cent  of  salt; 
and  used'  as  baths  has  proved  highly  beoeG- 
cial  in  cases  of  rheumatism  and  gout.  Ahont 
100,000  tons  of  salt  are  made  annually,  nbich 
is  shipped  mostly  by  a  canal  connecting  witk 
the  river  Severn,  capable  of  admitting  vessoU 
of  60  tons.  The  brine  springs  were  aucientlj 
called  vtychet  (Saxon),  hence  the  name  of  ilie 
town,  the  prefix  droit  being  supposed  to  refer 
to  some  right  or  privilege  of  the  early  luhab- 
itantb  to  manufacture  salt.  The  town  is  sop 
posed  to  have  been  the  Roman  Salinte. 

DaftMEtaS.  E.  department  of  France,  formed 
from  parts  of  Dauphiny  and  Provence,  border- 
ing on  the  departments  of  IsSre,  Hantes-Alpc^ 
Basses-Alpes,  Vaucluse,  and  Ardtehe,  Irom  tlie 
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iKtofirhkli  it  is  separated  b?  the  RhAne;  area, 
ihtot  i,600  tq.  m. ;  poo.  in  1972,  820,417.    It 
dmia  its  name  from  tne  river  Br6me,  which 
croswB  it  from  E.  to  W.,  dividiDg  it  into  two 
DMrlreqnal  parts.  It  is  drained  also  bj  the  Is^re 
udDonieroasotherBtreamH,  all,  like  the  Drdme, 
iflii«iit9  of  the  Rh6iie.     The  surface  is  much 
iiitta  bj  monntaina,  particnlarlj  in  the  east, 
■bere  the  spurs  of  the  Alps  rise  to  an  average 
b«^tof4,000toB,000ft   These furniah eicel- 
leDt  [lastnrtge^and  are  bromed  in  the  summer 
ud  ntnmn  bj  large 
dixb  of  sheep,  munj 
uf  wliich  are    driven 
lUther  from  neighbor- 
ag  dtpartmenta.    Fir, 
nk.  sad  beech  trees 
^w  oD  the  Bummita, 
■ml  DD  the  lower  hilts 
ire  itiantatians  of  chest- 
DDta  u)d  walnota,  from 
ihf  litter  of  which  oil 
li  made.    The  forests 
iloDiid  in  game  and  the 
Ukes  and  streams  in 
fijii,  Alargepartof  the 
ioil  is  thin  and  sand]', 
iDdnutenongh  grain  is 
ruwd  for  home  ooa- 
DimptiaD;  botthevine, 
oli'^  nmlberry,    and 
Ciller  fruits  are  raised  in 
is^qnaatitieB.   Some 
U  liie  vinejards  are 
iinxnt,   among    them 

L'Senoitage  near  Tun,  on  the  RhAne,  and  those 
<f  Chiteannenf,  DoazSre,  and  Mont^limart. 
Tbe  making  of  wine  and  the  prodaction  of  silk 
ue  the  chief  industries.  There  are  manafac- 
i«rn  alio  of  porcelain,  beet-root  sugar,  coarse 
WD(j|eQi,  hosiery,  serge,  linens,  gloves,  leather 
Old  mDTocce^  paper,  and  bricks.  Miaes  of 
vna,  lead,  and  coal  are  worked,  and  {typsmn 
■ad  purUe  abound.  The  department  is  divi- 
ded into  the  arrondisaements  of  Valence,  Die, 
Montilimart,  and  Nyons.     Capital,  Valence, 

WWailT.    See  Oambl. 

HWTIEDI  (Danish,  Throndhjem ;  locally, 
^"f^fm),  I,  A  province  (diocese)  of  Norway,  ' 
Wering  oo  Sweden  and  the  North  sea ;  area, 
i».S50«].m.;  pop.  in  1885, 286,629.  Itismoun-  | 
iiiiiiniHiDdmnchof itwellwoodod.  Theeoasts' 
wbdeDtedbynnraeroos  bays,  the  most  impor-  i 
■•lit  <rf  which  is  the  Drontheim  fiord,  running  ! 
On.  inland  in  ao  E.  and  N.  E.  direction,  bat  de- 
fribiii)!  with  it«  windings  a  carve  of  80  m. ;  and 
tie  surface  is  dotted  over  with  lakes.  The  in- 
ailntuta  are  engaged  chiefly  in  fishing,  cattle 
"'^iait,  iron  mining,  and  to  some  extent  in  agri- 
"dtare.  Fmit,  hope,  flax,  and  hemp  are  the 
Pfiwipal  crop! ;  bnt  little  grain  is  raised.  II.  A 
•j"!!,  the  eapital  of  the  province,  and  the  third 
"ftbecitiwof  Norway  in  importance  and  pop- 
"Iwion,  in  lat.  US'  26'  N.,  and  Ion.  10°  23'  E., 
wi  a  Hoall  gnif  near  tbe  outlet  of  the  river 
ia,  hj  viu^  fjfgr  ^j  tjjg  sea  it  is  almost 


entirely  snrroonded,  288  m.  N.  of  Ohristiania; 

pop.  in  1870,  20,858.  The  most  interesting 
edifice  is  the  cathedral  of  St.  Olof,  founded  in 

f'nal 
the 

present  cathedral  is  sufficient  to  show  that  it 
was  a  magniflceot  Qothio  stractare.  The  har- 
bor is  not  deep,  and  is  frequented  only  by 
small  vessels.  Its  trade  consists  chiefly  in 
exports  of  masts,  copper  and  iron,  goat  ^na, 
and  dried  and  salted  fish.    It  has  a  public 
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library,  a  maseum,  and  a  society  of  arts  and 
sciences,  founded  in  1760.  On  a  rock  in  tlie 
midst  of  the  harbor  is  Uie  fortress  of  Mnnkholm, 
anciently  an  abbey,  then  a  state  prison,  and 
now  the  chief  fortification  of  the  city  on  the 
sea  side.  On  the  land  side  Drontheim  is  com- 
manded by  a  succession  of  picturesque  heighta. 
It  was  founded  in  B97,  and  for  a  long  time  was 
the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Norway,  who 
were  consecrated  and  crowned  in  its  cathedral ; 
and  the  kings  6f  Sweden  are  still  crowned 
there  as  kings  of  Norway.  As  it  was  formerly 
built  only  of  wood,  it  has  been  several  times 
almost  entirely  destroyed  by  fire. 

DB0F6T  (originally  hydropty ;  Gr.  ii6up, 
water,  and  £V'<'i  t^^e  face  or  appearance),  a 
morbid  collection  of  flnid  In  one  or  more  of 
tbe  serous  cavities  within  the  body,  or  in  the 
areolar  tissae  beneath  the  skin,  and  in  other 
situations.  A  dropsical  accumulation  is  to  be 
distingnished  from  the  efTusion  of  liqoid  which 
takes  place  in  certain  inflammatory  diseases, 
pleurisy,  peritonitis,  pericarditis,  &o.  In  these 
diseases  the  effbaion  is  due  to  inflammation, 
whereas  in  dropsy  transudation  takes  place 
without  the  parts  where  it  occurs  being  in- 
flamed. Moreover,  the  liquid  which  is  the 
result  of  inflammation  is  either  purulent  or 
accompanied  by  coagnlable  lymph  or  fibrinous 
exndatioD.  Dropsy  may  be  local  or  general. 
It  is  local  when  the  effiinon  of  liquid  is  con- 
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fined  to  K  single  Beroaa  oavitf ,  or  to  the  areolar 
tiesae  within  a  limited  space.  In  medical  no- 
menolatare  dropsical  affectioDH  in  the  different 
sorons  cavities  are  expressed  by  the  prefix 
hydro  in  connection  with  the  HsineB  of  the 
seroos  atruoturas.  Thua,  hydrothorax  is  the 
name  for  a  dropsical  efibsion  into  the  pleural 
cavitj ;  and  ho  hydroperioardiam,  hydrooepha- 
Ins,  bydroperitoneani,  &c.,  denote  dropay  in 
the  several  sitnationH  which  these  names  ex- 
press. An  effasion  into  the  areolar  tissne  is 
called  (edema ;  thus,  (edema  of  the  face,  of  the 
limbs,  and  of  difiereiit  internal  organs.  An 
exception  to  the  nsaal  significance  of  the  name 
(edema  is  afforded  by  the  sffeotioti  known  as 
cedema  of  the  longs ;  the  dropsical  eSbsion  in 
tiiis  affection  taking  place,  not  into  the  areolar 
tissue,  but  into  the  air  oells.  Dropsy  ia  said  to 
be  general  when  effiuion  into  the  areolar  tissue 
beneath  the  skin  exists  more  or  lew  over  the 
whole  body,  accompanied  with  effusion  into 
certain  serons  cavities,  especially  the  pleural 
and  the  peritoneal.  The  name  anasarca  is  nsed 
to  denote  general  dropsy.  In  all  cases  dropsy 
ia  a  symptom  of  disease  seat«d  elsewhere  than 
in  the  aitnations  where  the  dropsical  effnaion 
takes  place.  Thns,  the  local  dropsy  of  most 
frequent  oconrrence  is  hydroperitonenm,  called 
also  ascitea  and  hydrops  abdomioalis.  Here, 
the  effnaion  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  is  gen- 
erally symptomatic  of  disease  of  the  liver,  and 
especially  of  that  form  of  disease,  oansed  by 
^irit  drinking,  called  cirrhosis  of  the  liver, 
other  names  being  gin  liver,  whiskey  liver,  and 
hobnuled  liver.  The  explanatioii  of  the  dropsy 
in  these  oases  is  as  follows:  The  veins  from 
the  orgsns  within  the  abdomen  nnite  to  form 
the  Twn  called  the  ttna  porta,  which  passes 
into  the  liver.  All  the  venons  blood  contained 
in  the  other  abdominal  viscera  oircolatee  in 
the  liver,  and  passes  thence  to  the  heart  to 
enter  the  general  oircnlation.  In  oirrho^  of 
the  liver,  the  circnlation  within  this  oi^^  ia 
obstructed,  and  venons  oongeation  of  the  other 
abdominal  organs  resalts.  8eroas  transudtk- 
tion  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  ia  the  effect 
of  this  congestion  (portal  congestion,  aa  it  is 
called).  Sometimes  a  tomor  within  the  abdo- 
men ia  so  situated  as  to  press  ap(m  the  vena 
ports  and  occoaion  an  obstruction  to  the  pas- 
sage of  blood  through  this  vessel,  and  in  this 
way  hydroperitonenin  may  be  produced.  In 
other  local  dropsies  the  rationale,  in  general,  ia 
similar;  that  is,  the  dropsical  effndon  is  the 
result  mainly  of  the  hydranlic  pressure  due  to 
a  persistent  over-aocnmnlation  of  blood  in  the 
veins  which  are  in  relation  to  the  part  where 
the  dropay  takes  place.  The  same  principle  is 
chiefly  concerned  in  the  cansatioa  of  general 
dropsy  in  a  certain  proportion  of  (lases.  The 
drop^  in  these  cases  is  due  to  an  obstruction 
affecting  the  venous  system  throughont  the 
body.  In  the  great  majority  of  these  cases 
the  ohatractlon  is  incident  to  diseases  of  the 
heart,  and  it  is  customary  therefore  to  dis- 
tingniah  them  as  cases  of  cardiac  dropsy.    Oer- 
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tain  organic  affections  of  the  heart,  brfore  they 
end  fatally,  give  rise  to  more  or  less  general 
dropsy  or  anasarca.  In  other  cases  general 
dropsy  depends  in  a  great  measore  on  a  morbid 
attenuation  of  the  blood,  which  becomes  wa- 
tery, and  hence  the  serous  portion  tenda  to 
transude  through  the  pores  of  the  veseela. 
This  is  the  explanation,  at  least  in  great  part, 
of  the  ooenrrenoe  of  general  dropsy  in  cases 
of  oertun  affections  of  the  kidneys  inclnded 
under  the  name  Bright's  disease.  The  blood 
beoomea  watery,  or  hydnemic,  in  conseqnence 
of  the  constant  ehmination  of  albumen  by  the 
kidneys.  The  dropsy  in  these  cases  is  distin- 
gnished  aa  renal  dropsy.  In  by  far  the  larger 
nnmber  of  caaea  of  general  dropsy  it  is  either 
cardiac  or  renoL  Not  infrequently,  however, 
there  is  a  coexistence  of  disease  of  the  heart 
and  disease  of  the  kidneys,  and  then  renona 
obstruction  and  watery  blood  may  concor  in 
producing  the  general  dropsy.  When  not  de- 
pendent on  disease  of  the  heart  or  the  kidneys, 
general  dropsy  is  a  symptom  of  hydremia, 
together  with  feebleness  of  the  ciroolation.  It 
oconrs  sometimes  aa  a  sequel  of  proltmged  in- 
termittent fever. — The  treatment  of  dropsy, 
either  local  or  general,  involves  measQres  indi- 
cated by  the  diseases  which  stand  in  a  oaastt- 
tive  relation  to  the  dropsy;  for  example,  the 
disease  of  the  liver  in  oases  of  hydroperttweom, 
and  of  the  heart  or  of  the  kidneys  in  caaea  of 
oordiao  or  renal  dropsy.  Eiclnsive  of  theae 
indications,  it  is  often  an  olyect  of  treatment 
to  effect  either  removal  or  diminution  of  the 
dropsical  oocumulatioii.  Remedies  which  pro- 
duce watery  evaonations  from  the  bowels,  and 
those  which  increase  the  secretion  of  nrine, 
are  chiefly  relied  upon  for  the  aocompliahment 
of  the  object  just  stated.  This  Is  also  some- 
times promoted  by  producing  free  perspiration. 
The  employment  of  the  cathartics  called  hy- 
drogoguee,  and  of  diuretics,  is  to  be  governed 
by  an  appreciation  of  the  diseases  coexisting 
with  the  dropsy,  by  the  condition  of  the  pa- 
tient, and  by  the  varied  circumstances  pertun- 
ing  to  individual  cases.  The  liquid  in  aerons 
cavities  may  be  removed  by  a  puncture  or  an 
inoiuon,  an  operation  called  paracente^s,  or 
vulgarly  topping.  In  some  cases  of  dropay  of 
the  chest  paracentesis  ia  resorted  to  (called 
also  thoracentews),  but  this  operation  ia  moch 
oftener  employed  in  pleurisy  with  eStanon  than 
in  (tases  of  dropsy.  Tapping  of  the  abdomen 
(paraetntent  abdominalU)  is  often  employed, 
and  is  in  many  cases  useful,  not  only  by  reliev- 
ing suffering  but  promoting  recovery.  Id  (taaes 
of  general  mdemo,  or  anasarca,  if  the  eS^im 
be  very  large,  great  relief  is  sometimes  obtained 
byminntepunKtaresofthe  lower  limbs,  through 
which  the  serum  drains  away  in  abundance. 

DBOSTE,  iMMtte  EUubetfe,  Baroness  Hala- 
hoff,  a  German  lyrical  poetess,  born  near  Uon- 
ster,  Jan.  12, 1T98,  died  in  a  villa  near  the  lake 
of  Oonstance,  May  24,1S48.  Her  health  was 
bad,  andher  whok  life  vaa  devoted  to  religicm, 
study,  and  poetry.   She  left  many  oompodtioD^ 
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of  vludi  -Dot  geUtliehe  Jakr,  ne6«t  einmt  An- 
hang  nliffidier  OediehU,  spp«ar«d  in  1663. 

IWMET,  itM  iMtMe,  8  French  revolntion- 
iit,  biKiL  at  Ssinte-Meaehould,  in  Obampagne, 
Jul  6,  1TS8,  died  in  Mftoon,  April  11,  1324. 
Alter  Berring  seven  jears  as  a  oommon  boI- 
dier,  be  retimed  to  bis  native  town,  where 
ii«  anulfid  his  father,  who  was  at  the  head  of 
the  poet  office.  In  the  evening  of  Jnne  21, 
1T91,  the  tojti  family,  on  their  flight  to  the 
fionlier,  stopped  at  the  towD  to  change  horses, 
vben  Jean  BapUate  identified  Lonis  XVI.  and 
Ibiie  Antoinette,  and  cBiued  them  to  be  ar- 
rested. For  this  the  national  assembly  voted 
bira  SO.OOO  A^ncs,  which  he  is  believed  to  have 
refmed;  and  in  September,  1792,  hewasoboeen 
DKmber  of  the  convention  by  his  native  depart- 
ment of  Uame.  Here  he  became  one  of  the 
moat  violent  of  the  terrorists.  He  voted  for  the 
immediate  death  of  the  king,  and  on  July  20, 
ITSS,  he  proposed  a  wholesale  butchery  of  the 
Eajtliab  resiaent«  of  France.  In  September  he 
KtB  sent  on  a  mission  to  the  army  of  the  north, 
f«tl  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  was  sent 
to  the  fortress  of  Spielberg.  This  added  to 
his  popularity,  and  on  his  return  to  Paris  in 
December,  1796,  he  was  received  with  great  en- 
thmissm,  and  appointed  secretary  of  the  conn- 
oQof  BOO.  He  joined  Babenf's  conspiracy  and 
WIS  imprisoned,  bnt  made  his  escape,  and  took 
refbge  u  Switzerland,  and  afterward  in  the 
Cinary  idands.  Here  be  aided  the  inhabitants 
ia  repdhos  the  attack  of  NeJson  on  Teneriffe 
in  1797.  Being  acqoitted  in  the  Babeaf  trial, 
be  retomed  to  Paris  and  resumed  his  old  posi- 
tioiu  After  the  advent  of  Napoleon  he  sud- 
d<oiy  and  cwmpletely  dropped  his  repnbhcon 
lonvictiona,  became  a  snb-prefeol,  ana  fongbt 
in  1814  igainst  the  allies.  During  the  bnndred 
dijg  he  represented  his  department  in  the 
chsmbw  of  deputies,  but  under  the  restoration 
ha  WIS  expellod  from  France  aa  one  of  the  regi- 
ndea.  He  passed  the  last  years  of  bis  life  at 
lUooQ  under  th«  flotitioos  name  of  Merger, 
ud  was  only  identified  after  his  death. 

HOEET  D'EU.«I,  JtM  Umut,  count,  a 
Freoob  ^neral,  bom  in  Kheims,  July  29, 1765, 
died  in  Paris,  Jan.  26,  1844.  He  entered  the 
inny  aa  a  private  in  1782,  was  discharged  in 
ire?,  reentered  it  aa  a  volunteer  in  1792,  be- 
cune  aide-de-osmp  to  Qen.  Lef^vre,  was  pres- 
(Dt  at  the  meges  of  Valenciennes,  Quesnoy,  and 
OorOt,  and  in  1797  at  the  inveatment  of 
Ebreubreitatein.  He  was  made  a  general  of 
brigade  in  1799,  and  fongbt  in  that  year  in 
Switzerland,  at  Sch^haosen,  Zurich,  and 
Constance.  He  also  served  at  Ulm,  Hobenlin- 
den,  and  Steyer,  and  was  made  general  of  di- 
riuon  in  Angnat,  1800.  The  success  of  the 
French  arms  at  Jena  was  largely  due  to  the 
•Uful  manffinvres  by  which  he  defeated  the 
I'rn&gan  column  under  Von  Trescot,  He 
fnrtber  diatingnished  himself  at  the  siege  of 
Dsntzio  and  the  battles  of  Hohmngon  and 
Fri«dlsnd,  and  in  1807  received  the  title  of 
conntd'Erlon  and  a  gift  of  25,000  francs.'    He 
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snbwqnently  fought  with  distinction  in  the 
Tyrol  and  in  the  Peninsular  war.  After  the 
first  restoration  he  was  given  the  command  of 
the  16th  diviuon  of  the  army,  and  reo^ved 
other  honors;  bnt  in  March,  1816,  he  was  ar- 
rested for  complicity  in  a  conspiracy  against 
Louis  SVIII.,  and  thrown  into  pris4».  The  re< 
turn  of  Napoleon  from  Elba  soon  gave  him  his 
Qberty,  and  he  resumed  his  command.  Na- 
poleon made  him  a  peer  of  France  in  June, 
1816,  and  treated  him  with  great  favor  until 
the  battle  of  Waterloo.  I^ere  his  apparent  in- 
action, which  he  afterward  sought  to  prove 
was  the  effect  of  contradictory  orders,  censed 
the  emperor  to  reproach  him  bitterly.  He  re- 
uded  at  Munich  ten  years,  and  established  a 
brewery  there.  When  Charles  X.  in  182S 
granted  amnesty  to  those  who  had  fongbt  for 
the  reBstablisbment  of  the  empire,  he  returned 
to  France.  After  the  revolution  of  July,  1680, 
he  became  commander  of  the  12th  military  dl- 
visum,  and  in  1834  be  was  appointed  governor 
general  of  the  Frenoh  possesaions  in  Africa. 
In  1843  he  was  made  a  marshal  of  France. 

DBODTN  DE  LHETS,  itMurd,  a  French  di- 
plomatist, bom  in  Paris,  Nov.  19,  1806.  He 
studied  Jaw,  was  successively  attached  to  the 
embassies  at  Madrid  and  the  Hague,  and  in 
1840  became  bead  of  the  commercial  bureau  in 
the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs.  In  1642  he  took 
bis  seat  as  an  opposition  member  of  the  cham- 
ber of  deputies,  was  dismissed  from  oflice,  and 
became  one  of  the  most  active  opponents  of 
Ouizot  and  a  prominent  orator  at  the  reform 
banquets.  After  the  revolution  of  1848  be 
was  elected  to  the  constituent  assembly,  and 
became  president  of  the  committee  on  forei^ 
affairs.  He  was  a  leading  supporter  of  Louis 
Napoleon,  who  called  him  into  bis  first  minis- 
try. In  June,  164tf,  he  was  appointed  smbas- 
sadnr  to  England.  He  adherea  to  Louis  Napo- 
leon after  the  wup  d'itat  of  Dec  2,  and  under 
the  empire  was  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  In 
the  negotiations  preceding  the  Crimean  war, 
at  the  conference  of  Vienna,  he  endeavored  to 
prevent  it,  and  rcMgned  on  account  of  his  fail- 
ure. In  185S  the  emperor  sent  a  message  to 
the  senate  reflecting  upon  its  inactivity,  where- 
upon Drouyn  de  Lhuys  resigned  bis  seat  in  the 
senato,  and  accepted  the  preddency  of  the 
council  of  administration  of  the  eastern  rail- 
ways. He  Bgtun  became  minister  of  foreign 
afiiiira  in  18G2,  and  as  such  urged  the  cabinets 
of  Prusna  and  England  to  propose  a  six  months' 
truce  between  the  contending  parties  in  the 
United  States,  bnt  without  result.  On  Sept. 
16,  1S64,  he  signed  the  convention  with  Italy 
concerning  the  recall  of  the  French  troops  from 
Rome,  In  1886  he  desired  France  to  interven* 
between  Prussia  and  Austria,  bnt  his  views  not 
prevwling,  he  resigned  Sept.  1,  On  the  down- 
fall of  the  empire  he  wen  t  to  the  island  of  Jersey. 

DAOWNDTG.  The  specific  gravity  of  tbs  hu- 
man body  is  very  littie  greater  than  that  of 
water;  for  though  the  muscles  and  the  bones 
are  heavier  (the  one  being  1086,  the  other 
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2-01),  the  f&t  (0'92)  is  ap«ciflcall]'  lighter,  and 
the  air  within  the  thorax  tends  to  establish  an 
eqailibriam.  Owing  to  this,  a  very  alight  ex- 
ertion enables  one  to  Iceep  himself  at  the  anr- 
face  of  the  water ;  bat  any  part  of  the  person, 
as  an  arm,  raised  out  of  the  fluid,  acts  like  a 
weight  imposed  npon  the  rest  of  the  body,  and 
thns  iDeiperienoed  persoiis  are  often  drowned 
by  their  own  stm^les.  Death  takes  plaoe 
from  asphjiia;  the  blood  m  the  lungs  being 
tmchoDged  by  tbe  action  of  air,  the  cironlation 
throngh  these  organs  is  obstraoted,  and  the 
blood  becomes  charged  with  carbonic  acid;  in- 
senMbilitj  is  rapidly  induced,  and  death  takes 
place,  frequently  preceded  by  eonvalsive  move- 
ments. The  period  during  which  the  sub- 
mersion may  continue  without  death  varies  in 
different  persona.  (See  Divikq.)  .  In  some  iu- 
stanoas  bodies  submerged  hut  a  minute,  in  de- 
spite of  all  attempts  at  restoration,  have  been 
found  completely  lifclosa,  while  many  cases 
are  on  reoord  in  which  recovery  has  taken 
place  after  a  submersion  of  five  minutes.  In 
the  "London  Medical  Gazette,"  vol.  izxi.,  a 
case  is  given  of  recovery  after  14  minutes'  sub- 
mersion ;  the  time  here  was  calculated,  but 
the  circmnstances  render  the  oalcalation  ex- 
ceedingly probable.  The  explanation  of  re- 
covery after  prolonged  submersion  has  been 
sought  in  the  occurrence  of  fainting  at  the  mo- 
ment of  the  fall,  and  it  ia  certain  that  during 
aynoope  the  demand  for  air  is  very  much  di- 
minished.— When  the  body  ia  recovered  a  few 
hours  after  drowning,  the  skin  is  cold  and 
palff,  presenting  sometimes  patches  of  llvtd  dis- 
coloration ;  the  expression  is  placid,  the  eyes 
half  open,  the  pupils  dilated,  the  tongue  swol- 
len and  pressed  forward,  and  the  lipa  and  nos- 
trils covered  by  a  muaous  itoth ;  the  fingers 
are  sometimes  found  torn  and  abraded,  and 
the  hand  grasping  gravel  or  other  anbstancea 
which  have  been  aelzed  in  a  convulsive  strug- 
gle at  the  bottom.  Internally  the  body  pre- 
sents few  appearances  which  are  characteristic 
of  the  moae  of  death ;  of  these  the  presence 
of  a  muooDB  froth,  sometimes  stained  with 
blood,  and  perhaps  of  a  little  water  in  the 
trachea,  and  of  water  in  the  stomach,  are  most 
noteworthy.  The  water  contained  in  the 
stomach  appears  to  be  awallowed  previons  to 
death ;  after  death  the  apposition  of  the  aidea 
of  the  aaophagus  prevents  the  entrance  of 
water  into  the  atomach.  When  the  body  ia 
recovered  after  a  short  immersion  in  the 
water,  efforts  for  resuscitation  should  be  made 
immediately,  and  peraeveringly  continued  un- 
til recovery  takes  place  or  the  case  is  evidently 
hopeless.  In  a  case  related  by  Mr.  Bloomfleld 
H  hour  elapsed  before  there  was  any  appear- 
ance of  returning  animation ;  and  in  one  by 
Dr.  Douglas  ("  Medical  Gazette,"  vol.  xxxi.,  p. 
449),  success  was  met  with  only  after  8^  hours. 
The  plan  proposed  by  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  in 
185S  Is  based  on  physiological  principles,  and 
has  been  found  emiueDtly  succesefo]  in  prac- 
tice.   His  rules  are  as  follows : 


Iw  jatlaat  taMutlr,  on  Oh  spot.  In  tka  opan  sir, 
ilntc  Iha  hee,  saA,  tni  ohMt  lo  Ibc  bnn^  be- 


1.  TWatlh.,.  .  . 

freely  eipnln^  thB  ftc&  se , ^. —  —  - — .  — 

«nl  ID  ii»T  Hvue  wcaltaor.  3.  Bendirlth  111  qwadlSrme^ 
ciilHldiiiidfbriitMMotctoOitaf,blukaU,&a.  I.  Tbelur 
fA4  throoL  S.  Ebee  the  HtleDt  nntly  on  thg  Ike*,  wltb  otw 
ider  the  ftmhud.    All  fluldi.  ud  ths  tongat  ittelt 

.  -. .  __i  . ... -nBoB  Into  Uwwlndplpa 

Torn  the  jMloit  iHgbt- 


than  lUI  forwip! 


ud  let.ra  t 


I7  on  hlB  elde;  upply  en 

mill  It  li  wimn,    IfUw. , . , 

Ay  th«  third  rvle.  IIL  lb  imOaU  rwlraUnK.  a.  Xvftmca 
the  piUnit  OD  hi*  Dw*.  t.  Tnni  tlw  imiy  nnllr  l>oI  ™m- 
pleUI)'  on  the  ilde,  mud  %  Ottla  boTond,  ud  tlwn  on  tha  Bui, 
illemiwly.  npeattiif  Uusg  mauniT-  ■'-"' — "-' — —-■—-■- 
■nd  peneToriDf  1y,  l5  time*  In  the  o 


mlnnla  onl;.     (Thii  ntun- 


poBltlon  Ia  runmad,  nuke  aqnable  bnt  effidant  pnuon  ikn^ 
tha  spine,  nraorliie  11  IranudUitalT  before  mUtliiB  on  ths 
ilde.  (Tba  flnt  mauun  uwmantg  aiplntlan.  Iha  HCODd 
comoieDee*  InapImUon.)  IV.  7b  imfnot  cirnvlatUm  and 
mimth.  8.  Contjonlng  theae  meunrea.  rah  the  Htntis  ap- 
ward,  Willi  A  flnn  pmeurc  *nd  with  energy,  a^Dg  huidlLBr' 


pcaFloiulj'  rabtH 


DROTSEH,  Jthau  C«Uv,  a  German  historian, 
boni  at  Treptow,  Pomeraoia,  July  6,  1608. 
He  studied  at  Btettin  and  at  Berlin,  and  be- 
tween 1S29  and  1840  was  a  teacher  at  a  gym- 
nasium In  the  latter  city,  and  private  tutor 
and  professor  at  the  university.  In  1840  he 
went  to  Kiel  as  professor  of  history,  and  during 
a  reaidence  of  len  years  was  an  active  partisan 
of  the  duchies  of  Schleswlg  and  Holstein  in  tlie 
controvoray  with  Denmark.  He  was  ths  au- 
thor of  the  "Kiel  address"  of  1844,  and  in 
1846  took  part  in  the  preparation  of  the  pro- 
test signed  by  nine  professors  of  the  university. 
On  the  establishment  of  the  provisional  gov- 
enunent  in  Kiel  in  1S46,  he  was  sent  as  a  pleni- 
potentiary to  the  diet  at  Frankfort,  where  he 
advocated  the  rights  of  the  duohiea.  Subse- 
quently he  was  a  member  of  the  Frankfort 
parliament  In  1851  be  was  called  to  Jena  as 
professor  of  history,  and  in  lSfS9  to  the  same 
chair  at  Berlin.  Among  his  earlier  works  are 
trantJatione  of  jEschylus  and  Aristophanes,  a 
history  of  Alexander  the  Great  (1638),  and  « 
history  of  Hellenism  (2  vols.,  Hambni^,  1886- 
'48).  Turning  his  attention  to  modem  history, 
he  published  VorUtungen  Hber  dU  OeichieAU 
der  FreiheiUhriege  (Kiel,  1846);  LAen  dtt 
FeldmnTKhalU  Qrafea  Y<yrk  «on  WarUnhurg 
(Berlin,  18S1);  and  Oe*ekiehU  d«r  preumi- 
aehen  Politib  (10  vols.,  Berlin,  1855-'70). 

DIOZ,  Fraif^  Xavler  JMCpk,  a  French  an- 
ther, bom  in  Besanfon,  Oct.  81,  1778,  died 
Nov.  4,  1850.  In  180B  he  removed  to  Paris, 
where  he  became  acquaint«d  with  the  promi- 
nent philosophers  of  the  day.  After  a  variety 
ot  smaller  works  which  failed  to  attract  atten- 
tion, he  published  in  1806  an  Euai  mr  Vart 
d'Stre  heureius,  which  passed  throngh  numeT' 
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ans  editknia,  aod  was  trftnelated  into  English. 
in  1812  be  pnbliahed  £loge  de  Hontaigne,  in 
IBls  Eiiai  fur  la  beaa  iatu  la  arts,  and  in 
Mi  De  la  philo»ophU  moraU,  ou  det  diffe- 
mtt  K^ttima  >ur  la  seianet  de  la  tU,  which  re- 
reived  the  Month;on  prize,  and  paved  the  way 
to  his  admisaion  to  uie  French  academy,  La- 
mutiDe  being  his  competitor.  In  182Q  he 
■race  a  boob  on  the  application  of  morals  to 
pliilomphj  and  politics.  He  is  also  the  author 
of  in  essay  OD  political  economy,  and  of  a  work 
on  Christianity,  which  derives  interest  from 
tht  peiBonal  religions  experiences  added  to 
the  book,  under  the  title  of  ATtux  d'va  phiU- 
tofkt  chrititn,  in  which  the  author  abandons 
hia  early  theology  and  returns  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  church  of  Rome.  His  most  important 
work  is  his  Hittoire  durigne  de  LouU  XVI. 
(3  vols.,  Paris,  1839-'42),  with  an  introdac- 
U»i  on  the  history  of  France  from  Loois  XIV. 

DIOZ,  CHtaye,  a  Freneh  author,  bom  in 
Puis,  Jnne  9,  1B32.  He  studied  at  the  col- 
It^  of  Stanislas  and  Ilenry  lY.,  an<I  received 
nbsequently  instmction  in  drawinf;  and  paint- 
m^  »t  the  school  of  fine  arts.  In  Iflfii  ho 
jnned  Marceilin  in  editing  the  journal  La  tie 
paritinuie,  and  published  ii)  it  a  series  of 
voikh,  imder  the  pseudonyme  of  Gastave  Z., 
'hicb  passed  throngh  20  editions  within  two 
jtsrs,  ts  separate  volumes  entitled  ifotuievr, 
Madame  et  Bihi  ;  Entre  novi ;  and  Le  cahier 
him  de  Mile.  Cibot.  His  style  presents  a 
strange  mixture  of  malice,  Hkepticifim,  and 
mirth,  though  he  describes  the  miseries  and  sor- 
nvsof  life  with  great  delicacy  and  deep  feel- 
ing. He  has  since  pablished  AuUntr  d'tme 
tmrte  (1869)  and  Cn  pagiut  de  letlrea  <18T1). 
His  works  have  been  translated  into  English. 

BIOZ.  i.  Ptem  JM^Ht,  a  Swiss  mechanl- 
dan,  bom  at  La  Chaux-de-Fond,  July  28, 1721, 
died  at  Bienne,  in  the  canton  of  Bern,  Nov.  28, 
ITM,  In  the  divinity  school  of  Basel  he  pre- 
pared for  the  chnrch,  but  on  his  return  home 
nil  (tteation  became  directed  to  the  mannfac- 
toreof  watches  and  clocks,  for  which  his  na- 
tive town  is  celebrated.  He  eventually  per- 
ftcted  the  different  parts  of  clockwork,  and 
inppGed  common  timepieces  wit}i  a  musical 
BsrluBery  which  imitated  a  ohime  of  hells 
ud  the  Bonnds  of  the  flute.  He  made  many 
eiperiments  for  the  purpose  of  ejecting  per- 
p»tnal  motion.  His  most  ingenious  contri- 
riBce  was  a  pendnlom  composed  of  two  metals 
(rfmwqual  dilatability  to  counteract  the  effects 
of  liesi  and  cold.  This  was  purchased  by  the 
Kng  of  Spain,  who  bestowed  a  pension  upon 
Ibe  inventor.  His  most  celebrated  prodnctioo 
■'u  a  writing  automaton,  which  moved  Its 
fingers  and  hands,  and  formed  letters.  At  the 
line  of  his  death  he  was  engaged  upon  the  fab- 
ricatiDa  of  a  new  astronomical  clock.  Il>  Hearl 
UA  iMiWl,  son  of  the  jtreceding,  born  Oct. 
IS^ITB!,  died  in  Naples,  Nov.  18,  1701.  In 
liT*  he  removed  to  Paris,  and  became  cele- 
brtited  for  his  mechanical  productions,  espe- 
cially an  anton)at<Mi    representing    a    yonng 
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lady  playing  CD  the  harpisohord,  following  the 
made  with  her  eyes  and  the  movements  of 
her  hands,  and,  when  done  playing,  rising 

and  bowing  to  the  audience.  The  most  fa- 
mous specimen  of  his  inventive  genius  in  this 
respect  wss  a  pair  of  artiGcial  hands  which 
he  devised  for  La  Rayni^re,  who  had  lost 
his  bands  during  a  hunting  expedition. 

DBEID8,  an  order  of  priests  which  in  ancient 
times  existed  among  certain  branches  of  the 
Celtic  race.  The  name  has  been  variously  de- 
duced from  the  Saxon  dry,  a  magician ;  from 
the  Greek  ipi^.  and  the  Celtic  deru,  an  oak ; 
from  the  Irish  dnii  or  draui,  a  sacred  person, 
&o. ;  bat  the  most  probable  derivation  seems 
to  be  that  given  by  the  abb£  Pierre  de  Chi- 
niac,  who  refers  it  to  the  old  Celtic  compound 
derovyd,  from  De,  God,  and  Tovyd,  speaking, 
a  participle  of  the  verb  rovyddtm,  to  speak. 
The  origin  of  the  institution  is  no  clearer  than 
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the  etymology  of  the  name.  The  dmids  did 
not  allow  their  tenets  and  history  to  be  com- 
mitted to  writing,  and  the  ancient  Greek  and 
Roman  anthors  describe  them  only  in  the 
vaguest  language.  It  seems  to  be  generally 
conceded  that  they  were  of  eastern  origin,  be- 
cause of  the  many  and  striking  analogies  be- 
tween what  we  are  told  of  their  belief  and 
practices,  and  what  we  know  to  be  character- 
istic of  the  oriental  nations.  At  the  time  when 
this  myateriouB  order  became  known  more 
clearly  to  history,  i.  e.,  in  the  first  century 
before  and  after  Christ,  they  inhabited  chiefly 
Gaul  snd  the  islands  of  Britain.  In  Ganl 
their  principal  seats  were  in  the  west  and 
centre,  in  modern  Brittany  and  along  the 
Loii'e,  while  beyond  the  channel  they  were 
found  in  Wales  and  Ireland,  and  afterward  in 
the  island  of  Mona  or  Anglesea.    According  to 
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BomewriteTB  Brittany  waatbeiroradlo;  but  the  \ 
Welsh  traditions  relate  that  thej  entered  Qaal 
from  the  remote  east  at  the  same  time  with 
that  branch  of  the  Celtic  race  whiob  is  denom- 
inated the  E^mric  or  Oymraeg.  At  least  it  is 
evident  that  the;  did  not  prevail  among  the 
Belgio  branches  of  the  people  of  Gaul  at  the 
north,  nor  jret  among  the  Aquitanian  or  Basqne 
branches  at  the  Boath.  Their  capital  in  Ganl 
waa  in  the  territory  of  a  tribe  cdled  the  Oar- 
nntes,  corresponding  nearlj  to  the  province  of 
OrlSanais.  Julius  Ossar  is  the  ancient  writer 
who  has  given  the  clearest  account  of  the 
druide,  and  Godfrey  Higghis,  in  his  "  Celtio 
Druids,"  the  modern  who  has  most  elaborately 
investigated  their  faith ;  bnt  the  Welsh  triads 
are  regarded  bj  man;  as  the  most  anthentio 
sources  of  information  in  regard  to  them. 
Their  charaotoristics,  in  the  view  of  Mr.  Hig- 
gins,  consisted  in  the  adoration  of  one  Supreme 
Being,  in  the  belief  of  the  imniortalit;  of  the 
Bonl  and  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, taking  the  form  of  a  species  of  metem- 
psycho^s,  in  the  use  of  circular  temples  open 
at  the  top,  in  the  worship  of  fire  as  the  em- 
blem of  the  sun,  in  the  celebration  of  the 
great  Taurio  festival  (when  the  son  entered 
Tanma),  and  in  the  knowledge  of  an  alphabet 
of  17  letters,  thongh  their  instruotions  were 
always  oraL  If  they  acknowledged  bat  one 
supreme  God,  they  admitted  other  inferior 
deities,  BQoh  as  Heans,  Tarann,  Belen,  &o.,  to 
whom  the;  paid  a  qnaliSed  worship.  In  their 
sacrifices  to  these  the  bodies  of  human  vietims 
often  smoked  on  tlie  same  altars  with  the  car- 
casses  of  beasts.  Their  objects  were  apparenti; 
moral,  for  the;  professed  "  to  reform  morals,  to 
secare  peace,  and  to  encourage  goodness;"  ;ot 
with  these  high  ^ms  the;  connected  pernicious 
superstitions  and  pretences  to  a  magical  knowl- 
edge. The;  assumed,  says  Csasar,  to  discourse 
of  the  hidden  nature  of  things,  of  the  extent 
of  the  umverHe  and  of  the  earth,  of  the  forms 
and  movementa  of  the  stars,  and  of  the  power 
and  role  of  the  gods.  On  all  these  snbjects 
their  instrnctioQS  were  conveyed  orally,  and 
by  means  of  verses,  which  required  a  novi- 
tiate of  20  years  before  the;  could  be  well  com- 
mitted to  memor;.  The  triads  of  the  Welsh 
bards  are  supposed  to  be  specimens  of  this 
species  of  verse.  They  undoubt«dl;  possetised 
some  knowledge  of  the  movements  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  be;ond  what  wmpJy  pertMned 
to  the  regulation  of  their  religions  festivals,  in- 
asmuch as  they  composed  the  year  b;  lana- 
tions,  which  supposes  an  acquaintance  also 
with  tlie  solar  year.  Yariooa  relics  found  in 
Ireland  among  the  druidical  remains,  thought  to 
be  astronomical  instruments  designed  to  show 
the  phases  of  the  moon,  are  described  by  Sir 
William  Betham  in  the  "  Transactions  of  the 
Boyal  Irish  Academy."  At  the  same  time 
not  a  little  of  astrology,  divination,  and  mapc 
was  mixed  up  with  their  purer  science.  In' 
their  doctrine  of  medicine  particularly  there 
was  fiir  more  of  superstition  than  of  knowl- 


edge. To  a  great  many  plsota  the;  attribn- 
ted  a  mystic  sacred  character;  and  most  of 
all  to  the  mistletoe,  which  the;  esteemed  an 
antidote  to  all  poisons  and  a  oure  for  all  dis- 
eases. It  was  gathered  at  certain  seasons, 
with  the  most  formal  and  pompons  ceremo- 
nies. Aa  soon  as  it  was  discovered,  twining 
the  no  less  sacred  oak,  the  druids  collected  in 
crowds  abont  the  tree,  a  banquet  andasacrifice 
were  prepared,  a  priest  in  white  vestments  cut 
the  twig  with  a  golden  sickle,  two  other  white- 
robed  priests  caught  it  in  a  white  cloak,  two 
miUc-waite  heifers  were  instantly  ofiered  np, 
and  the  rest  of  the  da;  was  spent  in  rejoicing. 
Under  similar  mystic  f^tb  they  plucked  the 
tUTTwlat,  at  marshwort,  with  the.  left  hand, 
fasting,  and  without  looking  at  it;  aad  the 
helago,  or  hedge  hyssop,  a^er  ablutions,  or 
ofierings  of  bread  and  wine,  bar^ooted,  and 
without  a  knife.  The  vervain  likewise  de- 
manded distinct  ceremonials.  All  these  plants 
were  regarded  as  powerful  prophylactics  and 
remedies,  not  only  in  respect  to  physical  dis- 
eases, but  to  the  dark  workings  of  enl.  The; 
were  carried  about  as  charms,  as  well  as  amb^ 
beada,  which  the  druids  manufactured  for  war- 
riors in  battle,  and  which  are  still  found  in  their 
tombs.  A  more  potent  talisman  was  the  ser- 
pent's egg,  which,  according  to  Pliny,  oozed 
out  of  tiie  mouths  of  serpents  when  knotted 
together,  and  which  the;  supported  in  the  wr 
by  the'ir  his^gs.  That  was  the  moment  to 
seize  it ;  and  he  who  attempted  to  do  eo  must 
suddenly  dart  from  hia  hidii^  place,  catch  it  in 
a  napkm,  and  moontino  a  horse  gallop  off  at 
full  speed,  to  escape  we  pursmng  serpents. 
until  he  had  put  a  river  between  bim  and 
them.  Among  the  druids,  as  among  the  Ro- 
mans, anguries  of  the  future  were  made  from 
the  flight  of  birds,  and  from  an  inspection  of 
the  entrails,  of  sacrificed  animals.  Their  pro- 
founder  ceremonies,  performed  in  the  depths 
of  the  oak  forests  or  of  secluded  caves,  ore 
known  to  ua  only  through  tbe  vaguest  tradi- 
tions, and  in  the  stupendous  hut  dilapidated 
stone  monnments  which  strew  the  sur&ce  <rf' 
France  and  Britain. — The  druids  were  organ- 
ized into  a  regular  hierarchy,  consisting  of  a 
triad,  like  almost  everjihing  else  among  them, 
viz. :  the  bards,  the  vates  or  prophets,  and  the 
priests  proper.  The  bards  were  poets  not  only 
of  a  religious  hut  of  a  martial  and  satirical 
class.  (See  Babd.)  Tbe  vates  were  the  di- 
viners or  revealers  of  the  future,  who  were 
charged  with  the  conduct  of  sacrifices  and 
other  external  ceremonies,  and  who,  mingling 
in  almost  every  event  and  relation  of  common 
life,  stood  as  mediators  or  interpreters  between 
the  people  and  the  more  miysterions  hiero- 
phants.  These  were  the  dmids  proper,  or  tbe 
priests,  who  dwelt  in  the  depths  of  the  oak 
forests,  preserving  the  mystic  doctrines  of  the 
faith,  and  consulting  more  directly  the  secret 
will  of  the  divinity.  They  were  the  tAachers 
of  the  youth,  who  resorted  to  them  in  great 
numbers ;  and  the;  also  exercised  the  jntUdal 
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ftnctkHu  All  men,  whether  in  a  public  or 
pricate  cq«cit7,  bad  to  snbmit  to  their  de- 
dooas,  for  the  recalcitraitt  was  oondemned  to 
cieonutiunic&tiui],  which  rendered  him  an  out- 
CKt  ind  an  oDtlsw.  Over  the  aommimitf  or 
college  of  draids  an  arch-dmid  presided,  whoM 
inlhority  was  sopreme  and  irrevocable,  al- 
tlioiigfa  his  office  was  elective.  The  election 
vssmade  hj  the  guflrogea  of  the  whole  bod;, 
bal  Bometiines,  in  the  rivalry  of  factions,  led  to 
stmai  conSicts  of  arms.  At  a  fixed  period 
ererj  rear  the/  aasembled  at  a  consecrated 
Epot  in  the  territory  of  the  Gamntes,  which 
I«aed  for  the  centre  of  Graol,  whither  all  re- 
nrted  who  had'  disputes  to  settle  or  decrees  to 
wlidt.  The  entire  priesthood  were  exempted 
trom  all  taxatioa  or  imposts,  and  from  ever; 
bniden  of  war  or  peace. — Affiliated  to  these 
three  orders,  withont  sharing  their  preroga- 
tivM,  were  prophetesses,  or  sorceresses,  appa- 
rentlj  divided  into  three  orders  also,  according 
la  their  dc^^^es  of  sanctity.  Their  rales  were 
xMimical  and  cootradictorj,  bnt  their  iofiii- 
enee  over  the  fears  of  the  people  was  power- 
fid.  One  branch  of  them  coold  declare  the 
Kcrets  of  fntnritj  only  to  those  who  had  pol< 
inted  them ;  another  was  devoted  to  perpetnal 
TirKinity ;  a  third  to  long  periods  of  celibacy, 
or  they  were  allowed  to  visit  their  husbands 
bntoDM  a  year;  while  others  bad  to  assist  at 
soctnmal  rit«s  with  their  naked  bodies  painted 
blsck,  thw  hur  dishevelled,  and  abandoning 
thnmelvea  to  transporU  of  farj.  Their  fa- 
Toriu  resort  was  tiie  island  of  Sena,  where  the 
nine  Senas  dwelt,  and  the  nameless  islet  op- 
poote  the  month  of  the  Loire,  where  onoe 
every  year,  between  satirise  and  sunset,  they 
polled  down  and  rehnilt  the  roof  of  their 
Umple;  hot  if  anyone  by  trance  let  fall  a 
particle  of  the  sacred  materials,  she  was  torn 
to  ^neces,  amid  frantic  dances,  in  which  the 
Greeks  saw  the  rites  of  their  own  Bacchan- 
te^ or  the  Oldies  of  Samothrace. — The  dmids 
ittiiaed  to  an  almost  absolate  mle,  which 
Ku  in  many  respects  beneficial,  but  it  also 
iuvitablj  degenerated  into  tyranny.  They 
HODer  or  later,  therefore,  aronsed  the  jealousy 
if  mother  order  in  society,  which  Geesar  des- 
ignttes  the  equite»  or  warriors,  who  had  taken 
lUIead  in  tlie  political  oon duct  and  constitn- 
tioD  tX  the  tribes.  It  is  supposed  that  these 
^rtdnally  overthrew  the  power  of  the  drnide 
mGaiiL  When  that  country  was  snbdned  by 
the  Ronuma,  the  dmidical  religion  gradually 
retired  before  the  olasHC  heathenism,  andwitta- 
lirew,  at  first  into  Arroorica,  and  then  into 
Britain,  where  in  the  time  of  Nero  it  was  as- 
■aohed  and  mostly  suppressed.  It  lingered  as 
t  poblks  worship  longest  in  the  island  of  An- 
^liaea,  whence  it  was  finally  driven  ont  by  the 
RMBons  with  great  fierceness.  As  a  private 
sopcntilionit  continnedto  hold  sway  for  many 
;«ars  th««afler  over  the  minds  of  the  Celtic 
tribM  and  their  descendants.  The  only  modern 
ranains  of  draidism  are  the  immense  stmctnres 
of  itoDe,  the  menhiis,  CKHnleohs,  dolmens,  and 
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avenaes,  which  are  foimd  in  the  ir  . 

at  Stonehenge,  Avehnry,  and  Camac,  as  well 
as  in  many  smaller  forms  tbronghout  Great 
Britain  and  western  France. — See  Barth,  Ueber 
die  Bruiden.  der  Celtm  (1826) ;  G.  Higgins, 
"Celtic  Dmids"  (1827);  and  the-first  volnme 
of  Henri  Martin's  EUteirt  de  France  (1888). 

UBUM  (Dan.  trom;  Ger.  Trommel),  in  mnsic, 
a  hollow  cylinder  of  thin  wood  or  brass,  cover- 
ed at  each  end  with  vellnm  or  parchment,  the 
tenrion  of  which  is  regnlated  by  sroali  cords  or 
braces  on  the  outer  side  of  the  instmment  acted 
nponby  sliding  knots  of  leather.  The  common 
dmm  is  snspended  at  the  side  of  the  drummer, 
whence  it  is  called  the  side  dram,  and  is  beaten 
upon  at  one  end  with  sticks.  An  instrument 
umilar  in  shape,  hot  on  a  mnch  larger  scale, 
called  the  base  dmm,  is  beaten  at  both  ends 
with  drumsticks  having  leather  pads  on  the 
knobs.  Both  kinds  are  highly  effective  in  mili- 
tary bands.  Another  species,  called  the  kettle 
dmm,  consists  of  a  thin  copper  basin,  nearly 
hemispherical,  the  parchment  covering  of  which 
is  held  by  an  iron  rim,  and  tightened  or  relaxed 
by  screws.  EetUe  drums  are  always  in  pairs, 
one  instrnroent  being  tnned  to  the  key  note, 
and  the  other  to  the  fifth  of  the  key.  They  are 
generally  supported  on  iron  tripods.  Instru- 
ments of  percasnon  of  the  drum  spedes  hare 
been  familiar  in  the  East  from  remote  ages, 
and  among  savage  races  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  are  used  in  the  cdebration  of  religions 
rites  as  well  as  for  the  performanoe  of  music. 
They  were  common  among  the  Egyptians, 
chiefly  for  military  music,  as  early  as  1600  B.C., 
some  being  long  cylinders,  similar  to  the  tom- 
toms of  India,  which  were  beaten  with  the 
hand,  while  others  were  of  a  barrel  shape  and 
were  beaten  with  sticks.  Among  the  Greeks 
snd  Romans  the  drum,  called  the  tympanum, 
had  the  form  of  the  modem  kettle  dnun  or  of 
the  tamborine.  The  drum  was  probably  intro- 
daced  into  Europe  by  the  Saracens  and  Moors, 
by  whom  it  was  CEilled  the  tvmbvr,  whence 
the  Spanish  tamii>r  and  the  French  tamlovr; 
and  in  the  first  half  of  the  14tb  century  it 
was  generally  adopted  for  military  music. 

DIEMHOIlil,  ntwn,  a  British  naval  officer 
and  inventor,  bom  in  Edinburgh  in  October, 
170r,  died  in  Dublin,  April  J6,  1840.  While  a 
cadet  at  Woolwich  he  displayed  unusual  math- 
ematical ability,  and  attracted  eonaiderable  at- 
tention by  r^ecting  as  unsatisfactory  a  stan- 
dard demonstration  in  conic  sections,  snd  sup- 
plying a  new  and  original  one,  which  was 
adopted  in  Mure  text  books.  Tn  1830  he  was 
employed  in  the  trigonometrical  sarvey  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  He  had  given  con^erable 
attention  to  chemistry,  and  conceived  the  idea 
that  the  incandescence  of  lime  might  he  put 
to  use  for  illnminatmg  distant  stations  in  the 
snrvey,  as  a  substitute  for  the  argand  lamp. 
In  1824  he  was  transferred  to  the  snrvey  of 
Ireland,  in  which  some  improved  method  of  il- 
lumination was  still  more  a  necessity,  and 
there  constmoted  his  lamp.    Its  first  trial  was 
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at  Slieve  Snanght,  Donega],  and  it  was  dis- 
tinctly Been  by  tbe  engineers  at  Devis  monn- 
tt^n,  66  miles  distant.  Subsequently  it  was 
said  to  have  been  visible  at  a  diataoce  of  112 
miles.  Drummoad  described  his  invention  in 
the  "Philosophical  Transactions"  for  1826. 
When  quicklime  is  sabjected  to  intense  heat, 
anch  as  is  produced  by  tbe  oxytiydrogen  blow- 
pipe, the  light  emitted  is  exceedingly  powerfijl 
and  dazzling;  thelimeitselfia  slowly  volatilized, 
and  the  surface  around  is  covered  with  its  sub- 
limate. Drummond  placed  the  light  thus  pro- 
duced in  the  focus  of  a  parabolic  mirror,  which 
reflects  tbe  rays  in  pardlel  linos,  thus  directing 
the  entire  light  toward  a  single  point.  Many 
ezperiments have  been  made  to  adapt  theDrom- 
mond  light  to  lighthouses;  but  the  deficiency 
of  divergence  in  the  rays,  and  the  difficulty  of 
maintaining  a  regular  supply  of  gases  for  the 
blowpipe,  have  thus  far  proved  insunnoun table. 
It  has  t>een  applied  to  the  gas  microscope,  in 
which  it  gives  the  prismatic  colors  almost  as 
br^ht  as  in  the  solar  spectrum.  In  1S2G  Drum- 
mond invented  a  heliostat,  which  is  still  em< 
ployed  in  the  government  survey  of  Great 
Britain.  lie  ma^e  a  large  collection  of  scien- 
Ufic  instruments,  and  carried  on  extensive  ex- 
periments for  their  improvement;  but  tbe  en- 
tire collection  and  the  observatory  that  con- 
tained it  were  destroyed  by  a  storm  in  a  single 
night.  In  I83S  he  was  appointed  under  secre- 
tary for  Ireland.  In  1888  he  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  a  commission  to  plan  a  railway 
system  for  Ireland,  and  his  scheme  has  been 
substantially  followed.  The  oft  quoted  words, 
"  Property  has  its  duties  as  well  as  its  rights," 
are  from  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  the  magis- 
trates of  Tipperary  in  19S8.  He  was  a  favorite 
with  the  Irish  people,  who  erected  a  statue  to 
his  memory  in  the  royal  exchange  of  Dublin. 
A  memoir  of  his  professional  life,  by  Capt.  Lar- 
con,  was  published  in  1841,  in  the  4th  volume 
of  "Papers  on  Subjects  connected  with  the 
Unties  of  the  Corps  of  Boyal  Enpneers." 

DRCIfllONB,  WUUbh,  a  Scottish  poet,  horn  at 
Hawtborndon,  Edinburgh^re,  Dec.  18,  1685, 
died  Dec.  4, 1649.  He  spent  aboat  eight  years 
on  the  continent  of  Europe  engaged  in  study, 
travel,  and  the  collection  of  books;  but  passed 
moat  of  the  reminder  of  his  life  on  his  estate 
at  Uawthomden,  devoting  himself  to  literature. 
He  wrote  a  history  of  Scotland  from  1423  to 
1542 ;  but  the  woric  is  of  little  value,  and  he  is 
chiefly  remembered  for  his  poetry  and  for  bia 
"  Notes  of  Ben  Jonson's  Oonversations  with 
William  Drummond  of  Ilawtliornden,  January, 
1619."  Uia  versification  sometimes  bears  n 
striking  resemblance  to  that  of  some  of  Mil- 
ton's poems.  His  sonnets,  which  form  a  con- 
siderable port  of  his  works,  are  especially  ele- 
gant. An  edition  of  his  poems,  with  a  life  bj 
Peter  Cunningham,  was  published  at  Edinburgh 
in  1852. 

DBUHHOND,  Sir  WllltUi,.  a  British  anthor 
and  diplomatist,  bom  in  Scotland  about  1760, 
died  in  Rome,  Uarch  29,  1828.     In  17S4  he 
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Sablished  "A  Review  of  the  Government  of 
pai-ta  and  Athens,"  and  in  the  following  year 
was  elected  to  parliament.  He  sat  also  in  the 
parliaments  of  1T!)6  and  1801,  and  was  sent  on 
diplomatic  missions  to  Naples  and  Constanti- 
nople. He  published  a  naml>er  of  works, 
among  which  are;  "Academical  Questions" 
(4to,  IB05),  containing  an  attack  on  all  kinds 
of  dogmatism,  embracing  an  exhibition  of  in- 
soluble problems,  and  tending  to  show  tba 
weakness  of  the  human  intellect;  and  "Ori- 
gines,  or  Remarks  on  the  Oripn  of  several  Em- 
pires, States,  and  Cities"  (4  vols.  Svo,  London, 


Judaicns  "  (1811),  brongl|t  npon  its  author  much 
censure  and  criticism,  bccaose  of  its  attempt  to 
explain  away  some  of  the  narratives  of  the  Old 
Testament  as  astronomical  allegories.  He  was 
Bu  accomplished  scholar,  and  made  an  excellent 
translation  of  the  satires  of  Perslus. 

DKU8ES,  or  Onm,  a  race  and  religions  sect 
of  Syria,  chiefly  in  the  southern  rauges  of  Le- 
banon and  Anti-Libanus.  Thdr  name  isderived 
from  Derazi  or  Durzi,  who,  according  to  tbe 
Arabic  historian  Uakrizi,  appeared  in  Cairo 
A.  D.  1019,  as  a  missionary  of  the  Batenian 
sect,  on  ofiahoot  from  the  Moslem  stock.  The 
Druses  regard  Iiim  as  a  lieretical  pnpil  of 
Hamza,  the  Mesaiah  of  their  system,  and  look 
upon  the  title  whiob  has  been  tastened  upon 
tnem  as  a  stigma,  the  only  name  they  acknowl- 
edge being  that  of  Mnahids  or  Unitarians.  The 
proper  era  of  the  Druses  begins  in  1020,  when 
Kamza,awanderingfBnatic,  persuaded  Hakem, 
the  Fatimite  caliph  of  Egypt,  to  declare  himself 
a  manifestation  of  God.  The  caliph  was  as- 
sassinated the  next  year,  and  Hamza,  retiring 
into  Syria,  continued  to  propagate  the  new 
faith  among  the  monntain  tribes.  He  and  one 
of  his  followers,  Moktana  Boha  ed-Uin,  com- 
mitted their  doctrines  to  writing,  and  enjoined 
tbe  strictest  sececy  as  to  their  nature.  No 
member  of  anoUicr  sect  and  no  uninitiated 
Druse  was  to  l>e  permitted  to  see  the  sacred 
writings,  and  no  revelation  is  to  be  made  until 
the  second  advent  of  the  lord  Hakem  and 
Hamza  his  minister.  The  imperial  library 
of  Paris  contains  five  volumes  of  the  sa- 
cred writings,  the  Vatican  cont^ns  one,  the 
imperial  library  at  Vienna  one,  the  library  of 
the  Leydon  univor^ty  two,  and  the  Bodleian 
library  at  Oxford  four.  There  are  also  several 
less  important  MSS.  in  the  hands  of  private  in- 
dividuals ;  some  are  owned  by  the  American 
missionaries  in  Syria.  The  first  three  volumes 
in  the  Paris  library  were  brought  from  Syria 
in  1700  by  the  physician  Nasr-Allah,  and  pre- 
sented to  Louis  XIV,  The  fourth  volume 
was  procured  from  the  private  library  of  M. 
Piques,  who  died  in  Paris  in  1699.  These 
volumes  contain  the  exposition  of  the  doo- 
trines  of  tbe  sect  by  Hamza  and  Boha  ed-Din ; 
they  were  translated  into  French  by  Pelis  de 
la  Groix  in  1701.  The  Vienna,  Vatican,  and 
Leyden  MSS.,  with  two  of  the  Bodleian,  are 
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japlicates  of  parts  of  the  Pnria  MSS.  Two 
d  the  Bodleiao  MSS.  are  sapplementar?,  and 
contain  matter  not  foand  in  tbe  nritinga  of 
namu.  Prom  acarefol  etcdj  of  these  sources, 
Sjivestfe  de  Sacy  (£xpo»i  de  la  religion  de» 
3n:tt,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1838)  sjstomatized  the 
l)rose  theology.  It  is  principally  drawn  from 
t\e  Bateoian  and  Isniaelite  heresies,  which 
arose  within  the  Shiite  division  of  Islam,  in  the 
3J  centDfj  of  the  Hegira,  and  were  hrooght  to 
Egypt  by  the  invasion  of  the  Fatimite  caJipha. 
rratestrfGnosticiBmand  of  the  Magi  an  system 
of  Persia  are  also  found  in  the  Dmse  writin;^. 
tbe  chsrscteristio  dogma  of  the  sect  is  the 
osity  of  God.  His  attribntes  are  created  and 
nbordinate  beings.  He  is  incomprehenaihlo, 
iopfeme,  invisible,  pare,  the  essence  of  true 
M«.  He  can  be  known  to  hia  accepted  chil- 
dren only  through  human  manifestations.  The 
Ua  DriLse  forma  under  which  God  has  ap- 
ipprared  are  Ali,  in  India;  Albnr,  in  Persia; 
Alja,  in  Yemen;  Moil  and  Kaim,  in  east- 
em  Africa;  Hoes  and  Hadi,  in  Asia;  Albu 
Zachoriah,  Mansour,  and  (inally  Ilakem,  in 
E^pt  The  names  are  sometimes  varied,  hut 
ill  the  authorities  bold  that  Hakom  was  the 
ifith  and  last  earthly  manifestation  of  God, 
and  that  no  other  is  to  be  expected.  He  left 
tliecare  of  the  faithful  to  five  principal  minis- 
lers,  who  are  to  direct  thera  till  the  return  of 
their  divine  lord.  The  chief  of  these  is  Hara- 
a.  Sis  spiritual  title  is  the  "Universal  In- 
telligeace."  This  Intelligence,  the  first  bom 
of  Deity,  was  incarnated  in  the  person  of  Ham- 
tt,  u  the  same  time  that  Deity  himself  was 
incarnated  in  the  person  of  Ilakem.  To  him 
>u  committ«d  the  task  of  creation.  From 
Mm  comes  all  wisdom,  all  truth.  He  is  the 
mrfinm  by  which  the  Lord  communicates  with 
tht  lover  ministers,  and  through  them  with 
the  hnman  fampy.  Ho  dispenses  power,  and 
uljofts  duties  in  the  world ;  and  he  in  the  last 
daj  shall  be  the  judge  and  the  avenger.  Boha 
ti-hia  calls  htm  Messiah.  Neit  to  Ilamza  is 
Ismail,  the  "Universal  Soul."  His  origin  was 
ihe  rebellion  of  the  "  Rival,"  which  made  it 
owcssiirj  that  the  Intelligenco  should  have  a 
tnpporter  in  the  world.  His  office  is  to  io- 
<pir«  aod  sanctify  souls.  Next  to  Ismail  la 
M«hammed,  the  "'Word,"  bom  of  the  union 
('f  Intelligence  with  Soul.  He  has  charge  of 
roitarian  missions,  and  is  the  spiritual  cadi, 
llie  chief  bishop  of  tie  sect.  The  functions  of 
the  fourth  minister,  Selama,  the  "Preceding," 
KMO  to  have  been  much  the  same  with  those 
fif  the  fifth  minister,  Moktana  Boha  ed-Din, 
the  "  {'oil owing ;"  for.  Selama  is  called  the 
"tilAt  wing,"  Boha  ed-Din  the  "left  wing." 
Both  these  ministers  were  called  three  years 
■fterHakem'sdiaappearajice.  They  weroprob- 
tMy  intrusted  with  the  charge  of  all  knowl- 
edge and  teaching  except  that  of  the  TTnita- 
'un  religion,  which  must  come  from  the  higher 
ministers.  Boha  ed-Din  had  the  special  doty 
Dforgsniziiig  the  Unitarian  sect;  he  knew  the 
'Unat  of  Eamza,  consulted  with  him,  and 
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'  from  time  to  time  produced  his  commands 
and  directions.  Below  these  five  superior 
ministers  are  three  styled  the  "Application," 
the  "Opening,"  and  the  "Phantom;"  these 
raiaiaters  have  each  his  eartlJy  figure;  they 
are  the  three  feet  of  the  candlestick  which 
holds  the  candle  of  five  elements.  Beneath 
these  are  three  still  lower  classes,  called  Dare, 
Madhums,  and  Hokassera,  who  bold  their 
dignity  only  by  virtue  of  their  character  and 
abilities ;  they  have  commission  to  destroy 
false  doctrine  and  to  communicate  the  tmth. 
— The  Drasea  hold  that  the  most  precious  of 
snbstances  were  used  for  the  composition  of 
man's  body,  and  that  the  world  at  the  begin- 
ning had  its  perfect  form.  Men  were  made 
male  and  female,  young  and  old,  in  a  fixed 
number,  end  no  more  souls  have  since  been 
created.  The  minister  of  sin,  the  Rival,  stands 
between  the  lutelhgence  and  the  Soul,  and  his 
work  of  temptation  is  hindered  by  the  connter 
work  of  both  these  celestial  powers.  The 
Dmse  reproduction  of  the  story  of  paradise 
makes  Enoch  and  Seth  to  be  the  rebellious 
pair  whose  sin  entailed  woe  upon  the  race. 
Sin  broke  the  unity  of  mankind,  which  the 
Druse  religion  aims  to  restore.  The  mediator 
is  Hamza.  The  change  which  he  works  is  not 
in  the  mind  of  God,  but  in  the  condition  and 
spirit  of  men.  He  bafSes  Satan  and  remits 
sin,  but  does  not  strictly  make  an  atonement. 
Transmigration  of  sonls  is  maintained,  bat  not 
through  the  bodies  of  the  lower  animals,  as  in 
the  Indian  and  Pythagorean  systems.  In  pass- 
ing from  body  to  body,  good  men  become  con- 
tinually better,  bad  men  continually  worse, 
though  it  is  possible  for  them  to  change  and 
become  better,  Ismail  Temeami,  the  Soul, 
was  formerly  John  the  Baptist,  and  still  earlier 
Elijah,  while  the  soul  of  Hamza  was  once  in 
the  body  of  Jesus.  The  souls  of  men  until  the 
resurrectaon  keep  the  embodied  form,  except  a 
few  whose  superior  excellence  permits  them  to 
exist  aa  pure  spirit.  At  tlie  resurrection  the 
bodies  of  the  faithful  will  be  absorbed  into 
God's  own  being,  and  transformed  into  spirit; 
all  elae  will  he  destroyed.  Moral  teaching  is 
summed  up  in  seven  commandments :  1, 
"  truth  in  words,"  meaning  in  practice  only 
tmth  to  the  religion  and  to  the  initiated  ;  it  ia 
lawful  to  act  and  to  speak  falsehood  to  men  of 
another  creed,  and  in  defence  of  the  Unitarian 
faith  ;  2,  mutual  help,  watchfulness,  and  pro- 
tection ;  3,  to  renounee  all  other  religions ;  4, 
to  be  separate  from  infidels  of  every  kind,  not 
externally,  but  only  in  heart;  B,  8,  and  7,  the 
believer  must  "  recognize  God's  eternal  unity," 
be  "satisfied  with  God's  acta,"  and  "be  re- 
signed to  God's  will."  Under  these  seven  com- 
mandments numerous  minor  moral  precepta 
are  given,  and  special  crimes  are  prohibited. 
Chastity,  honesty,  meekness,  and  mercy  are 
Dmse  virtnea ;  murder,  theft,  covetonsness, 
cruelty,  are  dns.  It  is  the  opinion  of  intelli- 
gent writers,  who  have  lived  with  them,  that 
the  average  morality  of  the  Drnsea  is  aa  high 
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as  that  of  any  other  eastern  religious  sect.— 
Of  the  cliarncter  of  the  Drnse  worsliip  there  is 
bnt  little  precise  information  in  their  writings. 
That  they  have  no  prayer  or  preaching  to 
which  unbelievers  can  listen  has  given  rise  to 
the  report  that  they  are  without  a  religion. 
They  are  divided  into  two  classes,  the  uikat 
and  juhal,  the  initiated  and  uninitiated.  The 
former  constitute  the  clergy,  doctors,  and 
eldera,  and  their  chief  is  required  to  obserye 
celibacy.  '  They  superintend  the  ordinances  of 
worship' and  instruct  the  children  in  the  ele- 
ments of  religion.  At  their  meetings  in  the 
kulwehi  (meeting  housea),  generally  on  an  ele- 
vation and  at  a  distance  from  the  villages,  they 
invariably  place  a  sentry  to  warn  them  of  the 
approach  of  strangers.  If  Moslems  be  present, 
tjiey  will  produce  the  Koran;  if  Ohristians, 
the  Bible ;  and  their  own  religious  books  after 
the  infidels  are  gone.    Woroea  are  admitted 


into  the  order  if  they  possess  the  reqnisit«  in- 
telligence. The  nkkals  are  extremely  simple 
in  their  dress,  wearing  no  silk  or  gold.  They 
will  not  touch  any  money  or  fuod  in  any  other 
Druse's  house,  from  fear  of  its  having  come  into 
his  possession  by  unfair  means.  They  are  not 
salaried,  hut  subsist  by  their  own  labor.  The 
revenue  of  the  estates  belonging  to  the  hnlwehs 
is  devoted  to  charity.  The  ultkals  are  bound 
to  peace,  although  ftome  of  them  will  fight  in 
war.  They  are  generally  the  arbitrators  in 
dispntea,  and  after  death  the  saints  of  their 
people.  Their  proportion  to  the  Druse  popn- 
lation  is  about  one  to  five.  The  juhals  con- 
stiCote  the  mass  of  the  Druses,  and  are  in- 
structed only  in  the  elements  of  the  faith. 
The  form  of  government  among  the  Druses 
ia  half  feudal,  half  patriarchal.  They  are 
divided  into  three  classes  or  ranks,  the 
omirs  (princes),  the  iheik*  (chiefs),  and  the 


zlaam  (people).  The  emir  appoints  the  eadi* 
(judges),  and  has  eiclnsive  power  overlife  and 
death ;  he  collects  tb»  tribute,  of  which  he 
pays  a  stated  sum  to  the  Porte,  and  keeps  tho 
surplus  as  his  own.  The  emir's  family  never 
intermarry  with  the  people.  The  sheiks  direct 
almost  despotically  the  government  of  the 
tribes  within  their  jurisdiction.  Some  of  them 
live  in  oomparatjve  state,  but  often  their  fare 
and  habits  are  those  of  the  common  people, 
and  they  labor  with  the  rest.  They  are  often 
at  strife  with  each  other,  hut  in  foreign  wars 
ail  the  tribes  unite  under  the  leadership  of  the 
emir.  It  is  a  league  of  mountain  barons,  sup- 
porting a  king  elected  without  suffrage  and 
governing  without  statute.  The  villages  are 
iisnolly  plaoednearthe  entrance  of  passes,  where 
they  can  be  defended  easily.  The  houses  rise 
in  terraces,  till  in  some  instances  they  reach 
the  top  of  the  moanteiu.  The  habits  of  the 
people  are  simple  and  primitive.  Most  of  them 
till  the  soil ;  a  few  are  artisans ;  the  ginning 
and  weaving  are  done  by  women  in  their  nouses, 
and  the  children  of  both  sexes  are  Itept  at 
school.  The  method  of  fighting  is  not  in  masa- 
es  so  much  as  by  ambnsh  and  in  small  banda. 
The  Druses,  if  not  the  most  numerous,  are  ac- 
knowledged to  he  tho  most  warlike  and  conr- 
ageons  people  inhabiting  the  Lebanon.  Their 
code  of  martial  honor  Is  very  precise ;  deceit 
between  comrades  is  lasting  shame,  and  row- 
ardice  is  never  forgotten.  The  relation  of  the 
sexes  is  far  more  honorable  than  among  the 
Turks  or  Arabs.  There  is  but  one  wife  in  the 
honse,  and  her  rights  are  admitted  and  pro- 
tected; she  can  own  personal  property,  retfun 
the  half  of  her  dowry  money  after  divorce,  and 
is  not  compelled  to  marry  against  her  inclina- 
tions.— The  number  of  Druses  in  the  whole  of 
Syria,  from  the  plain  east  of  Damascus  to  the 
western  coast,  is  reckoned  to  he  about  70,000. 
Some  of  these  dwelE  in  scattered  families  in  the 
larger  towns,  and  in  the  villages  of  the  Ma- 
ronites.  In  the  towns  at  tho  foot  of  Mount 
Hermon  they  make  a  considerable  part  of  the 
population  and  have  great  influence.  The 
Druses  of  the  Anti-Libanus  are  more  warlike 
and  restless  than  their  brethren  beyond  the' 
Litany  (Leontes).  Bnt  the  proper  homo  of 
the  Druse  people  is  in  the  Lebanon  mountains, 
from  the  latitude  of  Beyrout  to  that  of  Tyre. 
The  principal  towns  are  Deir  el-Ksmr,  once 
the  capital ;  Shweifat,  near  Beyrout ;  ITeiCtat 
and  Allaye ;  Abeigh,  where  the  American  Prot- 
estants have  a  mission;  Baklin,  Mukhtara,  Ba- 
ruk,  and  Ainshalti,  where  also  there  Is  a  mission- 
ary station,— The  Druses  first  appear  in  history 
under  their  founder,  Ilakem  (996-1021).  They 
lived  under  the  government  of  sheihs  who  ac- 
knowledged no  superior,  and  made  frequent 
raids  into  the  neighboring  countries.  They 
wore  engaged  in  almost  perpetnal  con6ict, 
now  with  the  Franks  as  allies  of  tlie  Damas- 
cus sultan,  now  with  the  snitsn  himself  for 
their  own  independence.  In  1588  Amurath 
III.  sent  an  expedition  against  them,  under 
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nrahim  Puba,  who  snbdaed  them,  and  one 
d  them  was  appointed  emir,  with  viceregal 
powers,  ind  tribntarj.  to  the  saltan.  These 
mn  gradually  becatne  more  formidable, 
till  in  the  beginning  of  the  ITth  centnty  the 
poier  and  ambitioas  polioj  of  the  emir  Fakhr 


eJ'IHo  roosed  the  Porte  to  action.  Fakhr  ed- 
I)iii  fled  to  Italf  witb'  a  large  retinue,  and  re- 
Koti  the  aothoritjr  to  his  son  Ali.  A  palace  at 
I^a«ga  appropriated  to  his  use,  and  he  resided 
lliere  fi»e  yeara,  at  the  expiration  of  which  he 
ru  reinstated  in  authority  over  his  tribe.  He 
eiteaded  his  jnrisdiction  until  he  became  the 
iTTtnal  niler  of  nearly  the  whole  of  Syria,  but 
»u  finally  subdued  by  the  armies  of  the  sul- 
tan, made  prisMlitr  and  sent  to  Constantinople, 
>h#r«  be  was  put  to  death,  April  13,  1X35. 
Tte  districts  of  the  mountain  were  finally  par- 
fditi  to  the  various  sheiks,  as  tribataries  of 
^epaatta.  About  ITTl  these  tribes  made  com- 
mon cause  {gainst  the  Arab  Metualis,  whose 
rekllioD  against  the  Turks  threatened  to  dis- 
^•^  tU  the  tributaries  of  the  Ottoman 
I*|"*r.  In  1811  To|)al  Ali,  then  governor  of 
■  dijtHct  on  the  banks  of  the  Orontes,  he- 
l**eB  Latakieh  and  Aleppo,  penetrated  the 
nuimtm  recesses  and  expelled  all  the  Druses 
d»elling  there;  1,500  families,  the  survivors, 
fl^  to  the  Lebanon,  where  tliey  were  warmly 
recdved,  especially  as  600  familiea  of  the  lat- 
bihadJDst  emigrated  into  theHauran,  border- 
^  on  the  Syrian  desert.  Invaded  by  the 
RnsiiiM,  the  Egyptians,  and  by  the  fonnida- 
Ik  Iiaher,  oasha  of  Acre,  they  were  driven 
l^im  their  nomes,  plundered,  and  dispersed, 
Tnder  the  bloody  pasha  Jezzar,  thoagh  the 
Ilnises  saffered,  yet  on  the  whole  their  rola- 


'« the  history  of  the  Druses  more  than  to  that 
uf  ilie  Christians  in  the  Lebanon.  His  capital 
>a)  in  the  heart  of  their  mountains,  and  bis 
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poHoywos  influenced  bytheir  dictation.  Their 
most  powerM  sheik,  Beshii-  Jumblat,  was  his 
ally,  adviser,  and  almost  his  rival.    The  alliance 
between  these  two  powerfbl  chiefs  was  broken 
about  the  close  of  1824,  when  the  eitortions 
of  the  emir  drove  the  Druses  into  revolt,  and 
sent  Jumblat  into  volim- 
tary  eiile.     The  sheiks 
of    the    various    tribes 
rallied    to    avenge   bis 
canse,  bat  were  defeated. 
Ibrahim  Pasha,  son  of 
Uehemet  Ali  of  Egypt, 
attempted     to     invade 
'     them  in  their  fastnesses, 
without  success;    hun- 
dreds of  his  soldiers  fell 
in  trying  to  force  one  of 
the  passes.    The  Druses 
bore  a  part  in  the  strife 
which    resulted  in  the 
restoration  of  Syria  to 
the  Turkish  sultan.    In 
1842  they  were   again 
in  insnrrection  against 
the  Turks;    and  more 
recently      they      have 
waged  a  harassing  war- 
t^e  against  their  rivals 
the  Maronites.    In  1860 
(May-Jnly)  a  great  massacre  of  the  Christjans 
by  the  Druses,  seconded  by  the  Turks,  took 
place.   Zahleh,  the  stronghold  of  the  Christians, 
was  taken  by  stratagem,  and  the  inhsbitants 
were  slaughtered ;   8,000  men  are  said  to  have 
fallen.    A  t  Deir  ei-Kamr  the  Turkish  governor, 
who  had  promised  to  defend  the  Christians  on 
condition  of  their  snrrendering,  betrayed  them 
to  the  Drusea,  who  slew  them  to  a  man.    Then 
followed  the  massacre  of  Christians  h;  the  Mos- 
lems at  Damascus,  Sidon,  &o.    Here  the  Euro- 
pean powers  interfered.   A  French  army  landed 
at  Beyrout,  an  Engiish  fleet  followed,  and  com- 
missioners were  sent  to  inveatigal*  these  affaire. 
The  ringleaders  were  executed,  and  a  Chris- 
tian governor  was  appointed  in  the  Lebanon. — 
The  fullest  account  of  the  Druses  in  EnglitJi 
is  contained  in  Col.  CliHrehiirs  "  Mount  Leba- 
non "  (i  vols.  8vo,  London,  18EE-'62).     See 
also  "Dmsea  of  the  Lebanon,"  bv  the  earl  of 
Caernarvon  (London,  1860),  and  Theogimie  At* 
Ihvtet,  translated  from  the  Arabic  by  H.  Gays 
(Paris,  1868). 

DKUSDB.  I.  Oaadlas  ITtr*,  commonly  call- 
ed Drusus  Senior  to  distinguish  him  from  his 
nephew,  the  son  of  Tiberius,  bom  in  38, 
died  in  9  It.  0,  His  mother.  Livia  Drueilla, 
was  divorced  from  Clandins  Tiberius  Nero  and 
married  to  the  emperor  Augustus  three  months 
before  the  birth  of  Drusus;  and  the  latter, 
on  the  death  of  hia  father,  was  committed  to 
the  guardianship  of  his  stepfather.  His  noble 
bearing  and  the  liberality  of  his  political  senti- 
ments won  him  early  popularity,  which  was 
increased  by  the  eiploita  of  his  maturer  years. 
After  obtaming  permisnon  of  the  senate  to 
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fill  all  offices  five  fears  before  the  legal  age, 
he  acted  as  prstor  in  place  of  hia  brother 
Tiberias  during  the  latter's  absenco  in  Gaui. 
In  10  he  was  made  qucBStor,  and  in  thin 
oapacitf  he  wbb  sent  against  the  Rhcetiana, 
who  were  accused  of  having  plundered  sub- 
jects and  allies  of  Rome,  and  whom  he  de- 
feated as   they  were  about_to  make  a  descent 


him  thoroagbl;  subdued  this  formidable  tribe. 
In  13  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Gaul, 
and  in  the  following  year  defeated  the  Sicam- 
brians,and  afterward  the  Frisians,  penetrating 
during  this  expedition  as  far  as  the  German 
ocean,  which  he  was  the  first  Roman  to  reach. 
He  is  supposed  to  have  dug  a  canal  from  the 
Rhine  to  the  Yssel,  and  tlius  to  have  open- 
ed ft  way  by  the  Zuydor  Zee  to  the  sen.  He- 
tnming  to  Rome  in  11,  he  was  made  prcetor 
urbanus ;  bat  in  the  spring  he  renewed  liis 
campaigns  in  Gaul,  subdued  the  Csipetes  and 
EOveral  other  tribes,  and  again  returning,  was 
allowed  a  triumph  by  the  senate.  In  10  he 
won  new  victories  over  the  German  tribes,  and 
in  9  he  was  elected  consul.  But  even  this  of- 
fice could  not  keep  him  at  Rome.  He  returned 
to  Gaal,  defeated  the  Gatti,  Sueri,  and  Cherus- 
oi,  and  penetrated  to  the  Elbe.  Here  he  de- 
termined, ostensibly  on  account  of  certain  por~ 
tents  and  omena,  to  retreat.  Ha  set  out,  but 
between  the  Elbe  and  the  Sala  (probably  the 
Thuringian  Saale)  he  was  killed  by  the  falling 
of  his  horse.  ■■■  Dnsna  Cxaar,  commonly  called 
Draaus  Junior,  son  of  the  emperor  Tiberius  by 
his  first  wife  Vipsania,  died  A,  D.  23,  During 
the  life  of  Qermanions  the  court  was  divided 
between  the  parties  of  Germanicns  and  Dnisos, 
and  Tiberius  took  care  not  to  declare  which 
should  succeed  him.  Drusus  had  not  the  dis- 
nmulation  of  his  father,  but  he  equalled  him  in 
impurity  and  in  cruelty.  He  woa  qumstor  in 
A.  D.  10,  and  on  his  return  from  Pannonia  in 
15,  whither  he  had  been  sent  to  qnell  a  mutiny 
of  the  legions,  he  was  made  consul.  He  de- 
graded the  dignity  of  his  office  by  his  excesses, 
and  Tiberius  sent  liim  with  the  army  to  Illyri- 
cum  to  teach  him  the  art  of  war  and  remove 
him  from  the  dissipations  of  the  city.  He  suc- 
oesafiilly  interfered  in  affwrs  of  neighboring 
Germanic  tribes,  and  an  ovation  was  decreed  him 
by  the  senate.  In  23  he  was  promoted  to  the 
tribuaicia  potatat,  which  indicated  him  as  the 
successor  to  the  empire.  Regarding  S^anus  as 
his  rival,  Drusus  one  day  stmck  him  in  the 
&oe,  and  the  former  persuaded  Livia,  tbe  wife 
of  Drusus,  whose  affections  he  had  seduced,  to 
become  bis  murderer.  A  poison  was  adminia- 
tered  to  him  which  terminated  his  life  after  a 
lingering  illneas,  supposed  at  the  time  to  be  a 
result  of  his  intemperate  habits ;  but  tlie  crime 
was  confessed  eight  years  afterward  by  tbe 
wife  of  Sejanns,  who  was  privy  to  it. 

DKCZES.     See  Dbuses. 

DBTADS  (Or.  dpvc,  an  oak,^  wood  cympha  in 
the  Greek  and  Roman  mythology.    They  are 
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generally  considered  the  same  as  the  hama- 
dryads,  and,  being  attached  to  particular  trees, 
their  life  was  limited  .by  that  of  the  tree  in 
which  they  lived.  Another  account  is  that 
the  dryads  were  the  patrona  of  forests  and 
trees  in  general,  and  were  thus  distinguished 
from  the  hamadryads,  who  inhabited  each  a 
particular  tree. 

DKVANDES,  JeoM,  a  Swedish  naturalist,  bom 
in  1T48,  died  in  London,  Oct.  19,  1810.  Ho 
was  educated  at  the  university  of  Gothen- 
burg, and  took  his  degree  of  doctor  in  philos- 
ophy at  Lund  in  1TT6,  on  which  occasion  ha 
published  a  dissertation  in  opposiljon  to  the 
theory  that  fungi  might  be  the  production  of 
animals.  He  became  the  friend  and  pupil  of 
LinnEBUS  ;  and  visiting  England  as  a  private 
tutor,  he  resided  with  Sir  Joseph  Banks  after 
1TB2  as  his  librarian.  He  was  also  librarian 
of  the  royal  and  Linnieaa  societies,  of  tbe 
latter  of  which  lie  was  one  of  the  fonndcrs. 
He  wrote  several  papers  on  botanioal  sub- 
jects, and  superintended  the  publication  of 
tlie  Sartiu  Kcxeeiait  and  Roxburgh's  "  Plants 
of  tbe  Coast  of  Coromandel."  He  was  an 
accomplished  bibliographer,  and  his  Catalogut 
Bibliotkecm  Jlitl&rieo-J/aCiiraliiJoiephiUanit, 
BaToaeti  (5  vols.,  London,  1796-1800),  is  a 
model  of  arrangement. 

DKTDEN,  J»bD,  an  English  poet,  born  in  the 
parish  of  Aldwlnokle  All  Saints,  Nortbamp- 
tonsbiro,  Aug.  9,  1831,  died  May  1,  1700.  lie 
belonged  to  a  respectable  Puritan  family,  and 
hia  father  was  a  magistrate  under  CroinweU. 
He  was  the  eldest  of  14  children,  and  received 
a  good  education  at  Tichmarsh  and  at  West- 
minster school.  At  the  latt«r  he  showed  his 
poetical  gifts  in  a  translation  of  the  third  satire 
of  PersiuB  and  an  elegy  on  tbe  accomplished 
young  Ix)rd  Jlastings.  He  graduated  at  Trinity 
college,  Cambridge,  in  1664,  andremuned  there 
till  165T.  He  then  went  to  London,  where  his 
relative,  Sir  Gilbert  Pickering,  a  member  of 
Cromwell's  council,  gave  him  a  petty  clork- 
ehip.  He  celebrated  the  death  of  tbe  protector 
in  his  "Heroic  Stanzas;"  but  his  connection 
with  the  Puritan  party  was  the  result  of  cir- 
cumstances rather  than  sympathy.  The  res- 
toration called  forth  his  AHrma  Redux  in 
IfiSO,  and  the  coronation  of  Charles  II.  an- 
other panegyrical  poem.  At  this  period  he 
eked  out  the  pittance  from  his  paternal  eetate 
by  writing  prefaces  and  other  occawonal  pieces 
for  the  booksellers.  The  patronage  of  Sir 
Robert  Howard  improved  hia  fortunes,  and  he 
soon  became  known  as  a  ready  versifier  and 
a  atanch  royalist.  His  first  play,  "  The  Wild 
Gallant,"  produced  in  1C62,  was  not  auccess- 
ful.  It  was  followed  by  "The  Rival  La- 
dies" and  "The  Indian  Emperor;"  but  the 
plague  and  the  great  fire  of  London  put 
a  stop  to  all  theatrical  representations,  and 
drove  him  to  a  less  profitable  employment 
He  buaed  himself  in  composing  his  "  Essay 
nf  Dramatic  Poesy,"  in  which  be  defends 
the  uau  of  rhyme   in  tragedy.    In  1663  he 
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mim'td  EUnbetti,  dsughter  of  tbe   e&rl  of 

Beriahlrc,  and  BiHter  of  Sir  Kobert  Howard,  a 
lidr  K'bo  added  a  little  to  his  fortune  and  less 
[ohis  happiness.  Hie -Annut  Mirabiliif  "The 
Yar  of  Wondera  "  (1667),  celebrates  the  peat 
fire  of  166B,  tbe  duke  of  York's  victoiy  over  the 
liDtph,  and  other  protninent  events.  Hia  devo- 
tJMi  to  the  court  no  lees  than  the  meri't  of  hie 
reiM  obt^aed  for  hliii  tbe  appointment  of  poet 
Uoreate,  made  vacant  bj  tlie  death  of  Dave- 
Mnt  in  1668,  with  that  of  historiograph  or 
roval,  the  united  salaries  of  which  amoanted 
to'faOO.  On  tbe  revival  of  the  drama  he  be- 
came s  writer  for  the  atage,  and  was  aoon  en- 
gaged to  furnish  for  the  liinE's  theatre  three 
plflva  a  jear,  for  which  he  received  a 
^ore  of  the  profits  of  the  compan;.  Thoagh 
b«  produced  only  18  plays  in  16  years,  the 
■ctOTB  seem  to  have  vslned  liis  Bervices  too 
highly  not  to  take  them  on  his  own  terms. 
Bnt  his  exa^erated  style  did  not  escape  the 
Mils  of  the  coort.  George  Yilliers,  duke  of 
Buckingham,  brought  oiit  in  1671  a  comedy 
called  "The  Rehearsal,"  in  which  the  poet 
Uareate  was  satirized  nnder  the  name  of  Bajes. 
lu  brilliant  wit  won  it  an  enthusiastic  recep- 
tion. An  "Essay  on  Satire,"  writteo  by  Lord 
HoigmTe,  and  attributed  to  Uryden,  who 
EeeiDS  indeed  to  have  revised  it,  gained  him 
the  enmity  of  the  eari  of  Rochester ;  and 
m  Dec.  17,  1670,  be  was  set  upon  at  night 
and  cudgelled  by  three  hired  ruffians.  In  lOSl 
appeared  his  "  Absalom  and  Achitophel,"  a 
setiro  on  the  plot  for  securing  the  saccession. 
of  Charles's  nataral  son  the  dnko  of  Mon-n 
raoDth,  in  which,  nnder  the  names  of  David, 
Absalom,  and  Achitophel,  he  represented  the 
IriniT,  Monmonth,  and  Shaftesbury ;  while  in 
Zimri,  who 


Wu  dKiBiiit,  fiddler,  ■ 


Leflm^u,  ud  bu 


he  drew  his  old  enemy,  the  author  of  "The 
Rehearsal,"  and  fnlly  repaid  the  smart  he  had 
kh  under  his  satire.  A  medo!  struck  by  the 
friends  of  Shaftesbury  to  coramemorote  the  re- 
fiL<ial  of  the  grand  Jury  to  indict  him  for  high 
treason,  furnished  the  theme  of  a  fresh  politi- 
ral  satire,  "  Tbe  Uedal,"  which  was  answered 
by  s  score  of  rhymesters,  one  of  whom,  Elka- 
nih  Settle,  by  his  "Medal  Reversed,"  is  said 
to  have  fairly  divided  with  Drjden  the  praises 
of  the  town.  "  MacFlecknoe,"  published  aboot 
1K82,  was  a  biting  satire  on  the  poet  Shadwell, 
md  felt  below  Dryden's  political  writings  in 
interest  only  hecausathe  subject  was  inferior. 
Id  16S3  were  produced  also  the  Religio  Laici, 
t  defence  of  the  cliurch  of  England,  and  the 
second  part  of  "Absalom  and  A^itophel."  Of 
this,  however,  the  greater  portion  was  written 
^y  Nahom  Tate ;  Dryden  contributed  only  200 
lints,  but  in  these  bis  rivals  Shadwel!  and  Set- 
tie  were  handed  down  to  the  ridicule  of  pos- 
terity under  the  names  of  Og  and  Doeg.  A 
few  clas^cal  traoslations,  some  miscellaneans 
poeauj  and  two  pieces  for  the  stage  were  his 
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only  compodtions  during  the  next  three  years, 
until  he  was  called  upon  as  poet  laureate  to 
moui'n  the  death  of  Oharles  II.  and  celebrate 
the  accession  of  James.  Under  tbe  new  mon- 
arch he  made  profession  of  the  Roman  Cathotio 
creed.  His  sincerity,  as  the  change  suited  so 
well  his  worldly  prospects,  is  a  moot  point.  He 
was  sharply  attacked  by  his  contemporaries, 
and  among  the  earliest  of  his  pieces  in  defence 
of  his  faith  appeared  in  16S7  "  The  Hind  and 
the  Panther,"  an  allegory  wherein  the  points 
of  ditl'erence  between  the  two  religions  are  dis- 
cussed. The  revolution  of  168S  deprived  him 
of  his  place,  and  reduced  him  once  more  to  the 
necessity  of  writing  for  bread.  From  18B0  to 
16S1  he  composed  four  plays,  and  made  sever^ 
translations  from  French  and  Latin.  During 
the  next  three  years  he  was  busy  with  his 
translation  of  Virgil,  for  which  he  is  said  to 
have  received  £1,800.  In  1638  be  began  hia 
adaptations  of  Chaucer,  contracting  with  a 
bookseller  to  furnish  10,000  lines  for  £800. 
This  bargain  produced  his  "  Fables,"  consisting 
of  many  of  the  choice  stories  of  Homer,  Ovid, 
Boccaccio,  and  Chaucer,  translated  or  modern- 
ized in  flowing  verse.  The  noble  ode  for  St 
Cecilia's  day,  often  called  "  Alexander's  Feast," 
formed  part  of  this  collection.  It  was  the  last 
of  Dryden's  great  works.  He  died  of  mortifica- 
tion of  the  leg,  and  was  buried  next  to  Chau- 
cer in  Westminster  abbey,  where  John  Shef' 
field,  duke  of  Buckingham,  erected  a  mono- 
ment  over  his  remains  in  IT20.  His  wife  and 
three  sons  survived  him. — Dryden  wns  reserved 
in  bis  habits,  but  kind  and  benevoicnt.  At 
Will's  coffee  house  he  was  the  oracle  by  com- 
mon consent.  He  was  domestic  in  his  tastes, 
an  affectionate  father,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  bitter  temper  of  his  wife,  a  faithful  htis- 
bnnd,  Tbe  licentious  spirit  of  the  time,  which 
his  dramas  did  everything  to  encourage,  found 
no  reflex  in  his  private  conduct.  Hia  rhyming 
tragedies  have  little  to  recommend  them ;  his 
comedies,  with  the  exception  of  "  The  Spanish 
Friar,"  are  beneath  his  feme;  and  though  faa 
wrote  27  plays,  only  one  or  two  are  now  spoken 
of.  Many  of  his  dedications  are  disfigured  by 
abject  flattei-y,  and  his  early  poems  are  marked 
by  the  false  taste.  Gallicisms,  and  unnatural 
conceits  which  characterized  the  period  of  tho 
restoration.  It  was  only  with  tlie  production 
of  his  ^rst  political  satire  that  he  developed 
hia  full  powers  and  marked  out  a  new  path  in 
which  he  had  no  rival.  Hia  bold  aketohea  of 
character,  wanting  olten  in  polisii,  but  alive 
with  individuaiity,  have  never  been  surpassed. 
From  the  death  of  Milton  to  his  own  death  he 
was  confessedly  the  first  of  the  English  poets; 
but  the  harmony  of  his  verse,  the  happiness  of 
hia  illustrations,  and  the  brilliancy  of  his  wit, 
were  often  defiled  by  the  coarseness  of  party 
rancor  and  the  taint  of  a  corrupt  fancy.  Dry- 
den produced  the  first  good  English  version  of 
the  jEneid.  In  prose  he  has  left  many  speci- 
mens of  strong,  genuine  English,  mostly  in  the 
form  of  prefaces  and  dedications.    Among  the 
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DBYING  OILS 


priDctpal  editioDfl  of  his  works  are  bis  dramas 
(6  vols.  12mo,  London,  1T18) ;  miBCellaDeoas 
woi'ks  (4  vols.,  1760) ;  proae  works,  edited  bj 
Halone(4  vols.  8vo,  1800);  and  a  complete  edi- 
tion of  all  hie  writings,  with  notes  and  amemoir 
bj  Sir  Walter  Scott  (18  vols.  8vo,  Edinburgh, 
18081.  The  "Fables,"  ornamented  with  en- 
gravings after  the  designs  of  Ladj  Diana  Bean- 
olerc,  were  published  in  folio  (London,  ITBT). 
The  life  of  Drjden  has  been  written  by  Dr. 
Johnson,  and  forms  the  most  eloquent  and  dis- 
criminating of  all  his  "Lives  of  the  Poets," 

BRYUre  OILS.  A  nmuber  of  vegetable  oils, 
as  linseed,  nnt,  popp;  seed,  and  some  others, 
exhibit  a  strong  tendency  to  absorb  oxygen 
ttom  the  air,  and,  when  exposed  in  thin  layers, 
to  dry  into  a  reainons  kind  of  varnish.  The  I 
addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  oxide  of  lead 
greatly  accelerates  the  process.  These  oils  are 
consequently  well  suited  for  miiing  with  color- 
ing matters  to  form  punt  for  wood  work.  Tbey 
impart  no  color  of  their  own,  and  serve  to  bind 
and  secure  the  color  to  the  wood,  which  they 
also  aid  to  protect  by  their  resinoas  coat.  Tfae 
so-called  greasy  oils  have  no  soch  tendency  to 
dry  by  exposure,  but  become  rancid. 

DBT  BOX,  an  affection  of  IJmber  which  is 
often  very  rapidly  destmctive  to  ships,  and  to 
damp,  ill  ventilated  houses,  A  general  char- 
acteristic is  the  development  of  fungi,  especial- 
ly the  polyporvt  hgiridiu,  thelepora  puUana, 
and  memliut  lachryraam,  and  also  of  lower 
forms.  These  growths  are  at  the  same  time 
aocompanied,  although  not  necessarily  in  a  cor- 
responding degree,  by  a.  slow  decay,  aJcin  to 
eremacau»s.  The  only  practical  means  of  ar- 
resting dry  rot  is  to  expose  the  fibres  of  the 
timber  to  the  action  of  certain  metallic  salts,  or 
other  substances  which  have  the  power  of  de- 
priving the  fimgi  of  life  exiA  of  so  fixing  the  or- 
ganic constituents  of  the  wood  as  to  prevent 
their  oxidation.  An  ordinary  process,  long 
practised,  is  that  of  kyanizing  (so  called  from 
being  extenfflvely  employed  by  Mr.  Kyan,  at 
the  suggestion  of  Sir  Hompbry  Davy),  which 
consists  in  steeping  the  wood  in  a  solution  of 
~  e  sublimate.    The  success  of  this  pro- 


has  proposed  chloride  of  zinc  for  preserving 
not  only  wood,  hut  also  canvas  and  cordage. 
Carbolic  acid  has  been  successfully  employed, 
as  also  creosote,  gas  tar,  and  other  c6al  pro- 
ducts. Sulphate  of  iron  and  calaium  chloride, 
in  Payne's  process,  are  much  used  in  Great 
Britain.  This  process  is  as  follows:  Into  a 
large  cylinder  several  pieces  of  timber  are  in- 
troduced; steam  is  forced  in,  by  which  most 
of  the  air  is  driven  out;  then  a  cold  solution  of 
sulphate  of  iron  is  let  in,  which,  condensing  the 
Bteam,  produces  a  partial  vacuum,  which  is 
completed  by  the  air  pump.  The  liquid  flows 
into  the  pores,  and  is  further  forced  into  them 
by  pressure.  The  iron  solution  is  then  allowed 
to  flow  off,  when  steam  is  again  introduced 
and  applied  until  all  or  nearly  all  moisture  in 
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the  timber  is  vaporized.  A  cold  sohitiaa  of 
calcium  chloride  is  then  allowed  to  flow  in;  a 
vacuum  is.  again  produced,  and  the  caloium 
salt  enters  the  pores,  and  forms,  by  double  de- 
composition with  the  iron  salt,  ferric  chloride 
and  sulphate  of  lime,  or  gypsum.  A  variatioa 
of  the  process  has  been  used  to  st^  and  pre- 
pare common  woods  in  imitation  of  rarer  aod 
more  durable  kinds. 

DBT  TOBTUGAS,  a  group  of  ten  islets  or  keys 
forming  part  of  Monroe  co.,  Florida,  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  Florida  Keys,  120  m.  W.  S.  W. 
of  Cape  Sable,  the  S.  point  of  the  state;  pop. 
in  18TD,  287,  They  lie  just  within  the  galf  of 
Mexico,  in  about  lat.  24°  87'  N.,  Ion.  83°  W. 
The  islets,  which  are  of  coral  formation,  are 
low  and  barren  except  where  partly  covered 
with  mangrove  bushes.  Ca  Bush  or  Garden 
Key  is  Fort  Jefferson,  which  in  1870  was  gar- 
risoned by  98  men.  A  lighthouse  has  been 
erected  on  the  same  islet.  During  the  civil 
war  the  fort  was  used  as  a  penal  station  for 
confederate  prisoners,  and  in  I860  O'Laughlin, 
Spangler,  Arnold,  and  Uadd,  found  guilty  by 
a  military  commission  of  participation  in  th]e 
assassination  of  President  Lincoln,  were  sent 
thither  to  serve  out  their  terms  of  imprison- 
ment, bat  were  pardoned  by  President  John- 
son, except  O'Laughlin,  who  died  there.  Pris- 
oners under  sentence  of  court  martial  areocca- 
sionally  conflned  at  Fort  Jefferson. 

DDIUJNE.    See  Explosives. 

DGANE,  WIBUn,  an  American  politician  and 
journalist,  born  near  Lake  Champlton,  N,  Y., 
in  1760,  died  in  Philadelphia,  Nov.  24,  183G. 
At  the  age  of  II  he  was  taken  by  his  mother 
to  her  native  country,  Ireland,  and  liberally 
educated ;  but  having  forfeited  her  protection 
by  marrying  against  her  will  at  the  age  of  19, 
he  learned  the  art  of  printing,  and  in  1784 
went  to  India.  Tbere  he  amassed  property 
rapidly,  and  became  editor  of  an  Indian  journal 
entitied  "The  World."  Having  taken  ades 
against  the  local  government  in  a  dispute  with 
some  of  Its  troops,  he  was  seized  and  sent  to 
England,  and  his  large  fortune  was  confiscated. 
After  in  vain  petitioning  parliament  and  the 
East  India  company  for  redresa,  he  heeame 
editor  of  the  "  General  Advertiser,"  riding  in 
politics  with  the  party  of  Home  Tooke  and 
others.  In  1795  he  returned  to  America,  and 
became  editor  of  the  "Aurora,"  published  at 
Philadelphia,  making  it  the  most  inHnential 
organ  of  the  democratic  party.  The  change  of 
the  seat  of  government  to  Washington  caused 
the  "Aurora"  to  decline  in  political  impor- 
tance. Duane  retired  from  its  editorship  in 
1833,  and  travelled  through  the  repoblics  of 
South  America.  On  his  return  ho  published 
an  account  of  these  travels,  and  was  appointed 
prothonotary  of  the  supreme  court  of  Pennsyl- 
vania for  the  eastern  district,  on  office  which 
he  retained  until  his  death.  lie  served  in  the 
war  of  1812,  and  published  a  "Military  Dic- 
tionary "  (Philadelphia,  1810),  and  a  "Hand- 
book for  Riflemen  "  (1813). 
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BVUI,  iMfMS  Filx,  a  French  architect, 
b«Ti  in  Paris,  Oct  14,  1797,  died  at  Blois  in 
September,  18T0.  He  studied  in  the  schoolof 
Sue  tiO,  which  in  1823  awarded  a  prize  to  hia 
itspi  of  a  cnstom  honse.  After  BpendiDg 
■boat  five  jean  in  Italj,  he  complet«d  in  Paris 
tilt  palace  of  the  fine  arts,  which  had  been  be- 
gin b;  Debret.  lie  restored  tbe  palaces  of 
BloUand  Dampierre,  sudeiecnted  many  works 
for  the  embeilishment  of  the  LoDvre,  of  which 
bewMthearchitectfrora  1848 to  1854,  when  he 
became  inspector  general  of  public  buildings, 
and  member  of  the  institute. 

H  BilKI.    See  Babbt. 

OKBB.  h  Ad  E.  count;  of  Ireland,  in  the 
proriDM  of  Leinster,  bordering  on  the  Irish  sea 
and  the  counties  Meath,  Eildare,  aad  Wicklow ; 
area,  eiclnsive  of  Dublin  cit7,  34B  sq.  m.,  of 
which  S06  are  arable ;  pop.  fn  1671,  including 
the  citj,  406,623.    It  bos  a  coast  line,  incln- 
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ding  windings,  of  70  m.,  comprising  the  natural 
harbors  of  Dublin  bay,  Killinej,  Malohide, 
Bogerstown,  and  Longh  Bhinnej,  with  har- 
bors constructed  by  art  at  Kingstown,  Howth, 
and  Balbriggan.  Tiie  onlj  river  of  importance 
is  the  Liffey.  The  county  is  generally  level, 
but  on  the  southern  boundary  rises  a  range  of 
hills,  culminating  in  the  pesk  of  Kippure  at  a 
height  of  2,473  ft.  Near  these  extend  the 
Dublin  monntwns,  the  central  gronp  of  which 
is  1,000  to  1,200  ft.  high  ;  toward  the  north 
are  picturesque  valleys  and  cultivated  heights, 
and  on  the  coast  are  many  bold  promontories. 
The  geological  formation  is  mostly  mountain 
limestone,  bounded  B.  by  a  ridge  of  granite. 
The  soil  is  shallow,  and  in  general  not  well 
adapted  to  agriculture,  but  careful  drainage 
and  manuring  have  rendered  much  of  it  pro- 
ductive. The  principal  crops  are  wheat,  oats, 
barley,  rye,  potatoes,  and  turnips.    Qrazitigand 


VJow  oT  DDbUa  from  FhrEnli  Pu-k. 


the  fisheries  form  important  branches  of  indus- 
try. Lead  and  copper  are  mined  to  a  small  ei- 
ttDi  St  Ballycoms,  The  niannfactares  are  limit- 
ed tu  Btoctings,  cotton,  and  a  few  other  fabrics. 
The  principal  towns,  besides  the  city  of  Dub- 
lin, are  Kingstown  and  Rathmines.  IL  The 
rapitil  of  the  county  and  of  Ireland,  a  muni- 
cipal and  parliamentary  borough  and  seaport, 
Bitnated  at  the  head  of  Dublin  bay,  on  both 
ades  of  the  Llfley,  in  lat.  53°  23'  N.,  Ion.  6°  20' 
W.,  292  m.  W.  N.  W.  of  London  and  dS  m.  W. 
of  Holyhead ;  pop.  in  1871,  with  the  suburbs, 
295,841;  without  the  suburbs,  245,723.  The 
iJSey  IB  navigable  to  the  centre  of  t!ie  city, 
which  is  divided  into  two  neariy  equal  por- 
tiona  Its  entrance  is  obstructed  by  a  sand 
hir,  on  which  at  low  ebbs  there  is  not  more 
than  S  fL  of  water,  although  in  spring  tides  it 
has  24  ft.    At  the  month  of  this  river  in  Dub- 


lin hay  lies  the  harbor,  formed  by  two  break- 
waters, one  projecting  E.  into  the  bay  B.  of  the 
river,  the  other  running  out  from  the  shore  be- 
yond Clontarf,  N.  E.  of  the  city,  end  nearly 
meeting  the  former  at  an  angle  of  40°.  The 
area  thua  enclosed  at  high  water  spring  tides 
is  8,030  acres,  and  by  systematic  dredging  the 
channel  has  been  so  deepened  as  to  admit 
vessels  of  1,400  tons.  The  wharves  and  docks 
connected  with  the  custom  hoQSe  are  eitcn- 
aive.  There  is  a  lighthouse  at  the  end  of 
the  S.  breakwater,  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
bay  arc  two  other  lights.  A  harbor  of  refuge 
has  been  constnicted  at  Kingstown.  The  en* 
trances  at  the  port  in  1871  were  7,288  vessels, 
tonnage  1,299,644;  clearances,  8,745  Teasels, 
tonnage  992,12(1.  The  trade  of  Dublin  is 
chieSy  with  the  midland  districts,  which  it 
supplies  with  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  tobacco,  tim- 
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bar,  deals,  wines,  aod  other  foreigD  products, 
tuid  with  the  English  markets,  to  which  it  ex- 
ports cattle  and  agricultural  produce.  With 
the  United  States  its  commerce  ia  small,  and 
QODBned  mostly  to  timber.  It  has  but  few 
manufactures,  and  those  of  trifling  value.  Iron 
casting,  cabinet  making,  and  manufactures  of 
the  minor  articles  of  jewelry  and  apparel  are 
thriving,  but  afford  employment  to  a  very  small 
part  of  the  jiopulation.  The  manufacture  of 
silk  ;)oplins  was  introduced  by  Huguenot  refa- 
gees,  and  stil!  flourishes  to  some  extent.  The 
well  known  Dublin  porter  is  an  important 
item  in  the  trade  of  the  city.  The  number 
of  hogsheads  exported  in  1855  was  87,905; 
in  1862,  15G,077;  in  1871,  281,301.  The 
quantity  of  distilled  liqnors  exported  in  1869 
was  2,196  butts  and  puncbeons,  4,520  h(^s- 
heads,  1,193  casks,  and  3,368  quarter  casks. — 
The  modern  part  of  Dublin  is  regularly  built, 
without  much  architectural  display,  hut  with 
on  appearance  of  sub-  _„,_^^___^^___ 
stantiality  and  comfort,     j'-r-"'"  ■     '    -  " 

The  lower  part  is  oc- 
cupied by  filthy  streets     ;.. 
of  wretched  tenements,    |"^^-      ,   ._-  -.^.--.  " 
inhabited  by  people  as 

Koras  their  dwellings, 
h  ard  lyanyothwcity 
are  wealth  and  pov- 
erty in  such  close  and 
marked  contrast.  But 
the  general  aspect  to 
strangers  who  follow 
the  main  thoroughfares 
is  very  favorable.  The 
8.  W.  quarter  is  occu- 

S'ed  by  the  poor,  the 
.  W.  by  the  middle 
classes,  the  S.  E.  and  N. 
£.  being  the  residence 
of  the  wealthy.  The 
thickly  populated  part 
ofthecity  has  an  extent 
of  about  It  m.  in  each 

direction,  but  with  the  remainder  it  coven  a 
space  of  2|  by  2  id.  It  is  paved,  lighted  with  gas, 
and  supplied  with  water  by  works  completed  in 
1868.  Nine  bridges,  of  which  two  are  of  iron. 
span  the  river,  and  an  evenne  called  theOireoIar 
road,  9  m.  long,  encompasses  the  city.  The  pub- 
lic buildings  are  noted  for  their  elegance.  The 
bank  of  Ireland,  in  College  green,  was  former- 
ly used  OS  the  Irish  parliament  house.  It  is 
nearly  semicircular  with  a  fine  Ionic  colon- 
nade. The  chamber  of  lords  remains  as  when 
Inst  used.  Immediately  opposite  the  bank  is 
Trinity  college,  an  imposing  Corinthian  struc- 
ture. It  was  founded  under  authority  of  Pope 
JohnXXII.,  closed  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII., 
and  reopened  by  Elizabeth,  who  incorpornted 
it  in  15fl2  OS  the  college  of  the  holy  and  undi- 
vided Trinity.  It  contains  a  small  museum, 
and  an  extensive  library,  rich  in  ancient  MS9. 
Trinity  college  bns  a  large  faculty  and  about 
1,800  stndentB.     Roman  Catholics  were  for  the 


first  time  admitted  to  scholarships  in  1856. 
The  qaeen's  university,  incorporated  in  1350, 
with  power  to  confer  degrees  on  stadents  of 
the  queen's  colleges  of  lielfasL,  Cork,  and  Gal- 
way,  holds  the  meetings  of  its  senate  at  Dub- 
lin castle.  The  Honutn  Catholic  univer^ty  in 
Stephen's  green  was  founded  in  1864.  Among 
the  other  literary  and  scientific  institutions  are 
the  colleges  of  phygiciuns  and  of  surgeons, 
apothecaries'  hall,  and  medical  societies;  the 
royal  Dublin  society,  having  museums  of  natu- 
ral bislory  and  of  agriculture,  a  botanic  garden, 
a  gallery  of  statues,  a  library  numbering  over 
30,000  volumes,  a  school  of  art,  and  free  lec- 
tures ;  the  royal  Hibernian  society  of  art,  with 
an  annual  exhibition  of  paintings ;  the  ro'il 
Irish  academy  of  science,  literature,  and  anti- 
quities ;  the  royal  college  of  science,  opened  in 
November,  1868;  the  arcbfeological  eocicly, 
society  of  engineers,  mechanics'  institute,  sta- 
tistical, geolo^cal,  and  zoological  societies,  na- 


TrloLtr  Collegs. 

merons  other  associations  and  reading  socie- 
ties, upward  of  200  charity  schools,  and  serer- 
at  libraries.  An  agricultural  college  at  Leop- 
ardstown,  near  Dublin,  has  a  farm  of  800 
acres.  An  act  of  parliament  was  passed,  Aug. 
10,  1864,  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
"  national  gallery  of  paintings,  sculpture,  and 
the  fine  orta,"  for  the  care  of  a  public  library, 
and  the  erection  of  a  public  museum ;  and 
the  building  was  begun  in  1859,  and  openeit 
in   1864.      It  forms  a  northern   wing  to  the 

Iiremises  of  the  royal  Dublin  society,  its  pal- 
ery  end  facing  Merrion  square,  and  the  cor- 
responding southern  wing  being  devoted  to 
the  new  museum.  Although  entitled  the  ns- 
tlonal  gallery,  it  h  also  intended  as  a  testitnoaial 
in  commemoration  of  Mr.  William  Dargan's  ei- 
ertiona  in  behalf  of  the  great  Dublin  indnstrJul 
exhibition  of  1858.  The  cost  of  constructinn 
was  £26,739.  Thirty  newspapers  and  peri- 
odicals were  published  in  Dublin  in   1ST3, 
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UDOng  whicb  were  eight  dailies.  The  castle, 
the  reddcDce  of  the  viceroy,  stands  on  an  ele- 
vUion,  but  is  not  an  imposing  edidcB.  The 
Four  Courts  are  a  pile  of  building  of  Corinthian 
irchilecture,  with  a  frontage  on  the  Lifie;  of 
SCO  ft.,  and  occupied  bj  the  conrts  of  queen's 
beocb,  chancery^,  eicheqaer,  and  common 
p\eaM.  The  custom  house  is  of  the  Doric  order, 
ind  is  surmounted  b;  a  cupola  126  ft.  high. 
Oiher  noticeable  atnictures  are  the  general  post 
office,  wifh  au  Ionic  front,  of  considerable  ele' 
puce ;  the  cit;  hall  and  exchange ;  the  nagniti- 
cent  freemasons'  haU,  erected  in  1868 ;  o 
cial  buUdings,  in  which  is  the  chamber 
merce;  the  queen's  inns,  linen  hall,  th< 
era'  haJI,  com  exchange,  conciliation  ball,  the 
theatre,  several  barracks  fur  constabulary  and 
troops;  Stephen's  hospital  for  300  patients; 
the  Heath,  city  of  Dublin,  Sir  Richard  Don's, 
sad  Richmond  surgical  hospitals,  and  royal 
hospital,  deigned  by  Sir  Chriatopbei-  Wren, 


St.  Pitrick'i  CatbednL 

fordisabledaoldlera;  and  St.  Patrick's  hospital, 
erected  from  a  legacy  left  by  Dean  Swilt.  The 
CDUDty  Jail  stands  W.  of  the  suburbs,  at  Eil- 
mshjham.  Within  the  city  are  the  Newgate, 
city  and  four  courts,  and  marshalsea  prisons, 
the  bridewell  or  house  of  correction.  Smith- 
field  penitentiary,  penitentiary  for  females,  and 
house  of  industry.  Dublin  is  the  seat  of  a 
Protestant  and  a  Roman  Catholic  archbishop, 
sod  bos  two  BQcient  cathedrals  of  the  Anglican 
chntcb,  those  of  St.  Patrick  aail  of  the  Holy 
Trinit;j.  and  a  modern  Catholic  cathedral.  St. 
?atri(sk'a  cathedral  was  thoroughly  restored  in 
1865,  at  a  cost  of  £150,000,  which  was  defray- 
ed bv  Sir  B.  L.  Guinness.  The  Anglican  church 
lias  Ifl  parish  churches  and  20  non-parochial 
places  of  norship ,-  the  Roman  Catholics  have 
3  parochial  jilaces  of  worship,  6  friaries,  a 
Jeaoits'  church,  3  monasteries,  and  8  convents ; 
tho  other. phices  of  worship  are ;  Presbyterian, 
fl;  Unitarian,  2;   Independent,  S;  Primitive 


Wesleyao,  S ;  Wesleyan  Methodist^  8 ;  Friends', 

2 ;     Baptist,     Moravian,     Catholic    Apostolio 
Chnrch,  Welsh  Presbyterian,  and  Jewish,  each 
1.    Among  the  chief  streets  and  public  places  of 
Dublin  are  Grafton  street,  passing  into  College 
green,  in  which  is  an  equestrian  statue  of  Wil- 
liam III.,  and  connecting  by  Carlisle  bridge 
with  Sackville  street,  containing  a  column  to 
the  memory  of  Nelson  ;  Dome  street,  contain- 
ing many  of  the  finest  shops;    St.   Stephen's 
green,  a  square  one  mile  in  circumference, 
tastefully   planted,   and    having   a   statue    of 
George  II. ;  College  park,  Fitzwillism,  Rutland, 
and  Mountjoy  squares.  The  celebrated  Phoeuis 
park  comprises  sn  area  of  1,T62  acres.    A  gran- 
ite obelisk  has  been  erected  to  Wellington  on 
the  left  of  the  entrance.     There  is  a  statue  of 
Thomas  Moore,  erected  in  1867 ;  and  a  colossal 
statue  of  Daniel  O'Connel)  has  been  placed  in 
the  city  hall.     Among  the  public  testimoniala 
more  recently  erected  in  Dublin  are :  a  fountain 
with  a  bust  of  the  emi- 
nent surgeon  Sir  PhiUp 
Crampton,     erected     in 
1862,  at  the  end  of  Col- 
lege street;  a  full-length 
statue   of    Oliver    Qold- 
initli,  in  front  of  Trinity 
college,  by  Foley,  in  1 888 ; 
statues  of  the  earl  of  Eg- 
tinton.  on  the  N.  side  of 
Stephen's  green,  in  1^66  ; 
of  Edmund  Burke,  bj  Fo- 
ley, in  1868;    of  Smith 
O'Brien,    by   Farrell,   in 
1870;  and  of  Prince  Al- 
bert, by  Foley,  in  1872. 
Glaancvin  is  a  pleasant 
suburb,    containing    the 
botanic    garden    of   the 
royal  Dublin  society,  and 
■was  the  favorite  residence 
of  Addison,  Steele,  Swift, 
and  Sheridan  ;  and  Glas- 
nevin  cemetery  contains 
the  tombs  of  O'Connell,  "Tom  Steele,"  and 
Cnrran.     The  Royal  and  Grand   canals  flank 
the  city  N.  and  S.,   and  four  railways  give 
communication  with   Galway,   Cork,   Belfast, 
&c.    Steam  packets  plj  regnlarl;  to  Holyhead, 
Liverpool,  London,  Bristol,  Cork,  Glasgow,  Ac. 
The  environs  of  Dublin  are  remarkably  beanti- 
ful.     Tlie  bay,  one  of  tho  finest  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  is  7  m.  wide  at  its  entrance,  between 
Howth  head  on  the  north  and  Kingstown  on 
the  south,  and  extends  inland  about  the  same 
distance,  with   a  somewhat   increased  width. 
The  civic  government  is  by  the  municipal  re- 
form  act  vested  in   a   corporatitm  consisting 
of  .a  lord  mayor  chosen  annuslly  from  among 
the  aldermen  or   town   councillors,   15  alder- 
men, and  45  councillors,  there  being  one  alder- 
man and  three  counciUors  from  each  of  the 
16  municipal  wards.      The  corporate  income 
amonnted  in  1871  to  £196,175,  the  expen- 
diture to  £163,577,  and  the  debt  to  £782,- 
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609.  The  oitj  Moda  two  membera  to  parlia- 
ment, aod  Trinitj  college  two.— Dabiln  claimB 
a  high  antiquity.  CnrionB  Celtic  remains  were 
fonnd  in  18SG  within  the  townwftlls  of  aucieiit 
Dublin.  It  ia  the  Sbtana  of  Ptolemy ;  Irish 
I)ul>&-linn  (black  pool) ;  Danish  JJu/Hn  and 
DyTielin.  Aboot  the  middle  of  the  9th  centary 
it  waa  taken  by  the  Danes.  The  records  of 
the  next  three  centnries  are  little  else  than  a 
saoceasion  of  bloody  battlea.  In  IITO  it  was 
taken  b;  the  English  nnder  fitrongbow,  who 
died  and  is  buried  there.  Id  1205  tiie  castle 
woa  bdlt;  in  IISO,  1293,  ISOl,  and  1804, 
the  city  was  burned ;  in  1405  the  oitizens 
made  a  dMcent  on  Walea  for  Henry  IV.  Da- 
ring the  firiit  half  of  the  leth  century  it  was 
troubled  by  the  Kildare  family,  one  of  whom, 
Lord  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  among  other  exploita, 
murdered  the  archbishop.  Daring  Kichard 
Cromwell's  feeble  protectorate  the  city  was 
seized  by  the  oavaliera,  recovered  by  the  par- 
liamentarians, and  again  captured  by  the  par- 
tisana  of  the  king.  Id  17Q9  a  conspiracy  to 
seize  the  city  and  castle  waa  frustrated  by  the 
arrest  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  and  others. 
In  1303  occurred  Emmet's  insarrection. 

dUbSEB,  Fritlrick,  a  German  pbilolof^st, 
born  at  Udrselgau,  near  Gotba,  Dec.  31,  1H02 
died  Oct  13,  18GT.  In  192S  he  was  appointed 
professor  in  the  gymnssinm  at  Gotha,  and  du- 
ring the  five  years  that  he  held  this  post  pnb- 
liah^d  philological  articles  in  the  periodicals, 
and  eapeoialiy  became  known  by  his  edidon 
of  Justin.  His  principal  studies  were  upon 
the  ancient  ooraio  authors,  and  he  resigned  his 

Iirofessorship  in  order  to  visit  Italy  and  col- 
ate  the  oriii;inal  manuscripts.  At  this  time 
Didot  invited  him  to  Paria  to  assist  in  prepar- 
ing a  new  edition  of  Stephana's  Thaaurtu,  a 
coll  which  the  valnable  manu3cri|its  contained 
in  the  Parisian  libraries  induced  him  to  accept. 
He  was  employed  on  the  Bibliotheca  Qnxca 
which  Didot  had  undertaken,  and  contributed 
the  critical  editioDS  of  the  Moralia  of  Plu- 
tarch, of  Arrian,  Maiimna  Tyring,  and  llime- 
riua,  and  the  scholia  to  Aristophanes  and  Theo- 
critus. He  also  took  part  in  preparing  the  Pa- 
risian editions  of  St.  Anguatioe  aod  tSt,  Ohry- 
aostom.  In  1635  he  pabliabed  an  elementary 
Greek  grammar,  and  m  ISflO  a  French-Greek 
lexicon,  besides  some  works  on  education. 

DDBNO,  a  town  of  European  Russia,  in  the 
government  of  Volhynia,  od  the  Ikva,  36  ro. 
N.  E.  of  Brody;  p™.  in  I8«7,  7,629.  It  has 
narrow,  crook»i,  anit  nnpaved  streets,  and  be- 
longs to  the  princes  Lubormirshi,  whose  rew- 
denoe  is  here.  The  town  contains  several 
Greek  and  Roman  Catholic  churebes,  a  Greek 
abbey,  and  a  grammar  school.  Its  trade  ia 
chiefly  in  grain,  flai,  tobacco,  cattle,  and  fisli. 

DUBOIS,  a  S.  W.  county  of  Indiana,  bonnded 
N.  by  the  E.  fork  of  White  river,  and  inter- 
aected  by  Patoka  creek;  area,  420  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1670,  12,B97.  It  has  a  slightly  diversi- 
fied surface,  and  is  covered  with  thick  foreste; 
the  soil  is  good,  and  coal  is  abundant.    'Hie 


chief  prodnctJons  in  1670  were  120,636  bush- 
els of  wheat,  373,817  of  Indian  corn,  110,8t)8 
of  oats,  24,796  of  potatoes,  4S,736  Ibo.  of  bat- 
ter, 84,736  of  wool,  and  858,946  of  tobacco. 
There  were  8,426  horses,  3,061  milch  cows, 
6,081  other  cattle,  12,730  sheep,  and  21,763 
swine;  2  breweries,  S  aaw  mills,  and  3  manu- 
factories of  carriages.     Capital,  Jasper. 

DUBOIS-  I.  latilM,  baro:^  a  French  surgeon, 
born  at  Gramat  in  17SS,  died  in  Paris,  March 
30,  1837.  He  went  to  Paris  at  the  age  of  20 
and  attended  the  philosophical  course  at  tbe 
Mazarin  collage,  supporting  himself  meanwhile 
by  giving  lessons  in  writing  and  by  copying  for 
lawyers.  Ho  then  studied  medicine  ander  De- 
sault,  who  made  him  his  assiatant.  He  ad- 
vanced rapidly,  and  in  17B0  became  a  profeeaor 
in  the  royal  coUege  of  snrgery,  a  position  in 
which,  although  lie  published  no  works,  ha 
acquired  a  reputation  all  over  Europe.  Bona- 
parte selected  him  as  one  of  tbe  corps  of  sa- 
vants who  accompanied  him  to  Egypt,  and  in 
1811  intrusted  Iiim  with  the  aecouchement  oi 
the  empress  Marie  Loaise,  a  service  which  he 
performed  with  so  mach  akill  that  both  mother 
and  child  probably  owed  their  lives  to  him. 
Under  the  consulate  and  empire  he  was  also 
made  em'geon- in-chief  of  a  newly  established 
hospital,  still  known  as  the  hospital  Dubois, 
lind  professor  of  obstetrics  in  the  maternity  boa- 
])ital,  besides  receiving  the  title  of  baron.  He 
devised  new  processes  in  many  operations,  and 
invented  and  perfected  a  great  number  of  in- 
struments, among  others  the  forceps  which 
bears  his  name.  Hia  pnblicalJons  were  confined 
to  articles  contributed  to  periodicals,  mostly  to 
the  IHctionnaire  det  teienea  midieaU*.  D. 
Paal  lit^lM,  a  French  obstetrician,  son  of  tbe 
preceding,  burn  in  Paris,  Dec.  7,  1796,  died 
there  in  December,  1671.  In  1823  be  succeed- 
ed hia  father  at  tlie  maternity  ho^itol,  and  in 
1830  was  appointed  professor  of  obstetrics  in 
the  faculty  of  medicine,  and  soon  became  dia- 
tinguished  for  his  skill  in  diagnosis,  his  clear 
and  eloquent  manner  of  lecturing,  and  a  pecu- 
liar facility  for  imparting  knowledge.  His  lec- 
tures and  climqueB  were  widely  known  and 
very  fully  attended.  He  became  dean  of  the 
faculty  in  1852,  and  in  1663  he  was  crnnjielled 
to  retire  from  active  occnpatJon,  owing  to  a 
failure  of  memory,  the  first  symptom  of  a  men- 
tal dit>order  which  became  confirmed,  and  con- 
tinued during  the  remiunder  of  hia  life.  Hia 
writings  consisted  entirely  of  coutribntions  to 
medical  joamals. 

DEBOIS,  GiUaaMC,  a  French  cardinal  and 
statesman,  i>om  in  Brive-la-GwIlarde,  Limou- 
sin, Sept.  0,  1666,  died  in  Vereses,  Aug.  10, 
1733.  He  waa  tbe  son  of  an  apothecary,  went 
at  an  early  age  to  Paris,  studied  in  one  of  tbe 
colleges,  and  became  a  private  teacher,  and 
eventually  tutor  to  the  duke  de  Chartres,  after- 
ward duke  of  Orleans.  He  flattered  his  young 
pupil,  persuaded  him  to  marry  Mile,  de  Bloie, 
a  natural  but  legitimized  daughter  of  Louis 
XIV.,  and  was  rewarded  with  a  rich  abbey  in 
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Pfcardj',  andsent  on  amission  to  England,  On 
his  return  to  Paris  h«  acted  as  private  secre- 
Uaj  to  the  duke;  and  when  oa  the  death  of 
Lonia  XIV.  iu  IT15  the  latter  was  inveBted 

vith  the  regency,  Dubois  became  a  member  of 
the  council,  and  exerted  a  prominent  influence 
on  foreign  aSura  He  concluded  in  1717,  in 
concert  with  Lord  Stanhope,  the  famouB  triple 
alliftnce  of  France,  Englanil,  and  Holland  against 
Spain,  subsequently  made  a  quadruple  ailiance 
bj  the  adherion  of  Aastria.  After  be<!oming 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  be  baffled  the  con- 
ft»racy  of  tlie  Spanish  ambssaador  Cellamare, 
insdgsted  by  ttie  Spanish  prime  minister  Ai- 
beroni,  to  make  PhUip  V.  of  Spain  regent  of 
France  in  place  of  the  duke  of  Orleans.  A 
war  ■with  Spain  ensued,  which  resulted  in  the 
fall  of  Alberoni  and  the  submisaion  of  Philip 
to  the  atipulations  of  the  quadmple  alliance. 
Ihiboia  was  appointed  archbishop  of  Oambrai, 
and  CTentnally  cardinal,  prime  minister,  and 
member  of  the  Frencli  academy.  His  admin- 
istration was  marked  by  a  certain  degree  of 
vigor,  and  he  unquestionably  bad  great  ability  ; 
bat  his  life  on  the  whole  presenta  a  hideons 
array  of  selfishness  and  shameless  vices.  When 
the  operations  of  the  Scotch  financier  Law 
brought  the  country  to  the  verge  of  bankrupt- 
cy, and  while  the  r^ent  was  spending  hie  time 
in  debanchery,  Dubois  availed  himself  of  the 
opportunity  to  amass  an  immense  private  for- 
tune, derived  from  regular  revenues,  an  GngUsh 
pension,  and  tbe  benefits  accruing  ^m  the  six 
abbeys  of  which  he  was  the  incumbent,  inde- 
pendent of  the  see  of  Cambrd.  A  record  of 
Ms  private  life  appeared  in  1769,  and  hia  me- 
moin  in  1817.  Those  published  in  1620  are 
not  ftntbentio. 

DUBOIS,  Jeu  latalM,  a  French  missionary, 
bom  at  St.  Remize,  Languedoc,  in  I7flG,  died 
in  Paris,  Feb.  7,  1848.  He  spent  82  years  in 
the  East  Indies,  and  on  his  return  published 
"  letters  on  tbe  State  of  Christianity  in  India  " 
(London,  1833),  which  produced  much  contro- 
versy in  England,  because  it  expressed  his  dis- 
belief in  the  possibility  of  the  conversion  of 
the  Hindoos,  He  wrote  several  remarkable 
works  relating  to  the  religion  and  the  tradi- 
tions of  India,  and  many  contributions  to  the 
BulUtin  da  tdenees,  and  to  the  journals  of  the 
Asiatic  societies  of  London  and  Paris,  of  which 
he  was  a  member.  His  most  celebrated  work, 
'^  Description  of  the  Character,  Manners,  and 
Cast«ms  of  the  People  of  India,  and  of  their 
Institntions,  religions  and  civil,"  was  published 
by  the  East  India  company  in  London  in  1810, 
and  an  enlat^^  edition  was  published  in  French 
ander  the  title  of  Maurt,  tnititutiont  et  cire- 
monit*  dt* peupUtdt  Clride  (Paris,  1825). 

Di  B(HS4ETK0RD,  bil,  a  German  physi- 
ologist, bom  in  Berlin,  Nov.  7, 1818.  Ho  stu- 
died under  Johannes  Moller,  succeeded  him  in 
1868  as  professor  of  physiology  in  the  univer- 
Kty  of  Berlin,  and  became  in  1867  perpetual 
secretary  of  the  academy.  He  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  German  physiolo^ste  and  of  the  . 
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school  of  positive  science,  and  counts  many 
distinguished  savants  among  his  followers.  He 
is  an  especial  authority  on  animal  electricity. 
His  principal  work  is  Untertuehvngen  iiber 
thierUehe  SUlctrUit&t  (2  vols.,  Berlin,  1848- 
'60).  His  Gtd&BhtnimreiU  avfjohannei  Mailer 
(1860)  contains  an  interesting  summary  of  the 
recent  progress  in  anatomy  and  physiology. 
Among  his  other  works  is  Voltaire  in  »ein*r 
Beeichung  eut  Naturaiuieneh(^  (1868). 

DVBOB,  Jeaa  Baptbte,  a  French  critic  and  his- 
torian, bom  in  Beauvais  in  December,  1670, 
died  in  Paris,  March  23,  1742.  The  best 
known  of  his  numerous  works  is  bis  Hittoire 
ariliqua  de  ntablutemmt  de  la  mtmarchie 
^infutM  dam  let  Qaulet  (8  vols.  4to,  Paris, 
1784).  The  theory  which  he  maintains  in  this 
worif,  that  the  occupation  of  Gaul  by  the 
Franks  was  a  settlement  and  not  a  conquest, 
has  been  contested  by  Uontesqnien  and  others. 
Of  his  Reflexion*  eritiqve  »vr  la  poi*ie  et  la 
ptinture  (2  vols.  12mo,  1719;  6th  ed.,  17B6), 
there  is  an  English  translation  (London,  174S). 

DUBOSARY,  n  town  of  southern  Russia,  in  the 
government  of  Eherson,  on  the  Dniester,  85  m. 
N.  W.  of  Odessa ;  pop.  in  1867,  6,647.  It  baa 
two  chnrohes  and  a  synagogue.  Its  trade  is 
largely  in  tobacco,  raised  in  the  vicinity. 

DDBOTKl,  a  town  of  eouthem  Russia,  in  tbe 
government  and  180  m.  S.  8.  W.  of  the  city  of 
Saratov,  on  the  Volga;  pop.  in  1867,  18,676. 
It  carries  on  a  brisk  river  trade  in  wood,  grain, 
iron,  oil,  and  some  mannfactnres ;  much  of  the 
produce  of  northern  Russia  intended  for  the 
southern  provinces  is  shipped  here. 

DUB8,  Jaksli,  a  Swiss  statesman,  horn  at  Af- 
foltem,  canton  of  Z&rich,  In  1822.  He  studied 
law  at  tbe  universities  of  Bern,  Heidelberg, 
and  ZQrich,  and  was  elected  in  1847  a  mem- 
ber of  the  grand  council,  and  subsequently  held 
various  offices  in  his  native  canton.  He  be- 
came in  1856  a  member,  and  in  1667  presi- 
dent of  the  federal  court.  He  was  president 
of  the  confederation  in  1864,  and  again  in  1870, 
having  served  meanwhile  in  the  federal  council. 
He  belongs  to  the  liberal  party,  and  is  distin- 
guished for  the  reforms  which  he  inaugurated 
in  the  administration  of  justice  and  in  educa- 
tion. He  has  written  Bntwurf  einet  Strqf- 
geieUjmchei  J&r  den  Canton  Z&rich  (1866), 
Entwrfl  einet  Oeuttn  aber  d«n  Vnterrieht 
0867),  and  Die  Mhweieer  Demohratie  in  ihrer 
Fortenheiekelvng  (1868). 

DEBIJFE.  I.  Claiie  Awle,  a  French  painter, 
bom  in  Paris  about  17S0,  died  there,  April  31, 
1864.  He  studied  with  David,  and  for  many 
years  attempted  historical  paintings  on  a  grand 
scale,  which  met  with  little  favor.  In  1837  be 
exhibited  two  sentimental  pictures  entitled 
"  Souvenirs  "  and  "  Regrets,"  which,  in  spite 
of  much  hostile  criticism,  became  very  popular 
through  the  medium  of  engravings.  After  ex- 
ecuting several  similar  works,  he  turned  his 
attention  to  portraits,  by  which  ho  acquired 
reputation  and  fortune.  He  painted  the  like- 
nesses of  many  distingnisbed  persons,  inoln- 
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ding  LoniB  Philippe  and  hia  daughter,  the 
queen  of  the  Belgians.  Id  ISSO  two  large  pio- 
turea  by  Dubnfe,  representing  the  temptation 
and  expnlaioD  of  Adam  and  Eve  from  para- 
dise, were  eztensiveij  exhibited  in  the  United 
Stat«B.  ll>  £d«urd,  sod  of  the  preceding, 
bom  in  Paris  about  ISIS.  He  etndied  nndor 
his  father  and  Paol  Delaroohe,  and  for  some 
years  followed  succeBsfulIy  the  sentimental 
stylo  of  his  father's  "Sonvenira"  and  "Re- 
grets." Afterward  he  painted  Bcriptaral  snb- 
jecta,  bnt  later,  following  the  example  of  his 
father,  ho  confined  himself  more  to  portrait 
painting.  Among  his  most  successfal  works 
are  portraits  of  the  empress  Eng^nie,  Koba 
Bonbeur,  anil  the  membera  of  the  congress  of 
Paris.  Two  paintings  called  "  The  Oonscript'a 
Departure  "  and  "  The  Soldier's  Return,"  and 
a  large  painting  of  "  The  Prodigal  Son,"  bare 
been  exhibited  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
last  has  been  engraved. 

DDBDISaOir,  Pul  Grtek,  a  French  anthor, 
bom  in  Laval  in  1T46,  guillotined  March  28, 
1TS4.  He  went  when  yonng  to  Paris,  and 
wrote  for  the  stage  with  small  anccesa.  He 
was  one  of  the  mo»t  jealoas  of  antbors,  and 
was  accustoified  to  flU  bis  prefaces  with  abuse 
of  the  contemporary  writers  who  surpassed 
him,  the  actors  who  refused  to  flatter  him,  the 
joumaiists  who  Jested  at  him,  and  the  public 
who  neglected  bim.  He  went  to  America, 
thence  to  Belginm,  and  returned  to  France  a 
few  years  before  the  ontbreak.of  1769.  He 
euibrac«d  the  cause  of  the  revolution  with  en- 
thasiaam,  became  as-iociated  with  the  Jacobin 
clnh,  and  having  taken  part  in  the  schemes 
of  Hubert,  BonsJn,  and  Anacbarsis  Clootz,  be 
shared  their  fate.  He  published  tragedies  and 
comedies,  Abregi  de  la  ritolation  det  atatt 
d'Amiriqut  (1778),  and  Lettrei  eritiquet  et 
politiqvet  «ur  la  eoleniet  et  la  commerce  del 
tilla  maritime»  de  France  (Paris,  17S6). 

DDBGQllE.  I.  An  E.  county  of  Iowa,  border- 
ing on  Illinois  and  IVtsconsin,'  bounded  N.  E. 
by  the  Mississippi,  and  watered  by  the  N.  and 
8.  forks  of  the  Maquoketa;  area,  000  sq.  m. ; 

Eop.  in  1870,  88,S6a.  It  is  billy  and  well  tim- 
ared,  with  a  fertile  soil.  Limestone  underlies 
the  greater  part  of  the  surface.  It  is  very  rich 
in  lead,  and  about  100  mines  are  in  operation 
tbrooghout  the  year,  while  in  the  winter  three 
tjmes  that  number  ore  worked.  Tlie  chief 
productions  in  1870  were  495,244  buahela  of 
wheat,  1,811,789  of  Indian  corn,  884,820  of  oats, 
76,789  of  barley,  163,881  of  potatoes,  87,393 
tons  of  hay,  437,149  lbs.  of  butter,  and  81,S84 
of  wool.  There  were  8,42S  horses.  10,434 
milch  cnwB,  15,034  other  cattle,  6.682  sheep, 
and  87,282  swine.  II.  The  chief  city  of  Iowa 
in  population,  capital  of  the  county,  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  MisaJasippi,  directly 
opposite  the  boandary  of  Illinois  and  Wiscon- 
sin, and  460  m.  by  river  above  St.  Louis ;  pop. 
in  1850,  8,108;  in  1860,  13,000;  in  1870,  IS,- 
434,  of  whom  6,524  were  foreigners;  in  1878, 
22,161.    The  city  is  built  partly  on  a  terrace 
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20  ft  above  high-water  mark,  and  partly  on 

the  blnSs,  which  rise  about  200  tt.  The  lower 
or  bnwneas  portion  ia  regularly  laid  out  and 
compactly  bnilt,  whilein  the  upper  portion  the 
streets  rise  picturescjuely  one  above  another. 
The  United  States  building,  accommodating  tb« 
custom  honse,  post  office,  and  federal  coarta 
and  officials  for  the  northern  district  of  Iowa, 
ia  of  marble,  three  stories  high,  and  cost  over 
$200,000.  The  central  market  building,  a 
three-story  brick  edifice,  surmonnted  by  a  ca- 
pola,  serves  both  for  market  purposes  and  city 
offices  and  connoit  chamber;  the  third  story 
consists  of  a  single  room,  46  by  140  ft.,  knovn 
aa  the  city  hall.  Three  of  the  ward  school 
hoosea  are  each  S3  by  60  ft.,  tliree  stories  high, 
with  a  basement,  and  wings  on  either  side,  10 
by  80  ft.,  and  cost  $25,000  each.  The  fourth 
ward  school  honse  is  TO  by  SO  ft.,  two  stories 
high,  with  a  basement  and  a  large  hall,  and 
cost  $18,000.  The  Methodist  Episcopa],  one 
of  the  Presbyterian,  the  Universalist,  the  Con- 
gregational, and  8t.  Mary's  (German  Catholic) 
churches,  and  the  cathedral,  are  impo^ng  stmo- 
tures,  the  three  last  being  surmonnted  by  lofty 
spires.  The  Dubuqne  and  Siopx  City,  the  Du- 
buque Southwestern,  the  Chicago,  Dubuque, 
and  Minnesota,  the  Chicago,  Clinton,  and  Du- 
bnqne,  and  the  Illinois  Central  rtulroads  fhmish 
means  of  communication  to  all  parts.  The  city 
was  made  a  port  of  delivery  in  18G4.  In  1872 
there  were  62  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  ton- 
nage of  3,606,  belonpng  to  the  port,  of  which 
IT  of  1,61T  tons  were  steamers,  ^nd  4S  of 
2,089  tons  canal  boats.  Buboqne  is  the  com- 
mercial centre  of  the  great  lead  region  of 
Iowa,  N.  W.  Illinois,  and  9.  W.  Wisconnn. 
From  10,000,000  to  20,000,000  lbs.  of  lead, 
worth  from  $500,000  to  $1,000,000,  are  ship- 
ped annually.'  Some  of  the  mines  are  within 
the  city  limita,  and  the  best  within  a  few  miles 
of  it  Eztendve  warehouses  have  been  erected 
on  the  levee,  and  large  elevators  for  the  grsin 
trade.  There  are  8  national  banks,  with  an 
aggregate  capital  of  $600,000,  and  8  savings 
institutions,  with  $860,000  capital.  In  1870 
Dubuque  county  contained  297  manufacturing 
estahlishments,  chiefly  in  the  city,  employing 
1,780  hands;  capital  invested,  $1,636,775; 
annual  value  of  prodncta,  $8,308,896.  The 
most  important  were  0  manufactories  of  agri- 
cultural implementa,  14  of  carriages  and  wag- 
ons, 16  of  clothing,  6  of  furniture,  2  of  iron 
castings,  1  of  japanned  ware,  1  of  bar  and 
aheet  lead,  2  of  pig  lead,  1  of  shot,  2  of  enginea 
and  boilers,  4  of  sash,  doors,  and  blinds,  3  of 
soap  and  candles,  9  of  tin,  copper,  and  sheet- 
iron  ware,  1  of  tobacco  and  annfF,  4  planing 
mills,  6  saw  mills,  14  breweries,  2  distilleriee, 
and  16  flour  mills.  The  machine  ahopa  of  the 
Chicago,  Dubuque,  and  Minnesota  railroad, 
situated  here,  are  among  the  most  extenmve 
in  the  west.  —  Dubuqne  is  divided  into  6ve 
wards,  and  is  governed  by  a  mayor  and  a 
board  of  two  aldermen  from  each  ward,  to- 
gether coDBtiCnting  the  common  oonnciL  Tbwe 
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are  mIso  a  treasnrer,  auditor,  aMessor,  recorder, 
oity  attomej,  and  citj  marshal.  The  streets 
are  sJI  macadamized,  provided  with  gutters  and 
adewulka.  and  lighted  with  gas,  and  pnre  spring 
water  is  carriwl  to  every  part  of  the  city  from  a 
reservoir  containing  3,000,000  gallons,  through 
10  cii.  of  mains.  Ihe  amoont  in  the  treasnry, 
Uarch  1,  I8T2,  was  $34,362  83 ;  receipts  for 
the  year  ending  March  1,  187S,  $183,724  12; 
total,  $217,976  95.  The  diBharaenienla  were 
$205,^82  80,  including  $81,088  40  on  principal 
c^debt,  $38,685  S2  for  interest,  $T,0)<2  d6  rbr 
poor  relief,  $7,378  08  for  pas,  $27,684  42  for 
streota,  $5,160  84  for  fire  department,  $6,246 
30  for  water  department,  and  $10,049  66  for 
aolariea.  The  city  deht  isahont  $900,000;  the 
asaeased  valne  of  property  aboot  $17,000,000; 
true  vBlue,  $23,000,000.  The  schools  are  under 
the  management  of  a  board  of  seven  directors. 
Tboro  are  ten  school  houses,  including  one  for 
e<dored  children,  and  a  high  ochool ;  number  of 
papila  enrolled  in  1878,  2,680;  average  sttend- 
ance,S,117;  teachers,  66,  of  whom  7  are  males. 
The  school  eipenditnrein  1872  was$44,132  66, 
irfaicb  inclndes  $30,817  7G  for  teachers'  wages. 
The  German  theological  seminary  (Presbyte- 
rian) in  1672  had  2  professors,  17  students,  an 
endowment  of  $16,000,  and  a  library  of  600 
Tolumes.  There  are  three  daily  newspapers 
■ad  five  weekly  (two  German),  There  are 
14  churches,  viz. :  Congregational,  Methodist 
Episcopal,  Universalist,  Roman  Catholic  (8), 
Lutheran,  Dutch  Reformed,  Presbyterian  (2), 
Episcopal,  Christian,  Old  School  Metliodiat, 
and  one  nnknown. — Dubuque  ia  the  oldest  set- 
tlement in  the  state,  and  derives  its  name  from 
Jnlieu  Dubnqne,  a  French  Canadian,  who  es- 
tablished himself  here  in  1788;  its  peimanent 
■etUement,  however,  dates  only  from  1833, 
when  the  Indian  title  to  the  land  was  eitin- 
goisfaed.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in 
1837,  and  in  1840  a  city  charter  was  granted. 

DCC,  JMCpfe  LMb,  a  French  architect,  bom 
Id  Paris,  Oct.  25,  1602.  He  entered  the  school 
of  fine  arts  in  1621,  where  he  took  the  grand 
prize  in  1S26.  With  Alavoioe  he  built  the 
column  of  July,  and  he  was  associated  with 
Tandoyer  in  the  constrnction  of  the  cathedral 
of  MBTBeillea.  His  most  notod  work  is  the 
«nlarReinent  and  restoration  of  the  palace  of 
jostice  in  Paris,  In  which  he  was  assisted  hy 
Ttonuney.  For  this  he  was  awarded  by  his 
colleagues  of  the  academy  in  1869  the  grand 

Bize  of  100,000  francs,  offered  by  Napoleon 
I.  in  1864  for  the  greatest  work  of  pamting, 
sculpture,  or  architecture  which  should  be 
produced  within  the  ensuing  five  years.  Hia 
principal  competitor  for  the  prize  was  U.  Le- 
fdel,  Ute  architect  of  certtun  parts  of  the  Lon- 
vre.  Oat  of  the  100,000  francs  he  pud  40,000 
into  the  treasory  of  the  institute  of  France, 
to  foond  an  annual  prize  for  the  enconrage- 
mant  of  architeotare. 

DC  CIMP,  ■aiUm,  a  French  artist  and  an- 
tbor,  bom  in  Paris,  Feb.  8, 1832.  On  leaving 
college  be  travelled  extensively  in  the  East  in 
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1844-'6,-And  ngain  in  1649-'61.  Burmg  his 
last  journey  he  made  a  large  collection  of  pho- 
tographic negativea  of  scenes  in  Egypt,  Nubia, 
Palestine,  and  Asia  Minor,  which  he  has  since 
published  in  connection  with  descriptive  texts, 
m  several  volumes.  In  1851  ho  was  one  of  the 
five  founders  of  the  Rerme  de  Parii,  and  ho 
contribnted  to  it  both  in  prose  and  verse  until 
its  suspension  in  18E8.  Besides  his  works  of 
travel  in  the  East,  he  has  published  LachanU 
modtmti,  poems  (8vo,  1666) ;  Mu  convictiom, 
poems  (Svo,  1858) ;  En  Hollande,  lettret  A  un 
ami  (12mo,  1859);  Expedition  det  Devx-SiciU» 
(18mo,180i);  Farit,  >ei  organei,  la /onetiofu 
et  m  vU  (1869).  The  last  was  contributed  to 
the  Eerme  de»  Devx  Mondet.  He  has  also 
written  several  romances. 

D»  CUIIGE,  Chsries  da  Frtne,  sieur,  a  French 
historian  and  philologist,  bom  in  Amiens,  Dec. 
18,  1610,  died  in  Bans,  Oct.  28,  1688.  He 
was  educated  in  the  Jesuits'  college  in  his  na- 
tive city,  and  at  the  age  of  18  spoke  and  wrote 
Greek  and  Latin  freel;.  In  1631  he  was  ad- 
mitted as  an  advocate  before  the  parliament. 
But  from  that  time  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  history,  and  produced  the  Qlouarium 
ad  SerivtoreM  Media  et  Injiina  Zoftnitatu  (3 
vols,  foi.,  Paris,  1678;  new  and  enlarged  edi- 
tion, 7  vols.  4to,  1844).  As  a  companion  to 
this,  he  pablished  a  glossary  of  the  impure 
Greek  of  the  middle  ages  (2  vols,  fol.,  1688). 
Both  are  works  of  the  highest  value  to  the 
student  of  mediceval  history,  and  to  the  former 
the  Benedictines  added  at  different  times  seven 
volumes.  Dn  Oange  also  produced  a  Traiti 
hiit^riqve  dit  eh^de  Saint  Jean  BaptUU  (4to, 
1666);  an  annotated  edition  of  De  Joioville's 
HUtoire  de  Saint  Lotm  IX.  (fol.,  1668);  and 
Hittoria  Bysantina  illustrata  (168Q).  His 
published  works  comprise  but  a  small  part  of 
his  labors.  His  MSS.,  the  number  and  amount 
of  which  are  almost  isoredibte,  have  been  col- 
lected and  catalogued  in  the  university  of  Paris. 
A  monument  was  erected  to  him  at  Amiens  in 
1849,  and  a  medal  was  struck  in  bis  honor  in 
1860. — See  Buai  »ur  la  vie  et  let  ouvragu  de 
Du  Cange,  by  Uon  Feugire  (Paris,  1862). 

DCGISEL,  Aairew  C*1l^  an  English  antiquary, 
horn  iu  Normandy  in  1713,  died  in  Loudon, 
May  29,  1766.  He  was  educated  at  Eton,  and 
at  St.  John's  college,  Oxford,  and  made  a  jour- 
ney to  Normandy  in  1762,  which  supplied  ma- 
terials for  hla  "Anglo-Norman  Antiquities" 
(4to,  London,  17B4;  enlarged,  fol.,  1767).  This 
was  received  with  great  favor,  and  though 
subsequent  researches  have  proved  the  inaccn- 
rocy  of  some  of  its  statements,  yet  it  is  still 
valued  for  ite  materials,  especially  its  descrip- 
tions and  representation B  of  some  monuments 
since  destroyed.  In  1762  ho  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  royal  society,  and  the  next 
year  he  was  appointed,  with  Sir  Joseph  Ay- 
loffe,  to  pnt  in  order  the  state  papers  at  White- 
hall. He  annually  travelled  with  one  of  his 
friends  during  August,  taking  with  him  Cam- 
den's "  Britanma  "  and  a  set  of  maps,  and  ex- 
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amiDed  mimitelr  all  ptaoeB  of  interest.  Ainoog 
his  other  publications  were  "  A  Series  of  more 
than  200  of  the  Angto-Gallic  Coins  of  the  An- 
cient Kings  of  England,  illuatrated  in  12  Let- 
ters" (4to,  ITQT);  "The  Histories  and  An- 
tiquities of  the  Archiepiscopal  Palace  at  Lam- 
beth;" and  numerous  papers  in  the  "Philo- 
sf^hioal  Transactions." 

IMJCAS,  HkhMl,  a  Byzantine  historian  of  the 
ISth  centnrj.  He  was  a  descendant  of  the 
familj  of  the  emperor  Michael  VII.  (Ducas), 
and  held  a  high  position  at  the  court  of  Con- 
staatine  Palaologus,  the  last  emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople. After  the  conquest  of  that  city 
hj  Uohsmmed  11.  he  took  refuge  with  the 
prince  of  Lesbos,  Dorino  Gatelnzzi,  and  by  him 
and  his  successors  was  employed  in  diplomado 
missions.  He  aoocmpanied  Domenico  Oate- 
luzzi,  Dorino'a  son,  to  Oonatantinople,  and  his 
prudence  and  skill  aaved'the  independence  of 
Lesboa.  Bat  under  Nicholas  Qat«!uzzl,  the 
son  of  Nicholas,  the  wrath  of  Mohammed  was 
called  down  upon  the  island,  and  it  was  united 
in  1462  to  the  Ottoman  empire.  Though  Du- 
cas survived  this  event,  nothing  more  is  known 
of  his  life.  It  is  probable  that  he  retired  to 
Italy,  and  wrote  in  his  old  age  the  history 
which  has  come  down  to  us.  This  work  be- 
gins with  an  outline  of  universal  chronology, 
and  does  not  become  detailed  and  truly  instruc* 
tire  till  the  reign  of  John  PaUeologus  I.,  and  it 
terminates  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence  at  the 
capture  of  Leslxie  in  14GS.  It  is  written  in  a 
barbarous  style,  but  is  judicious  and  impartial. 
It  was  printed  at  Paris  in  1S49,  and  translated 
into  French  by  the  president  Cousin,  and  pub- 
lished in  his  history  of  Constant! aople  (Paria, 
1672''4),  and  reprinted  in  Holland  in  1685. 
It  was  edited  by  Bekker  at  Bonn  in  1S34. 

DUCAT,  a  gold  ooin,  which  has  been  long  in 
circulation  in  a  large  part  of  Europe.  The 
flrat  ducats  are  said  to  have  been  struck  in  the 
12th  centary  in  Sicily  by  Roger  II.,  and  to 
hare  reoeired  their  name  from  the  device  in- 
scribed upon  them:  Sit  libi,  ChruU,  datv*, 
quem  to  rtgU,  ute  dueatiu.  A  little  later 
ducats  of  rarious  kinds  became  current  in  Italy, 
and  especially  in  Venice;  and  they  spread 
thence  throogh  Switzerland,  the  Germaaio 
states,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Holland,  Spain,  and 
Russia.  In  Spfun,  however,  at  present,  the 
dnoat  is  only  a  money  of  exchange.  In  Ger- 
many the  dacata,  being  made  in  1566  a  legal 
omu  of  the  empire,  soon  displaced  the  gold 
florins,  and  generally  bore  the  likeness  of  the 
BOrereign  princes.  The  dncats  of  Austria  and 
Holland  are  the  only  onee  which  hare  acquired 
averyeitenmre  circulation.  Those  of  Holland 
are  the  most  widely  spread,  bearing  an  emblem 
of  a  knight  armed  cap-d-pie.  This  emblem  was 
for  a  short  time  exchanged  fbr  the  likeness  of 
King  Louis  of  Holland.  The  value  of  the  dncat 
varies  somewhat  in  different  countries,  but  it 
is  about  ^  American  dollars.  There  are  also 
ulver  ducaU  in  France  and  Spain,  having  half 
this  valoe.    (See  Coins.) 
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mmo  DI  BDOHnSEGNA,  an  Italian  punter, 

flourished  in  the  earlypartof  the  14th ceatnry. 
Ha  was  a  contemporary  of  Giotto,  and  one  of 
the  celebrities  of  the  Sienese  scliool  of  paint- 
ing. His  masterpiece,  representing  the  Virgin 
and  several  saints,  was  painted  for  the  cathe- 
dral of  Sieua.  Among  his  other  worka  waA 
the  mosaic  pavement  of  the  cathedral,  part  of 
which  remiuns,  He  also  excelled  as  an  architect. 
DD  UUILLG,  Ful  BcUiid,  an  American  trav- 
eller, bom  in  Paris,  July  31,  1835.  He  early 
went  to  live  in  the  French  settlement  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Gaboon,  on  the  west  coaat  of 
Africa,  where  his  father  Was  a  merchant,  be- 
came familiar  with  the  neighboring  tribe^  ac- 
Sired  their  laognages,  and  learned  mncb  of 
eir  habits  and  modes  of  life.  In  1822  he  came 
to  the  United  States  (of  which  he  afterward  be- 
came a  naturalized  dtizon),  and  soon  after  pnb- 
lished  in  the  "  New  York  Tribune  "  a  series  of 
articles  on  the  Gaboon  country,  which  elicited 
much  interest.  In  October,  1855,  he  sailed 
from  New  York  for  Africa,  with  the  intention 
ofmakingathorough  exploration  of  the  country 
on  the  west  coast  between  lat.  2°  N.  and  2° 
S.  fie  spent  nearly  four  years,  until  Jone, 
1&6S,  among  different  tribes,  penetrating  to 
about  Ion.  14°  15'  K,  travelling  on  foot,  nn- 
accompanied  by  an;  white  man,  upward  of 
8,000  miles.  During  this  time  he  shot  and 
stuffed  over  2,000  birds,  of  which  60  were  pre- 
rionsly  unknown,  and  killed  over  1,000  quad- 
rupeds, among  which  were  several  goiiUaa, 
never  before  hunted,  and  probably  never  be- 
fore seen,  by  a  white  man,  and  80  other  spe- 
cies of  animals  previously  nnclaasifled.  Ue 
returned  to  New  York  in  185B,  bringing  a 
lai^  collection  of  native  arms  and  implementa 
and  numerous  specimens  in  natural  history. 
After  subjecting  his  specimeos  to  scientific  ex- 
amination in  several  cities,  he  carried  them  to 
England,  where  many  of  them  were  purchased 
by  the  British  maseum.  The  history  of  tbia 
e^edition  was  published  under  the  title  of 
"Explorations  and  Adventures  in  Equatorial 
Africa"  (8vo,  New  York  and  London,  1861; 
new  ed.,- enlarged,  1871).  This  volome  is  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  geography,  eth- 
nology, and  zodlogy  ^  western  Africa;  bat 
many  of  its  statements  were  received  with  dis- 
trust, principally  because  they  were  inconaia- 
tent  with  the  maps  of  Barth  and  Petermann. 
A  bitter  controversy  arose  concerning  Du 
Ohaiilu's  truthfulness.  Prof.  Gray  of  the  Brit- 
ish mnsenm  and  others  attacking  his  veracity 
with  much  asperity,  while  Prof.  Owen  and 
Sir  Roderick  Murchison  defended  him.  As 
Dn  Ghaillu  had  made  hia  observations  from 
compass  bearings  only,  their  correctness  could 
not  be  definitively  proved,  and  he  resolved  to 
vindicate  his  accuracy  and  hia  reputation  by  a 
second  expedition.  For  this  he  prepared  him- 
self by  a  course  of  scientific  study,  learned  the 
use  of  astronomical  and  other  instruments,  and 
acquired  the  art  of  practical  photograpby. 
Ueauwhile  his  accuracy  was  vmdicated  hj 
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the  Ffwoch  trsTeQen  Swval  and  Griffon  An 
BeUaj,  who,  in  charge  of  a  goTemment  ex- 
pedition, explored  the  Ogobai  river  and  the 
neigbbormg  eoantrj  in  1B02.  His  etatements 
eoDceming  the  Fan  tribe  were  verified  by  the 
Eofclish  traveller  Burton.  Dn  Chaillii,  not- 
vitiutanding  hie  vindioatioD,  determined  to 
pnGecote  his  expedition,  for  which  he  had 
made  thorough  preparation.  He  freighted  a 
(cbootier  with  goods  for  presenta  to  the  na- 
tivea,  and  sailed  from  En^and,  Aug.  6, 166E. 
He  reached  the  month  of  the  Ogobai  Oct.  10, 
and  there  met  with  a  severe  logs  by  the  swamp- 
ing of  the  canoe  containing  his  scientific  and 
niiotogrBphio  apparatna.  Obliged  to  send  to 
Eogland  for  a  new  anppl}',  he  occnpied  his 
time  in  hnnting  eienrsione,  daring  which  he 
•pm  had  an  opportnnit;  of  stadying  the  hab-  1 
its  of  the  gorilla,  la  September,  I8S4,  his  in- 
Snmena  having  arrived,  be  set  ont  for  the 
interior,  accixnpaDied  bj  ten  Oomnii  negroes. 
Ue  revinted  some  of  the  scenes  of  his  former 
explorations,  took  many  accurate  obserrationa, 
ud  penetrated  among  tribes  and  tbrongh  por- 
tions of  ooantry  previously  unknown.  He  was 
foned  to  retnm  to  the  coast  in  September, 
186S,  in  consequence  of  an  tmfortunate  con- 
flict with  the  nativea,  in  which  he  lost  every- 
thiogbnt  his  joomols.  These  contained  all  of 
bis  astrmomical  observations,  which  verified 
bis  prerions  Btatements,  and  added  mnoh  to 
tbe  geographical  knowledge  of  western  Africa. 
He  poblished  an  acoonnt  of  this  expedition 
nsdar  the  title"  A  Jonmey  to  AshangoLond" 
(flro,  London  and  New  York,  1887),  After 
tpending  tomo  years  in  the  United  States, 
There  he  appeared  asapnbliclectnrer,  iie  visit- 
ed Sweden,  norway,  Lapland,  and  Finland  in 
1878-'8,  returning  to  New  York  in  December, 
1878,  Be^es  the  above  named  worka,  Da 
Cbailln  has  written  the  following,  intended  for 
jonth:  "Stories  of  the  Gorilla  Country" 
flM8>;  "Wild  Life  nnder  the  Equator" 
(1889);  "Lost  in  the  Jnngle"  (1989;  "My 
A[dngi  EiDgdora"  (18T0);  and  "The  Oonnti? 
of  the  Dwarib"  (1871).  These  narrate  in  detail 
iaeidentB  which  had  b«en  more  briefly  men- 
tioBed  in  his  two  preriosa  books. 

N  CHmur,  <Mbri«Ot  Mne  le  TmtHer 
de  tntoMf  marchioneea,  a  French  anthoreea, 
born  b  Paria,  Dec.  17,  ITOfl,  died  in  Lnnfiville, 
Aug.  10, 1749.  She  was  married  at  an  early 
age  to  tiie  marqiuB  du  ChAtelet-Lomont,  and 
afterward  divided  her  time  between  science 
■ad  dtssipatim.  Not  even  a  love  affair  with 
the  dnke  de  lUohelien  eonld  withdraw  her 
from  her  ttndies.  In  17S8  die  became  the 
mietrem  of  Voltaire,  and  tbe  neit  year  removed 
with  him  to  Honjen  near  Antun,  and  afterward 
to  the  chltean  of  Cirey,  in  which  the  marquis 
dn  Chiteki  also  resided.  Here  they  passed 
Mverai.yeara  in  unrestrained  ireedom,  actively 
ravaged  in  literary  pursuits,  especially  in  the 
rtndy  of  Newton  and  Looke,  ana  tbe  marchio- 
neM  eompoeed  her  Dittertation  mir  la  nature 
tt  ta  propagation  du  feu,  IrutUvtiotii  dt  phg- 
VOL.  VI. — 19 
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ligiig,  B  synopsis  of  Leibnitz's  philosophy,  and 
varioQB  other  eaaays.  During  a  stay  at  the 
court  of  Stanislas,  the  ex-king  of  Poland,  at 
Lnn^ville,  she  fell  ia  love  with  the  marquis  de 
Swnt-Lambert,  by  whom  she  had  a  daughter, 
and  a  few  days  after  giving  birth  to  this  child 
she  died  in  the  palace  of  Lun^ville.  Several 
of  her  worka  were  pablisbed  post  bum  onsly, 
inclnding  I^neipt*  mathimatiqva  de  la  phi- 
Utophie  natvreUt,  a  translation  of  Newton's 
Printipia,  with  a  commentary  (1TS6) ;  Doxttt* 
tur  lei  religiom  rttiliet,  adremit  d  Voltaire 
(8vo,  1793) ;  aad  Lettre*  iniditet  AM.U  eomU 
d'Argental  (12mo,  1806). 

DlJCHfi,  JiMk,  an  American  clergyman,  bom 
in  Philadelphia  in  1780,  died  there  in  Jannary, 
17flS.  He  graduated  at  the  college  of  Phila- 
delphia in  175T,  and  completed  his  ednoation 
at  Cambridge,  England.  In  17S9  he  was  or- 
dained an  assistant  minister  of  Christ  chnrch 
in  Philadelphia,  of  which  in  17T6  ha  beoazne 
rector.  By  sermons  delivered  before  ccmgrcM 
and  before  the  patriots  of  the  army,  he  estab-  ' 
lished  hia  character  both  for  eloquence  and 
patriotism ;  and  being  in  1776  chosen  chaplain 
to  congress,  he  gave  his  salary  for  the  relief 
of  tbe  families  of  those  who  had  fallen  in  bat- 
tle. But  in  1T77  be  addressed  a  letter  to 
Washington  in  which  he  pictured  tbe  hopelees- 
ness  of  resistance,  and  urged  him  to  cease  his 
desperate  and  ruinoos  etfort&  Washington 
transmitted  the  letter  to  congress.  Duch^  lied 
to  England,  and  his  estate  was  confiscat«d. 
He  returned  to  Aineriaa  in  1790,  bnt  never  re- 
gained infiaenoe  or  position.  He  pnblidied 
while  in  London  two  voloraee  of  aermona, 
written  in  an  easy  and  elegant  style,  which 
passed  through  several  editions. 

DDIXESXE,  AMM,  B  French  historian,  born 
in  tie  Bouchard,  'Tooraine,  in  1684,  died  in 
1640.  He  was  geographer  and  historiographer 
to  the  king.  On  his  way  from  Paris  to  hia 
oonntry  seat  he  was  run  over  by  a  cart  and 
killed.  Besides  bis  published  works  he  left 
more  than  lOOvolomes  in  mansaeript.  Among 
the  most  important  of  the  former  are  Bittorut 
Normannorun  Scriptortt  Antiqvt  (fol.,  Paris, 
1819) ;  Hi$toria  Franoowm  Seriptora  (8  vole, 
fol.,  1636-'41);  and  some  genealogical  histo- 
ries.— His  son  Fbancoib,  bom  in  Paris  in  1616, 
was  also  historit^apher  to  the  king,  and  wrol« 
a  history  of  tbe  popes  (2  vola.  fol.,  16SS).  He 
died  in  1698. 

DDCaiBME  DE  filBOSB,  Jeai  laitttote  Ai^ 
a  French  miniature  and  enamel  painter,  born 
in  Gisors,  Dec.  8,  1T70,  died  there,  March  28, 
lSfi6.  He  removed  to  Paris  at  an  early  age, 
and  after  the  restoration  of  the  Bonrbons  be- 
came court  punter.  His  miniatures  of  Napo- 
leon I.  and  of  tbe  duchess  de  Berry  are  remark- 
able specimens  of  tbe  art.  He  was  much  em- 
ployed by  the  royal  families  of  England  and 
Belgium,  and  between  1840  and  1848  was  en- 
gaged in  continuing  the  series  of  paintings  on 
enamel  in  the  Lonvre  commenced  by  Petitot. 
Ho  also  exeonted  a  series  in  enamel  for  Qaeea 
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Victoria  bRbt  the  miniatares  of  Sir  Williani 
Rosa.  Somo  of  the  latter,  puDted  in  bis  82d 
;ear,  are  of  tlie  highest  excellence. 

DVCIS,  Jeu  Fiuf^  a  FrencJi  poet,  bom  in 
Vers^los,  Ang.  22,  1783,  died  tliere,  March  31, 
1816.  Uis  first  pahlicAtion  was  the  nnsuccesa- 
fui  traged;  of  Ameliu.  He  afterward  adapted 
several  of  the  plaje  of  Shakespeare  to  the 
French  stage  with  considerable  succcsa.  Of 
hia  original  dramatic  works  the  best  is  his 
Ab^faT,  ou  la  fomXlU  arabe.     In  the  latter 

C;  of  his  life  he  wrote  some  shorter  poems. 
refused  the  place  of  senator  offered  him  b; 
Napoleon,  thoogh  he  was  at  the  time  in  great 
povertj.  His  works  were  pnblished  in  Paris 
inieiH,  in  8  Tols. 

DECK^  a  name  applied  to  birds  of  tbe  femil; 
atuUiAix,  of  tbe  order  notatorM,  and  saborder 
anterei.  They  have  the  bill  large  and  flat' 
teaed,  covered  with  a  soft  epidermis  rather 
than  born,  and  with  its  sides  armed  with  email 
tooth-like  processes;  the  tongue  is  fleshy,  with 
dentatcd  margins;  the  wings  are  moderate; 
the  feet  at  or  near  tbe  centre  of  eqnilibrinm ; 
the  anterior  toes  joined  b;  a  web ;  the  neck  is 
long.  The  number  of  vertebra  is  lai^e,  es- 
pecially in  the  neck ;  the  sternom  and  p^vis 
are  large  and  wide,  tlie  former  with  a  welt  de- 
veloped keel,  and  posteriorly  with  two  open- 
ings or  deep  indentations ;  the  fibula  is  some- 
what movable.  The  gizzard  is  fleshy  and 
large ;  the  intestines  are  about  five  times  as 
long  as  the  bun),  and  the  cacat  appendages 
often  one  third  as  long  as  the  body ;  the  trachea 
and  inferior  larynx  generally  bnlbous.  The 
ducks  are  divided  into  three  subfamilies.  I. 
The  anatiiue,  or  river  docks,  have  the  bill 
equal  in  width  and  height,  depressed  at  the 
tip,  which  has  a  hard  nail,  and  the  inner  por-  | 
tion  of  the  lateral  margins  lamellated ;  the 
tarsi  are  compressed,  and  generally  as  long  as 
the  inner  toe ;  the  hind  toe  is  bordered  with 
a  slight  membrane  from  iiese  to  tip.  These 
dncks  prefer  fresh  water,  feeding  along  the 
edges  of  streams,  eating  small  raollusks  and 
soft  aquatic  plants ;  some  feed  on  the  land,  and 
roost  and  build  their  nests  in  trees;  they  are 
powerful  fliers,  and  have  a  wide  geographical 
range.  In  the  genus  dqfila  (Leach)  is  the  pin- 
tail duck  (J?,  aeul^l,  Jenyns),  having  the  bil! 
lead-ooloreo  with  a  black  spot  at  the  tip,  a 
long  slender  neck,  the  wing  speculum  of  a  pur- 
ple or  coppery  red  with  deep  groen  reflections 
and  blsclj  border,  the  foathere  with  broad 
white  tips,  and  a  long  and  pointed  light  gray 
tail,  dark  brown  in  the  middle;  in  Uie  adult 
male  the  head,  cheeks,  throat,  upper  part  of 
front  neck,  and  sides  are  dark  brown  ;  a  small 
part  of  hind  neck  dart  green,  almost  black ;  the 
upper  parts  in  general  undulated  with  narrow 
bars  of  brownish  black  and  yellowish  white ; 
wings  grayish ;  upper  tail  coverts  creatn-col- 
ored;  an  oblique  white  band  on  the  side  of 
tbe  neck;  tower  parts  white,  undulated  like 
the  back  or  the  sides,  and  lower  tul  coverts 
black,  white-edged  at  the  side.    The  female  and 
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yoang  are  variegated  with  brown  and  brown- 
ish white;  the  speculum  la  dusky  green,  and 
the  long  tail  feathers  ore  wanting;  they  are 
sometimes  called  gray  ducks.  The  male  is 
about  29  in.  long  to  end  of  tail,  extent  of  wings 
Se  in.,  weight  about  2  lbs. ;  the  females  are 
smaller.  It  is  most  commonly  seen  on  the  in- 
land ponds  of  t!ie  west  and  south  of  the  United 
States  from  early  autumn  to  spring,  in  com- 
pany with  teals,  widgeons,  and  mallards ;  the 
breeding  place  ia  in  the  far  north,  in  passing  to 
and  from  which  the  birds  are  seen  on  the 
coast.  They  are  very  gracefol  on  the  water, 
rarely  dive,  and  ore  less  shy  than  most  others 
of  the  family.  A  favorite  article  of  food  is  tho 
beechnut;  they  will  also  eat  tadpoles,  leechea, 
insects,  and  even  dead  animal  matter;  the 
flesh  is  much  esteemed  for  food.  Several  spe- 
cies are  found  in  Kouth  America,  Eur(^>e,  Af- 
rica, and  Asia,  migrating  to  temperate  regions 
from  the  north.  The  typical  genus  otuu  (Linn.) 
includes  the  mallard  or  common  wild  dock, 
the  ori^  of  the  domesticated  species.     The 


mallard  (A.  hoichiu,  Linn.)  has  a  bright  pnrple 
specnlum  with  green  reflections  and  blacK  bor- 
der, the  secondaries  broadly  tipped  with  white, 
and  the  secondary  coverts  with  white  ends 
and  black  border ;  the  bead  and  neck  deep 
green,  a  white  ring  around  the  middle  of  the 
neck;-  the  breast  reddish  brown;  fore  part 
of  back  light  brown,  the  rest  darker,  and 
rump  black  with  green  reflections;  upper  sur- 
face of  wings  grayish  brown ;  sides  and  lower 
ports  psle  gray  with  dusky  bars;  the  length  is 
about  24  iu.,  extent  of  wings  36,  and  weight 
2^  to  3  lbs. ;  the  females  are  smaller,  brown- 
ish, with  a  less  brilliant  speculnm  and  the 
head  and  neck  with  dusky  streaks.  This 
species  is  smaller  but  more  t>eautiful  than  ttie 
domestic  races  which  have  sprung  from  it : 
the  wild  bird  may  be  known  from  tlie  tame 
by  its  soft  and  pliable  feet,  which  in  the  lat- 
ter become  hard  and  wider  from  walking 
over  gravel  and  roads.  The  mallard  is  abun- 
dant from  New  Tork  sonthward  and  west- 
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vard,  being  replaced  totbe  norUiw&rd,  aocord- 
iog  to  AuduboD,  bj  the  velvet  dock  (otdemia 
/ilea,  Sw.) ;  it  is  rarely  aeen  oc  salt  water, 
<;ic«pt  when  mii^ating.  Tbe  Hight  ib  strong 
and  rapid,  easilj  comiuenced  trom  land  or 
water ;  when  alarmed  it  utt«rB  man;  ioud 
qoacks.  It  devours  anything  eatable,  even 
carrion  and  small  animals  that  come  in  its  waj. 
Bendes  man,  its  principal  enemies  are  bawkB 
and  owls,  the  raccoon,  the  Ivni,  and  the  snap- 
ping turtle.  The  flesh  of  the  joung  birds  is 
mnch  esteemed ;  the  large  hybrids  from  the 
mallard  and  Uascovy  duck  are  excellent  for 
the  table ;  this  species  also  breeds  with  the 
black  dnck  and  the  gadwall,  the  latter  hybrid 
t>eing  very  handftome,  retaining  tbe  yellow  feet 
and  barred  plumage  of  the  one  and  the  green 
head  of  the  other  parent.  In  the  black  or 
dnskj  dnck  {A.  obtcura,  Gmel.)  the  specnlum 
ia  green,  with  purple  reflections  and  black 
border,  and  the  seoondaries  are  tipped  with 
white.  In  shape  and  babit  it  resembles  the 
mallard ;  the  flesh'  of  the  young  birds  is  excel- 
lent, and  the  feathers  are  eoll  and  elastic.  The 
shoveller  dock  (ipatula  elypeata,  Boie),  or 
spoon-bill,  bas  the  bill  twice  as  broad  at  the 
end  as  at  tbe  base,  much  ronnded,  tbe  sides  at 
the  baae  resembling  the  teeth  of  a  fine  comb ; 
the  head  and  neck  are  glossy  green,  apper  part 
of  breast  white,  rest  of  lower  parts  cnestnut, 
except  the  lower  tail  coverts,  and  a  llack  band 
acpoes  tbe  vent;  sides  jellowiah  with  dark 
pencillings  ;  secondaries  greenish,  tlie  inner 
vith  terminal  white  spots;  primaries  dark 
brown,  with  white  shafts;  lesser  wing  coverts 
li^ht  blue ;  speculum  golden  green ;  rump  green- 
ly black,  white  at  the  sides;  tail  dark  brown, 
irith  pointed  feathers  broadly  edged  with 
irhite;  length  about  21  in.,  extent  of  wings 
32,  weight  li  to  \\  lb.  It  sssociates  with  teals, 
ciallardH,  and  gadwolls,  and  is  omnivorous ;  its 
flesh  ia  much  prized,  and  Audubon  says  that 
DO  sportsman  who  is  a  judge  will  pass  a  shovel- 
ler to  shoot  a  canvas- back ;  it  is  comparatively 
rare,  and  is  most  common  in  the  sonthem  and 
western  states.  The  Australian  genus  mala- 
eerhyneh'OM  (Sw.)  is  noarlly  allied  to  tbe  shov- 
eller. The  Mnscovy  (cairina  motckata,  Flem.), 
mrire  properly  called  musk  duck,  is  distin- 
guished by  the  red  tubercle  or  carbuncle  on 
the  lop  of  the  bill  at  the  base;  the  color  is 
glossy  black  with  tbe  wing  coverts  white ;  by 
ita  lobed  hind  toe  it  connects  the  river  ducl» 
with  the  next  subfamily.  It  is  about  33  in. 
long;  it  has  an  odor  of  muak,  proceeding  from 
the  coccygeal  glands,  which  is  communicated 
to  the  fleeh ;  in  its  pure  state  it  is  difficult  to 
raJ<e,  but  it  breeds  well  with  the  mallard,  and 
in  this  domesticated  state  its  plumage  is  more 
white,  and  the  musky  odor  is  absent.  It  is 
snppotwd  to  have  comp  originally  from  South 
America,  whence  it  has  spread  over  the  world. 
To  the  river  ducks  belong  the  genera  tadoma 
(Lesrh),  tbe  European  sheldrake,  this  name  in 
America  being  applied  to  a  merganser;  aix 
(B<Me),  the  wood   or  summer  dnck ;  mareea 


(Steph.),  the  widgeon ;  querquedula  (Steph.), 
the  bloe-winged  teal  ;  neltion  (Kaup),  the 
green-winged  teul ;  and  eftauWa*mu»  (Gray), 
[he  ga<lwall.  These  will  be  described  under 
their  respective  common  names.  II.  The  sea 
ducks,  otJuliguHnii,  have  the  bill  higher  than 
broad,  depressed  at  the  tip,  which  ia  armed 
with  a  broad  strong  nail ;  the  wings  are  mod- 
erate and  pointed,  the  tail  generally  short 
and  wedge-shaped,  the  tarsi  compressed  and 
much  shorter  than  the  middle  toe ;  tbe  toes 
long  and  united  by  a  full  web,  the  outer  as 
long  as  the  middle ;  the  bind  toe  short,  with  a 
deep  membranous  web.  These  dncks  are  gene- 
rally marine,  feeding  on  mollusks  and  small  flsh, 
which  gives  to  their  flesh  a  strong  flavor;  most 
are  excellent  tliere.  The  genus /ui«;  (Sundev.) 
includes  the  scaup  duck  and  the  ring-neck. 
The  scaup  dock  (F.  marila,  Baird)  has  the 
head,  neck,  forepart  of  back,  and  breast  black, 
glossed  with  purple  and  green,  and  the  last 
[  two  tinged  with  brown ;  the  rest  of  the  upper 
(  parts  and  abdomen  brownish  black ;  the  mid- 
dle back,  scapulars,  secondaries,  front  of  abdo- 
men, and  sides  grayish  white,  with  undulating 
line  black  lines;  middle  of  breast  white;  wings 
light  brownish  gray;  speculum  on  tbe  brown- 
ish black  secnndaries  white;  the  length  is 
about  IT  in.,  extent  of  wings  29,  and  weight 
H  lb. ;  tbe  females  are  brown  and  white. 
This  duck,  which  is  called  broad-bill  and  blue- 
bill,  is  found  along  the  Atlantic  coast  and  also 
on  the  western  rivers;  it  arrives  from  the 
iiortli  in  October  in  large  flocks,  which  at  first 
may  be  easily  decoyed ;  when  wounded,  it  is 
very  difficult  to  obtain  on  account  of  its  diving, 
and  from  its  fisliy  taste  is  hardly  worth  shoot- 
ing; its  flight  is  rapid  and  high.  The  ring- 
necked  duck  (F.  eoliarii,  Baird)  bos  a  tufted 
head,  which  with  the  upper  neck  is  greenish 
black,  with  purple  reflections;  on  tbe  neck  is 


a  brownish  red  ring,  widest  in  front ;  a  trian- 
gular white  spot  at  tlie  base  of  the  lower  man- 
dible ;  upper  parts  generally  brownish  black, 
lower  paits  grayiah  white;  outer  secondaries 
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wittalate-coloredweba,  tipped  with  white;  tail 
brownish  graj  ;  the  length  is  about  IS  in.,  and 
the  extent  of  wings  28.  The  female  has  a  white 
band  on  the  forehead,  upper  parts  brownish, 
below  white.  It  is  met  with  on  the  coast  and 
in  the  interior ;  it  swims,  dives,  and  flies  well ; 
its  flesh  is  said  to  he  excellent.  Other  species 
are  fonnd  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  and  one  in  New  Zealand;  the  European 
tufted  duok  is  the  F.  eratata.  The  genus 
aytAya  ^oie),  including  the  canvas-back  (see 
CANVAe-BACE),  which  by  some  authors  is  put 
in  the  preceding  genus,  is  represented  here 
olso  by  the  rad-head  {A.  Amerieana,  Bonap.); 
this  specues  bas  a  bluish  bill,  blacli  toward  the 
end ;  in  general  appearance  it  resembles  the 
canvas-back,  except  that  the  bead  and  upper 
neck  all  round  are  dark  ehestnut,  and  the  back 
is  grafisfa  brown,  barred  with  fine  white  lines ; 
the  length  is  20  in.,  extent  of  win^  S8,  and 
weight  Qi  tbs. ;  in  the  female  the  head  and 
neck  are  brown  like  the  tiack.  The  red-head, 
like  the  canvas-back,  is  verj  oummon  in  the 
Cheaapeake,  but  is  rare  north  of  New  York; 
its  flesh  is  as  good  as  that  of  the  canvas-book, 
and  it  is  often  sold  for  it  to  tlie  inexperienced ; 
it  arrives  about  Sovembor,  leaving  for  the 
north  U)  breed  in  early  spring.  The  genus 
bue«phala  (Baird)  contains  several  well  known 
Bpeoies,  among  them  the  golden-eyed  dock  (B. 
Amerieana,  Burd) ;  this  bird  iias  a  black  bill, 
with  a  white  spot  between  the  base  and  eye ; 
head  with  a  crest  of  feathers  more  tban  an 
inob  long;  iris  bright  yellow;  head  and  np- 
per  neck  rich  green  with  purple  reflections ; 
rest  of  neck  and  plnmoge  generally  white ; 
back  and  .wings  blackish,  with  a  patch  of  white 
on  the  latter  formed  by  the  secondaries  and 
tips  of  the  coverts;  sides  of  rump  grayish; 
the  length  is  20  in.,  extent  of  wings  81,  and 
weight  about  3^  tbs. ;  the  female  is  doll  brown 
above,  white  below,  with  dusky  wings.  TJiis 
epeoies  arrives  with  the  other  sea  ducks  in 
the  autumn  from  their  breeding  places  in  the 
north ;  it  is  found  from  high  arctic  latitudes  to 
Florida,  both  on  the  coast  and  in  the  interior; 
its  food  consists  of  moUusks,  crustaceans,  and 
small  fish,  which  it  procures  by  diving.  Its 
flight  IS  strong  and  very  rapid,  accompanied 
by  a  sound  which  has  caused  this  bird  to  be 
called  whistler;  the  flesh  has  a  fishy  taste, 
which  is  reiisbed  by  some;  though  shy  and 
difflcolt  to  approaeh,  it  will  generally  alight 
at  tlie  decoys  of  the  gunner  on  the  coast. 
The.  buffel-headed  or  spirit  dock  (B.  albeola, 
Baird)  is  a  miniature  representative  of  the 
golden-eye ;  the  bill  is  blue  j  the  head  crested ; 
a  patch  behind  the  eye,  going  over  the  head, 
and  band  on  the  wings,  white;  rest  of  head 
and  hind  neck  glossy  green,  with  purple  re- 
flections; fore  neck,  breast, 'and  sides  pnre 
white;  abdomen  dusky  white;  tail  and  upper 
coverts  grayish  brown ;  back  and  wings  black, 
the  latter  with  a  white  patch  ;  length  14}  in., 
extent  of  wings  23,  weight  1  lb. ;  the  female  is 
sooty  brown  above,  breast  and  abdomen  soiled 


white,  fore  neck  osb-colored,  with  a  white 
band  on  the  sides  of  the  head.  This  duck  re- 
ceives its  common  name  from  the  dispropor- 
tionate size  of  the  head  compared  with  the 
body ;  from  its  diving  habits  it  is  also  culled 
dipper ;  the  flight  is  very  rapid,  and  its  distri- 
bution extensive ;  its  flesh  is  flshy.  The  har- 
lequin duck  {hittrionietu  toTvwtliti,  Bonap.), 
beautiful  and  singularly  marked,  is  much  prized 
as  a  cabinet  f^ecimen ;  the  bill  is  yellowish 
olive ;  a  broad  block  streak  passes  over  the 
top  of  the  head,  margined  with  reddish  brown ; 
front  of  the  eye  and  a  spot  behind  it  white  ; 
a  sliglitly  curved  white  line  on  the  neck ;  sides 
of  head  and  neck  purplish  blue;  a  complete 
ring  of  white  below  the  middle  of  the  neck ;  a 
band  of  white  in  front  of  the  wing,  passing  OD 
the  breast,  edged  with  black ;  fore  back  lif^ht 
blue,  becoming  blaok behind;  scapulars  whit«, 
and  secondaries  tipped  with  the  same,  fonning 
a  bar  on  the  wings;  fore  breast  light  bine, 
abdomen  brownish;  quills  dork  brown,  tail 
grayish  black;  under  the  tail  at  base  a  white 
spot;  the  length  is  IT  in.,  extent  of  wings 
29).,  and  wciglit  i.(  lb. ;  the  female  is  grayish 
brown.  It  is  rare  on  tlieooast  south  of  Massa- 
chusetts, bot  common  to  the  north,  especially 
in  the  British  provinces ;  tt  is  shy,  an  excellent 
flier  and  diver,  difliuult  to  obtain,  and  not  much 
priced  as  food.  The  Ion g-t«led  duck  (hartlda 
glaeialu,  Leach),  called  also  "old  wife"  and 
"  old  squaw,"  has  the  bill  black  at  the  base, 
orange  yellow  at  the  end,  with  a  bluish  gray 
nail;  iris  carmine;  a  gr^sh  white  patch  from 
the  hill  to  behind  the  ear;  upper  part  of  head 
and  nape  block,  narrower  in  front;  neck  all 
roand  and  fore  breast  chocolate-brown ;  back 
and  wing  coverta  brownish  black ;  scapnlare 
margined  with  light  brown.  This  is  the  male 
summer  plumage ;  in  winter,  the  head,  neck, 
fore  back,  and  scapulars  are  white ;  npper 
parts  brownish  black,  as  are  the  four  middle 
tall  feathers ;  lower  parts  and  the  outer  tail 
feathers  white.  The  two  median  t^  feathers 
extend  several  inches  beyond  the  others ; 
length  to  end  of  tail  feathers  28  in.,  and  ext^it 
of  wings  80.  The  feathers  are  dense  and 
blended ;  in  the  winter  it  is  fonnd  in  all  the 
Atlantic  districts ;  it  is  timid,  a  swift  flier  and 
ready  diver ;  the  flesh  is  tough  and  fishy.  Tbe 
pied  duok  (eamploUmut  La^adtriiu,  Gray) 
has  the  wing  coverts  and  secondaries  white, 
forming  a  large  patch  on  the  wings;  the  cheeks 
are  furnished  with  bristly  feathers;  the  bill  ia 
orange  at  the  base,  black  at  the  end,  with  the 
sides  of  the  npper  mandible  very  thin,  and  the 
nnder  deeply  serrated ;  a  black  band  on  the 
top  of  the  head ;  rest  of  head  and  npper  neck 
white ;  in  the  middle  of  neck  a  broad  black 
ring,  the  same  color  passing  down  the  back; 
lower  neck  white ;  upper  breast  and  sidea 
black ;  lon'er  plumage  brownish  black,  a3  are 
the  primaries  and  their  coverts ;  tbe  length 
is  20  in.,  extent  of  wings  30,  and  weight 
nearly  2  lbs. ;  tbe  female  is  bluish  gray  above, 
ash-gray  below,   with  -secondaries    and  sides 
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of  bead  wliite.  This  species,  called  UiesIcDDk  j 
■nd  Band-Bhool  duck,  does  not  seem  to  go 
farther  south  than  Chesapeake  baj ;  it  is  ' 
esentudlj  marine,  rsrelj  entering  rivers  ;  . 
it  procures  by  diving  over  saod  bars  shell-  i 
Ssb  and  small  fiy;  its  flesh  is  not  consider-  ' 
ed  a  delicacj.  The  gecns  tomateria  (Learh) 
eoDtains  the  eider  and  the  king  dnck,  which 
TiQ  be  described  under  the  former  title.  I 
The  genns  oidtmta  (Flem.)  includes  those 
Ks  dacka  which  are  erroneonsly  called  coots 
in  New  England.  The  velvet  duck  (O./iuca,  ■ 
Sw.)  has  the  plumage  generally  black,  with  a  i 
^tot  under  the  eye  and  a  large  patch  on  the  i 
wings,  formed  by  the  secondaries,  white ;  hence  j 
the  name  white-winged  coot;  the  base  and 
sides  of  the  bill  black,  the  sides  bright  red,  and  i 
the  nul  orange  or  flesh-colored  ;  iris  bright 
yellow ;  the  length  is  22  in.,  extent  of  wings 
19,  and  weight  aboat  8}  lbs. ;  the  female  is 
sooty  brown,  the  lower  parts  lighter.  These  ! 
birds  are  seen  in  large  fiocks  in  autumn  along  i 


1.  PM  Dd^  (QuBpulciDiu  Libmlartiuy  1.  KnddT  Duck 
lEriimiam ratUi).    a.  SnrfDucklOldsiDUpcnptcUliUJ. 

the  Atlantic  coast,  when  they  are  shot  fn  great 
nrnnbersftomboatsDeartheshore;  on  account 
of  the  denaity  of  the  plumaee  they  require  a 
hcsTy  charge  to  kill  them ;  though  breeding  in 
lakes  and  rivers,  they  are  rarely  seen  doring 
migration  away  from  the  sea.  The  flesh  is 
dsrk,  with  a  flahy  flavor.  The  surf  dock  (0. 
pntpieillata,  Linn.)  has  a  bill  of  a  reddish 
onnge  color,  paler  on  the  sides,  with  a  black 
patch  at  the  side  of  the  base  of  the  upper  man- 
dible; the  pinmage  is  black,  escept  a  white 
patch  on  the  crown  and  hind  neck  ;  the  eyes 
white ;  legs  and  feet  reddish  orange ;  the  length 
is  20  in.,  extent  of  wings  3S,  and  the  weight  2} 
lbs,;  the  female  has  a  brownish  tinge  to  the 
black  plamage.  This  also  is  called  coot,  and 
assodstes  with  the  preceding  species,  which  it 
resembles  in  its  habits;  it  is  frequently  called 
black  dock ;  it  is  shy,  and  difficult  to  shoot  ex- 
cept on  the  wing ;  the  flesh  is  tongh  and  fishy. 
He  American  scoter,  or  butter-bill  eoot  (O. 
Anerieana,  8vf.),  has  a  bill  of  a  deep  orange 
color  at  iLe  base  and  black  at  the  end ;  the 
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general  color  of  the  pinmage  is  black,  bluish 
on  the  hind  neck,  the  scanulars  tinged  with 
green ;  tail  graduated ;  the  length  is  19  in.,  and 

the  extent  of  wings  about  32.  This  aasociates 
with  the  other  species  of  the  genus.  The  0. 
nigra  (Flem.)  is  a  European  bird.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  American  scoters,  like  other  birds 
breeding  in  the  far  north,  are  occasionally  seen 
in  Europe.  111.  The  spiny-tailed  dueks,  erti- 
maturina,  have  the  bill  elevated  at  ttie  base 
and  depressed  at  the  tip,  with  a  nail ;  the  wings 
are  short  nnd  concave,  with  the  ends  of  the 
qnills  incurved ;  the  tail  is  lengthened,  of  nar- 
row, ripd  feathers,  slightly  protected  with  cov- 
erts above  and  below ;  the  tarsi  are  shorter 
than  the  middle  toe,  compressed  ;  the  toes  long, 
united  by  a  fiill  web,  the  bind  too  long,  with  a 
broad  web.  Tliese  ducks  are  abort  fliera  from 
the  smallness  of  their  wings,  and  their  geo> 
graphical  distribution  is  not  extensive.  In  the 
genus  biiiura  (Leach),  peculiar  to  Australia,  a 
large  compressed  wattle  hangs  from  the  tower 
mandible;  the  wings  are  very  short,  and  fur- 
nished with  two  blunt  tubercles  at  the  shoul- 
der. The  best  known  species  is  B.  toiala 
(Shaw),  The  ruddy  duck  (eritmatura  rvbida, 
Bonap.)  has  a  grayish  blue  bill,  the  iris  hazel, 
and  the  eye  situated  very  high  up;  upper  part 
of  the  head  black,  terminating  in  a  point  be- 
hind; sides  of  the  head  white;  chin  with  a 
yellowish  brown  tinge;  upper  parts  and  sides 
reddish  brown ;  lower  parts  white,  with  dusky 
bars;  the  tail  black,  short,  and  rounded;  wings 
blflckiab  brown;  tlie  length  is  IS  in.,  extent 
of  wings  22,  and  weight  1)  lb.  The  plumage 
varies  much  at  different  ages.  It  is  common 
in  Chesapeake  bay,  where  it  is  called  salt-wa- 
ter teal ;  it  is  found  all  along  the  coast  and  on 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers.  It  is  an  ex- 
cellent diver,  but  is  by  no  means  shy ;  when 
young  and  fat  the  flesh  is  tender  and  of  good 
flavor.  The  saw-bill  ducks  will  be  described 
under  UeKOAKsae,  to  which  subfamily  they 
belong. — The  domestic  duck  is  derived  princi- 
pally from  the  mallard,  mixed  in  some  cases 
with  the  mosk  duck  and  the  gadwall,  and  per- 
haps the  black  duck.  The  variety  conridered 
the  best  here  is  the  Aylesbury  duck,  from  the 
town  of  that  name  in  Buckingbamehire,  Eng- 
land; many  thousand  pounds  sterling  worth 
of  ducks  are  seat  annnally  to  London  from  this 
place,  and  almost  all  tbe  broods  are  batched 
under  hens,  as  being  more  certain  sitters;  the 
most  prized  are  pure  white,  with  pale  bill  and 
l^s.  The  advantages  of  this  breed  are  their 
great  size  and  productiveness ;  they  are  early 
layers  and  good  hatchers,  and  easily  raiaed; 
besides  they  are  ornamental,  with  fine,  white, 
downy  feathers,  pure  skin,  and  white,  delicate, 
and  savory  flesh ;  at  the  afre  of  8  months  a  pair 
should  weigh  from  10  to  12  lbs.  Tbe  large  Rouen 
dnck,  originally  from  France,  very  prolific  in 
eggs,  isaboutSOin.  long;  the  backissooty  black; 
it  is  generally  believed  to  be  a  half  domesticated 
species  escaped  from  man's  restraint,  and  again 
subjected  to  him;  it  breeds  readily  with  the 
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oommon variety.  OtiierTarietiesMetiieFlem- 
id)  crested,  black  and  white  Poland,  and  Bile- 
aUn  dncka;  the  mask  dack  is  a  distinct  apeoies. 
The  Chinese  rear  immense  numbers  of  docks, 
trhioh  are  hatched  hj  artificial  beat  applied  to 
the  egga  placed  in  boxes  of  sand ;  the;  are  fed 
with  boiled  crawfishes  and  crabs  cut  in  small 
pieces  and  mixed  with  boiled  rice ;  the;  are 
kept  in  boats,  300  or  400  in  each,  goiDg  ont  to 
feM  in  the  morning,  and  retDrning  when  want- 
ed at  the  voice  of  their  master, 

DVCK  HAWK.    See  Faloor. 

JMCUM,  Charia  Ptaeaa,  a  French  author, 
born  in  Dinan,  Brittany,  Feb.  13, 1704,  died  in 
Paris,  March  35,  1T72.  The  first  work  which 
Kuaed  him  repntation  was  his  Hutoire  d«  la 
baronne  ie  Zue  (1T41).  His  SUtaira  de  Louit 
XI.  was  suppressed  h;  the  gOTemment  in  I74G. 
In  1750  he  became  historiographer  of  France. 
A  collection  of  moral  essays,  entitled  Goniidira- 
tioiu  iiir  la  maurt  de  e«  liicU,  is  the  chief 
basis  of  his  reputation.  His  writings  have  been 
oollected  and  several  twnea  republished  (10  vols. 
8vo,  Paris,  1806;  3  vols.  Bvo,  1831). 

DOGOBHET,  LmIi  Cter  JtMph,  a  French  artist, 
bora  in  Lille,  Jan.  10,  1806,. died  April  27, 
1860.  He  was  bom  without  arms,  but  learned 
in  childhood  to  make  his  feet  perform  all  the 
ordinary  offices  of  hands.  He  had  conceived 
a  taste  for  painting,  and  so  much  astonished 
Watteau,  professor  at  the  school  of  design  in 
LUte,  by  the  drawings  which  he  executed  with 
bis  toes,  that  at  the  age  of  13  he  was  received 
into  the  school  as  a  pupil.  Three  years  later  he 
obtained  the  first  prize  for  a  drawing  of  the  hu- 
man figure  ftom  natnre,  on  which  occasion  bis 
native  city  settled  upon  him  e  pensioQ  of  800 
francs,  which  was  increased  by  the  government 
to  1,600.  Pursuing  his  studies  in  Paris,  he 
produced  in  1838  his  "  Parting  of  Hector  and 
Andromache,"  which  he  presented  to  the  city 
of  IJlle.  After  the  revolution  of  1830  his  pen- 
sion was  withheld.  One  of  his  last  works, 
"Edith  finding  the  Body  of  Harold  "  (exhib- 
ited in  18S6),  was  painted  for  Napoleon  HI. 
Daoomet  was  not  only  destitute  of  arms,  but 
there  were  certain  malformations  in  his  lower 
limtiB  which  seemed  to  present  insurmountable 


remarkable  dexterity,  pasmng  them  from  one 
foot  to  the  other  with  rapidity,  and  making  the 
most  delicate  strokes  with  perfect  ease  and 
Bcoaracy.  He  had  but  four  toes  on  each  foot, 
but  the  wide  space  thereby  left  between  the 
great  toe  and  the  next  one  rather  facilitated 
the  operation  of  painting.  He  was  vivacious, 
and  in  an  animated  conversation  was  in  the 
habit  of  RBsticulating  with  hia  lege.  • 

DDCKOT,  ligute  lleuadre,  a  French  general, 
born  in  Nevers  in  1817.  After  receiving  his 
education  at  8t.  Cyr,  he  served  for  many  years 
tu  Algeria,  and  snbseqnently  in  Italy.  In  I8BG 
he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  general  of 
divi^on,  and  in  18C9  was  put  in  command  of 
the  6th  division,  quartered  at  Strasbnrg.     Dn- 
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ring  the  ensning  war  he  was  attached  to  the 
forces  of  UacMahon.  In  the  attempt  at  effect- 
ing a  junction  with  Bazaine  in  Uetz,  he  was 
the  first  to  reach  the  Meuse.  On  Sept  1  he 
fonght  valiantly  at  the  battle  of  Sedan,  and 
when  MacMahon  was  wounded  he  received 
from  him  the  command  in  chief.  He  intended 
to  retreat  toward  Bel^cium,  hut  was  prevented 
by  the  arrival  of  Oen.  Wimpffen,  who  took  com- 
mand in  accordance  with  precautionary  orders 
brought  from  the  minister  of  war.  After  the 
surrender  Ducrot  refused  to  accept  the  favors 
extended  to  the  French  officers,  and  wee  pnt 
under  arrest  at  Pont-i-Mouason.  He  escaped 
soon  after,  and  reaching  Paris  obtained  com- 
mand of  the  13th  and  I4th  corps,  with  which 
he  fought  the  bloody  but  indecisive  battles  of 
Paeil,  La  JonchSre,  and  Buzenval.  At  the 
close  of  November  and  the  beginning  of  Do- 
oember  he  operated  with  the  second  army  in 
the  great  sorties  B.  of  Paris  and  on  the  M^ne, 
but  failing  in  his  enterprises,  he  withdrew  to 
the  woods  of  Vincennea.  He  also  participated 
in  the  last  and  disastrous  sortie  of  Jan.  19, 
1871.  After  the  capitulation  he  was  elected  to 
the  national  assembly,  but  was  not  reiilected. 
In  18T3  he  was  made  commander-in-chief  of 
the  Stb  army  corps.  In  1671  he  published  La 
journit  de  Stdan,  D«  V etat-iaajor  et  dea  diffi- 
rentet  artat*,  and  La  tlriti  tur  VAlgirit. 

DECnLTn  (Lat.  dvetilit,  eauly  led,  from 
ducere,  tu  draw),  one  of  the  specific  properties 
of  solids,  which  allows  them  to  be  drawn  into 
wire  orlilamentB.  Kalleability  is  oftenxegard- 
ed  as  a  modification  of  ductility,  but  the  more 
ductile  metals  ore  not  always  the  most  mal- 
leable. Iron,  forinstanoe,  is  very  ductile,  stand- 
ing near  the  head  of  the  list,  but  its  order  of 
malleability  is  much  lower.  The  following 
eight  metals  are  named  in  the  order  of  their 
ductility:  gold,  silver,  platinum,  iron,  copper, 
zinc,  tin,  lead.  The  same  metals  have  the 
following  order  of  malleability  ;  gold,  silver, 
copper,  tin,  platinum,  lead,  zinc,  iron.  Plati- 
num is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  most  duo- 
tile  metal.  This  is  because  it  is  practicable, 
by  enclosing  it  in  a  cylinder  of  silver,  drawing 
the  two  together,  and  then  dissolving  away 
the  silver  with  nitric  acid,  to  obtain  a  finer 
wire  than  hj  any  other  process.  Wollaston  ob^ 
ttuned  in  this  manner  a  wire  of  platinnm  only 
TE.Wi;  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

DDUDOK,  a  river  of  England,  rises  near  the 
stones  which  mark  the  Junction  of  Cumber- 
land, Lancashire,  and  Westmoreland,  flows  10 
m.  in  a  S.  direction,  and  blls  into  the  Irish 
sea  by  a  broad  estuary,  forming  at  low  tide  an 
immense  surface  of  land  fiats. 

DC  DEFFIND,  Mtiutt,    See  Deffahd. 

DDDEVIHT,  iBiatlH  LadUt  iarsre  Mpla,  a 
French  novelist,  celebrated  nnder  the  assumed 
name  of  George  Sand,  bom  in  Paris  in  July, 
1604.  Her  father,  Maurice  Dupln,  died  when 
she  was  scarcely  four  years  old,  leaving  her  to 
the  care  of  her  grandmother,  the  countess  de 
Horn,  who  was  the  illegitimate  daughter  of 
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ysrahs]  Saie,  the  Illegitimate  eon  of  Augnstna 
II..  king  of  Poland,  and  of  the  countess  Aurora 
de  Konigsmark.  She  received  her  first  educa- 
tion at  the  fsmilj  conntry  seat  of  Nobant,  near 
Ijt  Chfitre,  where  she  led  a  somewhat  ecnen- 
tric  life.  After  spending  about  two  jeara  at  a 
boarding  school  in  Paris,  she  retnmed  to  No- 
Wit  in  1820,  and  on  the  death  of  her  grand- 
mother a  few  months  later  lived  with  friends 
ID  tfae  vicinity  of  Melon.  Here  she  became 
acquainted  with  Casimir  Dndovant,  whom  she 
married  in  Beptember,  1822.  The  young  coa> 
pie  took  up  their  abode  at  Nohant,  bnt  found 
:hat  their  tempera,  habits,  and  tastes  could  not 
htnnoaite,  and  the  eatrangement  was  ernbit- 
tewd  by  pecnniary  embarrassments.  In  1881 
Mmf.  Dndevant,  desirous  of  trying  ber  for- 
time  as  a  writer,  obttuned  permission  of  her 
husband  to  pass  tJiree  months  out  of  every  six 
in  Paris.    She  contributed  a  few  articles  to 


bcility  requisite  for  a  journalist,  she  found  her- 
lelf  dependent  appn  the  allowance  of  1,500 
fruKs  paid  by  her  bnahand.  In  order  to  rednce 
ber  expenses,  and  to  visit  unnoticed  the  public 
plleries,  librariee,  and  theatres,  she  assumed 
male  attire.  Ueanwhile  she  wrote  a  novel  in 
foojnnction  with  her  friend  Jnles  Sandean,  en- 
titled RoK  et  Blanche,  and  bearing  the  name 
of  Jnles  Band,  which  was  received  favorably 
noDgh  to  enconrage  the  publisher  to  take  an- 
other from  the  same  hands.  Bandeau  bad 
Dotbing  ready,  but  his  associate  had  just  com- 
[deted  Indiana,  whieh  appeared  in  Uay,  1882, 
mtder  the  name  of  George  Sand,  and  had  a 
brilUant  sncoess.  A  rumor  that  the  anthor 
was  a  woman  added  to  the  interest  created 
by  Indiana.  Thia  was  soon  followed  by  Va- 
lejiline,  a  more  perfect  prod  action,  which 
VBS  also  eagerly  received.  "Qeorge  Sand" 
became  then  a  favorite  novel  writer  for  the 
Rttve  det  Deux  Xonda,  In  1838  she  produced 
Lilia,  which  caused  a  profound  sensation  by 
•eeming  to  advocate  principles  of  infidelity  and 
social  disorder ;  and  from  this  time  the  anthor 
was  looked  upon  with  suspicion  by  many  of  her 
former  admirers.  To  recruit  her  health,  she 
BOW  started  for  Italy  in  company  with  AlAred 
de  Husset,  the  poet;  hnt  they  separated  in 
Venice,  he  returning  to  France  and  sne  remain- 
ing and  writing  Jaeguei,  Andri,  and  Lei  let- 
Irttd^vnvoyagevr.  On  her  return  to  France 
in  tfae  beginning  of  1836,  she  met  the  eloquent 
lawyer,  Michel  do  Bourges,  who  drew  her  into 
pohtics,  Lamennais,  with  whom  she  debated 
qoeniona  of  religion,  and  Pierre  Leronx,  who 
initiated  her  into  the  doctrines  of  socialism. 
Their  influence  was  perceptible  in  several  of 
her  works,  snch  as  Sinum,  ^iridion,  and  Con- 
nuU,  and  the  continnatiou  of  the  last  named 
work  under  the  title  of  La  eomteitt  de  Rvdol- 
toit.  The  difficulties  with  ber  hnsband  ijsd 
increased,  and  she  obtained  a  decree  by  which 
ibe  was  separated  Avm  him  and  restored  to 
tbe  Tnanagement  of  her  own  fortnne  and  the 
{oardianship  of  ber  children;  after  which  she 
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made  Nohant  a  resort  for  her  fl-ienda,  and  at- 
tended to  her  children's  education.  In  18S6 
she  spent  a  winter  in  M^orca,  where  she  was 
accompanied  by  the  pianist  Chopin,  her  rela- 
tions with  whom  continued  til!  1847.  In 
1846  she  began  to  write  pastoral  novels,  in- 
clujing  Frartfoi*  U  Ghampi  {Smt  produced  aa 
a  play  in  184n),  La  petiU  Tadette,  end  La  mart 
au  didblt.  The  revolution  of  February,  1848, 
brought  her  agwn  into  the  political  arena, 
and  she  is  said  to  have  upheld  with  her 
pen  many  of  the  measures  of  Ledru-Rollin, 
then  a  member  of  the  provisional  government; 
hnt  a  few  months  afterward  she  returned  to 
her  country  seat  and  her  wonted  occnpations. 
In  1854  she  published  in  tbe  Prttte  newspaper 
an  autobiography,  entitled  Utiloira  da  ma  vitf, 
which  contains  few  incidents  of  her  life,  but 
is  a  history  of  her  mind  aud  heart.  She  bas 
pnbliahed,  either  in  book  form  or  in  Jonrnala, 
about  60  novels,  more  than  20  plaja,  aome  of 
which  are  adaptations  from  her  novels,  and 
many  minor  works.  Her  plays  have  met  with 
less  favor  than  her  novels;  but  Franjoii  It 
Ghampi,  Lt  mariage  de  Victcrine  (1846),  Let 
6«aus  metrieun  de  Boit-Dori  (1662),  and  e»- 
peciolly  L»  marquis  de  VilUmer  (1884),  hare 
been  very  succe^nl.  Many  of  her  novels  have 
been  tranalated  and  published  in  the  United  - 
States.  Amoi^  her  latest  publications  are 
Journal  tCvn  voyageur  pendant  la  guerre 
(1871),  a  highly  interesting  diary,  frat  con- 
tributed in  parts  to  the  Bevue  dee  Deux  Monde* 
daring  the  late  war,  and  In^eteione  et  ttm- 
tmire  (1878). 

DUDLEY,  a  town,  parish,  and  parliamentary 
borough  of  Worceatcrshire,  England,  but  locally 
comprised  b  Staffordshire,  which  entirely  aur- 
roanda  it;  pop.  in  1871,  48,781.  The  town 
stanita  on  a  hill  about  8  m.  W.  N,  W,  of  Bir- 
mingham, and  containa  four  churches  and  a 
number  of  chapels.  The  charitable  founda- 
tions, such  as  free  schools,  infirmarlea,  and  in- 
dustrial schools,  are  numerous.  In  ifBdition  to 
these  it  has  a  grammar  school  founded  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  many  literary  and  scientiflo 
societies,  and  a  museum  of  natural  cnriositiea- 
The  neighborhood  fomishes  abundance  of  coal 
aud  almost  inexhaustible  supplies  of  iron.  Iron 
fbunderies,  blast  furnaces,  and  iron  mills  are 
numerous,  employing  many  thousand  persons. 
The  chief  manufactures  are  chains,  anvils,  vises, 
flre  irons,  grates  aud  fenders,  edge  tools,  files, 
nails,  and  agricultural  implements.  There  ore 
also  brass  founderies,  glsps  works,  brick  and 
cement  works,  tanneries,  and  an  extensive  brew- 
ery. The  limestone  quarries  of  the  neighbor- 
hood are  remarkable.  The  stone  is  usually 
excavated  from  tbe  solid  rock,  leaving  vast 
caverns,  the  roofs  of  which  are  supported  by 
limestone  pillars.  One  of  these  caverns  is  2  hi. 
long,  and  traversed  by  a  canal  by  which  the 
stone  la  conveyed  away.  On  an  eminence  near 
here  are  the  ruins  of  a  strong  castle,  said  to 
have  been  built  in  the  Sth  century  by  Dudo,  a 
Saxon  prince.    In  1644  it  was  garrisoned  by  a 
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I)odr  of  TOjaheta  nnder  Col.  Baaomont,  Mid 
beta  out  for  three  weeks  ogmat  the  parhs- 
mentary  forces. 

DDOLET,  the  name  of  an  Kngliah  hiBtoricol 
Cuuilf,  descended  from  John  de  Somerie,  who 
aoqoired  the  oaatle  and  lordship  of  Dadlej  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  II.  The  barony  paasecLby 
marriage  from  the  honse  of  Somerie  to  that  of 
Sntton  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  John  Bnt- 
ton  (Lord  Dadley,  died  in  1487}  was  distin- 
goiahed  in  the  wars  of  the  roaes,  and  left  two 
sons,  Edward  and  John.  A  grandson  of  the 
latter  was  Edmnnd  Dndley,  the  eitorti^nar; 
minister  of  Henry  VII.,  who  was  executed  for 
high  treason  under  Henry  VIII.  (Aug.  18. 1510). 
His  son  John  Dodley  (1S02-1G63)  was  created 
Viscount  L'Me  hy  Henry  VIII.  (1542),  oarl  of 
Warwick  by  Edward  Vi.  (1547),  and  after  ef- 
fecting the  rnin  of  the  duke  of  Somerset  was 
made  duke  of  Northumberland  (1561).     He 

Krsnaded  the  yonng  king  Edward  to  set  smde 
I  HiBters  Mary  and  Elizabeth  from  the  snooes- 
aion,  and  t)eqneath  the  crown  to  Lady  Jane 
Qray,  who  belonged  to  a  branch  of  the  royal 
&mily,  and  had  married  Lord  Guilford  Dudley, 
a  eOQ  of  N^ortLomberland.  The  attempt  proved 
a  failure,  and  Nortlinmbertand  perisbea  with 
his  son  and  danghter-in-law  on  the  scaffold. 
His  son  Ambrose  (1630-1668),  usually  called 
the  good  eorl  of  Warwick,  to  w  liich  dignity  he 
was  restored  by  Elizabeth  (1661),  served  in 
youth  in  the  Netherlands,  and  was  a  distin- 
guished ornament  of  the  English  court.  He 
died  childless.  —  Robbet,  earl  of  Leicester, 
younger  brother  of  the  preceding,  the  favorite 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  bom  about  1531,  died  in 
Oornbnry,  Oxfordshire,  Sept  4,  1588.  He 
came  early  into  the  service  of  Edward  VI.,  by 
whom  he  was  knighted.  In  1660  he  married 
Amy,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  John  Robaart, 
the  nuptials  being  solemnized  in  presence  of 
the  yonng  Idng.  In  the  first  year  of  Mary  he 
was  imprisoned  and  condemned  with  his  father 
for  the  attempt  to  transfer  the  succes^on  to 
Lady  Jane  Orey;  but  the  sentence  of  death 
was  soon  remitted,  and  he  was  afterward  re- 
stored in  blood.  On  the  accession  of  Eliza- 
beth he  met  with  rapid  preferment,  his  elegant 
and  courtly  address  winning  for  him  the  chief 
place  in  the  affections  of  the  queen.  He  was 
made  master  of  the  horse,  knight  of  the  garter, 
and  privy  oounoiUor,  and  waa  enabled  to  main- 
ttun  the  splendor  of  his  station  by  grants  of 
manors  and  castles.  His  intimacy  with  the 
queen  was  the  occasion  of  scandal,  and  of  a 
belief  that  he  was  enconraged  to  aspire  to  the 
bond  of  his  sovereign.  In  1S60  me  countess 
died,  not  without  suspicion  of  violence,  in  the 
lonely  mansion  of  Cnmnor.  in  Berkshire,  where 
she  was  living  in  retirement.  In  15&4  he  was 
created  baron  of  Denbigh  and  earl  of  Leicester, 
and  other  important  ofScea  were  conferred 
upon  him.  Lady  Douglas  Howard,  widow  of 
Lord  Sheffield,  bore  him  a  son,  and  claimed 
to  have  been  privately  marrieil  to  him.  In 
1676  be  was  at  the  height  of  his  power,  and 


tion  of  which  he  is  said  by  Dugdale  to  have 
expended  £60,000,  and  the  pageants  and  fes- 
tivities were  hardly  surpassed  in  magniScenoe 
even  in  that  splendid  reign.  In  I67S  he  se- 
cretly married  the  conntesa  of  Essex,  imme- 
diately after  she  had  become  a  widow.  When  ' 
this  marriage  was  revealed  to  Elizabeth,  aba 
was  with  difficnlty  dissuaded  from  committing 
him  to  the  tower.  A  virulent  and  skilfnlly 
written  book  against  him,  entitled  "  Leioeater'a 
Oommon wealth,"  was  published  in  1584,  and 
waa  many  times  reprinted  under  different  titles. 
In  1586  he  commanded  the  English  forces  in 
the  Netherlands,  and  received  from  the  United 
Provinces  the  office  of  captain  general,  and  tho 
whole  control  of  their  army  and  Soancea. 
This  offended  EUzabeth,  and  his  ill  sucoeaa  in 
the  field  disappointed  the  Hollanders.  In  1686 
he  was  called  back  to  England  to  advise  in 
the  case  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  and  recom- 
mended that  she  should  be  aecretly  despatched 
by  poison ;  and  in  1567  he  returned  to  H<d- 
land,  where  his  administration  waa  so  un- 
popular that  he  was  soon  recalled.  In  1M&, 
when  the  Spanish  armada  menaced  the  king- 
dom, he  was  nominated  to  the  new  office  of 
lord  lieutenant  of  England  and  Ireland;  and  be 
commanded  the  forces  at  Tilbury  for  the  defcnoe 
of  the  capital.  He  aet  out  thence  for  bis  castle 
of  Kenilworth,  but  was  attacked  with  a  violent 
malady,  and  died  on  the  way.  Notwithstand- 
ing his  dissolute  life,  he  maintained  a  show  of 
respect  for  religion.  He  erected  the  hospital 
at  Warwick,  and  gave  its  mastership  to  a 
Puritan  divine. — Sir  Robert,  son  of  tlie  pre- 
ceding bv  Lady  Sheffield,  born  in  Sheen,  bnr- 
rey,  in  1678,  died  near  Florence  in  1639.  He 
fitted  oat  a  maritime  expedition  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, with  which  he  sailed  to  America  in  16M, 
and  captured  some  Spanish  veswls.  In  I6M 
he  distinguished  himself  at  the  taking  of  Cadiz. 
On  his  return  to  England  he  attempted  to  es- 
tablish his  le^timacy  and  secure  his  paternal 
estates,  but  was  defeated  by  his  father's  widow, 
the  countess  of  Essex.  He  fled  with  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Southwell  to  Florence, 
and,  assuming  the  title  of  earl  of. Warwick, 
was  made  ohamberlaiu  to  the  grand  dncbeea 
of  Tuscany  and  duke  of  the  holy  Roman  em- 
pire. Meanwhile  his  estates  in  England  were 
oonfiscated,  and  he  was  ontlawed,  but  at  the 
Tuscan  court  his  honors  increased.  By  drain- 
ing a  vast  morass  between  Pisa  and  the  see  be 
made  Leghorn  a  large  and  beautiful  town.  He 
improved  its  harbor,  canaed  the  grand  duke  to 
declare  it  a  f>ee  prort,  drew  many  English  mw- 
chonts  to  settle  there,  and  having  received  a 
liberal  pension,  built  a  noble  palace  in  the  capi- 
tal, and  beautified  .his  country  seat  of  Carbcllo, 
three  miles  from  Florence.  He  was  the  author 
of  several  works,  the  best  known  of  which  is 
J)elV  areano  del  mare,  a  remarkable  oolleotion 
of  tracts  relating  to  commerce  and  navigation 
(Florence,  1630,  1644;  there  is  a  copy  in  the 
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DUDLEY 

Britiati  maeenm  dated  16811.— The  aasQe  of 
Dudlef  beloDfiied  to  the  famil;  of  Sutton  till  in 
l«97  it  pused  b;  marriage  to  that  of  Word. 
John  Wtri  (ded  in  1TT4)  was  created  (1768) 
liiMKiiit  of  Dndley  and  Ward,  and  this  Tis- 
toantj  Fontinaed  till  it  beoonie  eidnct  at  the 
imth  of  John  WiUiam  Ward  (1T81-1838),  vho 
entered  the  house  of  comntoos  in  1 802,  and  be- 
came Mcretarr  of  state  nnder  Caoning, 

KDIXT,  the  name  of  WTeral  rojal  offlcers 
at  UaasacbiuettB.  L  TfcfM,  governor  of  the 
pravince,  born  in  Northampton,  Ei^tand,  in 
1576,  died  in  Roibnry,  Mass.,  July  81,  1862. 
In  1 6S0  he  came  to  Massaehoaetta  with  the  com- 
misHOo  of  depnty  governor,  and  he  was  gov- 
ernor tram  1084  to  1640,  and  agun  from  1S4& 
to  1S50.  He  wa«  a  man  of  integrity  and  piety, 
dough  intolerant.  IL  Jawph,  governor  of  the 
province,  son  of  the  preceding,  born  8ept.  S8, 
1W7,  died  in  Roibory,  April  3,  1720.  He 
p^doated  at  Harvard  ooliego  in  1666,  ierved 
in  the  Indian  war  in  167G,  was  sent  to  England 
isifent  for  the  province  in  16B2,  appointed 
pnadmt  of  New  England  in  1686,  anpereeded 
bj^ndros  a  few  months  later,  and  mwle  chief 
jnstice  in  1S8T.  He  went  to  England  agtun  in 
IfiSB,  was  chief  jnstjce  of  New  Yorlc  from 
1S90  to  1693,  then  eight  years  lieatenant  gov- 
fnorof  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  finally  goTemor 
of  KusBchnsetts  from  1T02  to  I7I6.  He  waa 
1  min  of  high  moral  character,  and  a  acholar. 
nil  hri,  chief  jnatice  of  the  province,  son  of 
Iho  preceding,  bom  Sept.  8,  1675,  died  in  Ros- 
bnrj,  Jan.  81,  1751.  He  graduated  at  Harvard 
Mlle^  in  1690,  atndied  law  in  I>ondon,  and  re- 
turned to  MaBsachasetta  in  1703  with  the  com- 
mianoo  of  attorney  general.  In  1718  he  was 
ippointed  jndge,  and  in  1745  became  chief  jns- 
bce.  He  beqneatbed  £100  to  Harvard  college 
fnr  the  sapport  of  an  anunal  lecture.  This  leo- 
tnre  ia  called  from  its  fonnder  the  Dndleian 
lertore,  and,  according  to  the  direction  of  the 
(bonder,  is  delivered  on  one  of  fonr  subjects 
vhich  are  treated  of  in  snc^eaaian.  The  Srst 
of  these  is  natural  religion  ;  the  second,  the 
(%ri>tian  religion ;  the  third,  the  errors  of  the 
Ronton  Catholic  churota  ;  and  the  fourth,  to  ez- 
pliin  and  maintun  the  validity  of  the  ordina- 
tioo  of  ministers  according  to  the  ancient  cug. 
tom  in  New  England.  He  was  a  fellow  of  the 
roval  Bociety,  and  besides  12  treatises,  chief- 
Ij  on  naturid  history,  in  t^e  "  Philosophical 
Trwisaetions,"  pablished  a  work  against  the 
cbnrdi  of  Rome. 

KfiUT,  Bt^ftHli  Whultw,  im  American  snr- 
poB,  bom  in  Bpottsvlvania  co.,  Va.,  in  1786, 
died  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  Jan.  20,  1870.  He  re- 
Mved  his  education  at  Transylvania  univer- 
niT,  Lexington,  Ky.,  and  took  his  medical 
degree  at  the  university  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1B0«.  In  1810  he  went  to  Europe  and  studied 
foar  jeatB  under  the  most  eminent  physicians. 
On  hts  retnm  he  settled  in  Lexington,  Ky.  He 
operated  for  stone  in  the  bladder  207  times  and 
»n  only  five  patients,  and  had  occasion  to  re- 
peu  the  operatioD  in  but  one  instance.    He 
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also  snccessAilly  applied  a  ligature  to  the 
carotid  artery  for  aneurism  within  the  skull, 
where  trephining  had  been  tried  by  another 
snrgeon  for  supposed  water  on  the  brain.  He 
retired  from  active  practice  in  1864.  He  pub- 
lished several  medical  essays,  and  on  the  or- 
ganization of  the  medical  school  of  Transyl- 
vania nnivertity  became  professor  of  surgery. 

DGDLGT,  Ckarica  Edward,  an  American  sen- 
ator, bom  at  Johnson  Hal),  StaffoTdshire,  Eng- 
land, May  Se,  1T80,  died  in  Albany,  N.  T.,  Jan. 
28,  1841.  After  the  death  of  his  &ther  he 
came  with  his  mother  to  Newport,  H.  I.,  in 
1784.  He  entered  into  trade  in  that  town, 
and  made  at  least  one  voyage  to  the  East  In- 
dies aa  snpercaTgo.  He  snbseqnently  removed 
to  New  York,  where  in  July,  IBOQ,  he  married 
filandina,  daughter  of  Rutgers  Bleecker.  Two 
years  later  he  removed  to  Albany.  He  was 
elected  state  senator  for  three  successive  t«ms 
in  1820-'2C,  mayor  of  the  city  in  1S21  and 
182S,  and  in  1829  United  States  senator  to 
serve  out  the  oneipired  term  of  Martin  Van 
Bnren.  He  was  particnlarly  fond  of  astronomi- 
cal science,  and  his  widow  contributed  $70,000 
to  the  erection  and  endowment  of  the'Dudley 
observatory.     (See  Albant.) 

DDDWElLiX,  or  Dittweller,  a  town  of  Pmsaa, 
in  the  province  of  the  Rhine,  10  m.  N.  E.  of 
SoarbrQck ;  pop,  in  1871,  8,920.  Near  it  are 
la^e  coal  mines. 

DUEI^  a  premeditated  combat  between  two 
peraons,  with  deadly  weapons,  for  the  porpose 
of  deciding  some  spedat  difference.  Single 
combats  are  of  ancient  date.  Uany  are  re- 
corded in  the  Iliad ;  and  the  story  of  David 
and  Goliath  shows  that  duels  were  known  to 
the  Hebrews  and  other  Asiatics,  as  they  were 
also  to  the  Arabs  of  the  time  of  Hchammed. 
T.  Manlius  Torquatus  fought  with  a  gigantic 
OanI  in  the  war  of  861  B.  C.  The  barbarians 
who  overran  the  Roman  empire  gave  to  sin- 
gle combats  a  new  character,  Btarting  with 
the  idea  that  the  wager  of  battle  is  an  appeal 
to  the  decision  of  Ood,  and.  that  snccess  is  a 
proof  of  right ;  hence  the  ordeal  waa  accom- 
panied with  religions  solemnities.  Tacitus  men- 
tions it  among  the  Gemians,  and  it  was  for- 
mally legalized  by  Gnndebald,  king  of  the  Bur- 
gundians,  about  600.  During  the  middle  ages 
dnels  multiplied  greatly,  and  as  a  judicial  or- 
deal were  approved  by  jurista  and  churchmen, 
and  patronized  by  monarchs.  The  laws  of  tlie 
time  show  the  excessive  prevalent  abuse  of  the 
ordeal.  By  the  truce  of  God  of  1041,  duels  were 
not  permitted  between  Wednesday  and  Mon- 
day, the  daya  intervening  being  saored  to 
Christ^s  passion.  Louis  IX.  tried  to  restrain 
duels,  and  succeeded  in  reducing  their  num- 
ber. Philip  the  Fair  framed  laws  against 
them  in  1296  and  130S,  but  in  1806  allowed 
them  in  criminal  cases  which  conld  be  reached 
in  no  other  way.  In  1310  Louis  X.  restored 
the  judicial  ordeal  in  ciril  cases.  In  1886 
Jacques  Legris  was  accused  of  violence  to  a 
lady.     He  denied  tiie  crime,  was  forced  to  tbe 
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ordeal  of  battle,  was  oreroome,  and  being  ad- 
,iDd|;ed  gnilty  whs  hanged;  bnt  snbseqnently 
anoUier  person  confessed  that  he  was  the 
criminal.  This  made  a  profonad  itnpression, 
and  CBDsed  tbe  abolitioii  of  the  judicial  ordeal. 
It  was  not  formallj  abolished  in  some  other 
OOnntrieB  for  manj  years ;  but  from  this  time 
it  practicall?  ceased. — The  dnel  h  no  longer 
an  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  God,  but  is  an 
attempt  to  secare  satiafaotion  for  an  injury, 
especially  for  an  insult  This  idea  owes  its 
prevalence  largely  to  Francis  I.,  who  laid 
down  the  principle  "  that  the  lie  was  never  to 
be  put  np  with  without  satisfaction,  bnt  by  a. 
base-born  fellow  ;"  and  lies  were  divided  into 
S3  classes,  each  having  its  own  mode  of  satis- 
faction. Duelling  at  this  time  became  a  cus- 
tom in  France,  whence  it  spread  all  over  Eu- 
rope, becoming  especially  popular  in  England 
atra    Ireland.      In    ISdO  the    states    general 

E rayed  Charles  15.  to  pnnish  duelling,  and 
e  issued  an  ordinance,  which  is  tbe  basis 
of  the  laws  of  Henry  IV.  and  Louis  XIY. 
This  law,  however,  was  ineffective.  When 
Henry  III.  died,  one  of  his  courtiers,  L'Isle 
Marivanx,  swore  not  to  survive  him,  and 
threw  a  chalienge  into  the  air ;  another  lord 
pioked  it  up,  and  sent  him  to  join  his  master. 
Henry  IV.  fought  not  in  pereon  but  by  dep- 
uty, although  he  was  constrained  to  legislate 
agfunst  duelling  in  1602.  But  he  practically 
nullified  his  law  by  granting  thousands  of  par- 
dons. Duelling  in  France  reached  its  heigbt 
under  Lonis  XIII.  Two  gentlemen  held  each 
the  other's  left  hand,  and  witb  the  right  stabbed 
eaob  other  with  daggers.  Two  others  in  a  close 
room  cot  each  other's  throat.  In  tliia  reign 
several  edicts  were  issued  against  duelling, 
'and,  thanks  to  Riohelien,  were  not  a  dead 
letter,  as  was  seen  in  the  beheading  of  Fran- 
cois de  Montmorency,  count  de  Bonteville, 
in  lfi3T.  Louis  XIv.  opposed  duelling,  and 
lessened  its  frequency.  Under  the  regency 
it  revived,  and  Loaia  XV.  could  do  little 
sgtunst  it.  8dnt-£vremond  and  Saint-Foix, 
and  especially  the  duke  de  Richelieu,  were 
noted  duellists.  Under  the  next  reign  there 
were  many  duels,  one  of  the  most  famous 
being  that  of  the  count  d'Artois,  afterward 
Charles  X.,  with  the  duke  de  Bourbon-Condf . 
The  first  tendency  of  the  revolution  was  to 
suppress  duelling.  It  was  looked  upon  as 
aristocratic,  and  the  life  of  every  man  was  said 
to  belong  to  his  country.  When  the  reaction 
commenced  duelling  was  revived,  because  of 
the  ascendancy  of  the  military  class.  Napo- 
leon was  averse  to  duelling,  but  had  to  tolerate 
it,  even  while  eipressing  his  contempt  for  du- 
ellists. The  moat  celebrated  duels  in  France 
«nce  the  revolution  were  between  Gen.  Gour- 
gaud  and  Count  S6gur,  Col.  Pepe  and  Lamar- 
tine,  Bngeaud  and  Diilong,  Arraand  Carrel  and 
£mile  de  Qirardin  (in  which  tbe  former  lost 
his  life),  Thiers  and  Bixio,  and  Proudhon  and 
Fdlii  Pyat  Since  1837  duellists  and  their 
seconds  are  liable  to  the  criminal  law  in  France 


for  any  homicide  resulting  from  the  duel,  hot 
much  discretionary  power  is  left  to  the  prose- 
cuting magistrate.  There  have  been  female 
duels  in  France ;  a  celebrated  one  was  fought 
under  the  regency  between  Madame  de  Nesle 
and  the  countess  de  Polignac,  for  the  posses- 
«on  of  the  duke  de  Sicbelieu.  Duelling  is  still 
common  in  France,  having  raged  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  second  empire  chiefly  among 
journalists. — In  Spain  the  duel,  though  com- 
mon, has  been  less  frequent  than  in  France. 
Charles  V.  issued  an  edict  in  1619  for  its  sup- 
pression, but  his  conduct  in  his  dispute  with 
Francis  I.  nullified  his  edict.  On  March  12, 
1870,  Prince  Enriqne  de  Bourbon,  brother  of 
the  king  consort  and  infonte  of  Spain,  was 
killed  in  a  duel  with  the  duke  de  Montpenrier. 
^Duels  were  favored  by  the  northern  Tace«. 
In  Denmark  women  were  not  allowed  ofaam- 
pious  as  in  other  countries,  bnt  were  compelled 
to  do  their  own  fighting,  though  certain  advan- 
tages were  permitted  them.  In  Norway  this 
species  of  combat  was  held  in  high  honor,  bnt 
in  Sweden  it  was  nominally  forbidden  nnder 
severe  penalties.  Gnstavns  Adolphus  was  espe- 
cially opposed  to  duelling,  and  once  prepar^  a 
gallows  for  that  party  who  should  survive  a 
particular  combat;  yet  he  offered  the  "satis- 
faction of  a  gentleman  "  to  an  officer  whom  ho 
liad  struck.  In  Germany  duelling  is  much  less 
in  vogue  than  in  France,  excepting  among  stu- 
dents in  the  universities.  In  Austria  tbe  an^ 
ciebt  laws  inflicting  long  imprisonment  upon 
those  who  kill  or  mium  their  antagonists  are 
still  in  force.  Tribunals  of  honor  for  military 
men  have  existed  in  Frusta  since  184S,  for  rec- 
onciling the  contending  parties  when  it  can  be 
done  without  pr^udice  to  the  military  code 
of  honor.  If  reconcUiation  is  impos^ble,  the 
duel  takes  place ;  if  no  injury  is  done,  the  im- 
prisonment never  exceeds  six  months;  and  if  it 
prove  fatal,  never  more  than  four  years.  Among 
the  students  of  the  German  univerdties  duels 
are  fought  with  swords,  and  the  combatants 
wear  a  complete  defensive  armor,  consisting  of 
thickly  padded  gauntlet  and  breastplate,  tlie 
head  and  face  only  being  exposed.  These  dnels 
are  rarely  fatal,  but  often  result  in  disfignring 
i  cuts  on  the  head  and  face.  Russia  has  known 
I  little  of  the  duel ;  but  Russians  have  shown  a 
;  readiness  to  fight  in  single  combat  quite  eqnal 
to  their  steadiness  in  the  battle  field.  The  Poles 
have  proved  tliemselves  stanch  duellists,  and  tho 
judicial  combat  was  frequent  in  independent 
Poland.  The  Netlicrlands  have  closely  imitated 
France,  both  in  duelling  and  in  attempts  to 
suppress  it. — It  has  been  asserted  tliat  single 
combats  were  introduced  into  England  by  the 
Normans.  They  are  said  to  have  insljtutod 
the  wager  of  battle,  from  which  duelling  pro- 
ceeded, and  whicli  it  is  believed  was  unknown 
to  the  Saxons.  Yet  Lappenbei^  asserts  that 
"  William  the  Conqueror  speaksof  the  judicial 
combat  as  a  known  Englisn  custom."  It  was 
not  formally  abolished  until  the  last  year  of 
the  reign  of  George  III. ;  and  as  late  as  1774  it 
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Tss  deTended  b;  some  of  tbe  greatest  iaen  of 
Eoglaod.  in  the  reiga  of  Jftmes  I.  there  were 
mftOT  duels,  ooe  of  the  most  Qoted  of  wliicli 
via  betwepD  Lord  Bruce  and  Backville,  after- 
Ttrd  «arl  of  Dorset,  in  which  the  former  was 
killed.  A  sermon  delivered  by  Chitlingworth 
before  CharleH  I.  containa  a  warm  exjioatula- 
tion  Against  dnelling.  Cromwell  was  a  foe  to 
the  practice.  After  the  restoratioD  it  became 
more  common,  from  the  spread  of  French 
ideas.  Some  of  the  English  daels  of  that  time 
vere  in  keeping  with  its  loose  moralitj.  The 
dnke  of  Bnckingham  killed  Lord  Sbrewshnry ; 
ladj  Shrewsbnrj,  on  whose  acoonnt  the  duel 
«&s  foDght,  attending  the  dake  as  a  page,  and 
then  pas^ng  the  night  with  iier  lover.  In 
Anne's  reign,  the  duel  between  the  dnke  of 
Hamilton  and  Lord  Mobun,  in  which  both  fell, 
Miued  mnch  feeling,  from  iU  political  character, 
(nd  the  strocitiee  that  marked  it.  Dnele  be- 
Mme  more  numerous  as  society  became  more 
orderly,  and  maoy  of  the  most  dietingnished 
Esgli^iinen  Cook  part  in  them,  William  Pul- 
leoey,  leader  of  the  opposition,  fooght  Lord 
Htrrey.  Wilkes  was  engaged  in  two  duels. 
Throughout  the  reign  of  George  III.  duels  were 
frequent;  among  those  who  fought  in  England 
were  Cbarlefl  James  Fox,  Sheridan,  Htt,  Con- 
ninx,  Castlereagh,  the  duke  of  York,  the  duke 
of  P>i<^hnioiid,  Sir  F.  Bnrdett,  and  Lord  Camel- 
ford  ;  the  last  named  was  the  great  duellist  of 
the  time,  and  fell  in  a  dnel  in  1804.  During 
the  reigns  of  George  17.,  William  IV.,  and  Vic- 
toria, there  were  some  noted  duels,  among- 
which  was  that  between  the  duke  of  Welling- 
ton and  Lord  Wincbelsea,  in  1829,  the  duke 
ohallenging  the  earl  because  of  the  latter's 
reflections  on  hia  conduct  at  the  time  he 
datennmed  upon  emancipating  the  Boman 
CithdicB.  The  dnke  fired  at  his  antago- 
nist, who  fired  in  the  air,  and  then  apologized. 
In  1335  Bemamin  Disraeli  challenged  Hor- 
fm  O'Connell.  Among  the  most  conspienous 
duels  in  England  of  late  years  was  that  between 
CIm  earl  of  Cardigan  and  Capt.  Tuckett  in 
1340.— Ireland  is  that  oart  of  the  British  em- 
igre in  which  duelling  iias  always  been  most 
iiiTognB.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  last  cen- 
tary  there  was  scarcely  an  Iri.thman  of  note 
»ho  hod  not  been  "out,"  and  many  of  them 
^ad  foaght  often.  Grattan,  Curran,  Lord 
t^Itre,  Flood,  Bnrrowes,  Barrington,  Toler, 
and  mimy  others,  men  of  high  positions,  were 
aiDoiig  the  Irish  duellists  of  those  times.  In 
1815  Daniel  O'Conneli  fought  with  and  killed 
jfr.  D'Eaterre,  a  member  of  the  Dublin  cor- 
poration, which  the  former  had  stigmatized  as 
a  "  he^arly  "  body.  In  Scotland  duels  have 
net  i)«en  so  common  as  in  Ireland.  In  1822 
James  Staart,  known  by  hie  work  on  the 
United  States,  killed  Sir  Alexander  Boswell  in 
a  duel,  which  grew  out  of  gross  newspaper 
attaeks  on  the  former.  Stnart  was  tried  and  , 
acqnitted.  Francis  Jeffrey,  who  was  of  oonnael 
for  tbe  defence,  went  almost  the  entire  length 
(^  upholding  dnalling,  axid  boldly  assumed  that  | 
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the  man  who  dew  another  tmder  the  cironm- 

stances  that  caused  Stuart  to  slay  Boswell  was 
not  gnilty  of  murder  in  any  sense.  The  court, 
while  it  charged  that  killling  in  a  dnel  was 
murder,  declared  that  there  was  no  evidence 
of  malice  on  the  part  of  Stnart,  and  praised 
his  conduct  on  the  ground;  and  when  the  ac- 
quittal was  given,  Uie  court  congratnlated  him 
on  the  result.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  Bos- 
well, when  a  member  of  parliament,  took  the 
principal  part  in  getting  two  old  Scotch  statutes 
against  duelling  repealed,  one  of  whioh  made 
the  mere  fighting  of  a  dnel,  though  it  should 
have  no  evil  result,  punishable  with  death. — 
The  first  duel  in  America  took  place  in  1621, 
at  PlymoDth,  between  two  serving  men.  They 
were  sentenced  to  be  tied  neck  and  lieels  te- 
gether  for  24  boors,  but  a  portion  of  the  pun- 
ishment was  remitted.  In  1T2S  a  young  man 
named  Woodbridge  was  killed  in  a  duel  t>n 
Boston  common,  by  another  young  man  named 
Phillips.  They  fought  without  seconds,  in  tho 
night  and  with  swords.  Phillips  got  on  board 
a  man-of-war  and  escaped  to  France.  A  great 
sensation  was  caused,  and  a  new  and  severe 
law  against  dnelliug  was  enacted.  There  were 
some  duels  in  the  revolution,  the  most  noted 
being  those  between  Charles  Lee  and  John 
Laurens,  in  which  the  former  woa  wounded, 
and  between  Cadwaloder  and  Conway,  in 
1T78,  in  which  the  latter  received  a  shot  in  the 
bead  from  which  he  recovered.  Button  Gwin- 
nett, one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  was  killed  in  a  duel  with  Gen. 
Mcintosh,  in  May,  1777.  In  17Bfi  Capt  Gnnn 
challenged  Gen.  Greene  twice,  and  threatened  a 

Ecrsonal  assault  when  the  latter  refused  te  meet 
im.  Greene  wrote  to  Washington,  acknowl- 
edging that  if  he  thought  bis  honor  would 
anffer  from  his  refosal  he  would  accept  the 
challenge.  Washington  approved  of  his  course. 
Alexander  Hamilton  was  killed  in  a  duel  with 
Aaron  Burr  in  1804,  the  latter  being  yic« 
president  and  the  former  the  leader  of  the  op- 
position. This  duet  is  allowed  the  first  place 
in  the  history  of  American  private  comoats.  . 
Next  stands  that  between  Capts.  Barron  and 
Decatur,  the  latter  being  killed  and  Barron  se- 
verely wonnded.  Henry  Clay  and  John  Ran- 
dolph fought  in  1836.  Andrew  Jackson  killed 
Charles  Dickinson  in  a  duel,  and  was  engaged 
in  other  "affaire."  Thomas  H.  Benton  killed 
a  Mr,  Lucas,  and  had  other  duels.  In  1841 
Henry  Clay  was  on  the  eve  of  fighting  with 
William  R.  King,  then  a  senator  from  Ala- 
bama. Mr.  Cilley  of  Maine  fooght  with  Mr. 
Graves  of  Kentucky  in  1888,  near  Washington, 
and  the  former  was  killed.  This  duel  cansed 
nearly  as  much  excitement  as  that  between 
Hamilton  and  Burr.  Both  parties  were  mem- 
bers of  congress.  Formerly  duels  were  very 
common  in  the  United  Stetee  navy,  and  val- 
uable lives  were  lost.  Richard  Somers,  who 
is  said  to  have  been  a  mild  man,  fooght  three 
duels  in  one  day.  In  1830  President  Jackson 
cansed  the  names  of  fonr  officers  to  be  struck 
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from  the  navy  roH  b«caiuie  thej  had  been  en- 
gaged in  a  dael.  In  the  northern  states  public 
opinion  has  always  been  against  dnelling;  yet 
at  the  beginning  of  the  century  duelling  was 
oommoa  there,  and  several  daels  were  fought 
in  New  England,  while  the  "code  of  honor" 
was  in  full  force  in  New  York  and  New  Jer- 
sey. Five  ihots  were  exchanged  between  De 
Witt  ClintonandJohnSwartwontinieoa;  and 
a  challenge  passed  between  Mr.  Clinton  and 
Gen.  Dayton  of  New  Jersey  in  1808.  I>ue!8 
have  been  not  infrequent  in  the  different  parts 
of  Britieh  America. — By  the  common  law, 
when  one  of  the  parties  to  a  dael  is  killed,  the 
survivor  and  the  seconds  are  gniltj  of  murder ; 
and  the  participation  in  a  duel,  either  as  prin- 
cipal or  second,  where  there  is  no  fatal  result, 
is  regarded  as  a  misdemeanor.  Many  of  the 
states  have  modified  this  rnle;  in  some  the 
killing  of  a  man  is  punishable  with  death,  in 
others  a  term  of  imprisooment  with  forfeiture 
of  political  rights  is  substituted.  Borne  states 
require  certain  officers  of  state  to  make  oath 
either  that  they  hare  not  within  a  certain 
time  been,  or  will  not  be,  concerned  in  a  duel ; 
and  in  nearly  all  the  daellist  and  his  abettors 
are  disqualified  from  holding  office  or  eierci- 
singtbe  elective  fronobise  for  life,  or  foraterm 
of  years,  according  to  the  issue  of  the  duel.  In 
the  American  naval  and  military  seryioe,  an 
officer  implicated  in  a  duel  with  another,  either 
as  piinoipal  or  second,  is  liable  to  l>e  cashiered ; 
and  an  eqoally  stringent  provision  exists  in 
the  British  senrioe. — See  J.  G.  MUlingan,  "  The 
History  of  Duelling"  (2  vols.,  London,  1841); 
Lorenzo  Sabine,  "  Notes  on  Duels  and  Dnel- 
ling, with  a  preliminary  Historical  Essay " 
(I3mo,  Boston,  1855). 

MEft,  Jahn,  an  American  jurist,  horn  in 
Albany,  N.  T.,  Oct  7,  1T82,  died  on  Stoten 
island,  Ang.  8,  1858.  He  was  the  son  of  Ool. 
William  Duer  of  the  revolutionary  army,  and 
on  his  mother's  side  a  grandson  of  Gen.  Wil- 
liam Alexander,  the  claimant  of  the  Scottish 
earldom  of  Stirling.  Id  his  16th  year  he  en- 
tered the  army,  but  after  two  years  left  the 
service  for  the  study  of  law.  He  commenced 
practice  in  Orange  co.,  N.  Y.,  whence  about 
1830  ho  removed  to  the  city  of  New  York, 
where  he  resided  nntil  his  death.  In  1836  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  to  re- 
vise the  statute  law  of  the  state,  and  affisrded 
valuable  as^stance  in  the  preparation  of  the 
first  half  of  the  work.  In  1849  he  was  elected 
a  justice  of  the  superior  court  of  New  York 
city,  and  in  1857  he  became  the  presiding  jus- 
tice of  the  court.  In  1846  he  published  a 
"  Lecture  on  the  Law  of  Representations  in 
Marine  Insurance,"  and  in  1845-'6  a  treatise 
on  the  "Law  and  Practice  of  Marine  Insu- 
rance "  (3  vols.  8vo),  which  has  become  a  stan- 
dard authority  in  the  United  States.  In  1848 
he  delivered  a  discourse  on  the  life  of  Chan- 
cellor Kent,  and  at  the  time  of  liia  death  was 
editing  "  Dner's  Reports  "  on  the  decisions  of 
the  superior  court.'    The  Gth  volume,  which  he 
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did  not  live  to  complete,  he  revised  while  con- 
fined to  his  bed  by  a  fracture  of  the  thigh. 
DiiFintE,  Jales  IraaU  SttiMu,  a  French 

statesman,  bom  at  Sanjon,  Dec.  4, 1788,  He 
studied  at  Paris,  practised  law  at  Bonrgea,  was 
elected  deputy  for  Suntes  in  18S4,  and  was 
continually  reelected  till  1848,  acting  with  the 
liberal  constitutional  party,  and  exerciwDg great 
induence,  especially  m  regard  to  pnblia  works 
and  finances.  He  was  nominated  councillor 
of  state  by  Thiers  in  1886,  and  became  minis- 
ter of  public  works  in  1889  under  Sonlt,  bnt 
vacated  his  office  in  the  following  year  on  the 
retnm  of  Thiers  to  power.  In  1844  he  was 
elected  vice  president  of  the  chamber,  and  after 
the  revolution  of  Fabraary,  1848,  a  member  of 
the  committee  on  the  constitntion,  and  roinieter 
of  the  interior  nnder  Gen.  Cavaignan.  Under 
the  presidency  of  Louis  Napoleon  be  held  the 
same  office  for  a  short  time  in  1849,  and  after 
the  Mup  d'etat  he  retired  to  private  life.  In 
1871  Thiers  appointed  him  mimster  of  justioc^ 
and  a  special  decree  conferred  on  him  the  vice 
presidency  of  the  council  of  ministera,  which 
offices  he  lost  on  the  accession  of  MaoMahon 
in  1878. 

DV  PiT,  OuiM  Frtifrii  da  (Memy,  a  Frwcb 
savant,  bora  in  Paris,  Sept.  14,  1698,  died  Jnly 
16,  1789.  He  made  new  researches  concern- 
ing phosphorus,  the  barometer,  the  refracting 
p«wer  of  crystals,  the  magnet,  and  electricity. 
He  introduced  the  theory  of  two  kinds  of  elec- 
tricity, the  vitreoas  and  the  reeinoue.  He 
spent  ten  years  in  rearranging  and  improving 
tnejardin  Aa  plantei,  and  mode  it  the  first  es- 
tablishment of  the  kind  in  Europe. 

DUFF,  Ikxaader,  a  Scottish  misnonary,  bom 
near Pitlochrie,  Perthshire, about  1806.  Reen- 
tered the  univeruty  of  St.  Andrews  at  the  age 
of  15,  and  while  a  student  became  intimate 
with  Dr.  Chalmers,  In  the  summer  of  1829 
he  was  licensed  to  preach.  During  the  iMer 
years  of  his  academical  studies  he  was  the  as- 
sociate of  John  Adams  and  John  Urqnhart, 
afterwartl  known  in  connection  with  mianona. 
These  young  atadenta  spent  much  of  their 
leisure  time  in  visiting  the  poor,  distribnting 
tracts,  and  conducting  prayer  meetings  and 
Sunday  schools  in  destitute  parts  of  the  sor- 
rounding  country.  The  churches  in  Scotland 
had  not  yet  undertaken  any  mission  to  the 
heathen.  When  a  mission  to  India  was  re- 
solved npon,  Mr.  Duff  was  selected  as  the  first 
missionary,  and  he  set  sail  toward  the  close 
of  1839.  During  iiia  voyage  he  was  ahip- 
wrecked  on  a  rerf  while  rounding  tlie  cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  again  on  the  coast  of  Ceylon. 
By  the  first  of  these  mishaps  he  and  his  wife 
lost  evei^thing  that  belonged  to  them ;  his 
plans  of  operation,  his  library,  and  papers  were 
all  lost.  In  India  he  was  kindly  received,  but 
not  encouraged  by  his  cmmtrymen.  Rammo- 
liun  Roy,  however,  who  had  considerable  in- 
fluence over  the  natives,  entered  warmly  into 
the  views  of  Duff,  and  with  his  assistance  a 
school  was  commenced  nnder  a  banian  tree 
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ritb  fire  ;oang  men.  The  ihade  of  the  ban- 
un  WIS  Bocm  too  narrow.  The  studies  of  the 
Khool  <rere  aocampanied  with  the  daily  read- 
ing and  eipodtiDn  of  tbe  Scriptures.  The  val- 
oe  of  ]£r.  Duff's  labors  was  very  soon  apparent 
bath  to  the  native  population  tutd  their  BritiBh 
mien.  His  honest;,  perseverance,  and  zeal, 
b  e<auieetion  with  his  varied  gifts  and  talents, 
raoD  give  a  consnanding  influence  to  him  and 
the  Scottish  coU^^  which  be  had  established, 
which  oltimatelj  became  the  largest  institatjon 
of  ila  kind  in  India.  When  intelligence  of  the 
digniption  of  the  church  of  Scotland  in  1848 
reached  C'alcntta,  Dr.  Duff  and  his  brethren 
U  once  and  nnanimanslj  declared  their  ad- 
bereaee  to  the  Free  chnrch,  and  vacated  their 
insCitntioQ,  with  all  its  raloable  librarj  and 
ipfATBtiu.  Dr.  Duff  returned  to  Enrope  in 
1851  to  recruit  bis  health ;  but  he  entered  on 
tbe  reviTsl  of  tbe  raisslonary  spirit  among  the 
British  people,  vi»tjng  the  charobes  even  in 
the  remotest  British  isles.  In  1S54  he  made 
1  Toj'age  to  America,  visited  the  principal 
cities  in  the  northern  and  western  states, 
sod  pawed  through  Canada.  Id  1SG6  he  re- 
tomed  to  India,  but  finally  left  it  in  186S  on 
Mcoont  of  ill  health,  and  was  made  professor 
of  GvangeliBtic  theology  by  the  general  assem- 
bij.  An  endovrment  of  £10,000  had  been 
iwsed  for  this  professorsbip,  but  he  refused  to 
tttepi  any  salary,  stipulating  that  tbe  income 
dioald  b«  given  to  the  cause  of  missions.  Ue 
hsa  published  "  New  Era  for  the  English  Lan- 
gnige  and  Literature  in  India "  (Edinbnrgh, 
ISST),  "India  and  India  Missions''  (1889),  and 
"Letters  on  the  Indian  Rebellion  "  (1853). 

KfnUR,  Fmderkk  Tmple  HmHtM  Hack- 
wmt,  earl  ot,  an  English  statesman  and  author, 
MD  of  the  fonrth  Baron  Dnfferin  and  Helen 
Sdini,  granddanghter  of  Bichard  Brinslej 
SlKridan,  born  Jane  SI,  1626.  He  was  edn- 
cited  at  Eton,  and  at  Cbristchnrch,  Oxford. 
He  SDoreeded  his  father  Jaly  21,  1841,  as  fifth 
BiroD  Dnfferin  and  Clandeboye,  ahd  was  made 
bsroD  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1850.  In 
IBAO  be  waa  sent  by  Lord  Pelmerston  as 
British  coomiissiouer  to  Syria,  to  inquire  into 
tbe  massscre  of  Christians  there.  In  October, 
IMS,  he  married  Harriet  Georgina  Hamilton, 
wiu)  is  diatingnished  as  the  anther  of  "The 
Hon.  Impolsia  Gaahingtoo,"  a  lively  satire  il- 
lutrsted  from  her  own  drawings,  describing 
tbe  tour  of  a  faabionable  lady  in  Egypt.  He 
Tis  under  secretary  of  state  for  India  16d4-'S, 
ud  fbr  war  ISSO-'? ;  was  made  chancellor  of  - 
the  duchy  of  Laocaater  in  1888 ;  was  created 
Viscount  Clandeboye  and  earl  of  Dufferin  in 
NoTember,  1871 ;  and  was  appointed  governor 
feDeral  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  June  ], 
1872.  He  is  the  author  of  "  Letters  from  High 
latitodea,"  a  narrative  of  a  yacht  voyage  to 
IceUod  in  18S9  (London,  1860),  a  new  and 
fBlsrged  edition  of  whteb  was  published  at 
UoDtres)  in  1878. 
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farmer,  became  a  jonrnalist  at  the  age  of  IS, 
and  for  several  years  edited  a  newspaper  at 
Belfast.  While  thna  engaged  he  studied  law 
and  was  called  to  the  bar,  but  never  practised. 
In  1842  he  established  the  "  Nation  ''  in  Dnb- 
lin,  a  publication  strongly  in  the  interest  of 
O'Connell  and  the  advocates  of  repeal  of  the 
union;  and  in  1844  he  was  imprisoned  with 
O'Connell  and  tbe  prominent  repealers.  In 
1848  he  was  tried  witti  Smith  O'Brien,  Thomas 
Francis  Meagher,  and  others,  for  sedition,  bnt 
was  acquitted.  He  then  revived  the  "  Nation," 
which  had  been  suspended,  and  advocated 
various  social  reforms  for  Ireland,  and  between 
18G3  and  1866  represented  New  Roes  in  par- 
liament In  the  latter  year  he  emigrated  to 
Australia,  where  be  has  been  a  member  of 
the  colonial  legislature,  and  of  the  ministry. 
In  18T1  he  became  prime  minister  of  the  o(^o- 
ny,  and  in  1873  was  knighted.  He  is  the  an- 
ther of  "Ballad  Poetry  of  Ireland." 

DCFOlfH,  GalBsaae  Heart,  a  Swiss  general, 
born  in  Constance,  Sept  15,  1T87.  He  waa  edu- 
cated in  Geneva  and  Paris,  entered  the  French 
army,  obtained  a  commission  in  1809,  served  in 
the  last  campaigns  of  Napoleon,  and  distinguish- 
ed himself  during  the  hundred  days.  When  Ge- 
neva was  restored  to  Switzerland,  he  became 
a  citizen  of  the  repahlio,  and  in  1881  was  made 
chief  of  the  staff  of  a  corps  destined  to  defend 
its  neutrality.  He  was  intmsted  with  the 
management  of  tbe  military  school  at  Than, 
and  with  the  survey  of  Switzerland.  When 
the  organization  of  the  Sonderbund,  and  the 
apprehended  intervention  of  foreign  powers, 
seemed  to  threaten  the  existence  of  the  con- 
federation in  184T,  he  was  chosen  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  federal  forces,  and  rapidly  sup- 
pressed the  civil  war.  In  1864  he  was  pres- 
ident of  an  international  eonncil  in  regard  to 
the  treatment  of  tbe  wounded,  which  resulted 
in  the  convention  of  Ang.  2S  between  12  Eu- 
ropean states.  Ue  is  the  author  of  I>»  la  for- 
tification permanent^  (1824),  Oiomitrie  per- 
Stctim,  &c.  (1627),  Memeirt*  tur  Vartilterit 
t  aneUn*  et  ivr  eelle  du  moj/eii  Agt  (1840), 
and  Manuel  da  taetiqve  (1842). 

DCFOIIR,  Um,  a  French  uatoralist,  bom  abont 
1782,  died  at  St.  Sever,  Landes,  in  April,  186S. 
He  studied  medicine  at  Montpellier,  and  after 
taking  part  in  the  Spanish  campaign  of  1628 
as  army  physician,  he  settled  m  St.  Sever. 
Besides  nnmerons  airticies  scattered  in  periodi- 
cal publications,  be  wrote  Rtlation  de  voyage 
dam  let  montagne*  tnavditet  (1821);  Rteher- 
cha  anatomiqvet  et  phytiologiqve*  »ur  Ue  he- 
miptiree  (4to,  1838) ;  Eieai  tur  guelqvet  pointt 
de  Cetat  aetvel  de  la  phytiq'ue  et  de  la  ehimie 
(1858) ;  Proprietet  de*  vegetavx  et  leun  appli- 
eatioTte  d  Calimentatxon,  la  mideeint,  la  tein- 
(ure,&o.  (1801). 

DcnENOir,  Plctre  iraaad,  a  French  geol- 
ogist and  mineralogist,  bom  at  Sevran,  Seine- 
et-Oise,  in  1792,  died  in  Paria,  March  20,  1857. 
His  mother  Adelaide  (1765-1826)  was  a  poet- 
ess of  merit     His  first  eeaay  appeared  in 
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1819,  and  was  followed  by  a  great  variety 
of  papers  on  mineralogy  and  geology,  wliioh 
gained  him  a  higli  reputation.  His  eijdora- 
tioDB  in  aoathem  France  and  in  the  Pyre- 
nees led  him  to  develop  the  theory  of  meta- 
morphism.  H«  explored  the  vicinity  of  Na- 
ples, sod  in  his  essay  entitled  Bet  Urraint  vol- 
caniquei  de*  enviroru  .da  Naplt*  he  loaintaina 
that  Here alaneam  and  Pompeii  were  destroy- 
ed by  a  landslide  from  Vesuviua.  With  Elia  de 
Beanmonthe  explored  between  1823  and  ISSfl 
TdrioQS  parts  of  France,  England,  and  northern 
Spain,  the  principal  result  of  which  was  the 
great  geolojpeal  map  of  France,  with  8  vols,  of 
tent,  published  in  1841.  Another  product  of 
their  oommon  labors  was  the  Voyagt  tnital- 
Ivrj/ioTie  <n  Angletem  (8  vols,  Svo,  1837 ;  en- 
larged ed.,  18ST->9).  (See  &lib  db  Beauhoitt.) 
Be  waa  one  of  the  most  active  members  of  the 
academy  of  miners,  director  of  the  school  of 
mines,  and  professor  of  mineralogy  and  geol- 
ogy. He  introduced  a  new  classification  of 
nunerals  based  upon  crystallt^rBphy,  promoted 
in  various  other  ways  the  stady  of  mineralogy 
and  meteorology,  and  pobiished  a  Traiti  de 
miniralogie  (2d  ed.,  enlarged,  4  vols.  Svo  and 
1  vol.  of  plates,  Paris,  1856-'9), 

DV  FBEBNE,  Cbulcs.    See  Dc  Oamqe. 

DORESNOY,  GhartN  llpbame,  a  French  paint- 
er and  poet,  born  in  Paris  in  ISll,  died  at 
Villiers-le-Bel,  near  Paris,  in  1665.  His  pic- 
tures are  correct,  but  not  otherwise  remark- 
able, and  he  is  now  chiefly  remembered  as  the 
author  of  a  Latin  poem  entitled  De  Arte  Ora- 
phica,  which  has  been  translated  into  French 
by  Boger  de  Piles,  and  by  several  since  him, 
an'l  three  times  into  English,  viz. ;  into  prose 
by  Dryden  (4to,  London,  189G)  and  by  W.ills 
(4to,  1764),  and  into  verse  by  William  Mason, 
with  notes  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  (4to,  York, 
1783). 

DUFRESKY,  OirlM  Ufttn,  a  French  drama- 
tist, bom  in  Paris  in  1618,  died  there,  Oct.  6, 
1724.  He  was  descended  from  Henry  IV.  by 
one  of  the  mistresses  of  that  monarch,  known 
as  la  belle  jardiniirt,  -  He  eiyoyed  the  favor 
of  Louis  XIV.,  wrote  some  excellent  comedies, 
and  had  great  skill  as  s  landscape  gardener. 
Among  his  most  snocessftil  comedies  are  L'ei- 
prit  de  eontradietion.  La  coquette  de  tillage, 
and  Le  fata  tineire.  His  Poesiai  diveTtee  are 
also  praised.  A  selection  of  his  works  was 
published  at  Paris  in  2  vols,  in  1810. 

DDGDALE,  Sir  WIBaH,  an  English  antiquary, 
bom  m  Shustoke,  Warwickshire,  Sept.  13, 1605, 
died  tliere,  Feb.  10,  1686.    He  was  educated 

tartly  in  the  free  school  of  Coventry,  partly  by 
is  father,  was  made  porsuivant  at  arms  extra- 
ordinary ander  the  title  of  Blanch  Lyon  in 
1688,  became  garter  principal  king  at  arms  in 
1677.  and  was  knighted.  In  lft41  exact  drafts 
of  all  the  monuments  in  Westminster  abbey 
and  In  many  of  the  charches  of  England,  with 
copies  of  their  inscriptions,  were  made  under 
his  saperinteudence  and  deposited  in  Sir  Chris- 
topher Hatton's  library.     With  Boger  Dode- 
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worth  he  projected  the  publication  of  the  char- 
ters and  descriptions  of  all  the  monasteries  of 
the  kingdom ;  and  he  collected  from  the  Bod- 
leian and  other  Oxford  librariea,  from  the 
tower  records,  the  Cottonian  library,  and  the 
papers  of  AndrS  Duchesne,  materials  for  the 
work,  the  first  volume  of  which,  in  Latin,  was 
pablisbed  in  London  in  1655,  under  tlie  title  of 
Momutieoji  Anglwanwti ;  vols.  iL  and  iii.  were 
issued  in  1661  and  1S7S ;  a  new  enlarged  and 
iUostrated  edition,  in  6  vols,  crown  folio,  was 
published  in  iei7-'80.  This  edition  was  re- 
printed at  London  in  8  vols.  fol.  in  1846.  Sev- 
eral abridgments  of  the  work  have  been  made 
in  English.  Among  Dugdale's  other  contribn- 
tions  to  history  are  the  "  Antiquities  of  War- 
wickshire" (fol.,  1656),  one  of  the  best  worka 
of  the  kind  ever  pnljlished;  "History  of  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral  "  (fol.,  16B8) ;  "  History  of  Im- 
banking  and  Drayning  of  divers  Fenns  and 
Marshes"  (fol.,  1662);  "  Origine*  Jttridicala, 
or  Historical  Memoirs  of  the  En^sh  Laws, 
Courts  of  Justice,  Forms  of  Trial,  Punishment 
in  Cases  Criminal,  Law  Writers,"  Ac.  (1066); 
"The  Baronage  of  England,  or  an  Historical 
Acconnt  of  the  Lives  and  most  memorable 
Actions  of  our  English  Nobility"  (8  vols,  fol,, 
1675-'6);  "A  Short  View  of  the  late  Troubles 
in  England"  (Oxford,  1881);  "Ancient  Uaage 
in  bearing  of  such  Ensigns  of  Honor  as  are 
commonly  called  Arms  "(Oxford,  1S8I);  "A 
Perfect  Copy  of  all  Summons  of  the  Nobil- 
ity to  the  Great  Councils  and  Parliaments 
of  this  Realme,  from  the  XLIX.  of  Henry  the 
Illd.  until  ttiese  present  Times"  (London,  1685). 
Dngdale  also  completed  the  3d  volnme  of  Sir 
Henry  Spelman's  Concilia.  His  "  Life,  Diary, 
and  Correspondence,"  with  an  index  to  hia 
MS,  collections,  many  of  which  are  preserved 
in  the  Ashmolean  museum  at  Oxford,  was  pub- 
lished at  London  in  1837  by  William  Hamper. 
DCfiONG,  a  herbivorous  cetacean,  of  the  ge- 
nns  dugungut  (LaoSpMe)  or  halieore  (lUiger), 
the  only  genns  of  ite  family,  and  the  only  un- 
disputed species  of  the  genus ;  the  Malay  name 
is  diiyon^,  and  the  scientific  halieore  Indieu* 
(Deam.)  or  H.  dugung  (F.  Ouvier).  The  gen- 
eral shape  is  fish-like ;  the  head  is  small  in 
proportion  to  the  body,  and  separated  from  it 
by  a  slight  cervical  depression;  there  is  no 
dorsal  fin,  and  the  horizontal  tail  is  crescent- 
shaped  ;  there  are  no  posterior  limbs,  bnt  the 
anterior  are  like  cetacean  paddles  without  any 
trace  of  nails  or  division  into  fingers.  The 
npper  lip  is  very  targe,  thick,  obliquely  tmnca- 
ted,  forming  a  blunt  snout  such  as  wonld  bo 
made  by  cutting  off  an  elephant's  trunk  near 
the  month ;  the  anterior  portion  is  covered 
with  soft  papille,  with  a  few  stJfiT  bristles ;  the 
lips  have  a  corneous  edging  which  assists  it  in 
tenring  sea  weeds  from  the  bottom.  In  the 
old  animal  the  incisors  are  two  above  and  Done 
below,  large,  but  nearly  covered  by  the  tumid 
and  movable  lip ;  in  the  yoong,  the  upper  per- 
manent incisors  are  preceded  by  two  decidiioDS 
ones,  and  there  are  nx  or  eight  lower  incisors 
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vhieh  flj]  and  are  oot  encoeeded  b;  permanent 
DDes.  The  molara  in  the  adult  are  f  z|,  Bimpie 
tad  elliptical,  in  the  jonng  JzJ,  far  back  on 
tbe  bomoDtal  portion  of  the  Jaw  ;  the  grinding 
luriice  presenta  an  outer  rim  of  enamel,  with 
ihe  central  irorj  portion  slightly  depressed; 
ttiev  have  no  proper  roots,  and  grow  as  long 
'  u  ihej  can  be  of  use  to  the  animal.  The  skin 
a  thick  and  imooth,  with  a  few  scattered 
brialea;  the  color  is  blniah  above  and  white 
bcBcath ;  the  mammffl  are  two,  and  pectoral ; 
llie  fins  are  naed  ttot  onlj  for  swimmiDg,  but 
for  crawling  along  the  bottom.  The  crania! 
bones  are  dense  and  large,  with  loose  cowiec- 
doas  where  anf  sutures  exist.  The  intertnax- 
illuitfl  are  very  large,  extending  back  as  far 
as  the  middle  of  the  temporal  fosss,  and  bent 
down  at  a  right  angle  over  the  symphysis  of 
the  lower  jaw,  terminating  nearly  on  a  level 
with  its  lower  mar^n;  tbis  '     ~  ' 

tlie  a  ■  "         -  ■■      ■ 


la  also  the  nostrils  are  displaced  upward,  dif: 


fereol  from  the  allied  manatee,  so  tbat  their 
flpeoiug  is  tarned  up  as  in  the  typical  cetacea ; 
indeed,  this  aoimal  oomea  nearer  than  its  con- 
quer to  the  whales  in  its  forked  tail,  absence 
nf  ntila,  and  superior  opening  of  the  nostrils, 
lie  whole  skull  (and  especially  tbe  frontal 
l>0Des)  is  comparatively  Hhort ;  the  parietal 
WfJx  are  widely  separated ;  there  is  no  bony 
t«(ilariiiin,  no  aella  turcica,  very  few  and  small 
<1«iUDgs  in  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid 
«»%  and  the  optic  foramina  are  converted 
into  a  JoD|r  and  narrow  canal.  T!ie  lower  jaw 
oirresponds  to  the  angle  of  the  intermaiiita- 
rits,  and  is  bent  downward  at  the  symphysis ; 
on  its  anterior  surface  are  three  or  four  rough 
Mid  shallow  alveoli,  sometimes  coBtaining  ru- 
dincotary  incisore.  The  cervical  vertebrffi  are 
7.  s^arate;  the  dorsals  18,  with  spinous  pro- 
<i«iet  beni  back  and  elongated  from  the  first 
to  the  last,  and  of  tbe  same  length  as  the 
transverse;  the  Inmhar  3,  with  long  spinons 
ud  transverse  proceases ;  one  sacral,  to  which 
rnditaentaiy  pelvic  bones  are  suspended ;  can- 
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dais  about  24,  with  chevron  bones  for  the  ante- 
rior three  fourths,  and  becoming  flattened  pos- 
teriorly. The  ribs  are  18,  less  tliick  and  dense 
than  those  of  the  manatee,  the  first  8  attached 
by  cartilages  to  the  sternum ;  the  shoulder  blade 
is  large,  with  the  anterior  angle  rounded,  the 
posterior  extended  backward  with  a  concave 
margin ;  the  spine  is  prominent,  and  the  acrO' 
mioQ  and  coracoid  processes  are  pointed ;  the 
bnmerus  is  short,  thick,  with  a  prominent  del- 
toid ridge ;  the  radius  and  ulna  ore  vsrj  short, 
rounded,  ancbylosed  at  each  end  ;  the  carpal 
bones  are  4,  in  two  rows;  the  thumb  is  rudi- 
mentary, its  metacarpal  bone  small  and  point- 
ed; the  other  metacarpals  are  flattened,  with 
three-jointed  phalanges.  The  tongue  is  thick, 
the  anterior  upper  surface  with  cuticular  spines, 
and  on  each  side  at  the  base  a  homy,  retrovert- 
ed,  pointed  process.  The  stomach  is  divided 
into  two  portions,  the  cardiac  large  and  globu- 
lar, the  pyloric  narrower;  at  the  constriolioD 
between  the  two  are  two  tubular  caacal  pro- 
longations as  in  some  pachyderms,  and  at  the 
cardiac  end  is  a  rounded  glandular  mass  as  in 
some  rodents;  the  intestines  are  14  times  as 
long  as  tbe  body,  and  the  cieoum  is  simple  and 
heart-shaped.  The  liver  is  transversely  ob- 
long, with  one  large  and  three  small  lobes; 
the  gall  bladder  is  present,  elongated,  receiving 
bile  directly  from  the  hepatic  ducts;  the  spleen 
is  very  small  and  rounded.  The  heart  has  its  ' 
ventricles  deeply  cleft,  bnt  not  affecting  the 
circulation;  the  capacity  of  the  pulmonary 
artery  is  very  great,  to  accommodate  the  delay 
of  the  blood  in  the  Kings  during  submersion. 
The  lungs  are  very  long,  fiattened,  one  fourth 
as  long  as  the  body;  the  superficial  air  cells 
are  largo,  the  dorsal  extent  is  great,  the  trachea 
divides  high  up,  and  the  bronchi  are  long,  as 
in  marine  turtles;  the  cartilages  of  the  bron- 
chial tubes  are  continned  spirally  into  each 
other.  The  sense  of  smell  most  be  dull;  the 
eye  ia  very  small  and  convex,  with  a  nictita- 
ting membrane  beside  the  lids;  the  external 
orifice  of  the  ear  is  hardly  perceptible ;  the 
nasal  openings  are  two.  parabolic  slits,  whose 
semilunar  edge  acts  as  a  valve;  the  interior 
of  the  cheeks,  according  to  F.  Guvier,  is  en- 
tirely covered  with  strong  hairs.  The  usual 
length  of  the  dngong  is  from  8  to  10  fl.,  thongh 
it  has  been  seen  as  long  as  20  ft. ;  it  is  found 
in  the  seas  of  tlie  East  ln<lie3,  e9i>eciallj  in  the 
Malayan  archipelago,  never  on  land,  rarely  if 
ever  in  fresh  water,  but  generally  In  troops 
where  the  depth  is  not  more  than  three  fatb- 
oniB.  Its  food  consists  of  fuci  and  alga,  and 
it  browses  on  the  marine  vegetation  as  a  cow 
does  on  land.  It  yields  little  or  no  oil,  but  is 
hunted  by  the  Unlays  for  its  flesh,  which  re- 
sembles young  beef,  and  is  tender  and  palata- 
ble. It  ia  generally  speared,  and  at  night,  es- 
pecially during  the  northern  monsoon,  at  the 
mouths  of  rivers,  when  the  aea  is  calm.  The 
affection  of  the  mother  for  her  young  is  very 
remarkable.  In  the  Bed  sea  is  a  species  called 
H.  tabemaculoTuia  by  Rflppell,  from  bis  be- 
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lief  that  the  Hebrews  covered  with  Its  Bkin 
their  tabernaole  and  ssored  ark;  this  is  gea- 
erallr  oonwdered  a  mere  variet7.  An  allied 
foasil  genDB,  halitkeriam  (Kaup),  is  found  in 
the  tertiary  caloareoae  depoaits  of  Europe. 
(See  Mamateb.) 

nUGUlT-IEOnil,  ■<■«,  a  French  admiral, 
bom  in  St  Ualo,  June  10,  1678,  died  in  Farin, 
Sept.  27,  17SS.  He  distingniBhed  himself  as 
oommander  of  a  privateer  in  the  war  against 
England  and  Holland,  and  liouis  XIV.  present- 
ed him  with  a  sword,  and  in  1S97  gave  him 
the  command  of  a  vessel  in  the  navy.  In  the 
war  of  the  Spanish  sucoession  he  captured 
more  than  SOO  merchant  ships  and  SO  ships  of 
war.  Bot  the  exploit  which  won  him  the  most 
renown  was  the  oaptore  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  in 
1711,  whiohbroaght  an  immense  sum  of  money 
to  the  French  government.  He  was  as  gener- 
ons  and  modest  as  be  was  brave. 

DD  GOiSCLlK,  Bertnud,  constable  of  France, 
bom  near  Rennes,  Brittany,  about  1814,  died 
near  ChUeannenf  de  Randon,  Languedoc,  July 
18,  1380.  He  belonged  to  an  ancient  family, 
and  though  dall  at  his  studies  eioelled  in  isy 
sports  and  manly  exercises.  In  the  tourna- 
ment given  at  Rennes  in  1S38  in  honor  of  the 
marriage  of  Charles  de  Blois  with  Jeanne  de 
Penthilvre,  he  nnseated  the  best  knights  of 
_  Brittany,  and  bore  away  the  great  prize.  In 
the  war  between  the  rival  claimants  of  the 
dnkedom  of  Brittany,  the  coant  of  Blois  and 
Jean  de  Montfort,  he  joined  the  former,  and 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  bsnd  of  adven- 
turers. After  the  defeat  and  capture  of  Oharles 
he  was  one  of  the  Breton  noblemen  who  went 
to  England  to  treat  for  his  release.  After  the 
battle  of  Poitiers  in  1866,  Rennes  bemg  be- 
sieged by  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  Bu  Guesclin 
forced  his  way  into  the  place  with  a  few  fol- 
lowers, and  defended  it  till  the  siege  was  raised 
in  June,  1867.  Charles  de  Blois  gave  him  in 
recompense  the  lordship  of  La  Roche  d'Airien. 
Charles  Y.  sent  him  with  a  body  of  troops 
against  the  combined  foroes  of  England  and 
Navarre,  over  which  he  gained  a  great  victory 
at  Oocherel,  on  the  banks  of  the  Enre,  in  May, 
1864.  For  this  be  was  made  connt  of  Longiie- 
viUe  and  marshal  of  Normandy.  In  the  latter 
part  of  this  year,  however,  he  was  defeated 
and  taken  prisoner  by  Sir  John  Chandos  at 
Auray  in  Brittany.  Peace  being  concluded 
with  England,  Dn  Ouesctin's  companies  began 
to  plander  the  richest  provmces  of  France ; 
and  to  rid  the  kingdom  of  them  Charles  pro- 
Otlred  the  release  of  their  leader  at  a  ransom 
of  100,000  crowns.  Du  Guesclin  persuaded 
them  to  follow  him  in  a  cmsade  against  the 
Uoora  of  Spain,  althongb  his  real  object  was 
to  aid  Henry  of  Trastamare  in  his  struggle 
with  his  brother  Pedro  the  Cruel  for  the  throne 
of  Castile.  On  their  way  southward  they 
levied  100,000  francs  upon  tlie  pope  at  Avi- 
gnon, besides  exacting  from  him  absolution  and 
his  blessing.  They  fonnd  little  difficulty  in 
eatablishing  H^ry  npon  the  throne,  but  Don 
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Pedro  havhig  secured  the  alliance  of  England, 
they  were  defeated  by  the  Black  Prince,  and 
Dn  Guesclin  was  captured  (1367).  The  con- 
queror, hearing  it  mmored  that  he  feared  to  re- 
lease bis  captive,  offered  to  ransmu  him  for  100 
francs  or  less  if  he  chose.  Uu  Guesclin  de- 
.  dared  th^t  he  was  worth  100,000  gold  florins, 
I  and  that  if  the  kings  of  France  and  Caetila 
would  not  ransom  him  there  was  not  a  woman 
in  the  kingdom  who  would  not  contribnte  to 
the  sum.  On  his  release  he  again  joined 
Henry,  whom  he  firmly  placed  on  the  throne, 
after  defeating  Don  Pedro.  He  was  created 
constable  of  France  in  1870,  and  for  several 
years  was  employed  in  the  west  and  aoath 
against  the  English,  regaining  many  places 
long  occupied  by  them.  The  duke  of  Brittany, 
foncying  himself  threatened  by  Charles,  Bonght 
the  alliance  of  England,  whereupon  Charles 
invaded  ihe  province  and  declared  its  aaoexa- 
tion  to  France.  In  consoqueoce  of  this  Dn 
Guesclin  resigned  his  office,  and  departed  for 
the  ooort  of  Castile.  He  paused  before  Randon, 
which  was  be»eged  by  a  French  army  ander 
Marshal  Ssncerre,  and  there  sickened  and  died 
the  day  before  the  capitulation.  The  com- 
mander of  the  garrison,  marching  out  at  the 
bead  of  his  troops,  pieced  the  keys  of  the  for- 
tress npon  the  dead  body  of  the  hero,  who  was 
finally  bnried  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Denia,  by 
the  side  of  the  kings  of  France.  Bit^traphies 
of  Da  Gnesctia  are  numerons.  Among  the 
more  recent  are  those  of  Bonill^  Hutoire  dt 
Berlrand  du  Ouetelin  (Paris,  1887:  Tours, 
1843),  Pallet  (Rouen,  133S-'6S),  B£rard  (Dinan, 
1862),  and  Jamison  (London,  18&4). 

DU  HILDE,  Jea>  BaptMe,  a  French  geogra- 
pher, bom  in  Paris,  Feb.  1,  1674,  died  Ang.  18, 
174S.  In  1708  be  beoame  a  Jesuit,  and  was 
afterward  appointed  to  edit  the  letters  of 
missionaries  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
and  especially  in  China.  The  result  was  two 
works  which  contributed  largely  to  geographi- 
cal knowledge:  Lettre*  id^antet  at  eurieuta 
eeritei  du  miMiont  itrangiret,  edited  by  Du 
Halde  from  the  9th  to  the  Sflth  volume  inclu- 
sive; aiiDeieriptionffio(p'tyihigve,hi*UT%fv«, 
ehTotu>loffigv«,  poiiligvt  ttpkytique  de  Pern- 
pire  de  la  Chine  at  de  la  Tartarta  ehirioiia  (4 
vols,  fol.,  Paris,  1786).  An  English  transla- 
tion of  the  latter  was  published  in  London  (4 
vols.  8vo.  1786,  1744;  2  vols,  fol.,  1742).  Th« 
Lettrm  id\flanta  have  been  translated  into 
German,  and  a  selection  from  the  earlier  vol- 
umes appeared  in  London  in  1748,  in  3  vols. 
Svo,  entitied  "Jesuits'  Letters." 

DtlHlNEL,  Jean  Maris  CsMtaH,  a  French 
mathematician,  bom  in  St.  JIalo  in  1797,  died 
in  Paris  in  May,  1872.  He  was  a  graduate  of 
the  polytechnic  school,  and  a  teacher  there  for 
neariy  50  years.  In  1840  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  academy  of  aoienoes,  and  in  18.51 
titular  professor  of  the  faculty  of  sciences.  He 
was  one  of  the  best  mathematicians  of  the 
century.  His  principal  works  are  Covn  d« 
mieaHique  de  eiecU  pelyUehniqv*  (3  vola., 
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ISiS-'eX  and  Ha  mithodet  dans  hi  mimMi 
it raiiannemanf  (1866  utM^X 

Bewi,  a  remark&ble  wd  nearl;  isolated 
moosCaiD  in  the  Btat«  of  Onayana,  Veneznelo, 
•boot  20  m.  N.  E.  of  the  junction  of  the  Oasi- 
foiwis  aod  the  Orinoco;  Ut.  S"  10'  N.,  loD. 
«'  18'  W.  Althongh  it  is  only  aboot  8,000 
ft.  in  heig'fat,  it  is  eo  iiearlj  perpendicular  tbat 
iununinif  haa  never  yet  been  reached  b;  man. 
la  S.  and  W.  aides  are  bare  and  aton j  to  the 
tep;  the  otbers,  'wliich  are  less  steep,  are  cov- 
BTM  with  dense  forests.  At  the  beginning' 
ud  end  of  the  rainr  season  small  shifting 
GoiDM  ore  Been  to  plaj  aboat  the  highest 
jMib,  induiiini;  the  belief  that  the  mountain 
id  s  volcano ;  bat  tbej  are  probably  dne  to 
pKOQS  «xhalation0.  Its  rook  crystals  and 
qurties  were  once  taken  for  diamontla  aod 
emenlda,  to  whicb  er^r  the  misdon  of  Eame- 
niit,  a  few  miles  f^m  its  base,  owes  its  name. 
Tb«  motmtain  serves  as  a  landnai-k  to  the 
trtTtlleron  the  Orinoco  for  a  great  distance. 

DBILnPS)  Caiaa  HcpM,  consul  of  Gome  in  260 
B.  C^  noted  for  his  naval  victory  over  the 
GuthaginiaQa,  tlie  first  eaceees  ever  obtained 
bj  the  Romana  on  the  sea.  The  battle  was 
fon^t  off  Mylv  in  Sicily,  and  the  trinmph  of 
Dimiui  is  attribnted  to  his  invention  of  grap- 
pling irons,  which  enabled  his  men  to  fight 
Ibe  enemy  hand  to  hand.  On  his  return  to 
Rema  he  was  honored  with  a  magnificent  tri- 
imph,  and  a  colnma  was  raised  to  oommemo- 
nU  the  event. 

DCBBGKA,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  province 
of  t^  Shine,  16  m.  N.  by£.  of  DQsseldorf,  near 
ibe  confluence  of  the  Ruhr  with  the  Bhine, 
cethe  railway  from  Cologne  to  Uinden;  pop. 
m  1ST1,  30,E20.  It  is  surrounded  with  dila]^- 
ittsi  w^s,  has  a  f^ynmasiam,  a  female  high 
Khool,  a  library,  a  botanic  garden,  and  man- 
nfscCoriea  of  wooUens,  cotton,  velvet,  leather, 
tobsMO,  and  porcelain.  In  the  vicinity  are 
titeouve  sagar  refineries  and  iron  forges. 

DUAftDIll,  F^lx,  a  French  uaturaliflt,  bom 
in  Toots,  April  B,  1601,  died  April  8,  1660. 
He  was  lite  son  of  a  poor  watohmater,  and  was 
dependent  on  bis  own  ezertitHts  for  his  ednca- 
Ijon.    From  1827  to  1B34  he  liad  charge  of  the 
paUic  coarse  of  lectnres   in  To:Drs  on  geom- 
etiy  and  cbemiHtry  as  implied  to  the  arts.    In 
ttie  latter  year  be  went  to  Paris  to  prepare  a 
gMdogical  deaoription  of  Tooraine,  but  was 
persuaded  by  Dntrochet  to  turn  his  attention 
to  soOloKy.    He  devoted  himself  ohietly  to  in- 
vestigations among  the  infusoria,  and  arrived 
at  cascloBiotiB  which  led  him  to  oppose  the 
theories  of  Ehrenlierg  and  to  make  a  new  olas- 
rifieatiiH).     In  1889  he  was  appointed  professor 
<rf  mineralogy  at  Toulouse,  and  afterward  of 
botany  and  zoology  at  Kennes.     His  principal 
works  are:    Obtenatum*  ttir  Ut  rhitopodee 
(1856);  Promtnadet  (Fun  naturaluU  (18S7) ; 
Eittoire    natwalU    d£t   eoopkyttt   infutoiret 
0841);   Manvel  eotnplet  da   Vobtenatew  av. 
mieroieopt  (1842) ;  and  Sittoirt  natvrelle  det 
Mmindtt  (1S44J.     He  left  nnfiniabed  a  work 
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entitled  Hutoirt  nalvrelU  dai  toophyU*  M»,i- 
nodtTTne*,  which  was  edited  and  published  by 
M.  Hup«  in  1861.  He  founded  in  183B  S  sci- 
entific journal  entitled  Hermit. 

DSJASDIK,  Kanl,  a  Dutch  painter,  bom  in 
Amsterdam  about  1640,  died  in  Venice,  Nov. 
20,  1678.  He  was  a  papil  of  Bergbem ;  studied 
in  Italy,  where  his  pictures  were  very  popular ; 
went  to  Lyons,  got  into  debt,  and  married  his 
landlady,  whom  he  soon  deserted,  and  returned 
to  Amsterdam.  To  escape  from  his  wife  he 
ageia  went  to  Italy.  On  his  death  the  Vene- 
tian senate  paid  him  nnusQal  honors.  In  spite 
of  dissipation,  he  left  a  great  number  of  paint- 
ings, prmcipally  of  pastoral  scenes  and  animals. 

BfHE  (Lat.  dvx,  a  leader;  Fr.  dve),  a  title 
belonging  oripnally  to  the  commanders  of  ar- 
mies. In  the  later  periods  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire it  detignated  the  military  governor  of  a 
district,  and  until  the  tune  of  Theodo^us  the 
rank  of  dukes  was  esteemed  inferior  to  that  of 
counts.  Sobsequently  their  dignity  greatly  in-  ( 
creased,  several  provinces  often  became  snh- 

nto  a  single  duke,  and  the  title  was  not 
ained  by  conquerors  such  as  Alaric  and 
Attila  The  northern  barbarians  who  invaded 
the  territories  of  declining  Rome  adopted,  if 
they  had  not  before  borrowed,  the  titles  of 
duke  and  count;  but  among  these  martial 
tribes  the  dukes,  as  military  chieftains,  acquired 
a  decided  preeminence  over  the  counts,  who 
both  in  the  ByEantine  and  western  empires  had 
been  employed  chiefly  in  civil  offices.  Under 
the  successors  of  Chariemagne,  the  governors 
of  provinces  generally  assumed  the  title  of 
duke,  and  achieved  an  almost  absolute  inde- 
pendence. The  kings  of  France  finally  re- 
united to  the  crown  the  dukedoms  which  h^ 
been  severed  from  it;  and  the  dncal  sover- 
eignty being  extinguished,  the  name  has  re- 
mained in  France  only  as  a  hereditary  tide  of 
dignity.  Prior  to  the  revolution  dukes  were 
created  by  letters  patent  of  the  king,  and  were 
of  three  kinds,  of  which  those  designated  as 
dukes  and  peers  held  the  first  rank,  and  bad  a 
seat  in  parliament,  and  certain  honors  and  pre- 
rogatives at  court.  The  dignity  of  the  second 
class  or  hereditary  dukes  was  transmissible  to 
their  male  children,  bat  that  of  the  dukes  by 
brevet  ceased  with  Ujemselvea.  The  ducal  and 
all  other  titlea'cf  nobility,  abolished  at  the  com- 
menoement  of  the  revolntion,  were  reSstab- 
lished  in  1806.  The  rank  of  duke  in  the  royal 
family  of  France  was  superior  to  that  of  prince, 
inferior  sometimes  to  that  of  count,  and  always 
to  that  of  dauphin.  In  other  great  families 
also  the  title  was  higher  than  tbat  of  prince. 
In  Germany,  where  the  idea  of  sovereignty  is 
inseparable  from  the  ducal  dignity,  this  title 
(Ger.  Bertog)  comes  immediately  after  that  of 
royalty.  Under  the  emperor  Henry  IV.  dukes 
began  to  usurp  those  sovereign  rights  which 
they  have  since  exercised,  end  six  dukedoms 
were  then  established.  Several  of  the  primi- 
tive dukes  have  exchanged  their  titie  for  that 
of  grand  duke.    The  princes  of  the  house  of 
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Anatria  bear  the  title  of  archdoke.  The  title 
of  duke,  or  proper!;  prince  (Rubs.  Kniath),  was 
originally  borne  by  the  czars  of  RusBia,  and 
that  of  grand  dnke  or  grand  prince  still  distiu- 
gnislies  the  princes  of  that  house.  The  kings 
of  Poland  were  grand  dnkas  or  grand  prinoes 
of  Lithoania.  Italy  until  recentlj  had  aeversl 
sovereign  dukes,  as  the  grand  duka  of  Tnscanj, 
and  the  dukea  of  Modena  and  Farmo.  Tb 
title  exists  also.in  the  Netlicriands,  and  in  Eoi 
tngal  and  Spain. — In  England  the  dukedom 
the  highest  dignity  in  the  peerage.  It  was  ic 
trodnced  h;  Edward  III.,  who  in  13ST  created 
his  eldest  sun,  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  then 
earl  of  Chester,  dake  of  Cornwall,  and  subse- 
quently prince  of  Wales,  when  the  dukedom 
merged  in  the  principality,  and  has  ever  since 
been  vested  in  the  heir  apparent  to  the  crown. 
The  second  dukedom  was  conferred,  Uarch  6, 
1361,  npoQ  Henry  Plantagenet,  son  and  heir  of 
the  earl  of  Derby,  under  the  titie  of  dnke  of 
Lancaster,  which  dignity  expired  at  his  decease 
without  male  iasae,  hut  was  reconferred  in 
1S62  upon  John  of  Gaunt,  who  had  espoused 
the  duke's  second  daughter,  and  eventually 
sole  heiress,  the  Lad;  Blanche  Plantagenet. 
In. the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  in  15T2,  the  whole 
order  became  extinct ;  but  it  was  revived  about 
BO  years  afterward  by  her  successor  in  the  per- 
son of  George  Yilliers,  duke  of  Buckingham. 
A  duke  is  styled  "bis  grace"  and  the  "moat 
noble,"  and  is  oRicialt;  addressed  by  the  crown 
as  "our  right  trust;  and  right  entirely  beloved 
oousiu  and  councillor."  The  present  prince 
of  Wales,  besides  being  dttke  of  Cornwall,  is 
dnke  of  Gothsay;  his  brother  Prince  Alfred  is 
duke  of  Edinburgh  ;  the  grandson  of  King 
George  III.  is  dnke  of  Cambridge ;  and  be- 
sides those  of  the  royal  family  there  are  in 
Great  Britain  SI  English,  8  Scottish,  and  2 
Irish  dukes. 

DUKES  COURT  I,  a  county  of  Haasachusetta, 
consisting  of  a  number  of  islands  in  the  At- 
lantic ocean,  with  an  aggregate  area  of  118 
sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870,  3,787.  Martha's  Vine- 
yard, the  largest  island,  lies  about  6  m.  S.  of 
Barnstable  co.,  {torn  which  it  is  separated  by 
Vineyard  sound.  The  others  are  Chappoquid- 
dick  island  and  No  Man's  Land,  and  the  Eliza- 
beth group.  In  1872  there  were  4  vessels,  of 
1,297  tons,  engaged  in  the  whale  fishery,  and 
89  vessels  entered  and  cleared  in  the  coast- 
wise and  carrying  trade.  The  county  consti- 
tutes a  customs  district,  of  which  the  port  of 
entry  is  Edgartown.  For  the  year  ending  June 
SO,  1872,  there  were  registered,  enrolled,  and 
licensed  20  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage 
of  2,S11.  Many  of  the  inhabitaBta  are  engaged 
ia  foreign  commerce.  A  great  part  of  the  sur- 
face is  occupied  h;  low  foresta,  but  there  are 
cultivated  tracts  Tielding  good  crops  of  pota- 
toes, hay,  and  grwn.  The  total  value  of  agri- 
cultural products  in  1870  was  tBS,S30;  of  live 
stock,  $S3,56G.    Capital,  Edgartown. 

DCKUiFIELD,  or  UitUnleld,  a  town  of 
Cheshire,  England,  on  the  bank  of  the  Tarae, 
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opfHMJte    Ashton-QDder-Lyne,  Lancashire,  of 

which  it  is  a  suburb,  7  m.  E.  of  Hancliester; 
pop.  in  1871, 26,329.  There  are  extensive  coal 
mines,  one  of  which  is  2,070  ft.  deep.  The 
growtii  of  tlie  town  from  a  population  of  1,737 
in  1801  is  due  to  its  cotton  manufactures, 

DDLillBE,  Jacqies  IiUIk,  a  French  author 
uid  statesman,  bom  at  Clermont-Ferrand  in 
1755,  died  in  Paris,  Aug.  19,  1835.  He  stud- 
ied architecture  and  engineering,  but  turned 
his  attention  to  literature,  and  on  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  revolution  joined  the  repub- 
lican part;.  In  1792  he  waa  elected  member 
of  the  convention,  in  which  he  voted  for  the 
execution  of  the  king,  but  afterward  became 
connected  with  tiie  Girondists.  During  the 
reign  of  terror  he  supported  himself  in  Swits- 
erland  as  an  engraver.  He  oiterword  returned 
to  France  and  was  elected  to  the  council  of 
600,  but  retired  from  public  life  after  the 
revolution  of  the  lath  Bramdre,  17B9.  Among 
Ills  works  ore:  HutoWs  eiviU,  phytique  tt 
moraU  de  Pari*  (7  vols.  8vo,  1821 ;  latest  ed. 
by  Leynadier,  8  vols.,  185fl),  and  historical 
sketches  of  the  revolution  (6  vole.,  1823-'B). 
As  a  historian  he  has  not  the  reputation  of 
impartiality. 

DDLCAMAKl,  the  name  under  which  the  dried 
young  branches  of  tolanum  dulcamara  (bitter- 
sweet or  woody  nightshade)  are  used  in  medi- 
cine. Its  virtues,  which  are  supposed  to  de- 
pend portiy  at  least  upon  the  alkaloid  sclonia, 
are  entirely  eitrocted  by  water,  and  it  is  gener- 
ally given  in  decoction.  It  ia  slightly  narcotic 
and  diuretic,  but  is  not  largely  tiaed.  It  is 
given  also  in  solid  extract,  fluid  eitract,  and  in- 
fusion. The  dose  of  the  decoction  is  about 
four  tablespoonfuls ;  of  the  fluid  extract,  half 
a  teaspoonful  to  a  t«aapoonful. 

DOLCE.  I.  A  lake  of  Guatemala,  on  the  E. 
coast,  near  the  gulf  of  Hondura.>i,  with  which 
it  communicates  through  a  smaller  lake,  called 
the  Golfete,  and  the  river  Dulce  or  Angostura. 
It  is  also  called  Lake  Izabal.  It  is  about  30  m. 
long  h;  12  broad,  and  has  from  30  to  60  ft  of 
water  in  the  deeperparta,  slioaling  gradually  to- 
ward the  shores.  It  is  formed  apparently  by 
tlie  expansion  over  a  valley  of  the  waters  of 
the  river  Polochic,  which  enters  it  on  the  west. 
Oq  its  S.  bonk  is  the  little  village  of  Izabal. 
The  Go]fet«  lb  IS  m.  long  by  3  broad,  and 
has  a  depth  of  from  12  to  15  ft.  The  Rio 
Dulce,  through  which  both  lakes  reach  the 
sea,  is  a  narrow  strait  winding  through  densely 
wooded  and  almost  perpendicular  hills.  A 
bar  at  its  month  prevents  the  entrance  of  ves- 
sels drawing  over  S  ft.  On  the  left  bank  is 
the  little  village  of  Livingeton,  named  after  the 
founder  of  the  Louisiana  code,  which  was  once 
adopted  in  Guatemala.  11.  A  gulf  of  Costs 
Rica,  on  the  Pacific  coast  formed  by  a  penin- 
sula whose  point.  Gape  Matapalo,  is  in  lat.  6" 
3'  N.,  Ion.  83°  15'  W.  It  covers  an  area  of 
about  800  sq.  m.  A  river  of  the  same  name 
flows  into  the  gulf  near  its  N.  extremit;,  aftera 
oourse  of  75  m.    III.  A  river  of  the  Argentine 
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fU^DbHc,  which  rises  in  tlie  monattunoiiB  dis- 
trict or  the  pronnce  of  Tncuman,  about  lat  26° 
45' a.  Ion.  86°  60'  W,,  and  aft«r  a  S.  E.  conree  of 
too  CD.  losra  itmlf  in  Lake  Foroogos.  Accord- 
ing to  some  anthoritieB,  it  paues  throagh  the 
like  md  empties  into  the  Rio  Salado.  Its 
bmb  are  low  and  are  often  innndated  in  the 
vet  eewoD.  Above  Santiago  it  is  called  the 
Hondo,  and  at  its  bead  the  Tala. 

WUlGflO  (Turkisfa,  Olgvn;  anc.  Oleinivm), 
1  toirn  of  Albania,  European  Tnrkej-,  on  the 
Adrialie,  18  m.  W.  8.  W.  of  Scutari,  and  6  or  7 
m.N.W.of  tfaeriverBcgana;  pop.  aboat 8,000. 
It  ia  on  an  isolated  hill  forming  a  cape  which 
i>  united  ta  the  mainland  by  an  iHtbrnna.  It 
amtaioB  i  strong  castle,  has  aboat  1 ,000  honses, 
ud  is  the  seat  of  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop. 
It  mncndered  to  the  Romans  at  the  oom- 
mencemcnt  of  the  hostilities  with  Gentins,  king 
of  the  lUyrianis  in  ICT  B.  C,  and  in  conaa- 
qaeoce  receiTed  the  privilege  of  freedom  and 
Fiemption  from  taxation.  The  VenetdanH  suf- 
fered a  great  defeat  here  in  171S,  their  fleet  and 
imj  being  annihilated  by  a  storm  and  the  at- 
tack of  the  Turks.  Its  iniiabitants  were  once 
biQwn,  nnder  tbe  name  of  Dn!cignott«e,  as 
llie  laoet  formidable  pirates  of  the  Adriatic. 
ITiej  now  live  mostly  by  agrjcnlture. 

DCUMEk,  an  ancient  musical  instrument, 
membling,  if  not  identical  with,  the  psaltery 
ori(i«(of  tbe  Jews.  The  modem  dnlcimer 
enlists  of  a  small  box,  in  shape  a  triangle 
or  »  trapezium,  containing  a  nnmber  of  wire 
EtriugB  stretched  over  a  bridge  at  each  end, 
ind  struck  with  little  iron  rods  or  wooden 
Sirla  in  the  hands  of  the  performer. 

BCUHt  tkm  Lms,  a  French  naturalist, 
bora  in  Konen,  Feb.  12,  1786,  died  In  Paris, 
July  19, 183B.  He  studied  medicine,  which  ho 
prftntieed  for  some  time,  and  then  devoted  him- 
■elf  to  physical  science.  After  numerous  anal- 
Tses  and  researches  upon  chlorine  and  am- 
inoiiis,  he  was  led  in  1811  to  the  discovery  of 
the  ehloride  of  nitrogen.  He  was  twice  in- 
jnredbytbe  explonons  of  this  new  compound, 
ud  Io9t  an  eye  «nd  a  finger.  In  19)6  ho  dts- 
mvered  hypopbosphorous  acid,  and  introduced 
into  (be  nomenclature  the  prefix  f^ypo,  to  de- 
note a  less  degree  of  oxidation.  In  1820  he 
labored  with  Berzelius  in  the  laboratory  of 
Berthollet,  and  investigated  the  origin  of  ani- 
niiJlieat.  He  foond  that  in  the  carnivora  the 
iral  dne  to.  the  transformation  of  oxygen  into 
■^rbonie  acid  is  not  more  than  one  half  of 
the  wholes  and  in  the  herbivora  even  a  small- 
ir  jiraportioD.    In  18S5  he  was  appointed 


years  he  labored  almost  alone  with  Arago  in 
deieTTnining  the  elastic  force  of  steam  at  dif- 
ierent  temperatures.  Dulong  was  a  member 
of  tbe  academy  of  sciences,  and  in  1832  snc- 
feeded  Cnvier  as  perpetual  secretary  for  the 
SepMlment  of  physical  sciences.  His  numer- 
ons  votia  treat  particularly  of  gases  and  heat. 
HUE.    SeoAuix. 
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DULCIBt  a  city,  port  of  entry,  and  tbe  capi- 
tal of  St.  Louis  CO.,  Hinnesoto,  at  the  S.  W. 
extremity  of  Lake  Superior,  aboat  14S  m.  N. 
N.  E.  of  St.  Paul,  opposite  and  7  m.  N.  of 
Superior  City,  Wis.,  in  lat.  M'  48'  K.,  Ion.  ^  ■ 
92*6' W.;  pop.  m  1870,  3,181,  of  whom  1  866  • 
were  foreigners;  in  1878,  over  6,000.  It  ia 
picturesquely  situated  on  the  side  of  a,  hill 
which  overlooks  tbe  lake  .and  rises  gradually 
toward  the  N.  W.,  reaching  the  height  of  about 
800  ft.  et  the  distance  of  a  mile  from  the  shore. 
The  buildings  are  of  wood,  bnt  blocks  of  brick 
and  brown  stone  are  in  process  of  construc- 
tion. The  average  temperature  for  the  year 
ending  Sept.  80,  1872,  was  38'7°,  the  coldest 
month  being  December  (7'7°),  and  the  warmest 
Augnst  (6B-1°).  The  ramfall  was  34 '44  inches. 
From  the  hill,  looking  S.,  a  fine  view  of  tbe 
harbor  may  be  obtained.  On  the  extreme 
right  are  St.  Louis  river  and  bay,  shut  in  by 
Bice's  point  on  tbe  Minnesota  side  and  Con- 
nor's point  in  Wisconsin,  between  which  there 
is  a  narrow  outlet.  On  the  left  of  these  is  a 
body  of  water  dotted  with  islands,  known  at 
the  N.  end  as  Dulutb  bay  or  the  inner  harbor, 
and  at  the  S.  as  Superior  hay.  Dulutb  bay  is 
enclosed  by  Minnesota  point,  7  m.  long,  which 
stretches  nearly  across  the  head  of  the  lake,  ' 
and  hasa  lighthouse  on  its  extremity ;  Superior 
bay  is  shut  in  by  Superior  or  Wisconsin  point, 
between  which  and  Idinnesota  point  there  is  n 
channel,  called  tbe  "  entry,"  600  ft.  wide,  ob- 
structed by  shifting  sand  bars,  which  forms  the 
only  natural  entrance  to  the  inner  harbor.  On 
the  left  of  Minnesota  point  is  the  outer  harbor, 
protected  by  a  breakwfit«r  about  a  mile  be- 
yond. The  obstructions  of  the  "entry"  are 
avoided  by  a  ship  canal,  260  tt.  wide  and  IS 
ft.  deep,  through  the  npper  part  of  the  point, 
protected  by  piers,  on  the  southern  one  of 
which  a  lighttionse  is  in  course  of  erection. 
A  dike,  IJ  m.  long,  was  constructed  in  1B72 
from  Minnesota  point  to  Bice's  point,  com- 
pletely shutting  in  Duluth  bay  from  tbe  "  en- 
try," but  a  passage  for  vessels  has  been  cut 
through  it.  The  harbor  is  open  about  200 
days  in  the  year.  Several  docks,  besides  the 
extensive  works  of  tbe  railroad  companies, 
have  been  built,  and  when  the  improvements 
in  progress  and  oontemplat«d  by  the  United 
fitatea  government  are  completed,  the  city  will 
have  a  dockage  front  of  SO  m.,  affording  ac- 
commodation for  the  largest  vessels.  The 
Northern  Pacific  and  Lake  Superior  and  Misds- 
sippt  rwlroads  terminate  here,  and  riz  regular 
lines  of  steamers  run  to  Chicago,  Clevdond, 
Canadiau  ports,  and  the  porta  on  the  8.  shore 
of  Lake  Superior.  The  commerce  of  Dulnth, 
situated  as  it  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mineral 
districts  on  both  shores  of  the  lake,  surrounded 
by  a  well  timbered  country,  and  offering  the 
most  convenient  outlet  for  the  products  of  tbe 
wheat  region  farther  W.,  is  of  growing  im- 
portance. The  number  of  vessels  arriving  in 
1870  was  169;  in  1871,  268,  with  an  aggregate 
tonnage  of  161,S67;  in  1B7S,  869  (317  Ameri- 
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can  and  61  foreign  steamara  and  01  Amerloan 
sailing  veasela),  witi  a  tonnage  of  204,1S9 ;  78 
were  &om  foreign  ports  and  298  coastwise. 
The  vdae  of  goods  entered  at  the  custom  house 
►  _  in  that  yeBr  was  $1,206,733,  of  which  $676,- 
•  671  paid  duties,  tl41,0I8  remwned  in  ware- 
hoaee,  and  $838,133  were  bonded  to  Canada. 
On^  large  grain  elevator  is  in  operalioii,  and 
another  is  in  process  of  constmction,  with  a 
oapacity  of  1,000,(X)0  huahele.  Dnluth  is  the 
seat  of  a  United  States  land  office.  A  dry 
dock,  capable  of  accommodating  the  largest 
Tesseis,  is  in  coorae  of  constrnctioa  on  Min- 
neaota  poiot.  There  are  8  largo  st«ain  saw 
mills,  ]  sbingie  mill,  2  planiog  mills,  1  iron 
fonnderj  (msnabcturing  engines,  boilers,  cars, 
and  stoves),  1  manufactory  of  sashes,  doors, 
woodwork  for  cars,  &c.,  1  wagon  factory,  and  1 
railroad  machine  shop.  The  total  value  of 
manufactures  in  1672  was  abont  (450,000,  in- 
clnding  7,500,000  feet  of  lumber,  1,000,000 
shingles,  and  1,600,000  laths.  A  blast  furoaco 
with  capacity  for  the  prodnction  of  fl^500  tons 
of  pig  iroD  amiaally  went  into  operation  in 
November,  1873.  The  city  contains  a  national 
'bank,  with  a  capital  of  $100,000,  a  state  bank 
with  $60,000,  and  a  savings  bank  with  $60,000 
capita].  It  is  governed  by  a  mayor  and  a  com> 
mon  oounoil  of  eight  members  (two  from  each 
ward).  Tlie  assessed  valae  of  property  in  1872 
was  $1,927,120.  The  amount  expended  during 
the  year  in  the  erection  of  business  houses  and 
manofactories,  and  on  poblie  improvements, 
was  about  $1,200,000,  inotuding  $70,000  on 
street  improvements,  $80,000  on  dike,  $75,000 
on  canal,  $180,000  on  docks,  $76,000  in  dredg- 
ing, and  $56,000  on  breakwater.  There  have 
been  20  m.  of  streets  graded,  and  10  m.  of 
sidewalks  built.     There  are  A  high  Hohool,  dz 

Creparatory  schools,  two  reading  rooms,  a  li- 
rary  of  about  1,000  volumes,  two  diuly  and 
three  weekly  newspapers,  and  12  churches — 
Baptist,  Oohgregational,  Episcopal,  German  Lu- 
theran, Methodist,  Norwe^n  Latberan,  Pres- 
byterian, Romon  Oatholio,  Swedish  Lutheran, 
and  Swedish  Methodist. — Dnluth  derives  its 
name  from  Jean  du  Luth,  a  French  officer, 
who  visited  the  region  la  1670.  In  1860  t^ere 
were  only  71  white  inhabitants,  and  the  nam- 
ber  bad  not  mnch  increased  in  1869,  when  the 
place  was  selected  as  the  eastern  terminoa  of 
the  Northern  Pacific  railroad. 

DELWICH,  a  suburb  of  Ijondon,  in  Bnrrey, 
4i  m.  8.  8.  E.  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  and 
near  Sydenham;  pop.  in  1871,  4,043.  It  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  its  college,  founded 
and  endowed  in  1619  by  Edward  Alleyo,  a 
distinguished  actor.  The  college  originally 
consisted  of  a  master,  wsrden,  4  fellows,  0  poor 
brethren,  6  poor  sisters,  12  scholars,  and  SO  out 
members.  Its  income  from  endowment  in  1626 
woa  £800,  but  through  the  rise  in  the  value  of 
the  estates  this  has  increased  to  £14,000.  The  i 
college  was  reorganized  by  act  of  parliament 
in  1857,  and  some  gross  abuses  were  corrected. 
One  fourth  of  the  revenue  is  now  devoted  to 
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tbe  support  of  aged  people,  and  the  ramtinder 
to  the  educational  department,  to  which  boys 
are  admitted  on  payment  of  a  moderate  fee.  1 1 
supports  24  foundation  scholars ;  and  the  mas- 
ter must  always  bear  the  name  of  AJleo.  It 
hss  a  valuable  picture  gallery,  m^nly  contrib- 
uted by  Sir  Francis  Bourgeois  in  1810. 

DEMINOIK,  Philippe  Fniqels  PImI,  a  Frendi 
playwright,  bom  in  Gnadeloupe  in  July,  1806, 
died  at  Pan  in  November,  1665.  He  received 
his  education  in  Paris,  and  his  first  play,  pro- 
duced at  the  Vari^tSs  theatre.  La  tematne  da 
amourt,  was  received  with  favor.  He  left  near- 
ly 200  plays,  most  of  which  have  been  pub- 
lished. Among  his  most  popnlar  pieces  are 
Don  GUar  de  Baain  and  Lnpremiiret  armtt  de 
Sickelieu.  D'Fnnery  was  his  collaborator  in 
the  former,  and  Bayard  in  the  latter.  From 
1886  to  1839' he  woa  manager  of  the  Vanity 
His  £colet  del  agntaux  obtained  a  gold  medal 
fhnn  the  minister  of  state  in  1856. 

onus.  L  IkuBdre  Davy  (rie  U  PaUctetk),  a 
French  general,  born  at  J6r^ie,  Hayti,  March 
26, 1762,  died  at  Villors-Ootter^ts,  France,  Feb, 
26, 1806.  He  was  the  son  of  the  marquis  do  la 
PaiUeterie  by  a  negro  girl,  was  eent  to  France 
to  be  educated,  and  at  the  age  of  14  enlisted, 
under  his  mother's  name  of  Dumas,  in  aoavalry 
regimMit.  He  was  noted  for  his  vivacious  tem- 
per, handsome  figure,  and  prodigious  strength, 
bnt  at  the  end  of  16  years  he  was  merely  a 
non-commissioned  officer.  Serving  under  Du- 
monriez,  he  performed  several  daring  acts,  and 
then  rapidly  passed  tliroagh  every  rank,  until 
in  September,  1793,  he  was  general  of  division. 
In  1796  and  1797  he  served  in  Italy  under  Bo- 
naparte, and  at  the  battle  of  Briien  he  alone 
defended  a  bridge  against  the  enemy,  giving 
the  French  time  to  oome  to  the  rescue.  Bona- 
parte presented  him  to  the  directory  as  "the 
Boratius  Ooclea  of  the  Tyrol."  He  served 
with  distinction  in  Fgjpt,  but  upon  some  dias- 
greement  with  Berthier  departed  for  France. 
The  ship  being  obliged  to  put  into  Taranlo,  he 
was  arrested  by  the  Neapolitan  government 
and  detained  for  ttf  o  years.  After  his  rdesae 
the  first  consul  declined  to  give  him  an  sppMot- 
ment  on  account  of  his  republican  principles. 
II.  IJeundre  Davy,  a  French  dromntiat  and 
novelist,  son  of  the  preceding,  born  at  ViQeis- 
Ootterete,  Jnly  24.  1803,  died  at  Poy,  near 
Dieppe,  Dec.  S,  1870.  After  bis  father's  death 
his  mother  sent  him  to  school,  where  he  l>e- 
came  a  good  horseman,  billiard  player,  fencer, 
and  shot.  At  the  age  of  16  he  was  placed  as 
copying  clerk  with  a  notary;  at  18  he  began 
to  write  for  the  stage,  though  none  of  the  plays 
produced  at  this  period  were  accepted ;  and  at 
20  the  pressure  of  family  difiicultios  sent  him 
to  Paris,  where  Gen.  Foy  procured  for  him  • 
small  office  in  the  household  of  Louis  Philippe, 
then  duke  of  Orleans,  with  a  salary  of  1,200 
francs.  He  devoted  his  leisure  to  completing  bis 
imperfect  education,  wrote  some  ligbt  poema, 
and  in  1820  with  MM.  Konsseau  and  DeLeoveD 
produced  a  play  oalled  La  chatM  «t  Camom. 
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B»  6nt  pieoei  were  moit]  j  shodtidoiu  vaude- 
TiSes;  tnged;  engaged  hia  attentioii  for  a 
Khile,  bnt  be  aoon  aboDdoned  it  HU  genius 
TflSSiFftkened  bylhe  performances  of  an  Eng- 
Sjh  conipac;,  which  in  1827  presented  soma 
of  Sh&kespeare'a  plays  in  Paris;  in  common 
with  seTerol  of  bis  contemporaries,  he  felt  that 
the  Franch  stage  needed  reform,  and  tie  re- 
solr»d  to  be  one  of  the  apoatlea  of  the  new 
dramatic  creed.  lie  bronght  oat  on  Feb.  11, 
W9. 1  historical  play,  Senri  III.  et  »a  eovr, 
eociitnioted  with  ntter  disregard  of  the  ordi- 
nirj  mlei  It  created  a  sensation,  and  though 
nailed  b;  the  critics  was  applauded  br  the 
pnbiio.  I>iimas  realized  from  it  80,000  francs 
in  a  few  montha.  Chrntine,  ou  Stochhoha, 
Fmtaiiubitav  tt  Bomt,  another  historical  dra- 
mi  in  varse,  was  alao  well  received ;  and  new 
pieoes  from  him  appeared  in  rapid  sacceesion, 
which,  while  elicting  severe  criticism,  drew 
rrowded  honses.  Antony  (prodaced  in  18S1), 
if  not  tbe  beet,  is  the  most  charaoteristie  pro- 
dncdon  of  ita  anther.  Biehard  d'ArlingffOn 
ud  Tirita  followed.  Le  mart  de  la  vetite  ap- 
peared in  April,  1832;  and  the  Tour  de  NetU, 
M  represented  in  the  following  month,  ran 
Dure  thin  SDO  succeaaive  nights;  the  germ 
of  thii  piece  had  been  famished  by  FrM£ric 
GiiUardat,  bnt  ita  details,  character,  and  pa- 
tbrc  belonged  to  Damaa.,  AngiU  came  out 
in  1^3,  Catkfriat  Eoaard  in  ISS4,  and  Don 
Jmn  de  Marana,  a  fantaatio  drama,  and  JTitan 
in  183S;  the  last  "was  written  expressly  for 
FiMAcic  Lemaltre.  A  Roman  tragedy,  Cali- 
fs and  MIU.  d«  BeUeliU  followed.  Dmnaa 
bad  meaavhile  entered  the  field  as  a  noTelist, 
befdaning  in  188G  with  Itabelle  da  Batiire,  a 
mntntie  piotnre  of  Frsnoe  in  the  IBth  cen- 
>niy.  His  intention  was  to  give,  nnder  the 
title  of  ChnmigiitM  de  France,  a  series  of 
Boval*  traaCiag  of  the  most  interesting  inci' 
teiU  rf  French  hiatory.  These,  and  his  Im- 
rrmmt  de  vofoge,  narrating  his  travels 
HmnEh  SwitaerUad  and  Italy,  were  eagerly 
ToA.  Ltt  troit  ttumrqtietairti  and  Lt  eomte 
ii  Uente  Crutv,  both  of -which  appeared  in 
16W.  gsve  a  new  character  to  his  repatation. 
Tbe  Boecesa  of  these  and  similar  books  was 
wlr  equalled  by  the  wimderfnl  rapidity  with 
which  (hey  were  prodnoed.  In  1846  he  mode 
»  con&act  to  AuDish  two  newspapers  with  an 
nwoDt  of  manuaoript  eqoal  to  60  volumes 
(fear;  and  this  exclusive  of  bis  plajs  and 
<(ber  oecammal  produotions.  fiach  fecundity 
laieed  the  queetion  whether  he  was  really  the 
author  of  the  lioolia  l>earing  his  name.  A 
Uirsnit  in  whidi  he  was  involved  in  1847  with 
Itie  dir«ot«r8  of  Ae  Frame  and  ContUtaUonnel 
bnoght  to  light  the  fact  that  he  had  engaged 
ta  furnish  those  jonmals  with  more  volnmes 
"un  a  rapid  penman  conld  even  copy;  tint 
tODogh  he  made  liberal  nae  of  the  talents  of 
'^■Muta,  he  denied  sofficient  share  in  the 
pan  and  eiecation  of  every  work  to  make 
It  traly  Ms  own-  A  judidal  decision  finally 
■pportod  his  claim.     Hfa  daily  work  aver- 
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mideein,  or  rather  Joitph  Baltamo,  L»  collier 
d»  la  reine,  Ange  Piteu,  and  La  comtetio  de 

Chamy,  a  rcHnantio  review  of  the  latter  part 
of  the  18th  ceotory.  Novel  writing  did  not 
withdraw  Dumas  from  the  drama;  besides 
adapting  for  the  stage  some  of  his  most  sdc- 
oea^l  romances,  he  wrote  original  pieces, 
such  aa  Un  mariage  lout  Zovie  ^  V.,  Le*  de~ 
maUelUt  de  St.   Cyr,  Le  eomle  ffermarm,  La 

iewieue  de  Louie  XIV.,  and  La  conMcianee. 
Ho  also  published  historical  books:  LouUXIV. 
et  tan  liiele,  Le  drame  de  98,  L»  riatnt  et, 
Louit  XV.,  Florence  et  le*  Midieit.  in  1862 
he  l>egan  the  pablicatlon  of  hia  Mimoiret,  a 
onrioDs  antobiogrsphy,  which  also  presents 
interesting  sketches  of  literary  life  dariijg 
the  reetoration.  Though  a  repoblican,  Dnmas  , 
was  on  terms  of  friendship  with  the  royal 
family  of  Orleans,  used  his  influence  to  elicit 
f^om  them  acta  of  benevolence,  and  when 
they  were  exiled  from  France  he  was  bold 
enough  to  praise  the  young  princes  in  several 
public  meetings.  He  tried  now  to  acquire 
political  importance  through  the  publication  of 
a  doJiy  newspaper,  La  Liberti,  end  afterward 
a  monthly  review,  Le  Moil ;  but  failing  in  thia 
attempt,  be  published  for  two  or  three  years 
the  brilliant  Mo^tietaire,  which  he  revived  in 
1867  nnder  the  title  of  Montt  Crieto,  and  in 
which  he  continued  his  romanc«s,  translations, 
Mimoirei,  &e.  Previous  to  1648  his  pen  pro- 
cured him  B  very  large  income,  and  he  hod 
undertaken,  near  St.  Gertnain,  the  building  of 
a  country  seat,  which  became  celebrated  under 
the  name  of  ehdUaii  de  Mont*  Oritto.  The 
revolution  cutting  short  his  means,  the  cha- 
teau, npon  which  he  had  expended  450,000 
francs,  was  sold  in  1B54  at  auction  for  leas 
than  a  tenth  of  its  original  cost,  Dumoa  mar- 
ried in  1843  Ida  Ferrier,  an  actress  of  the 
Porte  St.  Ifartm.  Three  years  afterward  she 
went  to  Florence,  and  died  there  in  1660.  In 
1863  he  went  for  a  time  to  Belgium ;  in  1868 
he  travelled  in  Rnsua,  the  Caacasus,  Greece, 
and  Turkey,  and  returned  to  Paris  in  tlie 
spring  of  1659.  Among  his  works  published 
in  1668  were  Le  eapitaine  Biehard  {8  vols.X 
L'Horoeeope  (8  toIh.J,  Let  louvet  de  Macheeoul 
(10  vols.),  and  L'Aonneur  eit  tati^ait,  a  prose 
comedy  in  one  act.  Inl8S9  appearediJe  Pom 
A  Aitrakan,  a  sketch  of  his  recent  travels.  In 
1860  he  was  attached  to  the  expedition  of 
Garibaldi,  and  published  Memoiretde  Garibaldi 
and  Mhnoiret  d'Moraee.  In  the  spring  of 
1670  he  went  to  Madrid  to  collect  materials 
for  a  work  on  Spanish  hiBtory.  A  few  weeks 
gave  him  all  the  information  be  cared  for,  and 
he  returned  to  Paris.  But  the  war  having 
begun,  his  MS.  conld  not  be  profitably  u»ed, 
and  he  left  Paris  for  IHeppe,  was  there  taken 
ill,  and  died  on  the  day  when  the  Prus- 
sians entered  the  city.  His  remains  were  re- 
moved from  the  cemetery  at  Pny,  April  16, 
18T2|  to  a  grave  beside  hia  mother's  in  his  na- 
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tive  village.  The  science  of  gastronomr  was 
one  of  hia  favorite  pursuits,  and  his  Grand 
dietionnaire  de  eauine  was  published  in  1873. 
The  English  translations  of  his  prinoipal'  novels 
have  attained  aD  immense  cirnalatiou  in  the 
tTnited  States.  The  most  popnlar  are  "The 
Oonnt  of  Monte  Oristo,"  "  The  Three  Gnarda- 
men,"  "Twentj  Years  After,"  "The  Vioomto 
de  Br&gelone,"  "MarKsret  of  Anjoa,"  and 
"The  Memoirs  of  a  Physician"  and  its  con- 
tinnations.  "  The  Life  and  Adventnres  of 
Alexandre  Domaa,"  by  Percy  Fitzgerald 
(London,  1873),  contains  some  characteristic 
anecdotes.  111.  Altuudrt,  a  French  novelist 
tnd  dramatist,  natoral  son  of  the  preceding, 
born  in  Paris,  July  28,  1834.  At  17  he  pnb- 
lished  a  volume  of  light  poems  under  the  title 
of  Pichit  de  jtunette  ;  then  he  took  to  novel 
wriUng,  and  produced  Aventuret  de  qtiatn 
ftmfaea  el  d'un  perroquet,  Le  roman  d'uTie 
/emme,  Le  doeteur  Senan*,  TroU  hommafortt, 
and  Lavie  d  vingtant,  whioh  indicated  neither 
extraordinary  talent  nor  originality.  But  the 
Dame  ante  eamiUat  (1848)  showed  him  nnder 
a  new  aspect.  This  was  the  history,  slight- 
ly smbelliBhed,  of  a  woman  of  the  town,  Marie 
Dnplessis,  with  whom  he  had  heen  on  in- 
timate terms,  and  who  had  lately  died  of  oon- 
somption.  His  following  novels,  Diane  de 
Ly$,  La  dame  aux  perUt,  &c.,  attracted  no 
particnlar  attention,  and  he  then  dramatized 
the  Dame  avx  eameliat.  It  drew  crowded 
honsea  at  Paris  and  all  over  France,  and  was 
set  to  music  by  Verdi  in  his  Tra/viata.  Tn 
the  United  States  several  versions  were  pre- 
sented at  once  on  the  stage.  ZHatie  de  Li/t 
underwent  a  similar  transformation,  hnt  not 
with  the  same  saccess ;  and  then  Dumas  wrote 
original  pieces.  Le  demi-monde,  performed  in 
18S5,  gave  new  evidence  of  oouteness  of  ob- 
servation, dramatic  power,  and  cottinK  wit. 
The  same  merits  are  perceptible  in  LefiU 


satire  on  the  worship  of  money.  Lepirepro~ 
digue  wpeored  in  1859,  Vami  dee  femmee  in 
1804,  te  tuppliae  i'une  femme  (with  M.  de 
Girardin)  in  1865,  Let  idiiet  de  Mme.  Aubray 
in  1887,  and  a  complete  edition  of  hia  dramatic 
worfcs  in  1868.  He  has  also  published  addi- 
tional novels.  Hia  drama  Lafemrae  de  Claude 
was  produced  in  1872,  and  his  Homme-femmt 
has  been  translated  by  George  Vandenhoff 
("  Man- Woman,  or  the  Temple,  Ae  Hearth,  and 
the  Street,"  1873).  His  new  play  Monsieur 
Alphtmae  (1873)  was  very  successful.  He  was 
elected  to  the  French  academy  Jan.  29,  1874. 

DDMIS,  Jcu  Baptbte,  a  French  chemist  and 
politicisn,  bom  in  Alais,  July  14, 1800.  Under 
the  patronage  of  De  CandoUe,  at  Geneva,  he 
early  acquired  considerable  proficiency  as  a 
botanist  and  a  chemist.  In  1621  he  went  to 
Paris,  married  thedaughter  of  Alexandre  Bron- 
g:niart,  and  was  professor  of  chemistry  in  the 
polytechnic  school,  in  the  faculty  of  science, 
and  in  the  School  of  medicine.    After  the  revo- 


latJon  of  1S48  he  was  elected  to  the  legiBlative 

assembly,  and  on  Oct  81,  1849,  became  min- 
ister of  agriculture  and  commeroe.  After  the 
coup  d'etat  of  Deo.  2,  1861,  he  was  ^pointed 
a  senator.  In  18SB  he  was  elected  perpetual 
secretary  of  the  academy;  and  in  1869  tbe 
London  society  of  chemistry  gave  him  the  Far- 
aday medal.  He  has  pabltshod  TVaite  de  eAttni« 
appliquie  avx  artt  (8  vols.  Sto,  with  4to  atlas, 
1828~'45),  Lefona  tur  la  pMictophie  ehimigtu 
(1837),  Eetai  fur  la  itatique  chimique  dm 
etrea  organitt*  (1841),  Enquite  *ut  U*  engrai* 
(1867),  and  other  works. 

DDH18.  L  Mitthiea,  ooant,  a  French  soldier 
and  historian,  bora  in  Montpellier,  Nov.  23, 
1753,  died  in  Paris,  Oct.  IS,  1837.  In  1780  he 
suled  from  Brest  as  wdo-de-camp  to  Bocham- 
l>eau,  commander  of  the  French  troops  sent 
to  assist  the  Americans,  and  participated  in 
nearly  all  the  important  actions  of  tlie  war, 
including  the  victory  of  Torktown.  He  waa 
afterward  for  two  years  employed  in  the  ex- 

Cloration  of  the  seacoasts  and  islands  of  Tur- 
ey.  At  the  heginning  of  the  revolution  he 
sided  with  Lafayette  and  tbe  constitnliona) 
party.  When  Louis  XVI.  was  arrested  at  Va- 
rennes  he  commanded  the  troops  who  acoom- 

fianied  him  to  Paris.  As  a  member  of  the 
B^slative  assembly  he  evinced  wisdom,  firm- 
ness of  opinion,  and  considerable  oratorical 
power.  Doring  the  reign  of  terror  he  was 
sentenced  to  death,  but  escnped  to  Switzer- 
land. Afler  the  9th  Tbermidor  he  retnmed  to 
Franco,  and  was  afterward  elected  to  the 
council  of  COO.  Being  proscribed  as  a  mon- 
archist on  the  leth  Frnctidor,  he  fled  to  Ger- 
many, where  he  commenced  his  annals  of  mil- 
itary events.  Returning  to  his  country  ooder 
the  consulate,  he  was  intrusted  with  several 
important  missions.  In  1809  he  followed  Jo- 
seph Bonnparte  to  Naples,  was  appointed  by 
him  minister  of  war,  end  organized  the  Neapol- 
itan army.  On  the  removal  of  Joseph  to  Sptun 
he  refintered  the  French  army,  and  actively 
participated  in  the  camp^gns  of  1808  in  Spain 
and  1809  in  Germany.  He  was  superinten- 
dent of  the  administrative  service  of  the  Rus- 
sian expedition  in  1812,  escaped  the  dangers 
of  the  disastrous  retreat,  was  made  prisoner 
in  Germany  in  181 3.  was  liberated  on  the  peace 
of  1814,  and  served  the  Bourbons  during  the 
first  restoration.  On  the  return  of  Na]ioleon 
from  Elba  he  refused  to  join  him;  but  yield- 
ing to  the  entreaties  of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  he 
superintended  the  organization  of  the  national 
guards.  For  this  he  was  placed  on  the  retired 
list  when  Louis  XVIH.  resumed  the  crown. 
He  now  continued  his  Prieit  de*  ivinementt 
militairet,  giving  a  copious  and  lucid  aocomit 
of  military  operations  from  1799  (19  vols., 
Paris,  1816~'2e).  The  almost  tot^  loss  of 
his  sight  disabled  him  from  completing  hia 
work,  but  did  not  prevent  him  from  tran<ils- 
ting  a  portion  of  Napier's  "  History  at  the 
Peninsular  War"  as  a  supplement  to  it  [I« 
was  elected  to  the  chamber  id  dopaties  in  1827, 
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tviaetd  decaofm  and  enei^  daing  therevoln- 
tiiui  of  1830,  and  was  iDBtramental  in  the  eleva- 
lion  of  Louii  Philippe  to  the  throne.  Besiilee 
tb«  work  above  mentioned,  he  left  some  iuter- 


\Jm,  eoont,  a  French  soldier,  son  of  the  pre- 
cHJing,  born  in  1800,  died  at  Paaaj,  Feb.  30, 
1873.  He  served  in  Spain  in  1823,  and  Bub- 
■agoeDtly  in  Algeria,  was  Mverel?  wonaded 
It  the  sege  of  Gonstantine,  and  became  the 
principal  aide-de-camp  of  Loais  Philippe- 
After  the  rcvolatioQ  of  IS48  he  joined  the 
Ori«ui»  fiinilj  in  England,  and  attended  the 
MHiDtd'EQ,  son  of  the  dukede  Nemoars,  on 
bit  mtniage,  Oct-  IG,  1884,  with  the  princess 
Isabella  of  BraziL  He  retDmed  with  the  Or- 
leuH  princes  to  France  daring  the  Gennan  in- 
Tiaioa,  and  fought  gaUant);. 

HOUTOfI,  a  royal,  parliamentary,  and 
mmucipil  burgh  and  seaport  of  Scotland,  chief 
lavn  <^  Dambartonahire,  situated  on  the  left 
Unk  of  (he  l«veD,  near  its  joaotion  with  the 
Qjde,  13  m.  N.  W.  of  Glasgow  ;  pop.  in  1871, 
11,414.  It  oonsistB  of  one  long  semicircular 
ttreM,  and  smaller  streets  and  t^e^s  diverging 
fma  it  On  the  oppo^te  bank  of  the  river  is 
the  saborb  of  West  Bridgend,  connected  with 
it  bf  a  stone  brid^.  The  principal  basineas  is 
dip  building,  both  in  wood  and  iron,  there 
being  five  large  yards  employing  over  8,000 
sell.  A  marine  engine  factory  employs  400 
iiiffl,aDd  there  ore  also  two  fonuderies,  aforge, 
giasB  and  bleaching  works,  a  mannfactory  of 
pit^t  windlasses,  and  a  brewery.-^Dambar- 
loaig  supposed  to  bave  been  the  Roman  sta- 
liou  Theodosia.  At  the  confluence  of  ttie  Le- 
Toi  vith  the  Clyde,  a  mile  t)elow  the  town,  is 
IhunbartoD  castle,  famous  in  Scottish  history, 
OD  an  isolated  precipitous  rock  upward  of  600 
t.  high  and  about  a  mile  in  circamfereoce  at 
the  luse.  It  is  known  to  have  been  a  strong- 
twld  1,DOO  years  ago,  and  it  has  sast^ned 
nunj  sieges.  Sir  William  Wallace  was  im- 
priainsd  here  before  being  taken  to  London 
for  eiecntion. 

BUBUTONSHIBE,  a  W.  county  of  Scotland, 
tmiMeBtly  called  Lennox,  conusting  of  two 
detached  portions,  the  larger  lying  between 
Lochs  Lomond  and  Long  and  the  Mth  of 
Clyde,  the  smaller  between  the  counties  of 
Lmrk  and  Stirling;  area,  inclnding  a  jmrtion 
or  Loch  Lomond,  3S0  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1671, 
^Mi.  The  sarface  is  mostly  mountunoos, 
and  the  soil,  except  in  the  lowlands,  is  poor. 
Tbe  best  land,  however,  is  highly  cultivated, 
producing  potatoes,  grain,  beans,  and  turnips. 
Luge  tracts  are  devoted  to  pasturage,  and 
tbtre  are  several  nurseries  for  rusing  timber. 
The  principal  minerals  are  coal,  ironstone,  lime- 
stone, and  slate.     Capital,  Dumbarton. 

DEIDCM,  a  town  and  military  station  of 
Bengal,  British  India,  6  m.  £.  N.  E.  of  Cal- 
cutta. It  is  the  headquarters  of  tbe  Bengal 
irtillery,  and  the  seat  of  a  tr^ning  school  for 
fODDg  ofGoers  and  recruits  than  ^gland.    It 
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oontaine  handsome  establialiments  for  the  offi- 
cers, a  large  church,  a  free  school,  a  depot  of 
musketry,  and  a  cannon  foundery. 

DUHUiL.  I.  iaiii  Baric  CowUut,  a  French 
physician  and  natnralist,  bom  in  Amiens,  Jan. 
1,  1TT4,  died  in  Paris,  Aug.  2,  1860.  From 
1600  to  1618  he  was  professor  of  anatomy  and 
physiology,  and  subsequently  of  pathology,  in 
the  medical  faculty  of  Paris.  In  1826,  on  tbe 
death  of  I.ao£pMe,  whose  adjunct  professor  he 
had  been  for  22  years,  he  assumed  his  functions 
as  professor  of  berpetology  and  ichthyology  at 
the  mnsenm  of  natural  history.  During  four 
years  he  also  lectured  on  natural  history  in  the 
central  school  of  the  Pantheon  in  place  of  Cnvier. 
In  bis  most  celebrated  production,  Z'orp^toJo^ 
ghUrale  (10  vols.  8vo,  with  en  atlas  of  plates, 
183&-'50),  which  contains  the  first  attempt  at 
a  systematic  description  of  all  known  reptiles, 
ho  had  Bibron  as  collaborator.  His  other  prin- 
cipal works  are  iHimenU  det  teieneet  natu- 
relUt  (6th  ed.,  1648),  lehthyologit  analyttqiu 
(186S),  and  Entomologit  analyligvt  (2  vols. 
4to,  18B0).  n.  Aagute  Hari  iairi,  son  of  the 
preceding,  bom  in  Paris,  Nov.  SO,  1812,  died 
there,  Nov.  12,  I8T1.  He  studied  medicine, 
taught  natural  history  and  geology  at  various 
colleges  in  Paris,  and  in  1867  succeeded  bis 
father  as  professor  in  the  museum  of  natural 
history.  In  I860  be  was  elected  as  a  member 
at  large  of  tbe  academy  of  sciencee.  He  wrote 
Dt»  odevrt,  de  leur  lioture  tt  de  Uur  action 
phyriologiqiie  (1843),  liittovrt  naturelle  dtt 
poimoru  (vol.  i.,  1666),  and  many  disquiutions 
relating  to  reptiles  and  fishes. 

DEKFEIES,  a  royal,  parliamentary,  and  mu- 
nicipal bui^h  of  Scotland,  capital  of  Dumfries- 
shire, situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nltli,  G 
m.  from  its  mouth  and  64  m.  8,  by  W.  of  Edin- 
burgh ;  pop.  in  1671,  15,485.  It  is  irregularly 
built,  but  the  streets  are  wide,  well  paved,  and 
well  lighted.  Kany  of  the  houses,  which  are 
generally  of  red  sandstone,  are  remarkable  for 
elegance,  and  there  are  many  handsome  villas 
on  tbe  hills  overlooking  the  town.  There  are 
18  churches  of  diSerent  dcnominationa,  4  en- 
dowed and  30  unendowed  schools,  and  a  num- 
ber of  charitable,  literary,  and  scientiSc  insti- 
tutions. The  chief  manufactures  are  woollen 
cloths,  hat£,  hosiery,  shoes,  and  baskets.  There 
ore  also  large  tanneries  and  breweries.  Week- 
ly cattle  markets  are  held  on  an  open  space  by 
the  river  called  the  "Sands,"  where  large 
numbers  of  live  atock  are  transferred  to  Eng- 
lish dealers.  Maxwelltown,  a  suburb  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  is  connected  with 
the  town  by  two  bridges,  one  ancient,  tbe 
other  a  handsome  modem  structure. — Dum- 
fries dales  as  a  burgh  from  the  reign  of  David 
I.  In  1306  John  Comyn  was  stabbed  here  by 
Bobert  Bmce  in  the  chapel  of  tbe  Minorite 
convent  The  town  was  often  plundered  and 
burned  in  tbe  border  wars.  Robert  Bums 
resided  here  for  several  years  preceding  his 
death,  and  his  monnmant  ia  in  tbe  burial 
ground  of  St.  Miohael's  oharcb. 
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I,  a  B.  oountf  of  Soodand, 

bordering  on  EDglond  and  Soln-aj  Mth;  area, 
1,096  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  ISTl,  74,794.  A  lu^ 
portion  of  its  BurMoo  is  moantajnoos,  especial- 
[7  in  the  N.  tuid  N.  E.  parts,  where  there  are 
summits  near);  3,000  ft.  above  the  sea.  There 
are  many  lochs,  the  principal  of  which  are  Oaa- 
tle  looh  of  Loohmaben,  and  Looh  Skene,  1,300 
ft.  above  the  sea,'  whose  waters  form  the  cas- 
cade called  the  Graf  Mare's  Tul.  Three  rivers, 
the  Nith,  the  Annan,  and  the  Eak,  f^ve  their 
names  to  the  three  popular  divisions  of  the 
count;,  Ifithdale,  Annandale,  and  Eskdale ; 
and  besides  these  there  are  a  few  smaller 
streams.  Limestone  is  fonnd  in  condderable 
qnantities,  and  there  are  roines  of  ooal  and 
lead,  and  some  manofactares ;  bat  agriooltnre, 
and  especiallj  the  rearing  of  cattle,  sheep,  and 
pigs,  are  the  principal  occnpatious.  The  oonn- 
tf  was  inolnaed  hj  the  Romans  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Valentia,    Capital,  Dumfries. 

DdinGHEN,  JtfejBiM,  a  Qerman  Egfptologist, 
bom  at  'WiBsholr,  BUesia,  Oct.  16,  1883.  He 
Btndiedat  the  aniversitf  of  Berlin,  want  several 
times  to  Egypt,  and  each  time  made  valnable 
discoveries  relating  to  the  ancient  history  and 
language  of  that  coontry.  He  returned  to 
Egypt  in  1871  with  the  archnologioal  expedi- 
tion sent  ont  by  the  emperor  of  Germany.  One 
of  his  remarkable  discoveries  is  a  history  of  the 
first  foandation  and  snocessive  restorations  of 
the  temple  of  Denderah,  which  he  fonnd  in  a  se- 
cret passage,  and  of  which  he  has  given  a  trans- 
lation in  his  Saaitrkunde  der  Tempalanlagt 
fon  D»iuUra  (Leipsio,  1866).  He  has  also  pub- 
lished HittoTitcha  Ijit^riften  alULgyptUeker 
DenkmdUr,  in  den  Jahren  186S-'G  on  Ort  und 
SulU  gaammalt  (]867-'70);  AltOffyptitcAe 
Tempdituehri^n  (1867);  IHe  Flottt  einer 
a^ptiiehen  KCnigin  aut  d«m  17.  JoArhutt- 
dertcoruneerM-ZeitfaehnuTig^lBiS);  Dm- Fal- 
tuiUmpel  von  Abv-Sitniel  (\%^9i)\  mA  Phato- 
grapkUeht  RetuitaU  tin^  oaf  Befehl  dei  Kai- 
Mr»««n  DeuUcMajidnacK  Atgypten  mttende- 
Ur  arekdologitehen  Erpedition,  nut  Erllti*- 
terungtn  (Berlin,  1873). 

DOHOm,  hr^dah,  an  American  scholar, 
bom  in  Boston  about  1680,  died  in  Plaistow, 
England,  May  10, 1760.  He  graduated  at  Har- 
vard coUege  in  1699,  where  he  was  noted  for 
the  vigor  and  brillanoy  of  his  genius.  He 
stadied  tlieolofp',  and  afterward  spent  several 
years  at  the  nniversity  of  Utrecht.  Soon  after 
his  return  to  America  be  was  sent  to  England 
as  Bgent  of  Massachusetts,  and  rendered  im- 
portant services.  He  was  intimate  with  Bo- 
lingbroke,  and  adopted  some  of  his  views,  He 
published  theological  and  philosophical  disqai- 
sitions  in  Latin  while  at  Utrecht,  and  a  "De- 
fence of  the  New  England  Charters"  (London, 


bom  in  Geneva,  Jnly  18,  1T59,  died  in  Milanj 
Sept  8^  1829.  He  was  ordained  a  minister 
of  the  Protestant  church  of  Geneva  in  1781, 
and  distinguished  himself  as  a  preacher,  at  the 
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Batne  time  takitg  a  warm  interest  on  the  lib- 
eral side  in  the  politioal  controversies  of  his 
native  city.  In  consequence  of  the  triamph 
of  the  aristooratio  faction,  be  went  in  178S  to 
6t.  Petersborg,  where  his  father  had  formerly 
been  court  jeweller.  Here  he  became  pastor 
of  the  French  Reformed  church,  and  his  elo- 
qnence  attracted  much  attention ;  but  after  a 
residence  of  18  months  he  went  to  London, 
and  became  in  178G  teacher  of  the  second  sod 
of  Lord  Shelbnme.  Here  he  became  ae- 
qnainted  with  Romilly  and  Bentham,  with  the 
writings  and  ideas  of  the  latter  of  whom  he 
was  so  much  impressed  as  to  conceive  the 
scheme  of  bringing  diem  out  in  a  French  ver- 
sion. At  the  request  of  the  Oenevan  exiles  in 
London,  Dunont  in  1789  made  a  joamey  to 
Paris  in  company  with  M.  Doroverai,  ez-at- 
tomey  of  the  republic  of  Geneva.  Th«r  ob- 
ieat  was  to  attain  through  their  conntrymoo 
Neoker  support  for  the  revolution  already  ocku- 
menced  at  Geneva,  and  an  unrestricted  rest^ 
ration  of  Gienevese  (iberty.  He  immediately 
entered  into  very  close  relations  with  Mirabeao, 
osMsting  him  in  the  preparation  of  his  speeches, 
writing  his  published  letters  to  his  oonstitnenl*, 
and  becoming  joint  editor  with  him  of  a  journal 
called  the  Courrier  de  Provenee.  The  pecnni- 
ary  ill  success  of  this  publication,  the  abate- 
ment of  Dnmont's  sangnine  hopes  of  political 
regeneration,  the  character  of  Mirabnu  him- 
selii  and  the  attacks  levelled  at  Duroveril 
and  Dumont  in  journals  and  pamphlets,  as  be- 
ing his  tools,  determined  Dnmont  to  leave 
Paris  in  March,  1791 ;  but  he  revinted  it  sev- 
eral times  in  that  and  tlie  ftdlovring  year, 
finally  aooomponying  Talleyrand's  embassy 
to  England,  and  remuning  there.  His  &«- 
tenirt  tur  MirabtaiL,  written  some  t«n  years 
after,  but  which  appeared  posthumoudy,  con- 
tains a  very  interesting  account  of  his  observa- 
tions and  experiences  in  Paris.  After  his  re- 
turn to  England  be  devoted  himself  to  draw- 
ing tram  the  manuscripts  and  printed  works 
of  Bentham  a  lucid  and  popular  view  of  that 

Ehilosopher's  system  of  jarisprudenoe.  In  ISOS 
e  published  in  Paris  the  first  instalment  of 
bis  labors,  Traitii  de  UgitlatUm  chile  et  pi- 
nole (3  vols.  8vo).  The  work  attracted  great 
attention  throughout  Europe ;  and  in  1806,  while 
Lord  Henry  Petty,  Dnmont's  former  pupil, 
was  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  the  eineonre 
clerkship  which  he  had  long  held  was  super- 
seded by  a  pension  of  £G00.  In  iSll  be  pnb- 
lished  at  London  another  instalment,  Thiorie 
del  ptinei  et  dei  rieompentet  (S  vols.),  of 
whidi  two  editions  appeared  at  Paris.  In 
181S  he  published  at  Geneva  Taetiqve  det 
amembUet  UgUlatitei ;  in  1833  at  Paris, 
Prevvee  judieialei  (2  vols.) ;  and  in  1838,  Or- 
ffanUation  juditialt  et  eodifieaUon.  All  these 
treatises  reappeared  In  a  single  oolleetioa 
edited  by  Dumont,  and  pahlisbed  at  Bmweli 
in  1838,  shortly  before  his  death.  These  works 
owed  almost  entirely  to  the  dress  in  which 
Dumont  clothed  them    the  attention  which 
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■htr  attncted,  and  the  impreeaion  which  fhej 
-•da;  sDd  to  tuilkbonBeutbamiraa indebted 
'.x  hu  wide-spreMl  repntatioa  in  Europe,  into 
IK  principal  Ungiuges  of  whiob,  incluaiDgthe 
Ruun,  Ue  Traili*  d«  liffitUUion  ware  trans- 
\Mi,  Vbtxi  Qeaevti  recovered  her  libertiaa 
is  1811,  Domont  hait«ned  thither.  He  cor- 
riid  wiib  him  a  udaII  fortuoe,  married,  and 
<pdii  there  moat  of  the  remainder  of  hie  life. 
11«  iria  choBSi  a  member  of  the  soTereign 
rcprHentatiTe  eoondJ,  and  did  what  he  coiild 
u  Mteaiite  and  improve  the  inatitntions  of 
bi  utive  city.  In  181T  be  laid  before  the 
ai^dstrates  a  draft  of  a  penal  oode,  borrowod 
jiriodpall*  from  Bentbam's  mannacripta,  and 
•Ltompanied  according  to  Bentbam'a  sjstem 
t'eh  »  nmniag  oomment&ry.of  reaaone.  This 
■u  rtferred  to  a  commiaaion,  of  which  Dn- 
isunl  vaa  a  member,  and  occanoned  long  and 
fnuUeaa  diacn«d<Nis.  He  waamore  saooeaaM 
in  obUtDing  the  establishment  of  a>pemten- 
itiy  on  Beathain'a  panoptioon  plan. 

KIMT  DiUBTuIb,  Ji1(B  SMmUh  Gfair,  a 
Ftcfich  nangator,  bom  at  Cond6-anr-Noirean, 
!<*;  23,1790,  died  Ha;  8,1812.  Inl81B-'20he 
Mated  the  Greciaa  vchipelago  and  tbe  shorea 
of  tb«  Black  aea,  collected  a  namher  of  new 
pknti,  of  wbioh  he  pnbLahed  deacriptions, 
ud  inreatigated  tbe  ruins  of  seyeral  ancient 
(ittei.  In  1823  lie  accompanied  Dnperrej  in 
bii  TDfige  round  the  world,  and  retnmed  in 
I92S,  bringing  a  rich  collection  of  inseota  and 
pluls.  He  went  on  a  second  expedition 
(lSiS~'9)  as  commander,  and  explored  tbe 
liHtnlisn  BTcfaipelagD  and  the  islanda  of  New 
^Mlind  and  P^na.  He  discovered  Beveral 
sinds  which  Cook  had  not  perceived,  estab- 
!:<bed  the  looalit;  of  the  Lo;altf  islea,  and 
Iroogbt  h(ane  more  than  1,000  aketohea  of 
k'sier]' and  natural  hiatory,  10,000  specimens 
uf  sninisls,  and  more  than  6,000  speoiea  of 
pUnta  In  1837  he  nndertool^  with  the  aloops 
of  var  Adrtdabe  and  Z£]6e,  hi£  last  vorage,  to 
aploretbe  antarctic  regions,  and  circumnavi- 
nte  tiie  ^be  tltrongb  tiie  sotilliem  seas.  On 
bit  letntn  in  1810  be  waa  made  rear  admiral, 
ud  waa  to  Paris  to  laperintend  the  pabiioa- 
t^  of  the  aoooont  of  this  vojage  at  tbe  expense 
•f  tbv  Rorenunent.  The  second  volnme  had 
bwn  paUiabed  when  the  author  waa  killed,  with 
'liivife  and  son,  in  a  rwlwaj  disaster  on  the 
lis*  of  Paris  and  Verswllea.  The  work  was 
<>nipleted  under  the  snperviaion  of  M.  Vinoen- 
dos-Dainonlin,  in  SI  voU.  8vo,  with  6  folio  vols. 
"f  iDDitntiofu  (Paris,  1811-'Q1).  Tbe  depart- 
OKnla  of  (odlt^j,  botany,  anthropology,  ge- 
c^.  &C.,  ware  treated  by  qraoial  writers  at- 
tKlMd  to  tbe  expedition. 

■nMCUEZ,  OariM  Fiufria,  a  French  gen- 
^  born  in  Cambrai,  Jan.  25,  ITSS,  died  near 
Halt  j-npon-Thames,  England,  H'sroh  14, 1 B2S. 
flf  KTved  with  distinction  and  waa  frequently 
*aitailed  daring  the  seven  years'  war,  and 
''Wward  engaged  in  the  war  and  intrigues 
«tii-h  braoght  on  the  annexation  of  Corsica 
it  Frvce,  and  in  tbe  afiUra  of  Poland  pre- 
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viona  to  the  first  partition  of  that  country. 
After  the  acceaaion  of  Looia  XVI.  he  was 
pnt  in  command  at  Cherbourg,  where  im- 

5 ortanf  improvements  were  accompliabed  nn- 
er  hia  direction.  In  1787  he  was  appointed 
brigadier  general.  During  the  Srst  years  of 
the  revolution  he  muntained  friendly  inter- 
course with  the  court,  while  gaining  popu- 
larity with  the  revolatiouists.  *  A  member  of 
the  club  of  Jacobina,  lie  became  in  March, 
17BS,  minister  of  foreign  affairs  in  the  cabinet 
formed  by  tbe  Girondista.  His  counsels  dis- 
pleased the  king;  he  also  disagreed  with  hia 
colleagues,  who  were  dismissed,  and  he  him- 
self resigned.  Assuming  command  of  the 
French  army  on  tbe  S.  £.  frontier  in  August, 
1702,  he  stopped  by  a  aeries  of  brilliant  opera- 
tions tbe  advance  of  the  Prussians,  who  were 
repaleed  at  Yslmy,  Bept  30.  Ue  now  crossed 
the  frontier,  rontedthe  Anatriana  at  Jemmapee, 
Sov.  0,  took  possession  of  Brussels,  and  with- 
in one  mouth  completed  the  oonqaest  of  Bel- 
gium. After  a  visit  to  Paris,  during  which  he 
was  denounced  as  secretly  negotiating  for  the 
rescue  of  tbe  king,  he  planned  the  conquest 
of  Holland ;  but  having  been  defeated  at  Neer- 
winden,  March  IS,  179S,  he  plotted  with  the 
enemy  the  overthrow  of  the  republic  The 
convention  summoned  him  to  appear  at  their 
bar,  and  on  hia  refusal  the  minister  of  war, 
Beumonville,  and  four  commissioners  were  sent 
to  arrest  him.  Dnmoariez  had  them  seized  by 
some  of  bis  hussars  and  delivered  to  the  Aus- 
tiicins;  but  he  bad  mistaken  the  aentiment«  of 
his  own  troops,  and  was  obliged  to  fiy.  This 
he  did  in  company  with  the  foiing  duke  de 
Chartres,  the  future  king  Louis  Philippe,  the 
soldiers  firing  at  them  while  they  escsped.  Be 
was  coldly  received  by  tbe  Austrians,  and  after 
wandering  about  tbe  continent  went  to  Eng- 
land, where,  in  consideration  of  some  secret 
services,  he  received  a  pension  of  £1,200,  He 
theif  pnhlished  his  Mam&ira  end  a  series  of 
pamphlets  on  the  affaire  of  France.  He  is 
charged  with  having  devised  plans  of  military 
operations  against  the  French,  and  given  direc- 
tions in  1811  to  tho  allied  armies  for  the  inva- 
sion of  France.  However  this  may  be,  be  did 
not  succeed  in  couoilisting  the  favor  of  tho 
Bourbona,  and  never  returned  to  France. — See 
La  vie  et  lei  memoiret  du  getUral  Jhcrnourit*, 
by  himaelf  (3  vols,  fivo,  Hamburg,  ITBl),  trans- 
lated into  German  and  Euglisb. 
.  msi,  or  Saathcra  Dwlua,  a  river  of  Bnsda, 
rises  in  the  small  lake  of  Dvinetz,  near  tbe 
source  of  the  Volga,  in  tbe  government  of 
Tver,  flows  about  600  m.  with  a  very  circuitous 
coarse,  but  with  a  general  W.  direction,  sepa- 
rating the  governroenta  of  Vitebsk  and  Livonia 
from  Wilna  and  Conrland,  and  discharges  into 
tiie  gnlf  of  Riga  near  the  town  of  the  aame 
name.  The  principal  towns  on  its  banks  arc 
Vitebsk,  Polotsk,  DQnaburg,  Jacobetadt,  Frie- 
dricbstadt,  and  Riga.  Navigation  is  obstructed 
by  rocks  and  shoals.  In  spring  it  ie  covered 
with  numerous  rofta  of  timoer.    The  river  ia 
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connected  b^  canals  with  tbe  Volga,  the  Dnie- 

fer,  tbe  B«reaina,  the  Niemea,  and  Lake  Ilmen. 
ts  waters  abound  in  fish. 
OSlflBCKG,  or  Drliubmrs,  a.  fortified  tbwn  of 
Roada,  in  tbe  government  of  Vitebek,  on  the 
DQna,  110  m.  8.  E.  of  Riga ;  pop.  in  1868,  2T,- 
S22.  It  has  a  considerable  trade  and  famong 
annnal  fairs.  The  principal  exports  are  flax, 
hemp,  tallow,  aifd  tunber.    It  ia  connected  b7 


chosen  by  Stephen  B&ttiori  in  1582,  is  an 
important  Btrategical  point.  DQtiabarg  was 
founded  bj  the  Livonian  knights  in  the  ISth 
oentnr;,  and  was  snccesaivelj  annexed  to  Po- 
land, Sweden,  and  Russia,  and  has  remained 
in  the  possession  of  the  latter  power  aince  1773. 

DDNBAS,  a  seaport  town  of  Haddingtonshire, 
Scotland,  at  the  month  of  the  frith  of  Forth, 
ar  ni.  E.  bj  N.  of  Edinburgh ;  pop.  in  1871, 
8,S20.  It  has  manuf^tories  of  soap,  iron, 
steam  engines,  sful  clotb,  and  cordage,  and 
some  trade.  Vessels  of  300  tons  can  enter  the 
harbor,  bnt  the  navigation  is  somewhat  danger- 
ous. Ilnnbar  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and 
its  castle,  now  in  ruins,  was  formerly  a  famoos 
stronghold.  In  1296  the  Soota  were  defeated 
here  with  great  slaughter  bj  the  English  army 
of  Edward  I.  In  1337  Black  Agnes,  countess 
of  Dunbar,  defended  the  oastle  for  nearly  fire 
mootha  against  the  earl  of  Solisbnry.  Another 
important  battle  was  fought  near  this  town  in 
l(ieO  between  Ororawell  with  11,000  men  and 
Oen.  Lesley  at  the  head  of  a  Scottish  an^ 
twice  as  large,  in  which  the  latter  was  deoi- 
sifely  defeated. 

DDNBAK,  WliniH,  a  Scottish  poet,  bom  in 
Salton  about  liflO,  died  about  1636.  He  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  master  of  arts  from  the 
nniversity  of  St.  Andrews  in  1479,  became  a 
Franciscan  friar,  and  travelled  over  England 
and  France.  Returning  to  Scotland,  he  was 
received  at  the  court  of  Jamea  IV.,  whonl  he 
deliglited  with  his  poetical  compositions,  and 
with  the  charms  of  hia  conversation.  His 
poema  show  a  mastery  of  almost  every  kind 
of  verse.  Some  of  them  were  printed  in 
1008;  many  remained  for  two  centuries  in 
manuscript,  but  their  fame  has  steadily  In- 
creased since  their  publication  at  Edinburgh 
and  Perth  in  1770  and  1778.  "The  Thistle 
and  Rose  "  was  a  nnptial  song  to  celebrate  the 
mnrriage  of  King  James  IV.  with  the  princess 
Margaret  of  England.  "The  Dance"  ia  an 
imaginative  poem,  in  which  Mahonn  (a  name 
of  Satan  derived  from  Ifohammed)  aska  his 
principal  ministers  to  entertain  him  with  a 
mnmmery,  whereupon  the  seven  deadly  sins 
present  tliemseh-es  and  deliver  verses,  which 
are  severe  criticisms  upon  the  vices  of  the 
time.  The  short  poem  of  "The  Merle  and 
Niglitingale "  is  a  picture  of  the  contest  be- 
tween earthly  ana  spiritual  affections,  the 
merle  recommending  a  lasty  life  in  love's  ser- 
vice, and  tlie  nightingale  declaring  that  all  love 
k  lost  bnt  upon  Ood  alone.    All  the  poems  of 
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Donbar  abonnd  in  allegoir.  A  complete  edi- 
tion was  published  in  EiUnbnrgh  in  18M  by 
David  Laing,  with  a  life  of  the  poet. 

DPHCiN,  king  of  Scotland.    See  Kacbctb. 

DEHCAN,  AdsH,  Viscount  Duncan  of  Camper- 
down,  a  British  admiral,  born  in  Dundee,  Scot- 
land, July  1,  1731,  died  near  Edinborgh,  Aug. 
4, 1804.  He  early  entered  the  navy,  wfie  made 
a  post  captain  in  1761,  and  distinguished  himself 
nnderKeppel  in  the  attack  on  Havana.  Iul7Ba 
he  was  placed  in  command  of  a  ship  under  Rod- 
ney, and  in  the  engagement  off  Gape  8L  Vin- 
cent was  the  first  to  bring  his  vessel  into 
action,  caiitaring  one  of  tha  heaviest  of  the 
Spanish  ahips.  In  1787  he  became  rear  ad- 
miral, and  in  179S  admiral  of  the  blue.  In 
the  latter  year  he  took  command  of  the  united 
Eu^ish  and  Russian  squadron  in  the  North 
aea,  where  within  two  years  he  annihiLated 
the  Dutch  commerce.  In  1797  he  blockaded 
a  lanre  fleet  under  De  Winter  in  the  waters  irf 
the  Teiel,  when  a  serious  mntiny  broke  out 
in  his  own  squadron.  Insuhordination  had 
become  general  in  the  British  navy,  and  Don- 
can  had  hut  two  ships  faithful  to  him.  Yet 
when  he  advanced  agunst  the  mutineers,  th«r 
(lissensiouB  caused  several  of  their  ships  to  drop 
the  red  flag  and  return  to  duty,  and  the  sedi- 
tion waa  quickly  ended.  The  Russian  fleet  was 
withdrawn.  Duncan  put  into  Yarmouth  road* 
for  repiurs  and  provisions,  where  intelligence 
was  brought  to  liim  that  De  Winter  had  pat  to 
sea.  He  immediately  set  sail,  and  with  a  fa- 
vorable wind  and  by  a  masterly  manffiuvre 
placed  himself  between  the  Dutch  and  their 
retreat.  The  two  fleets  met  between  Camper- 
down  and  Egmont,  within  five  miles  of  the 
ootot,  Oct.  11.  De  Winter  was  drawing  fa't 
toward  the  land,  but  Duncan  began  the  action 
without  waiting  to  form  a  line,  De  Winter 
maintained  tJie  contest  for  some  time  with  his 
own  flag  ship  after  the  rest  of  his  fleet  had 
either  been  captured  or  had  qnitt«d  the  action, 
and  struck  his  colors  only  when  his  ship  was 
entirely  disabled.  The  loss  of  the  English  was 
1,080  killed  and  wounded,  while  that  of  tbe 
Dutch  was  considerably  greater.  The  English 
took  nine  sail  of  the  line  and  two  frigates. 
The  victory  created  tiie  ntmoot  enthnaiasm  in 
England,  where  it  waa  hwled  as  a  presage  of 
the  downfyi  of  the  maritime  power  of  Hol- 
land, long  the  most  formidable  rival  of  En(i- 
land  on  the  seas.  Duncan  was  rewarded  with 
a  peerage  and  a  pension  of  £2,000.  He  re- 
mained in  active  service  against  the  Bstavian 
republic  till  1600,  after  which  he  retired. 

DUNCAN,  Tk^ws,  a  Scottish  artist,  bora  at 
Kinclaven,  Perthshire,  May  84,  1807,  died  in 
Edinburgh,  May  2G,  1345.  He  was  professor 
of  coloring  and  drawing  iu  the  academy  of  Ed- 
inburgh, and  -an  associate  of  the  royal  acade- 
my. His  picture  of  "  Charles  Edward  asleep 
after  the  battle  of  Culloden,  protected  by  Flora 
McDonald,"  has  been  frequently  engraved. 
Among  tiie  finest  of  hia  other  pieces  are 
"  Charles  Edward  and  tbe  Highlanders  entw- 
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i^  EdiDbOTKbi  b'^''  tbe  Battle  of  Preetoa- 
ptna," utd  the  "Mar^rdom  of  John  Brown 
rf  Pnestbill."  He  excelled  in  portraitg,  of 
rbich  he  eieoDted  a  large  number. 

BUCKS.  L  Karl,  sUennanpeblisher,  born 
in  Berlin,  Uarcb  26,  1781,  died  there,  July  IG, 
1869,  Bb  was  a  clerk  in  a  Leipsic  and  Berlin 
paUiabing  honae,  and  eetabliBhed  in  IBOd  a 
boDM  in  the  latter  citj,  of  which  he  became 
'Jit  Bale  proprietor  in  1838,  after  the  death 
or  bis  partner  Peter  Hnmblot.  I'he  writings 
uf  Hegel  Ranke,  and  other  celebrated  anlbors 
wtn  iesned  from  hig  press.  He  sold  his  estab- 
lyinwat  in  1866  to  K.  Geibel  of  Leipeio,  who 
cootinaM  it  under  the  old  firm  name  of  Dunck- 
«raad  Hnmblot.  IL  iitImI11«b  Wdl^aag,  a  Ger- 
nnn  historian,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in 
Beriin,  Oct.  16,  IBll.  He  graduated  at  Ijalie, 
lad  became  profeaaor  there  in  1842.  In  1648 
be  waa  a  member  of  the  Frankfort  parliament 
ud  irf  the  Fmssian  diet.  His  published  stric- 
tDNi  on  the  PrDBsian  foreign  minister,  Uan- 
teofiel,  interfering  with  his  promotion  at  Balle, 
Ite  went  in  18S7  as  profeHsor  to  labingen,  and 
Ml  the  formation  of  the  Hohenzollem  cabinet 
•mt  in  1868  to  Berlin  as  an  assistant  in  the 
ministry  of  state.  In  IBSl  he  was  appointed 
CMiDciDor  of  the  crown  prince,  and  in  1667 
director  of  the  Pmsraan  archives.  His  princi- 
m1  work  is  Ottehiehte  de*  Alterthum*  (4  vols., 
BerHn,  18S3-'7). — Hia  brother,  Fbane  Gubtat, 
boraJnnel,  1839,  a  publisher  of  Berlin,  was  n 
leiderof  the  German  progressive  partj  in  1848, 
nKmber  of  the  Prussian  diet  in  1801,  a  foand- 
er  of  tradea  nnions  in  1869,  and  in  1871  the 
dilef  of  a  movement  for  the  promotion  of  cnl- 
tare  among  the  people  bj  a  German  national 
onion.  Another  brother,  Hebuahh,  is  also 
promiDent  as  a  liberal  politician. 

HXDILK,  a  seaport  town  and  parliamentary 
borough  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  Lontli,  near 
tbo  month  of  the  Castletown  river,  46  m,  N, 
of  Dublin;  pop.  in  1871, 10,6S3.  It  haa  a  good 
kubor  on  Dundalk  bay,  and  contuns  a  number 
of  schools  and  literary  and  benevolent  institu- 
tioDa,  The  manufactures  comprise  flax  spin- 
ning, machinery,  and  agricnltoral  implements, 
topM,  soap,  leather,  pins,  and  starch ;  and  there 
are  ilso  flour  mills,  breweries,  and  distilleries. 
Its  trade  is  important  and  increasLng,  especially 
in  agricultural  products,  which  are  largely  ex- 
potted.  It  is  connected  by  railway  with  Bel- 
tut,  Drogheda,  and  Dublin. 

MSIItB)  an  £.  connty  of  the  province  of 
Ontario,Canada,borderingon  the  St.  Lawrence 
iiTW,  which  sepirateB it  from  New  York;  area, 
WJ  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1871,  18,777.  It  is  inter- 
wted  by  the  Biviire  de  la  Petite  Notion,  and 
■Tmsed  by  the  Grand  Trunk  railway.  Its  cap- 
ital, Uorrisbarg;  is  a  port  of  entry,  and  a  Stop- 
ping point  for  steamers  plying  between  Mon- 
iKsl,  KiagrtOD,  and  Hamilton, 

DdilDlS,  Htwy,  Visconnt  Melville,  a  British 
'tttMinan,  bom  in  Edinburgh  aboat  1741,  died 
there,  Uay  S7,  1811.  He  waa  of  the  ancient 
fuDJIj  of  Dondas  of  Arniston,  receired  his 
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edncation  at  the  high  school  and  nniTersity  of 
Edinbnrgh,  and  waa  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
I7fl3.  His  celebrity  as  an  advocate  gained 
him  the  appointment  of  solicitor  genial  in 
1778 ;  he  waa  returned  to  the  house  of  com- 
mons for  the  county  of  Edinburgh  in  1774,  and 
was  made  lord  advocate  of  Scotland  in  177S. 
He  was  afterward  memlier  of  parliament  for 
the  city  of  Edinburgh  till  his  Advancement  to 
the  peei-age,  Thongh  he  had  been  a  supporter 
of  the  administration  of  Lord  North,  his  fa- 
miliarity with  ajfairs  made  him  a  valuable  ac- 
cession to  the  administrations  of  Rockingham 
ahd  Shelbome,  which  quickly  succeeded,  in  the 
second  cS  which  he  held  the  office  of  treasur- 
er of  the  navy.  This  miniatry  waa  obliged  to  ' 
give  way  "before  the  combined  opposition  of 
Fox  and  Lord  North,  who  came  together  in 
178S  to  form  the  coalition  ministry,  the  oppo- 
sition to  which  waa  headed  by  Pitt  and  Dun- 
daa.  The  latter  had  been  appointed  chairman 
of  a  secret  committee  of  the  house  of  commons 
to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  British  India 
and  tJia  causes  of  the  war  in  the  Camatic, 
and  he  made  an  elaborate  report,  in  which  he 
exhibited  a  complete  mastery  of  tho  subject. 
When  Pitt  was  called  to  the  helm  of  affairs 
with  a  mtgority  in  parliament  against  him,  he 
was  poweriully  aided  by  Dundas,  who  again 
held  the  office  of  treasurer  of  the  navy,  and  in 
Pitt's  absence  led  the  ministerial  party  in  the 
house  of  commons,  and  whose  dexterity  as  a 
debater  and  minute  acquaintance  with  Indian 
matters  were  of  especial  value  in  carrying 
Pitt's  India  bill  through  parliament  against  a 
very  serious  opposition.  Dnndas  became  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  control  under  this  bill  in 
1791,  and  entered  the  cabinet  as  secretary  of 
state  for  the  home  department.  He  exchanged 
this  post  for  that  of  secreUry  of  war  in  1794, 
when  he  introduced  a  bill  for  restoring  the 
eatates  in  Scotland  forfeited  on  account  of  the 
rebellion  of  174B.  The  investigations  of  Dun- 
das  into  eastern  affairs  originated  those  discus- 
sions which  terminated  in  the  impeachment  of 
Warren  Hastings ;  but  he  took  no  active  part 
either  for  or  against  Hastings.  He  was  the 
principal  supporter  of  Pitt  during  the  wars 
with  France,  and  resigned  his  offices  upon 
the  retirement  of  that  statesman  in  1801, 
when  ha  laid  before  parliament  a  favorable 
statement  of  the  condition  of  the  East  ln~ 
die  company's  affturs.  In  1802  he  was  raised 
to  the  peerage  with  the  titles  of  Viscount 
Melville  and  Baron  Duneira,  and  on  Mr.  Pitt's 
return  to  power  in  lfl04  became  first  lord 
of  the  admiralty.  He  quidUy  retired  from 
this  office,  having  incurred  a  charge  of  vio- 
lating one  of  the  statutes  which  he  himself 
had  proposed,  by  which  the  treasurer  waa  for- 
bidden to  receive  any  perquisites  or  make  any 
private  or  individual  use  of  the  public  money. 
The  articles  of  impeachment  were  prepared 
by  the  most  celebrated  leaders  of  the  opposi- 
tion, and  the  trial  opened  April  29,  1806.  It 
resulted  in  the  acquittal  of  Lord  Melville  by 
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trinmphant  tnqjoritiea.  Prom  this  time  he 
took  part  onlj  ocoasionally  in  the  debates  of 
tbe  hoDse  of  lords,  and  spent  the  most  of  Mb 
time  in  Scotland.  Edinbargh  coutains  two 
pnblio  moaumoots  to  hia  memory.  He  pub- 
lished severaJ  political  pamphlets. — His  oaij 
Bon,  Robert,  second  VisoouDt  Melville,  bom 
Haroh  14,  ITTl,  was  firet  lord  of  the  admi- 
rnltj  in  ]813-'S7,  dnring  which  time  seve- 
ral arotio  Tojages  were  organized,  and  some 
discoverieB  were  named  after  bim.  He  again 
lield  the  ofSoe  in  1888-'30,  and  died  June 
10,  1861. 

DCXDEE,  a  royal  and  parliamentary  bnrgh 
and  seaport  town  of  Forfarahire,  Scotland,  od 
the  left  bank  of  the  estnary  of  the  Tay,  36  m. 
N.  N.  E.  of  Edinburgh ;  pop.  in  lB7i;  118,974. 
It  occupies  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  whose  Bom- 
mit  ia  62S  fL  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is 
rather  irregularly  builL  Tbe  modern  streets 
are  spaolouB   and  handsome.    The  principal 


public  edifices  are  the  chnrches,  which  are  very 
nnmerons,  the  old  Gothic  tower,  158  ft.  high, 
the  town  hall,  ooBtom  honse,  erohange,  infirm- 
ary, Innatio  aaylnm,  industrial  school,  orphan 
institution,  academy,  and  savings  bank.  In 
the  centre  of  the  town  is  a  large  market  plaoe, 
from  which  the  principal  streets  diverge.  Some 
of  the  docks  are  large  and  magnificent.  King 
William's  dock  has  an  area  of  Hi  acres,  Earl 
Grey's  of  BJ  acres,  and  the  Victoria  dock 
.  of  14i  acres.  There  are  also  several  fine 
q^iiays.  The  mandfaotures  of  coarse  linen  fab' 
nca,  which  employ  abont  26,000  hands,  and 
of  jute,  exceed  those  of  any  other  place  in 
Great  Britain.  It  has  also  eitenrive  manafac- 
tures  of  gloves  and  leather.  Ship  building,  as' 
well  of  iron  as  of  wood,  is  also  carried  on. 
The  commerce  of  Dondee  is  very  considerable. 
In  18T12,SGg  vessels  of  418,401  tons  entered 
the  port.  The  exporta  to  the  United  States  in 
1871  amonnted  to  abont  £1,200,000,  being  an 
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increase  of  £200,000  over  those  of  the  prece- 
dingyear.  Therearerailway  oonnectdons  with 
Perth  and  Edinburgh.  Dundee  is  governed  by  a 
provost,  four  badies,  a  dean  of  guild,  a  treasurer, 
and  21  conn (ullors.—Dn ring  the  reigns  of  the 
Scottish  kings  Dundee  was  one  of  their  places 
of  residence.  At  the  period  of  the  reforms- 
tion  it  was  called  "  the  second  Geneva  "  for  its 
zeel  in  l>ehaJf  of  Protestantism.  In  1S4S  it 
was  besieged,  taken,  and  plnndered  bj  Mon- 
trose. In  1601  it  was  stormed  by  Gen.  Honk. 
and  a  nxth  part  of  its  inhsbitanta  massacr^. 
A  splendid  pablic  park,  the  gift  of  Sir  Davii) 
Baxter,  was  presented  to  the  people  of  Dundee, 
Sept.  B,  1862,  on  which  occBaion  a  statae  of  t)i(< 
donor  was  on  veiled. 

DCinWNALD,  Unkis  CwkriM,  earl  of,  more 
commonly  known  aa  Lord  Ooohrane,  an  Eng- 
lish admiral,  bom  Dec  14,  17TG,  died  Oct  31, 
1860.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Archibald, 
ninth  ear!  of  Dnndonald.  At  tiie  age  of  IT  ha 
entered  the  naval  »er- 
Tica,  and  daring  Cfa« 
^^-  war  with  France  aig- 

^^  nalized  himself  in  man' 

'-'  actions.    Some  of  his 

exploits  in   oapturing 
vessels    ag^st    great 
odde   are    among  tbe 
moat   hrilliant  in   the 
history  of  the  British 
navy.     In  1801  he  nts 
raada  a  pott  captun  for 
the  capture  of  a  Span- 
ish frigate  of  far  supe- 
rior foToe  te  his  own. 
In  1809  he  sacccnfiUy 
led  a  fleet  of  fire  stuff 
among  the  French  flMt 
at  anchor  in  the  Bssqne 
roads.    Inl807hewB» 
elect«d  to  partiament 
for   Westminsler.  ud 
BOOB  incurred  the  ani- 
mosity of  the  goTem- 
ment  by  his  radical  opinions  on  qnestioDs  rf 
reform.    In  February,  1814,  a  rumor  prevailed 
that  Napoleon  had  abdicated,  and  Loid  Coch- 
rane took  advantage  of  the  consequent  riK 
in  the  funds  to  sell   out.     He  was  ehsr^ 
with  originating  a  false  nimor,  was  convict- 
ed of  fraud,   and  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of 
£1,000,  to  stand  in  the  pillory,  and  b«  impris- 
oned for  a  year.     The  pillory  punishment  wu 
subsequently  remitted.     He  was  at  the  sum 
time  eipellod  irom  parliament.     His  constitu- 
ents, believing  in  his  innocence,  which  baa 
wnce  been  fully  established,  iuimedialcly  re- 
turned him  to  parliament  again,  and  his  fine 
was  paid  by  public  subscription.     Flndiu;  it 
impossible  to  obtain  employment  at  hotte.  li« 
att^hed  himself  successively  to  the  ChlllaD. 
Brazilian,  and  Greek  navies,  in  each  of  whir)) 
he  earned  fresh  laurels,  and  he  was  created 
marqais  of  Haranham  in  Brazil.    In  1830,  on 
tbe  accesuon  of  William  IV.  and  a  whig  go'- 
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anDKnt,  be  returned  to  England,  and  was  rein- 
sUied  imd  made  rear  admiral.  la  1861  be  be- 
came vice  admiral  of  tbe  white,  and  in  18G4 
tdmiral  of  the  United  Kingdom,  lie  waa  a 
man  of  considerable  aci- 
eutlfic  attainmoDta,  and 

ihe  lathor  of   "  Obser-  """'"   ^' 

n&ioi    on    Knral    Af-  ^  _~'.-^^ 

&in "  (1847),  "  Notes 
<a  the  Condition  of  tfa« 
Britiiii  West  IndU  Isl- 
«nds"  (1851),  "Narra- 
tire  of  Serricea  in  the 
Libtration  of  Chili,  Pe- 
ru, and  Brazil"  (2  Tola., 
1S59),  and  "  Aatohlog- 
ripbf  of  a  Seaman " 
<1S4(I).— The  eacc««8ion 
Id  his  title  gave  rise  to 
1  fuaons  law  case,  fiia 
fldut  ton  clamed  tlie 
title,  which  waa  dispoted 
kj  a  70onger  brother, 
vho  a^raed  tbe  ohar- 
vXa  of  their  mother. 
Hie  case  waa  decided 
|Jmb  11.  1863)  in  fayor 
of  the  eldest  son,  Tsoiue  Babnbs  Ooobbahe 
(bom  April  18,  1814),  tbe  present  earL 

BCIDUa  BIT,  a.  ha?  of  the  Irish  eea,  on 
the  coast  of  the  count;  Down.  Its  entrance, 
which  hea  between  8t  John's  point  on  the  N. 
£.  and  tbe  Monme  monntains  on  tbe  8.  W.,  is 
atiiiDt  10  m.  wide.  It  is  aobject  to  beav; 
radis  daring  8.  and  S.  E.  winds.  Near  its  N. 
ade  are  two  rocks  called  tbe  Oow  and  Calf, 
oonnected  with  the  mainland  by  a  roof. 

WNraiH,  a  cit;  of  New  Zealiind,  capital  of 
Uieprovinceof  Otago,  ontbe  S.  £.  coast  of  the 
Kiddle  island,  and  the  8.  W.  side  of  the  harbor 
of  Ougo;  pop.  in  1871,  14,857;  including  the 
■Dbnrbs  of  Koalyn  and.  Caversbam,  31,611. 
The  city  is  well  paved,  has  a  good  snpply  of 
»ater&om  a  reservoir  at  tbe  head  of  Water  of 
Ullh  Tallej',  and  is  lighted  with  gas.  Among 
the  bnilclings  are  the  post  office,  a  hospital, 
and  j^vernment  strnctnrea,  several  banka,  the 
ithenRaoi  and  mechanics'  institate,  a  masonic 
hall,  and  a  Preabjterian  chnrch,  one  of  the 
haiulsomeat  ecclesiastical  bnildings  in  tbe  col- 
tej.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  Protestant  Episco- 
pal aod  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  and  in 
I6T2  bad  12  cbnrcbes  and  a  sjnagoicDe.  A 
r^Ur  line  of  ateamersconnectaDnnedin  with 
Mtlbonrae.  Tbe  city  waa  fonnded  in  1846, 
bil  its  more  rapid  proKresa  dates  f^om  1861, 
vben  extenaive  gold  Belda  were  discovered 
in  the  ndgbborbood- 

DGSFEULIME,  a  market  town  and  parlia- 
mentary  bni^b  of  f  ifesbire,  Scotland,  13  m. 
VW.  of  Edinburgh;  pop.  in  1871,  14,958. 
Tbe  houses  on  its  principal  streets  are  generaliy 
*eli  built,  and  many  of  them  have  fine  gardens. 
Tbe  first  factory  waa  established  in  Dnnferm- 
boe  in  1716,  and  it  has  since  become  one  of  tbe 
most  floDrisiung  of  tbe  nortbem  manDfiactnring 


towns.  Its  finest  modem  edifice  is  tbe  abbey 
charob,  on  tbe  site  of  the  ancient  obnroh  of  the 
abbey,  long  the  place  of  sepoltore  of  tbe  Soot- 
tisb  kings,  and  wliiob  was  destroyed  at  tbe 


DnDfbnnltiie  Abbey- 

reformation.  Beneath  its  pnlpit  are  tbe  re- 
mains of  Bobert  Bmce,  which  in  1816  were 
discovered  encased  in  lead. 

DDNGANNOH,  a  market  town  and  parliament- 
ary borongh  of  Ireland,  connty  Tyrone,  12  m. 
N.  N.  W.  of  Armagh,  on  the  railway  from  Dnn- 
dalk  to  Londonderry ;  pop.  in  1871,  a,9G5.  The 
town  has  Episcopal,  Methodist,  Presbyterian, 
and  Boman  Catholic  places  of  worship,  and  a 
olossical  school  fonnded  in  tbe  reign  of  Charlea 
II.  There  are  raannfectures  of  linen  and  earth- 
enware. Dnngannon  was  anciently  tbe  seat 
of  the  O'Neils,  kings  of  Ulster.  In  1782  the 
Ulster  volnnteers  issaed  here  their  resolntions 
declaratory  of  the  independence  of  Ireland. 

DENfilRTl]!,  a  maritime  town  and  parlia- 
mentary borough  of  Ireland,  county  Waterford, 
principally  situated  on  a  peninsula  in  the  es- 
tuary of  tbe  river  Colligan,  26  m.  W.  S.  W.  of 
Waterford:  pop.  in  1871,  7,700.  The  river 
Colligan  divides  the  town  into  two  portions, 
connected  by  a  bridge  and  canseway;  the 
eastern  is  called  Abbeynde.  Tbe  pnblic  build- 
ings ore  tbe  provincial  bank,  a  fine  etractare 
with  granite  front,  two  other  hanks,  an  Epis- 
copal and  two  Boman  Catholic  chnrches,  two 
convents,  a  monastery,  a  fever  hospital,  and 
a  military  barrack.  The  exports  are  chiefly 
grain,  butter,  and  cattle.  The  inhabitants  ore 
largely  engaged  in  hake  and  herring  fisheries. 

DCFMGUSON,  SeUcy,  an  American  physician 
and  author,  bom  at  Keswick,  England,  Jan.  4, 
1708,  died  in  Philadelphia,  April  1,  1869.  He 
■graduated  in  medicine  at  Erlangen,  Germany, 
in  182S,  and  in  1824  was  called  to  the  chair  of 
medicine  in  the  university  of  Vii^nia,  which 
he  held  till  1838.  He  then  accepted  tbe  pro- 
fessorship of  materia  medica  and  therapentica 
in  the  noiversity  of  Uaryland,  and  in  1836 
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that  of  tlie  institnteB  of  medicine  in  Jefferacai 
college,  Philadelphia,  which  he  held  until  a 
}«af  oefore  his  death.  lie  was  a  olose  atadent 
of  phUologj  and  general  literature,  and  en- 
joyed a  high  repntation  for  benevolence,  which 
waa  eepecially  ezeroiHed  in  giving  time  and 
services  to  the  Philadelphia  iostitation  for  the 
blind.  His  principal  pnblicationH  are ;  "  Prin- 
ciples of  Human  Physiology "  (3  sols.  8vo, 
Philadelphia,  1833;  8th  ed.,  1868);  "Few 
Dictionary  of  Medical  Science  and  Literatnre  " 
(2  vols.  8vo,  Boston,  1833;  ISth  ed.,  revised 
and  enlarged,  nnder  the  title  of  "  A  Dictionary 
of  Medical  Science,"  1  vol.  8vo,  Philadelphia, 
1865) ;  "Eleraenla  of  Hygiene  "  (Philadelphia, 
183S ;  2d  ed.,  entitled  "  Human  Health,"  1844) ; 
"General  Therapentica "  (8vo,  1886;  Btb  ed., 
1857) ;  "  Medical  Student  "  (8vo,  183?)  ; 
"New  Remedies"  (1839;  7th  ed.,  1866); 
"Practice  of  Medicine"  (S  vols,,  1842;  8d  ed., 
1848).  Dr.  Dungliaon  alao  translated  and 
edited  several  foreign  medical  worke.  A  me- 
moir by  hie  son.  Dr.  K.  J.  DangUson,  was 
pablished  in  1870. 

DVNKELD,  a  town  of  Perthshire,  Scotland, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tay,  14  m.  N.  W.  of 
Perth;  pop.  aboat  1,000.  It  lies  in  a  picto- 
resqne  valley,  surroaoded  by  monntuns.  W. 
of  toe  town,  near  a  bridge  crossing  the  Tay, 
are  the  ruins  of  a  cathedral  of  mixed  Oothia 
and  SoxoD  architecture,  whose  choir  vaa  bnilt 
in  1380  by  Bishop  Sinclair.  Bishop  Lander 
finished  the  nave  in  1450,  and  the  chapter 
hoose  in  1469.  The  tower  was  completed  in 
1501.  The  building  was  120  ft.  long  and  60 
broad.  The  choir  was  repured  by  uie  dnke 
of  Atliol  in  184S,  and  now  forms  the  parish 
chnrcb.  The  nnroofed  nave  and  aisles  ore 
ased  as  a  cemetery,  and  contain  some  interest- 
ing monaments.  The  cathedral  was  held  by  a 
body  of  lowlanders  against  the  higblanders 
after  the  battle  of  Eilliecranlue,  in  1689.  It 
is  aaid  that  the  Ouldees  had  a  settlement  here 
in  729.  About  850  Kenneth  II.  removed  the 
relics  of  St.  Colnmha  hither,  and  this  waa  the 
seat  of  tlie  primacy  of  Scotlaod  nntil  supplant- 
ed by  St.  Andrews.  The  old  residence  of  the 
dakes  of  Athol  is  near  by,  and  waa  partly  re- 
built in  1830.  It  contuns  in  its  grounds  two 
larches  said  to  be  the  first  brought  into  Britain. 
Donkeld  contains,  besides  the  parish  chnrch. 
Free  and  Independent  churches,  and  a  royal 
grammar  school  founded  by  James  VI. 

DENKEES,  or  Taiken,  a  religious  denomina- 
tion foondad  in  1708,  at  Schwarzenan,  Ger- 
many, by  Alexander  Maak  and  seven  others, 
who,  withont  any  knowledge  of  the  existence 
of  other  Baptists,  were  led  by  reading  the 
Bible  to  tlie  rejection  of  pjedobaptism.  The 
name  Dunker  or  Tunker  (from  the  German 
tunken,  to  dip)  was  orifi;inally  pvea  them  as  a 
nickoaroe  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Mon- 
nonitea  They  are  also  nailed  Tamblers  from 
their  mode  of  baptism,  which  is  by  puttjng  tlie 
person  while  kneeling  bead  first  under  water. 
Tboy  are  olsocalled  German  Bnptiata,  while  they 
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tliemselves  take  the  name  of  Brethren.  In  Ger- 
many they  established  two  societies  in  addition 
to  the  original  congregation,  but  these  were  soon 
driven  by  peraecntiDn  to  Crefeld  and  Holland, 
while  the  congregation  removed  volnntarily  to 
Friesland.  Between  1719  and  1728  they  all  emi- 
grated to  America,  to  which  the  denominatioa 
has  since  been  confined.  They  are  most  nn- 
merous  in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Vir^ia, 
Ohio,  and  Indiana.  In  1859  they  hod  GS 
churches  and  about  8,000  members,  since  which 
there  has  been  little  change.  Their  churcli 
government  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  other 
Baptists,  except  that  every  brother  is  allowed 
to  exhort.  When  tJtey  find  a  man  apt  to  t«acfa, 
they  choose  him  to  be  their  minister,  and  or- 
dain him  by  the  laying  on  of  bands,  attended 
with  fasting  and  prayer  and  girii^  the  right 
hand  of  fellowsbi]).  They  nlso  have  deacons 
and  deaconesses.  From  among  the  teachers 
who  have  been  tried  they  choose  biabops.  An 
elder  among  them  ia,  in  general,  the  first  or 
oldest  chosen  teacher  in  a  oongregation  which 
has  no  bishop.  Their  annual  meeting  in  Msf  is 
attended  by  the  bishops,  teachers,  and  other  rep- 
resentatives chosen  by  the  congregations.  Im- 
portant cases  bronght  before  these  meeting* 
are  in  general  decided  by  a  committee  of  fire 
of  the  oldest  bishops.  They  nee  great  plain- 
ness of  dresa  and  langnage,  like  the  society  of 
Friends;  and,  like  them,  they  neither  taheoaths 
nor  fight  They  will  not  go  to  law,  and  until 
lately  the  taking  of  interest  on  money  was  not 
allowed  among  them.  They  celebrate  the  Lord's 
supper,  with  accompanying  nsagea  of  love  feasts, 
the  washing  of  feet,  the  kiss  of  charity,  and 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship.'  They  anoint  the 
wck  with  oil  for  recovery,  and  uae  trine  im- 
mersion, with  laying  on  of  hands  and  prayer, 
even  while  the  person  baptized  is  in  the  water. 
They  believe  in  general  redemption,  though  it 
is  with  them  not  an  article  of  faith .-^Frcm  the 
Dunkers,  as  a  sect,  must  be  disdnf^iished  the 
Seventh  Day  Dunkers,  also  called  the  Oermso 
Seventh  Day  Baptists.  They  were  established 
by  Conrad  Beisael,  a  native  of  Germany,  who 
had  been  educated  for  the  ministry  at  HsUe. 
Whenamemberof  the  Dunker  society  at  MbU- 
bach  (Mill  Greek),  Lancaster  co..  Pa.,  he  pab- 
lished  (1736)  a  tract  to  prove  that  the  seventh 
day,  end  not  the  first  day,  waa  established  by 
Jehovah  for  ever  as  the  sabbath.  This  created 
some  disturbance  in  the  society,  and  he  retired 
toahermitageontbebaukeoft^eCoealioo.  He 
waa  discovered  and  joined  by  many  of  the  so- 
ciety at  Mill  Creek,  who  settled  around  him  in 
isolated  cottages,  establishing  the  first  ooramn- 
nity  of  Seventh  Day  Dunkers  in  1728.  In  lT33a 
monastic  society  was  established,  constituting, 
with  the  buildings  subsequently  erected  by  the  _ 
obmmunity,  the  irregnlar  enclosed  villsge  of 
Ephrata.  The  habit  of  the  Capnchins  or  white 
friars  was  adopted  by  both  the  brethren  and 
sisters.  Uona-ttic  names  were  given  to  ail  who 
entered  the  cloister.  In  1740  there  were  86 
single  brethren  in  iho  cloister  and  3G  slsteia, 
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nd  at  one  time  tbe  societ?,  inolndinir  the 
memtiera  livioj;  in  the  neighborhood,  nnmbered 
itetttj  BOO.  The  property  which  belonged  to 
the  looiety  by  docation,  and  the  labor  of  the 
«ag)e  brethrea  and  siatera,  were  common  stock; 
but  none  were  obliged  t«  throw  in  tlieir  own 
pr^rly  or  give  up  any  of  their  poaeeaMone. 
net  MDsidered  celibacy  a  virtne,  bnt  never 
reqnired  it,  nor  did  they  take  any  vows  in  ref- 
cfenee  to  it.  Wben  two  wished  to  be  joined 
ia  vedlock,  tbey  were  aided  hy  the  sooiety. 
in  the  earlier  days  the  idea  of  a  nnivereal  res- 
lontkni  ezieted  among  them ;  bat  it  has  never 
ioeti  taoght  as  an  article  of  f^th.  About  1740, 
40  jears  before  the  present  general  Bystem  of 
Snodaj  school  instrnction  wag  introdnced  by 
Robert  Raikea,  Lndwig  Hoecker  (Brother  Obed) 
eOibliahed  a  Sunday  school,  which  was  main- 
t»aed  for  upward  of  80  yeara.  After  1TT7 
the  society  at  Ephrata  began  to  decline,  and 
of  the  peculiar  featnres  of  the  early  Sevenlli 
Bay  Donkers  few  traces  are  now  to  be  fonnd 
there.  A  brsnch  of  tbe  society  was  estabiisbed 
in  n&8  at  tbe  Bermadian  creek,  in  York  oo., 
?t^  of  which  likewise  but  little  ia  left.  An- 
vHiH  branch  established  in  17fl3  at  Bedford 
etill  flourishee.  Tbeir  principal  settlement  is 
DOW  at  Snowhill,  on  the  Antietam  creek,  in 
Franklin  oo..  Pa. 

HDIKIKK  (Fr.  Zhinlerqtm),  the  most  north- 
tn  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Le 
Sort,  on  tiiB  strmt  of  Dover,  150  m.  N.  of 
Piris;  lat  61°  3'  N.,  Ion.  2°  22'  E.;  pop.  in 
1M6, 33,083.  It  is  a  flovrishing  place,  with  an 
atti*e  oommerce  and  manafactoriea  of  soap, 
beet-root  sugar,  leather,  and  starch,  besides 
iron  works  and  yards  for  ship  bnilding.  Its 
£A«nes  are  important,  especially  those  of  cod 
tod  herring,  and  employ  about  100  vessels. 
The  town  contains  many  pnblic  buildings,  inclu- 
ding the  town  hall  bnilt  in  1012,  tbe  church  of 
EL  £loi,  a  high  bell  tower,  hospitals,  prisons, 
4e.  The  port  is  shallow,  l>ut  the  roadstead  ia 
fooi,  and  the  progress  of  the  commerce  of 
tbe  town  since  it  was  made  a  free  port  in  1B36 

,  hu  been  rapid.  The  entrances  in  1870  were 
S,9IT  vessels,  of  which  S7S  were  steamers, 
vith  a  tonnage  of  4S4,676.— Tbe  origin  of 
Duikirk  is  said  to  have  been  a  chapel  founded 

I  by  8L  £loi  in  the  Tth  century,  aronnd  which  a 
nmnber  of  fishing  hats  were  erected.    Charles 

,'  V.  defended  it  with  a  castle,  which  has  been 
donolisbed.  It  was  aiterward  token  by  the 
Enfdiah,  who  lost  it  again  in  IGfiB;  and  in 
1SS9  it  was  acquired  from  the  French  by  the 

j         SpoaiardB,  whom  the  duke  d'Engbien  (after- 

i  *ud  the  renowned  Cond£)  drove  out  in  IB4S. 

'  It  loon  passed  ag^n  into  the  hands  of  Spain, 
ud  was  once  more  taken  by  the  French  in 
1658,  who  gave  it  np  to  Cromwell  in  acoord- 
uce  with  a  previons  treaty.  Charles  II.  sold  it 
to  Prance  in  1662,  and  I^nis  XIV.  strengthened 
ib  ilefbncea.  The  English  made  an  inefTectoal 
>Htmpt  to  bombard  it  in  16SS.  After  the  peace 
of  Utrecht  its  fortifications  were  dismantled 
ltd  its  port  was  filied  op ;  the  former,  having 


been  restored,  were  again  demolished  at  the 
peaoe  of  Aix-la-Cbape)le,  and  again  repaired  ' 
in  17S3.    Ten  years  later  it  withstood  a  siege 
by  the  duke  of  York. 

DCNILIKK,  ft  village  and  port  of  entry  of 
Ohantanqna  co..  New  York,  85  m.  S.  W.  of 
Buffalo;  pop.  inl870,  fi,28I.  TheErieand  tbe 
Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  railroads 
connect  it  with  the  principal  points  both  east 
and  west,  and  the  Dunkirk,  Alleghany  Valley, 
and  Pittsburgh  line  gives  access  to  the  coal 
and  oil  regions  of  Pennsylvania.  It  is  beauti- 
fully situated  on  rising  ground  on  the  shore  of 
Lake  Erie,  and  has  an  aicellent  harbor,  pro- 
tected by  B  breakwater.  It  is  a  port  of  refuge 
dnring  bad  weather,  and  has  the  advantage  of 
being  free  from  ice  earlier  than  Buffalo.  At 
the  western  extremity  of  the  bay  is  a  light- 
bonse,  and  at  the  main  channel  a  beacon.  For 
the  year  ending  June  80,  1873,  31  vessels  of 
S,6B5  tons  entered  from,  and  BO  of  3,548  tons 
cleared  for  foreign  ports;  fil  vessels  of  11,946 
tons  entered,  and  64  of  12,268  tons  cleared  in 
the  coastwise  trade.  Dunkirk  contains  exten- 
sive iron  works,  machine  shops  of  the  Erie 
railway,  a  glue  factory,  a  brandy  distillery,  8 
breweries,  several  oil  refineries,  manufactories 
of  sasbes,  doors  and  blinds,  flouring  mills,  &o. 
There  ere  2  banks,  4  hotels,  6  public  schools, 
2  weekly  newspapers,  and  10  churches. 

DCNKLUI,  a  3.  E.  county  of  Hiasonri,  bor- 
dering on  Arkanaaa,  bounded  W.  by  the  St. 
Francis  river,  intersected  by  Caator  river,  and 
having  Lake  Pemiscot  on  itsE.  border;  area, 
about  700  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  6,982,  of  whom 
160  were  colored.  The  surface  is  occupied 
in  great  part  by  prairies  and  awamps,  bnt  tbe 
soil  is  generally  fertile  where  not  overliowed. 
Efforts  have  been  made  to  reclaim  tbe  sunken 
lands,  caused  hy  the  earthquakes  of  1811  and 
1612.  The  chief  prodactions  in  1870  were 
2^6,620  bushels  of  Indian  com,  and  5,267  of 
wheat.  There  were  1,211  boi-ses,  1,697  milch 
cows,  8,251  other  cattle,  2,622  sheep,  and  11,- 
878  swine.     Capita!,  Kennet. 

DCHLAP,  WiniaM,  an  American  painter  and 
author,  born  in  Perth  Amhoy,  N.  J.,  Feb.  IB, 
1766,  died  Sept.  28,  1839.  In  his  17th  year 
he  began  to  paint  portraits,  and  in  tbe  summer 
of  1788  executed  one  of  Washington.  The 
next  spring  he  went  to  London,  and  for  several 
years  was  a  pupil  of  Benjamin  West  After 
liis  return  to  America  ha  tried  various  pnr- 
suits,  including  painting,  literary  work,  tnea- 
trica!  management,  &o. ;  bnt  at  the  age  of  61, 
after  repeated  fwlures,  he  became  permanently 
a  painter.  He  executed  a  series  of  pictares  on 
subjects  selected  by  West  and  somewhat  after 
bis  style,  which  were  exhibited  in  various  parts 
of  the  United  States.  He  was  also  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  New  York  academy  of  design. 
His  "History  of  the  American  Theatre,"  pub- 
lished in  1832,  and  "  Arts  of  Design  in  the 
United  States,"  are  standard  works  of  much 
interest.  He  also  wrote  a  number  of  play^ 
a  biography  of  Ohariea  Brookden  Brown,  and 
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a  "HiBtoi?  of  the  New  NetherUnds"  (3  vols. 
8to,  1B40). 

DDN-LE-BOI,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Cher,  on  the  Aoron,  16  m.  S.  E. 
of  Boorges;  pop.  in  1868,  6,454.  It  was  for- 
merlj  a'rery  important  tonn,  and  ui  the  12tb 
century  was  strongly  fortified.  There  are  iron 
raises  and  quarries  of  Kthographio  atone  in 
the  neighborhood. 

DGNX,  a  N.  W,  county  of  Wisconsin,  inter- 
sected by  Chippewa  and  Cedar  rivers;  area, 
850  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  9,4S8,  The  anrface 
is  uneven  and  generally  covered  with  forests. 
The  soil  is  fertile.  The  chief  produotiona  in 
1870  were  204,846  bushels  of  wheat,  71,674 
of  Indian  co^^  233,404  of  oats,  45,0ae  of  po- 
tatoes, 13,339  tons  of  hay,  and  209,830  lbs.  of 
butter.  There  were  1,667  horses,  2,SI3  milch 
cows,  4,513  other  cattle,  4,183  sheep,  and 
4,214  awine ;  8  flour  mills,  1  planing  mill.  14 
saw  milla,  and  2  maohioe  shops.  Capital, 
Uenomonee. 

DDXHDIG,  Jtfha,  Lord  Ashburton,  an  English 
lawyer,  born  in  Ashburton,  Devonshire,  Oot. 
18,  1731,  died  in  Eimonth.  Aug.  18, 1783.  At 
the  age  of  19  he  went  to  London,  where  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1756.  For  a  long 
time  he  obtdned  little  practice ;  but  having 
been  employed  in  1762  to  draw  up  the  defence 
of  the  English  merchants  against  the  Pntoh 
East  India  company,  he  gained  ranch  repnta- 
tioQ,  which  was  soon  afterward  increased  by 
the  able  manner  in  which  he  conducted  the 
case  of  Wilkes.  In  1768  he  was  eieoted  to 
parliament,  where  he  sat  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons until  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  in 
1T82.  In  1770  he  resigned  the  ofSoe  of  solicitor 
general,  which  be  had  held  for  three  years.  In 
1783  he  was  appointed  chancellor  of  the  duchy 
of  Lancaster.  He  was  a  strong  opponent  of 
the  administration  during  most  of  the  American 
war ;  but  his  reputation  is  tarnished  by  his 
acceptance  of  a  pension  of  £4,000  after  he  was 
rusod  to  the  peerage,  although  he  had  before 
objected  to  the  needless  and  burdensome  amount 
of  the  pension  list,  and  was  very  wealthy. 

IHWTfOTriK,  a  parish  of  Kincardineshire, 
SeoUand,  on  the  shore  of  the  North  sea,  noted 
for  its  castle,  S.  of  StoDeharen,  now  in  rums, 
which  stands  on  the  snmmitof  aperpeadicular 
cliff,  ISO  it.  high,  projecting  into  the  sea,  with 
a  deep  chasm  between  it  and  the  mwnjand ;  it 
is  approached  only  by  a  steep  winding  path.  Sir 
Wilham  Wallace  captured  it  in  12S7,  at  which 
period  it  was  reganiled  as  one  of  the  strong- 
est places  in  the  kingdom ;  and  the  prii^  coun- 
cil selected  it  during  the  wars  of  the  common- 
wealth as  the  depository  of  the  regalia  of  Scot- 
land. It  was  defended  long  after  every  other 
fortress  in  Urittun  had  passed  into  the  Jiands 
of  the  protector,  but  was  finally  forced  to  sur- 
render. In  1685  Dunnottar  castle  became  the 
prison  of  many  of  the  Covenanters.  After  the 
rebellion  of  1716  it  was  dismantled. 

DCaOlS,  Jeu,  comte  de,  a  French  soldier, 
born  Nov.  23, 1402,  died  Nov.  S8,  146S.    The 
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natural  son  of  Lonis,  dake  of  Orleane,  brothar 

of  Charles  VI.,  he  early  gained  warlike  dis- 
tinction under  the  appellation  of  the  bastard 
of  Orleans.  In  1427,  in  conjonction  with  La- 
hire,  he  raised  the  siege  of  Montargis,  then  beset 
by  the  English.  In  1428  he  threw  himself  into 
Orleans,  which  was  hard  presaed  by  a  power- 
ful English  army,  and  upheld  the  spirit  of  the 
troops  and  citizens  until  they  were  relieved  in 
April,  142S,  by  Joan  of  Are.  Dnnois  then 
became  a  faitiiful  follower  of  the  heroine, 
sharing  in  all  her  exploits,  and  particularly  in 
her  victory  at  Fatay.  Jn  143E  he  recovered 
Chartres  by  stratagem ;  and  in  1436  he  was 
one  of  tiie  generala  who  marched  into  Paris,  to 
help  the  citizens  in  driving  out  the  English. 
Several  measures  adopted  by  the  government 
of  Charles  VII.  were  obnoxious  to  the  nobles, 
and  Bunois  in  1440  took  part  in  the  rebellion 
headed  by  the  daaphin,  and  known  w  La 
Praguerie ;  hut  he  soon  became  reconciled 
with  Charles,  and  in  1449  received  the  title 
of  lieutenant  general  of  the  Idng,  with  com- 
mand of  the  principal  forc«  for  the  invasion 
of  Normandy.  In  less  than  a  year,  chiefly  by 
his  activity,  akill,  and  prudence,  ali  the  cities, 
towns,  and  fortresses  of  Normandy  were  re- 
covered. In  1461  he  led  hie  viotorioos  army 
into  Guienne,  stormed  the  town  of  Blaye  on 
the  Gironde,  and  within  three  months  oonple- 
ted  the  eoni^aest  of  that  province,  Bordeanz  in- 
cluded, which  for  300  years  had  been  in  tbe 
hands  of  the  English  kings.  Notiiins  wot  now 
left  them  on  the  continent  except  ue  city  of 
Calais  and  its  vicinity  As  a  reward  for  his 
services  Dnnois.  was  appointed  grand  chamber- 
lain to  the  king.  After  the  acceswon  of  Louis 
XI.  he  was  deprived  of  some  of  his  offices,  and 
joined  in  1466  the  rebellions  league  of  the  great 
lords,  which  assumed  the  name  of  "  league  of 
the  public  weal;"  but  on  the  coDcIosion  of 
the  peace  at  Conflans,  he  was  restored  to  his 
former  offices. 

DimrB  SOOTTg,  JtkM,  a  scbolostia  theologian 
of  the  18tb  century,  bom  probably  in  Douse, 
Berwickshire,  Sootiand,  about  1270,  died  in  Co- 
1ogneinl308.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  en- 
tered the  order  of  St.  Francis,  and  taof^t  the- 
ology and  philosophy  first  at  Oxford,  and  then, 
his  fame  having  spread  all  over  Europe,  at  Pa- 
ris. The  acumen  and  subtiety  of  bis  reasoning 
obtained  for  him  the  cognomen  of  doctor  ivi- 
tilii.  The  controversies  between  Dnns  and 
Thomas  Aquinas  on  the  relation  of  hnman  per- 
ception to  real  objects,  and  on  various  reli- 
gions doctrbes,  were  continued  for  a  long  time 
by  their  respective  disciples,  who  were  called 
Scotists  and  Thomists.  The  reasoning  of  Duns 
goes  to  show  that  the  knowledge  derived  from 
human  conceptions  and  experience  is  real  and 
trustworthy,  inasmuch  as  the  fundamental 
ideas  upon  which  human  knowledge  rests  si« 
identiosl  with  the  absolute  substance  (vatMT- 
mU)  of  existing  objects.  Reality  is  the  hmita- 
tion  of  the  absolute  substance  by  individostion, 
or,  in  the  qnunt  terminology  of  Duns,  the  hoe- 
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tiilat,  vhioh  might  be  rendered  as  tlie  tMs-snd- 
ihiE-itr.  Every  eiiatiag  being  consista  of  sub- 
KtBK  and  priFsttoD  or  limitation,  while  God 
is  the  unlimited  absolute  sabstance.  ThepOB- 
mbiliiim  of  limitations  or  indiTidaations  of 
nieUKM  &IB  infinite,  and  henoe  follows  the 
tnstatce  of  accidental  chances  or  occarrencea; 
nd  lienM  the  &ee  will  ofindividaal  nianand  his 
eorretiponding  reaponBibilitj  to  God.  The  au- 
pemBtnral  bnowlodge  which  cannot  be  derived 
bom  real  experience  ia  afforded  bj  the  Bible, 
bntit  is  the  provinceof  philosophy  to  show  the 
foaformitT  of  the  teaohings  of  the  Bible  with 
nieoB.  The  works  of  Dons  were  published  bj 
Wadding  (13  toIh.  folio,  Lyons,  1689). 

BCmiH^  a  town  and  parish  of  Bedford- 
ihire,  En^and,  S9  m.  N.  W.  of  London,  4m 
the  Oreat  Northern  railway;  pop.  in  1871, 
4,559.  The  parish  chnrch  is  part  of  a  cele- 
brated priory  founded  in  1131  by  Henry  1. 
The  town  is  the  principal  seat  of  the  Britieh 
ttraw  plait  maoafaotare. 

IOHT1K,  Satit,  an  English  prelate  and  states- 
nuu,  tiOTn  near  Glastonbury,  Somersetabire,  in 
9E,  died  May  IB,  988.  Under  the  patronnge 
of  liii  ancle,  the  archbishop  of  Oanterbnry,  he 
psBKd  some  years  at  the  conrt  of  Atbelatan ; 
bol  the  jealousy  of  coQrtiers  depriving  hira  of 
the iiagg favor,  he  retired  to  Winchester,  and 
decoted  himself  to  a  monastic  life.  He  built  a 
nil  Bgunst  the  wall  of  Glastonbury  chnrch, 
and  there  passed  his  time  in  prayer,  fasting, 
md  mannel  labor,  transeribinr  manuscripts, 
psinting,  and  foshioning  ntensils  of  metat  for 
thenseoftbealtar.  Abont  942  be  became  abbot 
of  the  then  rained  monastery  of  Glastonbury, 
iDd  received  from  King  Edmund  aathority  to 
restore  it  at  the  royal  charge.  In  the  succeed- 
ing reign  of  Edred  his  power  became  almost 
ibMlute  in  the  national  conncils.  He  restored 
liie  strictness  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  and 
broo^t  the  Benedictines  into  England,  bnt  on 
Ihe  secession  of  Edwy  was  banished  from  the 
tingdom.  His  share  in  the  story  of  Edwy  and 
El^va  has  bronght  bim  into  odinm  with  all 
believe™  in  that  much  discussed  romance,  the 
CuU  of  which  are  yet  unsettled.  Edgar  re- 
called the  exiled  abbot,  doubled  his  honors, 
made  him  bishop  of  the  nnited  sees  of  Worces- 
ter and  London,  and  in  9GS  advanced  him  to 
the  primacy  as  archbishop  of  Canterbury.    The 

Ktate  mied  both  tlie  monarch  and  the  kmg- 
a.  He  meted  oat  Jnstice  with  a  stem  hand, 
built  Dp  the  power  of  the  chnrch,  placed  Bene- 
dietiDes  in  tne  livings  of  the  disorderly  secu- 
lar clergy,  and  forced  the  ting  to  do  a  seven 
Tears'  penance  for  a  sin  of  licentiousness.  On 
Edgar's  death  hia  inflnence  raised  Edward  to 
the  throne,  to  the  eiciusion  of  a  younger  son, 
Etbebed ;  bnt  on  the  accession  of  the  latter  in 
978  Mi  power  was  broken,  and  he  retired  to 
Cmtcrhnrr,  and  there  died.  Of  the  writings 
Ktriboted  to  him,  only  the  "Concord  of  Mo- 
nistic Kule"  ia  known  to  be  authentic.  Hia 
lift,  edited  by  the  Rev,  J,  R.  Green^  master  of 
tberolt^  was  pablished  in  London  in  18T2. 
TOI.  Ti.— 21 
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DPNffnX,  Btatjy  the  first  president  of  Har- 
vard college,  inaugurated  Aug.  27,  1040,  died 
Feb.  27,  1669.  He  was  pr««det)t  till  iee4, 
when,  having  !>ecome  a  supporter  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  modem  Baptists,  he  was  per- 
suaded to  resign  bis  office.  He  was  respected 
as  a  modest  and  pious  man,  and  eiteemed  an 
excellent  oriental  seliolar. — See  "Life  of  Dun- 
Bter,"  by  J.  Chaplin  (Boston,  1873). 

DCHTOK,  Jeki,  on  English  bookseller  and 
author,  born  in  Grafffaam,  Huntingdonshire, 
May  4,  16SB,  died  in  1738.  He  was  appren- 
ticed to  a  bookseller  in  London,  engaged  in 
bnainess  for  himself,  came  to  New  England  in 
March,  1686,  with  a  cargo  of  boolfs,  where  he 
remained  about  eight  months,  and  after  his 
return  embarked  again  in  business,  with  little 
success.  Pie  conducted  a  weekly  publication 
ctUled  "  The  Athenian  Mercury,"  resolving  all 
the  most  nice  and  curious  qnestions  proposed 
by  the  inquiring,  of  which  20  volumes  ap- 
peared. A  selection  was  made  from  this  in 
four  volumes,  called  "The  Athenian  Oracle." 
He  wrote  voluminously  on  religion,  ethics, 
and  politics.  He  gives  us,  in  his  "Life  and 
Errors  of  John  Dunton  "  (London,  170C  and 
1818),  the  "  lives  and  characters  of  more  than 
1,000  contemporary  divines  and  other  per- 
sons of  literary  eminence,"  and  relates  many 
curious  facts  in  relation  to  the  bookselling 
business,  describing  the  ministers,  booksellers, 
and  other  citizens  of  Boston  and  Balem.  Hts 
"Letters  from  New  England,"  edited  by  W. 
H.  Whitmore,  were  published  by  the  Prince 
society  in  1867. 

DDODECIUL,  proceeding  by  twelves,  a  term 
properly  applied  to  an  arithmetical  scale  using 
11  digits  and  a  cipher,  which  has  been  zeal- 
ously advocated  as  an  improvement  upon  or- 
dinary decimal  arithmetic.  Thus  if  we  use  g 
for  ten,  and  g  for  eleven,  the  number  276  may 
be  written  Igg.  But  the  term  duodecimal  is 
also  given  to  the  system  of  compound  numbers 
sometimes  used  by  artificers  in  calculating  sur- 
faces and  solidities  from  measorea  taken  in  feet 
and  inches.  Duodecimals  in  the  second  sense 
are  conHldered  by  most  mathematicians  as 
worthless,  and  in  the  first  sense  as  not  having 
sufficient  superiority  over  decimals  to  counter- 
balance the  inconvenience  of  making  a  change. 

DD  PIGE,  a  N.  E.  county  of  Hlinoia,  drained 
by  the  E.  and  W.  branches  of  Du  Page  river; 
area,  340  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1S70,  16,686.  It  has 
a  level  aarface,  occupied  in  great  part  by 
prairies.  Tiie  soil  is  eiceedingly  fertile.  The 
Chicago  and  Northwestern  and  the  Chicago, 
Burlington,  and  Quincy  railroads  traverse  it, 
and  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island,  and  Pacific 
railroad  crosses  the  8.  E.  corner,  The  Illinois 
and  Michigan  canat  psases  along  the  S,  E. 
border.  The  chief  productions  in  18T0  were 
106,789  bushels  of  wheat,  831,981  of  Indian 
com,  860,809  of  oats,  72,063  of  bariey,  141,699 
of  potatoes,  63,480  tons  of  hay,  B8,B04  !ba.  of 
cheese,  648,463  of  butter,  and  163,611  of  wool. 
There  were  6,247  horses,  10,888  milch  oows. 
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7,621  other  cattle,  28,982  sheep,  and  9,258  I 
swine;  IS  manafactories  of  carriogea  and  \ 
ivagons,  2  of  machiDerj,  8  of  saddlery  and  J 
harness,  2  breweries,  and  S  flour  mills.  Capi- 
tal, Naperville. 

ODPINLOUP,  FiUi  laMH  PhUppt,  a  French 
prelate,  born  at  St.  F61ix,  Savoj,  Jan.  8,  1802. 
lie  was  broaght  up  in  the  house  of  his  tincle, 
a  oountry  priest,  and  in  his  eighth  year  was 
placed  Hi  school  in  Fans.  He  wo^  ordained 
priest  in  182G,  and  attached  for  tliree  jears 
OS  catechist  to  the  parish  of  the  AsBump- 
tion.  In  1827  he  was  appointed  confessor  to 
the  yonng  dnke  of  Bordeaux  (now  the  count 
de  Ohambord),  in  1828  catechist  to  the  Orleans 
princes,   and  in  1S30  chaplain  to  the   dan- 

Ebiness,  duchess  d'AngoQl&me,  danghter  of 
ouis  XVI.  In  1884  he  opened  the  course  of 
eatifirenett  or  dogmatio  lectures  in  the  cathe- 
dral.  In  1637  he  was  appointed  superior  of 
the  diocesan  seminary,  and  also  named  vicar 
general  of  Paris.  Under  Archbishop  Affre  he 
resigned  that  office,  and  in  1S40  was  nomina- 
ted to  the  see  of  Orleans.  In  this  new  career 
he  gave  fall  wiope  to  his  plans  of  Christian 
education.  He  opened  a  school  in  his  own 
residence,  in  which  ho  odted  as  professor, 
and  endeavored  in  all  the  establishments 
nDder  his  control  to  raise  the  standard  of 
instruction  to  the  hij^hest  degree  of  excel- 
lence. At  that  period  a  great  rivalry  existed 
between  the  nniversity  lye  earns  or  colioges 
and  the  schools  nnaathorized  by  government. 
Bishop  Unpanloup's  efiurts  and  success  mot 
with  no  faror  from  the  adminiatratioo.  It 
was  also  at  that  time  that  the  controversy 
about  the  classics  arose,  growing  out  of  the 
publication  of  Abb6  Ganme's  Ver  rongeur,  in 
which  the  nse  of  pagan  authors  in  Christian 
echoob  was  denounced.  The  Uhinert  and  its 
editor,  Yeaillot,  advocated  Ganme's  views,  and 
a  large  portion  of  the  French  bishops  and 
clergy  coincided  in  them.  Bishop  Dnpaoloap 
was  supported  by  the  remaining  members  of 
the  episcopate.  The  pope,  however,  interfered 
and  mode  peace  between  the  parties.  In 
1848  Dupanloup  was  instrumental  in  having 
the  first  French  expeditionary  corps  sent  to 
the  Papal  States;  and  during  the  whole  pe- 
riod of  Napoleon's  power  he  was  the  fore- 
most defender  of  the  temporal  independence 
of  the  holj  see.  In  1888,  m  coiynnctiim  with 
eight  other  bishops,  be  issued  an  address 
to  the  French  electors,  which  drew  on  him 
the  censnre  of  the  minister  of  public  wor- 
ship. Bishop  Dupanloup  published  in  No- 
vember, 18S9,  a  pastoral  letter,  giving  his 
own  private  opinion  concerning  the  ques- 
tion of  papal  infallibility;  and  a  public  cor- 
respondence on  the  sabject  between,  him 
and  Archbishop  Manning  excited  mnch  atten- 
tion Ijefore  the  assembling  of  the  council.  In 
liome,  like  Arctibishou  Darboj,  he  maintained 
a  firm  but  respectful  opposition ;  and,  lil;o 
him,  he  was  among  the  first  to  accept  the 
decree  of  infkllibility  when  it  came.    During 
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the  oconpation  of  Orleans  by  the  German 
troops  in  1870  the  bishop  obtained  a  mitiga- 
tion of  manj  of  the  harsh  measures  of  the 
military  commanders.  At  the  end  of  the  war 
his  people  sent  him  as  their  representative 
to  the  national  assembly.  There  lie  showed 
himself  favorable  to  a  constitutional  monarchy 
under  the  reunited  house  of  Bourbon,  and 
advocated  a  perfect  system  of  education  for 
France,  as  well  as  tbe  traditional  right  of  his 
country  to  protect  the  holy  see.  His  principal 
works  are :  Hzpotition  dti  prineipalit  reriti* 
de  la/oi  eatholique  (2  vols.,  1882);  Melhodt 
giniraU  de  eatiehitme  (2  vols.,  1&41) ;  £linuiu 
de  rkitoriqw  laerie  (1841)  ;  L'&duealion  (S 
vols.,  185fi-'7);  (Entree  ehoUiet  {A  vols.,  1881); 
aaA  HUtoire  de  N.  S.  Ji*\a-Ghri*t  {_\%12). 

DCPATI,  CiMriM  MargHTtte  Jcu  BMtMc  m^ 
tter,  a  French  jurist,  born  in  La  Rochelle,  May 
B,  1740,  died  in  Paris,  Sept  17,  1788.  In  17C8 
he  became  advocate  general  at  tho  parliniueDt 
of  Bordeaux,  strongly  defended  the  privilege! 
of  the  French  parliaments  against  the  en- 
croachments of  the  crown,  and  was  imprisoned. 
He  wrote  RefiexioM  AitUriquee  tur  le  droit 
eriminel,  and  Ltttree  tar  la  procedure  crini- 
nelle  de  France  (1788),  containing  views  sub- 
sequently embodied  in  the  Code  Napoleon. 

UGPEKSET,  LMis  IMw,  a  French  naval  offi- 
cer, bom  in  Paris,  Oct.  21,  1786,  died  SepL 
10,  1866.  He  entered  the  navy  in  1802,  be- 
came on  ensign  in  1811,  and  was  sent  in  that 
year  to  make  a  hydrograpbic  survey  of  the 
coast  of  Tuscany,  which  he  accomplished  in 
spite  of  the  English  cruisers  and  the  hostility 
of  the  inhabitants.  From  1617  to  1830  he 
was  with  Freyoinet  on  his  voyage  of  discovet?; 
in  whiolt  he  had  charge  of  the  hydrograpbic 
explorations  and  charts.  On  his  return  t4> 
France  he  was  promoted  to  lieatenant,  and  in 
1822  he  commanded  an  expedition  for  scientific 
observation  in  Oceania  and  on  the  coast  of 
South  America.  During  a  voyage  of  89  months 
he  made  investigations  in  hydrography,  mag- 
netism, and  meteorology,  and  on  the  lignre  of 
the  earth,  and  coUectad  many  thoQsands  t4 
specimens  illustrative  of  zo6logy  and  botany, 
lie  published  a  large  number  of  scientific  trea- 
tiaes  and  many  maps  and  charts.  His  mMt 
important  researches  were  in  terrestrial  msff- 
netism,  and  he  det*rmined  accurately  the  po- 
sitions of  the  magnetic  poles  and  the  figure  of 
the  magnetic  equator. 

DGPEKROK,  Jac^Ma  Davy,  a  French  cardinal, 
bom  in  St.  L6,  Normandy,  Nov.  16, 1556,  died 
in  Paris,  Sept  fi,  1818.  He  received  hi.s  edu- 
cation in  Switzerland,  whither  his  father,  who 
had  given  np  the  practice  of  medicine  to  be- 
come a  Protestant  minister,  had  romoved  to 
escape  persecution.  At  the  age  of  20  be 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  abjured  Protestaatisni. 
Brought  to  the  notice  of  llenry  III.,  he  was 
appointed  reader  to  the  king.  Altiioogh  a 
layman,  he  was  selected  to  preach  befbra  the 
king  and  coart ;  and  some  of  his  sermons  won 
him  so  much  praise  that  he  took  orders.    On 
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tbe  death  or  Mar?  Stn&rt  h«  wM  chosen  to 
proDOUwe  her  eulogy,  in  which  he  spoke  bo 
hariiilj  of  Qaeen  Elizabeth  that  the  king 
Ihoo^t  it  neceeaarj  to  disavow  bis  Bentimeuts. 
Tovtrd  the  eoA  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  he 
beranre  the  confidant  of  the  cardinal  de  Boor- 
bon,  and  be  has  been  accnsed  of  selling  his 
K<Tflt8  to  Henry  IV.  He  acquired  the  favor 
of  tlie  fatter  monarch,  who  created  him  in 
U31  bishop  of  Evreux;  and  he  was  the  chief 
agent  in  inducing  Henry  to  abandon  the  re- 
formed religion.  After  Che  taking  of  Paris  he 
went  to  Rome  and  persuaded  the  pope  to 
remove  the  interdict  which  had  heea  placed 
npoa  France.  In  1600  he  was  snocessfnl  in  a 
thecdogical  dispntation,  held  before  the  court 
Bi  Fontunebleau,  over  Dupleasis-Mornaj.  In 
KM  be  was  sent  to  Rome  with  the  title  of 
cbar^  des  affiiirea  of  France,  and  the  same 
Tear  received  a  cardinal's  hat  from  Clement 
Vin.  He  contribnted  greatly  to  the  election 
1^  Leo  XI.  in  leOfi,  and  in  the  same  year  to 
thit  of  Panl  v.,  so  that  French  influence  was 
retwned  at  the  papal  conrt.  For  theee  services 
be  was  made  archbishop  of  Sens  and  grand 
■Imoner  to  the  king.  The  principal  controver- 
m1  WM-ks  of  Dnperron  were  collected  and 
pnUisbed  in  Paris  in  1622  (8  vols,  folio).  He 
wrote  also  a  number  of  hymns,  ballads,  and 
poetical  satires,  a  poem  endtled  L'Ombre  de 
tamiraldeJoyeu**,  and  translated  into  French 
Terse  a  portion  of  the  .£neid  and  some  of  the 
odes  of  Horace. 

N  reirr-THOVAIS,  IM  m^eit,  a  French 
Dival  officer,  born  Aug.  3,  1T93,  died  March 
17, 1864.  He  entered  the  navy  in  1804,  and 
irss  rapidly  promoted.  From  1687  to  18S9  he 
vas  engaged  in  oirctrainavigatiDg  the  globe  as 
(ommander  of  the  sbip  V^nus. '  He  was  after- 
wird  nutde  rear  admiral  and  pat  in  command 
of  (he  fleet  in  the  Pacific.  He  proposed  to  his 
^vemment  the  establishment  of  a  protecto- 
rate over  the  Society  islands;  and  in  1842, 
when  three  French  Catholic  missionaries  were 
«q>el1ed  from  Tahiti  at  the  instigation  of  the 
En^ish  miMionaries  there,  he  visited  that  isl- 
and, demanded  reparation,  and  with  the  wd 
of  mme  chiefs  placed  the  island  ander  a  French 
prnteetorate.  In  the  same  year  he  established 
a  French  protectorate  over  the  Marquesas  isl- 
taAt;  and  in  1B48,  when  the  English  miasion- 
ary  and  consul  Pritcbard  persnaded  the  natives 
of  Tahiti  to  rise  against  the  French,  he  drove 
Pritchard  from  the  island  and  took  possession 
in  the  name  of  France  of  the  whole  Society 
group.  At  the  demand  of  the  English  gov- 
eninKDt  Da  Petit-Thoaara  was  then  recalled, 
and  mi  his  return  declined  the  ovations  offered 
him  by  the  opponents  of  the  government.  In 
IWB  he  was  made  vice  admirsl,  and  in  1848 
tlfded  to  the  legislative  assembly  from  the  de- 
patiTDent  of  Maine-et-Loire.  He  wrote  Voyage 
'"tttir  du  monde  (10  vols.,  with  !80  illuslra- 
tiooi,  Paris,  1840-'4:9). 

Dfm.  L  iB4r6  Oule  Jew  Jm^ms,  a  French 
htryer  and  politidao,  bora  at  Varzy,  Feb.  1, 
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mS,  died  Nov.  10,  1866.  He  was  early  dis- 
tingniahed  as  a  learned  lawyer  and  an  able 
speaker.  A  member  of  the  chamber  of  depu- 
ties in  1816,  he  opposed  the  motion  to  proolaim 
the  son  of  Napoleon  I.  emperor  after  his  father's 
second  abdication.  The  same  year,  in  coi^nnc- 
tion  with  Berryer,  he  waa  ^pointed  conns«l 
for  Marshal  Ney,  and,  gaining  great  popularity 
by  his  defence,  was  chosen  to  defend  many 
political  offenders.  Among  his  most  famous 
speeches  were  those  in  behalf  of  B^ranger  in 
1821,  and  of  the  Journal  del  DihaU  on  the 
eve  of  the  revolution  of  1880.  Having  become 
a  member  of  the  chamber  of  deputies,  it  waa  in 
!  great  part  through  his  exertions  in  that  body 
that  the  duke  of  Orleans  secured  the  crowni, 
and  he  became  a  member  of  Louis  Philippe's 
first  cabinet  From  1882  to  1B40  he  waa  pres- 
ident of  the  chamber  of  deputies,  and  from 
1840  to  18S1  of  the  legislaUve  assembly.  He 
made  some  show  of  opposition  to  the  govern- 
ment of  LoniB  Napoleon,  was  taken  unawares 
by  the  coup  d^itat  at  Deo.  3,  but  declined  all 
participation  or  responaibility  in  the  parlia- 
mentary renstance,  and  retained  his  office  of 
attorney  general.  This,  however,  he  resigned 
on  the  publication  of  the  imperial  decrees  of 
1862  confiscating  the  Orleans  property  ;  in 
18BT  he  waa  reinetated.  His  writings,  miunly 
on  legal  subjects,  are  nnmerona.  His  bom 
moti  were  renowned.  II.  Plem  dirica  Fn>- 
fals,  baron,  brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  at 
Varzy,  Oct.  6,  1784,  died  in  Paris  in  January, 
1873,  He  entered  the  navy  as  an  en^neer, 
and  was  actively  employed  in  France  and 
tlie  Ionian  islands.  In  1812  a  series  of  sci- 
entific papers  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
academy  of  sciences.  During  1814  and  1815 
he  evinced  liberal  opinions,  but  finally  adhered 
to  the  Bourbons.  In  1816  he  visited  Great 
Britain,  to  examine  the  general  resources  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  results  of  bis  trav- 
els, continued  for  more  than  four  years,  ap- 
peared in  his  Voyaget  dant  la  Grande  BreUjgne 
{6  vols.,  Paris,  1830-'24),  and  hiaForeaeommtr- 
eialede  la  Graride  BreUiffne  (\S26).  He  caused 
gratuitous  lectures  on  the  application  of  science 
to  industry,  for  the  benefit  of  workmen  and 
artisans,  to  be  established  in  tlie  eonurtatoire 
dtt  arti  et  mitiert  at  Pons,  and  waa  appointed 
professor  of  geometry  in  tliat  institution.  His 
services  were  rewarded  with  a  barony.  In 
1826  and  1826  be  instituted  a  private  inqniry 
into  the  intellectual  and  productive  resources 
of  France,  the  results  of  which  he  embodied  in 
his  Situation  progrettite  de  la  France  depvi* 
1814.  In  1828  be  was  elected  to  the  chamber 
of  deputies.  He  adhered  to  the  government  of 
IiOuis  Philippe,  and  was  made  a  peer  in  1887 ; 
bnt  be  nevertheless  continued  bis  regularconrso 
of  public  lectures.  After  the  revolution  of 
1846  be  was  elected  to  the  constituent  and 
legislative  assemblies,  acted  with  the  majority, 
and  on  the  overthrow  of  the  republic  became 
a  sapporter  of  the  imperial  government.  He 
wrote  numerooB  works  besides  those  mentioned, 
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relating  m^nly  to  atatiBtios  and  political  econ- 
omy.    He  left  a  fortone  of  10,000,000  franos. 

DUniEIX,  Joseph  Fnif^  marqnia,  a  French 
eoldier  and  etat«sman,  born  at  Laodrecios,  Jan. 
1,  1697,  died  in  Paris,  Nov.  10, 1794.  In  1720 
he  was  sent  as  an  agent  to  Fondicheirj,  and 
in  1730  was  appointed  director  of  Chaaderna- 
gore,  and  during  an  administration  of  ten  jears 
acquired  an  immense  fortane  and  changed  that 
insignificant  town  into  a  flourishing  citj.  In 
1T42  he  become  governor  general  of  the  French 
possessions  in  India,  and  throngh  his  energy 
and  executive  ability  raised  them  to  a  degree 
of  prosperity  antil  then  unlinown.  When  La- 
boardonnaiB  captured  iladras  in  1746,  Dapleii 
refaaed  to  accede  to  the  terms  of  capitulation, 
kept  possession  of  the  city,  and  sent  Labour- 
donaaia  to  France  under  a  charge  of  treason. 
Letters  of  nobility  were  conferred  upon  him 
the  same  year.  In  1748  he  defended  Poiidi- 
cherry  against  Admiral  Boscawen,  who  at- 
tacked it  with  a  fleet  of  30  vesselH  and  a  land, 
force,  and  forced  him  to  raise  the  siege.  Peace 
having  been  conclnded  at  Aii-la-Chapelle,  Dn- 
pleii  turned  his  attention  toward  territorial 
acquisition  by  political  intrigue.  On  the  death 
of  the  Nizam  nl-Mulk,  sultan  of  the  Deccan, 
be  supported  the  claim  of  Mirzapha  Jung  to 
the  throne,  and  gained  in  return  large  posses, 
sions,  covering  200  leagues  of  coast.  Other 
acquisitions  followed,  which  were  confirmed 
by  the  Great  Mogul,  and  France  seemed  about 
to  obtain  paramount  power  in  India.  The 
English,  alarmed  by  these  French  successes, 
increased  their  forces  under  Lawrence  and 
Olive.  Dupleix  submitted  a  plan  of  operations 
designed  to  open  the  way  to  Delhi,  but  tJie 
French  company  r^ected  it.  He  was  recalled 
to  France  in  1754,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his 
life  in  a  vain  endeavor  to  obtain  A^m  the  gov- 
ernment some  reimbursement  of  the  fortune 
which  he  hod  spent  in  attempting  to  establiah 
French  supremacy  in  India. 

DVFLiSSIS-MOItNAT.     See  Mosnat. 

DUPLIK,  a  S.  £.  county  of  North  Carolina, 
watered  by  the  north  branch  of  Oape  Fear 
river;  area,  670  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  16,642, 
of  whom  6,T68  were  colored.  It  has  a  level 
sarfoce;  the  soil  is  generally  sandy,  hut  there 
are  fertile  tracts  in  Uie  valleys  of  the  streams. 
The  Wilmington  and  Weldon  railroad  inter- 
sects it.  The  county  contains  several  pitch- 
pine  forests.  The  chief  productions  in  1870 
were  291,633  bash  els  of  Indian  corn,  136,581 
of  Bweet  potatoes,  1,785  bales  of  cotton,  and 
166,589  lbs.  of  rice.  There  were  1,178  horses, 
3,100  milch  cows,  6,620  other  cattle,  6,608 
sheep,  and  20,767  swine;  C  flour  mills,  2  saw 
mills,  and  7  manufectories  of  tar  and  turpen- 
tine. .  Capital,  Kenansvtlle. 

DCPONCEitr,  Peter  Stephen,  an  American  law- 
yer and  scholar,  horn  in  the  Isle  of  R£,  France, 
June  8,  1760,  died  in  Philadelphia,  April  1, 
1844.  After  studying  at  colleges  iu  St.  Jean 
d'Ang£ly  and  Bressuire  he  went  to  Paris  in 
1776,  and  engaged  in  translaljng  English  books. 
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He  was  secretary  to  Baron  Stenben,  with 
whom  he  came  to  the  United  States,  and  on 
Feb.  16,  1778,  was  made  captain  by  brevet  in 
the  American  service.  lie  accompanied  Steu- 
ben in  all  his  movementa  until  the  close  of  the 
campaign  of  1779,  when  the  army  went  into 
winter  quarters  in  Philadelphia.  Here  Du- 
ponceau  woa  threatened  with  a  pulmonary  dis- 
ease, which  for  sonle  time  prevented  him  from 
performing  active  duty.  Toward  the  cloae  of 
1760  he  went  with  Steuben  to  the  south,  but 
renewed  ill  health  forced  him  to  return  to  Phil- 
adelphia early  the  next  summer.  Robert  B. 
LivingstoT),  secretary  of  foreign  affairs,  gave 
him  a  place  in  his  office  in  October,  1781,  which 
he  held  until  June  4,  1783.  -  He  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  Philadelphia  in    1786,  and  ac- 

Juired  an  extensive  practice  In  the  courts  of 
ennsylvania  and  also  in  those  of  the  United 
States,  including  the  supreme  court.  Jeffer- 
son tendered  him  the  office  of  chief  instice 
of  Louisiana,  which  he  declined.  In  addition 
to  the  duties  of  bis  profession  he  devoted 
much  attention  to  philology.  As  chairman  rf 
the  committee  of  history,  moral  science,  and 
general  literature  of  the  American  philosophi- 
cal society,  in  1819  he  made  a  report  on  tbe 
"Structure  of  the  Indian  Langoages,"  which 
at  once  gave  him  a  high  position  in  this  de- 
partment of  knowledge.  In  May,  1630,  ha 
receive^  from  the  French  institute,  for  a  "Me- 
moir on  the  Indian  Languages  of  North 
America,"  the  linguistic  prize  fonnded  by  tlH 
oonnt  deVolney.  In  1838  he  pnbliahed  "A 
Dissertation  on  the  Nature  and  Character  of 
the  Chinese  System  of  Writing,"  in  which  he 
held  that  the  written  language  was  lezigraphic, 
representing  sounds  and  not  ideas.  He  pub- 
lished several  essays,  letters,  and  reviews,  and 
expended  several  thousand  dollars,  in  an  un- 
successful effort  to  introduce  into  the  United 
States  the  production  and  manu&otnre  of  silk. 
His  remaining  writings  comprise  on  oitenaive 
range  of  euliijects;  among  which  are  original 
treatises  on  poiuts  of  law ;  translations  from 
the  Latin,  German,  and  French  on  similar  sub- 
jects; various  treatises  on  philology;  and  no- 
merona  contributions  to  American  history, 
including  a  translation  of  "A  Descripttonof 
New  Sweden,"  by  Thomas  Campanius  Holm. 


Nenbourg,  Normandy,  Feb.  27,  1767,  died  in 
Paris,  March  8, 1856.  First  an  attorney  at  tiis 
parliament  of  Normandy,  he  became  a  ms^s- 
trate,  and  in  1811  president  of  the  high  court 
of  Konen,  which  post  he  held  till  1818.  He 
oommenced  his  political  career  in  1798  in  the 
council  of  600,  was  a  member  of  the  legisla- 
tive corps  in  1818,  and  deputy  to  the  chamber 
from  his  native  department  in  1614.  He  was 
constantly  reelected  from  1817  to  1846,  and 
won  the  esteem  of  both  triends  and  opponents. 
On  the  revolution  of  1830  he  accepted  tbe 
ministry  of  justice,  but  left  the  office  sAer  a 
few  months  to  resume  his  seat  among  the  lit- 
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craloppontkinin  the  chEunber  of  deputies.  In 
Febrnar?-,  1848,  Le  was  elected  iireeideDt  of 
Ihe  provisionft!  government,  but  old  age  inter- 
fered witb  Ilia  actWitf.  tie  was  elected  to 
the  eODSCitnent  assemblj,  and  in  1S49  retired 
lo  private  life. 

MT  POHT,  SiBwl  Fnntte,  an  Araerican  naval 
officer,  grandson  of  Du  Pod  t  de  Nemours,  bora 
at  Bergen  Point,  N.  J.,  Sept  37,  1803,  died 
in  Philadelphia,  Jane  23,  1865.  He  entered 
tlie  nsiVj  as  midshipman  Dec.  19,  181G,  was 
promoted  lientenant  in  1626,  and  commander 
in  1843.  Ordered  in  1U5  to  the  PaciSo  in 
command  of  the  frigate  Gongress,  Commodore 
Stockton's  flag  ship,  he  reached  Monterey 
(ISM)  jaat  as  tha  Mexican  war  began.  Trans- 
ferred, at  OQoe  to  the  command  of  the  sloop 
ot  war  Cyone,  he  did  much  Betide  and  gal- 
lant service  on  the  California  coast.  At  the 
captnre  of  Mazatlan  under  Commodore  Shu- 
brick,  in  November,  1847,  he  headed  the  line 
t^  boiats  which  entered  the  main  harbor,  and 
in  Febraorj,  1848,  landed  at  San  JoBfi  with 
a  force  of  sailors  and  marines,  marched  three 
miles  under  fire,  and  defeated  a  large  body  of 
Jleitcans,  relieving  Lieut.  Hejwood's  fittle 
purison,  closelj  bed^jed  and  abont  to  Bar- 
render,  lie  became  captain  in  18S6,  and  was 
KDt  oa  Bpedal  dotj  to  China  in  1857,  in  com- 
mand of  the  steam  fiigate  Minnesota,  retam- 
in^  in  1859.  after  a  cmise  to  Japan,  India,  and 
Arabia.  Plax^in  command  of  the  Philadel- 
phia navy  yard  Jan.  1,  1861,  he  rendered  im- 
portant services  at  the  breaking  oat  of  the  civil 
war.  He  was  appointed  flag  officer  in  the  fol- 
hnring  S^tember,  and  assigned  to  the  com- 
DMnd  of  the  Sonth  Atlantic  blockading  sqnad- 
Ttm.  Oh  Nov.  1  he  attacked  and  captared, 
sfter  a  severe  battle  of  foar  honrs,  the  forta  at 
Hilton  Head  and  Bay  Point,  defending  Port 
Roval  harbor,  S.  0.  His  sqaadron,  led  b;  the 
Bag  ship  Wabash,  steamed  thrice  in  an  elliptic 
coarse  between  the  forts,  firing  at  each  in  tnm ; 
this  skilfU  disposition  saved  his  wooden  ships 
from  material  injury.  In  Aognst,  1862,  he 
became  rear  admiral  npon  the  creation  of 
tt^  rank  in  the  United  States  navy.  On  April 
7,  IS48,  Admiral  Du  Pont  made  a  very  gallant 


from  hia  command  in  the  following  July.  He 
died  of  disease  orif^nated  by  his  craise  in  the 
£ast  Indies.  Baring  the  intervals  of  more 
than  25  years  of  sea  service.  Admiral  Du  Pont 
was  constantly  employed  on  important  profes- 
^oanl  duti(«.  He  was  the  author  of  a  treatise 
OD  the  nse  of  floating  batteries  for  coast  de- 
fence, which  has  been  repubLiahed  and  highly 
eotnmended  in  England. 

DDPIKrT  DE  l/^lNGiPlerTeiCoant,  a  French 
general,  born  at  Cbabann^s,  Angonmois,  July 
14.  176fi,died  Feb.  16,  1838.  Appointed  brig- 
adier general  in  179S  and  general  of  division 
in  1707,  he  joined  Bonaparte  on  the  18th  Bru- 
maire,  coatnbnted  to  the  victory  of  Marengo, 
and  at  tbo  close  of  1800  defeated  an  over- 
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whelming  Austrian  force  at  Pozzolo  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mincio.  He  won  new  laarela  in 
180S  and  1806  during  the  campaigns  ia  Aus- 
tria and  Prussia,  and  in  1807,  by  a  bold 
movement  against  the  Rnssian  imperial  guard, 
decided  the  victory  of  Friedland.  Bent  to 
Spain  in  command  of  the  army  which  was  to 
conquer  Andalnsia,  h6  was  successful  at  first, 
but  was  surrounded  in  the  Sierra  Morena  by  a 
Spanish  army  under  Castallos,  and  surrendered 
with  his  whole  force,  Jnly  22,  1808.  For  this 
act,  known  aa  the  capitulation  of  Baylen,  Du- 
pont  was  by  imperial  decree  degraded  from  his 
rank  and  Bent  to  the  fort  of  Joux  in  the  Jura. 
The  fall  of  the  empire  restored  him  to  liberty, 
and  his  supposed  hatred  of  the  emperor  led  to 
his  appointment  as  minister  of  war,  and  the 
cancelling  of  all  the  proceedings  against  him ; 
bnt  he  was  soon  dismissed  from  that  office. 
After  the  second  restoration  he  was  appointed 
member  of  the  privy  council.  His  native  de- 
partment elected  him  several  times  to  the 
chainl)er  of  deputies.  He  published  pamphlets 
on  the  recruiting  system  and  the  campaign  of 
Austria,  end  observations  on  Montgaillard'a 
ffUtoire  de  Frantt. 

DU  PONT  DE  HEHOCKS,  Pierre  SaaaH,  a  French 
economist  and  statesman,  born  in  Paris,  Dec. 
14,  J73B,  died  near  Wilmington,  Delaware, 
Aug.  8,  1817.  Two  pamphlets  on  the  finances, 
published  at  the  age  of  23,  gained  him  the  ac- 
quaintance and  regard  of  the  celebrated  Ques- 
nay.  Of  all  the  economists,  Du  Pont  did  most 
to  give  currency  to  the  doctrines  of  the  school. 
Hia  work,  De  Vexportaticn  et  de  V importation 
du  prain*  (1764),  caused  Tnrgot  to  seek  his  ac- 

Siaintance,  and  they  became  intimate  friends, 
aring  the  next  eight  years  Dn  Pout  published 
among  other  books  Phyeioeratit,  an  analysis 
of  Quesnay's  system  (1768),  and  Le  eommeree 
de  la  eompagnie  del  Indei  (1769) ;  he  also 
edited  the  Jountal  de  VagrievUure,  du  arm- 
meree  et  detjinane^  and  from  1768  the  £pM' 
miride*  du  eitoyen,  the  organ  of  the  school. 
Upon  the  suppression  of  the  tatter  in  1772,  Dn 
Pont,  who  had  received  varioas  titles  and  dec- 
orations from  foreign  princes,  was  invited  to 
Poland  by  King  Btanislas  Angnstas,  and  made 
secretary  of  the  conncil  of  pnblic  education, 
and  governor  of  his  nephew,  Prince  Adam 
Czartoryski.  When  Tnrgot  became  comptrol- 
ler general  (1774),  Dn  Pont  was  recalled  to 
France,  and  took  part  in  all  the  reform  mea- 
sures of  that  minister,  particalarly  in  financial 
matters,  most  of  the  pnnciples  upon  which  the 
French  treasury  is  now  conducted  being  de- 
rived from  tlie  measures  which  Du  Pont  at- 
tempted to  carry  out  at  that  time.  He  also 
prepared  the  scheme  for  provincial  administra- 
tion recommended  to  the  king  by  Turgot. 
Upon  Target's  disgrace  (1776),  Du  Pont  was 
banished  from  Paris,  and  bneied  himself  wiih 
agricnltaral  and  literary  parsuits,  reappearing 
in  print  with  a  translation  of  a  part  of  Arioa* 
to's  Orlando/urioto  (1781),  and  after  Turgot's 
death  with  a  monoir  of  Lis  friend  (1782).    Re- 
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called  to  pnblie  life  b;  Tergennes,  he  oegotia- 

ted  with  tlie  English  envoj.  Dr.  Jamea  Hattoo, 
the  treaty  of  178S,  whioh  recogaiied  the  in- 
depeodence  of  the  United  States,  and  later  the 
commercial  treatj  of  1786  with  Great  Britain. 
Por  these  services  he  was  made  conncillor  of 
state  and  inspector  general  of  agriculture  sad 
commerce,  in  1737  he  was  secretary  of  the 
assetnblj  of  notablee,  and  instigated  and  drew 
up  the  famous  memorial  apon  abnses  which 
Cfslonne  laid  before  it.  On  the  fall  of  this  min- 
ister the  personal  iaterference  of  Louis  XVI. 
saved  him  ft-om  another  banishment  Mem- 
ber of  the  states  general  from  Nemonrs  in 
1789,  and  later  of  the  constituent  assembly,  of 
which  he  was  twice  president,  ha  was  a.  stead- 
fast advocate  of  oonstitatdonal  monarchy  and 
opposed  the  extreme  revolutionists.  For  his 
opposition  to  the  issue  of  wsignats  he  was 
mobbed  on  leaving  the  assembly,  and  his  life 
was  with  difficulty  saved  by  the  national  goord. 
Upon  the  dissolution  of  the  constituent  assem- 
bly he  exerted  himself  to  resist  the  excesses  of 
the  revolution,  bnt  was  marked  for  dastrnction 
after  the  lOtb  of  August,  1792,  when  he  went 
armed  to  the  palace  with  his  son  to  defend  the 
Ung.  He  succeeded  in  escaping  to  the  coun- 
try after  being  hidden  in  the  observatory  for 
several  weeks  by  the  astronomer  Lalande,  and 
while  in  concealment  wrote  his  PhiUnopliU 
d«  Vuniver*.  Finally  arrested  and  imprisoned 
in  La  Force,  the  death  of  Kobespierre  saved 
him  fh>m  the  guilloUne.  As  soon  as  he  was 
liberated  he  renewed  hia  struggle  against  the 
Jacobins,  and  helped  to  organize  ue  nnsno- 
cessfnl  revolt  of  the  secUoos.  He  was  deoted 
member  of  the  conncil  of  ancients  from  Loiret, 
and  became  president  of  the  council  on  the 
success  of  the  reactionary  party  in.  the  elections 
of  1797.  When  the  repnbhcons  broke  up  the 
councils  with  Augeraeu'a  troops,  Dn  Font's 
house  and  property  were  destroyed  by  the 
mob,  and  ho  narrowly  escaped  transportation 
to  Cayenne.  In  1799  he  emigrated  with  his 
family  to  America,  where  he  wbs  received  with 
much  consideration.  Returning  to  France  in 
1602,  he  declined  the  various  appointments 
which  Napoleon  offered  him,  bat  as  a  friend  of 
both  countries  was  instrumental  in  brining 
about  the  treaty  of  1803  by  which  Louisiana 
was  sold  to  the  United  States.  During  the 
empire  he  published  a  work  on  the  bank  of 
France  (I80G),  and  Memoira  mr  diffirenU 
tiytti  d'hittoire  naturelle  (1807),  and  wrote 
many  papers  for  the  institute  of  France  and 
other  learned  societies  of  which  he  was  a 
member.  His  plan  of  national  education  for 
the  United  States,  prepared  at  the  request  of 
Jefferson,  and  published  in  1S12,  though  not 
carried  out  in  the  country  for  which  it  was 
intended,  has  been  portly  adopted  in  France. 
Upon  the  fall  of  Napoleon  (18U),  Du  Pont 
was  secretary  of  the  proviaonol  government, 
and  at  the  restoration  became  councillor  of 
state.  On  Napoleon's  return  from  Elba  he 
r^oined  bis  sons  in  America,  where  he  died 
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two  years  afterward.  In  addition  to  nnmer- 
ona  pamphlets  on  financial  aud  political  sub- 
jects, Du  Pont  also  published  i)e  VoriqiM  tt 
da  progrit  d'un»  Mitnet  noatellt  (1767);  lit 
VadminutTation  d«i  ehemint  (1767) ;  Objet- 
tiota  tt  Ttpmutt  tuT  It  tommtree  de*  graiiu  ft 
df  farina  (11Z^)\  Oht»nati<mt  mr  let  tfftU 
de  la  liherta  du  tommtree  de*  graiiu  (17T0) ; 
TahU  gy-aoptique  dee  prineipe*  dt  Vioonontie 
politique  (17TB);  Ideei  turlet  tteourt  d  don- 
ntr  aux  pauvree  malady  dan*  vne  grands  rHU 
(1780) ;  lii>tiee  tur  la  tie  de  U.  Powrt  (JT&6>; 
Analyte  hittarigve  dt  la  Ugitlation  de*  graiiu 
depuie  1692  (1789). 

OilPtHtT,  JiMH,  on  English  scholar,  born  in 
Cambridge  in  160S,  died  July  IT,  1670.  He  re- 
ceived his  early  education  BtWestminsterschotd. 
In  1622  he  entered  Trinity  college,  Cambridge, 
and  devot«d  himself  especially  to  the  stmly 
of  Greek.  He  graduated  in  1627,  and  was  im- 
mediately elected  fellow.  In  1630  he  was  or- 
dained to  the  ministry,  in  16S9  bec«me  regius 
professor  of  Greek  in  the  university,  and  in 
1 641  was  made  prebendary  of  Lincoln  and  oroh- 
deaCon  of  Stoiv.  During  the  commmwealth 
he  was  one  of  the  few  who  were  not  expelled 
from  the  university;  but  in  1654  ho  was  dis- 
placed from  his  professorship,  although  be 
continued  his  labors  as  fellow  and  tntor.  On 
the  restoration  Duport  was  appointed  king's 
chaplain.  He  was  made  D.  D.  in  16S0,  dean 
of  Peterborough  in  1664,  master  of  Magdalen 
college  in  1668,  and  rice  chancellor  of  thenm- 
versity  in  1669.  Among  his  numerous  publi- 
cations are  a  Greek  poetical  version  of  the 
book  of  Job  (1637),  also  of  Proverbs,  £ccle«- 
astes,  and  Song  of  Solomon,  with  Latin  trans- 
lations (1646);  GnomoUtgia  Hotntri  (1660); 
translation  into  Greek  of  the  "Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer  "  (1666) ;  the  Psahna  of  David  in 
Greek  hexameters  (16S6);  and  "Lectoreaon 
Theophrastua's  Charaotars  "  (1712). 

Db'PKlT,  litatM,  a  French  cardinal  and 
statesman,  bom  at  Iseoire,  Jan.  11,  1463,  died 
July  8,  1536.  He  Was  successively  bailiff  of 
Montferrand,  government  advocate  at  Too- 
lonse,  member  of  the  council  of  state,  and 
president  of  the  parliament  of  Paris.  On  the 
accession  of  Francis  I.,  in  1616,  be  became 
chancellor  and  prime  minister.  In  a  conference 
with  the  pope  at  Bologna  he  conceded  the 
abolition  of  the  pragmatic  sanction,  and  se- 
cured for  the  king  the  power  of  appointing  the 
French  bishops.  His  wife  dying  in  1516.  he 
took  orders,  and  was  made  archbishop  of  Sens, 
and  finally  a  cardinal.  The  great  object  of 
his  administration  was  to  centralize  all  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  king.  To  this  end  he 
sooght  to  lessen  the  consequence  of  the  cimsta- 
bie  duke  de  Bourbon  by  setting  np  the  adverse 
claim  of  the  queen  modier  Louise  of  Savoy  to 
his  great  inheritance,  thus  driving  him  into  an 
alliance  with  Charles  V.,  and  securing  at  bis 
death  in  1527  the  confiscation  of  all  bis  posses- 
sions in  favor  of  Francis  1.  For  the  same  par- 
pose  Duprat  attacked  the  powers  and  pririle^s 
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of  tb«  ptriiiment,  and  snoceeded  in  reducing  it 
tamere  jndicUl  bod?,  and  freeing  the  kiog 
fnm  nS  control.  Dnprat  wu  noted  for  iiiB 
sabMrrieuce  to  the  king,  hiB  cupidity,  and  liie 
iuoleriace. 

MPKEE.  I.  GHkcrt  LnIi,  a  Fr«nch  tenor 
BO^r,  born  in  Paris,  Bee.  S,  1806.  He  re- 
wired his  mn^eal  edneation  at  the  eonserva- 
lorjr,  and  was  admitted  to  the  singing  school 
of  Chona.  la  1B2G  he  was  engaged  at  the 
Odeon,  and  married  two  jeara  later  Mile.  Du- 
ptron,  a  FOcalisL  An«r  a  sacceaafal  tour 
ihroQgfa  the  principal  cities  of  Europe,  be  ob- 
tained in  183T  an  engagement  at  the  Op^ra  in 
Puis,  Bod  continued  tlere  till  1849,  Then  he 
retired  from  the  stage.  He  was  a  professor  at 
tb«  cooservatorj  from  1843  to  16fiO.  He  pro- 
doted  soma  of  his  own  compositions  on  the 
stage^  but  they  failed.  The  principal  ones  are 
Jeaaita  (1832),  La  Uttre  au  ban  VUv,  Jeannt 
tAre  (18S5),  and  an  oratorio  entitled  Ltjuge- 
rntnt  dtmier  (1866).  Be  has  also  written  a 
vork  entitled  Uart  du  ehant.  IL  (krtllHTaa 
tm  Btnd,  a  French  soprano,  daughter  of  the 
preeeding,  born  in  Florence  in  1832.  She  was 
one  of  the  prinoipal  singers  at  the  Op^ra 
Comiqne  from  1862  to  1896,  when  she  married 
K.  Van  den  Henvel.  She  sang  snbsequentl; 
at  the  Th^itre  Lyriqtie,  and  became  in  1860  a 
member  of  the  Op^ra.  ^he  reappeared  recent- 
Ij  at  the  Op^ra.  Comique,  but  remained  only  for 
a  abort  time,  and  reUred  troxa  the  stage.  IIL 
itmMi,  brother  of  Gilbert,  was  for  some  time 
tiKniber  of  the  troupe  of  the  Op^ra  Comique, 
and  baa  written  several  librettos  for  his  broth- 
er and  the  composer  Verdi.  Lt  ial  matgui, 
RifeUtto,  and  La  ttavtatA  are  among  the  best 
known  of  his  writings. 

BtniS,  Ckarks  Fnaok,  a  French  scholar 
tnd  philosopher,  born  at  Trie-le-Chiltean,  Nor- 
niandj.  in  October,  1743,  died  near  Dijon,  Sept. 
29,  ISOt).  He  waa  the  son  of  a  country  school- 
muter,  and  through  La  Rochefoucauld  was  en- 
abled to  complete  a  course  of  callegiatA  studies 
it  Paris.  In  1706  he  was  made  professor  of 
riirtoric  at  the  Liaieux  college,  and  in  1787  of 
Latin  eloqnence  in  the  college  de  France.  Ha 
bad  a  thorough  knowledge  of  astronomy  and 
aorient  mythology,  and  spent  the  best  part  of 
bis  life  in  elaborating  a  theory  tracing  to  the 
fonner  the  oHpn  of  all  religions.  His  theory, 
first  presented  in  several  papers  in  the  Jout- 
wi  aa  SatanU,  was  more  fully  eiponnded  in 
■  ito  Tolnme  printed  in  1T81,  under  the  title 
rf  Mimoirt*  tur  PoT^ne  de*  coiuUllatioju  et 
nr  Ferplieation  de  la  Jable  par  rtutrimomie, 
aad  14  years  later  was  developed  in  L'origine 
it  Imu  Iti  evlUi,  ou  la  religion  imitmelU  (8 
Tois.4to,  Paris,  17B5).  In  1796  he  published 
M  abridgment,  which  has  been  frequently  re- 

E'nted.  While  a  deputy  to  the  convention, 
pail  acted  with  the  moderate  party;  ho 
^ta  a  member  of  the  council  of  600,  and  a 
nndidste  for  the  directorship.  On  the  estab- 
liihniMit  of  the  empire  he  returned  to  private 
iif^  and  in  1806  pablisbed  his  Oitttrtalion  tur 
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ie  todiaque  d»  Ttntyra  oa  Dendtrah,  the  com- 
plement of  his  great  work. 

DCPUVTKEN,  Gvllliuc,  a  French  snrgeon, 
born  at  Pierre-Buffi  ire,  Limousin,  Oct.  6,  1717, 
died  in  Paris,  Feb.  8,  18S5.  At  tb.e  age  of  12 
he  was  placed  in  the  college  of  La  Marche  at 
Paris,  where  he  engaged  m  literary  studies, 
hot  was  rebellions,  abandoned  Latin  for  the 
sciences,  and  became  enthuuastic  only  after 
undertaking  the  study  of  medicine.  At  18  lie 
was  appointed  one  of  the  six  assistant  dissec- 
tors in  the  newly  established  schools  of  health; 
and  in  1801  he  succeeded  Dum^ril  without 
competitioa  as  curator  of  the  anatomical  de- 
partment. He  displayed  unprecedented  skill 
and  activity  in  dissection,  and  became  succes- 
sively  surgeon  of  the  second  class  in  the  H6tet- 
Diou,  inspector  general  of  the  university,  pro- 
fessor of  medical  practice,  and  in  1815  sur- 
geoQ-in-chief  of  the  Hfitel-Dieu.  Having  now 
al)solute  power  in  the  oldest  and  wealthiest 
hospital  of  France,  he  regularly  passed  five 
hours  in  the  morning  in  performing  operations 
in  the  presence  of  more  than  400  students. 
After  the  fatal  attack  on  the  duke  de  Berry,  in 
1820,  Bupuytren  was  called  to  the  Tuileries 
for  consultation,  and  three  years  later  he  was 
made  first  surgeon  to  the  king.  His  proud, 
silent,  and  capricious  cliaracter  was  the  ol^ect 
of  Innnmerable  epigrams  and  calumnies.  His 
health  failed  in  1833,  and  he  went  to  Italy,  but 
soon  retarned  and  resumed  his  lectures.  He 
died  after  much  suffering,  which  excited  ratlier 
his  curiosity  than  comjplaints  or  disquietude, 
and  left  a  part  of  his  fortune  for  the  fouuda- 
tjon  of  a  chair  of  pathological  anatomy  in  tho 
facnlty  of  medicine  iu  Paris,  and  of  a  museum 
which  bears  his  name.  His  principal  works 
have  been  collected  in  an  edition  entitled  Lefoni 
oralei.  He  nmplified  many  surgical  opera- 
tions, and  mode  some  valnabie  innovations. 

DDIllJiSIlE,  itoahiB,  a  French  naval  officer, 
horn  in  Dieppe  in  1610,  died  Feb.  2, 1688.  He 
was  educated  in  bis  native  town,  early  entered 
the  naval  service,  and  gained  distinction  in  sev- 
eral encounters  with  the  Spaniards,  especially 
in  163T  off  the  isles  of  I^rins,  in  1641  off  Tar- 
ragons, and  in  164S  off  Cape  de  Gatte.  HoslJI- 
ities  being  suspended,  he  entered  the  Swedish 
service  in  the  latter  year  as  vioe  admiral,  and 
in  1644  completely  defeated  the  Danish  fieet 
commanded  by  King  Gbristiau  IV.  in  person. 
He  soon  afterward  returned  to  France,  and  in 
IGSO  fitted  out  a  squadron  at  his  own  expense, 
with  which  he  prevented  the  Spaniards  from 
entering  Bordeaux,  then  tlie  stronghold  of  the 
rebellious  princes.  After  the  peace  of  1669 
he  served  against  the  pirates  on  the  coast  of 
Africa.  He  was  made  naval  lieutenant  gene- 
ral iu  166T,  and  in  the  war  with  Holland  waa 
twice  engaged  against  De  Ruyter  in  1676,  in 
,  the  Mediterranean.  In  botU  engagements  the 
,  Dutch  were  defeated,  and  in  the  latter  they 
I  lost  their  commander.  A  few  weeks  later 
Duquesne  destroyed  the  remains  of  their  fleet, 
I  and  secured  the  navat  supremacy  of  France. 
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Louia  XIY.  bestowed  upon  bim  the  estate  of 
Du  Bouchet  with  the  title  of  marquis.  He 
was  ordered  to  clear  the-Mediterraa«an  of  the 
Bftrbar;  pirates;  defeated  the  TripoUtans  off 
the  island  of  Scio  in  1681 ;  att«idpt«d  ui,168S 
the  bombardment  of  Algjera,  which  stonnj 
weather  obliged  him  to  abandoD ;  resamed  it 
the  next  year,  and  forced  the  day  to  sue  for 
peace.  The  first  condition  imposed  by  Du- 
quesne  was  the  liberation  of  a  considerable 
number  of  Christian  slaTes.  In  1G84  be  led  a 
successful  expedition  ag^nst  Genoa,  and  soon 
after  retired  to  bis  native  city.  Daquesne 
was  a  firm  Protestanr,  and  after  tlie  revocation 
of  the  edict  of  Nantee  he  alone  of  all  tlie 
French  Protestants  was  permitted  to  remain 
inFranceandretainliisrank  and  honors.  His 
four  sons,  two  of  whom,  Henri  and  Abraham, 
had  served  under  him  with  great  distinction, 
were  compelled  to  leave  their  country ;  but 
their  father  obtained  from  tiiem  a  promise, 
which  they  rigidly  kept,  never  to  serve  against 
Prance. — See  Duguetne  et  la  marijte  de  ton 
tempt,  b;  Henri  Plon  (Paris,  19T2). 

DUQDESHE,  Fort    See  Fittsbubub. 

HIBAH,  or  Dart*,  Ivk  At  SuU  Bits,  a  Bra- 
zilian  poet,  bom  near  Mariana,  province  of 
Hinas  Ueraes,  in  1T3T,  died  in  Lisbon  in  1T83. 
He  became  an  Augustiuion  mouli  utter  gradu- 
ating as  doctor  of  divinity  at  the  nnlversity  of 
Coimbra,  and  wa«  professor  of  theology  there 
from  ITTl  till  his  death.  His  chief  work  is 
a  poem  founded  on  the  story  of  the  Galician 
adventurer  Diogo  Alvarez  Correa,  aurnamed 
Caromurd,  the  legendary  hero  of  Baliio,  which 
was  published  at  Lisbon  in  ITSl,  under  the 
title  of  Caramuni,  poemn  epieo  do  deicobrim^n- 
to  da  Bahia,  and  a  French  version  speared  at 
Paris  is  1829.  The  poem  has  gradually  risen 
to  the  rank  of  a  national  epic  in  BraziL  Duram 
wrote  other  pooraa  and  prose  works, 

DCKAND,  Iskcr  Brewa,  an  American  painter 
and  engraver,  born  at  Jefferson,  Morris  oo., 
N.  J,,  Aug.  21,  ITQS.  Hia  art  education  com- 
menced in  the  sliop  of  his  father,  a  skilful 
watchmaker,  where  ha  acquired  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  elementary  processes  of  engraving. 
His  first  attempts  at  the  production  of  prints 
'  were  made  witii  plates  hammered  out  of  cop- 
per coins,  and  witn  tools  of  his  own  construc- 
tion, his  models  being  the  cards  inserted  in  the 
coses  of  watches.  In  1812  he  was  apprenticed 
to  Peter  Maverick,  an  engraver  of  New  York, 
with  wliom  after  the  expiration  of  his  term  in 
1817  he  entered  into  partnership.  His  engra- 
ving of  Trumbuirs  "  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence," which  cost  him  throe  years'  labor, 
hrought  him  into  general  notice,  and  thence- 
forth for  many  years  his  graver  was  in  con- 
stant demand.  His  "Musidora"  and  "Ari- 
adne," the  latter  engraved  from  Vanderlyn's 
picture,  are  among  tlie  most  creditable  speci- 
mens of  tlie  art  produced  in  this  country.  In 
183S,  having  for  the  previous  t«n  years  been  a 
regular  contributor  of  portraits,  small  figure 
pieces,  or  landscapes  m  oil,  to  the  esbibi- 
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tiona  of  the  national  academy  of  dengn,  be 
finally  abandoned  engraving  as  a  profeswon. 
For  several  years  he  painted  portraits,  land- 
scapes, and  occasionally  figure  pieces,  hut  sub- 
sequently gave  his  exclusive  attention  to  land- 
scape painting.  His  pictures  ore  pleasing  in 
color  and  tone,  and  those  representing  wood- 
land scenes  are  conceived  with  poetic  feeling, 
and  present  fine  studies  of  trees  and  foliage. 
His  coUected  works,  many  of  which  ore  of 
large  dimensions,  and  some  of  which  hare  beea 
engraved,  would  convey  an  unusually  correct 
idea  of  American  scenery  under  many  differ- 
ent aspects.  In  13G4  he  p^ted  a  portrait  of 
William  C.  Bryant,  the  engraving  from  which, 
pubhshedin  ]Bo8,  received  its  finishing  touches 
from  his  hand.  Mr.  Dnrand  was  for  many 
years  prewdent  of  the  national  academy  of  de- 
sign, succeeding  Profl  Morse. — Hie  son,  Joan 
DuBAND,  conducted  for  several  years  a  month- 
ly publication  called  "  The  Crayon,"  devoted 
especially  to  the  interests  of  the  fine  arts.  He 
is  also  the  translator  of  a  number  of  Taioe's 
works,  includlog  "Ideal  in  Art"  (1868); 
"Italy:  Home  and  Naples"  (18C8);  "Italy: 
Florence  and  Venice  "  (1838) ;  "  Philosophy 
of  Art :  Art  in  the  Netherlands  "  (1870) ;  and 
"Art  in  Greece"  (1871). 

DUUACO.  I.  A  N.  state  of  Mexico,  bound- 
ed N.  by  Chihuahua,  E.  by  Coahuihi,  8.  £.  by 
Zacateoaa,  S.  by  Jalisco,  and  W.  by  Sinakia; 
area,  42,848  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1889,  186,077. 
The  surface  in  the  W.  nortioD  is  broken  by  the 
Sierra  Madre ;  in  the  E.  are  raaay  large  plains, 
with  very  fertile  soil;  the  N.  W.  portion  is 
a  dreary  waste,  inhabited  by  savages.  The 
principal  rivers  are  the  Rio  de  laa  Palmu, 
the  Naxas,  the  Mezquital,  and  the  Znoal,  all 
rising  in  the  Sierra  Madre.  The  climate  is 
cold  on  the  mountains,  hot  on  the  W.  slopes^ 
and  temperate  in  the  remainder  of  tlie  state. 
Agricnlture  is  neglected,  beoanae  of  the  fre- 
quent incursions  of  Indians  from  the  north,  by 
which  tba  herds  that  once  constituted  tbs 
riches  of  the  inhabitants  have  been  almost 
entirely  destroyed.  On  western  slopes  and  io 
sheltered  valleys  the  sugar  cone  and  other 
tropical  plants  and  fruits  are  produced;  6m 
and  potatoes  grow  wild  in  the  Sierra  Madre; 
and  large  quantities  of  cotton  are  raised 
in  tlie  valleys.  Wheat  and  other  cereals  snd 
vegetables  of  the  temperate  zone  yield  large 
crops  in  tlie  central  districts.  Gold  is  abun- 
dant near  Santa  Maria  del  Oro,  where  large 
quantities  of  it  were  once  extracted  ;  near  the 
capital  are  an  iron  mountain  and  inexhaustible 
mines;  copper  and  lead  are  plentif id;  andarpen- 
tiferoQS  beaa  are  numerous  in  the  Sierra  iJadre. 
There  are  some  schools  and  colleges ;  aed  the 
government  is  making  efforts  for  the  general 
diffusion  of  education.  Under  the  6])iuiisrda 
the  state  was  called  New  Biscay.  II-  A  city, 
capital  of  the  state,  near  the  foot  of  the  S.  £- 
slope  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  in  lat  24°  4'N.,  1«- 
104°  30'  W.,  480  m.  K.  N.  W.  of  Mexico ;  pep-  in 
18G8, 12,419.    The  city,  which  is  nearly  7,000 
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ftibore  tbe  wa,  was  foanded  aboot  1S60  b; 
ikaao  Picheoo  aa  a  militarT  station,  and  eoaa 
after  ww  made  an  epiftcopal  Be«.  Ita  original 
ume  wa»  Guadiana,  and  it  is  now  BometimeB 
ailed  Yictoria.  The  streets  are  regnlar,  but  the 
bouses  are  genenll J  poor.  Tlie  onlj  bnildingB 
worthy  of  note  are  tbe  government  honse,  the 
taihedtal,  ten  parish  churches,  and  a  apacious 
liocpitaL  There  are  three  small  prisons,  a 
peniuioluuy,  a  state  prison,  B  coliseuni,  ad 
arena  for  boll  fighta,  and  a  cock  pit  whose 
main  boijding  presents  a  SDnuptuous  appearance. 
There  are  public  gardens,  three  public  squares, 
udniae  public  baths.  Thermal  springs  supply 
water,  which  runs  in  open  streams  through 
tbe  streets.  The  inhabitants  are  remarkable 
for  cleanliness.  The  climate  is  temperate,  and 
tbe  thermometer  seldom  rises  above  7S°  F. 
There  are  mannfactures  of  cotton  and  woollen 
goods,  leather,  iron,  glasa,  and  tobacco.  The 
mint  from  1811  to  1B46  ocined  |2T,903,668. 
There  is  an  institnto  in  which  jurisprudence, 
Uogaagee,  and  tbe  sciences  are  taught,  a  semi- 
nary, and  several  minor  schools. 

HIiKTE,  FraMMca,  an  Italian  composer, 
born  at  Frattama^ore,  near  Naples,  aboot 
IBM,  died  Aug.  13,  1T66.  His  parents  were 
poor,  and  he  was  educated  at  a  charitj  school. 
He  iraa  instructed  in  muaio  by  Scarlatti,  and 
devoted  himself  to  teaching  and  composition. 
In  17-13,  on  the  departure  of  Porpora  to  Ger- 
many, Dnrante  was  made  master  of  the  con- 
servBtorj  of  Loretto.  Ilis  works  are  S2  in 
nnmber,  mainly  ecclesiastical.  He  was  not 
fertile  in  melodic  ideas,  bnt  his  harmonies  were 
fine  in  invention  and  pnre  in  style.  Robert 
franz  has  ^ven  to  some  of  this  composer's 
works  Ml  modem  orcheatral  accompaniment, 
lad  tfaey  have  been  recently  revived  both  in 
Eorope  and  in  this  country. 

HKIZM  (sno,  &>idamnvt  or  Dyrrhaehi- 
mn ;  Tnrkish,  Brateh  ;  Slav.  IhiTtx),  a  town  of 
Albania,  Turkey,  on  the  £.  coast  of  the  Adri- 
stic  50  m.  B.  by  W.  of  Scntari;  pop.  about 
10,000.  It  is  strongly  fortiSed,  baa  a  safe  and 
ccmmodions  harbor,  and  carries  on  a  consider- 
able trade  in  com,  totiacco,  oil,  wood,  end 
British  mannfactnrcd  goods,  which  are  import- 
ed &om  Trieste.  It  is  tlie  seat  of  a  Bomon 
Catholic  archbishop.    (See  DiaEUAOHiuit,) 

DCSBIIf,  Jokn  Price,  D.  D.,  an  American  cler- 
fjman,  bom  in  Bourbon  co.,  Ky.,  in  1800.  At 
the  age  of  14  he  waa  apprenticed  to  a  cabinet 
maker,  and  a  few  year.i  later  entered  the  itine- 
riat  ministry  of  the  Methodist  church.  He 
rtndied  at  Miami  nniversity  while  preaching  at 
Hunilton,  Ohio,  graduated  at  Cincinnati  col- 
Itfe,  and  soon  afterward  was  appointed  pro- 
fewor  of  langnaftes  in  Augusta  college,  Ky. 
Jo  1831  he  was  elected  chaplain  of  the  United 
States  senate,  and  in  1B32  became  editor  of 
ihe  "Christian  Advocate  and  Journal."  In 
leu  Ae  was  elected  president  of  Dickinson 
nllefie  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  and  during  his  incum- 
\titi  made  an  extensive  toar  of  observation 
inSizropeaDd  tbe  East.    Aa  member  of  the 
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general  conference  of  lS44he  was  a  prominent 
actor  in  the  great  contest  on  slavery  which 
divided  the  church.  Retiring  from  his  office 
in  1846,  he  was  poStor  of  churches  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  was  also  presiding  elder  of  the  , 
Philadelphia  district.  He  was  secretary  of  the 
missionary  society  trom  18B0  to  1 872,  when  he 
retired  in  consequence  of  physical  infirmity. 
To  his  labors  is  largely  due  the  establishment 
of  missions  in  India,  Bnlgaria,  western  and 
northern  Eorope,  and  many  parts  of  the  Uni- 
ted Statee,  and  the  reinvigoration  of  those  in 
China  and  elsewhere ;  while  through  his  plans 
the  annual  contributions  hare  increased  from 
$100,000  to  $600,000.  In  1867  he  again  visit- 
ed Europe  in  the  interest  of  missions.  Be- 
sides numerons  contributions  to  periodical  lit- 
erature, Dr.  Durbin  has  i>ublished  "Obser- 
vations in  Enrope,  principally  in  France  and 
Great  Britain"  (3  vols.  12mo,  New  York, 
1844),  and  "Observations  in  Egypt,  Palestine, 
Syria,  and  Ana  Minor"  (2  vols.  ISmo,  1846). 
uSsElir,  a  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  on  the 
river  Roer,  18  m.  E.  of  Aii-la-Chapelle ;  pop. 
in  18T1,  12,860.  It  has  an  asylum  for  the 
blind,  and  considerable  mannfactures  of  cloth, 
carpets,  steel  and  iron  ware,  and  paper.  Under 
the  Carlovingians  BOren  was  a  town  of  im- 

fortance,  and  councils  were  held  there  in 
61  and  776.  Charles  V.  captured  and  bnmed 
tbe  town  in  1S4S. 

I^IER,  tltoctbt,  or  Albm,  a  German  pdnter 
and  engraver,  bom  in  Nuremberg,  Uaj  20, 
1471,  died  there,  April  0,  1528.  His  father  was 
a  Hungarian  goldsmith  settled  in  that  town. 
When  19  years  old  he  was  placed  with  Michael 
Wohlgemuth,  the  leading  painter  of  Nurem- 
berg. With  him  ha  remained  four  years,  after 
which  he  travelled  throngh  Germany  and  the 
Low  Countries,  employing  severnt  years  in  the 
study  not  merely  of  his  own  art  but  of  tlie 
most  important  collateral  branches.  He  re- 
turned to  Kuremberg  in  1494,  and  soon  after 
contracted  a  marriage  which,  according  to  tbe 
received  tradition,  was  very  unhappy.  His 
earliest  well  authenticated  picture  bears  the 
date  of  14B8,  and  is  a  portrait  of  himself.  A 
similar  portrait,  dated  1600,  and  now  in  the 
Rnakothek  at  Munich,  represents  a  man  in  the 

Erime  of  life,  standing  in  a  dignified  attitude, 
is  hair  falling  over  his  shoulders.  In  his  last 
portrait,  a  woodcut  of  the  year  1627,  the  face 
18  marked  by  lines  of  care,  and  the  head  is 
shorn  of  the  flowing  locks  in  which  the  artist 
was  wont  to  take  a  complacent  pride.  In 
1498  appeared  his  first  gre«t  series  of  wood- 
cuts, illustrating  the  Revelation  of  Bt.  John  ;  a 
work  of  singular  power,  in  which  the  artist's 
imiigination,  however,  is  controlled  by  the  fan- 
tastic element  which  then  pervaded  German  art. 
At  the  close  of  1606,  by  the  aid  of  his  friend 
Wiiihald  Pirkheimer,  DOrer  made  a  journey  to 
northern  Italy,  and  reraaiued  a  conaiderablo 
time  at  Venice,  Bologna,  and  other  places; 
but  so  firmly  was  he  grounded  in  his  peculiar 
style,  that  the    gracefiil  prodnotiona  of  the 
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Italian  schools  had  no  infiQenoe  npon  bim. 
From  the  time  of  his  retarn  to  Naremberg,  in 
lS07t  enaaed  a  period  of  aiogular  artbtio  aotjvit  j, 
and  among  the  great  works  which  hethenpro- 
daoed  are  the  paiatingB  of  the  "Uartyrdom  of 
the  10,000  Saints,"  at  Vietina ;  the  "  Assump- 
tioa  of  the  Virgin,"  bnmed  at  Manioh;.the 
"  Adoration  of  the  Trinity,"  at  Vienna ; 
"Christ  taken  from  the  Gross,"  at  Nnrem- 
berg;  and  the  "Adoration  of  the  Hagi,"  at 
Florence;  the  woodcut  series  of  the  "Greater 
Passion  "  and  "  Lesser  Passion,"  the  "  Life  of 
the  Virgin,"  and  the  "  Trinmphal  Arch  of  the 
Emperor  Maximilian ;"    the   copperplate  en- 

Kftvinge  of  "  The  Knight,  Death,  and  the 
ivil,"  "  Meiaoohoiy,"  and  "  St.  Jerome ;"  and 
portraits  of  his  friends  Pirkheimer,  Melanoh- 
lixoTL,  and  Erasmas.  The  printof  "The  Knight, 
Death,  and  the  Devil "  suggested  to  Fonqii6 
hit  tate  of  "  Sintram  and  his  Companions."  It 
is  supposed  that  the  woodcuts  which  pass 
under  Darer's  name  were  cut  by  engravers 
from  his  drawings  on  the  wood.  He  was 
very  prosperons,  and  enjoyed  the  friendship  of 
many  of  the  most  learned  men  of  the  day. 
The  people  of  his  native  town  deliglited  to 
honor  Inm,  and  fur  many  years  he  was  one 
of  its  chief  burghers.  The  emperors  Haiiuii- 
iau  I.  and  Charles  V.  snocessively  appointed 
him  court  punter,  and  the  chief  cities  of  Ger- 
many wore  emnlous  for  the  possession  of  his 
works.  In  1620  DQrer  made  a  second  jour- 
ney to  the  Netherlands,  and  under  the  inSn- 
cnce  of  this  visit  hia  anbseqnent  works  exhibit 
a  soberer  feeling  and  a  refinement  of  his  ex- 
uberant fancy.  In  1S23  were  produced  his 
two  pictares  containing  life-uze  figures  of  the 
apostles  John  and  Peter,  and  Mark  aod  Paul, 
which  were  among  his  last,  as  tbey  are  general- 
ly esteemed  his  grandest  works,  and  which  he 
presented  to  the  counoil  of  his  native  city.  At 
this  time  DQrer  had  embraced  the  doctrines  of 
the  reformation,  and  these  paintings  are  sup- 
posed to  have  conveyed  the  artist's  exhorta- 
tJOll  to  his  countrymen  to  stand  firm  in  the 
new  faith. — 'As  an  engraver  and  a  painter 
DQrer  was  one  of  tbe  most  remarkable  men  of 
an  Age  prolific  of  great  artists.  In  painting,  he 
raised  German  art  to  an  excellence  which  passed 
away  with  liim  ;  he  foand  engraving  in  its  in- 
fancy, and  oarriod  it  to  a  perfection  never  dnoe 
surpassed;  lie  cultivated  architecture  and  sculp- 
ture, and  wrote  valuable  treatises  on  geometry 
and  fortili cation,  with  a  purity  of  style  evin- 
cing aprofound  linowledge  of  the  Gorman  lan- 
gua<fe.  He  was  the  first  German  artist  who 
taught  the  rules  of  perspective,  and  insisted  on 
the  study  of  anatomy.  He  rejected  the  classic 
ideal  wliich  Raphael  and  his  contemporaries 
had  so  SDccessfully  realized.  Hence  his  strange 
attitndes,  his  fanciful  draperies,  his  over-elabo- 
rate costumes  and  accessories,  and  tbe  Gothic 
element  which  seems  to  pervade  all  his  works. 
His  wonderful  creations,  nevertheless,  sur- 
prised and  delighted  the  Italians.  Raphael 
bad  the  highest  admiration  of  bis  gemns,  and 
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sent  him  a  drawing  executed  by  bis  own  hand. 
Tbe  memory  of  DQrer  is  held  in  great  venera- 
tion by  the  people  of  Nuremberg,  wbo  preserve 
bis  house  with  religious  care.  On  tne  300th 
anniversary  of  his  birth  the  comer  stone  of  a 
monmnent  to  bis  memory  was  laid  there ;  and 
in  May,  1940,  the  work  was  completed  by  the 
addition  of  a  bronze  statae  of  the  artist  by 
Ranch. — See  Charles  Narrey,  Albert  Durtr  d 
Venit«  et  dan*  lei  Fayi-Bai  (illustrated,  Psris, 
1880);  A.  vonEye,  .4»«r(i)flr«-(N6rdlingeQ, 
186T);  Mrs.  Beaton,  "History  of  tbe  Life  of 
Albert  DQrer  of  Nuremberg  "JLondon,  1869); 
William  B.  Scott,  "  Life  and  Works  of  Albert 
Barer"  (London,  186S}.  A  collection  of  Lis 
engravings  has  been  reproduced  under  the 
care  of  Eaulbach  (14  numbers,  Nuremberg, 
18o7-'fll). 

DGBES8  (law  Lat.  durities;  Fr.  durem),  in 
law,  the  constraint  by  means  of  which  a  per- 
son is  forced  to  act  egunst  his  will.  Duress  is 
either  of  imprisonment;  which  must  be  either 
without  lawful  process,  or  by  abuse  of  lawful 
process  for  an  unlawful  purpose ;  or  it  ia  per 
minai,  where  the  conipaleion  is  through  fear 
of  personal  injury.  Duress  is  admitted  as  A 
defence  to  a  criminal  charge  only  under  several 
important  restrictions.  I.  It  is  not  in  general 
a  justification  for  a  felony,  but  only  for  the 
/  lessor  offences  called  misdemeanor.  2.  There 
'  must  be  apprehension  of  danger  such  as  might 
I  reasonably  be  entertained  by  a  person  of  or- 
dinary courage ;  though  in  determining  this, 
the  age,  sex,  health,  temperament,  &c.,  of  tbg 
person  are  important  elements  to  be  conndertd. 
3.  The  iiyury  threatened  must  be  such  as  to 
endanger  hfe  or  limb,  and  not  of  personal 
chastisement  merely,  or  of  ii^ury  to  reputation 
or  property.  4.  Command  by  a  father  or 
roaster  is  not  a  justification  to  a  child  or  ser- 
vant for  tbe  commission  of  a  crime;  yet  the 
wife  was  by  the  common  law  held  to  be  in  the 
power  of  the  husband  so  fkr  that  what  was 
done  by  her  in  his  presence  was  deemed  to  be 
done  under  duress,  and  was  a  justification  even 
for  capital  offences,  except  treason  and  murder. 
This  was  upon  the  legal  presumption  that  if 
tbe  husband  was  present  tbe  wife  acted  by  his 
coercion ;  still  greater  would  be  her  clsini  to 
exemption  if  actual  coercion  could  be  proved. 
There  was,  however,  a  singular  inconsistewy 
in  not  allowing  the  same  excuse  on  the  ground 
of  coercion,  actual  or  presumed,  in  respect  to 
mere  misdemeanors.  It  has  been  plaasiblT 
suggested  that  the  reason  of  this  anomaly  was 
that  the  wife  was  not  entitled  to  the  benefit 
of  clergy,  while  the  husband  was  so  endtled; 
and  as  be  could  therefore  escape  from  punish- 
ment for  certain  offences,  but  the  wife  wa« 
subject  to  the  penalty,  the  law  humanely  in- 
terposed and  relieved  her  frotn  all  legal  liabil- 
ity in  coses  where  husband  and  wife  ■'«r8 
jointly  chargeable,  but  in  which  a  claim  to 
benefit  of  clergy  was  allowed,  and  this  priv- 
ilege did  not  apply  to  misdemeanors,  nor  to 
murder  or  treason. — As  a  defence  to  (wntracts, 
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danui*  admitted  with  maob  greater  liberality. 

In  geaeral  anj  contract  entered  into  nnder 
duress  of  imprisonnient,  imd  io  order  to  obtain 
rcU«f  therefrom,  m&j  be  avoided  for  the  oom- 
pDkioD;  8  reasonable  fear  of  anlaw&l  iqjur; 
to  une's  person  or  reputation,  or  of  destruction 
to  one's  property,  may  also  constitute  a  valid 
defence;  and  in  some  cases  it  has  been  held 
that  fear  of  unlawful  imprisonment  is  legal 
duress,  aod  that  even  detention  of  goods  may 
be  sufficient  to  avoid  one's  contract  where  he 
has  no  other  speedy  means  than  the  giving  of 
[he  contract  for  obtaining  possession  of  them. 

HIFEE,  Jab,  an  American  author  and  jurtat, 
liorn  m  Tiverton,  R,  I,,  Sept.  20,  ]7B0,  died 
there.  July  26,  1817.  He  graduated  at  Brown 
anivernty  in  1613,  studied  law,  and  in  1820 
vta  chosen  representative  iu  congress,  where 
he  served  during  two  terms.  For  several 
lerios  he  was  a  member  of  the  state  legislature, 
and  in  ISSa  speaker  of  the  hoose  of  represen- 
tatives. In  1683  he  was  appointed  associate 
justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  Rhode  Island ; 
uidin]835he  became  chief  jnstice,  an  office 
Tbich  he  held  until  his  death.  In  1682  he 
publi&bed  a  poem  in  nine  cantos,  entitled 
"What  Cheer,"  an  account  of  the  departure 
of  Boger  Williams  from  Salem,  his  a<lventures 
in  the  wilderness,  and  the  settlement  of  Rhode 
l^ond.  He  also  wrote  a  philosophical  treatise 
cslled  "  Panidea,"  to  prove  the  pervading  in- 
flarace  and  presence  of  God  throughout  nature. 
Hli  rorks  were  collected  and  published  with 
a  memoir  by  his  son  (flvo.  Providence,  1849). 

It'[RFEY,  TheHas,  a  humorous  English  poet, 
born  in  Exeter  about  1650,  died  in  London, 
Feb.  26, 1T23.  Be  was  of  a  French  Protestant 
Cunily  which  bad  fled  from  La  Rochelle  in 
less,  when  it  was  be»eged  by  Louis  XIII., 
u>d  had  settled  in  Exeter.  Abandoning  law 
fur  literature,  he  wrote  ballads,  sonnets,  irreg- 
ular odes,  and  more  than  SO  pieces  for  the 
theatre.  The  last  were  very  suocesstul;  but 
M  they  are  written  in  the  licentious  style  prev- 
aleat  after  tbe  restoration,  they  are  not  now 
represrated  upon  the  stage.  He  used  to  aing 
his  own  scoga,  and  counted  among  his  patrons 
King  Charles  II.,  Queen  Anne,  and  even  Wil^ 
lian  HI.  His  best  known  work,  besides  his 
plajs,  was  a  collection  of  songs  and  ballads, 
partly  by  himself  entitled  "  Wit  and  Mirth,  or 
nils  to  purge  Melancholy"  (6  vols.  12mo, 
London.  1718-'20). 

DFKHIM.  I.  A  N.  E.  oonnty  of  England, 
bordering  on  the  North  sea  and  on  the  coun- 
ties of  Northamberland,  Cumberland,  Wcst- 
moreland,  and  York,  bounded  N.  partly  by  the 
river  Tyne  and  S.  by  the  Tees  ;  area,  873 
Bq-  m.;  pop.  in  1871,  6S5,04G.  Its  general  as- 
pect is  mountainons,  particularly  in  the  west^ 
i^ni  part,  whereit  is  traversed  by  branches  of 
I  range  of  hills  which  haa  been  called  the 
English  Appenines.  From  these  several  ridges 
ihoot  off,  and  some  of  them,  projecting  as  far 
S9  the  sea,  terminate  in  tall  cliSb  and  head- 
lands.   The  rivera  Tyne,  Tees,  and  Wear  are 
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narigable  for  a  oonsiderable  part  of  their 
course,  and  have  important  towns  and  toler- 
able harbors  at  their  mouths.  The  valley  of 
the  Tees,  particularly  neai  its  estoary,  has 
much  alluvial  soil,  under  careful  onltivation, 
or  devoted  to  pasturage.  Here  tlie  famoua 
Durham  OBttle  are  most  extensively  reared. 
Scarcely  less  celebrated  are  the  Teesdale  sheep, 
more  highly  prized  than  any  other  English 
breed.  In  the  table  lands  of  the  western  part, 
where  cultivation  is  not  attempted,  are  rich 
veins  of  lead ;  end  east  of  this  district  is  the 
Newcastle  coal  region,  the  most  extensive  in 
Great  Britain.  Iron,  firestone,  and  millstone 
are  also  found  in  large  quantities.  Limestone, 
some  of  it  peculiarly  excellent,  underlies  a 
large  portion  of  the  county,  Numerous  rail- 
ways and  navigable  rivers  facilitate  transpor- 
tation. The  principal  manufactures  are  iron ' 
work,  pottery,  glass,  coal,  tar,  salt,  linen,  and 
woollen.  With  the  exception  of  the  groves 
attached  to  country  seats  of  the  nobility,  and 
some  portions  of  the  vale  of  Derwent,  there 
is  little  woodland.  Durham  was  formerly  a 
county  palatine,  tlie  bishop  possessing  regal 
rights  within  its  borders;  but  his  jurisdiction 
was  transferred  to  the  crown  in  tbe  reign  of 
William  IV.  The  county  eonaists  politically 
of  two  divisions,  each  of  which  sends  two  mem- 
bers to  the  house  of  commons,  ll.  An  episco- 
pal city  and  parliamentary  borough,  capital  of 
the  county,  built  on  seven  small  hills,  and  near- 
ly encompassed  by  the  river  Wear,  which  is 
here  crossed  by  several  bridges,  60  m.  N.  N. 
W.  of  York;  pop.  in  1871,  14,406.  The  river 
banks  are  skirted  bj  plantations,  hanging  gar- 
dens, and  beautiful  public  walks,  beyond  which 
the  houses  rise  one  above  another,  until  they 
are  crowned  by  tbe  grand  cathedral  and  on 
ancient  Norman  castle,  on  the  summit  of  a 
rocky  eminence.  The  division  between  the 
catbedrol  and  the  river  has  many  elegant  reu- 
dences.  The  old  town,  N.  of  the  castle,  con- 
tains most  of  the  shops,  and  a  market  place 
with  a  fountain.  Among  the  public  buildings 
and  institutions  are  a  town  hall  in  the  Tudor 
baronial  style,  a  number  of  schools,  an  infirm- 
ary, hospitals,  reading  rooms,  libraries,  assembly 
rooms,  a  theatre,  seven  parish  churches,  various 
chapels,  a  school  of  art,  and  a  university.  A 
college  was  founded  here  as  early  as  12S0  by 
the  prior  and  convent  of  Durham,  which  waa 
afterward  enlarged,  and  under  Henry  YIII, 
waa  transferred  witji  all  its-endowments  to  the 
dean  and  chapter.  The  present  university  was 
opened  in  1888,  and  incorporated  in  18!)7.  It 
has  two  colleges.  University  and  Bishop  Hat- 
field's hall,  instituted  in  1846  for  divinity  stu- 
dents. The  cathedral  was  founded  in  1098. 
Its  length,  including  the  western  porch,  is  SOT 
ft.,  its  greatest  breadth  300  ft.,  and  it  has  a 
central  tower  214  ft,  high,  besides  two  low 
towers,  once  surmounted  by  spires.  The  pre- 
dominant style  is  early  Norman,  but  in  the 
various  additions  are  specimens  of  the  differ- 
ent stylea  which  had  prevuled  in  England  up 
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to  the  close  of  the  14th  centarj.  The  Galilee  [ 
chepel  at  its  W.  end,  built  by  Bishop  Pudsey 
in  the  12th  century,  contuinii  the  remainB  of  the 
Venerable  Bede ;  those  of  8t  Cuthbert,  patron 
of  the  charch,  rest  in  the  chapel  of  the  nine 
altars.  The  old  church  of  Bt.  Nicholas,  part- 
ly repaired  and  partly  rebuilt  in  186S,  is  one 
of  the  finest  specimens  of  modern  church  ar- 
chitecture in  the  north  of  England.    Opposite 
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the  cathedral  stands  the  castle,  foonded  by 
William  the  Conqueror  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  the  royal  authority  in  the  a^oin- 

ing  districts  and  protecting  the  couDtry  frtim 
the  inroads  of  the  Scots.  Many  additions  have 
been  made  to  it,  and  it  is  donbtM  whether  any 
part  of  the  original  lieep,  except  the  fuunda- 
tioD,  now  remains.  For  many  years  it  was 
the  reddence  of  the  bishop,  but  of  Ute  it  has 


liurtum  CulbednL  north  al 


been  given  up  to  the  oees  of  the  aniveraity. 
The  see  of  Dnrham  was  long  the  richest  in 
England,  and  for  the  three  years  ending  with 
I8S1  the  average  annual  net  revenue  of  the 
bishop  was  £19,088 ;  but  in  1888  his  income 
was  fixed  at  £S,000,  the  surplus  being  added 
to  the  incomes  of  poorer  bishops, — The  open- 
ing of  collieries  and  construction  of  railways 
has  given  a  powerful  impetus  to  the  trade 
and  population  of  Durham,    It  has  inanufacto- 


Kewcaatle-npon-Tyne,  and  by  the  Newcastle 
and  Tjne  railway  with  the  W.  coast.  In  the 
vicinity  are  Neville's  Cross,  erected  by  Lord 
Neville  in  commemoration  of  the  defeat  of 
David  II.  of  Bcotland  in  1348,  and  the  site 
of  a  Roman  fortress,  called  the  Maiden  castle. 
DDBHin,  Jeka  Gtarge  Uvktoa,  eurl  of,  an 
English  statesman,  born  at  Lamhton  Castle, 
county  of  Durham,  April  12,  1792,  died  at 
Cowes,  Isle  of  Wight,  July  28,  1840,  He  was 
educated  at  Eton,  served  a  short  time  in  a 
regiment  of  hussars,  and  was  returned  to  parlia- 
ment in  1813,  where  he  was  one  of  the  moat 
liberal  members  ofthe  whig  party.  During  the 
reform  excitement  of  1819  he  advocated  the 
eauae  d  the  people,  not  only  in  parliament, 
bnt  in  public  meetings.    He  was  one  of  the 


defenders  of  Qneen  Caroline,  and  in  1821  pro- 
mulgated a  scheme  of  parliamentary  refunu, 
which,  though  then  unsuccessful,  was  em- 
bodied in  the  reform  act  ten  years  later.  In 
1826  his  feeble  health  compelled  him  to  relax 
his  labors;  he  passed  a  year  in  Naples,  and 
on  his  return  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as 
Baron  Durham.  He  was  lord  privy  seal  in 
Earl  Grey's  miiiistry  of  1830,  and  was  one 
of  the  four  who  prepared  the  reform  hill  of 
the  ensiling  year,  and  the  duty  of  defendiDg 
this  and  the  sncceeding  bills  in  the  house 
of  torda  devolved  upon  him.  In  1833  he 
retired  from  the  cabinet,  and  was  made  an 
earl.  In  1836-'7  ho  was  ambassador  to  Bnssiii. 
In  1838  he  was  sent  with  extraordinary  powers 
as  governor  general  to  Canada,  then  in  a  stflte 
of  rebellion ;  but  returned  in  December,  1839, 
in  conse<)uence  of  a  disagreement  with  the 
home  ministry.  He  prepared  on  elahorate  re- 
port on  Canadian  affairs,  setting  forth  libera! 
principles  of  colonial  government,  and  pro- 
posing the  union  ofthe  two  provinoef. 

UtRINCSFELD,  Id*  Tea,  a  Germsn  anthore-.^ 
bom  at  Militsch,  Lower  Silesia,  Nov.  13,  181S. 
She  early  became  proficient  in  modersi  lan- 
guages and  literature,  and  in  music.,  and  com- 
menced her  literary  career  at  the  age  of  1.5  Ity 
writing  for  a  Ureslan  journal.     Her  first  works 
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v«re  Otdiehte  (1635),  and  &  wriea  of  romances, 
Dtr  Stem  von  Ajidaliuien  (1638),  iaauod  under 
the  name  of  "  Thekia."  In  1841  ahe  published 
K  Breslan  her  Schlou  Ooeiyn.  This  and  other 
ublicacions  previous  ti>  her  marriage  with 
Btfon  Otto  van  Reinsberg,  in  184G,  appeared. 
uonfmoaalj,  bat  eubsequentlj  her  writings 
hiie  been  published  under  her  family  name. 
imong  her  romanoes  of  "high  life  "  are  Skia- 
M  aw  der  tw»wAm«n  Welt  (l84S-'5),  Graf 
Oaia  (184fi),  &theT  (1854),  Clotilde  (1855), 
Mama  (1868),  and  IH«  LiUraUn  (1868).  Her 
luitorical  romances  are  Margaretha  Don  Valoi» 
tni  ikrt  Zeit  (1847),  and  Antonio  FoKarini 
(1850).  Among  her  poetical  publications  are 
collMtions  enlitled  Mr  Diah  (1861),  and  Ami- 
■wm(1852).  In  the  BShmitehe  Roien  (!851) 
ud  LMer  avM  Toteana  (1865)  she  translated 
[he  folk  SHtga  of  the  Czechs  and  Tnscsna.  As 
tlie  result  of  her  travels  appeared  a  series  of 
Aetcbea^  among  wbioh  is  A«t  Dalmatien  (3 
Tat,  Prague,  lB66-'7).  During  a  residence  in 
Belgiiini  Am  collected  the  materials  for  a  work 
utitled  Ten  der  Scheldt  bU  but  Mom  (8  vols,, 
Uijwic^  1861),  in  which  she  illustrated  the  in- 
tdlectnal  progreaa  of  the  Flemish  people  since 
1930.  Sbtt  also  wrote  a  work  on  proverbs, 
i)«  SpriehieoTt  all  KomnopolU  (8  vols.,  Loip- 
atlS«a>. 

DftM,  a  ftuit  tree  of  the  !&idian  ai'chipelago, 
rf  tha  bmilj'  Mtereuliaeea,  the  onlj  known 
"pwiea  of  its  genus  {!>.  eibgthinut).  It  attains 
t  heiglit  of  SO  it.,  and  in  general  appearance  is 
lib  the  elm.  The  leaves  are  entire,  oblong, 
rmndird  at  the  base,  nod  taper  to  a  long  point ; 
their  oolor  is  silver  J  red.  The  flowers  are  yel- 
lowish green,  and  grow  in  little  clusters  on  the 
mun  braachea.  Tlie  fruit,  known  aa  tlio  durian, 
is  Eometimea  round,  sometimes  oval,  9  or  10 
iiHrhesin  longest  diameter.  It  haa  a  thick  hard 
rind,  covered  with  sharp  strong  prickles ;  it 
is  divided  into  five  cells,  each  containing  from 
me  to  four  seeds  as  large  as  pigeons'  e^s; 
u>d  a  loBciouB  cream -colored  pulp  whicli  en- 
Telopea  these  is  the  part  that  is  eaten.  It  has  a 
delicious  flavor,  though  a  repulsive  odor,  and 
mmmands  the  highest  price  of  nnj  fruit  in 
the  Indian  markets.  The  seeds  are  often 
masted  and  eaten ;  thej  taste  like  cboetnots. 
The  dorio  is  cultivated  in  Ceylon ;  each  tree 
Ii^(^abont200  dnrians  in  a  season. 

KUHEm,  a  town  of  Rhenish  Bavaria,  on 
fte  Isenach,  15  m.  N.  W.  of  Spire ;  pop.  in 
ISTl,  5,572.  The  principal  trade  is  in  com 
^  wine;  there  are  glass  works  and  a  paper 
BiiU.  In  the  vicinity  are  the  salt  works  of 
Fhilippshall,  with  three  saline  springs.  The 
plice  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  a  resort  of  in- 
^idi  who  take  the  grape  care.  In  the  envi- 
fwu  are  the  ruins  of  the  abbey  of  Limbnrg  and 
of  the  castle  of  Hortenbnrg.  On  the  summit 
<•!  the  Eastanicnberg  is  a  rampart  known  as 
t^  Utidettnauer  or  pagan's  wall  (the  scene 
o[  Cooper's  novel  of  this  name),  eaid  to  have 
>>e«n  a  Rwnan  camp.  Tureone  here  defeated 
the  ifflperiaUsto  is  1674. 
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9CIKUCH,  a  town  of  Baden,  at  the  foot  of 

the  Thormbeiv,  and  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Pfini,  4  m.  E.  of  Carlamhe;  pop.  in  1871, 
6,S27.  It  contains  a  fine  castle,  a  parish 
charch  with  an  excelient  organ,  a  quaint  old 
town  hall,  and  a  statue  of  the  margrave  Cliarlea 
II.  in  the  market  jilace.  Linens,  tobacco, 
chiccorj,  and  fruits  are  produced  here.  It 
was  the  residence  of  the  margraves  of  Baden- 
Durtach  from  1665  to  1771,  when  that  line  be- 
came extinct. 

DVBOC,  S<r«Td  Chrfatephe  HIekcl,  dnke  of 
Friuli,  a  French  general,  bom  at  Pont-4-lIonB- 
Bon,  near  Nancy,  Oct.  25,  1772,  billed  near 
Markcrsdorf,  Saxony,  May  22,  1813.  lie 
served  .in  the  first  wars  of  the  revolution  as 
adjutant  of  Gen.  L'Espinasse,  ■joined  the  army 
of  Italy  in  1790,  became  brigadier  general  in 
1797,  took  part  in  the  Egyptian  campaign,  and 
after  Napolen's  return  to  France  and  the  18th 
Brumaire,  in  which  he  was  a  chief  actor,  he 
was  made  lieutenant  general  and  governor  of 
the  Tuileries.  He  was  employed  on  diplo- 
matic missions  to  Stockholm,  Copenhagen,  St. 
Petersbarg,  Berlin,  and  Dresden ;  took  part  in 
the  battle  of  Ansterlitz  as  successor  of  Oadi- 
not;  and  accompanied  Napoleon  in  the  cam- 
paigns of  1806  and  1807.  In  1809  he  was  witb 
the  emperor  in  Anstria,  and  negotiated  the 
trace  of  Znaym.  In  1812  he  was  in  the  Rus- 
sian campaign,  always  enthuuasticolly  devoted 
to  the  cause  of  Napoleon,  of  whom  he  was  a 
great  favorite.  After  the  battle  of  Bautzen, 
while  escorting  the  emperor  to  an  elevation 
adjoining  the  battle  ground,  be  was  struck  by 
a  cannon  shot.  The  farm  honse  in  which  he 
died  was  purchased  by  Napoleon,  who  caused 
a  monument  to  be  erected  there  to  Dnroc'a 
memory.  His  remains  were  removed  in  1845 
to  tlie  church  of  the  Invalides  in  Paris. 

DGEDT,  Thtor,  a  French  historian,  bom  in 
Paris,  Sept.  II,  1811.  lie  was  succesnvelj 
professor  of  history  at  colleges  in  Rheims  and 
Paris,  was  made  doctor  of  letters  in  1B5S,  and 
afterward  inspector  of  the  academy  of  Paris, 
inspector  general  of  secondary  instruction,  and 

Erofesaor  of  history  at  the  polytechnic  scliool. 
1 1863  he  became  minister  of  public  instruc- 
tion, and  in  this  position  i&troduced  many  im- 
provements and  innovations,  some  of  which 
excited  greet  opposition.  He  retired  in  186B, 
and  became  a  senator.  He  is  the  author  of 
numerous  very  popular  works  on  ancient,  me- 
diieval,  and  modem  geography  and  history, 
especially  Greek,  Roman,  and  French,  several 
of  which  are  inclnded  in  a  collection  enlitled 
VHutoin  uniMT$elle,  edited  byhitD.  He  also 
wrote  important  reports  on  the  progress  of  lit- 
erature and  science  as  shown  in  tbe  universal 
eiposition  of  1867. 

DCB8EK,  Jeki  L*^  8  Bohemian  composer 
and  pianist,  bom  at  Czoslan,  Feb.  9,  1761,  died 
in  Paris,  March  20,  1812.  His  father,  John 
Joseph  Dussek,  was  organist  and  choir  master 
at  Czaslan,  and  he  had  learned  to  play  the 
piano  with  mnch  fiacility  at  the  age  of  five. 
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He  became  a  cboir  boy  at  the  coDvent  of  Iglao, 
and  there  pursued  the  stud;   of  mnsic.      He 
afterward  attended  the  nniversitj  of  Prague, 
teceWing  the  decree  of  bachelor  of  philosophy, 
and  commenced  his  professional  life  in  Belgium 
as  orgnnist  of  the  church  of  St,  Rombaut  at 
Mechlin.     He  resided  also  at  Amsterdani  and 
the  Hague.     In  1788  be  went  to  Hamburg  to 
consult  Emanuel  Bach,  and  receiving  encour- 
agement from  him  he  took  np  his  temporary 
residence  at  Berlin,  and  there  excited  much  at- 
tention by  bis  pianoforte  playing.    He  went  in 
turn  duringthreo  succeeding  years  to  Paris,  to 
Milan,  and  to  London,  where  he  married  and 
became  a  music  publisher.     In  this  he  failed, 
and  to  avoid  his  creditors  fied  to  Hamburg. 
After  various  wandering.i  he  at  last  about  J807 
settled  in  Paris,  where  he  became  concert  mas- 
ter to  Prince  Talleyrand.    He  published  76 
compositioDs.    Those  among  them  which  he 
regarded  as  the  beat  are  known  by  the  opns 
numbers  9,  10,  14,  and 
36.     As  a  pianist  he 
achieved  a  great  dis- 
tinction, and  wasamong  ^^.- 
the  first  to  mate  the          ■^'. 
piano  popular  at  con- 
certs.   The  instruments 
of  this  class  were  in  his 
day  very  weak  and  im- 
perfect, hut  by  his  broad 
style  and  great  dexter- 
ity he  overcame  these 
disadvantages. 

dCsseldokF,  a  city 
of  Rhenish  Prussia,  cap- 
ita! of  a  district  of  the 

finence  of  the  DQssel 
and  the  Rhine,  20  m. 
N.  N.  W.  of  Cologne  ; 
pop.  in  1871,  69,861, 
Area  of  the  district, 
2,118  sq.  m,  ;  pop. 
1,328,065.     The  city  is 

a  great  focus  of  railway  and  steamboat  com-  I 
manication,  and  much  of  the  transit  trade  of 
tHe  Rhine  is  carried  on  by  its  merchants. 
There  are  many  carriage,  tapestry,  cotton,  to-  [ 
bacco,  and  mustard  manufactories,  tanneries,  | 
and  dyeing  establishments.  In  12S8  Ddssel- 
dorf  became  a  municipality.  In  modem  times  ' 
it  has  been  successively  under  the  dominion 
of  Brandenburg  and  Neubnrg,  under  French 
and  Bavarian  rule,  and  was  for  some  time  the 
capital  of  the  diicby  of  Berg,  until  in  1816 
it  passed  with  the  whole  duchy  under  the 
sway  of  Prussia.  It  is  divided  into  four  sec- 
tions, the  Altstadt,  the  Karlstadt,  the  Frie- 
drichstodt,  and  the  Neustadt.  The  laiit  was 
laid  ont  by  the  elector  palatine  John  William, 
whose  statue  adorns  the  market  sqnare  and  the 
palace  yard.  The  Karlstadt  derives  its  niime 
from  the  elector  Charles  Theodore,  its  founder, 
who  established  in  1767  the  academy  of  paint- 
ing.    The    town   possesses   many  delightful 
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parhs,  and  the  Hofgarten  is  one  of  the  finest 
in  Prussia.  Kew  and  beautiful  streets  have 
been  laid  ont  within  the  last  2S  years.  The 
prominent  public  buildmgs  are  the  former  elec- 
toral palace,  now  the  art  academy,  the  luwu 
hail,  the  cabinet  of  antiquities  and  that  of  scien- 
tific instruments,  the  tribnnals,  the  observatory, 
and  the  churches  of  St.  Lambert  and  St.  An- 
drew. Both  churches  contain  nionnments  of 
the  ancient  sovereign  princes  of  Dfisseldorf. 
There  are  numerous  charitable  and  literary  as- 
sociations, an  academy  of  commerce,  a  good 
theatre,  and  a  library  of  60,000  volumes.  The 
celebrated  picture  gallery,  established  here  in 
1690,  was  transferred  to  Munich  in  1805.  The 
collection  of  14,S00  drawings  by  the  old  mas' 
ters,  among  which  are  several  by  Michel  An- 
gelo,  Raphael,  Giulio  Rqmano,  Domenichino, 


more  than  in  any  other  German  town,  espe- 
cially since  1832,  when  Frederick  Williaoi  III. 
renovated  the  building  of  the  academy,  and 
when  Cornelius,  Schadow,  and  other  ariistB  of 
genius  founded  the  DDsseldorf  school  of  paint- 
ers. The  art  union  for  Rhenish  Prussiis  md 
Westphalia  was  founded  here  in  1828.  The 
engravers'  establishment  of  the  royal  academy 
of  Schulgen-Bettendorf  was  removed  ftoni 
Bonn  to  DQsseldorf  in  18ST.  In  June,  July, 
and  August  there  is  an  eshibition  of  pictiirM 
by  living  artists.  Besides  the  academy  of 
painting,  there  is  a  school  for  painters  and  one 
for  architects.  A  monument  of  Cornelius  for 
this  citT  was  designed  in  1874. 

DITOI  LMGCIGE  AND  LITEUTCKK  See 
Nktheblands. 

OrrCHESS,  a  S.  E.  county  of  New  Tort, 
bounded  W.  by  the  Hudson  river,  and  E.  hj 
Connecticut;  area,  810  sq.  m. ;  pop.  m  1870, 
74,041.    The  surface  is  uneven  and  in  mai^ 
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fttt»  bEUj.  Jlshkill  river  and  Wappinger's 
rreefc  supply  water  power,  which  is  employed 
in  1  DDiuber  of  mQls.  Much  of  the  soil  is  best 
aiiipted  to  grazing,  but  the  cultivated  portions 
ars  csrefujjj  iraproved  and  verj  fertile.  Lime- 
Mone,  slate,  msj-ble,  iron,  and  lead  are  the  most 
important  minerals.  It  baa  great  facilities  for 
comniiimcfltioii  by  means  of  the  Etodson  river, 
[be  HadMQ  River  and  Harlem  railroads,  which 
iDt«r9ect  it,  and  the  Dutchess  and  Columbia 
and  the  Ponghkeepsie  and  Eastern  railroads. 
Tbe  chief  prodnctiona  in  1870  were  87,921 
bnshels  of  wheat,  174,184  of  rye,  509,608  of 
iDdian  corn,  700,100  of  oats,  403,087  of  poU- 
toes,  136,554  toua  of  hay,  1,283,252  lbs.  of 
batter,  and  135,378  of  wool.  There  were  10,- 
S9^  horses,  27,209  milch  cows,  10,732  other 
Mttle,  S5,422  sheep,  and  18,540  swine;  10 
iroD  works,  7  woollen  mills,  1  clotb-printjnf; 
tstablishnieiit,  82  flour  mills.  7  breweries,  7 
turneries,  7  carrying  establisniaenta,  0  maun- 
lictoriea  of  agricultural  implements,  7  of 
bricks,  S  of  carpets,  ST.  of  ouriagea  and  wag- 
MR  11  of  barrela  and  casks,  8  of  cotton  gOHjds, 
1  of  dye  stuffs,  2  of  hats  and  caps,  1  of  robber 
Koodg,  6  of  machinery,  10  of  aaehee,  doors,  and 
Wmis,  20  of  tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware, 
90  of  tobacco  and  cigars,  and  many  others; 
m  bQ  there  were  866  manufacturing  estabiiah- 
ments,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  |ft,  604,866. 
Capital,  Ponghke^psie. 

HTUMSCT,  ttmt  JmMm  ■cut,  a  French 
pliTnologist,  bom  at  NSon,  Poitoo,  Nov.  14, 
1776,  died  in  Paris,  Feb.  4,  184T.  Hu  family 
TU  rich  and  Doble ;  but  its  property  having 
been  confiscated  during  the  revolution,  he 
itodied  medicine  in  Paris,  and  served  in  the 
amy  as  phyucian  in  the  Spanish  campaigns  of 
180ti-'9.  The  rest  of  bis  life  he  passed  chiefly 
M  bis  estate  in  Tonraine.  He  pnbiiahed  re- 
MTcbes  upon  the  formation  of  tbe  eggs  in 
birds  and  fowla,  the  gradual  nnfoldiog  of  the 
allsutcris  in  the  inonbated  egg,  tbe  increase 
of  tbe  young  as  the  albumen  diminisbes,  the 
itmctare  and  growth  of  feathers,  the  envel- 
opes of  the  fcBtus  of  mammalia  and  of  the  hu- 
Dun  fiBtos,  and  the  growth  of  vegetables  and 
insects.  His  moet  remarkable  achievement 
ras  the  discovery  of  endoamosis  in  1S28,  and 
in  tbat  year  he  published  Reeherche*  tur  l'«n- 
(fMDioM  tt  rexogmoM.  His  principal  writings 
Tera  collected  in  1837  under  the  title  of  Me- 
^mn  pour  t&mir  d  VkUtoire  aaatomiqve  «t 
phyiiotogi^ue  del  vfgitavx  et  da  animatix; 
owin  1B42  he  published  SecAerehet  phj/aiqua 
nr  la/oree  ipiphique. 

NneEtH,  a  town  of  India,  capital  of  a  state 
oribesame  namein  thediatrictaf  Bundelcund, 
iBt  25°  40'  N.,  Ion.  78°  81'  E. ;  pop.  over  40,000. 
It  ia  nearly  midway  on  the  route  from  Agra 
loSaugor,  IIB  m.  S.  8.  E.  of  the  former.  The 
to'nisinanarrow  valley,  between  low  rocky 
hills,  and  is  eorronnded  by  a  wall  80  ft.  high. 
Tbe  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked;  bntmany 
of  the  houses,  belonging  to  landboldera  of  the 
»ighbwhood,  are  large  and  snhstantJa).     The 
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rqJali'B  palace  and  pleasure  gronnd  of  10  acrea 
are  surrounded  bjahigh  wall.  In  the  grounds 
is  a  reservoir  with  a  fine  fountain,  around 
which  eight  sculptured  elephants  spout  water. 

DCIJIIVIBS,  among  the  ancient  Romans,  two 
officers  appointed  teraporariiy  and  for  a  partic- 
ular purpose.  They  were  therefore  of  various 
sorts,  and  were  specially  named  from  the  na- 
ture of  their  functions.  The  duumviri  jttH 
dicundo  ware  the  highest  magistrates  of  col- 
onies and  towns,  where  they  had  the  rank  of 
consuls  at  Rome.  The  dvumriri  navaltt  bad 
charge  of  the  constmction  and  equipping,  and 
sometimes  of  the  command  of  fleets.  The  du- 
vmviri  gmnqvennalei  were  the  censors  of  mu- 
nicipal towns.  Tbe  duumviri  taerorum  bad 
originally  tbe  charge  of  the  Sibylline  book*. 
The  duvmviri  Ivdorum  in  the  Byzantine  em- 
pire were  functionaries  elected  for  one  year  to 
tbe  office  of  exhibiting  games  at  their  own  ex- 
pense to  the  people. 

DDTIL.  I.  A  N.  E.  county  of  Florido,  bor- 
dering on  the  Atlantic,  bounded  N.  by  Nassan 
river  and  intersected  by  tbe  St.  John's ;  area, 
430  sq.  m. ;  pop.  In  1870,  11,021,  of  whom 
6,780  were  colored.  The  surface  is  generally 
level.  The  Jacksonville,  Pensacolo,  and  Mo- 
bile, and  tbe  Florida  railroads  pass  through  it 
-Tbe  chief  productions  in  1870  were  82,737 
bushels  of  Indian  com,  85,278  of  sweet  pota- 
toes, and  17  hhds.  of  sugar.  The  total  value 
of  live  stock  was  tl56,617.  There  were  2 
brick  yards,  10  saw  mills,  1  ship  yard,  2  man- 
U&ctories  of  tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware,. 
1  of  tar  and  turpentine,  and  8  of  jewelry. 
Capital,  Jacksonville.  Il>  A  8.  W.  county  of 
Texas,  watered  by  affluents  of  the  Rio  Nueces, 
and  by  several  streams  that  fiow  into  the  gulf 
of  Mexico;  area,  1,660  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870, 
1,088,  of  whom  8  were  colored.  Water  and 
timber  are  scarce.  The  grass  is  good,  and 
stock  raising  may  be  succesefiilly  pursued,  bnt 
only  along  the  streams  is  the  land  snitBble  fbr 
agriculture.  In  1870  the  total  value  of  farm 
products  woe  {26,522,  including  110,960  lbs. 
of  wool.  There  were  2,622  horses,  4,472  cat- 
tle, and  84,826  sheep.    Capital,  Jacksonville. 

IHJVIIm  VilMllB  JaHcraj,  a  French  scholar, 
bora  in  Champagne  in  1095,  died  in  Vienna  in 
September,  177S.  He  was  of  hnmble  parent- 
age, and  was  employed  in  his  boyhood  as  a 
herdsman,  but  found  time  for  study.  He  ac- 
cumulated about  300  books  and  a  few  maps, 
'  and  one  day  was  found  in  the  midst  of  them  by 
Leopold  of  Lorraine,  who  ])laced  him  under  the 
instruction  of  the  Jeauits  of  Pont-S-Mousson. 
Here  he  made  rapid  progress,  and  Buke  Leo- 
pold took  bim  to  Paris  in  1718,  sobsequently 
apptrfnting  him  librarian  and  professor  of  his- 
tory at  the  noblemen's  academy  of  Lun^viUe. 
When  Duke  Francis  Stephen,  ceding  Lorraine, 
became  grand  duke  of  Tnscany,  be  accompa- 
nied him  as  librarian  to  Florence.  Here  he  re- 
sided for  nearly  ten  years,  nntil  called  to  pre- 
side over  the  collection  of  coins  and  medals  at 
Vienna,  Francis  Stephen  having  married  Maria 
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Theresa  and  become  emperor  of  Oennanj. 
Hia  complete  works,  ohieflj  on  numismatics, 
with  8  memoir,  were  published  at  B&sel  (with 
tl)e  imprint  of  St.  Potersborg)  in  1784,  in  3  vols. 
Svo,  BUd  at  Paris  in  1T86,  in  S  Tola.  18mo. 

DCVEEGIEK  DE  HUfBANNK  I.  Jen,  a  French 
theologiitn,  born  in  Bajonue  in  1581,  died  in 
Paris,  Oct.  11.  1648.  He  was  educated  in 
theology  at  Lonvain,  where  Jansenios  was  at 
the  same  time  astudeut,  with  whom  he  formed 
an  intunate  friondahip,  and  who  accompanied 
himtoBajonne,  bat  soon  retnmed.  Davergier 
was  appointed  canon  of  Bajonne,  and  after- 
ward of  Poitiers  and  abbot  of  8t.  Cyron.  Hia 
rigor  and  zeal  beooming  known,  he  was  in- 
vited to  Paris,  where  he  made  numerous  dis- 
oiples  in  all  classes  of  sooietj.  He  refused 
several  bishoprics.  His  Jansenist  prinoiples 
brought  upon  him  the  enmity  of  the  Jesuits, 
and  in  1688  l^e  was  imprisoned  at  Yincennes 
by  order  of  Richelieu,  after  whose  death  he 
was  released,  but  did  not  long  survive.  His 
most  celebrated  writings  are  those  which  be 
directed  against  the  Jesuit  Oarasse.  Pascal, 
Amauld,  and  Nicole  were  his  disciples.  IL 
Pmper,  a  French  politician  and  author,  de- 
scended from  a  brother  of  the  preceding,  bom 
in  Rouen,  Aug.  8,  1796.  He  was  for  manj 
years  associated  as  &  jonmalist  with  Onizot, 
RSmnsat,  and  Rossi.  In  18S1  be  was  chosen 
to  the  chamber  of  deputies  from  Sancerre,  and 
at  first  gave  his  support  to  the  government  of 
Louia  Philippe,  but  became  one  of  the  promi- 
.nent  champions  of  reform.  A(tet  the  revolu- 
tion of  1S48  he  represented  the  department  of 
Oher  in  the  constituent  assembly,  and  in  No- 
vember, 1850,  became  a  member  of  the  legisla- 
tive assembly.  After  the  coup  d'etat  of  1851 
he  was  imprisoned,  and  then  banished  until 
August,  1852.  His  principal  work  is  the  Si*- 
toirt  du  aouternementparUmentatM  en  Franca 
(T  vols.,  Paris,  ie57-'e6).  He  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  academy  in  18T0. 

DCnXNOT.  CNrsM  LmIs,  a  French  natural- 
ist, b(»n  in  MontbSliard,  Aug.  fl,  ITTT,  died  in 
Paris,  March  1,  1855.  He  pursued  his  studies 
at  Stuttgart,  Strasbnrg,  and  Paris,  and  in 
1602  was  invited  by  Ouvier,  to  whom  he  was 
related,  to  assist  in  editing  his  treatise  on  com- 
parative anatomy.  With  the  aid  of  the  notes 
and  counsels  of  his  master,  he  prepared  the 
last  three  volumes  of  this  work,  embracing  the 
organs  of  digestion,  resjiiration,  circulation, 
generation,  and  the  secretions.  For  20  years  I 
he  practised  medicine  in  Montbiliard,  publish-  i 
tng  only  a  few  writings  on  fossils.  In  1827  ho 
was  elected  professor  of  natural  history  at 
Strasbui^  where  during  ten  years  be  published 
a  variety  of  pi^)ers  on  anatomical  subjects  ; 
and  after  the  death  of  Cuvier  he  was  engaged 
in  arranging  his  papers  for  publication.  In 
1837  he  was  elected  professor  of  natural  his- 
tory in  the  college  de  France,  and  in  1860  was 
transferred  to  the  ohair  of  comparative  anat- 
omy. His  numerous  works  have  furnished  im- 
portant materials  to  anatomists  and  zoolt^sts. 
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DDVEVKIER.  I>  Tbfuri  IHMlai  lute,  bar<m, 
a  French  jurist  and  politician,  bom  at  Pignana, 
Provence,  Deo.  6,  1T68,  died  in  Hay,  1839.  He 
received  a  military  education,  but  devoted  him- 
self to  the  law,  and  became  a  distinguished  bar- 
rister. Louis  XVI.  sent  him  three  daya  pre- 
\-ious  to  his  flight  to  Varennes  ou  &  misrion  to 
the  prince  de  Oond£,  but  he  was  detained  for 
some  time  as  a  prisoner  by  the  Austrinns. 
Though  elected  on  bis  return  a  member  of  the 
commune  of  Paris,  he  was  put  in  prison  at  tbe 
instigation  of  Robeaplerre.  After  hts  release 
be  was  employed  abroad  as  a  oommisaoner  for 
the  supply  of  the  French  armies.  In  179S  he  re- 
sumed his  practice  in  Paris,  and  was  afterward 
general  administrator  of  finance  in  Rome,  ac- 
quiring a  large  fortune.  He  eventually  became 
president  of  the  court  of  appeal  at  Montpellier. 
ilisheroi-tragical  comedy  £aMifrp{eni^«  made 
a  great  sensation  at  the  time  of  its  publication 
(1775),  and  its  authorship  was  long  ascribed  to 
Beanmarchus.  His  other  principal  work,  in 
which  his  son  Charles  participated,  ia  L'Hi*' 
toirt  det  premier*  eleeUurt  de  Parit  en  1789. 
II.  Akh  BMtrf  JMepb,  known  as  a  dramatic 
author  nnder  the  pseudonyme  H^lesville,  eon 
of  the  preceding,  born  in  Paris,  Nov.  18, 1788, 
died  there  in  1665.  He  was  origioi^y  a  law- 
yer and  magistrate,  but  after  the  restoration 
devoted  himself  ta  the  drama.  He  wrote  more 
than  300  plays,  chiefly  in  ^conjunction  vith 
Soribe,  and  L»  ehetalier  de  St.  George*  with 
Roger  de  Beauvoir.  Among  the  best  known 
comic  operas  of  which  he  wrote  the  text  is 
Zampa.  in.  ChiriM,brother  of  the  preceding, 
bom  in  Paris,  April  12,  1803,  died  there,  Nov. 
10,  1866.  He  was  an  active  St.  Bimonian,  and 
organized  branches  of  that  sect  in  England  and 
Belgium,  wrote  for  Michel  Chevalier's  OMf, 
and  was  sentenced  to  one  year's  imprisonment 
for  having  published  in  that  journal  an  article 
entitled  Be  lafemma.  Bubsequently  he  wrote 
plays  with  his  brother  and  other  authors.  In 
1855  he  composed  with  Scribe  the  tert  of 
Verdi's  "  Sicilian  Vespers."  !¥■  Hcwt,  son  of 
the  preceding,  an  eiplorer  of  Africa,  born  in 
Paris,  Feb.  28, 1840.  He  completed  his  edura- 
tion  in  Germany,  became  acquainted  with  the 
traveller  Bnrtb,  qualified  himself  for  explora- 
tions by  special  stadiea  in  Paris,  was  in  AMca 
in  1857  and  1859,  and  published  ExjtloTatMn 
du  Sahara  (2  voSs.,  Paris,  1864  et  »eq.\  be- 
sides contributions  to  periodicals  and  to  the 
French  and  German  geographical  societies. 
He  served  in  the  French  army  in  187r,  and 
was  for  some  time  a  prisoner  of  war  in  the 
German  fortress  of  Neisse. 

DVXBIItl,  a  town  of  Plymonth  co.,  Usssa- 
chnsetts,  on  the  N.  shore  <^  Plymouth  harbor, 
at  the  terminus  of  the  Duxbury  and  Cobasset 
extension  of  the  Sonth  Shore  railroad,  ST  m. 
S.  S.  £.  of  Boston;  pop.  in  1870,  S,341.  Tlie 
N.  E.  boundary  of  Uie  harbor  is  a  peninsula, 
about  6  m.  long,  called  tbe  Garnet.  Near  its 
extremity  are  two  fixed  lights.  Duxbury  ia 
the  terminus  of  the  Atlantio  telegrapbie  cable 
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Uid  ia  1669  from  Brest,  Fr&nce,  via  Bt.  I^erre. 
]p  the  9.  part  of  the  town  is  Standish  or  Cap- 
tain's hill,  180  ft.  liigb,  oommaDding  a  flue  view 
u  the  tea.  It  was  the  residence  of  Miles 
EUndisb,  to  whoM  toemorj  a  monnineiit  won 
encted  in  187S.  The  inhabitants  are  chieSj 
engaged  in  commerce,  fiabiog,  and  ship  build- 
mg.  There  are  10  schools,  incladinfi;  a  high 
Hhod  ud  on  academy,  and  several  cbnrcbes. 
BnCURCE.  I.  Ererti^MtM,  an  American 
tnthor,  born  in  New  York,  Nor.  23, 1816.  He 
itawn  of  Evert  Dujckinok,  for  manj  years  a 
Iddiog  boobseller  and  pnblisiier  of  New  York. 
Hegndaited  at  Columbia  college  in  18S5.  In 
lUO  he  cfHamenced,  with  Cornelins  Uathews, 
1  moDthlr  periodical  entitled  "  ATctnnu," 
vliich  was  eoDtinaed  till  1S42.  In  1S4T  he 
eoounenoed  the  "  Literarj  World,"  a  weeklj 
critical  jonmol ;  he  withdrew  from  the  editor- 
ihip  irith  th«  publication  of  the  IStb  number, 
tratresomed  it  on  the  appearance  of  the  88th, 
b  connection  with  his  jounger  brother  George ; 
and  the  periodical  remained  nnder  their  joint 
Duui^^emeDt  nntil  its  discoDtinaance  at  the 
dose  of  1853.  In  ISoS  the  two  brothers  com- 
pleted the  "  Cjcloptedia  of  Amerioan  Litera- 
ture" (3  vols,  large  3vo),  to  which  the  elder 
brother  added  a  snpplcment  in  1806.  He  has 
alu  published  "  The  Wit  and  Wisdom  of  Sjd- 
■ejtjmith,"  with  a  memoir  (1866);  "Poems 
itlatjng  to  the  American  Re  volution,"  with 
maninrs  (1666) ;  "  Ilistor;  of  the  War  for  the 
Caion"  {8  Tola.,  1861-'6);  "  National  Portirait 
GtHerrof  Eminent  Americans"  (2  vols.,  1866); 
''Iliatory  of  the  Worid  from  the  Eartiest  Pe- 
Had  to  the  Present  Time"(1870);  "Uemorials 
of  JohD  Allan"  (1864);  and  "Kemorials  of 
Francis  1..  Hawks"  (18T1).  He  has  also  con- 
tritiDted  la^^lj  to  periodical  literature.  II. 
Cttrp  Imk,  brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  in 
Xev  York,  OcL  IT,  18S3,  died  tliera,  March 
SO,  1S63.  He  gradoated  at  the  nniversitj  of 
NcR  Ywk  in  1843.  Besides  his  share  in  the 
wiitorial  conduct  of  the  "  Literary  World  "  and 
in  the  preparation  of  the  "Cyclopsdia  of 
American  Literature,"  he  published  "George 
Herbert  of  Bemerton "  (1858),  and  lives  of 
ifchop  Thomas  Ken  (185fl),  Jeremy  Taylor 
(1S60),  and  Latimer  (I8HI). 

MUSE,  PrafcM  van,  a  Flemish  poet,  bom  at 
pcndcnnonde  about  1806,  died  in  Ghent,  Nov. 
13,  1S59.  He  was  profes.<ior  of  national  his- 
tory b  the  athenmnm  of  Ghent,  and  archivist 
of  the  city,  and  oontri bated  to  the  preservation 
1^  the  Flemish  dialect  by  his  poems.  He  pub- 
Biiied  Vattrlandaehe  poUy  (1838),  ff«l  Hater- 
iW  (1 B48),  and  Diehtbeipitgehng  ( 1 849).  He 
jfM  alio  Oie  aathor  of  several  essays  on  the 
history  and  literature  of  the  Netherlands. 

DWUICI,  Dwuta,  or  J^  a  town  of  Guze- 
rat,  Ilindosbut,  on  the  coast,  near  the  western 
ntreioity  of  the  peninsala  of  Cattywar,  2T0 
o.  V.  of  Baroda.  It  ia  fabled  to  btive  been 
tbe  readence  of  Krishna,  and  contains  several 
pa^ndsb  the  principal  of  which  is  the  most 
Miebrated  temple  of  Krishna  in  India,  with 
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a  spire  140  ft.  high,  eonsieting.  of  a  series  of 
pyramids.     It  is  annually  resorted  to  by  16,000 

elgrims.  It  contains  about  2,600  honsea,  and 
IS  an  important  trade  in  chalk. 
DWIRF  (Sai.  daerff,  dteeorff),  an  animal  or 
a  plant  that  does  not  attain  the  ordinary  size 
of  its  species.  A  degree  of  dwarfishness  may 
be  the  general  result  of  natural  causes,  as  of 
excessive  cold,  since  both  plants  and  animals 
diminish  in  stature  toward  the  poles ;  or  it  may 
be  produced  by  artificial  means.  The  Chinese 
have  the  art  of  dwarfing  trees  by  diverting 
the  growth  from  the  foliage  to  the  fiowera  and 
fmit.  The  ancients  are  said  to  have  produced 
artificial  dwarfs  of  the  human  race,  who  were 
highly  esteemed  by  the  Boman  matrons  for 
servants.  During  the  middle  ages  dwarfs  shared 
with  fools  the  favor  of  courts  and  of  the  no- 
bility, and  a  salary  for  the  king's  dwarf  was 
not  abolished  in  France  tttl  the  reign  of  Ixjnia 
XIV.  A  race  of  dwarfs,  perhaps  Qie  pigmies 
of  the  ancients,  bns  been  said  to  exist  in  the 
interior  of  Africa;  and  Du  Chailln  in  his 
"Country  of  the  Dwarl's"  gives  a  carious  ac- 
count of  a  dwarfish  race  which  he  found  in 
equatorial  Africa.  Bymmetrioal  dwarfs  are 
rare  and  remarkable  phenomena.  One  of  the 
most  noted  of  those  whose  history  is  certain 
was  the  Polish  gentleman.  Count  Borowlaski 
orBomB]awski(lTS9-lB3T).  At  1  yearof  age 
he  was  14  inches  high ;  at  6,  17  in. ;  at  10,  21 
in. ;  at  16,  2S  in. ;  at  20,  28  in. ;  at  S6,  3G  in., 
which  was  nearly  his  greatest  height.  He 
early  displayed  wit  and  grace,  and  was  taken 
into  the  family  of  the  countess  Ilumiecka,  with 
whom  he  frequented  the  Prussian  court.  At 
the  age  of  40  be  married,  became  a  father,  and, 
after  giving  concerts  in  the  principal  cities 
of  Germany,  visited  England.  In  London  he 
published  his  memoirs  (8ro,  1786),  and  he 
afterward  lived  in  elegant  retirement  ia  Dur- 
ham. In  contrast  with  him  was  the  favorite 
dwarf  of  the  ei-king  StanisliiB  of  Poland,  com- 
monly called  hm  (1T41-'M}.  He  was  a  na- 
tive of  Lorraine,  and  at  6  years  of  age  was  23 
in. high;  at  15,  29  in.;  and  at  his  death,  33  in. 
Uis  diminutive  figure  was  well  formed  and 
Justly  proportioned  till  after  the  age  of  pu- 
berty, when  his  spine  carved  and  he  became 
decrepit.  He  was  once  visited  by  the  count 
Borowlaski,  and,  having  noticed  the  superiority 
of  the  latter  in  manners  and  intelligence,  watch- 
ed for  an  opportunity  and  attempted  to  throw 
his  visitor  into  the  fire.  The  Dutch  dwarf, 
Wybrand  Lolkes,  bom  in  1730,  possessed  me- 
chanical taste  and  skill,  had  success  as  a  watch- 
maker, and  when  60  years  of  age  was  27  in. 
high  and  weighed  56  lbs.     Mme.  Teresia,  called 


and  beauty,  and  mental  vivacity.  She  spoke 
seveml  languages,  was  charming  in  conver- 
sation, and  when  exhibited  in  London  in  1778 
was  3i  in.  high  and  weighed  26  lbs.  Jefi^ry 
Hudson  (iei0-'82)  was  the  favorite  dwarf  of 
Charles  L  of  Enriand.    He  was  a  nativ*  of 
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Oakham,  Rsd  abonttbe  ageof  T^ekra,  wbenlS 
in.  high,  was  taken  into  the  service  of  the  dnke 
of  BuckiDgham.  Frum  the  age  of  7  to  80  he 
grew  no  tAller,  bat  afterward  shot  np  to  8  ft. 
9  in.  He  was  served  np  in  b  pie  at  a  royal  en- 
tertunment,  from  which  h^  aaddeuly  gprang 
fortii  in  fhll  armor.  Sir  William  Darenant 
wrote  a  poem  called  "Jeffi«idoe"  on  a  battle 
between  him  and  a  turkey  cook,  when  a  woman 
resoned  him  from  his  fnriooB  antagoniBt.  The 
coartiers  teased  bim  abont  the  story  till  he 
challenged  a  young  gentleman,  Mr.  Crofts,  who 
bad  a^onted  him.  That  gentleman  appeared 
at  the  rendezvous  armed  only  with  a  squirt, 
which  so  enraged  the  dwarf  that  a  real  duel 
ensaed.  The  combatants  were  oa  horseback, 
and  at  the  first  Are  Joffery  shot  his  antagonist 
dead.  He  was  afterward  taken  prisoner  by  a 
Tarkish  rover,  and  was  for  a  time  a  slave  in 
Barbary.  At  the  bejpnning  of  the  civil  war 
he  was  made  capt^  in  the  royal  army,  but  he 
closed  his  life  in  prison,  into  which  he  had 
beea  oast  shortly  before  his  death  on  suspicion 
of  being  privy  to  the  popish  plot,  Charies  I. 
of  England  attended  the  marriage  of  Richard 
Gibson  and  Anne  Shepherd,  each  of  whom 
measured  3  ft.  10  in.  Waller  wrote  a  poem  on 
the  occasion,  and  Sir  Peter  Lety  painted  the 
ooaple  at  Ml  length.  Gibson  rose  to  celebrity 
as  a  painter.  In  ITIO  Peter,  czar  of  RusMa, 
oelebrated  a  marriage  of  dwarfs  with  great 

£arade.  All  the  dwarf  men  and  women  with- 
1 200  miles,  nnmbering  about  TO,  were  ordered 
to  repair  to  the  capital.  He  supplied  carriages 
fbr  tbem,  and  so  managed  that  one  horse  should 
be  seen  galloping  into  the  city  with  12  or  more  I 
of  them.  All  the  furniture  and  other  prepa-  i 
rations  were  on  a  miniature  scale.  Gen.  Tom 
Thumb  (Obarles  8.  Stratton),  the  celebrated 
American  dwarf,  was  born  in  Bridgeport,  Oonn., 
in  1887,  and  at  the  age  of  G  years  was  not  2  ft. 
in  height  and  woiglied  less  than  16  ll>s. ;  and  he 
had  grown  bat  very  little  for  three  or  four 
years.  He  had  fine  talents,  and  was  remark- 
able for  agility  and  symmetry,  while  bis  lively 
sense  of  the  Indicrons  gave  him  ezoellent  suc- 
cess in  performances  suited  to  his  character. 
In  1842  he  was  exhibited  in  New  York,  his 
age  being  announced  as  11  years.  He  visited 
England  in  1844,  was  several  times  exhibited 
to  the  qneen  and  coart  at  Buckingham  palace, 
gave  levees,  and  was  invited  to  parties  of  the 
nobility.  In  Paris  he  gained  applause  as  an 
actor.  He  returned  to  the  United  States  in 
1S4T,  and  was  exhibited  in  the  principal  cities^' 
of  the  United  Stetes  and  in  Havana.  He  again 
visited  England  in  1857.  In  1868  he  married 
Lavinia  Warren  ^bom  at  Middteboro',  Mass., 
Oct.  31,  1842),  also  a  dwarf,  who  had  been 
placed  on  exhibition  in  1862,  Since  their  mar- 
riage tbej  have  travelled  extensively  in  the 
United  States  and  Europe. 

DVIGBT,  EdHHd,  an  American  merchant, 
bom  in  Springfield,  Mass.  Nov.  28,  1780,  died 
in  Boston,  April  1,  184B.  He  graduated  at 
Yale  college  in  1799,  and  stadied  law.    In  1816 


fa«  foanded  in  Boston  a  mercan^e  hoiue  which 
afterward  bnilt  ap  the  manufacturing  villaees 
of  Chicopee  Falls,  Cahotville,  and  Uolyoke. 
He  was  tne  first  to  propose  the  eetebliabment 
of  normal  schools  in  Mossaohnsetts,  to  BCcnre 
which,  in  1888,  he  pled^  (10,000  provided 
the  stete  would  appropnate  a  like  sniD,  which 
was  accepted  by  the  legislature. 

DWIGHT,  Jrta  SiIIvrb,  an  American  author 
and  critio,  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  May  IS,  1813. 
He  graduated  at  Harvard  collie  in  1832,  and 
studied  theology  in  the  divinity  school  at  Cam- 
bridge. In  1840  he  was  ordained  as  pastor 
of  the  Unitariaa  congregation  in  North  amptMi, 
Mass.,  where  he  remained  bat  a  short  time,  re- 
linquishing the  ministry  to  devote  himself  to 
literature,  and  especially  to  musical  criticism. 
In  1888  he  published,  in  Ripley's  "  Specimens 
of  Foreign  Standard  Literetare,"  "Transla- 
tions of  Select  Minor  Poems  from  the  German 
of  Goethe  and  Schiller,  with  Not«s,"  Hu 
translations  are  distinguished  for  their  grace- 
All  diction,  and  not  less  for  their  otmscientioiis 
adherence  to  their  originals,  and  especialljr  fbr 
their  mnrical  rhythm.  SulDseqiiently  he  de- 
livered lectures  in  many  cities  upon  Bach, 
Beethoven,  Handel,  Moiart,  and  other  great 
composers,  which  did  much  to  awaken  pt^nlar 
attention  to  what  is  called  olassicaE  music,  and  to 
develop  the  love  and  appreciation  of  it  in  this 
country.  He  also  contributed  many  articles 
to  the  "  Christian  Examiner,"  the  "  Kal,"  the 
"  Harbinger,"  and  other  periodicals,  and  mn- 
sical  critiques  of  a  far  higher  character  and 
range  of  mought  than  were  then  CMnmon  to 
the  newspapers  of  the  day.  He  was  one  of 
the  fonndera  of  the  Brook  Farm  association, 
where  he  resided  fbr  nearly  seven  years.  In 
April,  1852,  he  commenced  in  Boston  the  pub- 
lication of  "Dwight's Journal  of  Muwc,"."  '" 


DWIGVr.  L  naftky,  an  American  divine 
and  scholar,  bom  in  Northampton,  Mass.,  May 
14,  17G2,  died  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Jan.  11, 
1817.  From  bis  earliest  years,  under  the  train- 
ing of  his  mother,  a  daughter  of  Jonathan 
Edwarda,  he  gave  indications  of  a  thirst  for 
knowledge  and  great  facility  of  learning.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  able  at  the  age  of  fonr 
to  read  the  Bible  correctly  and  fluently.  He 
grodaated  at  Yale  college  in  17S9,  and  took 
charge  of  a  grammar  school  in  New  Haven, 
where  he  remained  for  two  years.  From  ITTl 
to  17TT  he  was  a  tutor  in  Yale  college;  in  the 
latter  year,  when  on  account  of  the  revoln- 
tiouary  troubles  the  students  of  the  college 
were  dispersed,  he  went  with  his  olasa  to 
Wethersfleld,  where  he  remained  till  autnmn, 
and  in  the  mean  time  was  licensed  to  preach 
by  an  association  in  Hampshire  co.,  Mass. 
Soon  after  this  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to 
a  brigade  of  the  division  under  Gen.  Putnam, 
and  joined  the  army  at  West  Point,  where  he 
remained  for  more  than  a  year,  not  only  labor- 
ing for  the  spiritnal  interests  of  the  soldiery 
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Y  b«t  hd^teidi)^  thair  «iithiiuum  by  addreMea 
and  bj  potriotio  son^  the  principal  of  which 
w»*  entiUed  "  ColumbiH."  B;  the  death  of  hit 
£uher  in  177S  tbe  support  of  his  mother  with 
12  chfldreo  devolving  on  bim,  the  oldest  of  her 
ac»ia,  he  nmgaed  his  chapleuDcy  and  removed 
with  his  ^luilj  to  Northamptoa.  Here  he 
worked  with  hia  own  hands  on  the  &rnt,  sup- 
plied some  neigh  Ijoring  church  on  the  Sabbath, 
established  and   sustained  a  school  for   both 

'~  saxes,  represented  the  town  in  IT81  and  1T86 
in  the  BUt«  legislature,  and  woald  have  been 
chosen  to  the  oontiDental  congress,  bnt  declined 
the  intended  honor  in  order  to  devote  himself 
to  the  work  of  the  ministry.  In  1763  he  was 
Mdained  pastor  of  the  Congregational  chnroh 
'^  St  Greenfield  Hill,  Fairfield,  Conn. ;  but  aa  his 
atHarj  was  insufficient  for  his  support,  he  es- 
taUiahed  an  aoademj,  to  which  he  devoted 
MX  hours  of  each  day.  In  1787  be  received 
tfae  dijgree  of  D.  D.  from  the  college  of  New 

V  Arsey,  and  in  1810  that  of  LL.  D.  from  fiai- 
^    vard  coUege.     On  the  death  of  Dr.  Stiles  he 

was  chosen  his  Buccessor  as  president  of  Yale 
ccdlege,  was  inaagnrated  in  September,  1705, 
and  held  the  office  nntl!  hiti  death.  In  addi' 
timi  to  its  appropriate  duties  he  performed  a 
vast  amount  of  labor  t>eloaging  to  other  depart- 
iDenta.  He  was  in  reality  professor  of  belles- 
lettres,  oratory,  and  theology,  teaching  a  class 
preptuiog  for  the  ministry,  and  preaching  in 
the  college  chapel  twice  every  Sunday;  in  the 
discharge  of  which  latUf^tty  he  prepared 
and  dehvered  in  a  series  of  discourses  his  well 
known  system  of  theolt^.  Bnring  several 
years  bo  spent  his  vacations  in  travelling 
through  New  England  and  NewfYork,  making 
extrainve  notes  and  critical  observations  on 
rs  of  the  time,  which  were  afterward 
pnbliBbed  and  have  a  permaoeot  value.  Dr. 
I>wi(^t  was  a  man  of  commanding  pres- 
ence, of  dignified  bnt  a&ble  manners,  of  stri- 
king conversational  powers,  of  saperior  in- 
teflectoal  faculties,  untiring  in  his  industry 
and  research,  of  great  syslam  and  wonder- 
Ail  memory ;  as  a  teacher,  remarkable  for  his 
skiU  and  saecess;  as  a  writer,  interesting  and 
•enuble;  and  as  a  preacher,  sound,  strong,  im-. 

Eressive,  and  at  times  highly  eloquent.  The 
teiary  labors  of  Dr.  Dwight  were  very  great, 
and  bis  publications  numerous,  including  dis- 
settsliimB,  poems,  and  occaaonal  sermons,  is- 
sued during  his  life,  and  since  his  death ;  "  Tbe- 
<riogy  Explained  and  Defended,"  with  a  memoir 
(6  rola,  IHIB),  often  reprinted  in  this  country 
and  in  England;  "Travels  ip  New  England 
and  New  York  "  (4  vols.,  1822) ;  "  Sermons  on 
HisoellaneoaeSubjecte"(2Tots.,1828).  Among 
hia  poetical  works  ar«  "  The  Conquest  of  Oa- 
naan"  (I78fi).  an  epic  poem  in  U  books,  floish- 
edin  1774,  and  "  Greenfield  Hill "  (1784).  IL' 
gmm  Edwards,  an  American  clergyman,  eon  of 
the  preceding,  born  at  Greenfield  Hill,  Fairfield, 
Coon..  May  1 8, 1786,  died  in  Philadelphia,  Nov. 
80,  18C0.  He  gradoated  at  Yale  college  in 
1803,  and  was  tutor  there  from  1806  to  1810, 
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during  which  time  he  studied  law  in  New 
Haven,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  the  lat- 
ter year.  He  practised  till  181S,  when  be  gave 
np  law  for  theology,  and  in  October  of  the  year 
following  was  licensed  as  a  preacher.  He 
was  chaplain  of  the  United  States  senale  for 
the  sesaiou  of  1B1S-'17,  and  in  September  of 
the  latter  year  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Park 
street  church,  Boston,  where  he  remained  for 
ten  years.  HI  health  obliged  him  to  resign  his  . 
charge  in  1836,  when  he  returned  to  New 
Haven,  and  occupied  himself  in  writing  the 
life  and  editing  tiie  works  of  the  elder  Presi- 
dent Edwards,  which  were  published  in  1820. 
In  1826,  in  connection  with  his  brother  Henry, 
he  opened  in  New  Haven  a  school  for  boys,  on 
the  plan  of  the  German  gymnaainms,  which 
was  continued  for  three  years.  In  Uarch, 
I8S3,  he  was  chosen  preadent  of  Hamilton 
oolite,  N.  Y.,  and  the  same  year  he  received 
the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Tale  college.     In 


liim  for  active  service.  He  died  while  o 
virit  to  Philadelphia  for  medical  advice.  He 
published  at  various  times  several  sermons  and 
addresses,  "The  Life  of  Itrainerd"  (1822),  a 
Tolnme  on  the  "Atonement"  (182S),  "Life  of 
Edwards"  (1880),  and  "The  Hebrew  Wife" 
(1886).  A  volume  of  his  "  Select  Discourses  " 
was  pnblished  in  ISCl,  together  with  a  memoir 
by  his  brother,  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  T.  Dwight 
IIL  WHIIaa  Theadsn,  an  American  lawyer  and 
clergyman,  brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  at 
Greenfield  Hill,  F^rfield,  Oonn.,  Jane  16, 
1795,  died  at  Andover,  Mass.,  Oct.  22,  180G. 
He  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  IBIS,  was  a 
tutor  there  from  1817  to  1819,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  Philadelphia  in  1821. 
After  practising  his  profession  for  ten  years  he 
atndied  theolt^y,  and  in  1882  became  pastor 
of  the  third  Congregational  chnrch  in  Portland, 
Haine,  which  position  he  held  till  Hay,  1804. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  infiu- 
ential  ministers  in  Uaine,  and  a  popular  preach- 
er. He  published  in  1861  a  memoir  of  the 
Rev.  Sereno  Edwards  Dwight,  and  was  the 
aathor  of  many  addresses  and  reviews.  !¥• 
Itwdsre,  on  American  lawyer,  author,  and  jonr- 
nalist,  brother  of  Timothy  Dwight,  born  in 
Northampton,  Uoss.,  Dec.  Ifl,  1764,  died  in 
New  York,  June  11,  1B46.  He  studied  law 
with  his  node,  Judge  Pierpont  Edwards  of 
Hartford,  Conn.,  b.eeame  eminent  in  his  pro- 
fession, and  a  leading  speaker  and  writer  of 
the  federal  party.  He  wos  for  several  years 
a  senator  in  the  Connecticut  legislature,  a  rep- 
resentative in  congress  from  that  state  in  1809 
-'7,  and  editor  during  the  war  of  I812-'H  of 
the  "  Hartford  Mirror,"  the  leading  organ  of 
the  federal  party  in  the  state.  During  the 
session  of  the  Hartford  cosventjoniu  1614  he 
acted  as  its  secretary,  and  in  1688  published  a 
"History  of  the  Hartford  Offlivention,"  writ- 
ten from  a  strong  federal  point  of  view.  From 
181fi  to  1817  he  e^ted  the  "  Albany  Daily  Ad- 
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vertiser,"  and  in  tlie  latter  rear  removed  to 
New  York,  where  he  established  the"New 
York  Daily  Advertuer,"  of  which  he  remained 
the  ediUir  till  1886,  when  he  retired  to  reside 
in  Hartford.  Three  vear«  before  his  death  he 
retarned  lo  Now  York.  la  183S  waa  publuihed 
his  "  Character  of  Thomas  Jefferson  as  ex- 
hibited in  hie  own  writinp,"  a  boot  intenBelj 
partiaan.  He  was  also  the  author  of  a  "  Dic- 
tionary of  Roots  and  Derivations,"  and  of  sev- 
eral other  edacatioaal  works.  T>  TbMtere,  an 
American  author,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom 
in  Hartford,  Miirch  S,  1796,  died  in  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  Oct.  16,  1806.  He  (jradoated  at  Yale 
college  in  1814,  and  intended  to  study  for  the 
ministry,  bat  was  attacked  with  hemorrhage  of 
the  longs  and  ordered  abroad  by  his  physician. 
After  travelling  over  the  greater  part  of  En- 
rope,  he  pnbli^ed  in  1834  "A  Tour  in  Italy." 
In  1833  he  removed  to  Brooklyn  and  en(;aged 
In  many  public  and  philanthropic  enterprises. 
He  assisted  his  fnther  in  editing  the  "  Daily 
Advertiser,"  was  for  a  time  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  "New  York  Presbyterian,"  and 
contributed  to  most  of  the  principal  magaiines 
and  other  periodicals.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
cultivation,  conversing  witti  ease  in  the  French, 
Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  languages, 
and  having  a  good  knowledge  of  German, 
Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Araliic.  At  the  time  of 
his  death,  whioh  was  caused  by  a  railroad 
accident,  he  was  engaged  in  translating  Amer- 
ican works  of  instruction  into  Spanish,  witli 
the  purpose  of  introducing  them  into  the  Span* 
ish  Amerii^an  countries.  He  was  the  author 
of  a  "History  of  Connecticut"  {1841),  "The 
Northern  Traveller"  (1841),  "The  Roman Ee- 
pablio  of  1849"  (1851),  "Ijfe  of  Garibaldi" 
(1839),  and  of  a  number  of  educational  works. 
DWIXl,  or  Drill,  Nertten,  a  riier  of  Rissln 
in  Europe,  formed  in  the  government  of  Vo- 
logda by  the  junction  of  the  Sakhona  and 
Vitoliegdo,  flows  N.  W.  into  tlie  government 
of  Archangel,  where  it  receives  the  Pinega 
and  the  Vaga,  and  after  a  course  of  about  400 
m,  falls  through  several  months,  forming  a 
number  of  islands,  into  the  White  sea,  nearly 
80  m.  below  the  city  of  Archanj^l.  It  is  navi- 
gable for  its  whole  length,  with  an  averai^e' 
width  of  S30  ft.,  and  is  the  largest  stream  in 
northern  Europe,  traversing  a  marshy  country, 
and  increased  byoumerons  affluents.    It  forms 

Eart  of  a  system  of  canals  completed  in  1807, 
y  which  a  water  communication  is  established 
between  the  White,  Baltic,  Bbick,  and  Caspian 
Boas.     (For  the  Southern  Dwina,  see  DO^ijt.) 
VfAtS.    See  Borneo. 

DTCE.  L  UeuadM-,  a  British  scholar,  bom 
in  Edinburgh,  June  30,  1797,  died  in  Undon, 
Hay  15, 1869.  Ho  was  educated  at  the  high 
school  of  Edinburgh  and  at  Exeter  college,  Ox- 
ford, and  wna  several  years  a  curate  in  Com- 
waU  and  Suffolk.  Tn  1827  he  removed  to  Lon- 
don, and  for  more  than  40  years  devoted  him- 
self lo  literary  and  critical  studies.  His  publi- 
cations were  nomeroua  and  valuable,  ahuwiog 
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not  only  patient  industry  and  research,  but    [ 

great  sagacity  and  acnteness.  His  editions  o! 
the  older  English  dramatists  are  highly  es-  ; 
teemed.  In  1836-'8  he  published  an  edilJun,  ' 
with  notes,  of  the  works  of  Richard  Bentley 
(3  vols.).  He  also  contribnted  to  Pickering's 
"  Aldine  British  Poets  "  revised  teits  of  Pope, 
Collins,  Beattie,  and  Akeniude,  and  brief  hat.  : 
excellent  bic^raphical  sketchesof  these  writers. 
Through  bis  efforts,  in  conjunction  with  Col- 
lier, Ilalliwell,  Wright,  and  others,  the  Percy 
society  was  founded  in  1840,  for  the  publica- 
tion of  old  English  ballads  and  plays.  Tuo 
editions  of  Shakespeare,  one  in  6  vols.  (1S50- 
'68),  and  the  other  in  9  vols.  (18fi4-'7),  con- 
tain the  finished  results  of  his  critical  labors  . 
and  researches.  He  also  wrote  "  Recollections 
of  the  Table  Talk  of  Samuel  Rogera."  IL 
WnUiH,  a  British  painter,  cousin  of  the  pre- 
ceding, bom  in  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  about  1805, 
died  at  Streatham,  England,  Feb.  14, 18M.  He 
was  educated  at  the  university  of  Aberdeen, 
and  obtained  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1S22, 
After  studying  painting  at  the  academy  of  i 
Edinburgh,  ho  spent  two  years  (l325-'7)  at  i 
Rome.  On  bis  return  he  settled  in  Edinburgh. 
Having  been  appointed  head  master  of  ^a 
school  of  de^gn,  he  removed  to  London  m 
1838,  and  subsequently  became  professor  of 
painting  in  the  university  of  London.  He  nal 
elected  an  associate  of  the  royal  academy  in 
184G,  and  royal  academician  in  1846.  Having 
distinguished  himself  by  Ids  frescoes  at  tbe 
Westminster  competition  in  1844,  be  was  odo 
of  the  artists  chosen  to  decorate  the  palace  of 
Westminster  and  the  house  of  lords,  and  eie- 
cntad several frescoesatOsbomehouse.  Among 
his  works  are  '^St.  Dunstan  separating  Edwy 


of  Deliverance,"  "Madonna  and  Child," 
"  Meeting  of  Jacob  and  Rachel,"  "  Lear  m  tlia 
Storm,"  "  Christabel,"  "  The  Good  Shepherd," 
"  Titian  preparing  to  make  his  Essay  in  Color- 
ing," "Neptune  assigning  to  Britannis  the 
Empire  of  the  Sen,"  frescoes  in  All  Saints' 
church,  Margaret  street,  "  St.  John  lesiling 
home  bis  adopted  Mother,"  "  The  Man  of  Sor- 
rows, "  and  "  George  Herbert  at  Bemerton." 

DTElNfi.  Among  the  first  records  of  t!ie 
human  race  are  frequent  intimations  of  on  ap- 
preciation of  the  brilliant  hues  displsceil  by 
natural  objects,  and  means  were  early  Soaai 
of  appropriating  them  for  the  adornment  of 
personal  apparel.  To  the  fine  linen  were 
transferred  t!ie.  brilliant  bine,  scarlet,  snd 
purple  hues  extracted  from  vegetable  or  ani- 
mal substances,  the  lost  named  color  reserved 
excluwvely  for  the  vestments  of  kings  and 
high  priests.  The  skins  of  the  ram  and  ths 
badger  used  by  Moses  for  the  tabernacle  vtn 
dyed  red,  and  in  his  time  the  art  of  coloi'- 
ing  woollen  purple  was  already  known.  Tli< 
Tyrians  early  attained  a  high  perfection  in  lh« 
art,  and  their  king  sent  to  Solomon  a  maa  skil- 
ful to  work  "in  purple  and  bine,  otud  in  fins 
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Eneo  ind  in  crimsoD."  Along  the  cout  of 
PLienirU  tbef  fonnd  the  tvo  kinds  of  ahellfish 
nlled  by  Plinf  the  bueeinum  and  purpura, 
ud  from  them  tbej  extracted  a  Juice  wlilch 
nnscd  their  DOina  to  bo  ever  aaaociBted  with 
lite  rich  pnrple  dye.  In  SQoh  estimation  was 
litis  held  in  the  time  of  the  Komsn  emperora, 
dut  a  poand  weight  of  the  cloth  which  had 
itfn  twice  dipped  in  it  was  sold,  as  Pliny 
natet,  for  a  aam  eqnai  to  ahoat  |1S0.  Bnt  its 
w  being  restricted  to  the  einperora,  the  art 
M'  [ireparing  it  was  at  last  lost.  It  was  re- 
hired in  the  ITth  and  lath  centuries  in  Eng- 
land and  Prance,  hnt  better  colors  and  cheaper 
prneeseea  were  then  in  tise.  The  discoverers 
ind  early  eonqnerors  of  the  countries  of  Nortli 
ind  Sonth  America  were  aatonished  by  the 
skill  eihibited  by  the  Peruvians  and  Meiicans 
in  Ibe  application  of  nnmerous  beantifal  dyes 
«ilr(cteo  from  forest  trees.  According  to 
Pliny,  the  methods  of  dyeing  black,  blue,  yel- 
low, and  green  were  brought  into  Greece  on 
tbe  return  of  the  expedition  of  Alexander  the 
Grtat  from  India,  where  it  appears  that  the 
ut  of  coloring  cotton  cloths  with  rich  and 
pOToanent  dyes  had  long  been  known  and 
practised.  The  Venetians  and  Genoese  in  the 
Might  of  their  prosperity,  in  the  time  of  the 
erusadea,  transferred  the  art  to  Italy;  and 
Florence  in  the  early  part  of  the  14th  century, 
il  is  Biid,  contained  800  dyeing  establishments. 
The  important  dyestuff  archil  was  discovered 
ibont  the  year  1300  by  a  merchant  of  Flor- 
tnce.  In  the  15th  century  a  work  npon  dyeing 
■19  pablished  in  Venice,  of  which  subsequent 
(ditions  were  issued  down  to  1548,  contaming 
flill  details  of  the  pmcesaea  employed.  From 
Ibis  work  it  appears  that  the  use  of  indigo  was 
mknown  in  Europe  at  the  latter  date,  though 
in  India  it  was  probably  an  important  article 
in  dyeing  at  the  remotest  periods.  It  was 
afterward  introdnced  A-om  America  together 
with  cochineal,  logwood,  annotto,  qncrcitron, 
Brazil  wood,  and  other  dyos ;  bnt  its  nso  in 
Eoidaod  and  Saxony,  as  of  logwood  also,  met 
with  the  most  determined  opposition.  The 
tiiltivators  of  the  woad  then  m  use  for  dye- 
'va  bine  caused  decrees  to  be  issued  against 
indiiro  as  a  most  dangerons  product.  By  the 
Genaan  diet  in  1GT7  it  was  declared  to  be 
"apemicions,  deceitfUl,  eating,  and  corrosive 
dte;''  and  the  name  was  given  it  of  food  for 
the  dfviL  An  act  of  parliament  in  the  reign 
rf  Elizabeth  forbade  its  use,  and  authorized 
the  destruction  of  it  and  of  Ic^wood  wherever 
fband,  and  this  continued  in  force  for  nearly 
■  century.  Abont  the  year  1S30  it  was  dls- 
MTtred  that  the  crimson  color  obtained  from 
cochiiwal  might  be  converted  into  a  brilliant 
wrlet  by  the  application  of  A  salt  of  tin. 
Tb«  introdnction  of  this  metal  as  an  occasional 
nbititDte  for  alnm  as  a  mordant  is  ottributed 
to  a  dyer  named  Cornelius  Drebbel.  Tbe  ose 
nordanta  marks  the  Kroat  Imp 
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tained  from  mineral  snbstances.  The  Flemings 
during  the  17th  century  carried  the  akill  to 
which  they  had  attained  in  this  art  into  Ger- 
many, France,  and  England.  After  them  the 
French  directed  particular  attention  to  it,  and 
men  of  eraineneo  In  chemical  science,  as  Du 
Fay,  Hellot,  Macqoer,  and  Berthollct,  nere 
appointed  by  the  government  to  investignte 
and  perfect  the  processes.  The  method  prac- 
tised in  the  East  of  giving  to  cotton  the 
beantifiil  and  permanent  Turkey  red  dye  was 
made  known  m  their  poblications,  and  the 
art  was  about  the  same  time  introduced  into 
France  by  some  Greek  dyers.  The  business 
wasafterward  permanently  established  at  Glas- 
gow by  a  Frenchmon  named  Papillon. — The 
art  of  dyeing  consists  in  the  application  of 
colors,  principally  organic,  to  animal  or  vegeta- 
ble fibre  or  fabrics,  such  as  silk,  woollen,  linen, 
or  cotton.  Some  colors  possess  the  property  of 
uniting  with  the  fibre  without  the  intervention 
of  any  other  body,  the  coloring  matter  being 
immediately  taken  up  and  retained  in  an  in- 
soluble state ;  such  are  called  substantive  col- 
ors. Others  require  the  presence  of  another 
substance  called  a  mordant,  which  ftimishes 
a  base  for  the  coloring  matter  to  nnlte  with, 
and  which  also  acts  upon  the  fibre  in  such  a 
way  as  to  cause  the  insotnble  dye  to  adhere 
more  closely ;  these  are  called  a^ective  colore. 
The  materials  also  which  are  to  be  dyed  have 
different  powers  of  absorbing  and  retaining  col- 
oring matters ;  wool  and  silk  possessing  a  great- 
er facility  in  this  respect  than  cotton  or  linen. 
Wool  requires  much  less  preparation  than  cott«n 
to  fit  it  to  receive  dyes,  either  with  or  without 
the  use  of  mordants,  it  being  only  necessai?  to 
cleanse  it  from  a  fatty  sobstunce  c^led  the  yoUc, 
which  is  done  by  scouring  it  in  a  weak  alka- 
line solotioD.  The  natural  varnish  which  covers 
the  fibre  of  silk  does  not  prevent  it  from  ab- 
sorbing the  dye,  it  being  only  necessary  to 
rinse  it  in  soap  lye  at  a  moderate  tempera- 
ture; but  to  remove  the  varnish  boiling  m  an 
alkaline  solution  is  usually  practised.  The 
dyeing  snbslance  must  be  applied  in  a  state  of 
solution,  that  the  fibres  of  uie  material  to  be 
dyed  may  imbibe  it.  If,  however,  it  remaina 
in  the  fibre  in  a  eokble  state,  it  does  not  con- 
stitute a  true  dye,  this  term  being  only  applied 
to  a  color  which  is  retained  as  an  insoluble 
precipitote.  A  color  that  may  be  washed  out 
with  warm  soap  sudsora  weak  alkaline  solution 
is  called  a  fogitive  color;  and  one  which  will 
resist  the  action  of  these  agents  is  called  a  fast 
color.  Coloring  matter  may  be  fixed  within 
B  fabric  by  three  methods:  1.  By  dissolving 
the  dye  in  some  material  which  being  after- 
ward abstracted  will  leave  it  in  an  insoluble 
state  as  regards  ordinary  solvents,  such  as  soap 
■nds  and  weak  alkaline  or  acid  solutions.  If  a 
cloth  is  stained  with  a  solution  of  oxide  of 
copper  in  aqua  ammonia,  the  evaporation  of 
the  ammonia  will  leave  the  oxide  of  copper 
deposited  in  an  insoluble  state  In  and  upon  the 
fibre.    The  depoaition  in  an  insoluble  condi- 
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Bt^ned  with  it  to  the  action  of 
prooess  called  ageing.  Such  is  the  oaaa  with 
indigo,  qneroitron,  sumach,  snd  fustic.  The 
oxidizing  proceM  ma;  ako  be  accomplished  bj 
adding  some  oxidizing  material,  bb  when  cloth 
is  dj^  black  with  logwood  and  chromata  of 
potash,  the  hsmatoxjline  of  the  wood  being 
oxidized  and  chromic  acid  reduced  to  chromic 
oxide;  or  when  aniline  black  is  prodnoed  b7 
the  action  of  chlorate  of  potash,  ferrocjanide 
of  potaswom,  or  chromate  of  copper  upon  ant- 
Une  oil.  3.  The  coloring  matter  may  be  pre- 
cipitated by  the  use  of  a  mordant,  and  Una  is 
the  most  important  as  well  as  the  most  com- 
mon method.  A  mordant,  strictly  speaking, 
is  a  solution  of  some  sohstance  which,  not 
being  itself  a  dye,  has  an  affinity  for  the  ma- 
terial to  be  djed  as  well  aa  for  the  coloring 
matter  of  the  dycstnff,  so  that  by  its  means 
the  precipitate  will  be  more  flnnly  fixed  npon 
and  within  the  fibre.  Organic  coloring  mat- 
ters are  generally  more  firmly  fixed  than  inor- 
ganic hy  the  use  of  mordants.  A  color  is  often 
proddced  upon  a  fabric  by  asmg  two  metallic 
salt«  whose  double  decomposition  produces  an 
Insolnble  compound,  as  for  instance  the  forma- 
tion of  Prussian  bin©  by  the  action  of  hydro- 
ferrooyanio  acid  upon  a  salt  of  iron,  or  the  pro- 
dnction  of  chromate  of  lead  by  using  chromate 
of  potash  and  a  soluble  lead  salt.  Ihese  latter 
anbstances  when  used  in  this  way  are  consid- 
ered by  some  as  not  being  strictly  mordante, 
but  they  can  hardly  he  placed  in  any  other 
oat^ory  with  convenience.  The  following  are 
the  more  important  mordants:  aJnm;  sul- 
phate, acetate,  and  faypoaolphite  of  alumina; 
alnminate  and  stannate  of  soda ;  chloride  of 
tin;  acetate  of  iron;  fatty  substances,  as  Qal- 
llpoli  oil  in  Turkey  red  dyeing;  albumen,  glu- 
ten, and  caseiue.  Tannin  is  used  in  some  cases 
aa  a  mordant  for  madder  and  aniline  colors, 
and  for  some  metallie  salta.  Most  dyes  of  or- 
ganic origin  can  only  be  fixed  by  the  use  of 
mordants,  but  the  original  color  may  be  much 
modified  by  these  agents.  With  alumina  com- 
pounds madder  yields  red,  pink,  and  scarlet ; 
with  salts  of  iron,  according  to  the  degree  of 
concentration,  lilac,  purple,  and  black.  Dyed 
goods  are  often  brightened  by  passing  them 
Uirongh  weak  add  or  alkaline  solutiona,  soap 
sads,  bran  bath,  or  some  other  dye  material. 
If  a  piece  of  cotton  stulT  is  simply  stained  with 
a  decoction  of  logwood,  the  color  may  he 
readily  washed  out  with  pure  water.  It,  how- 
ever, it  is  first  dipped  in  a  solution  of  proto- 
■nlphute  of  iron  and  afterward  washed,  it  will 
be  found  stained,  a  portion  of  the  Iron  having 
been  converted,  either  by  the  action  of  the  air 
or  of  the  fibre,  into  insoluble  oxide.  If  the  cot- 
ton is  now  dipped  into  a  decoction  of  logwood, 
the  coloring  matter  of  the  latter  will  combine 
with  the  oxide  of  iron  within  and  upon  the  fibre, 


and  form  a  color  which  cannot  be  removed 
by  washing  in  water.  If  the  cotton  is  dipped 
in  the  sulphate  of  iron  solution  and  not  washed, 
but  passed  through  an  alkaline  solution,  so 
that  the  alkaline  base  may  abstract  the  acid 
from  the  iron  salt,  a  much  greater  quantity  of 
oxide  of  iron  will  be  formed  within  and  upon 
the  fibre,  and  a  greater  depth  of  color  will  be 
given  to  it  by  subsequent  immerrion  in  the  de- 
coction of  logwood.  When  a  solution  of  snl- 
phate  of  iron  and  a  decoction  of  logwood  are 
added  to  each  other,  the  same  insoluble  color- 
ing matter  will  be  precipitated  in  the  mistnre 
that  was  formed  by  brlnpcg  the  two  solutions 
together  in  the  fabric.  If  cotton  be  now  im- 
mersed in  the  mixture,  it  may  be  feebly  stsin- 
ed,  but  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  dyed.  V, 
however,  a  piece  &[  woollen  be  placed  in  it,  it 
will  become  strongly  dyed.  The  precipitates 
which  are  formed  by  tiie  combination  of  the 
decoctions  of  dyestufis,  or  the  pure  eoloriae 
matters  obtwned  from  them  with  the  btwea  of 
certain  salts,  are  called  lakes.  The  salts  which 
are  princip^y  used  for  this  purpose  are  thoie 
of  aluminum  and  tin,  because,  th^r  oxides  be- 
ing colorless,  the  lakes  take  the  tints  of  the 
coloring  matters.  The  lakes  obUuned  with  the 
use  of  iron  salts  have  a  difi'erent  hue  from  the 
original  coloring  matters,  being  generally  duller. 
In  the  salts  of  aluminum,  tin,  and  iron,  the  base 
and  acid  are  not  held  together  by  a  very  str^g 
affinity,  and  consequently  their  scparsti^o  by 
the  attraction  of  the  coloring  matter  for  the 
base  is  eamly  effected ;  but  the  aoetates  are 
more  readily  decomposed  than  the  correapond- 
ing  sulphates,  and  therefore  a  mixture  of  alum 
with  acetate  of  lead  is  often  used  as  a  mordant. 
Heat  is  employed  in  many  esses  to  thcilitate 
chemical  action  in  dyeing,  the  solution  of  salt 
and  coloring  matter  sometimes  remaining  to- 
gether in  the  cold  stata  witbont  producing  a 
precipitate,  where  boiling  will  at  once  cause 
it  to  appear.  Sometimes  the  precipitation  is 
efieoted  by  the  addition  of  anoUier  substance; 
thus  when  a  mixture  of  a  solntiou  of  alnin  with 
cert^n  coloring  matters  remains  clear,  apre- 
cinitate  is  formed  by  the  addition  of  an  alkali, 
wnich,  taking  the  sulphuric  acid  &om  the  alum, 
leaves  the  alumina  to  combine  with  the  color- 
ing matter.  The  principal  use  of  mordants  is 
therefore  to  form  insoluble  lakes ;  hut  the  num- 
ber of  snbstanceg  that  can  be  used  as  mordants 
is  much  less  than  of  those  which  may  be  nsed 
for  making  lakes,  on  account  of  the  action 
which  some  of  them  have  upon  the  fibre,  as 
well  as  the  influence  of  the  fibre  upon  their 
action.  The  tendency  of  aluminum,  tin,  and 
iron  salts  to  become  basic,  and  of  their  bases 
to  unite  with  coloring  matters,  is  what  renden 
them  so  well  adapted  to  the  dyer's  art.  A 
cloth  to  which  a  mordant  has  been  applied  re- 
quires before  it  is  dyed  to  have  a  certain 
amount  of  the  mordant  fixed  within  its  fibre, 
and  the  remainder  removed.  Fixing  the  mor- 
dant (ageing)  is  principally  aooomplished  by 
heat,  which  promotes  the  separation  of  the  base 
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from  the  acid.  It  vm  fonnerly  effected  with 
oeUoD  goods  bjhan^DgUiemap  aherni  ordant- 
iuginawMTiiroom;  bntnowit  iBmoreqnichiy 
pofonued  bj  combining  the  action  of  moistare 
with  that  of  heat.  Ad  exc««siTe  consomption 
of  coloring  matter  is  avoided  bj  the  remoTal 
of  raperflnoiiB  mordwit;  and  in  the  oaae  of 
printed  goods  thif  is  neceseorj  to  prerenC  the 
(preadiBK  of  the  color  over  the  unprinted  por- 
tuauof  Uiemr&oe. — Wool  may  bedded  in  the 
fleece,  in  the  7am,  or  in  the  cloth.  It  is  ubo&I, 
for  last  colors,  to  mordant  the  goods  wiih  a 
MJation  of  alom  and  cream  of  tartar ;  or  the 
latter  salt  maj  be  used  with  chloride  of  tin  or 
with  tnlphate  of  iron,  the  selection  depending 
npmi  the  color  which  may  be  dewred.  Far 
dyeing  wool  blue  the  beat  material  is  indigo, 
as  it  yieMe  the  finest  and  fastest  color.  This 
nibitance  is  not  ready  formed  in  the  plants 
from  which  it  is  obt^ed,  but  is  generated  by 
exposing  the  jnice  to  the  action  of  the  air. 
It  is  technically  called  indigotine,  and  aome- 
times  oxidized  indi^  and  is  precisely  the 
Beme  sabstanoe  wbioh  exists  in  the  dyed 
cloth  and  gives  it  its  color.  That  it  may  be  de- 
ponled  in  the  fibre  it  is,  however,  necessary 
to  rednce  it  to  a  soluble  condition.  This  ia 
effected  by  what  has  been  termed  deoiida- 
lioD,  but  which  is  more  strictly  the  absorption 
rf  hydrogen,  as  will  presently  he  explained. 
SoUUe  indigo,  called  indigogene,  is  white,  and 
soloble  in  alkaline  liqaors;  bat  npon  exposure 
to  the  ur  it  parts  with  the  hydrogen  which 
h«d  been  absorbed,  and  again  becomes  indigo- 
tine or  bine  indigo.  It  was  thoaght  by  Clie- 
vreul  that  the  juice  of  the  living  plant  con- 
tained indigo  white,  bat  this  idea  cannot  be 
mainteined  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  white 
i»SSgo  is  only  soluble  in  alkaline  liquids,  where- 
as the  Jnicei  of  plants  are  acid.  Uoreover,  the 
investigationa  of  Bchnnok  show  that  the  or- 
guie  fobstance  in  the  living  plant  which  is 
oonrerted  into  indigo  by  fermentation  ia  differ- 
ent from  indigo  white;  he  has  named  it  indi- 
eon.  (See  Indioo.)  The  process  of  dyeing 
wool  with  indigo  is  accomplished  in  what  are 
called  bine  vats,  the  formation  of  which  differs 
somewhat  in  different  countries.  The  Oermon 
Tat,  which  is  very  manageable,  and  may  be 
OMd  for  two  years  by  merely  replenishing,  is 
composed  OS  foUowa:  To  2,000  gallons  of 
water,  heated  to  180°  F.,  are  added  20  lbs.  of 
cryitals  of  common  carbonate  of  soda,  2^  pecks 
of  bran,  and  12  lbs.  of  grcnnd  indigo.  The 
miitnre  being  well  stirred,  fermentation  com- 
meoces  in  about  12  hours,  the  liquid  assuming 
a  green  color.  There  are  then  added  2  lbs.  of 
sued  lime,  and  the  vat  is  agtun  heated  and 
covered  for  19  hours  longer,  when  about  the 
same  quantities  of  soda,  bran,  and  indigo,  with 
some  lime,  are  again  added.  The  vat  is  ready 
to  be  worked  in  about  48  hours  after  the  com- 
mencement. It  is  usual  also  to  add  five  or  six 
pint«  of  molasses  to  promote  fermentation. 
Should  this  become  too  active,  it  is  repressed 
by  the  addition  of  more  lime ;  and  if  it  is  not 
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active  enougb,  more  hraa  and  molasses  are 
added.  The  bran  and  molasses  are  celled  re- 
ducing agents,  because  the  fermentation  which 
they  undergo  decomposes  a  portion  of  the 

water,  abstracting  the  oxygen,  while  the  hy- 
drogen is  taken  up  by  the  insoluble  indigotine, 
or  blue  indigo,  CkEhNiOi,  which  is  thos 
converted  into  white  indigo,  or  indigogene, 
CiiHiiNiOi,  which  is  soluble  in  alkaline  soln- 
tioDB,  but  not  in  pure  water.  The  dyeing  is 
performed  by  suspending  the  fabric  on  fnanea 
and  moving  it  about  in  the  vat  for  about  two 
hours.  It  is  then  washed  with  water  and 
treated  with  very  dilute  hydrochloric  or  sul- 

Ehuric  acid,  to  remove  the  alkali.  In  England 
lue  vats  for  wool  are  made  with  water  SOO 
gallons,  indigo  20  lbs.,  carbonate  of  potash  80 
Iba.,  bran  9  ibs.,  madder  9  lbs.  The  water  is 
heated  to  Just  below  the  boiling  point,  and  the 
potash,  bran,  and  madder  ore  pat  in  flrat,  and 
then  the  indigo,  which  in  all  cases  should  be 
previonaly  very  finely  ground.  Oold  water  is 
added  to  reduce  the  temperature  to  90°  F., 
which  is  maintained  constantly  by  a  steam 
pipe.  The  ingredients  are  well  stirred  every 
12  hours,  and  the  vat  is  ready  to  be  worked  in 
48  houra.  It  cannot,  however,  be  need  for 
more  then  a  month,  and  is  also  more  expensive 
than  the  Oerman  vat,  on  account  of  the  pot- 
ash. For  dyeing  cotton  goods,  especially  if 
they  are  heavy,  the  German  vat  ia  used  with 
advantage ;  but  most  calicoes  ore  d^ed  with  the 
cold  lime  and  copperas  vat,  which  is  made  with 
SOO  gallons  of  water,  60  lbs.  of  green  copperas, 
8S  lbs.  of  ground  indigo,  and  90  lbs.  of  slaked 
limd,  stirred  every  half  hour  for  three  or  four 
hours,  tlien  left  12  hours  to  settle  and  stirred 
again,  when  it  is  ready  for  dyeing.  The  reac- 
tions are  the  formation  of  sulphate  of  lime  and 
protoxide  of  iron,  which  latter  body,  by  reason 
of  its  afBnity  for  oxygen,  removes  this  from  a 
portion  of  the  water,  leaving  the  hydrogen  to 
imite  with  the  blue  and  form  white  indigo, 
which  is  soluble  in  the  excess  of  lime.  For 
dyeing  Saxony  blue  sulphindigotic  acid  is  em- 
ployed, a  substance  formed  hy  the  action  of 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  on  indigo.  It  is 
made  by  treating  one  part  of  indigo  with  about 
five  parts  of  fuming  sulphuric  acid.  The  solu- 
tion is  then  poured  into  a  vessel  containing 
water,  and  in  this  the  wool  is  immersed  for  24 
hours,  when  there  will  be  formed  upon  it  in- 
soluble Bulphindigotate  of  alumina.  Wool  is 
dyed  with  Prussian  blue  by  immersing  it  in  a 
solution  of  persolpUhte  or  pemitrate  of  iron 
and  then  passing  it  through  a  solution  of  ferro- 
oyanide  of  potassium  acidulated  with  sulphuric 
acid,  by  which  brilliant,  blue,  insoluble  ferro- 
oyanide  of  iron,  or  Prnssiaa  blue,  is  formed. 
Wool  is  generally  dyed  yellow  with  weld,  fus- 
tic, or  quercitron  bark.  The  yellow  coloring 
matter  of  weld,  luteoline,  is  extracted  by  boil- 
ing water,  to  which  sometimes  caustic  lime 
or  alkalies  are  added  to  increase  the  solvent 
power.  Luteoline  dissolves  with  a  deep  yellow 
color  ioi  caustic  alkalies  aod  qjkaline  corbon- 
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at«s.  Its  aqneoQs  extract  rlelds  beantifnl  yel- 
loT  preoipitates  with  alam,  chloride  of  tin,  and 
acetate  or  lead.    Alnm  and  cream  i>f  tartar  are 


been  abandoned  in  England,  but  ia  retained 
on  the  continent,  and  is  aJso  laTgeljr  used 
there  in  ail^  dyeing.  It  haa  only  about  one 
fonrth  tha  tinctorial  power  of  qaeroitroD, 
which  hoa  ao  greatlj  superseded  it.  FosUo 
or  yellow  wood  is  generally  considered  the 
most  suitable  material  for  working  with  other 
colors,  and  is  therefore  extenaively  used.  Qner- 
citron  bark  has,  buwever,  more  tinctorial 
power,  and  is  largely  used.  Eitlier  dyeataff  is 
made  into  a  deoocdoD  with  boiling  water,  and 
the  goods  are  mordanted  witit  alum,  to  which 
there  is  sometimes  added  chloride  of  tin,  which 
increases  the  briiliaocy  of  tlie  color.  Wool  ia 
dyed  red  with  cochineal,  with  madder,  and 
with  coal-tir  colors.  Madder  is  used  for  the 
more  common  goods,  but  for  the  finer,  on  ac- 
count of  their  superior  brilliancy,  cochineal 
colors,  and  for  their  peculiar  liuee  the  coal-tar 
colors,  are  used.  The  process  with  madder 
consists  in  mordanting  the  goods  with  a  warm 
solution  of  alum  and  cream  of  tartar,  and 
afterward  immer^g  them  in  a  madder  bath, 
containing  two  parts  of  madder,  by  weight,  to 
one  of  tlie  goods,  which  alter  dyeing  are 
thoroiijjihiy  washed.  The  preparations  of  mad- 
der, such  as  flowera  of  madder  and  garaucine, 
may  be  nsed  in  place  of  the  pulverized  root. 
The  dried  and  ground  root,  besides  cont&ining 
the  two  chief  coloring  priaciplea,  alizarine  and 
purpurine,  also  contains  some  resinous  fftwn- 
colored  dyes,  which  exert  an  ii\JurioDS  effect 
when  dissolved  in  the  dye ;  but  as  they  require 
a  higher  heat  than  the  two  named,  it  is  nsnal 
in  making  a  decoction  of  madder  root  not  to 
raise  it  to  the  boiling  point.  Flowers  of  mad- 
der and  garancina  coutaiu  scarcely  any  other 
coloring  matters  than  alizarine  and  pnrpurine. 
Instead  of  using  the  ground  root  which  has 
undergone  a  slow  fermentation  by  which  the 
alizarine  and  pnrpurine  ore  produced,  E.  Kopp 
bos  invented  a  process  entirely  diffurent, 
and  which  conusts  in  dissolving  Uie  unaltered 
coloring  principle  of  the  living  plant,  rubian, 
in  Hulphnrous  acid,  and  snbseqneutly  changing 
it  into  alizarine  and  purpurine  by  the  action 
of  sulphuric  acid  and  heat.  The  process  is 
eitenwvely  employed  by  MM,  Schaff  and  Lauth 
of  Strasburg.  (See  MAnoBB.)  Woollen  ma; 
be  dyed  a  acarlet  or  a  crimson  by  the  nse  of 
cochineal.  In  dyeing  scarlet,  cream  of  tartur, 
chloride  of  tin,  and  cochiaool  are  used  together 
as  amordant,  the  dyeing  liquor  being  composed 
of  cochineal  and  tin  salt.  If  o  crimsDu  color 
is  desired,  it  may  be  communicated  by  a  single 
process,  or  the  material  may  be  first  dyed 
scarlet  If  by  one  proceaa,  a  solution  of  2} 
oz.  of  alum  and  1}-  of  cream  of  tartar  for  every 
ponnd  of  BtufT  is  used  ox  a  mordant,  the  dyeing 
being  done  with  an  ounce  of  cochineal  and 
a  smaller  quantity  of  tin  aolt  than  is  naed  for 


dyeing  soarjet  Scarlet  may  be  turned  to  crim- 
son by  nsing  a  bath  containing  an  olk^ine  solu- 
tion or  alum,  the  latter  being  genendly  osed. 
Wool  ii  usually  dyed  green  bj  first  dyeing 
it  blue,  mordanting  with  cream  of  tartar  and 
alnm,  and  dyeing  a^in  with  fustio  or  weld. 
Sometimes,  as  in  dyeing  the  woollen  fabric  for 
covering  billiard  tables,  alum,  cream  of  tartar. 
Saxony  blue,  and  fustic  are  all  put  together  and 
the  cloth  immersed  in  the  mixture  and  boiled 
two  honra,  then  thoronghly  washed  and  bright- 
ened in  u  second  bath  of  fustic  and  Saxony 
blue.  Woollen  goods  may  be  dyed  block  with 
aniline  black  or  with  a  salt  of  iron  and  tannic 
or  gallic  acid.  To  obtain  the  finest  and  fastest 
colors,  they  ore  first  dyed  with  madder  or 
indigo.  The  goods  are  then  mordanted  with 
Bulpnate  of  iron  and  pat  in  a  bath  made  of  a 
decoction  of  logwood,  sumach,  or  galls.  The 
celebrated  Sedan  black  is  prodoi»d  by  first 
dyeing  blue  with  woad,  wasliing,  again  dyeing 
with  sumach  and  logwood,  boiling  diree  faoDr% 
and  then  adding  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron. 
Wool,  by  reason  of  its  great  affinity  for  tor  colon, 
may  be  dyed  with  them  of  almost  any  hue  or 
shade  by  simple  immersion,  sabsequent  exposure 
to  the  air,  and  washing. — Silk,  after  treatment 
in  the  hot  soap  bath  to  remove  the  Tomisb, 
may  be  dyed  without  bleaching  (aulphariag); 
but  when  bright  colors  are  required  tbe  goods 
should  be  bleached.  It  may  he  dyed  black  by 
means  of  logwood  with  an  iron  mordant ;  witn 
logwood  and  bichromate  of  potaah  ;  with  gallic 
or  tannic  acid  in  any  form,  with  iron  mordant ; 
or,  according  to  a  recent  method  ot  Jules  Pei^ 
BOZ,  by  mordanting  with  bichromate  of  potash 
and  sulphate  of  cop|ier  and  immersing  in  a 
solution  of  aniline.  Silk  may  be  dyed  bine  with 
indigo,  Praseian  blue,  or  aniline  bine.  When 
indigo  is  need,  it  is  commonly  in  the  form  of 
sulpbindigotic  acid,  or  hidigo  cannine.  it  is 
dyed  with  Prns^n  blue  by  using  a  mordant 
of  nitrate  of  iron.  Napoleon  blue  is  produced 
by  using  a  mordant  of  nitrate  of  iron  and  chlo- 
ride of  tin,  passing  through  a  boiling  soap  •»■ 
lution,  and  dyeing  with  a  eolation  of  ferrocy- 
anide  of  potassinm  to  which  has  been  add«d 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  brilliancy  is  increased 
by  Bul>sequent  treatment  with  sMntion  cf  am- 
monia. Silk  is  dyed  with  aniline  blue  by  sim- 
ple immersion  for  a  sufficient  time  in  a  solution 
of  the  dye  in  wood  spirit  or  aloohcd.  Coal-tar 
colors  are  now  used  extensively  In  dyeing 
silk,  especially  the  various  shades  of  red,  and 
hare  largely  token  the  place  of  cochineal,  al- 
though the  latter  continues  to  hold  its  sni>«ri- 
ority  for  prodnoiog  scarlet  and  crimson.  In 
cochineal  dyeing  tiie  silk  is  mordanted  with 
alum,  washed,  and  then  immersed  in  a  dye 
bath  made  by  boiling  S  oz.  of  white  galls  for 
every  ponnd  of  ailk,  adding  8  os.  trf  powdered 
cochineal,  and  afterward  one  fourth  of  an 
ounce  of  cream  of  tartar,  and  when  it  ia  dis- 
solved, the  same  quantity  of  chloride  of  tin. 
Silk  is  more  often  dyed  with  Aichsine,  coral- 
I'me,  or  naphthaline  red,  tiie  proceaa  bung  the 
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torn  u  for  blue,  simple  immenion  anA  snbae- 
iptsat  wnsbing  and  exposure.  Aniline  red, 
alto  known  u  rosuiiline,  fuohsine,  Mngenta, 
and  Solferino,  is  mode  hj  combining  aniline 
«itb  varions  mineral  componnds,  and  also 
adds,  eneh  as  cliloride  of  iron,  tetracbloride  of 
tin,  nitrate  of  meronrj,  nitric  acid,  and  arsenic 
acid,  the  lost  nanied  enbatance  being  the  one 
RHet  med.  The  aniline  may  be  separated  from 
its  mineral  comblnaciona  by  the  action  of  alka- 
[ie*,Bnd  the  precipitate  redisaolved  in  acetic  or 
liTdnx^loric  aoid,  in  one  case  forming  an  ace- 
ute  of  rosoniiine  or  fDchsioe,  and  in  the  other 
ihjdrochlorate.  Hanve,  or  anihne  pnrple,  was 
tbe  firet  discovered  of  the  aniline  dyes,  and 
eoniista  of  some  salt  of  mauvme,  as  ttie  sul- 
pbate,  according  to  the  process  of  Perkin,  the 
discoverer,  which  coDsiEt«d  in  osidiziUK  aniline 
vith  bichromate  of  potasli  and  solphuric  acid. 
It  may  l>e  prepared  by  naing  other  reagents,  as 
by  tbe  action  of  chloride  of  lime  on  a  solation 
of  aniiine  in  hydrochloric  acid.  Silk  is  dyed 
*ith  it  by  simple  immersion  in  the  alcoholic 
jolntion  nntil  the  desired  color  is  obtained.  By 
the  addition  of  acids  a  more  decided  pnrple  may 
be  fbnDed.  Since  the  discovery  by  Gr&be  and 
LitbennanD,  in  1869,  of  the  process  of  arti- 
iradly  prodncing  alizarine  from  anthracene, 
tlui  dye,  which  in  chemical  composition  and 
bdiarior  is  identical  with  alizarine  obtained 
from  madder,  has  t«  a  considerable  ext«nt 
taken  its  place,  and  is  one  of  the  principal 
coal-tar  oolora.  It  ia  need  with  mordants  In 
a  aimilar  manner  to  that  for  tlie  prepara- 
tions of  madder.  (See  Alizakimb.)  Silk  is 
noally  dyed  yellow,  especially  on  the  conti- 
arat  of  Enrope,  wiiJi  weld,  using  alum  as  a 
mordant  In  England,  according  to  the  plan 
of  Mr.  Bancroft,  qnercitron  bark  is  freqnently 
nbstitoted,  alnm  being  retained  as  the  mor- 
daat,  to  which  sometimes  a  small  qaantity  of 
tin  uh  is  added.  It  is  cheaper,  and  is  thought 
te  prodnce  a  color  eqnal  to  that  given  by  weld. 
Bilk  may  be-  dyed  a  fast  green  by  mordanting 
•nth  persnlphate  of  iron,  dyeing  blue  with  fer- 
ncyonide  of  potassium,  aod  afterward  adding 
the  yellow  bj  treatmeot  with  fustic ;  bat  of 
late  aniline  green  or  emeraldiee  has  been  naed 
"itfa  as  muoh  advantage  as  it  previously  had 
been  with  cotton.  It  is  produced  by  dyeing 
with  acid  liydrochlorate  of  aniline  goods  which 
bare  lieen  mordanted  with  chlorate  of  potash. 
I(  they  are  sttbeequently  passed  throagli  s  solu- 
tion of  chromate  of  potash,  they  are  changed 
(o  a  deep  indigo  bine,  called  aeurine. — Cotton 
«nd  linen  are  more  difficult  to  dye  than  wool 
or  «lk,  and  require  stronger  mordants.  Cotton 
Biay  be  dyed  blue  with  tiie  cold  lime  and  cop- 
peras Tst  deBcHl)ed  for  dyeii^  wool,  and  also 
t?  the  Dae  of  snlphindigotic  acid,  and  linen  may 
be  dyed  by  the  same  method.  Either  fabric 
My  be  dyed  yellow  with  weld,  fnstio,  qner- 
ntTMi,  chrome  yellow,  or  acetate  of  iron  (nan- 
l^n).  The  moat  brilliant  and  permanent  red 
whioh  can  be  imparted  to  cotton  ^oods,  Turkey 
rad,  it  produced  by  first  satnratmg  tiiem  in  a 
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I  mixture  of  100  lbs.  of  Oolllpoli  oil,  30  lbs.  of 
pearlash,  and  SO  gallons  of  water.    This  mii- 

I  ture  ia  sufficient  for  the  preparation  of  about 
2,000  yards  of  calico.  After  padding,  the  pieces 
are  exposed  to  the  air  at  a  temperature  of  80° 
or  100°  F.  for  24  hours,  and  the  padding  and 
ageing  are  repeated  as  many  as  eight  times 
when  a  deep  color  is  repaired.  The  portion 
of  the  oil  whicli  has  not  suffered  oxidation  is 
tlien  removed  by  Steeping  in  an  alkaline  soId' 
don,  and  the  goods  are  well  washed.  To  a 
decoction  of  30  lbs.  of  gnll  nuts  there  are  added 
120  lbs.  of  alnm  and  10  lbs.  of  acetate  of  lead, 
and  tbe  liquor  is  made  up  to  120  gallons.  The 
goods  are  then  immersed  in  it  and  aged  three 
days,  and  fixed  by  passing  throngh  gronnd 
chalk  mixture,  liiey  are  then  washed  and 
dyed  in  madder,  to  whicli  ore  added  some 
sumach  and  blood.  For  deep  colors  the  gall- 
ing, olnming,  and  dyeing  are  repeated.  The 
color  ia  then  a  heavy  brown  red,  which  is 
brightened  by  soaping,  or  treatment  with  di- 
lute nitrio  acid.  The  inHuenee  of  the  Gallipoli 
oil  (a  crude  kind  of  olive  oil)  hns  long  been  a 
matter  of  discnssion,  but  no  settled  conclusion 
hoi  been  roacbed  in  regard  to  it.  It  has  often 
Ijeen  attempted  to  shorten  tiie  process,  bnt 
without  success,  except  in  the  clearing  and 
brightening,  for  which  garancine,  the  product 
obtained  by  treating  madder  with  concentrated 
enlphurio  acid,  has  been  used  with  advantage. 
— The  fliOest  information  in  regard  to  the  pres- 
ent state  of  the  urt  of  dyeing  is  given  under  the 
various  related  titles  in  Watts's  "Dictionary 
of  Chemistry"  (8  vols.,  London,  ia70-'72), 
and  Wagner's  "Chemical  Technology"  (New 
York,  18TS).  Among  special  works  on  tho 
subject  are  those  of  C.  L.  and  A.  B.  Berthollet, 
"  Elements  of  the  Art  of  Dyeing  and  Bleach- 
ing" (London,  1841);  Robert  McFarlane,  "A 
practical  Treatise  on  Dyeing  and  Calico  Print- 
ing" (New York,  1860);  M.  Reimann,  "Hand- 
book of  Anilines"  (New  York,  1808)^  Charles 
O'Neill,  "  Dictionary  of  Dyeing  and  Calico 
Printing"  (Philndelpliio,  1869);  and  James 
Napier.  F.  0.  8.,  "  Cnemistry  applied  to  Dye- 
ing" (Philadelphia,  18B9). 

DTHl,  a  W.  county  of  Tennessee,  separated 
from  Missouri  by  tlie  Mis-iissinpi  river,  and 
drained  hy  Obion  and  Forked  Deer  rivers; 
area  about  400  sq.  m. ;.  pop.  in  18T0,  18,706, 
of  whom  2,ees  were  colored.  The  soil  is 
rich,  and  the  surface  level  and  portly  occu- 
pied by  excellent  timber  tracts.  The  chief 
prodnctiona  in  1870  were  74,0BO  bnshela  of 
wheat,  749,176  of  Indian  com,  99,219  lbs.  of 
butter,  412,440  of  tobacco,  and  4,908  bales 
of  cotton.  There  were  8,855  horses,  8,681 
milch  cows,  6,571  other  cattle,  8,881  sheep, 
and  86,448  swine.    Capital,  Dyersburg. 

DTQt,  Geaifc,  on  English  author,  bom  in 
London,  March  15,  1766,  died  there,  March  2,  . 
1841.  He  was  educated  at  Christ's  hospital  and 
at  Emmanuel  college,  Cambridge,  and  was  suc- 
cessively a  tntor,  Baptist  minister,  parliamentary 
reporter,  and  writer.    He  was  a  schoolmate  and 
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intimste  associate  of  Charles  Lamli.  In  1B80 
he  lost  his  eyesight.  He  was  Joint  editor  of 
Valpf 's  oombioation  of  the  Delphin,  Bipont, 
and  Yariorum  editions  of  the  Latin  olassios,  and 
pnblished  a  "  History  of  the  University  and 
Colleges  of  Cambridge  "  (2  vols.,  1814),  "  The 
Privileges  of  the  UuiTersity  of  Oainbridge" 
(3  toIb.,  1824),  and  "  Academio  Unity  "  (1827). 

DYEB,  Jtikm,  an  Sngliah  poet,  bom  at  At>er- 
glasnej,  CarmartheuBhire,  in  ITOO,  died  July 
24,  1768.  lie  vas  edaoated  at  Westminster, 
and  ader  a  short  s^udy  of  painting  he  rambled 
over  England  as  an  itinerant  artisL  In  1727 
be  pablished  his  "  Grongar  Hill,"  a  poem 
marked  by  warmth  of  sentiment  and  an  ele- 
gant wmplicity  of  description.  He  travelled 
in  Italy  to  pursae  his  studies  as  a  painter,  but 
the  beet  rcsalt  of  his  observations  was  bis  poem 
entiUed  "The  Ruins  of  Rwne  "  (1740).  On 
his  return  he  entered  holy  orders.  In  1708 
appeared  his  longer  poem  of  "  The  Fleece,"  in 
wliich  he  attempted  to  treat  the  subject  of 
wool  in  a  poetioal  manner,  and  which  is  one 
of  the  most  snceessfnl  imitations  of  Virgil's 
"  Cleorgica."  All  the  poems  of  Dyer  abound 
in  happy  and  careful  pictores  of  nature,  had 
in  appropriate  and  gentle  moral  sentiments. 
They  were  published  collectively  in  1761. 

DYES,  IfiuT,  a  victim  to  the  persetmtion 
which  befell  the  Quakers  in  the  early  history 
of  Massaohnsetts,  hanged  on  Boston  common, 
June  1,  1660.  The  government  of  Massachu- 
setts banished  Quakers  and  sentenced  to  death 
any  one  of  them  who  should  be  guilty  of  a  sec- 
ond visit  to  the  colony.  The  statute  was  con- 
strued as  an  invitation  instead  of  a  menace  by 
those  against  whom  it  was  directed.  U^y 
Dyer  hod  departed  from  their  jurisdiction  npon 
the  enactment  of  Oie  law,  bat  soon  attar  re- 
turned on  purpose  to  offer  np  her  life.  She 
was  arrested  and  sent  to  prison,  was  re- 
prieved after  being  led  forth  to  ezeuntion,  and 
was  against  her  will  conveyed  out  of  the  col- 
ony. She  speedily  returned  and  suffered  as  a 
willing  martyr. 

.  DYNOND,  JMitbai,  an  En^ish  anthor,  bom 
in  Exeter  in  1796,  died  May  6,  1838.  The 
aon  of  a  linen  draper,  and  himself  engaged 
in  the  business,  he  composed  his  books  amid 
the  presanre  of  other  ooonpations.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  society  of  Friends.  He  pub- 
lished in  1823  an  "  Inquiry  into  the  Accord- 
ance of  War  with  the  Principles  of  Christian- 
ity," a  work  which  attracted  mnch  attention. 
His  fame  rests  chiefly  on  his"E8aa7i 


PWiincS.    See  Meoranios. 

DTirunTG.    See  Explosives. 

DYNAMOHFIXK  (Gr.  6bva/iif,  force,  and/i^fwv, 
a  measure),  an  instrument  originally  designed 
to  ascertain  the  strength  of  men  and  animals, 
of  the  limbs  of  the  body,  the  Angers,  &c.  Its 
application  was  afterward  extended  to  the  de- 
termination of  the  power  exerted  by  machines, 
or  (^  any  portions  of  them,  and  the  instrument 
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has  hence  oome  into  nse  as  a  meter  of  tin 
power  of  engines.  The  principle  ct  the  earlier 
contrivances  was  to  weigh  the  force  exMted 
by  the  amonnt  of  comprewion  or  (^  deflection 
produced  npon  an  elliptical  Bt«el  spring ;  tbu 
m  the  former  case  l>eing  drawn  together  by 
the  application  of  the  power  and  of  the  resist' 
ance  at  the  two  opposite  ends,  and  in  the  lat- 
ter separated  by  tue  force  and  resistance  being 


an  index  upon  a  graduated  arc  attached  to 
the  spring  showed  the  amonnt  of  deflection. 
Another  contrivance  was  a  ^iral  spring  en- 
closed in  a  tube,  the  force  being  applied  in  the 
direction  of  oompression.  By  such  means  the 
greatest  power  exerted  by  one  impulse  waa 
indicated ;  but  as  in  most  iostaoces  the  power 
is  not  constant  for  any  determinate  time,  the 
index  must  fluctuate  in  sneh  a  manner  that  the 
mean  effort  it  ehonld  represent  cannot  be  as- 
certained. If  known,  its  amount  multiplied 
by  the  time  of  oontinuanca  of  the  operation 
would  give  as  a  result  the  valne  of  the  whc^ 
power  exerted.  Instmments  have  be«i  de- 
vised by  UM.  Poncelet,  Uorin,  and  others^ 
which  renster  npon  papers,  made  to  pass  by  a 
clockwork  movement  under  the  index,  carved 
lines  from  which  the  whole  power  is  directly 
calcnlated  from  the  areas  enclosed ;  the  ordi- 
nates  of  the  curves  representing  the  power 
exerted,,  and  the  abscissas  the  length  of  tim^ 
or  in  some  instances  the  space  run  over.  Tho 
apparatus  might  be  flxed  to  a  carriage,  the 
length  of  the  index  paper  in  this  instanoe  t>ear- 
iug  a  oertun  proportion  to  the  length  of  the 
road  gone  over.  A  great  nnmber  of  different 
forms  of  this  inatruraent  have  been  devised  by 
eminent  engineers  of  France,  England,  and  the 
United  States.  One  by  Watt,  imim>ved  by 
Maoknanght,  gives  the  force  exerted  by  the 
piston  of  a  steam  enpne  against  a  spiral  spring, 
a  style  attached  to  the  piston  inscribing  a  line 
representing  it«  pocotion  during  the  unrolling  of 
the  paper  which  moves  at  an  even  rate  against 
it  In  the  Dietionnaira  det  art*  et  manu/ae' 
tnre*  the  snl^ect  is  fully  treated  in  the  article 
Jh/Tiarnomitre,  by  M.  Latwnlaye.  The  descrip- 
tions of  the  various  forma  of  the  apparatus  are 
made  intelligible  by  many  illostrations.  In 
Appletou's  "Dictionary  of  Mechanics,"  aiao, 
many  forms  of  the  apparatus  are  figured  and 
described;  oud  the  following  simple  oontri- 
vanoe,  applicable  in  some  instances,  is  pro- 
posed: A  cylinder  of  some  material  heavier 
than  water  is  snspended  in  this  fluid  by  a  rope 
passing  over  a  pnlJey.  As  power  is  applied  to 
this  rope  to  draw  the  cylinder  out  of  the  water, 
the  increasing  weight  of  tbia,  as  more  is  raised 
into  the  air,  will  at  last  cause  the  resistance 
to  equal  the  force  applied,  the  cylinder  being 
BufBcientiy  large  and  long.  By  meana  of  a  scsle 
properly  arranged,  the  amount  of  the  power 
applied  may  be  accurately  measured. 

DYERBiCHIIIH,  a  city  of  ancient  lUyricnm, 
on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  occupying  very 
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kmAj  th«  nte  of  tho  town  knoim  in  Grecian 
biatorf  as  Epidamnas.  Tba  latter  is  aaid  to 
hare  been  founded  by  the  Corcyreans  and  by 
Kttlen  from  Corinth,  about  627  B.  0.  Owing 
to  ita  favorable  aitaation,  it  eoon  beoama  a 
vesltby  and  popnlons  colony ;  and  the  Pelo- 
poanedan  war  aroee  in  great  part  from  a 
wotest  between  Corinth  and  Corcyra  brooght 
■boot  by  appeals  to  them  by-  tiie  contend- 
ing factiona  of  Epidamnns,  Abont  310  the 
UlTriaiis  made  themselves  masters  of  the  place, 
ud  nof  long  afterward  the  inbabituits  put 
tlmuelves  nnder  the  protection  of  the  Ro- 
IM03.  by  whom  its  name  waa  ehanfed  to 
Drrriiacblnni.  At  a  later  period  it  waa  prom- 
iseat  in  the  ctmtest  between  Cnaar  and  Pom- 
pet,  and  in  1081~'2  became  memorable  for  its 
sufe  and  eaptare  by  Robert  Oniscard,  who 
dtfeated  there  the  Greeks  nnder  their  enjperor 
iifzit.    (See  DnHiiio.) 

DTKUT,  or  Dcaait,  a  parliamentary  borongh 
udgeaport  town  of  flfeshire,  Scotland,  12  m. 
N.  X.  E.  of  Edinbor^,  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
frithofForth;  pop.  in  1871,  8,920.  Tbetown 
is  Tery  old,  and  in  former  times  was  a  place 
ofmneb  importance.  It  carries  on  ship  bnild- 
ing,  Stx  ^tonine,  and  mannfactTires  of  dam- 
•Hs  and  ticks.  There  are  coal  and  iron  mines 
m  the  vicinity. 

onBTRtT  (Gr.  Svc,  ill,  and  bmpmi.  tntes- 
liiie),  an  indammatjon  of  the  large  intestine, 
prodndng  freqnent  straining  efforts  at  stool, 
tttended  by  small  and  painftal  mncona  and 
bloody  disohar^ges.  Dysentery  is  more  com- 
moo  in  hot  climates  than  in  temperate  ones ; 
in  smuner  and  antmiln  than  in  winter  and 
q>riDg,  It  is  snbject  to  epidemic  inHnenoes, 
being  in  some  seasons  freqnent  and  fatal  over 
u  eiteosive  region,  and  then  almost  dieap- 
pwriag  tor  years.  It  is  more  common  and 
uTcre  in  mslArions  districts.  It  sometimes 
bt«aks  ont  and  is  excessively  fatal  in  pnblio  in- 
^SLatifOA  where  the  inmatea  have  been  snb- 
JKt  to  a  vitiated  atmosphere  and  sn  improper 
ud  ianatritioas  diet ;  and  it  has  often  proved 
t«ty  deetmctive  to  armies.  It  is  commonly  at- 
tributed to  the  nee  of  irritating  and  indiges- 
tible food,  and  to  cold,  partionlarly  afler  the 
body  has  been  debilitated  by  a  prolonged  ei- 
toi^t  tobeaL  The  milder  cases  are  attended 
El*  SUle  or  no  fever ;  but  when  the  disease  is 
Mrere  fever  is  always  present,  and  may  pre- 
Mdetfioagh  it  more  commonly  follows  the  Jo- 
<al  manifestations.  There  is  often  mnch  pain 
•ad  sweneea  in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen 
M  eiteoding  along  the  track  of  the  colon,  and 
frequent-  calls  to  stool,  attended  with  painfal 
■I'd  olten  violent  straining ;  the  stools  condst 
rUeflj  of  mncas  more  or  less  tinged  with 
blood,  and  sometimes  mixed  with  membranocs 
Anii,  Of  they  may  consist  of  blood,  almost 
fun,  or  resemble  the  washings  of  flesh ;  their 
odor  is  not  feculent,  but  faint  and  peculiar, 
•ad aomeliaies  fetid;  ocoa^onally  the  neck  of 
the  bladder  qrmpsthizes  with  the  neighboring 
boTtI,  and  there  is  difficulty  in  pas^  urine. 
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While  mild  caaea  of  dysentery  are  attended 
with  no  danger,  when  severe  the  disease  is  al- 
ways serious  and  often  fatal ;  or  it  may  become 
chronic,  and  slowly  break  down  the  oonstjtn- 
tion.  When  death  occurs,  poit  mortem  exam- 
ination reveals  the  eiist^nce  of  inflammation 
and  ulceration  in  the  large  intestine.  The  ul- 
oers  are  often  targe,  irregular  in  shape,  laying 
bare  the  muscnlor  and  sometimes  the  peritone- 
al ooat ;  between  them  the  mncous  membrane 
is  thinkened,  often  lined  with  false  membrane, 
sometimes  appearing  as  if  strack  with  gan- 
grene,— When  the  pain  and  tenderness  are 
very  conaiderabie,  the  treatment  may  be  com- 
menced by  the  application  of  leeches  over  the 
track  of  the  inflamed  bowel ;  if  any  constipa- 
tion has  previously  existed,  a  dose  of  castor 
oil,  to  which  a  few  drops  of  laudanum  have 
been  added,  may  be  (^ven ;  opiates  and  astrin- 
gents may  be  afterward  administered.  From 
the  fiut  that  the  rectum  is  the  part  of  the 
intestinal  canal  most  affected,  opiates  in  the 
form  of  Buppodtoriea  or  enemsto  are  found 
particularly  uset^l.  Calomel  haa  been  highly 
recommended  in  the  treatment  of  the  dysen- 
tery of  tropical  climates,  but  in  temperate 
regions  it  is  rarely  necessary  to  resort  to  it. 
The  patient  should  be  confined  to  his  bed,  and 
the  diet  should  be  of  the  mildest  and  most 
unirritating  character.  When  the  dysentery 
becomes  chrtmic,  the  tenesmus  subsides,  the 
stools  are  more  copious  and  loose,  and  contain 
pns ;  the  complaint  is  apt  to  be  tedious  and  in- 
tractable, and  when  recovery  takes  place,  the 
digestive  organs  remain  for  a  long  time  feeble 
and  irritable.  A  strictly  regulated  diet,  with 
the  use  of  opiom,  combined  with  a  small  dose 
of  sulphate  of  copper  or  nitrate  of  ailver,  are 
the  means  commonly  had  recourse  to  in  its 
treatment. 

DT8PEP8I1  (Gr.  duf,  ill,  and  irf^c,  diges- 
tion), or  UdgestlM,  a  designation  under  which 
are  commonly  grouped  all  those  functional  dis- 
orders of  the  stomach  which  are  independent 
of  organic  disease,  and  are  not  symptomatio 
of  disease  of  other  parts  of  the  economy.  Its 
characteristic  symptoms,  as  given  by  Onllen, 
are  "  want  of  appetite,  nauaea,  vomiting,  dat- 
nlenoe,  eructations,  and  pain  ;  more  or  fewer 
of  these  symptoms  concurring,  together  some- 
timeswith  constipation."  U  any  circumstances 
must  concur  to  render  digestion  easy  and  per- 
fect. The  mind  should  be  free  fhim  any  har- 
assing care  or  anxiety;  otherwise  not  only  the 
appetite  is  impaired,  but  the  food  is  digested 
with  difflonlty.  The  food  should  be  thorough- 
ly masticated  and  insalivated.  After  recovery 
fi'om  wasting  diseases,  a  larger  quantity  of  food 
is  required  and  will  be  digested  than  at  ordi- 
nary times.  It  ahonld  be  suited  to  the  digestive 
capacity  of  the  stomach ;  if  the  quantity  be  too 
\  large  or  the  quality  too  rich,  a  sense  of  ftlness 
■  and  weight  in  the  region  of  the  stomach,  nnu- 
I  sea,  heartburn,  and  eructation  of  acid  and  gas- 
eons  matters  follow ;  with  these  aymptoms  the 
I  tongue  becomes  farred,  there  is  some  feveriah- 
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ness,  and  there  is  more  or  less  beodnobe ;  If 
vomitiDg  occurs,  aod  the  ^ecta  contain  bile, 
the  safferer  iu  ordinary  phrase  Is  said  to  have 
had  a  bUioos  attack.  The  fcrod  shoul<l  be  tajien 
at  proper  intervals,  which  are  not  always  the 
Barao  for  alt  persons ;  before  a  second  tneol  ia 
taken,  the  previous  one  should  be  comiiletely 
digested,  and  the  stomach  should  have  a  period 
of  re;)ose.  The  food  ought  not  only  to  be  of  a 
character  which  will  permit  its  easy  digestion 
1>7  the  stomach  and  small  intestines,  bnt  it 
should  also  afford  a  residuum  bullty  and  stimu- 
lating enough  to  maintaJQ  a  regular  action  of 
the  bowels.  When  constipation  is  induced  by 
neglect,  indolent  habits,  or  too  concentrated  a 
diet,  the  stomoch  is  apt  to  suffer,  and  dyspep- 
tic symptoms  follow.  To  all  these  cataes  of 
dyspepiiia  must  be  added  the  abuse  of  ferment- 
ed and  distilled  liquors. — When  dyspepsia  has 
been  induced  by  any  one  of  the  above  mention- 
ed causes,  its  cure  is  to  be  sought  in  the  re- 
moval of  the  cause;  but  this  alone  will  often 
be  found  tedious  or  iDefficient.  In  one  class 
of  oases  a  certain  degree  of  inflammation  of 
the  gastric  mucous  membrane  seems  to  be 
produced.  The  presence  of  food  excites  pain, 
which  continues  ao  long  as  the  food  remains  in 
the  stomach ;  carminatives  or  stimulants,  so  far 


{torn  affording  relief,  a^^avate  the  diatreMl 
In  some  cases  the  diet  must  be  of  the  blandest 
and  most  unstimulating  kind,  and  the  amount 
of  food  rigidiy  limited.  Restricting  the  patient 
to  milk,  diluted  with  an  equal  port  of  lime  wa- 
ter, is  sometimes  attended  by  great  benefit, 
and  farinaceous  articles  are  preferable  to  meat. 
In  another  and  the  larger  class  of  eases,  neither 
infiammation  nor  irritation  is  present,  bnt  the 
powers  of  the  stomach  seem  enfeebled  ;  hero 
stimulants  relieve  the  distress,  and  cause  at 
least  atemporary  improvemenL  In  such  casoa 
a  meat  diet  agrees  better  than  an  exclnsivuly 
farinaceous  one,  and  the  patieot  is  beneRted  by 
bitter  tonics,  as  Colombo,  gentian,  or  quassia. 
Certain  remedies  are  adapted  to  the  r^ief  of 
particular  symptoms ;  acidity  is  relieved  by  the 
use  of  alkalies  and  the  alkaline  earths ;  pnin,  by 
bismuth  and  hy drocjauio  acid ;  flatulent^,  b^ 
carminatives ;  and  constipation,  when  it  can- 
not be  obviated  by  diet  and  attention,  may  call 
forth  the  use  of  some  of  the  purgative  min- 
eral waters,  or  of  small  doses  of  aloes  in 
combination  with  nni  vomica.  It  is  in  these 
oases  that  travel,  combining  relaxation  with 
mental  excitement  and  exercise,  is  partJcnlorly 
serviceable. 
DZIG«EUI.    See  Ass. 
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ETFIE  fifth  letter  and  second  vowel  of  the 
.  Latin  alphabet,  and  of  those  derived  from 
it  It  is  both  short  and  long,  and  iu  the  Greek 
alphabet  has  two  corresponding  forms,  i  ^Uv 
(slender  E),  the  fifth  letter,  and  ira  (long  E), 
the  seventh  letter  (but  counting  eight  if  the 
stigma  be  included),  The  short  and  long  0, 
b  lunpiv  and  !i  atya,  are  analogous  to  them. 
8imonides  is  said  to  have  formed  the  H  (^ra) 
by  donbliog  the  E  (i  ■^iXiii)^  thus  E3,  the  epsi- 
lon  having  before  been  both  short  and  long. 
The  B,  however,  was  made  by  the  Xatins  au 
aspirate,  and  was  employed  to  represent  the 
rough  breathing,  and  the  aspirate  sound  in  e, 
*,  and  X,  as  HoToervM,  Tkalei,  Philcn,  Charon. 
The  protutypea  of  the  aspirated  Greek  letters 
in  question  are  the  Fhcenician  and  Hebrew  Be 
enS  Ch»t.  Indicating  the  most  fieetln^  sound 
of  the  human  voice,  a  mere  breathing  in  mony 
coses,  the  letter  E  is  the  basis  of  the  vowel 
system  and  the  most  protean  of  all  the  vowels, 
as  regards  its  shades  of  sound,  its  convertibili- 
ty, the  modes  in  which  it  is  indicated  in  wri- 
ting, and  the  uses  that  are  made  of  it  in  various 
graphic  systems.  Bnt  few  of  its  peculiarities 
con  here  be  pointed  out.  In  English  it  has 
five  sounds,  called  long-,  short,  open,  obtuse, 
and  obscure,  respectively  as  in  mete,  met,  there, 
her,  and  hrUr.  The  long  English  sound  corre- 
qwnds  to  the  French  and  German  I,  while  the 
French  nasal  E  in  am  and  «n  sonnds  like  the 
English  a  m  mart,  and  that  in  Hen  like  the  a 


ind  of  the  French  sharp  E 


has  two  sounds;  the  open  is  noted  by  Tzere 
(break),  or  two  horizontal  dots  under  the  con- 
sonant ;  the  close  by  Stgol  (grape)  or  three 
dots,  and  two  kinds  of  Sheta  (emptiness),  or 
two  vertical  dots,  the  one  movable  (half  mute), 
the  other  quiescent  (mute).  The  long  E  is  writ- 
ten AI  in  ilciso- Gothic.  In  Greek  the  long 
and  short  E  (s  and  tj)  are  both  either  open  or 


euphonic  means  for  facilitatingthe  utterance  of 
words,  as  in  ettuhlUh,  itablir,  atableeer,  ipiee, 
etpiritu,  etprit,  eteribir,  ierire,  ettado,  etat, 
eilrelta,  itoile,  Ettevan,  and  Stienne.  It  is 
prefixed  for  other  reasons  in  iwivoc,  ecqvU,  and 
many  other  words.  E  frequently  occurs  in- 
stead of  I  in  ancient  Roman  memoriola,  as  on 
the  eotumna  rottrata  of  Dnilius,  on  the  tomb 
of  the  Scipios,  and  in  manoscripts;  thus,  lebe, 
qwue,  r>uiee*ter,fuet,  for  tibi,  quati,  magitter, 
fait.  In  the  Slavic  it  occupies,  as  je«(,  the 
sixth  place  of  the  Bukvitsa  as  well  as  of  the 
Cyrillic  scheme,  and  has  two  sritening  forms 
as  finals  (-er,  -eri)  toward  the  clone  of  the 
alphabet.^ — Barrois  asserts  that  E  signifies  one, 
»nco  it  is  the  initial  of  the  Greek  cif.  As 
an  abbreviation,  E  stands  for  Ennius,  eqve* 
Romanut,  egregius,  emeritut,eTgo,  editio,  OMt, 
electricity,  and  excellence.    The  letters  d.  e. 
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K  Stand  tor  de  tArt ;  q.  e.  d.  for  qvod  trat 
itaotutrandum ;  e.  g.  and  «.  e.  for  exempli 
fratia  aod  exempli  eavta.  Id  gyllogisms,  A  = 
awn'f.  E  =  nej/at.  On  French  cuios  it  deai^- 
nile^Toura;  on  thnae  of  Austria,  Carlsburg  m 
TrsDsjlvania;  on  those  of  Prussia,  Kunigsberg. 
In  Greet,  E  has  the  valne  of  B,  nnd  with  a 
mirb  bebn  it,  of  G,OO0.  According  to  Baro- 
nios.  it  represected  tlie  number  350  in  the  pe- 
rkO  of  the  tlecline  of  classic  lit«ratare.  It  de- 
oatii  the  third  great  interval  in  modem  mnsi- 
rtlDomencIatnre,  or  the  fifth  Btriag  in  the  chro- 
matic scale,  and  is  called  mi  in  vocal  music. 

EltURU,  J«ba,  an  English  divine,  born  in 
Suffolk  in  1636,  died  Jul^  T,  1697.  Ue  was 
» fellow  of  Cambridge,  in  1676  succeeded  Dr. 
I.ightfoot  as  master  of  CHtharinu  hall,  and 
earlj  became  known  by  his  satires  against  the 
ciersjmen  of  his  time.  Ho  wrote  upon  "The 
GruuQils  and  Occasions  of  the  Contempt  of  the 
Ger^  and  Religion,"  which  he  attributed  to 
tbe  inanfficient  salaries  of  clergymen,  and  the 
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rapiilly  through  six  editions,  and  drew  down 
spoB  its  author  abundant  criticisms,  lie  piib- 
lifhed  two  dialogues  upon  IIoLibes's  "State  of 
Snore,"  in  which  he  humorously  attacked  the 
iile&s  of  that  philosopher.  Ad  edition  of  his 
Torks  was  published  in  1714,  in  8  vols.  12nio. 

EIDMEE,  or  EdMer,  on  English  monk  and 
hlHorian,  died  in  1124.  Ho  was  chosen  in 
HSO  bishop  of  St  Andrews  in  Scotland,  but 
the  Scottish  king  refusing  to  allow  his  conse- 
tnOiaa  br  the  arahbisliop  of  Canterbury,  and 
thus  to  admit  the  primacy  of  that  see,  ho  either 
declined  the  bishopric  or  abdicated  It  after  a 
riiort  possession,  and  died  as  a  monk  of  Oan- 
ttrbnry.  Besides  a  life  of  hia  friend  St.  An- 
selm.  contained  in  most  of  his  editions  of  An- 
ielm's  works,  he  wrote  the  lives  of  Wilfred, 
Duistan,  and  other  English  saints;  but  his 
most  valuable  work  is  the  "  History  of  his 
o"n  Times,"  an  account  of  the  principal  events 
Id  England  and  in  the  English  church  from 
lOM  to  1133  (best  ed.  by  Seldon,  1(333). 

EICLE,  a  bird  of  prey,  of  the  order  rap- 
^n,  family /dZeoniJiv,  and  subfamily  aguilint, 
Th»  eagles  have  a  strong  bill,  elevated  at  the 
tnlmeD,  stnught  at  the  base,  and  much  arched 
to  the  tip,  wbich  is  hooked  nnd  sharp;  the 
^fla  ire  compressed,  and  the  lateral  margins 
feaooned;  the  nostrils  are  in  the  cere,  large; 
the  n-iagssre  long  and  acute,  the  third,  fourth, 
Bud  fifth  nuills  usually  the  longest;  the  tail  is 
loD^,  imple,  mostly  ronnded  at  the  end ;  the 
t>Ki  are  long,  either  clothed  with  feathers  to 
tie  base  of  the  toes  as  in  the  golden  eagte,  or 
uked  uid  covered  with  scales  as  in  the  bald 
^e;  the  toes  are  long,  strong,  armed  with 
Isnra,  curved,  and  sharp  claws.  In  the  type 
gtnns  aqnila  (Mcchr.)  belongs  the  golden 
<wie  of  Europe  and  America  {A.  ekrytaitoi, 
Linn.).  The  length  is  about  3  ft.  2  m.,  the 
ejltnt  of  wings  7  ft,  the  bill  along  the  back 
^}  in.,  the  iatiaai^  in.,  and  the  middle  toe  and 


olaw  the  same ;  the  bill  is  very  robast,  angnlar 
above;  the  head  is  moderate,  the  neck  short, 
and  the  body  full ;  the  tarsi  are  feathered  to 
the  toes,  and  tJio  feet  are  very  stout ;  the  mid- 
dle toe  has  a  membrane  at  the  base  connecting 
it  with  the  others.  These  are  the  dimensions 
of  an  adult  female,  the  male  being  considerably 
smaller,  in  conformity  with  tlie  rule  that  in  - 
birds  of  prey  the  females  are  larger  than  the 
males.  The  plumage  is  compact,  imbricated, 
and  glossy ;  ttje  feathers  of  the  neck  and  head 
are  narrow  and  pointed,  and  may  be  erected 
like  a  short  crest ;  the  tail  consists  of  12  broad 
feathers.  In  the  adult  the  bill  is  black  at  the 
tip,  bluish  gray  at  the  base,  the  cere  and  mar- 
gins yellow;  iris  chestnut;  toes  bright  yellow, 
ciaws  black ;  general  color  of  the  plumage 
dark  brown,  glossed  with  purple;  the  hind 
head  and  neCk  light  brownisn  yellow,  the  fea- 
thers with  dark  shafts;  the  wing  coverts  light 
brown ;  primaries  brownish  black ;  tail  round' 


OoUn  E«)e  (AqDlk  duTUfto*}. 

ed,  dark  brown,  lighter  at  the  base,  irregularly 
marked  with  whitish  ;  lower  tail  coverts,  fea- 
thei-n  of  legs  and  tarsi,  yellowish  brown.  Tlie 
immature  bird  is  of  a  deep  brown,  with  the  tail 
white  at  the  base  fur  three  quarters  of  its 
length,  and  dark  at  the  end;  this  is  the  ring' 
tailed  eagle  of  Wilson  and  others ;  the  adult, 
from  its  miyestic  appearance,  is  called  in  Eu- 
rope the  royal  eagle;  the  American  species  is 
considered  distinct  by  some,  and  is  called  A. 
Canaden*i*  (Linn.).  The  golden  eagle  is  rare- 
ly seen  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  United 
States,  diough  specimens  have  been  obtained 
in  all  the  northern  states;  the  species  is  most 
common  in  the  northwest,  on  the  upper  Missis- 
sippi,  and  in  the  mountainous  regions ;  it  is  also 
found  in  the  cold  and  mountainous  districts 
of  northern  Euro)ie  and  Asia.  The  flight  is 
powerful,  though  less  rapid  than  that  of  the 
bald  eagle,  being  ccntinaed  for  hours  in  ma- 
jestic circles  at  a  great  elevation,  and  without 
apparent  exerUoD ;  its  prey  is  not  seized  on 
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the  wing,  bat  is  pounced  npon  on  the  ground 
fhini  a  great  height  with  rarelj  fulin^  preci- 
sion. Its  food  consists  of  joang  fawns,  rac- 
ooons,  hares,  wild  turkejs,  and  other  birds  end 
animals  of  similar  size,  and,  when  hard  preesed 
bj  hanger,  of  carrion;  capable  of  going  seve- 
ral dajs  withoat  food,  it  gorges  itself  when 
opportanit;  offers.  Its  strength  is  great,  its 
weight  about  IS  lbs. ;  it  is  able  to  withstand 
extreme  cold,  and  pureuea  its  pre;  in  the  most 
violent  storms.  The  voice  is  harsh  and  scream- 
ing, and  ver;  lend  at  the  breeding  season.  The 
plumage  doee  not  attain  its  fall  beauty  nntil 
the  fourth  year;  the  American  Indians  are 
fond  uf  using  tbe  tail  feathers  as  ornaments  for 
their  persons,  pipes,  and  weapons.  Tlie  nest 
ia  large,  consists  of  a  rude  collection  of  sticks, 
and  is  placed  on  some  inaccessible  cliff;  tbe 
eggs  are  generally  two,  of  a  dnll  white,  with 
brownish  shades,  8^  in.  long  and  2^  in  diam- 
eter at  the  widest  part;  they  are  laid  in  Febru- 
ary or  March ;  the  young,  when  able  to  pro- 
vide for  themselves,  are  driven  from  the  eyry. 
This  bird  is  long-lived,  indiTidnals,  it  is  said, 
having  been  kept  in  captivity  for  more  than 
a  century.  In  proportion  to  their  size,  the 
eagles  are  less  courageous  and  less  powerful 
than  the  falcons.  The  noble  nature  of  the 
eagle,  like  that  of  the  lion,  is  mostly  a  creation 
of  the  imagination,  founded  on  oiteroal  char- 
acters which  have  so  corresponding  internal 
qnalities;  he  attacks  where  he  is  sure  of  vic- 
tory, gorges  himself  like  a  glutton,  patiently 
bears  forced  abstinence  from  food,  and  at  last 
soils  his  beak  with  carrion;  the  king  bird  and 
the  shriko  are  far  his  superiors  in  bravery,  and 
all  the  qualities  which  have  been  speoially  as- 
samed  for  him  can  be  found  in  great  perfection 
in  many  common  birds.  The  eagle  is  monog- 
amous, and  the  mated  pair  are  generally  not 
far  from  eaoh  other;  the  some  nest  is  used  for 
many  years.  The  scent  of  the  eagle  ia  feeble, 
but  his  sight  is  exceedingly  keen.  Like  the 
condor,  the  eagle  has  been  accused  of  carrying 
off  little  children  to  its  nest,  bat  such  instan- 
ces in  both  birds  most  be  very  rare,  though 
they  may  have  occarred.  Another  species  of 
this  genus  is  the  spotted  or  rough-footed  eagle 
(A.  namia,  Qmel.),  smaller  than  the  golden,  of 
a  brownish  color,  with  black  white-tipped  tail 
and  wings  yellow  spotted;  it  is  fonnd  in  the 
mountains  of  central  and  southern  Europe  and 
northern  Africa,  and  preys  npon  the  smaller 
animals. — In  the  genua  haliallut  (Sav.)  belong 
the  fishing  or  sea  eagles,  the  beat  known  and 
largest  of  which  is  the  bald  or  wbite-beaded 
eagle  (?.  leueocepAalta,  Linn.).  The  bill  is  2{ 
•  in.  long,  very  robust,  convex  above;  tbe  head 
is  large,  and  flat  above ;  neck  abort  and  thick ; 
body  large,  wings  long,  and  tail  rounded ;  tbe 
tarsus  only  8  in.  long,  bare  for  its  lower  two 
thirds,  and  covered  with  large  scalea ;  the  feet 
are  short  and  robust,  and  the  toes  are  free, 
rough,  and  tnbercnions  beneath,  with  very 
■harp  cnrved  clawa.  The  plumage  is  com- 
pact and  imbricated ;  the  feathers  of  the  head, 


neck,  and  breast  are  narrow  and  pointed,  and 
of  the  other  parts  brood  and  rounded ;  there 
is  a  bare  space  between  the  bill  and  eye  with 
a  few  bristly  feathers;  the  eyebrows  ore  bare 
and  very  prominent.  In  the  adnlt  the  bill, 
cere,  iris,  and  feet  are  yellow,  the  first  three 
being  often  almost  white;  the  general  color 
of  the  plumage  ischocolate-browD,  the  feathers 
with  paler  mat^ina ;  the  head,  greater  part  of 
neck,  tail  and  its  coverts,  white ;  the  qnills  are 
brownish  black,  with  lighter  shsfta.  The 
length  is  about  3  ft.,  and  the  extent  of  wings 
T  A. ;  the  female  is  somewhat  larger.  In 
the  young  bird  the  bill  ia  black  above,  bluish 
gray  at  the  end  of  tbe  lower  mandible  ;  the 
feathers,  which  are  white  in  the  adnlt,  are 
dark  brown  like  the  reet  of  tbe  plnmage,  mar- 
gined with  lighter ;  the  head  and  tail  become 
white  between  the  third  and  tonth  year,  ac- 
cording to  circnmstancee.  It  is  very  generally 
distribnted  over  North  America.   lUosnalfood 


Bold  E^ls  (HilMtni  IsoooMpltfliu). 

is  flah,  but  it  eats  tbe  flesh  of  aniraala  when 
it  can  get  it,  and  often  seizes  small  quadrupeds 
and  birds  of  inferior  flight,  and  when  prMed 
hv  hnnger  will  feed  on  decaying  corcassefl. 
When  the  Ssh  hawk  fallows  the  shoals  of  fiih 
in  the  rivers  in  spring,  the  eagle  sita  watching 
from  the  top  of  a  tall  tree ;  aa  soon  as  the  for- 
mer rises  with  a  fish,  and  bends  his  course  for 
the  shore  to  devour  it,  the  latter  mounts  above 
him,  and  forces  him  to  give  np  his  prey;  the 
eagle  closes  his  wings,  drops  down  with  great 
quickness,  and  seizes  the  fish  before  it  reaches 
the  water.  The  flight  of  this  binl  is  very  ms- 
jeatic,  accomplished  by  easy  flappings;  itssib 
along  with  extended  wings,  ano,  according  to 
Audubon,  can  ascend  nntil  it  disappears  from 
view,  without  any  apparent  motion  of  tbe 
wings  or  tail ;  and  IVom  tbe  greatest  heights  it 
descends  with  a  rapidity  which  cannot  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  eye.  All  authors  are  agreed  as 
to  the  cowardice  of  the  eagle  when  it  is  hmI- 
denly  surprised  or  meets  with  unexpected  re- 
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Btmoe ;  a  guiM  cock  put  into  a  cage  with  a 
fall-giY»a  mole  at  onoe  attacked  the  eagle  and 
b«it  him  in  the  most  approved  nianner,  and 
even  the  common  cock  has  fairlj  pot  tliia  cow- 
uiilf  bird  to  flight  The  females  are  some- 
whtt  larger,  braver,  and  fiercer  than  the  males. 
lite  the  golden  eagles,  these  birds  lire  to  a 
grttt  age.  They  are  generallj  seen  in  pairs, 
ind  ihe  iitiioD  appiears  to  last  for  life.  Along 
tbe  Boathem  Uisaissippi  incubation  commences 
in  itnaasy  \  the  nest  la  placed  on  the  top  of  a 
Ull  tree,  and  not  oa  cliffs  like  the  golden 
ttgle'a ;  it  ia  mdel;  made  of  sticks,  tarf,  weeds, 
ud  iiio«e,  S  or  6  ft.  in  diameter,  used  year  after 
THT,  and  added  to  annually.  The  egga  are 
iMuilv  tiro,  of  a  dnll  white  color.  Tbe  attaoh- 
mentof  tbe  old  birds  tt>  their  yomig  is  great 
Tbe  weight  of  the  adnlt  male  is  from  t(  to  9 
Ibi.,  that  of  the  female  from  8  to  13.  The 
flesh  of  tbe  yonng  is  siud  to  be  palatable,  bav- 
iog  the  taste  of  reaL  Franklin,  as  quoted  bj 
induboo,  laments  that  this  bird  should  have 
teeo  selected  as  the  emblem  of  the  United 
Sutes,  OB  account  of  its  cowardice,  tyranny, 
ud  general  iU  condition.  As  ot>Borved  in  con- 
flntmeot,  the  female  not  only  attacks  and 
tbusea  the  male,  but  stretches  her  wings  to  the 
utmost  extent,  attempting  to  cover  with  them 
nerT  piece  of  food  placed  in  the  cage.  The 
name  of  bald  eagle  is  realty  a  misnomer,  as  the 
bead  is  as  thickly  feathered  ae  in  any  species ; 
the  proper  name  is  white-headed  eagle.^The 
lard  of  Washington  [H.  Wathingtonii,  Aud.) 
'u  Grat  described  by  Andubon  ("  Omitholo- 
pul  Biography,"  vol.  i.,  p.  66),  and  seems  not 
to  tiave  been  seen  by  any  other  ornithologist ; 
be  flret  saw  it  on  the  upper  Mississippi  in 
Febnury,  IB14 ;  a  few  years  after  he  met  with 
1  piir  near  the  Ohio  river  in  Kentucky,  which 
bid  built  their  nest  on  a  range  of  high  clifis ; 
tao  years  after  the  discovery  of  tlie  nest  he 
Uled  a  male  which  was  tlie  sabjent  of  his  de- 
KriptioD;  alter  this  be  saw  two  other  pairs 
UBT  the  Ohio  river.  The  flight  of  this  is  said 
to  be  different  from  that  of  the  white-headed 
otrie,  tbe  former  encircling  a  greater  spac& 
Niliog  nearer  tbe  surface  of  the  earth,  and 
dirting  spirall;  upon  its  prey.  The  bill  was 
blDlsh  black,  with  pale  edges;  the  iris  oheat- 
■Dt-brewn;  upperpsrt  of  the  head,  hind  neck, 
Wk.  scapulars,  rump,  tail  coverts,  and  poste- 
rior tibial  feathers,  blackish  brown,  with  a 
•"PP"?  glcss  ;  the  throat,  fore  neck,  breast, 
■udxbdonien  light  brownish  yellow,  each  feath- 
er blackish  brown  in  the  centre ;  wing  coverts 
Kflit  grajish  brown,  those  next  the  body  np- 
pnocbing  the  color  of  the  back;  prtinariesand 
till  dwk  brown;  anterior  tibial  feathers  grayish 
bnvD.  The  length  is  given  at  8  ft.  T  in.,  ez- 
toit  of  wings  10  ft.  2  in.,  bill  3t  in.,  tarsus  i\ 
iii~  and  the  weight  1^  lbs. ;  this  was  a  male, 
^  of  course  tbe  female  would  have  lieen  con- 
nderably  Isrger.  Though  this  bird  is  general- 
ly »iaiitted  Bs  a  species  on  the  authority  of 
AadnboD,  msuy  ornithologists  do  not  r^^  it 
.  H  such ;  and  from  Aadntwo's  own  testimony 
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there  seems  safficient  gronnd  for  doubting  the 

validity  of  the  species. — The  white-tailed  or 
cinereons  sea  eagle  of  Europe  {H.  aHieilla, 
Linn.),  the  young  of  which  Audabon  thinks 
bears  the  greatest  resemblance  to  his  bird  of 
Washington,  has  at  this  age  a  blackish  bill ; 
head  and  hind  neck  dark  brown,  with  white 
markings,  disappearing  with  age;  fore  neck 
and  breast  brown,  with  brownish  white  marks; 
general  color  of  the  plumage  light  brown,  with 
a  dark  streak  on  the  middle  of  eacli  feather. 
In  the  old  bird  the  bill  becomes  yellow,  the 
general  plumage  grayiali  brown,  palest  on  tbe 
head  and  neck,  and  the  tail  white ;  the  length 
is  a  ft,  and  the  extent  of  wings  6  ft.  9  in. 
This  species,  called  also  osprey,  ossifrage,  and 
pygargas,  is  distributed  over  the  northern  por- 
tions of  tbe  old  world ;  it  feeds  principally  on 
fish,  like  onr  white-headed  eagle,  forcing  the 
fish  bawk  to  provide  for  it.  It  prefers  cold 
climates,  and  the  vicinity  of  the  sea,  though  it 
viuts  tbe  interior  rivers  and  lakes:  when  nn- 


Clnenout  Sm  £>gle  (HiUc^tu  DbldUi). 

able  to  obt^n  fisb,  it  feeds  npon  sea  birds, 
young  seals,  and  any  anall  animals  which  it  can 
'  surprise.  Its  flight  is  nuther  so  elevated  nor 
I  so  rapid  as  that  of  the  previunsly  described 
species.  The  nest  is  placed  on  cliffs  near  the 
sea,  and  the  eggs  are  two,  of  a  dirty  white 
color;  incubation  takes  place  in  April. — The 
northern  sea  eagle  {H.  petagietu,  Pallas)  is  tbe 
:  largest  of  the  family,  and  inhabits  the  islands 
i  of  Alaska  and  northeastern  Asia.  The  total 
I  length  of  tlie  female  is  8)  ft. ;  the  wings  are 
'  shorter  than  usual,  and  tlie  tail  is  wedge- 
I  shaped.  In  the  adult'tbe  bill  and  the  legs  are 
I  yellow ;  tbe  general  plumage  brownish  black, 
I  with  a  large  frontal  space,  greater  wing  cov-  . 
I  erts,  abdomen,  and  tail,  white.  In  the  young 
I  the  tail  is  white,  with  brownish  black  marks, 
I  the  quills  black,  the  secondaries  and  tertjaries 
I  white  at  their  bases;  other  parts  dull  brownish 
I  black.  It  is  a  fishing  eagle,  though  it  ooca- 
'  sionally  captures  birds  and  qnadrupeds.  Ac- 
I  cording  to  Pallas,  it  breeds  in  northeastern 
I  Asia. — There  are  several  genera  of  amaller 
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eagles,  as  th«  crested  eagles  (^maltus,  Vieill.). 
The  black-tafted  eagle  {S.  omatai,  Daad.)isas 
large  ns  a  rnven,  black,  with  a  long  tult  bang- 
ing from  the  occipnt,  and  the  edge  of  tlie  wings 
and  bands  under  the  tail  wbitieh;  the  oreet  is 
mixed  with  white ;  the  thighs  and  tarsal  feath- 
ers banded  with  block  and  white;  tarsus  feath- 
ered to  the  toes;  it  inhabits  Sontb  America. 


BeptUo  Eagle  (HotphDui  orubltliigi). 

Other  species  are  found  in  Africa  and  the 
Indian  archipelago,  where  thej  live  in  jungles 
and  woods,  {mnncing  on  iiheoHonta,  hares,  and 
sitDllar  animals  nassing  underneath  ;  they  also 
seize  prey  on  tie  wing.  The  reptile  eagles 
(morphaiii,  Cuv.)  are  peculiar  to  South  Amer- 
ica; they  live  in  the  forests,  feeding  on  rep- 
tiles, small  animals,  and  hinla,    A  well  known 


Brulllu  Eagle,  vr  Cmcsrm  (Polj^bonii  thinu). 

species  is  the  M,  vrvhitinga  (Gmel.);  this  is 
htock,  ivitlioot  a  crest,  mmp  and  lower  part 
of  the  tail  white;  the  lonH  tarsi  ore  bare  of 
feothers.  The  harpy  eagles  (Rcnns  thrataitv*. 
Gray,  or  horpyia,  Vieill.)  are  peculiar  to  South 
America;  they  will  be  described  in  ihe  article 
Habpt.  The  s[,en\i» pandion  (Sav.)  will  be  de- 
scribed nnder  Pish  Uawk,  the 


of  tbe  beet  known  species. — The  caracani,  or 

Brazilian  eagle,  does  not  belong  to  the  aquili- 
nis,  but  to  tbe  polyboriiia,  a  subfamily  coming 
nearest  .to  tbevnltnres;  this  bird  (polyborua 
tharuM,  Molina)  is  of  vsrious  shades  of  brown, 
with  streaks  and  mottlings  of  brownish  black ; 
wings  barred  with  white,  and  tbe  tail  coverts 
dull  white  barred  with  dusky;  tail  grayish 
white,  with  IG  narrow  bars  and  a  terminal 
band  of  blackish  brown  ;  the  length  is  about  S 
ft,  and  the  extent  of  win(^  4  ft.,  the  bill  2\  in. 
It  is  found  from  Florida  to  Brazil,  and  it  feeds 
on  carcasses,  small  reptiles,  and  birds;  it  has 
the  habits  of  the  tuIlufcs,  with  the  additional 

Kwer  of  carrying  prey  in  its  talons;  it  walks 
e  the  tnrkey  buzzard ;  its  flight  is  rapid  and 
gracefuL — The  eagle,  in  mythology,  is  the  sa- 
cred bird  of  tbe  Uiodoo  Visbnu  and  of  the 
Greek  Zena.  In  the  Boraan  ceremony  of 
apotheous  an  eagle  ascended  from  the  burning 
catafalque,  and  was  )>eiieTed  to  bear  the  Bonl 
of  tbe  deceased  to  OlympuH.  In  the  Scandi- 
navian mythology,  it  is  the  bird  of  wiadom,  and 
sits  in  the  boughs  of  the  tree  yggdratiU, — Tbe 
Etruscans  were  the  first  who  adopted  the  eagle 
as  tbe  symbol  of  royal  power,  and  bore  its 
image  as  a  standard  at  the  head  of  their 
armies.  From  the  time  of  Uarine  it  was  the 
principal  emblem  of  the  Roman  republic,  and 
tiie  only  standard  of  the  Icf^ons.  It  was  repre- 
sented with  outspread  wings,  and  was  nsually 
of  silver  till  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  who  mode 
it  of  gold,  'i'he  double-headed  esgle  was  in 
use  among  the  Byzantine  emperors,  to  indi- 
cate, it  is  said,  their  claim  to  the  empire  both 
of  the  East  and  the  West ;  it  was  adopted  in  the 
14th  century  by  the  German  emperors,  nod  af- 
terward appeared  on  the  arms  of  Ruaitia.  The 
arms  of  Prussia  are  distinguished  by  the  Uack 
eagle,  and  those  of  Poland  bore  the  white.  The 
white-headed  eogle  is  the  emblematic  device  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  is  the  badge  of  the 
order  of  the  Cincinnati,  and  is  figured  on  coins. 
Napule<m  adopted  the  esgle  for  the  emblem  of 
imperial  France;  it  was  not,  however,  repre- 
sented in  heraldic  style,  but  in  its  nstnral  form, 
with  the  thunderbolts  of  Jupiter.  It  was  dis- 
used under  the  Bourbons,  but  was  restored  by 
a  decree  of  Louis  Napoleon  (Jan.  1,  1852). 

EAGLE,  a  gold  coin  of  the  United  States,  of 
the  value  of  $10,  first  coined  in  17U5,  as  pro- 
vided by  the  Oct  of  congress  of  April  2,  1793, 
of  the  fineness  of  22  carats  (916}  thousandths), 
and  weighing  2T0  grains,  thus  containing  247^ 
grains  of  pure  gold.  The  silver  dollar  con- 
tained ot  the  some  time  3711- grains  pare  silver, 
the  ratio  of  valuation  of  Silver  to  gold  being 
OS  15  to  1.  An  onoce  of  pure  gold  being 
worth  more  than  15  of  silver  in  Europe,  onr 
gold  coins  continued  to  be  exported  until  the 
act  of  June  28,  1834,  substituted  the  ratio  of 
16  to  I  by  reducing  the  fineness  of  the  eagle 
to  S99|*|7  thousandths,  snd  its  weight  to  258 
grains,  being  2:)2  grains  pure  gold.  By  the 
act  of  Jan.  18,  1S37,  the  fineness  of  the  entile, 
as  of  all  the  other  gold  and  silver  ooina,  was 
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tmed  to  900  tfaoosandthB,  its  weight  retnaio- 
ing  u  before,  258  graiiiB,  of  irhicb  232,^  were 
pure  gotd ;  and  at  these  rates  it  continueH  to 
be  coined.  There  u-e  also  a  half  eagle,  first 
cMned  ID  1790,  a  quarter  eagle,  lint  corned  in 
1796.  and  a  double  eagle,  first  coined  in  1849. 
TiifW  miDB  nre  a  legal  tender  for  all  snms. 
Tbe  nnmber  of  coins  of  each  kind  produced 
at  the  mint  and  branches  Irom  their  organlza- 
tloD  to  June  30,  18T3,  is  as  follows: 
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The  total  nnmber  of  pieces  is  62,267,056,  valued 
U  (798,108.682  50.    (See  Coixe.) 

EMLB  WOOD,  a  fragrant  wood  containing 
an  abundance  of  reun  and  an  essential  uil, 
liiicblj  eateemcd  for  its  perfume  bj  Asiatics, 
niio  bom  it  as  incense.  Tbe  tree  from  which 
it  19  obtained  is  n  natire  of  tbe  East  Indies, 
and  belongs  to  the  genus  aquilaria.  There 
ire  three  varieties,  A.  Malaceentis  or  otala, 
iidigenoas  to  Malacca  and  Siam,  where  it  is 
railed  gam*,  and  to  which  the  name  eagle 
wood isniore generally  ^plied;  A.agalloekum, 
i  Itiye  tree  with  alternate  lance-shaped  stalked 
leaves,  a  native  of  Sillict,  where  it  is  called 
<iQt<iT,  supposed  to  he  the  ealambae  or  agallo- 
riiiai  of  the  ancients;  and  A.  lemindaria,  a 
iree  vbose  wood  is  white  and  inodorona  in 
a  hfaltbj  state,  but  when  attacked  hj  a  dis- 
«aK  to  which  it  is  subject  becomes  colored  and 
p\t»  oat  a  powerliil  scent.  Tlie  Cochin  Chi- 
Det«  are  said  to  make  their  paper  from  its  burk. 
Ea^e  wood  Is  largely  used  in  India  and  Siain, 
bt  the  greater  part  of  it  is  exported  to  China. 
A«o(ding  to  French  authorities,  it  was  burned 
uaperfonie  in  the  imperial  palace  in  the  time 
of  ^apo1eon  I.  In  India  it  is  used  also  as  a 
nreforthe  gout,  and  it  is  sometimes  prescribed 
inEnropein  rheumatic  affections.  Its  Malayan 
name  is  agila,  whence  the  wood  was  called  by 
tbe  Porlngneae  pdo  d'agita,  which  became 
corrnpled  into  pdo  d'aguila,  and  finally  pSo 
iaqvUa  or  eagle  wood. 

EU,  the  organ  of  hearing.  Atiatonuate  di- 
vide it  into  the  citemal,  the  middle,  and  the 
intensl  ear.  The  first  consists  of  the  visible 
tituual  organ,  a  cartilaginous  and  fleshy  struc- 
ture^ of  the  form  best  adapted  to  collect  the 
ttmoepberic  vibrations,  and  tbe  meatus  or  tu- 
War  opening  Icadin);  to  tbe  tympanum.  The 
tyinpannm  is  a  firm  fibrous  membrane  stretched 
aiToss  this  opening,  whose  office,  as  its  name 
iiDpliea,  is  to  commnnicate  vibrations  like  the 
head  of  a  drum.  Tbe  middle  ear  is  a  cavity 
about  tbe  form  and  size  of  a  kidney  bean  ; 
From  its  lower  point  a  tubular  canal  descends 
to  the  side  of  the  pharynx,  where  it  terminates 
in  a  trompet-Iike  expansion ;  this  canal  is  called 
ibe  Eustachian  tnbe.  Across  tbe  middle  ear 
i*  stretched  a  chain  of  three  smalt  bones,  con- 
neci«d  with  each  other  by  cartilage  and  ten- 
don. These  are  the  malleut  or  raallet,  the 
r'nnu  or  anvil,  and  the  »tape»  or  stirmp,  each 
turned  from  some  fancied  resemblance.  Tbe 
TOt.  VL — 23 


office  of  this  chain,  which  is  attached  to  the 

tympanum  at  one  end,  and  to  tbe  membrane 
covering  the/oraTneii  ora^e  at  the  other,  is  to 
transmit  the  vibrations  of  the  air;  to  aid  in 
this,  they  are  controlled  by  three  minute  mos- 
dee,  which  serve  to  regulate  the  tensiun  of  Ihe 
membrane  of  the  tympanum,  and  the  pressure 
of  the  stapes  against  the  membrane  of  the 
foramen  ovale.  The  internal  ear,  also  called 
tbe  labyrinth,  to  which  the  external  and  mid- 
dle ear  are  but  the  anterooma,  cun^sta  of  the 
vestibule,  the  tliree  scmicircuLir  canals,  and 
tbe  coobleo.  The  vestibule  is  an  irregular 
cavity  shut  out  from  the  middle  ear  by  the 
membrane  covering  the  foramen  ovale,  and 
communicating  with  the  semicircular  canals 
by  five  openings,  two  of  these  canals  being 
joined  at  one  end.    The  cochlea,  as  its  name 


^ 


implies,  is  a  bony  structure  resembling  in  form 
a  snail  shell ;  internally  it  is  divided  by  a  lam- 
ina, bo^y,  ligamentous,  and  muscular,  into  two 
cavitieis  called  the  leala  rettibuli  and  tbe  icala 
tympani,  which  communicate  at  the  top  of  the 
cochlea,  in  a  curved  channel  called  the  kfli- 
eostrema.  The  modiolvi.  or  bony  asia  of  the 
cochlea,  has  numerous  orifices,  through  which 
pass  the  filaments  of  the  auditory  nerve.  The 
whole  internal  ear  is  lined  with  a  delicate  se- 
rous membrane,  containing  a  fluid  called  peri- 
lymph. Within  tbe  vestibule  and  the  semicir- 
cular canals,  wo  find  the  membranous  laby- 
rinth ;  in  the  vestibule  it  consists  of  two  mem- 
branous sacs,  one  called  the  utrienlia  end  the 
other  the  taeeulut,  communicating  with  each 
other  and  extending  in  slender  tubes  through 
the  semicircular  canals,  of  which  they  only 
occupy  about  one  third;  in  the  vestibule  and 
in  the  ampullce  of  the  semicircular  canals  these 
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saos  receive  the  nerrons  fllameDts,  and  are  thus 

connected  with  the  serous  membrsne  tioing 
the  labyrinth,  but  everywhere  else  they  are 
free,  and  separated  from  it  by  the  perilymph, 
while  their  cavities  contain  a  similar  fluid  called 
endolymph.  In  the  vestibular  portion  is  found 
a  crystalline  powder,  proved  by  chemical  ei- 
perimenl  to  be  carbonate  of  lime,  and  denom- 
inated otolith;  the  office  of  this  is  supposed 
to  be  to  commanicato  the  vibrations  to  the 
nervous  sarfacea.  The  filiimeuts  of  the  audi- 
tory nerve  terminate  by  loops,  or  minute  points, 
in  the  saoculus,  the  utriculus,  the  ampulhe  of 
the  membranous  semicircidar  oaaais,  and  the 
membranous  lamina  which  divides  the  cochlea. 
In  the  process  of  hearing,  the  vibrations  of  the 
atmosphere,  caused,  we  will  say,  by  touching 
one  of  the  keys  of  a  piano,  pass  toward  the 
external  ear,  where  they  are  collected  and 
concentrated  by  its  pecidiar  form  and  struc- 
ture: thus  concentrate<l,  they  pass  along  tlie 
canal  to  the  tympanum,  where  they  produce 
a.  vibration;  tliis  vibration  is  communicated  by 
the  chain  of  bones  to  the  membrane  covering 


and  thus  reaches  the  nervous  surface,  which 
expanded  over  the  whole  labyrinth,  und  pro- 
duces the  sensation  of  aonad.  The  internal 
and  middle  ear  are  situated  wholly  within  the 
temporal  bone,  which  is  here  mnoh  thicker 
and  harder  than  elsewhere,  in  order  to  protect 
the  delicate  and  complicat«d  structure  from 
injury. — In  the  article  Draf  and  Dumb  we 
have  spoken  in  general  terms  of  the  causes 
whicii  induce  deafness;  but  we  moy  say  here 
that  while  congenital  deafness  is  usually  the 
result  of  deficiency  or  malformation  of  some 
portion  of  the  orgsji,  thus  preventing  the  trans- 
mission of  the  vibration  or  sound  wave,  acoi- 
dental  deafness  usually  arises  from  muooas 
secretions,  the  result  of  inflammation,  clogging 
or  thickening  the  membranes  of  the  middle 
ear,  or  ulceration  attacking  the  little  bones 
and  causing  their  disuharge ;  inflammation  of 
the  serous  membrane  of  the  labyrinth ;  or 
paralysis  of  the  auditory  nerve.  As  may  be 
supposed,  the  cure  of  complete  deafness  is  ex- 
ceedingly rare. — The  sense  of  huaring-,  like 
most  of  the  senses,  is  capable  of  a  much  high- 
er cultivation  tlian  is  generally  given  to  it. 
The  blind,  to  whom  touch  and  hearing  make 
up  in  part  for  the  loss  of  vision,  acquire  re- 
markable powers  of  hearing.  They  will  hear 
a  footstep  or  the  opening  of  a  door  at  a  dis- 
tance at  whioh  ordinary  persons  cannot  dis- 
tinguish a  sound.  In  some  brain  aflections 
there  is  more  or  less  morbid  sensitiveness  i 
hearing;  and  in  that  condition  of  the  nervoi 
system  brought  on  by  long  continued  and  ii 
tense  excitement,  and  which  often  terminates 
in  insanity,  the  same  phenomenon  is  obse: 
— The  form  of  the  external  ear  varies  i 
rially  ia  different  races  of  men,  and  still 
in  the  animal  tribes.  In  the  CoDoaman 
it  ia  of  moderate  «ze,  well  formed,  and  neither 
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very  prominent  nor  preased  oloael;  to  the  head. 
In  the  Malay  and  Mongolian  it  is  large,  ill- 
proportioned,  the  lobe  naturally  long,  ^d  the 
whole  ear  standing  oat  prominently;  in  the 
Indian  race  the  conformation  is  ^milar  to  the 
Mongolian,  though  leas  prominent :  in  the 
negro  the  ear  is  flat,  broad,  and  adheres  so 
closely  to  the  head  as  to  give  the  idea  of  hav- 
ing been  fastened  there  by  a  bandage.  Of  the 
inferior  animals,  the  mammalia  only  have  on 
external  ear;  in  birds  it  is  merely  a  small 
orifice;  in  fishes,  when  it  exists,  it  is  covered 
by  the  skin,  as  it  is  also  in  reptiles.  The  va- 
riety in  its  form  in  mammals  extends  even  to 
difi*erent  varieties  of  the  same  «nimaL  The 
drooping  ear  of  the  King  Charles  and  other 
spaniels  contrasts  forcibly  with  the  erect  prom- 
inent ear  of  the  foxhoond  and  the  Esquimanz 
dog;  and  both  differ  greatly  from  the  short 
open  ear  of  the  bulldog.  The  horse  has  &  sen- 
sitive and  well  formed  ear,  thungh  of  small 
size;  while  the  ass,  with  no  better  powers  of 
hearing,  is  supplied  with  long  aural  sjtpendages 
which  seem  most  adapted  for  fans.  The  ele- 
phant has  a  small  oar  as  compared  with  his 
great  size,  though  the  flap  of  skin  which  pro- 
tects it  is  of  considerable  dimenaioss.  The 
camivora  generally  have  small  hut  very  quick 
ears,  and  Uiey  usually  possess  erectile  power, 
which  enables  them  to  throw  them  into  ahapes 
in  which  they  will  most  readily  catch  the 
sound  wave.  The  mole,  though  his  ear  is 
hardly  discernible  in  the  fine  fur  which  cover* 
it,  is  yet  very  quick  of  hearing.  Of  all  tlie 
mammals,  the  bat  tribe  possess  the  largest 
ears  in  nroportion  to  the  size  of  their  bodiea, 
the  phyllottomuM  and  the  megademi*  in  par- 
ticnlar  being  provided  with  tbeae  appendages 
so  large  as  to  form  nearly  one  third  of  the  su- 
perficial extent  of  their  bodies.  Among  savage 
and  half-civilized  tribes  the  idea  prevtuls  that 
the  lengthening  of  the  lobe  of  the  ear  by  heavy 
ornaments,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  perfo- 
rations .made  for  attaching  them,  both  add 
greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  wearer.  In  the 
Burmeae  statues  of  Gaudama  he  is  represented 
in  a  sitting  posture,  and  the  lobes  of  his  ears 
extend  to  the  level  of  his  lap.  Amon^  the 
African  tribes  the  perforation  in  the  ear  is  en- 
larged so  that  a  stick  an  inch  or  more  in  diani' 
eter  may  be  thrust  through  it,  and  some  of 
tliem  use  the  ear  instead  of  a  pocket  to  carry 
small  articles. 

£1KL,  the  most  ancient  title  of  nobility  used 
in  Great  Britain.  Under  the  early  Saxon  kings 
the  powerful  nobles  to  whose  charge  shires  or 
territories  bod .  been  committed  were  called 
ealdortaen,  literally  elder  men  (whence  the 
modem  alderman),  a  term  equivalent  to  the 
Latin  tenior  or  ttnator,  and  given  in  Latin 
documents  as  prineep*,  dux,  or  eomei.  The 
Danes  subsequently  applied  the  term  eork, 
which  «gnified  originally  a  man  of  noble  birth, 
as  opposed  to  the  eeorl  or  churl,  to  the  same 
men  who  had  borne  the  title  of  ealdormen. 
The  Saxon  earl  derived  his  title  solely  from  his 
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office,  vUch  was  originaJlj  in  ttie  gift  of  ths 
cTourn,  and  in  recompense  for  his  eurvicea  re- 
ceived a  part  of  the  revenues  of  liis  province 
CO  Ms  own  use.  Toward  the  clo»e  of  the  Sason 
djluiatj  these  proviacial  govenjurs  not  only 
gieatlT  enlarged  their  aathority,  but  claimed 
ihe  dignitj  as  hereditary;  and  in  the  time  of 
Edwsrd  the  Confessor  the  whole  kingdom  was 
diiided  between  five  powerfal  earls,  including 
Godnin  and  his  sons  Harold  and  ToBti,  of 
Thorn  Harold  subsequently  usurped  the  throne. 
After  the  Norman  conqnest  the  territorial  pos- 
jtifioni  of  tlie  Saxon  nobilitj  were  declared 
forfeited,  and  with  many  newly  creat«d  fiefs 
sere  distributed  among  the  chief  followers  of 
Willidzn  the  Conqueror,  who  thereupon  sever- 
ally lanmed  the  title  of  oonnt,  from  the  Latin 
eaart.  Bnt  this  title  was  very  soon  replaced 
by  the  old  one  of  earl,  while  the  territory  from 
which  the  new  dignitary  received  his  name 
or  orer  which  he  exercised  jurisdiction  was 
ibmcefbrtb  called  a  county,  iDst«ad  of  a  shire 
19  previously  nnder  the  Saxons,  and  the  con- 
sort of  the  earl  became  a  countess.  According 
to  Cniise,  there  were  three  aorta  of  earldoms 
under  the  early  Norman  kings:  the  first  and 
bluest,  where  the  dignity  was  annexed  to  tlie 
pcmession  of  a  whole  oonnty,  with  the  jura 
Italia,  in  whicli  case  the  county  became  a 
cnan^  palatine,  and  the  person  created  earl 
of  it  exercised  all  the  authority  of  a  sovereign ; 
tb«  next,  where  the  earl  was  entitled  to  the 
third  part  of  the  revenues  of  the  county  court ; 
ud  the  third,  where  a  tract  of  land  was  erect- 
ed inio  a  county  and  granted  with  civil  and 
oirninal  juriadiction  to  be  held  per  MTviti'um 
wiu  comitatvt.  This  statement,  however,  is 
(^  to  controversy,  and  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  is 
of  opinion  that  the  Norman  earls,  excepting  in 
the  conntiefl  palatine,  poesessed  no  Jurisdiction 
orer  the  counties  from  which  they  were  de- 
nominated, the  dignitj  being  of  a  nature  alto- 
gether pereonaL  At  present  tJie  tjtie  conveys 
DO  local  jurisdiction  or  revenne,  and  is  no 
kmger  confined  to  the  names  of  counties,  but 
may  be  derived  from  those  of  towns  or  villages, 
Of  of  familiea.  It  remained  the  highest  he- 
reditaiy  ^gnity  in  En^^and  nntil  the  reign  of 
Edirard  III.,  when  the  first  dukedom  was 
created,  and  is  now  the  third  order  of  the 
Britiih  nobility,  being  next  below  that  of  mar- 
qIli^  and  above  that  of  viscount.  The  style  of 
tn  earl  is  "  right  honorable,"  and  he  is  officially 
addressed  by  the  orown  as  "oor  rit;ht  trusty 
and  Tell  beloved  cousin,"  an  appellation  at- 
tributed to  Henry  IV.,  who  had  his  own  rea~ 
KUH  for  flattering  the  powerful  earls,  with 
Bfarly  all  of  whom  he  is  said  to  have  been  al- 
fitd  by  birth  or  marriage,  by  fVequent  allusions 
to  the  reUtionahip.  He  bears  also  on  some 
oecanons  the  title  of  "  most  noble  and  puissant 
prince."  The  coronet  of  an  earl  conusta  of  a 
circle  of  gold  chased  as  Jewelled,  upon  which 
rise  eight  pyramidical  points,  gold,  each  point 
bearing  a  Itu^e  mlver  ball,  while  betweeu  the 
poialadoee  to  the  rim  of  the  coronet  are  straw- 
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berry  leaves  of  gold.  The  cap  is  of  crimson 
velvet  with  turned  ermine  and  a  golden  tassel. 
Earls  are  now  created  by  letters  patent,  in 
place  of  the  old  practice  by  which  the  sove- 
reign ^rded  on  the  eword  of  the  new  ear]  and  . 
invested  him  with  mantle  and  coronet.  In 
18T2  there  were  110  earls  (and  one  countess) 
in  the  peerage  of  Great  Bntain,  including  83 
Scotch  and  21  Irish  earls ;  besides  which  there 
were  84  earls  in  the  Scotch  and  20  in  the  Irish 
peerage;  9  Scotch  and  10  Irish  carls  had  seats 
in  the  house  of  lords  as  representative  peers. — 
TheEisLMAKsnALisanotiicerof  state  in  Eng- 
land, who  directs  important  ceremonies,  takes 
cognizance  of  matters  relating  to  honor,  arms, 
and  pedigree,  and  proclaims  the  declaration  of 
war  or  of  peace.  The  office  was  established  in 
the  reign  of  Richard  11.,  who  conferred  it  upon 
Thomas  Mowbray,  earl  of  Nottingham,  and  is 
now  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Howard,  the 
head  of  which,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  is  the 
present  earl  marshal  of  England. 

EARLE.  L  FlhiT,  an  American  inventor, 
bom  in  Leicester,  Mass.,  Dec.  17,  1762,  died 
there,  Nov.  19. 1832.  In  1786  he  became  con- 
nected with  Edmund  Snow  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  machine  and  hand  cards  for  carding 
cotton  and  wool.  Mr.  Earle  at  first  made 
them  by  hand,  but  soon  invented  the  machine 
still  in  use  for  their  manufacture,  by  which  the 
labor  of  a  man  for  IG  hours  could  he  performed 
in  as  many  minutes.  Aside  from  his  inventive 
genius,  he  deserves  a  record  for  his  extensive 
attaiomentsiu  science  and  literature.  IL  FIfaT* 
an  American  phyucian,  son  of  the  preceding, 
horn  iu  Leicester,  Haas.,  Bee.  81,  1801).  He 
was  educated  at  the  Friends'  school  in  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  where  he  was  subsequently  em- 
ployed as  a  teacher.  He  received  his  diploma 
of  M.  D.  in  1S87,  and  in  1840  was  appointed 
rew-dent  physician  of  the  insane  hospital  at 
Frankford,  Pa.,  where  he  remained  about  two 
years.  In  1844  he  was  appointed  physician  to 
the  asylum  for  the  insane'at  Bloomingdale,  N. 
Y.,  where  he  remained  till  April,  1849,  when 
be  visited  the  insane  hospitals  of  England,  Bel- 
gium, Germany,  Austria,  Poland,  and  a  part 
of  those  of  France.  In  1847  he  declined  an 
appointment  of  visiting  physician  to  the  New 
York  city  lunatic  asylum,  but  accepted  it  in 
18G8.  In  1841  he  pubhshed  a  small  volume  of 
poems  entitled  "Marathon  and  other  Poema;" 
and  in  the  same  year  "  Visit  to  thirteen  Asj- 
lums  for  the  Insane  in  Europe."  In  1848  he 
published  the  "  History,  Description,  and  Sta- 
tistics of  the  Bloomingdale  Asylum."  After 
his  return  from  his  second  European  tour,  he 
published  in  the  "American  Journal  of  In- 
sanity" a  series  of  articles  on  institutions  for 
the  insane  in  Germany  and  Austria,  which 
were  gnbseqneutly  collected  in  a  volume. 
Another  series  of  articles  on  "Bloodletting  in 
Mental  Disorders"  was  published  in  1864.  His 
other  contributions  to  tne  medical  and  psycho- 
lo^caljoumalsare  verynumerous.  III.  Hi^UU, 
a  writer  on  law,  brother  of  the  preceding,  bom 
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in  T^icester,  Mass.,  April  21,  1791,  flled  in 
Philadelphia,  July  14,  1849.  In  1817  he  re- 
moTiKl  to  Philadelphia,  and  engaged  In  mer- 
cantile pnranits  Tor  a  fetr  years,  and  nft«rward 
'  became  distinguished  as  a  lawyer  and  iournal- 
iet.  He  edited  in  succession  the  "Colnmbian 
Observer,"  " Standard,"  " PennBylvanian,"  and 
"llechanics'  Free  Press  and  Reform  Advo- 
cate." In  1837  he  took  an  active  part  in  call- 
ing a  conveDtion  to  revise  the  constitution  of 
Pennsylvania,  was  a  prominent  member  of  it, 
and  is  believed  to  have  made  the  original  draft 
of  the  new  conatitation.  At  this  time  he  lost 
the  support  of  the  democratic  party  by  advo- 
cating the  extension  of  the  right  of  suffrage  to 
negroes.  In  1840  he  was  the  candidate  of  the 
liberty  party  for  vice  preaident.  After  that 
period  he  mingled  little  in  political  affwra,  and 
devoted  himself  almost  entirely  to  literary  pur- 
snitB.  Hia  firsf  published  work  was  an  "Es- 
say on  Penal  Law,"  which  was  followed  by 
an  "Essay  on  the  Rights  of  States  to  alter  and 
annul  their  Charters,"  a  work  which  elleited 
the  approbation  of  Thomas  Jefferson;  a  "Trea- 
tise on  Railroads  and  Internal  Communica- 
tions" (1830);  a  spelling  book  for  schoola; 
and  a  "Life  of  Benjamin  Lnndy."  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  had  nearly  completed  a 
history  of  the  French  revolution. 

ElBL  MABSBAL.    See  Eahl. 

EUUiT,  a  8.  W.  county  of  Georgia,  bordering 
on  Alabama,  bounded  W.  by  the  Chattahoo- 
chee river;  area,  600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
8,998,  of  whom  4,172  were  colored.  The  sur- 
face is  a  fertile  plain,  watered  by  Spring  creek 
and  several  of  its  branches,  and  occupied  by 
corn  and  cotton  plantations,  interspersed  with 
forests  of  oak  and  yellow  pine.  The  Chatta- 
hoochee is  navigable  along  the  border  of  the 
county  by  ateamboats,  and  the  amaller  streams 
furnish  good  water  power.  On  the  bank  of 
Oolamoka  creek  is  aremarkable  ancient  mound, 
75  ft.  high,  with  a  level  surface  on  the  tup  240 
by  90  ft.  in  extent.  The  chief  productions  in 
1870  were  129,092  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  11,- 
201  of  oats,  22,014  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  3,4G1 
bales  of  cotton.  The  value  of  live  stock  wns 
il93,9ei.     Capital,  Blakely. 

EABLT,  Jikll  A.,  a  general  of  the  Confederate 
States,  hem  in  Virginia  about  1816.  He  grad- 
uated at  West  Point  in  1837,  and  was  appoint- 
ed a  lieutenant  of  artillery,  but  soon  resigned, 
studied  and  practised  law,  and  was  elected  to 
the  legislature  of  Virginia,  During  the  Mexi- 
can war  he  was  m^or  of  a  regiment  of  Vir- 
ginia volunteers.  Upon  the  breaking  out  of 
the  civil  war  he  entered  tbe  confederate  army, 
and  commanded  a  brigade  at  Bull  Run,  Cedar 
Mountain,  and  Fredericksburg.  In  May,  18(18, 
be  commanded  the  division  wbich  held  the  lines 
at  Fredericksburg,  while  Lee  waa  fighting  the 
battle  of  Choncellorsville.  He  also  commanded 
a  division  at  Gettysburg.  In  1864  he  waa  sent 
to  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  where  liis  op- 
erations were  at  first  very  successful.  In  Jnly 
be  crossed  the  Potomac,  gained  several  actions, 
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and  even  threatened  Washington,  bnt  was 
obliged  to  retreat.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
month  a  portion  of  his  cavalry  advanced  into 
Pennsylvania  as  far  as  C!hambersburg,  which 
they  burned.    He  was  defeated  by  Sheridan 


March,  1865,  he  was  totally  routed  by  Cus- 
ter at  Waynesboro  ugh.  On  March  30  he  waa 
dismissed  by  Lee  tVom  the  command  in  the  val- 
ley. After  the  close  of  the  war  he  spent  some 
time  in  Europe,  and  returning  reanmed  the 
practice  of  law  at  Richmond.  In  1867  ha 
published  "Memoirs  of  the  Last  Year  of  the 
War." 

ElB  SHDi  (AaHolit),  a  marine  ga^teropod 
moHusk,  so  called  from  its  resemblance  in  shape 
to  an  ear.  The  spire  is  small  and  tlat^  the  aper- 
ture large  and  without  operculnm,  and  the  in- 
terior pearly  and  iridescent ;  the  exterior  is 
doll,  of  a  brownish  or  mottled  color.  The 
outer  angle  is  perforated  by  a  aeries  of  holes, 
growing  smaller  toward  the  spire,  where  they 
are  closed,  forming  tubercles;  tliese  are  the 
openings  for  the  respiratory  currenta,  and  also 
for  the  passage  of  tentacles.  Tlic  genus  in- 
cludes about  75  living  speciea,  and  a  few  have 
been  found  fossil  in  the  middle  tertiary  epoch ; 
they  are  met  with  in  the  temperate  and  tropi- 
cal seas  the  world  of  er,  and  are  used  in  Japan 
nnd  in  the  Channol  islandsforfood,  being mnde 
tender  by  beating.  Tlie  common  species  (ff. 
taberciilata)  is  often  called  the  onner.  Some 
of  the  s|)ecies  are  6  to  8  in.  long  and  S  or6 
wide.  They  are  used  for  inlaying  and  other 
ornamental  purposes,  and  also  for  dcconitiDg 
houses,  filed  in  the  plastered  wall.  They  are 
usually  found  in  deep  water,  and  are  obtained 
at  low  tide,  adhering  vorv  firmly  to  rocks  by 
means  of  the  large  foot,  like  the  limpet. 

.EARTH,  the  globe  on  which  we  live,  and  the 
third  planet  in  order  of  distance  from  the  sun. 
The  earth  is  a  rotating  globe,  somewhat  com- 
pressed or  flattened  at  the  poles.  Its  mean 
diameter  is  7,912  m.,  its  polar  diameter  7,898 
m.,  and  its  equatorial  diameter  7,926  m.  It 
travels  in  a  nearlv  circular  orbit  around  the 
sun,  at  a  mean  distance  of  about  91,500.000 
m.  When  nearest  to  the  cun  the  earth  is 
about  90,000,000  m.  from  him,  and  when  at 
her  greateat  distance  about  93,000,000  m. 
She  completes  her  circuit  around  him  in 
366'2064,  days,  rotating  on  her  axis  in  23h. 
56m.  4s.  of  mean  solar  time. — It  was  supposed 
by  the  first  astronomera  and  geographers  that 
the  earth  was  a  vast  fixed  plane,  probal'ly 
circular,  and  that  the  heavenly  bodies  were 
carried  around  this  fixed  earth,  pa<«nng  alter- 
nately above  and  below  its  level.  The  discov- 
ery that  the  earth  is  not  a  plane  has  been 
ascribed  to  Thales  of  Miletus  f  bom  about  MO 
B.  C),  and  it  is  said  that  he  oacribed  to  it  n 
spherical  figure,  but  Ana  ximander  judged  it  to 
be  cylindrical.  Gradually,  as  more  and  more  of 
the  enrth  became  known  through  travels  and 
explorations,  its  real  figure  and  dimensions  be- 
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came  more  dearly  TBcogtiizoil.  Toyagea  Qorth- 
WHrd  uid  aouthward  were  louad  to  lead  to  a 
irtatlj  rising  or  einking  of  the  aortb  pole  of  the 
Lc&veaa,  a  circmnatiuice  which  showed  tb&t 
■JKK  mnat  exist  a  curvataro  in  that  ilircctJon ; 
■  tiile  Foyages  eaetward  and  westward,  being 
(oiiDd  bj  careful  obaervation  to  lead  to  a  short- 
coiog  or  lengtbemog  of  tbe  intervals  between 
auuG  and  noon,  proved  tliat  in  that  direction 
tlB>  the  earth  is  curved.  We  pase  over  the 
Liriory  of  sucU  reeearchea,  in  order  to  give 
iMfe  fipaca  to  the  exact  inveistigations  of  mod- 
au  times.  The  mcasurmuenla  made  on  the 
iHiimption  that  tiie  eartli  is  a  true  sphere  had 
UcD  conducted  to  a  sufficiently  BBtisfactory 
ifene  exactly  at  the  Ume  when  Newton's  dls- 
ce^cry  of  gravitation  was  about  to  lead  him  bi 
tiie  ii^erence  tlial  the  earth  must  be  somewhat 
otiUte.  I^card  shoved  in  1679  that  each  de- 
gree of  B  great  circle  of  the  earth  conlains  rath- 
er more  thou  69  m.,  instead  of  60  as  had  been 
tDUKHie^.  Soon  after  Newton  pointed  out  that 
il'lfie  earth  were  regarded  asori^nally  aLomu- 
E<:Cieous  fiuid  rotating  mass,  its  shape  would 
Dut  be  globular,  but  so  far  comiiressed  that  the 
(>ul4r  ilumeter  would  bear  to  an  equatorial  di- 
taeler  the  ratio  229  to  230.  By  a  singular  mis- 
ippreliMuioii  the  elder  Caasini  was  led  to  iin- 
igine  thst  if  tiie  earth  were  thus  compressed 
tbeilcgreesofJuii^tnde  must  diminish  as  either 
piile  is  appruofihed ;  on  obvious  mistake,  see- 
mfibal  the  polar  fiottenmg  implies  diminkshed 
palu'  curvature.  Bat  Caseini's  actual  niea- 
ureDients  seemed  to  indicate  a  diminution  of 
tlie  degrees  of  longitude  toward  higlier  lati- 
tudej;  and  when  it  was  pointed  out  to  him 
thtt  liis  results  were  the  reverse  of  what  New- 
tun']  theory  required,  he  maintained  their  ae- 
nracy,  and  tlie  inference  that  the  earth  is  a 
prulate  instead  of  an  oblate  apheroid ;  in  other 
mail,  he  maintaiDed  that  the  polar  diameter 
ticeeilstbe  equatorial.  The  controversy  hence 
vising  led  to  the  famous  earth- measuring  ei- 
Hitioaaf  1736-'4£.  Booguer,  La  Condamine, 
Md  (iedin  left  Paris  for  Peru,  where  they  were 
j(>ined  by  Antonio  d'UUoa  and  Jorge  Juan  from 
^'PhId.  Kaupcrtuis  with  four  others  sailed  to 
Bothnia,  where  they  were  joined  by  theSwediah 
isroooiaer  Celsius.  The  measurements  made 
ia  both  places  were  most  satisfactory,  repeated 
■jWrcations  leading  to  results  differing  only  a 
fcT  fe«t  per  mile.  The  length  of  the  degree 
in  Peru  was  found  to  be  362,790  ft.,  while  the 
««iiniated1engthof  ad^reo  in  Sweden  amount- 
el  to  365,744  ft  The  difference  was  far  too 
peal  to  be  ascribed  to  errors  of  meflsurement, 
ilhiI  it  was  justly  regarded  as  demonstrative  of 
llie  Keoeral  accuracy  of  Newton's  reasoning. 
HiiiKVcr,  the  value  actually  ascribed  to  tiie 
fomiirenaon  by  Newton  (on  a  certain  hypothe- 
iii  la  to  the  earth's  elructu  re)  waa  not  confirmed 
l>.^  Ihi-se  observations;  on  the  contrary,  it  ap- 
p£>red  that  the  compression  was  1  in  about 
^>C,  metead  of  1  in  about  230.  Subsequent 
_  observations,  as  well  as  considerations  founded 
Mi  the  attraction  exerted  by  tbe  moon  upon  the 


bnlging  equatorial  parts  of  the  earth,  have  shown 
that  the  compression  has  not  so  great  a  value  as 
Newton's  hypothesis  required ;  nor  need  we 
wonder  at  this  when  we  remember  that  under 
the  influence  of  attraction  the  interior  parts  of 
an  originally  fluid  earth  would  necessarily  be 
much  denser  than  the  outer  parta,  end  that 
Newton  himself  only  introdaced  the  hypothesis 
of  homogeneity  to  simplify  his  calculations. 
The  following  list  of  measurements  of  degrees 
in  different  latitudes  indicates  what  has  been 
done  since  such  labcVrs  were  first  undertaken, 
and  serves  to  show  how  satisfhctorily  all  obser- 
I'ations  agree  in  pointing  to  an  increase  of  the 
length  of  a  degree  with  Increase  of  latitude, 
whether  north  or  aouth  of  tbe  equator : 
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These  measurements  are  due  to  the  following 
mathematicians  and  observers:  The  two  Swe- 
dish to  Svanberg  and  Maupertuis ;  the  two  Bus- 
wan  to  Stmve  and  tenner;  tbe  Prussian  to 
Bessel  and  Bayer;  the  Danish  to  Schumacher ; 
the  Hanoverian  to  Gauss:  the  two  English  mea- 
surenienta  to  Roy  and  Kater;  the  two  French  , 
to  Lacaille,  Casaini,  Delambre,  and  Mechoin ; 
the  Boman  to  Boacovich;  tbe  American  to 
Uason  and  Dison ;  tho  Indian  to  Lambton  and 
Everest;  the  Fenivian  to  La  Condamine  and 
Bouguer ;  and  lastly,  the  two  measurements  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Bope  to  Lacaille  andMacleor, 
Later  measurements  made  in  India  by  Sir 
George  Everest  ^ve  E63,G06  ft.  for  the  length 
of  a  meridional  degree  in  kt.  20°  4B',  and  363,- 
187  ft.  for  the  length  in  lat  21°  5'.  Combining 
all  the  observations,  and  attributing  minor  irre- 
gularities either  to  errors  of  observation  or  to 
local  peculiarities  of  the  earth's  surface,  we  de- 
duce the  following  table  of  the  lengths  of  de- 
greea  of  latitude  in  feet  for  every  tenth  degree : 
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It  follows  from  th«  meftanrements  that  the 
QompreBsion  of  the  earth  is  Teiy  aetirlj  x^. 
But  it  is  believed  that  the  oompremiou  is 
different  for  different  lon^todes;  in  other 
words,  that  the  e&rth  is  not  a  fl^re  of  revolu- 
tion. It  will  he  interesting  for  the  reader  to 
compare  the  following  three  sets  of  remits: 
First,  Eta  the  result  of  comparing  the  best  mea- 
surements before  the  recent  Indian  and  &□»- 
si  an  obserTationi,  we  hare — Earth's  equatorial 
diameter  41,848,880  ft.,  or  7,B34>aT8m.;  po- 
lar diameter,  41,704,788  ft.,  or  7,898-884  m.; 
difference  of  diameters  or  polar  compresdon, 
188,642  ft.,  or  28-289  m. ;  ratio  of  diameters, 
8DS-036 :  801  -OSfl ;  compression,  rrr^nr :  length 
of  degree  at  equator,  3fl2,7S2  ft. ;  length  of 
degree  in  lat.  45°,  864,643-5  ft.  Secondlj,  Sir 
Jc^n  Hersohel  thus  states  the  results  obtained 
by  Capt.  A.  R.  Clark,  R.  E.,  from  a  combina- 
tion of  all  the  results  whioh  have  been  ob- 
t^ned,  and  especially  those  resulting  from  the 
recent  extension  of  the  great  arcs  surveyed  in 
India  and  Russia:  "The  earth  is  not  exactly  an 
ellipsoid  of  revolution.  The  equator  it«elf  is 
slightly  elliptic,  the  longer  and  Bhorter  diame- 
ters being  respectively  41,S52,864  and  41,843,- 
09S  ft.  The  ellipticity  of  the  equator!^  cir- 
cumference is  therefore  ^^rsi  ^^^  the  exoeea  of 
its  longer  over  its  shorter  diameter  about  two 
miles.  The  vertices  of  the  longer  diameter  are 
situated  in  Ion.  14°  38'  E.  and  194°  23'  E.  of 
Greenwich,  and  of  its  shorter  in  104°  28'  E. 
and  234°  23'  E.  The  polar  asU  of  the  earth  is 
41,707.796  ft.  in  length ;  and  consequently  the 
most  elliptic  meridian  (that  of  Ion.  14°  29'  and 
194°  2a'E.  of  Greenwich)  has  for  its  ellipticity 
nV'T'  'U'*^  the  least  elliptio  (that  of  Ion.  104°  23' 
and  384°  28'  E.  of  Greenwich)  an  elliptici^ 
of  nV  I-"  Thirdly,  Gen.  Schubert,  in  the  me- 
moirs of  the  imperial  academy  of  St  Peters- 
burg, arriTss  (by  a  mode  of  reasoning  whioh 
Sir  John  Herschel  regards  as  less  exact)  to  a 
nmiiar  but  not  identical  ooncluaon.  "  He 
makes  the  ellipticity  of  the  equator  j^ifj,"eays 
Herschel,  "and  places  the  veilJoes of  the  longer 
axis  26°  41'  to  the  eastward  of  Capt.  Clark's. 
His  polar  axis,  as  deduced  from  each  of  the 
three  great  meridian  arcs,  the  Russian,  Indian, 
and  French  respectivelv,  is  41,711,019  ft.,  41,- 
712,684  ft.,  and  41,697,498  ft.,  the  mean  of 
which,  giving  to  each  a  weight  proportional  to 
the  length  of  the  ore  from  which  it  is  deduced, 
b  41,708,710  ft."  It  may  be  added  that  the 
figure  of  the  earth  as  thus  determined  accords 
well  with  the  observed  change  of  rate  in  a 
pendulum  set  swinging  in  different  latitudes, 
as  also  with  the  observed  values  of  precession 
and  nutation  (the  motions  of  the  earth's  globe 
caused  by  the  attraction  of  the  sun  and  moon 
on  the  protuberant  mass  round  the  equator).— 
Next  to  the  determination  of  tlie  earth's  figure, 
that  of  her  density  may  l>e  regarded  as  the 
most  important  terrestrial  problem  which  men 
of  science  have  attempted  to  solve.  Xewton 
was  the  first  to  show  how  the  problem  might 
bo  attacked,  since  he  first  showed  that  a  plum- 


met would  be  deflected  from  the  rertical  by 
the  attraction  of  a  mountain.  But  Boogaer 
(bom  1698)  was  the  first  to  suggest  that  the 
method  should  be  put  in  practice  with  direct 
reference  to  the  problem  of  determining  the 
earth's  mass.  The  method  is  applied  by  means 
of  the  instrument  called  a  lenitn  sector,  a  tel- 
esoope  with  a  graduated  arc  attached  to  its 
lower  extremity  and  a  plumb  line  to  the  upper. 
This  telescope,  pointed  to  the  aame-  star  suc- 
cessively at  two  stations  separated  by  a  known 
distance,  serves  lo  show  how  much  the  centre 
of  gravity  changes  in  passing  from  one  to  the 
other;  and  it  is  known  that  for  each  100  ft  of 
horizontal  distance  on  a  north  and  south  line, 
the  change  of  direction  is  very  nearly  one  sec- 
ond of  angle.  But  if  one  of  the  stations  be  at 
the  foot  ot'  a  mountain,  the  same  change  of  di- 
rection is  not  obsen'ed,  becanse  the  attraction 
of  the  mountain  deflects  the  plumb  line;  and 
the  effeot  is  even  greater  if  both  the  stations 
lie  at  the  foot  of  a  monntain,  one  on  the  north- 
em  side  and  the  other  on  the  tonthern.  Thus, 
let  ns  suppose  that  the  two  stAtimis  are  sepa- 
rated by  4,000  ft. ;  then  the  dififerenee  in  the 
direation  of  gravity  would  be  abont  40"  if  the 
sCatnons  were  on  a  plain;  but  if  a  moDutain 
separates  them,  this  differenoe  will  t>e  in- 
creased, because  the  posttions  of  ^e  lower 
ends  of  the  plumb  line,  already  tending  to  ccd- 
vergence  in  oonseqnence  of  the  fact  that  the 
earth's  gravity  is  directed  always  toward  (be 
centre  of  the  earth,  are  brought  yet  nearer  to- 
gether by  the  mountain's  attraction.  It  this 
difierence  is  carefiilly  determined,  and  if  the 
geological  structure  of  the  monntain  is  known, 
as  well  as  its  general  shape  and  dimenaons,  it 
becomes  possible  to  compare  the  density  of  the 
earth  with  the  known  mean  density  of  the 
mountain.  This  method  was  first  applied  bj 
Bouguer  in  1788,  on  the  flanks  of  Chimborazo; 
but  as  both  his  stations  were  on  the  soutfaern 
side,  he  was  unable  to  determine  the  directinn 
of  the  plumb  line  by  means  of  such  an  instru- 
ment as  the  zenith  sector;  he  foiled  secord- 
ingly  to  obtain  any  trustworthy  resnlte.  Bat 
in  1772  Dr.  Maskelyne  proposed  to  the  rojal 
society  to  renew  the  experiment  on  soma  moun- 
tain in  Great  Britain.  Schehallien  was  select- 
ed, and  after  a  careful  series  of  measurements 
and  observations  it  was  found  that  at  stations 
separated  by  4,334-4  ft.  the  difference  in  the 
direction  of  gravity  wbs64'6"  instead  of  42-94", 
the  difference  due  to  gravity ;  so  thst  the  dOD- 
ble  attraction  exerted  by  the  mountain  wM 
found  to  be  11-fi".  By  a  series  of  calculations 
devised  by  Cavendish  and  carried  out  by  Dr. 
Hutton,  the  denrnty  of  the  earth  was  computed 
to  be  to  that  of  the  mountmn  as  17.8M  le 
9,983 ;  and  aft«r  carefully  examining  the  geo- 
logicid  structure  of  Schehallien,  Dr.  Plavftir 
inferred  the  probable  mean  specific  graviti  of 
the  earth  to  lie  between  4-58  and  4*87.  thst 
of  water  being  unity.  More  recently  CoL 
James,  superintendent  of  the  ordnance  snrvey 
in  Great  Brittun,  has  dednced  a  mean  density 
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of  5*318  tront  observatioss  made  on  Arthur's 
@Mt,  near  Edinbar^^b. — Aoother  method  of 
detennining  tha  earth's  density  is  based  on  the 
tinsmstaDce  that  the  earth's  attraction  ia  less 
on  a  body  raised  to  a  considerable  bei^t 
■boTs  its  anrfece  than  on  a  bodj  at  the  sea 
level.  Henc«  a  puidQlum  of  g^ren  length 
svinga  more  slowly  (be  higher  it  is  raised 
(lore  the  earth's  anrfbce.  Now  if  anch  a  pen- 
dslDoi  be  taken  to  the  enminit  of  a  mountain, 
it  a  dear  that  the  reduction  of  the  rate  of 
iwing  will  not  be  so  great  as  the  estimated  re- 
dscttoa  for  the  amoant  of  elevation  alone,  aim- 
ply  becaoae  the  attraction  of  the  mountain 
iriU  bsTe  an  appreciable  effect  on  the  pendu- 
hnn'E  rate.  Thns  as  in  the  former  oaae  it  be- 
«aiBe«  powible  to  compare  the  attraction  ex- 
friMl  by  the  monntain  with  that  exerted  by 
the  eartiL,  and  so  to  determine  the  density  of 
ihe  earth.  From  obaerrationa  made  on  Mont 
Cmis  by  this  method,  Carlini  and  Plana  de- 
duced for  the  earth's  mean  density  the  value 
4-930. — A  tiiird  method  may  be  described  as 
th«  converse  of  that  Jnat  mentioned.  If  a  pei)- 
dnlnrn  could  be  oaosed  to  swing  at  a  great 
depth  below  the  anrface  of  the  earth,  it  would 
Bviog  more  slowly  than  at  the  sea  level.  For, 
comidering  a  spherical  surface  concentric  with 
tbe  earth's  to  paio  through  the  place  of  the 
pradnlnm,  the  attracUon  of  all  the  mass  of  the 
■tiherical  shell  ontade  that  snrface  would  pro^ 
dnee  no  edbct  on  the  pendulum;  while  the 
qibere  within  that  surface  would  exert  a  less 
bfloence  on  the  pendulum  than  is  exerted  by 
Ihe  earth's  masa  on  a  pendulum  at  the  sea 
level;  for  though  the  pendulum  wonld  be 
nearer  to  ita  centre,  yet  this  osuae  ooiild  only 
be  effective  to  increase  attraction  inversely  as 
tbe  sqnarea  of  the  radii  of  the  two  spheres, 
Ther«aB  the  volume  ofthe  Inner  sphere  wonld  be 
lev  than  the  volume  of  the  earth  in  the  direct 
proportion  of  the  cubes  of  the  radii.  But  a 
peodnlnm  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  cavity, 
Gke  s  mine,  would  not  have  its  rate  reduced 
to  the  some  extent,  or  might  even  have  its  rate 
increased.  For,  since  the  whole  of  the  spher- 
ical shell  jnat  referred  to  exerts  no  attraction 
00  the  penduloni,  the  space  dng  out  to  form 
tie  nine  should  be  occupied  in  order  that  the 
ittnctionof  the  shell  should  benif;  and  when 
it  is  vacant  there  is  wantang  a  portion  of  that 
mitter  whose  attraction  outward  (or  diminish- 
ing the  earth's)  is  ueceesary  to  produce  the 
eqtulibrinm  referred  to.  Failing,  uien.  this  at- 
traction outward,  the  remainder  of  the  shell 
in  qoestion  mast  exert  a  certain  amount  of  at- 
iraetJDu  inward,  and  according  to  the  shape 
■nd  eitent  of  the  cavity  this  attraction  inward 
nij  canse  the  resultant  attraction  on  the  pen- 
dalnm  to  be  nearly  or  quit*  equal  to,  or  even 
raster  than,  that  at  the  sea  level.  And  it  is 
clear  that  if  the  geological  structure  of  the  re- 
iion  mrrouuding  the  mine  is  known,  a«  well 
as  the  exact  shape  and  extent  of  the  mine,  this 
method,  like  the  laat,  anppliea  a  means  of  de- 
lenaining  die  mean  density  of  the  earth.  Prof. 


Airy  applied  this  method  at  the  Hart^n  col- 
liery in  lfi54;  hot  it  is  to  be  noted  that  he  first 
tried  tbe  experiment,  though  unsuccessfully,  in 
1826  and  1829.  "The  two  stations  selected 
were  exactly  in  the  same  vertical,  excellently 
walled,  floored,  and  ceiled.  Every  care  was 
taken  to  secure  solidity  of  foundation  and 
steadiness  of  temperature.  At  each  station 
(opper  and  lower)  was  mounted  an  invariable 
brass  pendnlum,  vibrating  bf  means  of  a  Bteel 
knife  edge  upon  plates  of  agate,  carried  by  a 
very  firm  iron  stand.  Close  behind  this  was  a 
clock,  and  before  it  a  telescope  mounted  so 
that  coincidences  of  the  pendulum  of  the  clock 
might  be  accurately  observed  through  a  slit  in 
front  of  the  telescope.  By  this  means  the  pro- 
portion of  invariable  pendulnm  swings  to  clock 
pendulum  swings  was  found ;  and  then,  as  the 
clock  pendulum  swings  in  any  required  time 
are  denoted  by  the  clock  dial,  the  correspond- 
ing numbers  of  invariable  pendulnm  swings  at 
the  two  stations  were  determined,  in  order, 
however,  to  do  this,  the  clock  rates  had  to  he 
trequcDtly  compared ;  this  was  done  by  means 
of  an  electrical  apparatus.  In  this  manner  the 
pendulums  were  observed,  with  104  hours  of 
incessant  observations,  simultaneous  at  both 
stations,  one  pendnlum  (A)  being  above  and 
the  other  (B)  below ;  then  with  104  hours,  B 
above  and  A  below ;  then  with  60  hours,  A 
above  and  B  below ;  then  with  60  hours,  B 
above  and  A  below.  No  less  than  2,464  effec- 
tive signals  were  observed  at  each  station. 
The  results  showed  that  the  pendulums  sufier- 
ed  no  iqjury  in  their  changes,  and  that  the  nc- 
celeration  of  the  pendulum  on  being  carried 
down  1,260  feet  was  214  seconds  per  day, 
or  that  gravity  is  increased  by  -ri^.Kff  f*"^ 
It  does  not  appear  likely  that  this  determina- 
tion can  be  sensibly  in  error."  From  it,  taking 
int«  account  the  structure  of  the  region  and 
tie  figure  of  the  mine,  Prof  Airy  deduced  for 
the  earth's  density  the  value  8-665.— The  re- 
maining method  of  determining  the  earth's 
density  is  that  of  comparing  the  earth's  attrac- 
tion directly  with  the  attraction  of  large  spheres 
of  lead  or  other  heavy  metal.  It  was  devised 
by  Miobell,  who  also 
prepared  the  appa- 
ratus by  means  of 
which  It  was  first 
applied  by  Caven- 
dish in  1789.  Two 
globes  of  lead,  / 
and  g  in  the  engrav- 
ing, are  attarhed 
to  the  extremities 
of  a  strong  horizon- 
tat  bar,  movable  in 
a  horizontal  plane 
around  its  centre. 
Above  this  centre  a  light  horizontal  rod,  a  i, 
is  supported  by  a  fine  wire.  Two  equal  btjis  of 
lead,  a  and  b,  about  two  Inches  in  diameter, 
are  attached  to  the  ends  of  this  rod  ;  and  the 
proportions  of  the  iastnunent  are  ao  equated 
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that  ttie  distance  between  these  two  small 
spheres  (about  6  ft.)  ta  eqnal  to  the  distance 
between  tbe  two  .large  ones.  When  the  rod 
bearing  the  two  small  spheres  is  in  as  nearly 
perfect  eqailibriam  as  possible,  the  bar  bearing 
the  globes  of  lead  is  rotated  on  its  vertical 
aais  until  these  globes  are  brought  nearly  into 
perfect  contact  with  the  small  balls  on  oppo- 
site sides,  as  at  /  and  g.  Their  attraction  on 
those  balls  being  thns  called  into  plar,  they 
tend  to  draw  the  light  rod  from  its  position  of 
rest.  The  amonnt  of  the  torsion  thns  pro- 
duced in  the  snpporting  wire  is  observed 
throagh  a  telescope  placed  some  distance  off, 
BO  as  to  avoid  disturbing  intlnences.  Then 
the  bar  is  turned  ronnd  in  a  contrary  direction 
until  the  large  balls  are  again  nearly  in  con- 
tact with  the  small  ones,  as  at  A  and  it,  so 
tiiat  the  fine  rod  is  swayed  in  a  contrary  di- 
rection from  its  position  of  rest,  and  the  tor* 
sion  thus  caused  is  observed  as  before.  The 
mean  of  the  two  resalta  indicates  the  oo- 
tual  amount  of  torsion  which  the  attraction 
of  the  two  la[^  globes  is  capable  of  produ- 
cing. The  experiments  of  Cavendish  gave  the 
attractive  force  exerted  by  two  lenden  spheres, 
each  174  lbs.  in  weight,  as  ei^nivalent  to  j^Vs 
of  a  grain  weight,  and  he  thence  computed 
the  density  of  the  eartli  to  be  fi-4S  times  that 
of  water.  Reich  of  Freiberg,  in  two  series  of 
experiments,  made  the  density  5-439-Bnd  5-S8S. 
The  late  Francis  l^ally  made  more  than  2,000 
experiments  by  this  method,  and  deduced  fhsn 
them  a  density  equal  to  G-S60.  It  is  worthy 
of  notice  liow  closely  the  results  obtuned  by 
Micheirsmethod(or,  osit  iscalled,  theOaven- 
dish  experiment)  dgree  together.  The  infer- 
ence appears  to  be  that  this  method  is  more 
trnstworthy  than  any  of  those  before  described. 
It  is  also  remarkable  that  Newton  had  stated 
in  his  Prineipia  that  probably  the  mean  den- 
tdty  of  the  earth  is  five  or  sis  times  that  of 
VAl^riVerUimile tit quodeopin materia  totivt 
in  terra,  qviui  guintuplo  vet lextiiplo  tit  guam 
ti  tola  ex  aqua  con*iaret). — Sir  Jcmn  Ilerschel 
("Oullinea  of  Astronomy,"  11th  ed.,  p.  55B) 
thus  sums  np  the  evidence  hitherto  obtained 
respecting  tbe  earth's  density  and  mass :  "  The 
final  result  of  the  whole  ioiiuiry  will  stand  as 
below,  the  densities  concluded  being  arranged 
in  order  of  magnitude : 
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Erosimative  and  convenient  for  memory ;  t«- 
ing  the  mean  diameter  of  theearthconndered 


aa  a  nihere  at  7,Q12'41  m.,  and  the  weight  of  ! 

a  cubic  foot  of  water  at  62-3211  lbs.,  we  linil  1 

for  its  solid  content  in  cobic  miles  869,873  mil-  i 
lions,  and  for  its  weig-ht  in  tons  of  2,S40  lbs. 

avoirdupois  each  6,843  tri!Iions(=5,842  x  10")."  , 

The  low  specific   gravity  of  the   earth,  com-  ' 

pared  with  that  which  might  be  expected  from  ; 

the  enormous  pressure  lo  which  lier  intcrinr  1 
partsare  subjected  and  thecompressiblenatare 
of  their  materials,  has  led  some  men  of  ariencc 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  temperatore  of  ilie 

interior  is  sufficiently  hiab  to  exert  an  im-  ■■ 

portant  counteracting  influence. — Ilie  princi-  I 

pal  motions  of  the  earth  are  her  rotation  on  her  i 
axis  and  her  revolution  around  the  sun.    The 

main  proofs  of  both  these  motions  are  fonad  ; 

in  the  results  of  astronomical  observatJon.   TI10  '. 

revolution  'of  the  earth  around  the  auu  is  in  | 


of  light,  wliich  affects  every  star  in  the  heavens, 
and  is  at  once  explaitied  on  the  hypothesis  of 
the  earth's  motion ;  while  it  remains  absoluti-ly 
without  explanation,  and  even  witlioiit  ifae 
possibility  of  explanation,  if  the  earth  be  re- 
garded as  at  rest.  And  when  tjie  rev<^ation  nf 
the  earth  is  once  admitted,  her  rotation  must  be 
admitted  at  the  same  time;  fcr  it  woold  ob- 
viouslv  be  absurd  to  regard  the  sun's  anparrat 
annual  motion  aronnd  the  heavens  as  doe  i»  a 
real  motion  of  the  earth  around  tbe  sun.  wbile 
at  the  same  time  tbe  son's  apporeot  diurnal 
motion  aronnd  the  heaven*  was  regarded  as 
due  to  a  real  motion  of  the  sun  aronnd  lite 
earth.  But  there  are  certain  proofe  of  tbe 
earth's  rfrtatioa  which  may  be  regarded  »s  in 
a  sense  terrestrial,  eince  they  have  no  reference 
to  the  celestial  bodies.  Amcmg  these  we  may 
mention  Foacanlt's  experiments  with  the  gvro- 
Bcope  and  pendulum.  The  gyroeoopeas  ^)plied 
by  him  to  this  problem  is  a  heavy  disk  or  ring 
rapidly  rotating  in  ita  medial  plane,  and  so  °os- 
pended  as  to  be  free  to  turn  in  any  dirertion. 
Soch  a  disk  or  ring  tends  to  preserve  tbepTute 
of  rotation  oochangcd  in  podtion,  and  if  the 
earth  were  not  rotatingwonld  remain  nucbong- 
ed  under  the  closest  scrutiny.  But  astheroia- 
tion  of  tJie  earth  tends  to  change  the  potitioa  of 
the  medial  plane  of  the  rotating  body,  tbe  ten- 
dency before  alluded  to  is  called  into  artino 
and  causes  the  medial  plane  apparently  toshifl, 
while  in  reality  it  is  only  mamtatning  its  pt)- 
sition  ag^nst  the  effects  of  the  earth'erotatloD. 
The  result  is,  that  when  carefully  esaniinci 
through  a.  telescope  the  rotating  disk  or  nit 
is  seen  to  shift  steadily  in  a  direction  oppnsrf 
to  that  of  the  earth's  rotation.  Foncaiilt's 
pendulum  experiment  depends  on  similar  prin- 
ciples: the  "]ilane  of  swing"  of  a  pendnlara 
tends  to  reMst  any  motion  by  which  it  wonM 
be  caused  to  take  up  a  position  intersecriii<! 
its  former  one.  Now,  if  a  pendnlom  be  f«t 
swin^ng  in  a  north  and  south  plane,  a  tan^nt 
to  the  arc  of  swing  at  its  lowest  point  paset 
when  produced  through  a  point  on  the  pro- 
duced axis  of  the  earth;  and  if  the  pendulnm 
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coR&oed  to  8Tiiig  in  a  north  and  sonth  plane 

sbik  the  earth  rotated  tbrough  anj  oousider- 
tble  angle,  tbia  taDgeotwonld  cootinae  to  paaa 
throneb  the  same  point  on  the  axis;  in  other 
wonla,  the  plane  of  swing  wonld  Lave  taken 
up  I  pudtioQ  interB«ctii]g  its  former  poaitlon. 
This  »t  least  nonld  be  the  case  for  all  points 
on  the  earth's  surface  except  thoee  lying  on 
the  equator.  But  the  plane  of  pendalnm 
axiiig  resists  the  infloence,  thus  canung  it 
KaWy  io  ehift  its  plane,  and  therefore  this  plane 
spparaitly  shifts  from  the  north  and  eouln  po- 
stioD ;  this  apparent  shifting  being  obvionsly 
(Tester  or  less  according  as  the  pendulum  is 
fnrtlier  from  or  nearer  to  the  equator.  The 
eiperiments  on  this  plan,  when  carefully  con- 
dncled,  hare  been  found  to  accord  perfectly 
witi)  theoretical  anticipations  base*!  on  the 
th«)Tj  of  the  earth's  roUtion.  Another  proof 
of  the  earth's  rotation  is  fonnded  on  the  fact 
thst  bodies  let  fall  from  a  considerable  height 
bll  ili^tl;  to  the  east  of  the  [mint  which  lies 
direetlf  below  the  point  whence  they  had  been 
dropped.  Newton  showed  that  this  eboold  be 
tb«  case,  because  the  point  of  suspeneion,  being 
fiuTJ^M-  from  the  earth's  oenlie  than  the  point 
diredlj  l>eneath  it^  has  a  greater  velocity  on 
untnnt  of  the  earth's  rot^on.  The  experi- 
tuent  is  not  an  easy  one,  for  many  reasons; 
tod  it  is  only  on  the  average  of  a  great  number 
rf  eiperiroeDts  that  the  tendency  to  easting 
em  be  eetabiished.  Benzenberg  in  IS20  made 
a  aeries  of  such  experiments,  letting  81  balls 
fan  from  a  height  of  285  fL,  within  a  tower, 
gpm  a  sheet  of  soft  wax.  He  found  the  som 
of  dehation  toward  the  north  to  be  4G'4  Paris 
iioes,  toward  the  aonth  92*6  lines,  toward  the 
eut  ITl'S  lines,  and  toward  the  west  &0'G  lines. 
Be  repeated  these  experiments  in  an  abandoned 
Mil  pit  at  Schlebnsch  in  Rhenish  Prussia, 
There  the  fall  was  263  ft.  Twenty -nine  balls 
give  the  following  snms  of  deviation  :  toward 
the  north  124  lines,  toward  the  south  103  lines, 
toward  the  east  189  lines,  and  toward  the  west 
4J  linefc  lastly,  a  long  and  most  convincing 
(eries  of  experiments  was  carried  out  on  tlie 
ume  plan  by  Prof.  Reich  in  the  mines  of 
Freiberg.  He  dropped  106  balls  to  a  depdi 
of  DO  less  than  468  ft  There  was  a  balance 
af  southerly  deviations  amonntlng  to  46-76 
liBes,  and  a  balance  of  easterly  deviations 
UQounting  to  1,0B8'92  lines;  so  that  the  mean 
deristton  toward  the  south  was  but  0'46  lines, 
er  practically  inappreciable,  while  the  mean 
delation  toward  the  east  was  10*32  Unes. 
Ttana  we  may  regard  the  rotation  of  the 
Kith  as  abundantiy  demtxistrated,  indepen- 
^ntly  of  any  evidence  afforded  by  the  celestial 
bodies. — The  various  divisions  of  the  earth's 
mficeore  descritted  in  the  article  Geoobapht  ; 
)ta  Btroeture  is  treated  in  Gxoloot.  See  also 
Pbtsical  GBoeBA-Pirr.  The  subject  may  be 
further  studied  in  the  following  works  ;  Stef- 
fcns,  BeitrSge  tur  innern  NaturgmekicMe  der 
Erie  (Berlin,  1601) ;  Bitter,  Die  Erdhande  tm 
TeriOitnUie  xur  Satur  ttad    Qetehiehte  det 
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Metuehm  (2d  ed.,  19  vols.,  Berlin,  I822-'5S), 
and  other  writings  of  the  same  author;  Stein- 
hanser,  Neut  Bereehnung  der  DiTHtntionen  de3 
^■^■^^^^^(((Vienna,  1858);  Burmeister,  Oe- 
lehiehte  der Sehopfang  (Leipsie,  7th  ed,,  18li7); 
Sandberger,  Der  ETdk&rper  {Hanover,  1856); 
Berghsus,  Wat  man  ton  der  Erde  Keitt  (4  volt., 
Berlin,  1360);  Flguior,  La  tarre  arant  l»  de- 
luge (8vo,  Paris,  1862);  Hackel,  NatSrliche 
S^iiipfungigeMehiehte  (8vo,  Beriiu,  1868);  Re- 
elns.  La  Urre  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1867-'8;  Wood- 
ward's translation,  1871) ;  Newton's  I'rinei' 
pia  ;  Laplace,  "  System  of  the  World,"  Harte'e 
translation;  Humboldt,  "Cosmos"  (5  vols., 
1844^'68) ;  Gnyot,  "  Earth  and  Man  "  (revised 
ed.,  Boston,  1668);  Sir  John  F.  W.  Herschel, 
"Outlines  of  Astronomy  "(11  th  ed.,  1872). 

ElETHiSIWAKE.    See  Pot^kbt. 

EUTHQIIJKE,  a  shaking  of  the  solid  ground 
by  more  or  less  violent  movements,  produoed 
by  natural  forces.  Such  shakings,  to  which 
every  part  of  tlie  world  is  liable,  are  oiten  im- 
perceptible except'  to  very  sensitive  instru- 
ments, bnt  on  tlie  other  hand  are  frequently 
productive  of  fearful  destruction  of  life  and 
property.  Those  phenomena  claim  onr  special 
attention,  since  we  must  hope  through  them  to 
make  onr  next  steps  toward  a  full  Knowledge 
of  the  conditiMi  of  the  interior  of  onr  globe. 
After  briefly  considering  the  history  of  our 
knowledge  of  tliis  sul^ect  as  shown  in  its  bib- 
liography, we  shall  recount  successively  a  few 
of  the  remarkable  earthquakes,  and  shall  then 

trooeed  to  a  short  summary  of  our  present 
nowledge  of  the  subject,  giving  first  some 
general  views  on  the  distribution  of  earth- 
quakes, and  then  reviewing  some  of  the  many 
tlieories  that  have  been  broached  in  connec- 
tion with  this  subject;  in  conclusion  we  shall 
give  with  some  minuteness  the  remarkable  re- 
snlts  attained  by  Mallet  and  otiiers  who  have 
lately  established  the  science  of  seismology 
(Gr.  o-cid/irSf,  earthquake)  upon  a  firm  basis. — 
Among  the  classical  writers,  Aristotle,  Strabo, 
Seneca,  Pliny,  Josephns,  Ac,  pve  numerous 
facts  mixed  with  fanciful  theories  on  the  sub- 
ject of  earthquakes.  In  the  earlier  works  of 
the  modem  revival  of  knowledge,  Beccaria, 
Bylandt,  Flamsteed,  Percival,  Priestley,  Stoke- 
ly,  and  others,  have  sought  with  bnt  little  sno- 
cess  by  observations  and  theories  to  advance 
our  knowledge  of  the  origin  of  earthquakes; 
and  with  these  we  may  class  the  memoir  by 
Michell  published  in  1780.  Of  the  works  be- 
longing to  the  present  age  of  philosophical 
inquiry  may  be  mentioned,  flra^  those  that 
treat  specially  of  tJie  piicnomena  of  individual 
earthquakes,  such  asKant.Roche.flnd  Pereira, 
on  the  Lisbon  earthquake  of  1756 ;  the  re- 
port to  tiie  academy  of  Nnples  on  the  great 
earthquake  of  1783  in  Calabria;  that  of  Pal- 
mieri  and  Scaccbi  on  the  Melfi  earthquake  of 
1851;  that  of  Volger  on  the  earthquake  of 
Vi£ge,  1856 ;  the  report  by  Gilliss  on  his  as- 
tronomical expedition  to  Chili,  1849~'62 ;  and 
that  of  Mr.  MaUet  to  the  royal  society  at  Lon- 
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don  on  the  Neapolitan  earthquake  of  1867, 
which  was  pnbliBhed  in  1662  nnder  the  title 
of  "  First  Principles  of  Observfttionul  Seismol- 
c^."  Namerons  Bpednl  or  general  oatalognea 
of  earthquakes  have  been  pnbliahed,  of  which 
we  note  those  of  Von  Hoff,  Cotte,  Hoffinann, 
Herian,  and  especialtf  the  great  catalogne  of 
Hallet,  "The  Earthquake  Oatalogne  of  the 
British  Asaociation,"  which  very  oomplet« 
record  embraces  between  8,000  and  7,000 
eartbqnakcB  recorded  between  the  yeara  1606 
B.  0.  and  A.  D.  1842.  For  the  interval  184S 
to  1873  the  catalogues  compiled  byPerrej  and 
published  from  time  to  time  in  the  transactions 
of  the  Belgian  royal  academy  form  an  almoat  ex- 
haustive record.  The  special  catalogues  of  Per- 
pey  for  southern  Eorope,  of  W.  T,  Brigham  for 
the  United  States,  &c.,  may  also  be  conanlted. 
The  catalogue  by  Scrope  in  hia  treatise  on  vol- 
canoes  (2d  ed.,  revised  and  enlarged,  187S)  is 
qnite  trustworthy  for  the  most  recent  dates. 
Of  theoretical  works  on  the  nature  and  origin 
of  earthqaakes  there  is  scarcely  any  end,  but 
among  the  few  who  have  really  advanced  this 
branch  of  knowledge  we  may  mention  Dr. 
Thomas  Young  and  Qay-Lnssao,  who  seem  to 
have  remarked  the  similarity  between  earth- 
quake shocks  and  the  vibrations  of  sounding 
bodies,  and  Mr.  Uallet,  who,  viewing  all  the 
phenomena  with  the  eye  of  an  expert  mechani- 
cal engiueer  and  by  the  applicatiou  of  rigidly 
exact  mensureraents  and  indnctive  reasoning, 
has  nndonbtedly  sncceeded  to  a  remarkable  de- 
gree in  perfecting  our  views  of  the  forces  act- 
ing during  an  earthquake,  and  advanced  onr 
knowledge  of  the  nltmiBte  origin  of  the  initial 
disturbance.  The  intimate  connection  between 
tbe  phenomena  of  geology  on  the  one  hand 
and  of  volcanoes  and  earthquakes  on  the  other 
has  been  treated  of  with  more  or  less  M- 
neas  by  Babbage,  Glie  de  Beaumont,  Leopold 
von  Bach,  Dana,  Darwin,  Daubeny,  Forbes, 
Eerschel,  Hopkins,  HCttingon,  Unmboldt, 
Hunt,  Lyell,  Mnrohison,  Phillips,  Gitter,  Ro- 
gers, and  Scrope ;  and  the  established  laws  of 
dynamics,  of  heat  and  of  strength  of  materials, 
have  been  applied  with  much  saccesa  to  the 
question  of  the  oripn  of  these  disturbances  by 
Hanghton,  Hopkins,  Oldham,  Provost,  Thom" 
Bon,  and  especially  by  Mallet  (see  his  pre&ce 
to  Palmieri's  "  Vesnvius,"  London,  1878).  Of 
general  treatises,  that  by  Prof.  J.  D,  Whitney, 
"  Earthquakes,  Volcanoes,  and  Hountmn  Build- 
ing" (New  York,  1871),  and  that  by  Prof. 
Boccardo,  Seitmopiralogia  (Genoa,  1889),  are 
among  the  most  recent  The  essay  by  Mallet 
lately  presented  to  the  royal  society  promises 
whan  printed  in  full  to  mark  an  epoch  in 
tbe  scieoce  of  seismology.  luterestiug  matter 
will  also  be  fonnd  presented  in  a  popular 
style  in  Reclns  on  "The  Earth."— ifenwroSfa 
EaHkqun]te».  In  sootbem  Italy  and  Sicily  no 
century  has  elapsed  since  the  earliest  periods 
of  history  that  has  not  been  distlnguisbed  by 
severe  if  not  frequent  earthquakes.  From 
1778  to  tbe  end  of  1776  this  region  was  almost 


constantly  disturbed ;  nofevertbaD047Bboeks 
were  experienced  in  the  first  of  these  years,  of 
which  BOl  were  of  the  lirit  degree  of  force. 


tions  of  men  competent  to  collect  and  describe 
with  accuracy  the  phyueal  facta  that  throw 
light  on  geological  questions.    The  great  earth- 

3nake  of  1783  in  O^abria  probably  canaed  the 
eath  of  100,000  persona,  and  was  felt  in  a 
great  part  of  Europe;  it  was  (Hilly  described 
by  the  oommission  of  the  Neapolitan  academy. 
The  origin  of  tlie  shock  was  at  a  spot  nnder 
the  centre  of  Oatabria ;  the  distnrbanoe  passed 
nnder  the  sea  without  producing  any  great  sea 
wave,  but  on  reaching  the  oppotdte  coast  of 
Sicily  destroyed  the  city  of  Messina.  The  de- 
structive sea  wave  that  entered  the  harbor  cS 
the  latter  city  was  not  propagated  across  the 
sea,  but  was  probably  caused  by  the  dirioeatioo 
of  large  masses  of  rook  that  fell  into  the  waten 
near  Messina.  In  central  Italy,  among  the  ear- 
liest of  the  recorded  earthquakes  is  that  of  the 
year  A.  D.  68,  which  resulted  in  the  partial  de- 
struction of  Herculanenm  and  Pompeii,  IGyeaia 
previous  to  the  time  when  those  cities  were 
buried  under  the  lava  and  ashes  accompanying 
an  eruption  of  Vesnvins.  The  earthquake  <A 
18C7in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  is  the  moat  note- 
worthy that  has  occurred  there  during  the 
present  oentnry,  not  only  becanse  of  ita  exteot 
and  fatal  violence,  but  even  more  so  becanse  of 
the  masterly  investigBtion  to  which  its  pheno- 
mena were  submitted  by  Mallet  on  behalf  of 
the  British  association  for  the  advancement  of 
science.  This  earthquake  was  felt  thronghont 
the  kingdom  of  Naples;  in  the  city  itself  oom- 
parativety  slight  damage  was  done,  the  chief 
scene  of  the  destruction  being  in  theprovincn. 
The  velocity  with  which  the  wave  of  shock 
spread  in  all  directions  from  its  origin  near 
the  town  of  Potenza  was  about  776  ft.  per 
second.  Of  the  many  suggestive  resuhs  cf 
Mallet's  investigation  we  shall  have  OGCanoo 
to  speak  Airther  on. — The  earthquake  of  ISSG, 
known  as  the  earthquake  of  Vi^ge,  has  been 
carefully  studied  by  Volgor.  It  was  felt  slif^l- 
ly  in  Paris,  Mentz,  and  Geneva ;  tiie  region  i^ 
greatest  violence  was  between  Bern,  Lugano, 
and  Ohamouni;  the  velocity  of  trandatioa  c^ 
the  wave  of  shock  was  northward  2,S<n  ft.  per 
second,  but  southward  only  1,8B1  ft  On  Nor. 
14, 1661,  another  sreat  earthquake  occurred  in 
Switzerland,  simultaneously  with  which  it  wis 
noticed  that  in  the  artenon  wella  at  PsaiTi 
Paris,  the  sediment  suddenly  increased  from 
966  to  2,2flS  grains  per  cubic  metre,  after  which 
it  began  to  decrease.  In  general  it  h*>  been 
noted  that  the  springs  of  this  place  are  sinii- 
larty  affected  by  almost  every  earthquake  of 
western  Europe. — In  Portugal,  the  city  of  Li»- 
bon  was  vidted  on  the  morning  of  Nov.  1, 
1766,  by  one  of  the  most  memorable  earth- 
quakes recorded  in  history.  The  mmbling 
sound  that  preoedes  most  evihqnakea  was  im- 
mediately followed  by  the  great  shock  wUeh 
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The  M*  retired,  leaving  the  bar  drj,  and  re- 
tamed  in  s  minote  u  a  great  wave  or  breaker 
GO  ft  or  more  in  height  It  ia  believed  that 
60,000  persotu  perished  in  the  space  of  six  min- 
uiM.  The  part  of  the  oit]'  that  was  perma- 
laOlj  eogatfed  beneath  the  waters  of  the  h&j 
WIS  covered  to  the  depth  of  600  ft.  The  por- 
tiun  of  the  earth  that  was  ahalien  by  this  esj^- 
qwle  WM  eetiniatod  by  Humboldt  as  equal  t« 
tbor  tines  the  extent  of  Enrope ;  bnt  many  of 
tbe  reports  and  estimates  in  reference  to  it 
hiie  been  greatly  exaggerated,  and  from  more 
tiMt  coDsideTations  Reclns  states  that  prob- 
iblj  an  area  equal  to  six  times  that  of  FraDoe 
irej  uDsibly  diatnrbed.  The  shook  was  felt 
in  the  Alps  and  on  the  coast  of  Sweden ;  in 
Bobemta  the  warm  apringa  of  Tepiitz  dis- 
•roeared  for  a  time,  and  again  burst  forth, 
d«[n)(iiig  the  region  with  onhre-atained  waters, 
Mmj  towns  were  destroyed  in  northern  Af- 
rica. The  waves  of  shock  reached  Scotland, 
probably  passing  under  it,  canaing  tempo- 
rgry  changes  ia  the  waters  of  Loch  I»mond, 
which  soddenty  rose  more  than  two  feet  and 
then  fell  to  below  their  usnal  level.  Almost 
if  not  quite  dmnltaneonsly  there  began  the 
grttX  eraption  of  the  voieano  of  Kfitluggia  in 
Iceland.  The  velocity  of  propagation  of  the 
wave  of  shock  was  about  2,000  ft  per  sec- 
ond, and  its  origin  was  probably  nnder  the 
ocein  swne  distance  west  of  Portugal.  The 
pat  sea  wave  that  swept  over  the  coast  of 
Portugal  was  nearly  60  ft  high  at  Cadiz,  and 
extended  to  Madeira,  and  possibly  to  the  West 
Indies.  The  numerous  other  earthquakes  and 
earthquake  waves  experienced  dnring  the 
sune  month  throughoot  Europe  and  America 
nuiT  very  probably  have  had  soma  oonnection 
with  that  at  I-isbon,  bnt  are  not  to  be  con~ 
fonnded  with  the  shock  of  Nov.  1. — In  Syria, 
the  Biblieal  records  preserve  notices  of  earth- 
qoakes  in  the  reign  of  Ahab,  about  flOO  B.  C, 
ind  again  in  the  reign  of  Uzziah,  about  800. 
The  earthquake  that  devastated  Judea  at  the 
tune  of  the  battle  of  Actinm,  81  B.  0.,  was 
snch  as  according  to  Josephns  had  never  hap- 
pened befive,  and  caused  the  death  of  10,000 
perrons.  That  which  occurred  at  the  oruciflx- 
Mn  wsi  accompanied  bv  a  darkness  very  simi- 
lar to  that  recorded  Jan.  33,  ISSC,  in  Cen- 
tal America,  on  the  occauon  of  the  erup- 
tion, of  the  volcano  Cos^nina  and  the  atten- 
dant earthquake.  The  ancient  city  of  Anti- 
och  has  been  pecnliarlj  visited  from  time  im- 
BemoriaL  Besides  many  other  instances,  the 
foBoving  may  be  especially  noted :  The  city 
vssahnost  destroyed  A.  D.  IIS,  at  the  time  of 
the  visit  of  the  emperor  Tr^an,  who  was  him- 
Klf  hoTt.  In  468  it  was  again  visited,  and  in 
Si6  occnrred  the  most  disastrous  one  of  which 
any  record  has  been  preserved ;  Gibbon  states 
that  250,000  persons  are  said  to  have  perished 
at  this  time.  Sixty  years  later,  in  GB7,  an  earth- 
quake destroyed  30,000  perHons.  The  last  oo- 
rarred  there  in  Apiil,  1873, — In  India,  by  the 


earthqnake  of  1819,  a  tract  of  3,000  sq.  m.  of 
oonntry  near  the  mouth  of  the  Indas  was  snb- 
merged,  and  a  neighboring  region  elevated  into 
amonnd.  ThegreatearthquakeofJan.lO,  1869, 
has  l>een  stndierd  by  Oldham  with  results  of  great 
value.  The  origin  of  the  shock  was  a  point 
nnder  Asaloo,  somewhat  deeper  down  than  In 
the  Neaftolitan  earthquake  as  investigated  by 
Mallet.  Eruptions  of  sand  and  hot  wat«r  took 
place  through  the  fissures,  forming  cones.  The 
entire  lower  valley  of  the  Ganges  was  em- 
braced in  the  field  of  disturbance,  and  the 
shock  was  felt  quite  decidedly  at  Calcntta. — In 
mid  ooe&n  there  are  certain  re^ons  frequently 
visited  by  earthquakes,  if  we  may  rely  on  the 
testimony  of  those  navigating  them.  Among 
these  may  be  specially  designated  the  portion 
of  the  Atlantic  ocean  near  the  equator  and 
about  halfway  between  Guinea  and  Brazil. — 
In  the  United  States,  in  1811,  occurred  the 
famous  earthquake  of  New  Madrid  in  Missouri, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  river.  Humboldt 
remarks  that  it  presents  one  of  the  few  ex- 
amples of  tiie  incessant  quaking  of  the  ground 
for  several  Baoaessive  months  far  from  anyvol- 
oano.  Over  an  extent  of  country  stretching 
for  300  miles  southward  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio  river  the  ground  rose  and  sank  in  great 
nndulations,  and  lakes  were  formed  and  were 
again  drained.  The  surface  bnrst  open  in  fis- 
sures that  generally  trended  N.  E.  and  S.  W., 
and  were  sometimes  more  than  half  a  mile 
long;  from  these  fissures  mud  and  water  were 
often  thrown  as  high  as  the  tops  of  the  trees. 
Dnring  the  continuance  of  these  convulsions 
the  inhabitants  distinguished  two  classes  of 
movements,  the  vertical  and  the  horizontal ; 
the  latter  were  regarded  as  far  more  desolating 
than  the  former.  The  disturbances  continued 
over  what  has  since  been  called  "  the  sunk 
country"  until  March  2a,  IBia,  when  they 
ceased  coincidentiy  with  the  great  earthqnake 
of  Oar&oas.  The  most  severe  earthquake  that 
has  been  recorded  in  the  middle  and  eastern 
states  was  that  of  Nov.  18,  1T55.  The  shock 
then  felt  in  New  England  was  ondoubtedly  a 
wave  promulgated  from  either  the  same  centre 
whence  emanated  the  tremendous  disturbance 
that  had  destroyed  Lisbon  on  the  frst  day  of 
the  month,  or  from  a  centre  whose  activity 
had  been  stimulated  by  the  continual  quakings 
that  then  prevwled  from  Iceland  to  the  Medi- 
terranean. This  earthquake  of  the  18th  began 
in  Massachusetts  with  a  roaring  noise  like  Uiat 
of  thnnder;  after  a  minute's  continuance  of 
this  there  came  the  first  severe  shock  with  a 
swell  like  that  of  a  long  rolling  sea — a  swell  so 
great  that  men  in  the  open  fields  ran  to  seize 
something  by  which  to  hold  on  lest  they  should 
be  thrown  down.  After  two  or  three  lesser 
shocks  there  came  the  most  violent  of  all,  pro- 
dncing  a  quick  horizontal  tremor  with  sudden 
jerks  and  wrenehes;  this  continued  two  min- 
utes, and  after  a  slight  revival  died  away. 
Numerous  other  shocks  followed  in  the  coarse 
of  a  month.    In  Boston  the  main  shock  threw 
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down  or  dislocated  and  twisted  manj  obim- 
nefs,  wind  vanea,  briolc  bulldingB,  &o.,  and 
throughout  the  country  it  threw  down  the  rude 
atone  walls  bounding  the  fariiiB;  new  springs 
of  water  were  opened ;  the  vessela  in  the  har- 
bor felt  the  shock ;  large  nambers  of  fish  were 
killed  and  floated  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 
Nine  honrs  afterward,  at  3  o'clock  F.  M.,  a  sea 
wave  20  ft.  high,  that  had  undoubted!;  origi- 
nated at  the  source  of  this  earthquake,  arrived 
at  the  harbor  of  SL  Martin's  in  the  West  Indies, 
On  Oct.  Ifl,  1870,  occurred  the  most  consider- 
able shock  tliat  has  been  observed  in  the  mid- 
dle and  eastern  states  during  the  present  cen- 
tury. The  source  of  this  distorbance  has  been 
traced  with  aome  probabilitf  to  the  volcanic 
region  50  to  100  m.N.E.  of  Quebec;  from  this 
re^on  the  shock  spread  to  St.  Johns,  New 
Brunswick,  and  thence  was  felt  westward  to 
Chicago  and  southward  to  New  York,  The 
velocitj-  of  the  wave  of  shock  was  about  14,000 
ft.  per  second.  The  occurrence  of  the  shock 
felt  at  Quebec  was  telegraphed  to  Montreal  b; 
the  operators  of  the  Montreal  telegraph  com- 
pany in  time  to  call  the  attention  of  those  at 
the  latter  city  to  the  phenomena  about  80 
seconds  before  the  shock  reached  them.  In 
California,  the  earthquake  of  18G2  destroyed 
one  of  the  southern  missioas.  That  of  March 
SB,  ie72,  was  the  most  severe  that  has  occur- 
red there  during  many  years;  special  damage 
waa  done  in  San  rrancisco  by  the  cracking  of 
tlie  walla  of  fine  public  buildings.  In  Nevada, 
the  mining  regions  suffered  in  1871  by  the  de- 
struction of  Lone  Pine  aod  otlier  settlements. 
In  Meicioo  a  diaastroos  earthquake  ODcnrred 
June  Id,  1853.  It  extended  throughout  the 
Talley  of  Mexico,  demolishing  the  aqueduct 
that  supplies  the  city  with  water;  it  waa  felt 
in  most  of  the  surrounding  provinces,  where  it 
also  did  great  damage,  and  was  in  some  places 
recorded  as  being  the  most  severe  ever  experi- 
enced tliere. — In  tlie  West  Indies,  subject  as 
they  are  to  very  frequent  shocks,  we  need  only 
note  that  of  June  7, 1092,  by  which  Port  Boy^ 
the  capital  of  Jamaica,  was  in  less  tlian  three 
minutes  sunk  benoatli  the  sea.  The  flssnres 
produced  in  the  earth  opened  and  closed  so 
rapidly  that  in  some  oases,  it  is  said,  the  lower 
parts  of  the  bodies  of  persons  were  buried 
nhile  the  upper  portions  remained  above 
ground. — lu  San  Salvador,  near  the  capital,  is 
a  .volcano  that  was  thrown  up  in  I7T0,  and 
which  is  very  similar  to  Stroraboli  in  the  regu- 
larity of  its  intermittent  eruptions;  it  has  re- 
mained iu  a  state  of  constant  activity,  and 
continues  to  increase  in  size  by  means  of  the 
accumulation  of  ejected  lava,  ashes,  &a.  Its 
origin  was  preceded  by  earthquakes  for  several 
months,  and  on  Feb.  28,  1770,  by  the  opening 
of  a  crevice  whence  issued  lava,  ashes,  smoke, 
and  flame.  On  March  19,  1673,  San  Salvador 
was  utterly  destroyed.  Three  successive  severe 
shocks  were  experienced;  but  the  inhabitants 
were  by  the  previous  noises  so  well  warned 
that  a  comparatively  small  loss  of  life  (less  than 


GOO)  took  place.   The  frequency  of  eaitiiqnakee 

in  this  region  is  expressively  told  by  the  name 
given  to  it  by  the  aboriginai  Indians,  Cnscatlsn, 
"  the  land  that  swings  like  a  hammock," — In 
South  America,  tlie  city  of  Caracas,  Venezuela, 
was  entirely  destroyed  by  three  shocks  within 
SO  seconds  on  March  26,  1812.  In  Ecuador, 
the  dty  of  Quito  was  almost  destroyed  on 
March  22,  ]  859,  On  Ang.  16,  leeB,  a  terrible 
earthquake  devastated  alorgepartof  Ecuador; 
this  was  one  feature  in  the  series  of  severe 
shocks  that  between  the  I3tb  and  16th  were 
eipericnced  over  neariy  tlie  whole  of  the  south' 
ern  half  of  the  eastern  coast  of  tlie  Pacific 
ocean.  In  Pern,  Calloo  was  destroyed  in  1586; 
the  accompanying  sea  wave  must  have  been 
about  90  ft,  high,  omJ  resulted  from  the  jcnnt 
action  of  two  shocks.  It  waa  again  destroyed 
in  1710,  On  Aug.  18  and  14,  18G8,  the  sea- 
port of  Arica  suffered  severely;  and  during 
several  days  there  occurred  numerous  shocks 
throughout  tlie  coast  region  from  laL  10°  to  25' 
S.  The  earthquake  sea  wave  was  specially 
destructive  (see  Abioa),  and  it  sped  tbence 
across  the  Pacific  ocean,  reaching  the  Hawaiian 
islands  on  the  14th  and  Yokohama  on  the  15th ; 
it  was  also  felt  on  the  coasts  of  Australia  and 
of  Alaska.  Among  the  numerous  earthquakes 
that  have  visited  Chili  we  will  mention  three 
very  instructive  ones.  That  of  1822  is  inter- 
estmg  historically,  because  tlie  accounts  given 
of  certain  twisting  effects  led  Mallet  U>  enter 
upon  those  dynamical  studies  that  have  done 
so  much  to  elucidate  the  obscure  points  in 
seismology.  The  earthquake  was  itself  a  very 
severe  one,  and  specially  interesting,  since  in 
connection  with  it  there  occurred  a  permanent 
elevation  to  the  extent  of  from  two  to  seven 
feet  of  fully  100,000  square  miles  of  land  lying 
between  the  Andes  and  the  coast ;  lines  of  sea 
beaches  at  higher  levels  and  further  inland  in- 
dicate tlie  previous  liftbg  up  of  the  same  re- 
gion at  different  times  ^ong  the  same  lines. 
About  midnight  of  Feb,  SO,  1836,  the  «ty  of 
Concepcion  was  for  the  fourth  time  destroyed; 
there  were  felt  over  300  successive  shocks 
within  two  weeks ;  the  accompanying  sea  ware 
was  80  ft,  high,  and  probably  originated  near 
the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  where  there  also 
simultaneously  broke  forth  a  submarine  vol- 
cano, which  sent  up  a  column  of  fiery  lyerta 
through  a  depth  of  400  ft,  of  water ;  about  the 
city  of  Concepcion  tlie  sea  water  was  hlsok 
and  of  an  offensive  smell,  killing  many  Sitb, 
Among  the  numerous  earthquakes  observed  by 
GillisB  during  his  astronomical  expedition  ti> 
Santiago  was  that  of  April  2,  1851,  the  most 
severe  since  1823.  The  heaviest  porti(«  con- 
tinued a  minute  and  a  half^  withm  which  in- 
terval were  experienced  continuous  rnmbling 
and  innumerable  severe  sliocks  or  oscillations. 
The  movements  of  pendulums  and  other  free 
bodies  were  nearly  in  the  meridian.  The  warn- 
ing rumbling  noises  preceded  the  shock  by 
about  15  seconds.  The  earthquake  was  severe- 
ly felt  over  a  region  extending  200  m.  N.  oad 
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S^  and  at  lesat  100  m.  E.  and  W. ;  the  point  of  ^ 
EToatest  Mveritj  was  apparently  80  m.  S.  of 
^-iDtia)^,  though  at  all  places  visited  bj  it  it 
seemed  to  come  from  some  point  further  Bonth. 
This  earthqnake  was  one  of  the  eases,  extreme- 
It  rare  in  Chili,  in  which  the  ori^n  of  the  dis- 
tnrbsDce  vaa  mider  the  mainland,  and  where 
iherefore  no  great  sea  wave  was  produced.  Id 
Ihe  Argeotine  Republic,  Mendoza  woa  over- 
iDTTiijd  in  March,  1861 ;  the  shock  was  very 
Kcere,  and  continued  from  the  20th  to  the  88d 
oter  Baenos  Ayrea  and  the  entire  confederacy, 
and  12,000  persons  are  estimated  to  have  per- 
ifhed.— In  the  Hawaiian  islands,  the  most  se- 
vere earthquake  ever  known  occurred  on  Feb. 
19,  18T1.  At  Hunololn  it  lasted  GO  or  80 
Mrmd!,  the  motion  being  chiefly  vertical  with 
t  X,  E.  and  S.  W.  rocking  movement;  a  roar- 
ing sound  that  was  also  heard  far  oat  at  sea 
preceded  the  shook,  and  it  was  noticed  that 
Tessels  that  lay  farthest  from  the  wharves  were 
fint  slmck,  and  afterward  those  close  to  the 
shore.  At  Latinina  the  direction  of  the  vibra- 
tloa  iras  S.  and  N.  Od  the  W.  coast  of  Hawaii 
the  shock  was  a.^  severe  as  on  the  8.  coast  of 
Oahn ;  it  seemed  to  come  from  the  wesL  The 
various  observed  phenomena  point  to  a  centre 
of  distnrbancB  near  the  centre  of  the  circle  in 
the  eircumference  of  which  is  the  pronp  of  isl- 
inds.^lD  the  East  Indies  ia  a  seat  of  almost 
perpetual  volcanic  and  earthquake  activity. 
In  !779,  dnring  an  ercption  of  Papandayang, 
one  of  the  loftiest  volcanoes  of  Java,  an  area 
of  100  »q.  m.  was  overwhelmed  with  ashes 
(not  submerged  under  the  sea),  destroying 
ft)H>nt40  villages  and  3,000  inhabitanta.  Siraol- 
Uneonsly  eruptions  took  place  from  two  vol- 
canoes respectively  distant  1S4  and  862  m.  from 
Papandayang,  although  the  many  neighboring 
Toltaaic  venta  were  quiet.  On  Jaly  8,  18SS, 
ths  city  of  Manila  was  much  damaged  by  a 
riojent  eartbr|nake;  two  eystems  of  shocks 
were  experienced,  trending  respectively  in  a 
>'.  to  8.  and  E.  to  W.  direction.  The  islands 
of  Japan  are  subject  to  nomerous  violent  dis- 
turbances. The  earthqaake  of  Dec.  23,  1854, 
whith  destroyed  the  ports  of  Bimoda  and 
Oiaka  and  injured  the  city  of  Tedo,  was  ac- 
companied by  a  sea  wave  30  ft,  high,  which 
made  the  destruction  more  complete,  and  then 
twept  eastward  over  the  Pacific  ocean  in  a 
series  of  five  or  seven  waves  that  were  felt  a 
tev  hours  1at«r  at  the  Donin  islands  and  on  the 
California  coast,  affording  Bache  an  opportn- 
nitr  to  detei^inc  approximately  the  average 
depth  of  the  irater.—Regiitmtiim  of  Earth- 
juoic*.  The  observations  of  the  nature  of 
Mrthqnafce  shocks  have  heretofore  been  gener- 
ally mdefinitd  and  nnsatisfiictory.  Every  dis- 
turbed stone  or  other  object  forms  of  itself  a 
permanent  record  of  the  force  and  direction  of 
the  shock,  but  the  difficulty  of  properly  inter- 
preting the  often  complex  results bas  led  to  the 
sngiestlon  of  a  system  of  automatic  registra- 
tion by  means  of  permanent  simple  instruments 
called  seismographs,  of  which  the  followbg 


are  some  of  the  principal :  1.  Horizontal  plat«B 
of  glass,  wood,  or  stone,  strewn  with  snnd  or 
loose  blocks  of  various  sizes,  densities,  and 
proportions,  show  by  the  changes  impressed 
on  the  positions  of  the  movable  materials  the 
direction  and  force  of  the  horizontal  com- 
ponents of  a  shock.  3.  Tide  ganges  record 
not  only  the  great  sea  wave,  but  also  the 
smaller  forced  waves  that  precede  this,  and 
therefore  give  the  means  of  determining  the 
time  of  the  occurrence  as  well  as  other  data, 
3.  Similarly,  the  self-recording  mercnrial  ba- 
rometer, if  snfCcientiy  sensitive,  records  the 
time  and  also  the  force  of  the  veKical  com~ 
ponent  of  the  shock.  4.  The  delicate  levels 
of  the  accurate  astronomical  instmments  give 
information  of  the  alightest  change  of  level, 
and  have  in  the  hands  of  Wagner  recordM 
vibrations  that  would  otherwise  have  wholly 
escaped  the  senses.  B.  An  accidental  observa- 
tion of  Gilliss,  who  happened  to  be  viewing 
the  moon  during  a  slight  earthquake,  shows 
that  by  means  of  a  telescope  sighted  on  ce- 
lestial or  distant  terrestrial  objects  we  may 
become  aware  of  the  slightest  imaginable 
vibrations,  which  may  be  recorded  photo- 
graphically, 6.  The  tel^raph  as  nsed  by  Gil- 
)iBS  at  Santiago  in  18G2,  and  by  the  operators 
in  Montreal  in  1871,  may  be  used  especially 
with  a  ehronograph  to  record  the  times  of 
transit  of  a  shock  as  it  passes  several  stations 
Bocoessively.  7.  The  self-recording  magnet- 
ometers afford  a  very  delicate  record  of  the 
changes  atfecting  the  suspended  needle,  and 
also  of  the  effect  of  the  shock  on  the  niagnetio 
condition  of  the  globe.  8.  Pendulous  bodies 
(neither  barometers  nor  magnetometers,  bnt 
simple  pendulums)  have  long  offered  a  favorite 
mode  of  observing  the  direction  of  the  shock, 
which  is  the  same  as  the  azimuth  of  the 
aiis  of  the  ellipse  described  by  the  pendulum 
in  consequence  of  the  disturbance ;  the  force 
of  tlie  shock  is  recorded  by  the  extent  of  the 
arc  of  vibration.  9.  Vertical  spiral  springs, 
from  which  weights  are  suspended  or  upon 
which  they  press,  afford  very  delicate  means 
of  observing  and  recording  the  vertical  compo- 
nent of  the  force.  10.  The  Caceiatore  seis- 
mometer consists  simply  of  a  basin  filled  to  the 
brim  with  mercury;  at  the  eight  points  of  the 
compass  are  small  holes  through  which  the 
liquid  may  be  projected  bj  the  force  of  tbo 
earthquake  shock.  11.  Lamont's  apparatus 
consists  of  finely  balanced  needles,  to  which 
may  be  attached  amat!  mirrors  throwing  a  re- 
flected beam  of  light  into  a  teleacope,  so  that  the 
slightest  movement  may  become  visible.  ]2. 
The  most  complete  instmmenti*  for  self-regis- 
tration are  those  employed  by  Paimieri,  Kreil, 
and  Mallet,  but  the  last  is  far  more  perfect 
than  any  other.  Palmieri's  apparatna  consists 
of  a  fillet  of  paper  drawn  along  uniformly,  on 
which  are  made  marks  corresponding  to  the 
times  and  extent  of  tbe  disturbances  commu- 
nicated by  the  vertical  component  of  the  shock 
to  certain  weights  hang  on  spiral  q>ringB ;  for 
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tfa«  horizouUil  ccoDponeiit  Palmieri  entplofs 
four  open  TJ-Bli&poa  tnbes  partly  filled  with 
mercur; ;  the?  are  so  sot  up  that  the  pUnes  of 
the  tubes  are  directed  towam  different  points  of 
the  compass  ;  when  the  earthquake  shock  dia- 
turba  the  qaiegcent  mercury,  a  galvanic  current 
is  made  or  broken,  by  which  the  time  record  is 
made  on  a  moving  fillet  of  paper;  light  floats 
are  also  distarbed,  and  show  by  the  extent  of 
their  movements  the  force  of  the  shock.  IS. 
The  preceding  instrument  baa  some  points  of 
resemblance  with  that  first  proposed  in  1S46 
by  Mallet;  tlie  latter  is  however  calculated  to 
resolve  with  greater  ease  and  accuracy  all  tlie 
problems  connected  with  terrestrial  waves  of 
shook.  Mallet  employs  one  vertical  and  four 
horizontal  L-shaped  glass  tubes,  each  separated 
from  the  other  and  Slled  for  a  short  distance 
with  mercury;  the  mercury  being  ori^nally  in 
a  quiescent  state,  the  linear  motion  that  is  com- 
municated t«  it  relative  to  the  sides  of  the 
tubes  by  the  wave  of  shock  breaks  or  makes  a 
galvanic  circuit  by  which  the  time  is  recorded 
on  a  revolving  cylinder ;  the  eitent  of  the  vi- 
brations of  the  mercurial  column  is  also  re- 
corded by  appropriate  dots  or  lines,  and  the  ap- 
paratus is  so  placed  that  we  are  able  to  deduce 
the  movements  of  the  earth  in  three  directions, 
vertically,  meridionally,  and  at  right  angles 
thereto,  whence  the  angle  of  emergence  and 
all  the  other  local  phenomena  may  be  calcu- 
lated. 14.  Xreil  of  Vienna  proposed  in  I85G 
to  employ  a  pendulum  suspended  by  two  inde- 
pendent springs,  of  which  the  lower  for  in- 
stance allowed  of  motion  in  the  meridian,  but 
the  npper  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  thereto ; 
the  movement  of  the  pendulum  is  recorded  by 
its  lower  end  marking  on  a  revolving  disk  of 
paper  or  metal. — Conntction  between  Earth- 
quakm  and  Voleanoet.  The  intimate  relation 
of  these  phenomena  is  apparent  at  once  to 
even  the  most  careless  observer,  bnt  correct 
and  exact  ideas  on  the  sutyect  have  been  at- 
tained only  within  the  present  age.  On  the 
one  hand,  earthquakes  are  most  numerous  in 
the  volcanic  regions  of  the  globe  ;  on  the 
other,  they  are  not  at  all  confined  to  these 
centres;  they  are  sometimes  attended  by  the 
growth  or  formation  of  volcanoes,  and  in  gen- 
eral no  volcanic  activity  is  manifested  without 
being  attended  by  more  or  less  notable  earth- 
quakes, the  quakings  being  however  to  a  great 
degree  confined  to  the  volcano  in  eruption ; 
tlie  only  exception  to  the  latter  statement  can 
indeed  be  shown  to  be  explicable  in  snob  a 
way  as  to  give  further  confirmation  of  the  gen- 
eral statement  that  the  strains,  pressures,  and 
explosions  occnrring  within  the  depths  of  the 
solid  eurth  give  rise  at  the  surface  of  the 
globe,  if  feeble,  to  slight  earthquakes,  and  if 
stronger,  to  more  severe  shocks  accompanied 
by  upheavals  and  depressions;  if  yet  stronger, 
though  not  paroxysmal,  to  the  formation  of 
fissures,  volcanic  vents,  and  eruptions  of  steam, 
gases,  hot  water,  mud,  scorisa,  ashes,  lava,  and 
flying  stones.    A  slight  earthquake  centriU  in 


a  nou-volcanio  r^on  is  "an  nncomplet«d  ef- 
fort to  establish  a  voloaoo."  The  presence  of 
a  volcano  is  demonstrative  of  a  previous  e»rth- 
quake,  and  the  volcanic  vent,  offering  a«  it 
does  a  way  of  easy  esoape  for  gasea,  &c.,  is, 
unless  it  becomes  dogged  up,  to  some  exteat 
an  BBBurance  that  subsequent  earthquakes  in 
its  immediate  region  will  be  of  less  severity. 
The  area  thus  protected  may  extend  to  a  dis- 
tance of  100  miles  from  the  volcano,  bnt  is 
usually  much  less,  showing  that  within  the 
earth's  surface  the  centres  of  the  origin  of 
earthquake  disturbances  are  often  quite  in- 
sulated.  The  exceedingly  great  variety  in  the 
strata  of  the  earth  and  the  nature  of  the  vol- 
canic eruptions  necessitates  a  special  study  of 
the  individual  caaea,  in  order  to  perceive  how 
intimately  and  yet  how  diversely  these  phe- 
nomena are  associated  with  every  variety  of 
earthquake. — Atmoephme  Selatioru.  The  con- 
nection between  the  atmosphere  and  the  earth- 
quake, though  probably  incidental,  is  an  impor~ 
taut  one.  It  is  found  that  there  is  a  decided 
increase  in  the  frequency  and  severity  of 
shocks  during  the  rainy  season,  at  least  in  cer- 
tain locaUties,  and  especially,  as  Hollet  says 
("Pirst  Principles  of  Seismology,"  1862),  in 
very  dry  countries  such  as  Asia  Minor  and 
Syria,  and  in  the  volcanic  regions  where  emp- 
tions  of  steam  prevail,  and  where  the  melted 
snows  and  heavy  rains  are  rapidly  drained 
off  inte  deep  fissures.  There  scans  to  be 
no  reasonable  doubt  that  in  these  cases  the 
pressure  of  the  driunage  water  directly  af- 
fects the  liquid  in  the  interior  of  the  esrtU, 
and  increases  the  supply  of  both  steam  and 
lava  for  the  volcanoes,  as  well  as  the  lia- 
bility to  such  internal  explosions  of  steam  aa 
may  originate  the  earthquake  shocks.  That 
the  diminution  of  atmospheric  pressure  such  aa 
prevails  over  the  central  regions  of  some  severe 
storms,  or  during  certun  seasons,  oannot  di- 
rectly be  of  importance  in  comparison  with  the 
above  mentioned  more  powerful  hydrostatic 
pressure,  seems  quite  evident;  yet  there  are 
volcanoes,  such  as  that  of  StromboH,  where 
the  conditions  of  equilibrium  are  so  delicately 
a^usted  that,  according  to  the  testimony  and 
traditions  of  those  living  in  their  neighborhood, 
their  activity  increases  perceptibly  on  the  ap- 
proach of  every  storm. — Geographical  DUtri- 
bittion  qf  Earthquahet.  Beudes  the  preceding 
general  relations  between  earthquakes  and  vol- 
canoes, it  is  important  to  consider  the  disbHbn- 
tion  of  the  fonner,  or  rather  their  segr^ation 
in  certain  well  marked  regions.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary in  this  place  Ut  enumerate  the  regions  of 
volcanic  activity,  although  these  are  pecnliarly 
also  subject  to  earthquakes,  (See  Voi.OAao.) 
The  regions  that  are  far  removed  from  active 
volcanoes,  yet  specially  subject  to  earthquake 
shocks,  are,  in  the  order  of  the  severity  of  the 

Shenomena,  the  Himalaya  mountains  and  In- 
ia,  Syria,  Algeria,  the  W.  coast  of  North  Ame- 
rica, the  Mississippi  valley,  Scotland,  New  Eng- 
land, and  the  Samt  Lawrence  valley.    The  re- 
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gmu  that  are  at  preaent  oomrarBtiTely  free 
from  aennble  earthqaakea  are  EgTpt  and  .the 
tutem  and  southern  portiouB  of  Africa,  aorth- 
cm  Europe  and  Asia,  Australia,  many  portions 
i^}}orth  America,  the  eastern  portion  of  South 
America,  and  Greenland, — OAronoloffieal  Lit- 
(ri^fuMi  of  Eartkgwike*.  The  contortions  of 
logical  strata,  their  faults  and  lisanres,  and 
■till  more  the  presence  of  old  trap  dikes,  &x>., 
Ibat  break  throngh  ererj  known  geolof^oal 
formatioD,  anfficiently  show  that  in  ever;  port 
rflhe  world  earthquake  phenomena  have  been 
eooimaa  at  some  time  throoghout  the  entire 
10^017  of  the  globe  since  the  formation  of  its 
(olid  cmat ;  indeod,  we  have  in  these  phenome- 
na the  record  of  the  condition  of  the  interior  of 
thaearth  at  successive  stages  separated  \>j  iong 
intervals  of  time.  The  periodicity  of  earth- 
qiakea  has  been  studied  bj  manv  writers,  «f 
Thorn  among  the  earliest  was  Merian,  whose 
eunclosion,  confirmed  b;  Uallet,  Perrey,  Vol- 
ger,  Klnge,  Bridgman,  &e.,  was  that  these  oc- 
tor  more  freqnently  in  the  winter  than  in  tiie 
nunmer  montfaa,  as  for  inatauae  in  New  En^;- 
Iind.  Bridgman  finds  that  between  leSS  and 
18S9,  of  ^7  «aii,hqDakes,  148  occnrred  dnring 
the  winter  half  of  the  year,  and  74  during  the 
anmmer  half.  If  tliis  were  an  annual  period 
iudepoident  of  the  wet  and  dry  olimatological 
MasDua  before  alluded  to,  it  would  be  of  deep 
import;  bnt  un  the  contrary  it  is  leas  marked 
in  some  coontries  than  in  others,  its  laws  being 
apparently  pecnliar  to  the  Tsriona  centres  of 
Aock ;  it  has  therefore  been  treated  in  the  pre- 
eedbig  section  as  one  depending  on  climatologi- 
ul  coDsidei^tionB.  Mallet  has  indeed  shown 
Ihit,  considering  the  whole  world  in  one  view, 
tliere  is  a  prep<Hideranoe  of  shoclu  recorded  in 
certftia  moatha ;  but  it  ia  passible,  as  he  atatea. 


the  northern  hemisphere.  A  duly  period  has 
Also  been  recognized,  sncfa  that  more  shocks 
are  recorded  during  the  day  than  dming  the 
nigbt  This  periodicity,  which  has  been  de- 
monstrated for  Switzerland,  if  it  (as  thns 
nmnciated)  be  a  law  of  nature,  will  be  bo  nen- 
trtllzed  bf  the  corresponding  daily  period 
oT  the  antipodal  regions,  that  in  the  total  snra 
of  the  earUiquakes  over  the  whole  earth  no 
Mch  period  will  be  noticed.  The  gradual  dim- 
■Dudon  and  ultimate  cessation  of  earthquakes, 
u  maintained  in  17T1  by  Oastilhon,  and  the 
periads  d«pendiiig  on  hnrricaneB  and  on  electric 
phaiomena,  are  aJl  too  poorly  established  to  be 
worthy  of  more  than  a  passing  menticn.  Thns 
tlio  mast  we  dismiss  the  attempts  of  Falh  and. 
others  to  predict  eartbqnakes  for  any  consider- 
>ble  period  in  adranoe.  The  other  periods  of 
really  cosmical  importance  are  as  follows:  1. 
That  depending  on  the  variations  in  the  solar 
(pots.  S.  That  depending  on  or  connected 
*ith  terrestrial  magnetism.  These  two  classes 
of  phenomena,  however,  have  as  yet  not  been 
■e  well  establisbed  as  is  necessary  to  their 
fnU  acceptance.    Lament  (1810),  Vorley(187i}X 


and  Bnmiehraat  (1871)  trace  a  oonneotion  be- 
tween terrestrial  magnetism  and  earthqnakes, 
thOQgh  they  difier  as  to  whether  the  former  to 
to  be  considered  as  the  cause  or  the  consequence 
of  the  latter;  most  likely  is  it  that  both  are 
eonaeqnences  of  a  deeper  common  cause;  in 
either  ease,  however,  there  resolta  a  periodicity 
of  earthquakes  allied  to  the  known  jieriods  io 
terrestrial  magnetism.  S.  The  periods  demon- 
strated by  Perrey  to  be  connected  with  the 
moon's  phases.  4.  That  discovered  by  Falmi- 
eri  for  Mount  Vesuvius,  the  violenoe  of  whose 
emptions  perceptibly  increases  twice  in  the  so- 
lar day  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  ebb  and  flow 
of  the  tide.  Both  these  latter  may  posmbly  be 
actual  laws,  thongh  the  modes  of  tlieir  conneo- 
tion  are  quite  unknown  and  are  likely  to  prove 
very  complicated.  5.  The  quasi -period!  cot  ol- 
temalion  of  force  announced  by  Mallet  in  his 
fourth  report,  such  that  a  season  of  many  se- 
vere shocks  is  followed  by  one  of  very  few  and 
Bometimea  slight  shocks.  6.  Mallet  also  de- 
tects indications  of  an  increase  in  the  frequency 
of  earthquakes  about  the  middle  and  end  of 
each  century.  T.  The  periodicity  snggested 
by  the  facts  first  published  by  Humboldt,  who 
remarked  that  in  Mexico,  South  America,  and 
the  United  States,  the  centres  of  earthquake 
inflnenceeeem  to  change  their  positions.  Per- 
rey and  Mallet,  agreeing  with  Miroldi  and  with 
the  ancient  traditions  of  Italy,  onnouace  the 
same  fact  for  that  peninsula;  in  it  the  numer- 
ous earthquake  centres  follow  the  general  line 
of  the  ridges  of  the  Apennines,  as  indeed  Mal- 
let has  shown  to  be  the  rule  over  the  whole 
wt^ld;  but  farther  it  is  shown  that  in  Italy 
each  of  these  centres  has  apparently  a  slow 
secular  movement  along  the  general  line,  so 
that  its  greatest  energy  is  not  recurrent  at  the 
very  same  spot,  or  not  until  after  a  long  period. 
— Phyiieal  Changet  produced  hy  Earthguaka, 
Permanent  u[>heavals  and  depressiuuB  atTecting 
the  physical  geography  of  large  regions  of  the 
earth  are  considered  as  being  on  on  extended 
scale  manifestatioDS  of  the  same  force  that 
suddenly  elevates  and  depresses  smaller  dis- 
tricts at  the  moment  of  an  earthquake.  Bonn, 
l^ell,  and  others,  presume  that  extended 
changes  take  place  with  extreme  sloh-nees 
and  comparative  quiet;  and  Provost,  Dona, 
Mallet,  and  others,  attribute  these  to  the  influ- 
ence of  tangential  pressures  and  to  the  slow 
oooljngandcontraotingoftheearth.  Beaumont 
and  others  ascribe  the  elevation  of  the  great 
mountain  diains  to  single  upheaving  shocks, 
with  of  course  accompanying  earthquakes  of  the 
j(reat«Bt  severity.  The  fonner  views  have  now 
far  more  adherents,  they  being  more  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  customary  modes  of  opera- 
tion in  nature ;  it  is  however  not  to  be  denied 
that  both  methods  of  operation  are  admissible. 
Of  sudden  changes  may  be  noticed  the  eleva- 
tions during  the  earthquake  at  Concepcion  in 
18SG,  and  the  depressions  attending  the  shock 
at  Lisbon  in  1765.  Of  slow  movements  we 
find  examples  in  the  upheaval  of  the  Scondino- 
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vian  peoinBuIa,  vhich  is  now  proceeding  at.tlie 
rate  on  ita  eastern  coasts  of  five  feet  per  cen- 
tury. AbODt  one  Iialf  of  the  iatand?  of  the  Pa- 
cific ocean  are  believed  to  be  riiiing,  as  also  the 
islaad  of  Spitzbergen,  the  West  Indies,  and  the 
whole  oftheW.  coast  of  South  Amerioft.  Among 
the  most  remarkable  slow  depressions  are  the 
case  of  the  aonthem  portion  of  Greenland, 
the  nnmerona  coral-reefed  islands  and  atolls  of 
the  Pacific,  and  the  conntries  of  Holland,  Uel- 
giam,  Denmark,  and  the  S.  shore  of  the  Baltic 
eea.  InNorth  America  the  most  notable  well  es- 
tablished case  of  depreseion  is  that  now  in  pro- 
gresa  along  the  Atlantic  coaat  from  Cape  Cod  hi 
Cape  Ilatteras,  which  region  is  calcolated  to  be 
sinking  at  the  rate  of  about  two  feet  perceutuiT. 
— EaTthquale  Watet.  Thia  term  is  commonly 
applied  to  the  great  oceanic  waves  that  attend 
such  earthquakes  aa  originate  nuder  the  ocean. 
These  waves  while  in  deep  water  are  merely 
Tery  long  but  decided  swells;  in  traversing 
shoal  water  they  become  more  marked,  and 
on  nearing  the  shores  often  break  most  disas- 
tronaly  npon  them,  being  in  this  case  preceded 
by  a  rapid  fall  of  the  water,  as  is  the  case  in 
ordinary  breakers.  The  numerous  cases  that 
have  been  cited  in  a  former  section  of  thia 
article  sufiice  to  show  how  promiaentafeature 
of  a  disoatroua  earthquake  are  theae  sea  waves. 
Od  account  of  their  sodden  definite  ori^n  and 
their  vast  size,  theae  waves  have  on  several  oc- 
ca«ona  afforded  a  reasonable  basis,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  received  principles  of  wave  mo- 
tion, for  an  approsimato  computation  of  the 
average  depth  of  the  sea  over  which  they  may 
have  passed.  A  fine  example  of  such  a  com- 
putation was  given  by  Prof  Bacha  in  the  case 
of  the  waves  that  rolled  into  the  harbors  of 
Simoda,  Osaka,  Peel'a  island,  Ban  Diego,  and 
San  Francisco,  in  December,  I8S4.  These 
waves  apparently  started  from  a  point  near 
Simoda,  and  on  reaching  the  American  coast 
were  recorded  on  the  self- registering  tide 
canges  of  the  coast  survey.  The  crest  of  the 
nicest  wave  experienced  at  Simoda  was  80  ft. 
above  the  average  sea  level  at  9h.  80m.  A.  M., 
local  time;  the  highest  at  San  Franciaco  was 
0*45  of  a  foot  above  the  normal  height  of  the 
vateV,  and  occurred  about  nine  honrs  after  the 
wave  at  Simoda.  From  theae  and  other  data 
Prof,  Bftche  concluded  the  mean  depth  of  the 
intermediate  Pacific  oceait  to  be  between  2,100 
and  2,500  fathoms.  The  wave  attending  the 
Arica  earthquake  of  Aug.  13,  186S,  also  ex- 
tended over  the  entire  Pacific  ocean ;  from  the 
records  at  four  tidal  stations  of  the  United  States 
coast  survey,  and  the  obsorvaUona  made  at 
eight  other  points,  including  Anstralia,  Hilgard 
(1872)  concluded  that  the  eastern  equatorial 
portions  of  the  Pacific  are  the  deepest,  while 
the  depth  of  the  northern  portions  seems  quite 
small,— iTad/re  of  the  Earthqvahe  Shoele.  The 
discovery  of  the  true  natnre  of  the  earthquake, 
to  say  nothing  of  its  ultimate  origin  or  cause, 
for  a  lon^  time  bafBed  the  labors  of  mankind  ; 
the  application  of  a  purely  indnctive  train  of 


I  reasoning  has  always  been  difficult,  beoanse  of 
I  our  own  inability  to  experiment  on  the  earth 
'  on  BO  large  a  scale  as  was  neceflaary,  and  be- 
I  cause  of  the  abaenoe  of  exact  observations  and 
records.  The  principal  reaolts  arrived  at  pre- 
'  vious  to  or  independently  of  Mallet's  dynamical 
studies  have  been  already  given  in  the  general- 
izations under  the  head  of  geographical  distri- 
bution, dec.  The  history  of  the  nnmerona  hy- 
potheses and  crude  theories  that  have  been 
advanced  from  time  to  time  in  referenco  to  tlie 
natnre  of  the  earthquake  shock  may  be  thos 
briefly  summarized.  Dp  to  the  beginning  of 
the  17th  century  no  views  other  than  the  moat 
indefinite  and  SQperstitions  notions  seem  to 
have  been  propounded  and  accepted.  In  I6T& 
Travagini  suggested  that  the  successive  shocks 
are  pulses  of  force.  Flamsteed  in  1603  con- 
sidered that  vibrating  air  caused  the  earth  U> 
tremble,  as  in  ordinary  thunder.  During  the 
I8th  century  Buffon  and  others  used  the  tenn 
concnssion  in  apeeking  of  the  movement  of 
'  the  earth ;  and  an  anonymous  French  author 
I  in  176S  maintained  that  chains  of  mountains 
I  are  long  levers,  so  that  a  alight  movement  at 
\  one  end  will  bo  felt  as  a  blow  or  earthquake 
'  shock  at  the  other.  Since  this  period  all 
I  students  have  recognized  the  phenomena  aa 
'  those  of  a  concnsdon,  except  perhaps  Uichell, 
who  in  1760  announced  his  theory  that  the 
surface  of  the  earth  heaved  like  the  swell  of 
the  ocean,  or  even  like  a  wave ;  a  view  adopted 
in  some  respects  in  1848  by  H,  D.  and  W, 
B.  Rogers  to  explain  the  plication  of  the  stra- 
ta of  the  Alleghanies.  In  1807  Dr.  Thomas 
Young  suggested  the  probability  that  the  mo- 
tion of  the  earth  st  any  point  is  a  vibratory 
one,  and  that  it  is  propagated  through  the 
earth  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  of  waves 
of  BOnnd ;  but  be  appears  to  have  made  no 
clear  distinction  between  the  Hubterraneons 
waves  of  shock  and  sound.  Similar  views 
were  adopted  in  1828  by  Gay-Lnssac.  lnlW6 
Hallet  published  his  work  on  "  The  Dynamics 
of  Earthquakes,"  in  which,  without  specially 
indicating  the  ultimate  origin  of  the  earth- 
quake, he  very  clearly  presents  views  that  are 
I  now  widely  accepted  as  to  the  true  natnre  of 
I  the  phenomena  observed  at  the  surface  of  the 
'  earth.  These  views  are  substantially  as  fol- 
I  lows ;  An  earthquake  is  the  passage  post  the 
observer  of  a  wave  of  elastic  compression,  in 
I  any  direction  from  vertically  upward  to  hori- 
I  zontally  through  the  crust  add  along  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  from  any  centre  of  impulse 
!  or  from  more  than  one,  and  which  may  be 
[attended  with  sound  and  tidal  waves  depend- 
I  ing  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  onginal 
I  impulse.  Wlien  the  wave  of  compression  is 
passing  through  a  solid  stratum,  each  panicle 
'  of  the  earth  performs  a  vibratory  movement 
:  similar  to  that  made  on  the  passage  of  a 
wave  of  sound,  moving  forward  and  returning 
I  in  an  elliptical  or  a  more  complicated  curve. 
I  When  the  shock  reaches  the  eartii's  sarfaec 
I  the  vibration  of  the  particles  at  any  point 
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mijbe  Mxaewhat  to  the  right  or  left  of  tbe 
Me  of  propcgation  from  tlw  ori^D  of  tbe  im- 
pitlae,  owing  to  uneqaal  Btrains  or  other  dis- 
tnrbiog  osnieB;  but  in  the  main  it  is  simplj 
furcard  during  the  first  half  of  the  orbit  (the 
first  semiphflse),  and  backward  during  tbe 
latter  iui!,  and  therefore  aearl;  in  a  straight 
line.  The  ftorward  end  the  retnm  movements 
irb«n  at  their  maiimomTelocitiesare  generally 
siiuost  predaely  in  a  line  with  the  direction  of 
tbe  propagatioD,  and  it  is  at  these  moments  of 
muimDm  velocitj  that  tbe  destruction  of  walls, 
jtcbj  tbe  earthquake  is  accomplished.  Dnring 
the  forward  movement  ooenrs  also  the  greatest 
lekcitj'  in  the  upward  direction.  Tbe  down- 
vird  movvmeot  of  the  earth  accompanies  the 
backward  or  the  latter  half  of  the  pnlse ;  but 
tbe  backward  movements  are  generally  slower 
than  tbe  forward,  and  therefore  have  a  less 
destructive  effect.  Tbe  twisting  of  isolated 
blocbs,  which  had  by  many  been  ascribed  to 
acireolar  or  vorticose  movement  of  the  earth, 
iiinrealit7,B8  Mallet  shows,  tlieeflectof  asim- 
j>1b  direct  stroke  acting  in  connection  i^ith  tbe 
inertia  ctf  the  body  and  the  friction  at  its  base 
ii  ft  meohanioal  couple.  When  tbe  origin  of 
tbe  impnlse  is  vertically  beneath  tbe  observer, 
tbe  movement  of  each  |>artide  of  the  earth 
■boot  him  will  be  m&mly  in  the  vertical 
direction;  when  the  origin  is  at  a  distance, 
(he  mevement  will  be  more  or  less  inclined  to 
the  horizon ;  and  if  by  a  proper  seismometer 
Te  determine  for  seTeral  places  tbe  azimutbal 
direction  snd  the  angle  of  emergence  of  the 
pglte,  it  becomea  possible  to  fix  exactly  the 
peation  of  the  ori^.  The  destruction  of  walls, 
maving  of  solid  bodies,  &c.,  are  therefore  due 
not  to  the  velocity  of  transit  or  that  with  which 
the  shock  pasaes  along  over  the  earth's  surface, 
but  to  the  velocity-  of  tbe  movement  of  each' 
particle  of  the  surface  of  tbe  earth  in  its  small 
elliptical  orbit.  The  velocity  of  translation 
depends  on  tbe  elasticity  of  the  rock  or  earth, 
but  rapidly  diminishes  in  proportion  as  the 
rock  is  discontinnons  or  non-homogeneous;  it 
b  therefore  generally  different  in  each  direc- 
tiini.  The  wave  of  diock  or  tbe  pulse  of  com- 
pre«don  is  reflected  and  refracted  on  encoun- 
tering a  new  stratnm  of  ditferent  elasticity, 
piedsely  as  in  the  case  of  sound.  So  also 
pbenomena  of  interference  can  arise,  and  it  is 
Id  sDch  cases  that  tbe  pulses  cease  to  be  recti- 
Daear  or  elliptical,  and  become  more  compli- 
(ited  corvee.  When  the  earthquake  ongi- 
ou««  under  the  bed  of  tbe  sea,  the  vertical 
shock  Gommonicated  to  the  waters  causes  a  . 
vave  or  a  swell,  often  of  large  extent,  that 
tpreads  ontward  in  all  directions  with  a  velo- 
dtv  rarying  with  the  depth  of  the  ocean  at  , 
the  point  over  which  it  may  be  passing,  and 
'bich  on  reaching  shallow  water  rnshee  along 
u  &  breaker  preceded  by  a  fall  or  a  recession 
of  tbe  water.  In  earthquakes  of  this  kind, 
Iterefore,  there  may  proceed  from  a  single 
or^D  (tbe  seismio  focus)  within  the  earth  a 
pfi  wave  of  compreeuon  (the  wave  of  shock) 
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and,  accompanying  it,  a  wave  of  sonnd ;  both 
waves  will  before  they  reach  the  observer  be 
transformed  by  the  influence  of  discontinuity 

and  non-homogeneity  into  a  complicated  mix- 
tare  of  strong  and  weak  shocks  and  loud  and 
feeble  noises.  The  sea  water  first  oSected  hy 
the  shock  will  receive  and  propagate  waves 
of  sonnd,  small  forced  waves  of  water,  and 
the  large  swell  which  ultimately  becomes  tbe 
great  earthquake  wave,  all  of  which  will  reach 
the  observer  on  tbe  land  at  difierent  moments, 
depending  on  their  respective  velocities.  Tbe 
disturbance  having  passed  through  the  ocean 
upward  to  the  atmosphere  must  communietite 
to  it  the  three  sorts  of  waves  already  existing 
in  the  water,  but  of  these  the  sound  wave  is 
the  only  one  that  is  perceived.  This  completes 
the  entire  phenomena  of  an  earthquake  so  far 
ai  relates  to  the  shocks  and  sounds.  Wheif 
the  impulse  originates  nnder  the  laud,  there  ie 
wanting  from  tbe  preceding  enumeration  of 
six  classes  of  waves  or  pnlses  only  the  great 
sea  wave  ;  all  .tlie  otliers  may  be  present,  but 
if  the  shock  eitondswith  severity  to  the  shore 
of  a  sea,  the  small  forced  waves  that  will  arise 
may  be  of  considerable  mngnitude,  while  the 
vertical  stroke  that  was  in  the  former  case 
expended  in  producing  tbe  great  sea  wave 
now  expends  itself  on  terrestrial  objects.  The 
preceding  views,  as  elaborated  by  Mallet,  and  in 
part  adopted  by  Hopkins  in  bis  report  of  1847 
to  the  British  association,  were  very  generally 
accepted,  but  partook  somewhat  of  a  hypothet- 
ical nature,  because  of  the  scarcity  of  accurate 
observations  of  actual  earthquakes,  till  1862, 
when  Mallet  published  the  details  of  the  meth- 
ods and  remdts  of  his  investigation  of  the  Nea- 
politan earthquake  of  1657,  to  the  study  of  which 
ne  bad  devoted  much  time  at  tbe  expense  of 
tbe  royal  society.  In  this  investigation,  the 
great  importance  of  which  as  well  as  its  com- 

Elele  success  justifies  our  detuled  attention, 
[allet  has  established  tbe  science  of  seismolo- 
gy upon  an  immutable  basis  of  accurate  ob- 
servation. By  nsing  the  fissures  in  buildings, 
the  disturbances  of  heavy  objects,  &c.,  as  nata-  . 
ral  seiamometers,  and  by  proper  selections  of 
representative  cases,  he  was  able,  with  the 
mathematical  assistance  of  tbe  Hevi  Samuel 
Haugbton,  to  fix  from  1T7  determinations  the 
posilionofllu*  seismic  focus  or  origin  of  tbe  dis- 
turbance as  being  a  cavity  beneath  tbe  village 
of  Caggiora  near  Potenza.  From  28  determi- 
nations of  the  angle  of  emergence  he  found  the 
mean  depth  of  tlie  cavity  to  be  5J  m.  beneath 
the  sea.  Lines  of  equal  seismic  disturbance 
being  drawn,  he  showed  the  earthquake  to  have 
desolated  a  region  larger  than  any  of  which  we 
have  exact  knowletlge.  The  refractions  and 
reflections  of  the  wave  of  shock  in  encounter- 
ing various  strata  were  clearly  shown.  From 
the  number  and  directions  of  the  sounds 
and  shocks  be  deduced  the  general  form  and 
position  of  the  focal  cavity,  and  showed  that  it 
must  have  been  of  tbe  nature  of  a  curved  fis- 
sure whose  height  was  8  m.,  length  9  m.,  and 
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thickness  rer;  mobIL     The  amplitude  of  the 

TibratioDS  of  the  jparticUs  at  tlie  sarface  of  the 
earth  near  the  eeuimio  vertical  was  deduced  as 
2'5  in. ;  at  a  great«r  distance  it  was  found  to  be 
somewhat  greater,  and  Mallet  remarka  that  it 
thus  becomes  evident  that  the  earthquake  is  it- 
self not  tut  agent  capable  of  directly  producing 
an;  considerable  permanent  elevation  of  the 
land,  but  tliat  it  occurs  along  with  and  as  part 
of  a  train  of  circumstances  that  do  occasioiiallj 
produce  snoli  elevations.  The  velooit;  with 
which  the  shock  is  propagated  along  the  sur- 
face, or  the  velocity  of  transit,  was  found  from 
seven  determinations  to  vary  between  SSS  and 
658  ft.  per  second,  depending  on  the  natare  of 
the  strata  concerned.  This  agrees  well  with 
other  determinations  made  by  Mallet  ia  Eng- 
land and  Schweitz  in  UungaVyj  but  the  velocities 
are  300  t^  leas  than  those  found  by  Ndggerath 
in  soutlieni  Germany,  where  however  differ- 
ent strata  come  into  consideration,  and  Mallet 
has  shown  that  owing  to  discontinuity  and  oth- 
er causes  the  actaal  velocity  of  translation  may 
be  so  low  as  one  tenth  of  that  which  would  take 
place  were  the  rock  continuous.  These  veloci- 
ties refer  to  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  r^ 
qnire  a  slight  inoreaso  in  order  to  obtain  the 
true  velocity  normal  to  the  front  of  the  wave. 
The  maximum  velocity  of  the  ware  particle  in 
its  orbit,  or  the  velocity  of  the  shook  itself,  was 
determined  in  13  cases ;  the  results  vary  from 
0'8  to  21-2  ft.  persecond,  theirmean  being  12-4 
ft.,  and  only  three  of  the  determinations  mate- 
rially differ  from  this.  There  were  strong  indi- 
cations of  a  diminution  of  wave  velocity  with 
increase  of  distance  from  the  focus.  It  is  there- 
fore evident  that  the  velocity  of  th«  shock  that 
causes  the  destmcUon  during  an  earthquake  is 
far  less  than  the  rapidity  with  which  it  is  prop- 
agated. It  is  not  necessary  to  presume  that 
a  umilar  velocity  prevails  iu  all  other  earth- 
quakes ;  indeed,  in  the  case  of  the  tremendous 
shock  at  Riobamba  iu  ITST,  Mallet  shows  that 
the  velocity  of  the  shock  must  hare  been  about 
SO  ft.  per  second,  and  this  ia  very  probably  one 
of  the  most  violent  on  record.  Owing  to  the 
imperfect  elasticity  of  the  earth,  the  return 
movement  iu  the  orbit  of  each  particle  is  not  so 
great  or  rapid  as  the  forward  movement;  in 
two  cases  Mallet  was  able  to  determine  the 
existence  of  a  slight  difference  of  this  luud.  A 
definite  idea  of  the  severity  of  the  maximum 
shock  experienced  during  this  earthquake  may 
be  formed  by  considering  that  it  was  such  aa 
would  have  been  given  to  an  obstacle  run  into 
by  a  locomotive  moving  at  the  rate  of  10  m. 
per  hour.  The  nature  of  the  fleeting  earth- 
quake forces  that  instantaneously  desolate  the 
earth  having  been  thus  most  successfully  in- 
vestigated by  Mallet,  the  same  path  baa  been 
followed  by  Oidham  in  an  equally  successful 
mi  instructive  manner  in  reference  to  the 
earthquake  of  Cachar,  India,  on  Jan.  10,  1869  ■ 
but  the  details  of  this  work  have  as  yet  been 
only  partially  published, — The  Origin  (^Earth- 
^Kaktt.    If  our  ideas  as  to  the  true  nature  of 


earthquakes  have  bat  recently  come  into  some 

degree  of  accordance  with  the  tmth,  still  more 
is  this  the  case  with  our  views  as  to  their  ulti- 
mate cause  and  origin.  On  this  difficult  sub- 
ject it  might  still  be  hazardous  to  offer  any 
coigectures,  were  it  not  that  the  many  unsuo- 
oessful  attempts  of  the  past  hare  resulted  to  a 
certun  degree  in  limiting  our  views  to  one  or 
two  causes  that  are  not  improbably  in  continual 
$nd  effective  operation.  The  theories  relative 
to  the  origin  of  earthquakes  ma;  be  divided 
into  two  classes:  first,  those  that  relate  to  the 
immediate  active  cause  of  all  classes  of  eaith- 

Siake  motions;  second,  those  that  relate  to 
e  origin  of  the  internal  heat  of  the  earth. 
The  views  of  the  first  class  have  already  be«i 
incidentally  partiaU;  indicated  in  the  preceding 
section.  CouNdering  them  chronologically, 
we  come  first  to  the  ancient  indefinite  noti<m 
.of  a  blow  or  concnasion  somewhere  within  the 
earth,  which  was  more  definitely  explained 
b;  Fromondi  (1627)  and  by  Travogini  (I6T9). 
In  ISBS  Flamsteed  suggested  that  explosions 
of  gas  oommnnicated  tremblings  to  the  air  and 
thus  to  the  earth;  in  which  view  he  was  fol- 
lowed by  Amontons  ^1708),  who  invoked  heat- 
ed air  as  the  exploding  gas.  Lister  regarded 
lightning  and  earthquakes  as  the  results  of  the 
firing  of  "the  infiammable  breath  of  pyrites," 
i.  «.,  Bulphor;  and  L4mcry  (ITOO)  considered 
eartjiquokes  to  be  due  to  the  ezplodons  of  any 
chemical  mixtures  containing  sniphnr  sod  iron. 
Bouguer  also  invokes  the  influnmation  and 
explosion  of  gases.  Stnkely  (1760)  finds  tboir 
origin  in  electrical  discharges  within  the  earth, 
in  which  he  ia  followed  by  Beccaria,  Donati, 
Percival,  and  Priestley;  and  even  Humbohlt 
and  Poey  do  not  deny  the  possibility  of  some 
connection  with  electricity.  BuSbn  held  that 
caverns-exist  in  the  interior  of  the  earth,  and 
that  the  falling  of  their  ceilings  down  upMi 
their  floors  produced  the  initial  ooncnasioni 
and  noises;  Humboldt,  Darwin,  and  others, 
have  shown  that  such  cavefns  ma;  have  some 
connection  with  earthquakes,  tliough  not  ne- 
oeasarily  in  the  manner  indicated  by  Bnffon. 
The  theory  of  the  Rev.  J.  Michell  (1760)  de- 
manded the  sudden  formation  or  condensation 
of  aqueous  vapor  between  the  crust  tnd  the 
molten  interior  of  the  earth,  and  Qie  passage 
of  wares  of  this  vapor  in  between  the  sedi- 
mentary  strata  of  the  crust,  lifting  the  upper 
strata  in  waves  like  those  of  a  carpet  when  it 
is  gently  shaken  on  the  floor.  In  178G  Dolo- 
mieu  explained  how  water  penetrating  into  the 
interior  of  j£tna  might  fiash  Into  steam,  pro- 
ducing eruptions  and  earthquakes;  this  idea, 
extended  by  Bakewell  (181S),  has  since  become 
a  favorite  with  many,  and  in  some  shape  or 
other  probably  has  been  the  prevailing  one  of 
the  past  30  years.  To  meet  certdn  very  se- 
rious otgections  to  Dolomien's  theory,  Scrop* 
(in  1S2G  and  18T2)  considers  that  the  water  is 
already  in  place,  being  -conlined  in  cavit)«* 
within  the  earth,  long  before  a  given  earth- 
qnoke,  but  that  it  is  exploded  into  steam  by 
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EARTHQUAKE 


the  beat  eondacted  from  eome  sonroe  perhapB 

II  a  great  horizontal  dUCance;  he  thinks  tbat 
no  cuDcnssioD  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word 
ukes  place,  but  that  when  the  expansive  power 
of  the  water  aod  vapor  overcomea  the  adhe- 
sion of  tlie  rock  and  spiita  it,  then  the  sudden 
Msring  U  accompanied  bj  a  reactioo,  ^ring 
ns«  to  waves  of  shock,  Bound,  itc.  The  idea 
of  the  formation  of  fissures  as  the  result  of 

Cbwted  tucreaaiag  tension  seems  also  to 
e  been  adopted  by  Hopkins,  Darwin,  and 
others.  In  1834  Eeferstein,  and  in  1839  Sir 
Joluk  Hcr«chel,  independentlj  of  each  other, 
advocated  certain  views  that  have  been  more 
«laboratelj  treated  by  many  geoloF^ists,  such  as 
Hnnt  (1858-72),  Sorbj  (1898),  DeviUe,  Nan- 
minu,  Forbea,  and  Daubr^e.  Starting  with  a 
eoggeation  of  Scrope  and  Babbago  that  the 
hMt  slowly  conducted  from  the  solid  interior 
of  the  earth  would  be  concentrated  near  the 
mrbce  under  the  increasing  accuniulatioa  of 
HdimentATj  deposits  that  are  poor  conductors 
of  lieat,  these  chemical  geol^psts  show  that 
Hch  heat  would  probably  slowly  bring  about 
cbemicsl  changes,  metamorphism,  evolution  of 
gtseii,  the  transforaiatioa  of  the  strata  into  a 
fWy  mass  of  lava,  and  the  explosion  of  the 
ranfiDed  water,  if  such  existed  or  were  formed 
df  the  cbcmical  changes.  In  1854  Zantedeschi 
msintaiued  that  the  fluid  nucleus  of  the  earth 
and  the  exterior  thin  crust  are  sul^ect  to  solar 
and  lunar  tides,  the  crust  being  flexible  like 
« thia  sheet  of  iron ;  and  that  the  upward  pres- 
mre  against  the  crust  of  a  high  tide  in  the  in- 
terior ocean  of  lava  elevates  and  cracSca  the 
■oM  strata,  causing  earthqaakea  and  volca- 
noes. These  hypothetical  tides  have  been  ren- 
dartd  quite  improbable  by  the  researches  of 
Hi^kins  and  Thomson.  Lamont  (1862),  Yar- 
ler  (18T0),  and  Sumichrast  (1871)  have  con- 
BMted  together  the  phenomena  of  terrestrial 
■^etism  and  eartjiquakes,  and  have  ex- 
)ir^wd  the  belief  that  the  latter  are  due  to 
Bugnetio  action.  The  earlier  papers  of  Mal- 
let (1646  and  1862)  made  highly  probable  the 
poeral  truth  of  tJie  theory  that  the  sudden 
eipaasion  of  steam  imder  high  tension  is  the 
Immediate  cause  of  the  earthquake  ;  he  showed 
that  the  phenomena  of  the  earthquake  of  18ST 
BUJ  be  thus  expl^ned  in  a  very  reasonable 
■muier;  but  in  IST3  he  concludes  that  more 
(9DK8  than  one  may  and  probably  do  produce 
these  coDcussioaa,  as  will  be  seen  in  onr  next 
ieuioD. — The  second  class  of  theories  of  the 
eiigin  of  earthquakes  includes  those  that  seek 
for  the  source  of  the  internal  heat  of  the  globe. 
I'siaag  by  the  ancient  idea  of  internal  fire,  we 
«me  to  Lgmery  (1700),  Lister,  Boyer,  Breis- 
1st,  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Sir  Humphry 
Davy,  Danbeny,  and  many  others,  who  at- 
tiiboted  the  beat  to  some  form  or  other  of  in- 
ternal chemical  changes.  Stukely  (1760)  and 
his  foUowen  sought  its  origin  in  electric  cur- 
rtnta.  The  nebnlar  hypothesis  of  Laplace 
{ITBO)  afibnled  Poisson,  Scrope,  HopKina, 
Ljell,  Plullips,  and  othera,  a  base  for  the  idea, 


now  widely  accepted,  that  the  present  inter- 
nal heat  is  but  the  remnant  of  that  which  pre- 
vailed when  the  earth  was  in  its  original  con- 
dition of  entire  fluidity,  and  which  it  lias 
slowly  lost  by  radiation.  Finally,  when  the 
mathematical  investigations  of  Sir  William 
Thomson  had  confirmed  the  idea  of  Hop- 
kins that  the  earth  must  be  in  generd  solid, 
perhaps  even  to  the  "centre,  and  when  the 
ideas  of  permanent  internal  lakes  of  lava  and 
of  areas  of  special  heat  were  beginning  to 
be  looked  upon  as  too  purely  hypothetical, 
Hallet  (1878)  has  with  groat  success  nndeN 
taken  to  solve  the  iiroblem,  and  his  views, 
covering  as  they  do  the  whole  field  of  vulcan- 
ioity,  seem  to  meet  with  universal  approbation. 
He  shows  that  the  secular  cooling  of  the  earth, 
supposing  it  to  have  been  once  a  hot  fluid 
globe,  gave  rise  at  first  to  a  thin  crust,  whose 
cimtractiou  while  thin  was  more  rapid  than 
that  of  the  interior,  thna  causing  it  to  be  torn 
into  aegmeats  by  forces  of  tension ;  but  tbat 
as  the  crust  thickened  it  became  subject  to 
strains  of  the  nature  Of  tangential  pressures 
as  soon  as  the  interior  began  to  contract  more 
rapidly  than  the  exterior  (the  existence  of  such 
pressures  waa  first  pointed  ont  by  Provost  in 
1885);  the  bending  and  crushing  consequent 
upon  these  crushing  pressures  formed  the  chief 
mountain  chains  and  ocean  beds,  as  urged  by 
Provost,  Dana,  and  others ;  the  nncleus  shrink- 
ing more  than  the  shell,  and  the  latter  not  be- 
ing able  to  resist  the  strain  upon  it,  it  must 
crush  and  sink  down  upon  the  shrinking  nucleus, 
the  crushing  being  more  or  less  paroxyamal ; 
this  crushing  is  accompanied  by  an  immense 
evolution  of  heat,  the  quantity  of  which  may 
be  calculated  by  means  of  the  theorems  of  the 
mechanical  theory  of  heat,  in  connection  with 
experiments  instituted  by  Mallet  (the  heat  re- 
sulting from  crushing  is  a  reality;  that  whidt 
Yose  in  13GS  suggested  as  resulting  from  pres- 
sure only  cannot  exist  unless  the  pressure  pro- 
duce crushing  or  sudden  compression);  this 
heat,  acting  on  the  already  heated  interior, 
abundantly  suffices  to  melt  the  adjacent  por- 
tions tliereof,  producing  lava,  or  to  convert 
wat«r  into  the  steam  that  produces  both 
earthquakes  and  volcanic  eruptions.  Mallet 
has  made  snch  expreriments  on  the  cmshing  of 
rocks  and  auch  calculations  for  aU  the  volca- 
noee  of  the  earth  as  prove  that  of  the  tellurio 
heat  known  by  the  observations  of  the  tem- 
perature of  the  earth  to  be  annually  dissipated 
into  space,  one  fourth  part  is  sufBcieot  to  ac- 
count for  the  annual  volcanic  energy.  He  dis- 
cerns therefore  in  the  secular  cooling  of  the 
earth  and  cmshing  of  its  shell  a  tme  physical 
cause  for  the  earthquake;  the. crushing  goes 
on  per  laltum,  and  is  attended  with  either 
partial  permanent  elevations  or  with  heat  suf- 
ficient to  melt  rock  and  produce  volcanoes  and 
earthquakes.  The  ftmction  of  the  earthquake 
and  volcano  is  thus  seen  to  be  preservative  and 
not  destructive ;  tliese  are  the  iostrumenta  by 
means  of  which  the  solid  crust  of  the  globe 
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IB  kept  in  a  Btftte  to  foUow  down  after  the 
Bhrinking  nucleiu;  little  b;  little  the;  &coom- 
plish  in  eooh  localitj  a  work  that  woald  other- 
wua  be  accomplished  bj  Bndden  and  t«rribie 
paroijsniB  OTerBpreadins  the  whole  earth. — 
jEarthquidce^roof  Building*.  Tbe  views  of 
Mallet  OS  to  the  nature  of  the  movement  of 
the  sorface  of  the  earth  during  an  earthquake 
shock  have  enabled  him  to  define  oert^  prin- 
ciples ocoording  to  which  buildinfcs  maj  be 
ooDstrnoted  so  that  the;  shall  be  able  to  resist 
so;  shock  that  is  likelj  to  vi^t  them.  These 
principles  have  been  alreail;  applied  b;  Uallet 
and  Btevenson  in  the  Qonstraction  of  light- 
honaes  for  the  Japanese  government,  and  b; 
Kr.  W.  Llo;d  in  tlie  conslamction  of  tJie  new 
custom  house  at  Valparaiso. 

EilTHS,  the  oxides  of  the  metals  alaminnm, 
glncinum,  thorinmn,  zirooninm,  lanthanam,  er- 
bium, and  jttrium,  called  almnina,  glncina, 
&o.  The;  are  often  called  the  earths  proper, 
to  distingniah  them  from  the  alkaline  earths, 
harjta,  atrontia,  lime,  and  ma^esia,  tbe  oxides 
of  the  metals  hariom,  strontiam,  coloinm,  and 
magnesium.  Before  the  decomposition  of 
some  of  them  by  Sir  Hiimphrj  Davy  they 
were  thought  to  be  elements.  Silica  was  for- 
merly regarded  as  an  earth ;  but  on  account 
of  iU  forming  dcSnite  coropoands  with  tbe 
earths  in  which  they  act  the  j^irt  of  bases,  it 
must  he  classed  as  an  acid.  The  earths  gen- 
erally exist  in  nature  in  combination  with 
silica;  although  in  the  varieties  of  corundum, 
SQch  as  the  gems  sapphire,  ruby,  oriental  to- 
paz, and  oriental  funathyst,  alumina  exiuts 
principally  as  oxide,  the  Indian  sapphire  hav- 
ing the  compo^tion  AtiOr,  97'6  per  cent.; 
magnesia,  1*9 ;  silica,  '3  per  cent. ;  and  the 
Indian  ruby  containing  barely  more  than  1 
percent  of  mlica.  In  feldspar  alumina  is  found 
combined  with  silica,  sometimes  with  silicate 
of  soda,  but  more  frequently  with  silicate  of 
potash.  Tbe  gem  hyacinth  is  composed  of 
silioate  of  zircon,  The  silioate  of  glucina  is 
fonnd  in  the  beryl  and  erbium.  Associated 
yttrium  is  found,  combined  with  silica,  in  the 
mineral  gadolinite. 

VAWta  ffOU  {lumbriev»  UrreftrU,  Linn.), 
an  artionlate  animal  belonging  to  the  abranchi- 
ate division  of  tbe  class  of  annelids.  (See 
AvHEUDA.)  This  well  known  worm  has  a 
long,  cylindrical,  contractile  body,  div.ided  into 
many  apparent  rings  (sometimes  150)  by  trans- 
verse wrinklings;  the  internal  surface  of  the 
muscular  envelope  sends  oft*  annular  septa,  di- 
viding the  cavity  of  the  body  into  as  many 
chambers  as  there  are  segments,  the  partitions 
having  openings  which  allow  the  passage  of 
the  contents  of  the  general  cavity  from  one 
chamber  to  the  others.  Each  segment  is  pro- 
vided with  »etm  or  bristles,  beginning  at  the 
14th  ring  from  the  head,  four  on  each  side, 
united  in  purs,  forming  eight  lon^tudinal 
rows,  of  which  four  are  lateral  and  fonr  in- 
ferior ;  they  are  short  and  rongh,  and  are  used 
as  f^ilcra  during  creeping  or  climbing  in  tbe 
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ground.  The  sense  of  touch  is  ver;  acnte,  as 
is  shown  by  tbe  quickness  with  which  they 
retire  into  the  gronnd  when  touched,  or  at  the 
Jar  prodnced  by  an  approaching  foot«t«p;  tbe 
sense  is  believed  to  be  most  acut«  toward 
tbe  head,  especially  in  the  first  e^ment.  Tbe 
eyes  are  wanting.  The  mouth  is  near  Qie  an- 
terior extremity  of  the  body,  without  teeth, 
with  two  somewhat  prominent  lips;  the  phsr- 
ynx  is  simple,  short,  and  moscular,  the  ipsoph- 
agas  narrow,  tbe  stomach  very  muscnlar,  sad 
the  intestine  short,  straight,  constricted  by  the 
muscular  septa,  and  opening  at  the  posterior 
extremity  of  the  body.  The  blood  is  red,  and 
tbe  circulation  is  complete  and  closed ;  the 
several  purs  of  simple,  transverse  canals,  Mt- 
aated  above  the  stomach,  whoM  pulsations 
imay  be  distinctly  seen,  may  be  conudered  the 
heart.  The  doraol  vessel  lies  npon  the  intes- 
tinal canal  enveloped  in  the  hepatic  tissue. 
Tba  blood,  though  red,  is  quite  different  from 
that  of  the  vertebrates ;  according  to  Sieltold, 
it  contains  colorless,  spherical,  nneqaal-sUed 
granular  globules;  these,  Quatrefages  says,  are 
not  port  of  the  blood,  bnt  belong  to  the  flnid 
of  the  general  cavity;  the  latter  raaintwna 
that  tbe  coloring  matter  is  in  simple  solution. 
There  is  no  apparent  extwnal  or^an  of  respira- 
tion, and  the  peculiar  canals  in  the  abdominal 


cavity  are  regarded  by  some  as  internal  bran- 
chial or  aquiferous  vessels.  Tbe  structure  of 
these  organs  is  little  nnderstood ;  but  in  all 
genera  of  tbe  division  there  ore  at  the  com- 
mencement '  of  the  intestine  very  tMtDouB 
canals,  opening  f^nerally  on  the  ventral  sur- 
face ;  these  canals  are  lined  with  cilia,  vblch 
have  an  undulatory  movement  always  in  om 
direction  ;  they  never  contain  air,  acc(vdiD)tto 
Siehold,  but  circulate  an  aqneons  respiratoiy 
fluid  by  roeons  of  the  cilie ;  even  the  terres- 
trial earth  wcinns  can  live  only  in  damp  urth, 
from  which  they  obtain  the  necessary  aqueous 
fluid.  In  the  lumbrieiu  these  canals  are  sur- 
rounded by  a  distinct  vascular  network;  they 
appear  to  end  in  loops,  and  their  BXt«msl  ori- 
fices have  not  been  satisfactorily  ascertninKl. 
The  most  probable  opinion  is  that  the  respira- 
tion is  carried  on  principally  by  the  general 
integnment,  and  partly  by  the  vascular  ^stem 
on  the  walls  of  the  intestine;  the  ciliated 
canals  described  by  Siebold  are  believed  by 
Quatrefages  to  be  organs  for  the  secredon  of 
the  mucus  which  invests  the  body;  bnt  Dr. 
Williams,  in  his  "  Report  on  tbe  British  Anne- 
lida" (i851),  considers  them  as  ntero-ovsria. 
The  lumbriei  reproduoe  by  sexual  organs; 
their  eggs  are  spherical  and  present  notbiog 
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remarkable ;  the  Mzes  are  united  in  the  game 
iDdtTiduaL  Duriiig  the  breeding  season,  from 
gii  tc  nine  of  the  segmentB  (from  the  26th  to 
the  3Tlh,  as  general!;  described)  are  developed 
into  •  Mad  of  colltu',  neorlj  Barronuding  the 
IkmIj',  bj  which  these  sDimala  seize  each  other 
daring  coition ;  itA  componeot  glandular  folli- 
dea  secrete  a  whitish  viscid  fluid,  probablj 
nsed  for  the  formation  of  their  cocoons  or  ^g 
esses.  According  to  Dafour,  theae  cocoons 
hare  i  long  narrow  nec^  each,  id  the  largest 
ipecits,  cootaining  from  one  to  eii  eggs ;  the 
natemest  of  Ifout^e  that  the  ;oung  are 
hom  aEre  scents  to  be  confirmed  by  the  obser- 
Tations  of  Dr.  Williams,  who  says  that  thej 
escape  from  the  egg  before  leaTing  the  body 
of  ice  parent.  It  seems  certain  from  the  ex- 
perimeDts  of  Dnfoor  (Annalet  det  teieneti  no- ' 
t^nila,  t  T.  p.  IT,  and  t.  xiv.  p.  216,  1st  se- 
ries) that  the  earth  worm  reprodnces  by  means 
(^  e^ ;  he  describes  them  as  an  inch  in 
length,  of  a  comeo-membranaona  oonsiateQce, 
depoMted  in  the  earth  at  a  depth  of  from  S  in. 
to  6  ft,  in  localitiea  where  the  soil  is  neither 
inimdated  nor  too  dr;,  isolated,  and  each  egg 
containing  one  or  two  yomig.  Earth  worms 
lire  in  moist  earth,  in  whioh  they  make  gal- 
leries in  all  directions,  swallowing  tlie  earth  as 
they  proceed ;  their  food  is  prmcipally  soft. 
and  decaying  vegetables,  as  may  be  proved  by 
My  raie  who  chooses  to  watch  a  garden  walk 
hy  the  light  of  a  lantern  on  a  damp  evening, 
whea  they  may  be  seen  creeping  out  of  their 
boles,  elongating  their  first  tactile  segment,  feel- 
ing in  all  directions  for  food,  and,  seidng  npon 
uiy  suitable  snltstance  that  presents  itself  with 
their  projected  proboscis,  retiring  backward 
into  the  gronnd ;  their  constant  presence  in 
Btnations  where  there  is  decaying  vegetable 
matter  proves  tfaat  their  food  is  principally 
derived  from  sach  substances;  they  also,  as 
]lant£!gre  observed,  feed  on  animal  matters; 
it  seems  more  reasonable  to  believe,  with  De 
Bkinville,  tbat  they  swallow  earth  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  progress  in  their  galleries,  than 
tbat  they  do  tliis  to  extract  humus  or  any  other 
nutritions  snbstance  from  it  They  seek  each 
other  chiefly  at  night  and  in  the  latter  part  of 
spring,  thongb  some  species  have  been  noticed 
tcgether  at  idl  times  of  the  day,  and  during  all 
She  warm  months ;  it  is  well  known  tliat  Uiey 
•re  most  abnudant  on  the  surface  bf  the  ground 
daring  and  after  nocturnal  r^ns.  It  has  long 
been  believed  that  this  animal  possesses  a  re- 
fflarkable  power  of  reproducing  parts  lost  by 
■ecideat  or  design,  evea  to  the  extent  of  form- 
ing perfect  individuals  from  separated  portions; 
the  experiments  of  Dng^s  prove  that  very  im- 
portant parts  may  be  reproduced,  and  it  may 
easily  be  believed  that  in  a  norm  divided  into 
Iro,  the  anterior  portion  might  produce  an 
»ao9  by  the  simple  contraction  of  the  wound ; 
bat  that  the  posterior  portion  should  be  able 
lo  reproduce  cerebral  ganglia,  month,  stomach, 
csrdiac  and  sexual  organs,  cannot  be  admitted ; 
tbe  anterior  may  aorvive  a  long  tJme,  but  the 
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poBterior  diviaon  gradnally  dries  np  and  dies. 
— Though  occasionally  marring  the  beauty  of 
the  garden  walks  by  little  hiUocks  of  earth, 
they  not  only  do  not  injure  vegetation,  but  are 
useful  in  permitting  air  and  water  to  penetrate 
the  ground  through  the  channels  which  thej 
pierce  in  every  direction,  manuring  the  fields, 
and  throwing  np  £ue  jlirt  aronnd  the  roots  of 
grass ,-  a  field  in  which  no  worms  exist  can  be 
safely  put  down  as  of  little  value  to  the  agri- 
culturist ;  they  are  moat  active  in  spring,  when 
most  needed,  and  retire  daring  winter  deep  into 
the  ground;  according  to  Kr.  Darwin,  they 
perfOTm  under  ground  that  which  the  ploagh 
and  the  spade  do  on  the  surface,  and  have 
covered  a  field  manured  with  marl,  in  the 
course  of  80  years,  with  a  bed  of  earth  18 
inches  thick.  Worms  also  furnish-  food  for 
birds,  moles,  frogs,  and  other  small  animals, 
and  are  used  as  btut  for  many  kinds  of  fiah. 
The  rapid  ascent  and  descent  of  worms  in  the 
ground  are  easily  understood  frmn  the  action 
of  their  mmierous  aaim ;  they  have  often  been 
seen  high  up  on  perpendicular  surfkces,  and  in 
nCautious  which  tfaey  could  not  have  readied 
without  climbing  perpendicularly.  In  their 
movements  they  display  great  ranscalar  force, 
each  seta  being  moved  by  its  appropriate  sys- 
tem of  moscles,  and  being  capable  of  penetra- 
ting a  deal  board ;  in  ascending  perpendicular 


tenacious  mucas  with  which  their  skin  is  cov- 
ered.— There  is  no  question  that  many  species 
have  been  confounded  under  L.  ttrratrit 
(Linn.).  The  largest  European  species  is  called 
L.  giga*,  and  ia  18  in.  long,  and  aa  large  as  the 
little  finger ;  other  common  and  smaller  speciea 
are  L.  anatomieu*  and  L.  trapeeoida:  Whe- 
ther all  the  American  species  are  distinct  has 
not  been  sufficiently  demonstrated.  Those  who 
wish  to  pursue  tliis  subject  into  its  details  are 
referred  to  the  writings  of  Dufonr,'  Dug^ 
Milne-Edwards,  Blanchard,  and  especially  Qua- 
trefagee  in  the  Amialei  det  teiaiet*  naturtllei 
since  1828;  to  the  article  "Annelids,"  in  the 
"Cjcloptedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology;" 
to  ttie  report  of  Dr.  Williams,  above  quoted ; 
and  to  Siebold's  "  Comparative  Anatomy." 

ElE  TEEHPET,  an  instrument  intended  U> 
aid  the  hearing  of  persons  partially  deaf,  al- 
though sometimes  used  by  ordinary  persona  to 
intensify  distant  sounds.  We  have  no  means 
of  ascertaining  at  what  period  or  by  whom  ear 
trumpets  were  invented.  The  practice  of  put- 
ting the  hand  to  the  ear  in  a  trumpet  shape 
probably  first  suggested  it,  and  from  occasional 
allusions  to  the  use  of  the  trumpet  in  old  wri- 
ters it  would  seem  to  have  been  of  very  early 
origin.  The  earliest  form  of  which  we  have 
any  knowledge  was  a  rude  imitation  on  an 
exaggerated  scale  of  the  form  of  the  external 
ear;  but  as  this  was  found  inconvenient  from 
the  difBculty  of  retaining  it  in  place,  a  fbrm 
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ing  tlie  tabe  and  applfins  the  mon^,  turned 
forwai^  and  given  an  elliptical  form,  close 
ogainat  the  ear.  Another  mudifiontion  was  a 
flat  tube  passing  over  the  head  and  applied  to 
each  ear,  while  in  front  and  immediatelf  over 
the  foreneiid  was  an  opening  to  receive  the 
Boniid.  One  inventor,  having  observed  that  in 
listening  intently  people, opened  their  inoutltB, 
contrived  a  sort  of  plectrnm  or  vibrating  bodj 
to  be  held  between  the  teeth,  and  thas  to  con- 
vej  Bonnds  hj  the  Eastachian  tnbe.  After  the 
introduction  of  caontchonc  and  gntta  percha 
Into  the  arts,  a  long  tube  of  one  or  other  of 
these  mat^riala,  with  a  bell-shaped  tmnnpet  at 
the  end,  took  the  place  of  the  metallic  tmnipet. 
And  for  many  purposes  is  very  convenient.  In 
England  in  some  of  the  churches  pews  are  con- 
structed ivith  tubes  to  conduct  the  eonad,  open- 
ing in  oonvenient  positions  for  the  ear  of  the 
listener.  Among  the  more  recent  inventions 
for  facilitating  hearing  are  the  auricle,  a  small 
tnbe  of  silver  with  a  serai -globular  eipansion, 
intended  to  be  inserted  into  the  meatus  of  the 
ear;  and  the  tympanum,  a  small  thin  disk  of 
mbber,  having  a  silver  wire  passing  through 
it  to  transmit  the-sound  wave.  In  a  few  cases 
the  latter  has  been  of  considerable  service.  In 
total  deafness  snch  means  are  of  no  advantage. 
EIKWIO,  an  ortbopterous  insect,  of  the  fam- 
ily eUT*oria  or  runners,  which  also  includes 
the  cockroach ;  it  belongs  to  the  genns  /onft- 
eala  (Linn.).  All  the  six  feet  are  formed  for 
running ;  the  wings  are  four,  the  Qpper  pair 
very  short,  coriaceons  like  the 'elytra  of  co- 
leoptera,  without  veins,  enclosing  the  under 
wings,  which  are  folded  both  longitudinally 
and  transvenely ;  the  mouth  is  formed  for 
mastication;  the  body  is  long  and  somewhat 
flattened,  and  armed  at  the  hinder  end  with  a 
pair  of  cnrred  bladee  shutting  like  scissors  or 
nippers ;  there  are  three  joints  to  the  tarsus ; 
the  an tennra  are  filiform.  These  insects  under- 
go a  partial  metamorphoais.  They  seem  to 
form  the  connecting  link  between  coleoptera 
and  ortlioptera,  resembling  the  former  in  their 
elytra,  and  the  latter  in  the  shape  of  the  wings 
and  mouth,  and  the  metamorphosis;  for  these 
reasons  most  English  entomologists  adopt  for 
them  the  order  d«rmapt«Ta  of  Mr.  Kirby  and 
I>r.  Leach,  considering  them  coleoptera  with 

Emit.— 1.  ForflMil*.    S.  LltlMbins. 

the  metamorphosis  and  candal  appendages  of 
orthoptera.  They  are  common  in  moist  earth, 
onder  stones,  in  decayed  wood,  and  in  umilor 
damp  and  dork  places ;  they  are  considered  in 
Eorope  injurious  to  peaches,  pears,  apples,  to 
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greenhouse  plants,  and  to  pinka,  d«hliaa,  and 
other  favorites  of  the  flower  garden.  The 
full-grown  insect,  including  its  candal  forceps, 
is  not  qnite  an  inch  long,  and  its  width  is  one 
sixth  of  an  inch  ;  the  color  is  light  brown. 
Being  nocturnal,  they  creep  in  the  daytime 
into  any  crevice  or  bole,  and  this  has  given 
rise  to  the  popular  belief  that  they,  enter  the 
hnman  ear ;  tiiey  might  attempt  thia,  bnt  the 
waxy  bitter  secretion  of  the  ear  wonld  proba- 
bly prevent  their  entrance ;  there  are  no  well 
authenticated  instances  of  their  doing  this,  and 
no  harm  conld  result  if  they  did,  as  the  drum 
of  the  ear  would  on^st  them,  and  a  drop  or 
two  of  oil  would  soon  destroy  them  by  stop- 
ping np  their  respiratory  traches.  The  com- 
mon way  of  catching  them  in  England  is  by 
hanging  np  any  convenient  vessel  or  tnbe  for 
them  to  oraw]  into  in  the  morning,  from  which 
they  are  shaken  and  killed.  In  the  larvte  there 
ore  no  wings  or  elytra,  hut  the  skin  is  chan^ 
several  times ;  the  nymph  difibra  littie  fmm 
the  perfect  insect;  in  both  these  conditions 
they  are  voracious,  even  devouring  each  other. 
In  this  country  there  are  several  species, 
rfttlier  nnoommon,  and  never  iiynrious  to  ve- 
getation.— The  many-footed  creeping  animid 
erroneously  called  earwig  in  America  (frenos 
lithobiiu)  is  not  on  insect,  bnt  a  myriapodons 
cmstacean,  eqnally  innocent  of  entering  the 
human  ear. 

^iSbilM,  or  EMaki  an  island  on  the  W. 
coast  of  Argyleshire,  Scotland,  in  the  fritii  of 
Lorn,  nearly  adjoining  the  island  of  Seil,  about 
1  m.  long  and  of  nearly  the  same  width,  not«d 
for  its  slate  qnarries,  which  have  been  worked 
for  nearly  two  oentnriea,  and  furnish  annually 
more  than  4,000,000  slates.  The  island  contiBls 
entirely  of  slat«,  and  haa  been  so  much  cut 
away  that  a  large  part  of  it  is  now  even  with 
or  below  the  level  of  the  sea. 

E18EMEST,  a  privilege  which  the  owner  of 
one  tenement,  called  the  dominant  tenement, 
has  in  respect  to  another,  called  the  servient 
tenement,  by  which  he  may  require  the  owner 
of  the  latter  to  permit  something  to  be  dona 
thereon,  or  to  refrun  from  domg  something, 
which  otherwise  as  owner  he  would  be  enti- 
tled to  do.  It  must  be  defined  and  limited  in 
extent,  and  it  must  in  some  way  be  for  the 
benefit  of  the  dominaut  tenement,  and  not  for 
some  general  benefit  to  the  owner.  Among 
the  pnncipal  easements  ore  rights  of  way,  the 
right  to  carry  water  or  to  obtain  light  or  sir 
over  the  adjoining  lands,  the  right  to  support  of 
land  or  buildings  by  ai^acent  land  or  bnildin^ 
tlie  right  to  have  party  walls  and  fences  kept  in 
repwr,  Ac.  In  general,  tliev  must  be  created 
by  deed  or  established  by  prescription,  though 
every  man  haa  a  natural  riglit  to  the  support 
of  his  land  by  the  at^acent  land  of  another, 
but  not  to  the  support  of  the  artificial  etruc- 
tnree  he  may  rear  npon  the  land.  Eaaemepls 
are  lost  by  release,  by  abandonment,  or  by  the 
dominant  and  servient  tenements  becoming 
united  in  the  same  ownership.    Public  rights 
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vftT  the  lands  of  privala  individaala,  for  pnr- 
pi£»  of  travel  and  tlie  like,  are  often  spoken 
of  H  public  euements. 

EIST  (An^o-Saxon,  Ea*t;  the  oorrespond- 
•nf  word  io  man;  other  languages  havmg  a 
rimilar  etymoli^cal  Mgniflcance),  the  quarter 
m  wliich  the  heaTenl;  bodies  rise,  Dae  east 
u  the  direction  ton'ord  the  east  precisely  at 
li^t  tngtea  to  each  meridian  line  ;  the  reverse 
direction  ia  due  weBt.  An  object  is  said  to 
Wv  due  east  when  it  is  seen  exoctlj  in  this 
fireetion,  bnt  it  is  said  to  be  due  east  when  it 
a  00  (he  same  parallel  of  latitnde  as  the  ob- 
Mrrer.  Anobjectthatisdne  east  will  innorth- 
tra  Utitodes  bear  N.  of  E.,  nnless  it  be  very 
Btti  the  observer,  beoanse  a  line  perpendicn- 
lu  to  a  meridian  in  anj  latitude,  if  continned 
in  one  direction  as  a  great  circle,  wonld  deport 
from  the  parallel  of  tatitnde  and  intersect  the 
fliutor  at  a  distance  of  one  fonrth  of  a  circle. 
A  ddamn  of  amoke,  for  eiampla,  over  New  York 
titT.  conld  it  be  seen  at  Nanroo,  would  bear 
S}°  N.  of  £L,  and  smoke  lisinK  from  Nanvoo 
««iW  bear  from  New  York  6|'  N.  of  W.  The 
bwrtng  is  the  direction  in  wliioh  a  Rreat  circle 
bom  the  observer  through  the  object  starts 
from  the  observer ;  while  the  course  or  actual 
ditntionis  the  direction  of  a  line  to  the  object 
cauingeTi^  meridian  at  the  some  angle. 

EUI  BATM  lOVCE,  a  S.  E.  parish  of  Lon- 
i^ima,  bounded  E.  by  the  Amite  river  and  W. 
bj  the  Missisaippi;  area,  about  4S0  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  m  18T0,  17,81B,  of  whom  11,B48  were 
cofored.  TTie  snrfece  is  level  in  the  north  and 
pmlj  undulating  in  the  soath  ;  the  soil  is 
moderately  fertile.  Tliere  are  eitensive  forests 
of  lire  oak,  ojpreaa,  and  magnolia.  The  chief 
productions  in  1870  were  18S,183  bnshela  of 
IndiEB  com,  8,168  of  Irish  and  82,076  of  sweet 
poiaton,  a,M7  bales  of  cotton,  883  hogslieads 
<^iiigar,  and69,4S7gallansof  molasses.  There 
vere  1,298  horsca,  1.27S  mules  and  asses,  8,203 
niMi  MWB,  6,933  other  caUle,  S,4T0  sheep, 
ud  7.819  awine ;  1  mannfoctory  of  agricul- 
tml  implements,  1  of  boots  and  shoes,  2  of 
orniges,  1  of  barrels  and  casks,  1  of  cotton 
P^ii,  1  of  gas,  10  of  molasses  and  sugar,  1  of 
*od[eoa,aDd  iBBwmill,  Capital, Baton  Rouge. 

Ml  WMMIBCHill,  Pa.     See  BiBUiiranAU. 

UnifWI.  L  J*W8  Wins,  an  American 
Hthor,  bom  in  England  in  1707,  died  at  sea, 
I>ee.  2. 1819.  He  graduated  at  Columbia  col- 
Itpe,  Sew  York,  in  181B,  and  studied  theole^ 
Koiw  Bishop  Griawold  at  Bristol,  R.  I.,  with 
*  view  of  taking  orders  in  the  Trotestant 
Epijcopal  church.  While  thna  employed  he 
oiidertook  a  new  metricHl  version  of  the  Psalms, 
■birb  he  did  not  live  to  complete.  In  con- 
jOKtion  with  Robert  O.  Sands  he  published  in 
1818  "  Yaiaoyden,"  a  romantic  poem  founded 
W  the  history  of  King  Philip,  the  sachem  of 
tbe  FequotSL  He  also  wrote  several  fngitive 
poems,  some  of  which  are  very  gracefully 
'«mfi(d.  In  1818  he  was  ordained,  and  was 
about  to  take  (-barge  of  a  pariah  in  Acoomsc,  Va. 
He  sailed  for  Santa  Crue  to  restore  his  heialth, 
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bnt  died  4  few  days  after  embarking.     n> 
IfailM,  an  American  bishop,  brother  of  the 

S receding,  bom  in  I.«eds,  England,  Feb.  0, 1801, 
ied  in  Boston,  Sept.  11,  1872.  He  came  to 
America  with  his  parents  while  a  child,  gradu- 
ated at  Oolnmbia  tMilIege  in  1817,  studied  at 
the  Episcopal  theological  seminary  in  New 
York,  and  was  ordained  deacon  in  1822,  and 
priest  in  1825.  He  was  for  five  years  assistant 
minister  in  Christ  church,  and  in  1827  became 
rector  of  the  chnrch  of  the  Ascenrion,  New 
York.  At  the  close  of  1842  he  was  consecra- 
ted assistant  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Uassa- 
ohusetts ;  and  in  February,  1848,  on  tbe  death 
of  Bishop  Griswold,  he  became  bishop  of  tbe 
diocese.  His  principal  works  were:  "Four 
Lectnres  on  Hebrew,  Latin,  and  English  Po- 
etry "  (1825) ;  two  essays  in  a  volume  entitled 
"  Essays  and  Bissertations  In  Biblical  Litera- 
ture" (1829);  "  Lectures  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Philippiana  "  (1838) ;  "  Oration  on  the  Semi- 
centennial Anniversary  of  Columbia  College  " 
(1837);  and  many  sermons  and  pastoral  charges. 
He  also  edited,  with  notes,  "  Thornton's  Family 
Prayers "'  (1888).  Ho  bequeathed  his  property 
to  the  domestic  missions  in  Massachusetts,  to 
the  Episcopal  theological  seminary  in  Massa- 
ohusetta,  to  the  American  Bible  society,  and 
for  other  benevolent  objects. 
EAST  BKIDBEWATn.  Bee  BninaBWATGR. 
EUTiX  (Gemi.  Oitfm,  old  Saxon  oittr,  «- 
ten,  rising),  the  Christian  passover  and  festi- 
val of  the  resurrection  of  Christ  The  Enclisti  • 
name  is  nrobably  derived  from  thnt  of  theTeu- 
tonjc  goddess  of  spring,  Ostera  or  Eoetre,  whose 
fcstivaJ  occurred  about  the  some  time  of  the 
year  as  the  celebration  of  Easter.  The  He- 
brew-Greek word  iriex"  lias  passed  into  the 
name  given  to  this  fesst  by  most  Christian  na- 
tions. The  French  call  it  Fdgva.  tlie  Scotch 
Patch.,  tlie  Dutch, /'dicAm,  the  Danes  Paagke, 
and  the  Swedes  Pdsk.  St.  Panl  calls  Christ 
"  our  Pasch ;"  and  both  the  eastern  and  west- 
em  churches  from  the  beginning  distinguished 
n  twofold  event  in  the  Easter  commemoration, 
the  slaying  of  "tite  l-Bmb  of  God"  and  his 
resurrection ;  hence  tlie  terms  in  their  litnr- 
gies,  paieha  CTue\flxitmi»  and  pateha  regKrree- 
tionis.  And  the  distinction  between  tlie  day 
on  which  Christ  died  and  that  on  which  he 
rose  again  hnd  not  a  little  to  do  with  the 
Easter  controversy  in  the  early  church,  origi- 
nating in  a  diii'erence  of  custom  with  re- 
gard to  the  day  of  the  week  und  the  day 
of  the  month  on  which  Easter  ahoiild  be 
celebrated.  As  the  Christians  held  that 
Christ,  the  tme  paschal  lamb,  had  been  slain 
on  the  very  day  when  tlie  Jews  in  celebration 
of  their  passover  immolated  the  figurative 
lamb,  so,  both  in  the  West  and  in  the  East, 
those  who  believed  the  Christian  passover  to  be 
a  commemoration  of  Christ's  death  adhered  to 
the  custom  of  holding  the  Easter  festivity  on 
the  day  prescribed  for  the  Jewish  pasch.  ^ow, 
as  the  Jeu's  celebrated  their  passover  on  the 
14th  day  of  the  first  mouth,  that  is  to  soy, 
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tbo  lonar  month  of  which  the  14th  ia,j  Nth«r 
falls  OD  or  next  follows  the  da;  of  the  ver- 
nal eqninox,  all  Christians  who  persisted  in 
follovriag  this  oastom  in  the  celebration  of 
Easter  came  to  be  called  quartodecimans  or 
"four teen th-da7  men,"  or,  still  more  oppro- 
brional}',  Judaising  Christians.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  Christian  churches,  attaching  moat 
miportance  to  the  day  of  Christ's  resurrection, 
.which  was  the  first  day  of  the  week  (henoo 
called  the  Lord's  day,  our  Sandfly),  held  to 
Easter's  being  celebrated  on  that  day,  tmd  on 
the  Snnday  which  foiloved  the  14th  day  of  the 
moon  of  March;  the  day  on  which  Christ  aaf- 
fered.  This  queation,  one  of  custom  and  local 
discipliae  in  tlie  beginning,  had  given  so  mnoh 
trouble  that  about  158  Polycarp,  disciple  of 
St.  John  the  Evangelist  and  bishop  of  Smyrna, 
went  to  Rome  Iji  consult  with  Pope  Anioetus 
on  the  means  of  healing  the  difference.  In 
the  oonnoil  held  in  Rome  on  this  occasion, 
the  western  or  present  manner  of  celebrating 
Easter  was  affirmed;  but  Polycarp  departed 
with  the  full  friendship  of  the  pope  and  in  the 
communionof  thechnrch  of  Rome.  Qradnally, 
however,  the  question  of  the  Ea8t«r  celebration 
from  one  of  discipline  became  one  of  dogma. 
In  182  a  priest  called  Blastus  mode  himself 
very  obnojiona  in  Rome  by  endeavoring  to 
have  the  Jewish  rule  of  celebrating  Easter  on 
the  14th  day  of  the  moon  of  March  adopted  as 
a  rule  of  faith.  The  discussion  throughout  the 
•  Ohristian  world  had  become  so  angry  that  Po- 
Ijcrates,  bishop  of  Ephesua,  appealed  to  Vic- 
tor, bishop  of  Rome,  asking  to  have  this  mat- 
ter decided  oDce  and  for  oil.  Councils  Were 
Bt  once  assembled  in  QanI,  Pontos,  Oaroene, 
Achoia,  and  other  countries,  aa  well  as  in 
Rome.  The  result  was  a  decision  tiling  the 
feast  of  £ast«r,  or  the  resurrection,  on  the 
Sunday  immediately  folluwinj;  the  I4th  day  of 
the  March  moon.  Polycrates  ref^ised  to  ac- 
quiesce in  this  decision,  because  it  involved  an 
abandonment  of  the  customs  of  his  fathers.  The 
decree  of  eicommnoication  pronounced  against 
the  quartodecimans  by  the  council  of  Rome 
was  neld  in  abeyauoe,  at  the  prayer  of  Ire- 
naua  of  Lyona ;  and  a  achiam  waa  thus  averted. 
After  this  the  contending  parties  agreed  to 
maintain  their  respective  customs  and  practices 
in  this  respect  witliout  c«nauring  one  another. 
Couataatine  had  the  subject  brought  before  the 
council  of  Nice,  in  825.  The  question  was  ful- 
ly discussed,  and  finally  settled  for  the  whole 
church  by  adopting  the  rule  which  mokes  Eas- 
ter day  to  be  always  the  first  Sunday  aft«r  the 
full  mooQ  whicli  happens  upon  or  next  after 
March  21 ;  and  if  the  full  moon  happen  on  a 
Sunday,  Easter  day  is  the  Sunday  after.  By 
this  arrangement  Easter  may  come  as  early  aa 
March  S2,  or  as  late  as  April  25.  In  France 
the  year  began  with  Easter  from  the  12th  cen- 
tnry  till  1084,  for  which  year  Charles  IX. 
fixed  Jan.  1  oa  the  flret  day.— This  sacred  fes- 
tival has  been  termed  the  queen  of  feativals; 
it  h&a  been  observed  from  the  very  be^nning, 
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and  is  celebrated  in  evefy  port  of  Uie  Chriatian 
world  with  great  solemnity  and  devotion.  For- 
merly the  chnrohea  were  ornamented  with  lai^ 
was  candles,  and  the  Christians  saluted  each 
other  with  a  kiss  and  the  words  "  Christ  is 
risen,"  t«  which  the  response  was  made,  "He 
is  risen  indeed."  This  custom  is  still  retained 
in  the  Greek  church,  particularly  in  Russia. 
The  day  before  Easter  Sunday,  or  Holy  Satur- 
day, has  ever  been  set  apOrt  as  a  day  for  spe- 
cially solemnizing  baptism.  Cofirts  of  justice 
were  dosed,  alms  were  diatribnted,  slaves  were 
freed,  and.  the  people  gave  themselves  up  to 
enjoyment  and  feasting,  In  nearly  all  Chris- 
tian conntries  the  recurrence  of  Easter  has  been 
celebrated  with  various  ceremonies  and  popn- 
lar  sports  and  observances.  Among  the  best 
known  ia  the  custom  of  making  presents  of 
colored  eggs,  colled  pas«h  or  pace  eggs,  which 
were  often  elaborately  ornamented ;  and  in  a 
royal  roll  of  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  preserved 
in  the  tower,  appears  an  entry  of  lSi2.  for  4O0 


game  which  consists  in  testing  the  strength 
of  the  egg  ahella,  and  this  practice  is  still  con- 
tinued in  most  Christian  ooantries.  In  some 
ports  of  Ireland  the  legend  is  current  that  the 
sun  dances  in  the  sky  on  Easter  Sunday  morn- 
ing. This  was  once  a  prevailing  superstition  in 
England  also,  which  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  in  his 
"luquiry  into  Vulgar  Errors,"  thonght  it  not 
superfluous  to  declare  unfounded.  The  game 
of  hall  was  a  favorite  East«r  qiort,  in  which 
municipal  oorporatjons  formerly  engaged  with 
due  DMVde  and  dignity;  and  at  Bury  St  Ed- 
mund's within  a  few  years  the  game  was  kept 
np  with  great  spirit  by  twelve  old  women. 
In  the  northern  counties  of  England  the  men 
parade  the  streets  on  Easter  Sunday,  and  claim 
the  privilege  of  lifting  every  woman  three  times 
from  the  ground,  receiving  in  payment  akisa  or 
a  silver  sixpence.  The  same  is  done  by  the 
women  to  the  men  on  the  next  day. 

EAnra  ISUKD,  an  island  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  Pacific,  laL  27°  8'  S.,  Ion.  lOS"  IT'  W., 
distant  about  2,S00  m.  from  the  coast  of  South 
America.  From  its  solitary  poution  it  bos 
been  but  seldom  visited.  It  was  discovered  in 
1722  by  Boggeween,  a  Dnt«h  navigator,  and 
was  visited  in  17T4  and  described  byCook.  It 
is  about  11m.  long  and  6  broad,  and  contains 
three  extinct  volcanoes  of  large  size,  rising  to 
the  height  of  1,200  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  Uad 
in  the  volleys  is  fertile  and  well  cnltLvated; 
but  the  ialand  ia  deficient  in  water.  The  na- 
tives, who  number  about  1,000,  ore  tall  and 
robust,  with  regular  features  and  dark  com- 
plexion. They  belong  to  the  Polynesian  rac^ 
and  until  lately  were  fiercely  hostile  to  the 
whites.  In  1865  some  French  missouaries 
landed  among  them,  and,  though  at  first  treated 
with  great  rudeness,  finally  succeeded  in  con- 
verting tliom  to  Christianity,  which  is  now 
professed  by  the  entire  population. — The  re- 
markable featnre  of  the  island  ia  that  it  con- 
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UtiiB  leTeral  hnndred"  gigantic  Btoue  Btatnea, 
tolerablj  veil  chiselled.  The  largaat  of  these 
are  40  A.  high,  and  measure  9  ft.  across  the 
■hoolders.  Maaj  of  them  eland  in  the  crater 
of  the  great  volcano,  while  others  are  scattered 
tboDt  the  iriand,  genersUj  prostrate.  Thej 
irere  cat  from  the  common  rock  of  the  island, 
and  maajr  unllnisbed  statues  are  yet  to  be  seen 
in  the  quarries.  Nothing  is  knowo  of  the  ori- 
gin of  these  statues.  The/  were  uertainlj  not 
made  b;  the  present  race  of  iahabitaots,  who 
here  no  tools  adequate  to  their  sculpture,  nor 
■nr  means  of  moving  such  huge  madses.  The 
nitive  b'sditions  about  them  are  puerile,  and 
K«m  to  ascribe  them  to  a  snpemataral  orif^n. 
Fne  coqjeotnre  has  recently  beeu  advanced 
that  the  island  ia  the  remnant  of  a  submerged 
continent,  and  that-  the  stotnes  were  made  hj 
m  eitioot  people  wlio  worshipped  their  idols 
iu  high  placea,  and  to  whom  the  craters  of 
volcanoes  were  peculiarly  sacred. 

ElsmX  EMPOtS.    See  Btzantoik  Empibe. 

ElSr  FHJOAHA,  a  S.  E.  parish  of  Louisi- 
ana, bounded  N.  by  Mississippi,  £.  by  the 
Amite  rirer,  H.  W.  by  the  Uississippi,  and  W. 
by  Tbtnnpson's  creek  j  area,  alwut  GOO  sq.  m. ; 
fof.  in  ISTO,  ]8,4B9,  of  whom  9,993  were  col- 
ored. The  Clinton  and  Port  Undxon  railroad 
extends  from  the  capital  to  the  Mississippi  riv- 
er. The  surface  is  moderately  nueveu,  and 
the  soil  is  well  watered,  fertile,  and  easily  tilled. 
Tbere  are  forests  of  pine,  oak,  and  bay.  The 
rhtef  productions  iu  1870  were'  167,292  hnsh- 
els  of  Indian  com,  S6,26S  of  sweet  potatoes, 
ia.3o3  bales  of  cotton,  and  6,900  lbs.  of  rica. 
There  were  1,147  horses,  890  ronles  and  asses, 
3.153  milch  cows,  8,BS4  other  eattle,  2,284 
■beep,  and  6.637  swine.    Capital,  Clinton. 

Em  UDU  COHPIHUS,  associations  formed 
ioc<HKlact  trade  between  Europe  and  the  In- 
dies. The  overland  trade,  in  which  the  Italian 
repubiica  were  foremoot,  was  terminated  by  the 
Turkish  conquest  of  Constantinople  and  Egypt. 
The  necessity  of  a  new  route  to  India  Uien 
became  the  problem  of  western  Europe,  and 
Vjsco  dft  Gama  rounded  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  and  reached  the  Malabar  coast  in  1498. 
Tbe  Portugoeee  then  eatabliahed  themselves  in 
India,  and  for  nearly  a  century  monopolized 
its  trade.  Portugal  being  united  with  Spain 
in  1580  and  ita  ports  closed  to  British  vessels, 
the  En^ish  bought  their  Indian  snpnliea  of  the 
Dutch.  But  when  on  the  revolt  of  tne  Nether- 
hnds  Dutch  veseeb  also  were  exduded  from 
the  port  of  Lisbon,  both  Dateh  and  English 
atahliebed  direct , trade  with  the  Indies.  In 
15ST  a  charter  was  granted  to  a  Portuguese 
Mmpany,  in  consideration  of  an  annual  bilj- 
Bte.  On  tiie  brenking  out  of  the  war  between 
England,  Holland,  and  Spain,  which  stfnck  a 
disiititroDa  blow  at  the  India  trade,  the  Por- 
iDguese  company  became  unable  to  pay  its 
innoal  tribate  to  the  government,  and  was 
abolished  in  1S40,  In  1095  a  "Company  for 
demote  Parts "  was  formed  at  Amsterdam, 
irliicb  In  1B03,  baring  been  united  with  other 
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componiea,  received  a  charter  flrom  the  stales 
general  conferring  on  them  the  exclusive  priv- 
ilege of  trade  to  the  East  Indies  for  21  years, 
with  the  neceasarj  civil  and  military  powers. 
They  began  with  a  capital  of  6,500,000  guil- 
ders, and  in  20  years  tneir  dividends  amount- 
ed to  S0,O0O,O0O  guilders,  besides  vast  ai 


'he  charter  was  extended  t«  1644 ;  Ba- 
tavia  was  founded ;  the  commerce  with  Japan, 
which  returned  ailver  and  copper  for  commodi- 
ties, was  extended;  in  1641  Malacca,  capital 
of  the  then  neglected  Portuguese  East  India 
posBeesione,  was  acquired  by  the  Dutch  ;  and 
from  34  to  41  freigiited  vessels  were  sent  out 
annually,  of  whicli  from  25  lo  84  returned 
loaded.  Yet  so  rapidly  did  the  English  and 
French  commerce  increase  during  these  yeors, 
that  in  1944  the  Dutch  East  India  company 
could  scarcely  command  the  1,600,000  guildera 
required  as  a  subsidy  to  the  government,  on 
again  renewing  its  charter  for  21  years.  The. 
peoce  of  Westphalia,  wliich  secured  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  republic  of  the  United  Prov- 
inces, once  more  gave  the  company  life.  In 
166G  the  charter  was  with  much  opposition 
renewed  till  1700.  At  this  lime  the  company 
held  the  principal  seats  of  commerce  in  Ceylon, 
Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo,  and  iu  fact  through- 
out the  Indian  archipelago,  and  had  large  col- 
onies in  South  Africa.  They  commanded  the 
trade  with  Pegu,  Siam,  Tonquin,  Japan,  the 
Bonda  and  Molucca  isles,  Amboyna,  &c.  Ba- 
tavia  was  then  in  all  its  glory,  and  the  stroita 
of  Sunda  on  which  it  is  situated  had  become, 
instead  of  those  of  Malacca,  the  channel  to  the 
further  Indies.  The  charter  was  renewed  in 
1701,  in  1741,  Bad  in  1776,  the  last  time  for  80 
years,  and  on  condition  of  paying  down  2,000,- 
OOO  guilders,  with  860,000  annually.  Turning 
their  hands  against  every  one  in  the  East,  and 
seeking,  by  oppression  of  natives,  exclusion  of 
Europeans,  and  the  forced  production  of  some 
spices  with  prohibition  of  the  cultivation  of 
others,  to  rule  tlie  markets  of  the  world  and 
to  extend  and  consolidate  their  dominion  and 
wealth,  the  eomnany  waa  yet  so  exhauated  by 
war  with  England  and  political  expenses,  that  in 
1781  the  states  general  were  obliged  to  assist  it 
with  a  loon.  In  tlie  first  French  revolution  it 
lost  nearly  all  its  possessions.  The  establish- 
ment of  the  Batavion  republic  in  1796  termi- 
nated its  existence,  and  the  affairs  of  the  com- 
pany passed  into  the  hands  of  the  government. 
A  new  company  was  established  in  1834,  called 
the  Hand«l  MaaUehapij  or  trading  aasocistion. 
This  company  became  the  agent  for  the  sale 
of  the  government  produce  in  Europe,  and 
the  carrier  of  this  produce,  and  farmed  some 
branches  of  the  pnblic  revenue  of  Java  and  the 
other  Dnt«h  East  India  colonies. — A  French 
East  India  company,  founded  in  1664  by  Col- 
bert, was  broken  up  in  1770, — A  Danish  East 
India  company,  founded  in  1618,  was  dissolved 
in  1634 ;  it  was  reconstituted  in  1670,  and  again 
diraolred  in  1729.    A  new  company,  formed 
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in  1783  under  the  name  of  the  Danish  Adatic 
company,  was  prosjieroas  during  the  18th  cen- 
tury, but  afterward  declined.  —  The  Eng}iHh 
eodeavored  to  open  commercial  interoonrse 
tritb  India  as  early  as  1G53,  daring  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.,  but  without  boocbbs.  In  1689  a 
oompaay  of  London  merchants  was  fonned, 
rvpreseat'mg  a  capital  of  £30,133,  which  re- 
ceived a  charter  from  Queen  Elizabeth,  Deo. 
81, 1600,  under  the  title  of  "The  Governor  and 
Company  of  Merchants  of  London  trading  with 
the  East  Indiea."  Thecharter  wasforlSyeani, 
and  granted  the  exclusive  right  of  trading  to 
all  countriea  from  the  cape  of  Good  Hope 
eastward  to  the  straits  of  Magellan,  excepting 
those  which  were  possessed  by  friendly  Euro- 
pean powers.  The  first  governor  was  Thomas 
Smythe,  who  was  assisted  by  24  directoranamed 
in  the  charter,  wliich  empowered  them  to  elect 
B  governor  and  directors  and  other  otSoe-bear- 
ers;  to  make  by-laws  for  their  governineat ;  to 
inflict  punishments,  corporal  or  pecuDiary,  on 
those  in  their  employ,  provided  snch  punish- 
ments be  witbin  the  laws  of  Great  Britain ;  to 
export  all  goods  duty  free  for  four  years,  and 
to  export  foreign  coins  as  bulhon  to  the  amount 
of  £30,000  a  year,  £6,000  of  the  same  being 
previously  recoined  at  the  mint ;  with  the  pro- 
viso that  they  most  import  within  six  months 
from  the  conclusion  of  every  voyage  after  the 
first  an  amount  of  specie  eqoal  to  that  before 
exported.  It  wastUso  provided  that  should  the 
company  not  be  found  to  the  public  advantage, 
its  oliarter  might  be  oancelled  after  two  years' 
notice.  The  first  expedition  to  India  sailed 
under  command  of  Capt,  Lancaster,  Feb.  IB; 
1601,  from  Torbay.  It  consisted  of  five  ships, 
varying  in  nze  from  130  to  600  ■  tons,  hav- 
ing cargoes  of  bullion,  iron,  tin,  broadcloths, 
cutlery,  gloss,  &a.  The  entire  venture,  sbips 
and  all,  was  valued,  at  £09,091.  It  arrived 
at  Acheen,  Sumatra,  June  G,  1602.  Lancaster 
made  treaties  with  the  bings  of  Acheen  and 
Bantam,  and  returned  to  the  Downs  Sept.  11, 
1608,  with  cargoes  of  pepper  and  otlier  pro- 
doce.  For  several  years  the  expeditions  were 
not  increased  in  size  or  value,  bat  were  gene- 
rally fortunate  in  their  results.  In  1807  Capt, 
Hawkins  was  sent  out  to  establish  commercial 
iriterconrso  with  the  dominions  of  the  Great 
Mogul,  but  his  mission  proved  of  no  avail.  In 
1613  Capt.  Beal  obtained  from  the  court  at 
Delhi  several  important  privileges,  among  which 
was  that  of  establishing  a  factory  at  Surat, 
which  city  continued  to  be  the  chief  British 
station  in  India  until  the  organization  of  Bum- 
bay,  Factories  weredepotsforgoods,  fortified, 
to  protect  the  lives  and  property  of  resident 
representatives  of  the  company.  In  1613  the 
capital  of  the  company  was  united;  the  largest 
stockholders  took  the  management  of  affairs, 
and  tlicse  were  so  prosperous  that  in  four  years 
the  shares  of  the  company  rose  to  the  value  of 
203  per  cent.,  while  its  factories  were  extended 
to  Java,  Sumatra,  Borneo,  the  Banda  islands, 
Celebes,  Malacca,  Slam,  the  Ooromaudel  and 
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Malabar  eoasta,  bnt  chiefly  to  the  dominiou 
of  the  Grreat  Mogul,  whose  &vor  the  company 
hod  finally  secured.  From  the  b^i^nning  of 
the  company's  trade  to  July,  1630,  it  had  sent 
70  ships  to  India,  of  which  84  had  come  safely 
home  richly  laden,  4  hod  been  worn  out  in 
India,  and  20  iiad  been  lost — 2  by  oar«eninf,  6 
by  sea  perils,  and  12  captured  by  the  Dutch. 
At  that  time  (1620)  the  capital  of  the  company 
in  ships,  goods  in  India,  &&,  amounted  to 
£400,000;  it  had  exported  from  England  to 
India  the  value  of  £840,876 ;  had  imported 
what  cost  £356,288  in  India,  which  brought 
£1,914,600  in  England;  and  finally  quarrels 
with  the  Dutch,  their  most  ener^tic  rivals, 
had  occa^oned  losses  to  the  amount  of  £&i,- 
088.  In  1610  a  new  stock  subscription  had 
been  opened,  and  £1,629,040  were  rused. 
Bnt  in  1627  complaints  were  made  of  abnsM 
and  bad  management ;  daring  the  reign  of  the 
Stuarts  there  was  much  mnrmaring  against  the 
monop<Jy,  and  Charles  I.  in  16)iS  gave  to  Sir 
William  Courten  and  several  private  individaals 
the  ri^t  to  trade  to  India.  In  164fi  permisaioa 
was  given  by  the  natives  to  the  oompaov  to 
bnild  Fort  St.  George  at  Madraa.  In  16S5 
Cromwell  vainly  attempted  to  make  the  East 
India  trade  free.  In  1667  he  renewed  the 
company's  charter,  which  was  ooafinned  by 
Charles  II.  in  1661,  who  at  the  same  time  con- 
ferred on  it  authority  to  make  peace  or  war 
with  any  power  not  of  the  Chriotian  religion; 
to  estabUsh  fortifications,  garrisons,  and  col- 
onies; to  export  ammunitioo  and  stores  to  its 
sottlemeuta  duty  free;  to  exercnse  mril  and 
criminal  jurisdiction  in  its  settlvnents  accord- 
ing to  English  law ;  and  to  seize  and  send  to 
England  all  Englishmen  found  trading  on  tbw 
privato  acconnL  Inl667-'8  the  tea  trade  was 
b^un,  a  branch  of  commerce  which  in  a  few 
years  proved  to  be  of  vast  importance  to  the 
company.  In  16S9  the  island  of  Bombay  was 
granted  to  the  company  by  Charles  II.,  who 
had  received  it  as  part  of  the  marriage  por- 
tion of  the  prinoeea  Catliarine  of  Portugal. 
In  1 676  a  factory  was  established  on  the  Hoo(rty 
in  Bengal,  which  led  to  the  fonadoti<Hi  of  Cal- 
cutta ;  and  other  factories  were  shortly  etarteJ 
in  that  region.  In  1677  the  company  receiveda 
renewal  of  its  charter,  with  indemnity  forpsit 
misuses,  and  permission  to  eetablidt  a  mint  at 
Bombay.  In  1681,  by  a  report  of  the  goveinor, 
the  company  had  35  ships,  of  from  100  to  TOO 
tons,  trading  between  India  and  England,  cr 
coastwise  in  India;  and  the  oxp«N^  fnnn Eng- 
land of  lead,  tin,  cloth,  stoSa,  &c.,  amounted 
tofrom£60,000  to£70,000ayear.  Thetrade 
was  astonishingly  small ;  the  affairs  of  thcooui- 
peny  were  not  prosperons,  and  in  1688  the 
validity  of  its  charter  was  questioned,  bat  ia 
1693,  after  a  heavy  struggle,  it  was  renewed. 
In  i  694  a  vote  of  the  house  of  commons  threw 
open  the  trade  to  all  England.  In  1698  a  new 
company  received  a  charter,  conferring  much 
tlie  same  privileges  as  those  of  the  old  one,  for 
the  consideration  of  a  loan  of  £2,000,000  t«the 
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■late.  The  two  companies  were  tmited  in 
ITOS  under  the  title  of  "  TfaeTJnited  Company 
of  MerchaDta  tradms  to  the  Eaat  Indies." 
Thej  advanced  a  flirther  mtn  to  the  state,  ma- 
king in  all  a  loan  of  £S,!00,000,  at  8  per  cent., 
in  tonrideration  of  which  their  charter  wae 
eit«nded  ontil  the  expiration  of  a  notice  of 
three  Tears,  which  could  not  be  given  sooner 
than  Harcli,  1TS6,  nor  until  the  monej  1)or- 
rovred  bj  government  ahonld  1>e  repaid.  The 
act  ratifjinK  this  wa«  passed  in  1708.  By 
it  the  local  affairs  of  Cne  company  were  in- 
bnsled  to  the  three  councils  of  Madras,  Bom- 
hij,  and  Calcutta,  while  the  general  direction 
was  retained  in  England.  Meanwhile,  in  16118, 
a  grant  of  CslcntlA  and  two  siljoining  villages 
bad  been  acqniTed,  with  the  right  of  jurisdlc- 
tioD  over  the  inhabitants,  and  leave  to  erect 
(brtifi cations,  which  was  immediately  done ; 
and  in  1715  this  jarisdiction  was  largely  ex- 
tended by  grant  from  the  ernjieror  Ferotshere, 
In  ITDl  an  act  prohibited  the  importation  into 
England  c^  mannfactored  Indian  goods.  In 
1T33  the  renewal  of  the  charter  was  obtained 
with  mnch  difficnlty;  and  in  1744  the  com- 
pmj  bought  its  eitensIoD  to  1780  by  a  loan 
of  £1,000,000  at  S  per  cent  The  territorial 
ronqncsts  of  the  company  were  inangnrated  by 
tbe  expulsion.  In  1749,  and  ultimate  protection 
of  the  r^jah  of  Tapjore,  he  making  some  con- 
ces^ona  of  territory  on  eacii  occasion  of  the 
British  exercise  of  proteotion.  In  1757  they 
d^IiDsed  Snn^iab  Dowlah,  nabob  of  Bengal, 
gainlQg  thereby  several  large  and  rich  prov- 
inces. In  17B1  the  defeat  of  the  French  left 
the  English  frfid  to  pursae  their  schemes  of 
(ggrandizement  in  India.  In  1792  Tippoo  Sa- 
hib was  compelled  by  Cornwallis  to  give  np 
lulf  his  dominions,  and  £3,G00,000  in  bollion. 
In  1T99  SeriDgapatam  was  taken,  Tippoo  slain, 
Md  some  more  territory  annexed.  Sobae- 
qnently,  by  war  with  the  Pindarees,  with 
Bnmiah,  >epaal,  and  the  Afghans,  and  by  jn- 
dieiouB  protection,  interference,  and  annex- 
ation, tlie  company  mastered  the  whole  of 
Hindostan,  with  small  exceptions.  The  sud- 
den increase  of  territory  and  power  in  India 
threw  everything  into  confusion.  Corruption 
reigned  ererywhere.  The  revenues  fell  short 
of  expenses,  and  in  1772  the  company^  not- 
withnanding  its  immense  possessions  and 
priTileges,  waa  obliged  to  raise  a  loan  of 
£6,000,000  fW)m  the  bank  of  England,  and  of 
il  ,400,000  from  government  for  current  ex- 
penses. In  1773  reform  was  called  for,  but 
VB9  only  incompletely  effected.  In  ITBl  the 
privileges  of  the  company  were  extended  to 
1T91,  with  three  years'  notice;  the  dividend 
on  its  stock  was  fixed  at  8  per  cent. ;  £400,000 
vas  to  be  paid  as  an  annuel  subsidy  to  the 
government,  and  three  fonrths  of  the  surjilus 
revenue  was  to  go  to  the  government,  one 
ffiarth  to  the  company's  use.  Yet  in  1T80  the 
Ea-it  India  trade  formed  only  jV  P^^  "^  ^''^ 
entire  foreign  trade  of  the  empire.  In  1783 
the  company  was  again  so  involved,  on  account 


of  wars,  &o.,  as  to  t>o  nnable  to  pay  the  snV 
sidy.  In  the  following  year,  on  the  propositioA 
of  Mr.  Pitt,  a  board  of  control  was  appointed, 
consisting  of  such  members  of  the  British  privy 
council  as  the  sovereign  of  England  chose  to 
appoint,  the  two  principal  secretaries  of  state 
and  the  chancellor  of  the  excheqncr  being 
three  of  the  members.  The  president  was 
nsnally  a  cabinet  minister.  In  1793  the  char- 
ter was  prolonged  to  1814,  From  that  date 
the  charter  was  again  prolonged  20  yeare^  but 
the  trade  to  India  was  substantially  thrown 
open,  thoogh  the  monopoly  of  the  trade  to 
China  was  continued,  and  did  not  cease  till 
ieS4.  Pariiament  in  183B  granted  a  new 
charter,  by  which^],  the  company  ceased  to 
be  a  trading  association;  2,  it  was  continued 
in  the  government  of  India  until  1854,  subject 
to  the  aathority  of  the  board  of  control ;  8, 
India  was  throws  open  to  the  independent  en- 
terprise of  British  sabjects;  4,  all  the  property, 
real  and  personal,  in  possession  of  tlie  com- 
pany on  April  22,  1884,  was  vested  in  the 
crown,  and  was  to  be  held  and  managed  by 
the  company  in  trust  for  the  crown,  the  stock- 
holders being  assured  by  government  an  an- 
nual dividend  of  10}  per  cent,  on  the  stock ;  6, 
of  the  treasure  of  the  company,  rained  in  1834 
at  £31,108,000,  £3,000,000  were  formed  into 
a  sinking  fund,  with  the  proceeds  of  tvhioh,  in 
or  after  1874,  to  buy  out  the  stockholders  at 
200  per  cent,  valuation,  £8,428,000  were  con- 
sumed in  the  payment  of  tlie  company's  debts, 
and  the  balance  was  appropriated  to  various 
improvements  in  India;  6,  the  stock  mi^hl  be 
bought  in  by  parliament  at  the  rate  of  £S00 
for  £100  at  any  time  after  1674,  with  the  fur- 
ther condition  that  if  at  any  time  after  18S4 
the  company  were  deprived  by  parliament  of 
the  government  of  India,  stockholders  might 
demand  of  parliament  to  purchase  their  stock, 
after  three  years'  notice^ven.  When  in  1864 
the  last  charter  of  tlie  company  expired,  it  was 
determined  by  act  of  parliament  to  renew  it, 
but  not  for  any  given  time. — The  capita!  stock, 
originally  £2,000,000,  had  been  iucreaacd  at 
various  times,  till  in  1768  it  amounted  to 
£fi,OO0,OOO.  At  this  it  remained  by  law. 
This  stock  was  owned  in  leSB  by  3,670  per- 
sons. As  it  was  marketable,  of  course  the 
number  of  stockholders  continually  changed. 
The  ownership  of  stock  to  the  amount  of 
£1,000  (worth  in  1836  £2,540)  gave  the  privi- 
lege of  one  vot«  at  the  stockholders'  meetings. 
The  owner  of  £3,000  had  two  votes,  of  £6,000 
three,  of  £10,000  and  over,  four.  Women  ns 
well  as  men,  snd  foreigners  as  well  as  Britons, 
if  owning  the  requisite  ^amount  of  stock,  and 
present  in  London  in  person  or  by  proxy,  had 
the  privilege  of  debating  and  voting.  Stock 
most,  however,  have  been  held  13  months  be- 
fore the  owner  was  entitled  to  a  vote.  In  1862 
there  were  2,683  voters,  of  whom  372  were 
women,  20  were  peers  of  the  realm,  10  mem- 
bers of  parliament,  60  ex-directora,  8U  clci^y- 
men,  19  physicians,  323  army  officers,  and  28 
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naval  officera.  Before  198S  the  mi^orit;  (^ 
the  stockholders  were  mercbaDts  anil  bankers, 
but  the  ohangea  in  the  oonstitntion,  which  ex- 
tinguished the  companj  as  a  trading  associa- 
tion, caoaed  a  material  decrease  of  this  class. 
The  court  of  directors  was  originallf  composed 
of  24  stockholdera,  qnaliSed  hj  the  ownership 
of  at  least  £2,000  of  stock.  B7  the  act  of  1858 
the  court  consisted  of  18  members,  of  whom  12 
wore  elected  by  the  stockholders,  and  0  were 
chosen  hj  the  crown  from  men  who  had 
served  in  India.  For  expediting  bnwnesa,  the 
members  were  annnaUy  divided  into  three 
committees :  one  on  finance,  and  interior  and 
marine  interesta  connected  therewith ;  the  seo- 
ond  on  politics  and  war;  and  the  third  on  the 
jodicial  and  legislative  interests.  The  most 
important  part  of  the  court  of  directors,  how- 
ever, was  the  secret  committee.  To  this,  com- 
posed of  the  chturman,  deputy  chwrman,  and 
the  senior  director,  were  referred  all  confiden- 
tjai  commani cations  between  the  board  of  con- 
trol and  the  court.  The  despatches  of  tlie 
board  as  to  political  matters  were  transmitted 
through  the  secret  committee,  and  might  be 
sent  on  by  tbem  without  being  submitted  to 
the  court.  Tlie  chief  privilege  of  directorahip 
was  that  of  making  appointments;  the  direc- 
tors filled  all  vacancies,  not  only  in  the  English 
branch  of  the  company's  service,  but  in  all 
the  subordinate  functions  in  India.  The  board 
of  control,  the  governing  power  in  the  com- 
pany, consisted  at  first  of  sis  members,  bat 
afterward  the  sovereign  had  the  privilege  of 
appointing  a  suitable  number,  of  whom  the 
lorn  president  of  the  council,  the  lord  privy 
seal,  the  first  lord  of  tlie  treasury,  the  two 
principal  secretaries  of  state,  and  the  chancel- 
lor of  the  exchequer  must  form  part.  The 
powers  of  the  board  increased  until  long  before 
Its  abolitiun  in  1BG8  it  had  become  a  court 
from  whose  decisions  there  was  no  appeoL — 
The  expense  of  the  company's  military  force 
in  the  East  Indies  in  1866  was  £10,229,584. 
The  debts  of  the  Indian  government  in  Eng- 
land on  May  1,  1857,  amounted  to  £9,377,4:01, 
and  the  credits  to  £5,488,167,  leaving  a  sur- 
plus of  debts  of  £3,888,934.  The  Indian  revolt 
of  1857-'8  called  public  attention  more  forcibly 
than  at  any  previous  period  to  the  management 
of  Indian  affairs  by  the  company,  and  led  to 
the  passing  (Ang.  2, 1868)  of  the  act  "  for  the 
better  government  of  India,"  by  which  "all 
the  territories  heretofore  nnder  tlie  govern- 
ment of  the  East  India  company  are  vested  in 
the  British  queen,  and  all  its  powers  are  to  be 
oiercised  in  her  name,  one  of  the  principal  sec- 
retaries of  state  to  have  all  the  powers  hi ther- 
-  to  exercised  by  the  company  or  by  the  board 
of  control.  The  military  and  naval  forces 
of  the  East  India  company  are  to  be  deemed 
the  forces  of  the  qneen,  and  aH  persons  hold- 
in;;  any  office,  employment,  or  commission  in 
India  are  transferred  to  the  service  of  the 
crown.  All  functions  and  powers  of  the  courts 
of  directors  and  proprietors  are  to  cease,  to- 
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gether  with  the  salaries  paid,  and  the  board 
of  control  is  likewise  abolished."  This  act,  al- 
though depriving  the  East  India  company  of 
all  its  power  and  importance,  did  not  abolish 
it,  and  provided  for  the  manner  in  which  the 
directors  should  thereafter  be  appointed;  bat 
its  functions  are  by  it  almost  uxclnsively  con- 
fined to  the  administration  of  the  stoclc  and  the 
distribution  of  the  fixed  interest  or  dividends 
upon  the  old  share  capital  of  the  companj. 

£1ST  INDIES,  a  vague  geographical  term 
applied  to  southern  Asia  east  of  the  Indaa, 
and  to  the  adjacent  isknds.  (See  Ikdia.)  Tbe 
name  India  was  unknown  to  the  earlier 
Greeks,  and  the  later  ones  used  it  to  signify  an 
indefinite  extent  of  conntrv  lying  beyond  the 
Indus,  of  which  Ihey  baa  a  very  imperfect 
knowledge.  The  modern  Europeans  applied 
it  in  much  tbe  same  way  until  after  the  dis- 
covery of  America.  Columbus  supposed  that 
he  had  reached  India  by  sailing  westward,  and  ' 
the  lands  discovered  by  him  and  the  other 
Spanish  navigators  in  the  western  hemisphere 
were  for  a  time  collectively  known  as  India. 
The  king  of  Spain  assumed  the  title  of  king  of 
the  Indies,  and  the  conncil  for  the  colonies 
was  styled  the  supreme  council  of  the  Indies. 
When  the  mistake  was  discovered,  the  distino- 
tive  term  West  Indies  was  applied  to  America, 
and  that  of  East  Indies  to  Asiatic  India.  In 
prooess  of  time  the  t«rm  West  Indies  became 
restricted  to  the  idands  lying  between  North 
and  South  America,  and  Uie  term  India  to  tbe 
two  peninsulas  of  Hither  and  Further  India. 
The  latter  country  is  also  called  Obin-India  or 
Indo-China,  and  in  its  most  restricted  aeose  tbe 
term  India  now  includes  only  the  western  of 
the  two  peninsulas,  or  Hindoston  in  the  wider 
sense.    The  term  East  Indies,  as  vaguely  and 

Popularly  used,  comprises  Ilindostan,  Burmah, 
lam,  Laos,  Annm,  Malacca,  Ceylon,  Sumatra, 
Java,  Borneo,  Celebes,  the  Sunda  and  Banda 
islands,  the  Moluocas,  the  Philippines,  and  the 
rest  of  that  vast  archipelago,  and  is  sometimes 
extended  even  to  China  and  Japan. 

EISIUKE,  Sir  Oariis  Led,  an  English 
painter,  bom  in  Plymonth  in  1793,  died  in 
Pisa,  Italy,  Dec.  23,  186S.  Ho  commenced 
tbe  stndy  of  art  at  the  royal  academy,  nnder 
the  direction  of  Fuseli,  and  continued  it  at  the 
Louvre  in  Paris.  He  was  compelled  to  leave 
France  by  the  retnm  of  Napoleon  from  Elba, 
of  whom  he  painted  soon  after  a  portrait,  as 
he  appeared  at  Plymouth  on  board  the  Bel- 
lerophon  on  his  way  to  St.  Helena.  In  1817 
he  went  to  Rome,  and  remained  there  for 
many  yeara,  with  the  exception  of  visila  to 
Greece,  Sicily,  &o.  Among  his  most  celebrated 
paintings  are  one  in  illustration  of  a  pass^ 
in  Byron's  "Dream,"  "Clirist  weeping  over 
Jerusalem,"  "  Escape  of  Francesco  di  Carrara," 
"  Pilgrims  arriving  in  sight  of  Rome,"  "  Christ 
blessing  little  Children,"  "  Hagar  and  Ish- 
mael,"  and  the  " Kaising of  Jairns' daughter." 
In  1841  be  was  appointed  secretary  to  tbe 
royal  oommisuoQ  on  fine  arts;  from  1643  la 
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IMT  he  vas  keeper  of  the  natioa&l  gallery ; 
ud  in  1650  he  was  knighted,  made  president 
of  the  royal  academy,  and  director  of  the  ua- 
tiimxl  gallerj.  He  waa  the  anthor  of  notea  to 
Kvgier'a ''  Handbook  of  Painting,"  which  vas 
tnnilated  by  Lady  Eastlake,  and  of  "  Materials 
fors  History  of  Oil  Painting." — Lady  Eastlake, 
wham  he  married  in  1S49,  had  acquired  before 
her  marriage,  irhile  Mias  Elizabeth  Risby, 
litergry  repotation  by  the  pablication  of  "Let- 
tew  from  the  Shores  of  the  Baltic"  (1941), 
*' UTonian  Tales  "  (184B),  and  other  writings. 
She  ia  aim  an  artist  of  conaiderable  ability. 
Ewtlafce's  life  was  pobliahed  by  Lady  East- 
Ute  (London,  1S70),  who  also  edited  his 
postbcmons  "  Contribntiona  to  the  Literature 
of  the  Fine  Arts." 

EBIUKD,  a  S.  W.  county  of  Tezaa  inter- 
9e<:t«d  by  Leon  river;  area,  900  aq.  id.  ;  pop. 
in  IBTO,  S6.  The  central  portion  ia  hilly,  the 
K  part  is  covered  with  post  oak,  &c.,  and 
some  fertile  prairies  exist  in  the  west.  In  1670 
there  were  14,041  cattle. 

BUT  UTiXPOM,  a  village  of  Colnmbiena 
■».,  Ohio,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ohio  rrv- 
er.  aLd  on  the  Cleveland  and  Pittabnrgh  rail- 
nad,  about  S6  m.  N.  W.  of  Pittebargh ;  pop. 
ialSTO,  2,106.  Itia  famooa  for  ita  potteries. 
The  mannfactnrd  of  china  and  parian  ware 
hu  been  recently  commenced.  Jt  contains 
IS  mannfactoriea  of  earthen  ware,  fi  of  red 
brick,  S  of  terra  cotta,  1  of  barrels,  2  floor 
mills,  3  planing  mills,  an  iron  fonndery,  2 
weekly  new^wpers,  and  several  schools  and 
churehee. 

BUnUN,  CkariM  CMBip.  on  American  poet, 
bom  in  Fryebnrg,  He.,  Jane  1,  1816,  died 
IB  Burlington,  Vt,,  in  1861.  Ho  early  went 
with  bis  parents  to  Barnard,  VL  ;  was  editor 
of  the  Burlington  "  Bentinel "  in  18SS~'S; 
coDunenced  the  "Ljunoille  River  Express" 
newspaper  at  Johnson,  Vt.,  in  1838 ;  establish. 
ed  the  "Spirit  of  the  Age"  at  Woodstock, 
Vt.,  in  1840;  and  purchased  the  "Vermont 
Pilriot"  and  removed  to  Montpelier  in  1846. 
Be  was  postmaster  at  Woodstock  and  Mont- 
psljerfor  several  years,  and  senator  for  Wosh- 
mftton  county  in  1851-'3.  He  published  a 
Tolnme  of  poems  in  1846,  was  a  contribntor  of 
poetry  to  reviews  and  magazines,  and  pro- 
Donnced  poems  at  the  nniversity  of  Vermont, 
sod  at  Dsrlmonth  and  other  colleges. 

E13TIU,  Hiry  HeaienM,  an  American  an- 
thnresa,  born  in  Warrenton,  Fauquier  eo.,  Va., 
about  1817.  In  1886  she  married  Oapt.  Seth 
Csstman  of  the  U.  S.  army  (nnthor  of  a 
"Treatise  on  Topographical  Drawing,"  and 
of  the  illnstratioiiB  to  national  pnblications  on 
the  Indians,  1850-'G7),  with  whom  she  resided 
formally  years  at  Fort  Snelling,  Min.,  and  at 
other  frontier  stations.  She  has  pablished 
"  Dacotah,  or  Life  and  Legends  of  the  Sious  " 
(SawTork.  1849);  "Romanceof  Indian  Life" 
(Philadelphia,  1862);  "Annt  Phillis'a  Cabin," 
»  reply  to  lbs.  Stowe's  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  " 
(18IQJ ;    "  American    Aboriginal    Portfolio " 
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(18fiS) ;  and  "  Chicora  and  other  Regions  of 
the  Conquerors  and  the  tlonquered  "  (1854). 

EAST  new  TOBX,  a  poat  village  of  the  town 
of  New  Lotto,  Kings  co.,  New  York,  joining 
the  S.  E.  extremity  of  Brooklyn  ;  pop.  about 
5,000.  It  ia  bnilt  on  elevated  land,  fanned  by 
the  sea  breeieB,  and  is  very  healthy.  Most  of 
the  rendents  are  employed  in  Now  York  or 
Brooklyn.  Cypress  Hills  cemetery  and  the 
cemetery  of  the  Evergreens  are  near  its  bor- 
ders. TbcTillage  isatthe  terminusof  abranch 
of  the  Long  Island  railroad  from  Jamaica,  and 
is  connected  by  horse  cars  with  the  Brooklyn 
ferries.  It  coutiuns  a  few  mannfactories,  sev- 
eral schools,  two  weekly  newspapers,  and  Svo 
ohnrchea.  An  unaacccvifnl  attempt  was  made 
in  1878  to  annex  it,  with  the  rest  at  Kings  co., 
to  Brooklyn. 

ElOTOft,  a  borough,  and  the  capital  of  North- 
ampton co^  Pennsylvania,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Delaware  river,  between  the  mouths  of 
the  Lehigh  river  and  Bushkill  creek,  opposite 
Phillipsburg,  N.  J.,  and  54  m.  N.  of  Philadel- 
phia; pop.  in  1860,  7,250;  in  1860,  6,944;  in 
1870,  10,967.  Excepting  the  eastern  part  of 
the  town,  the  site  ia  nilly,  but  the  plot  is  never- 
theless very  regular,  and  the  streets  are  wide 
and  at  right  angles.  The  town  bos  a  public 
square,  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  supplied  with 
water  from  the  Lehigh  river.  The  height  of 
reservoirs  on  the  surrounding  hills  is  so  great 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  town  fires  are  ex- 
tinguished without  the  aid  of  engines.  A 
handsome  cemetery  of  40  acres  has  been  laid 
out  on  picturesque  and  broken  ground  over- 
banging  the  Bushkill  creek.  There  is  a  for- 
mers' and  mechanics'  institute,  whose  bnild- 
ings  and  gronnds  cover  80  acres,  where  fairs 
are  annnally  held.  The  rivers  are  each  span- 
ned by  several  bridges,  and  the  town  ia  con- 
nected with  the  anthracite  region,  and  with 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  the  west,  by 
meana  of  the  Lehigh,  the  Morris,  and  the- Dela- 
ware canals,  and  the  I^high  Valley,  the  Le- 
highand  Susquehanna,  the  Central  New  Jersey, 
the  Morris  and  Essex,  the  Belridere  Delaware, 
and  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna,  and  Western 
railroads.  Being  the  outlet  of  a  rich  agri- 
cultural region,  Eoston  formerly  manufactured 
and  exported  a  large  amount  of  agricultural 
products.  The  surrouuding  country  contains 
mexbaustible  depoute  of  the  best  iron  ore, 
which  is  lai^ely  maunfactured  here ;  and  with- 
in 12  miles  are  found  large  deposits  of  the 
best  rinc  ore,  which  is  monufactored  near  tlie 
mines-  Tlie  borough  contains  8  lager-beer 
breweries  and  4  bottling  establish  me  nts,  8  tan- 
neries, extensive  paint  works,  8  carriage  fac- 
tories, S  machine  shops  and  fouuderies,  3  man- 
ufactories of  cabinet  ware,  a  pottery,  2  sash 
and  blind  factories,  an  extensive  rope  walk, 
an  oil  refinery,  and  S  banks,  with  an  aggre- 
gate capital  of  (067,600.  In  Sonth  Easton, 
a  borough  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Lehigh  (pop.  in  1870,  3,107),  ore  a  cotton 
factory,  a  blast  ftmoce,'  a  large  wire    and 
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rolling  mill,  and  the  machine  Hhops  of  the 
Lehigh  Valley  railroad.  Easton  is  the  seat  of 
Lafayette  college  (Preabjlerian),  organized  in 
1681,  which  in  18T2  had  25  professors  and  in- 
struotors,  269  Btadents,  and  a  library  of  8,000 
-  vokmes.  A  scientifio  department  vaa  organ- 
ized in  186S.  There  are  35  public  schools, 
with  90  teachers.  The  Easton  library  associa- 
tion has  6,000  volumes.  There  are  2  duly  and 
4  weekly  newspapers,  a  free  reading  room, 
and  14  charches. — The  borough  was  laid  ont 
in  1788  and  incorporated  in  1789.  The  Sii 
Nations  and  seven  other  Indian  tribeamet  here 
in  oonncil  in  1758  with  the  governors  of  Peas- 
sylyania  and  New  Jersey  and  Sir  William  John- 
ston. Gen.  Washington  made  it  in  the  revo- 
Intiun  a  rendezvous  for  numbers  of  British 
prisoners. 

EiSTPOrr,  a  town  of  Washington  co.,  Maine, 
and  the  port  of  entry  of  PassamaqDoddy  dia- 
triot,  situated  on  tbe  honudary  line  between 
the  United  States  and  New  Brunswioii,  alxint 
00  m.  E.  of  Bangor ;  pop.  in  1870,  8,786.  Its 
area  is  little  more  than  8  sq.  m.,  oomprislng 
Moose  island  and  several  smaller  islands  in 
Passamaqaoddy  bay.  It  was  incorporated  in 
1798.  The  vilUge  is  compactly  buUt  on  the 
S.  E.  shore  of  Moose  island,  and  oommnnicates 
with  the  mainland  by  a  covered  bridge  1,200 
ft.  long  to  Perry,  and  by  ferries  to  Lnbeo  and 
other  places.  .  The  town  has  a  spaoioas  harhor, 
in  which  the  tides  rise  more  Uian  S6  fl.,  and 
which  is  never  blocked  op  by  ioe.  In  the 
season  of  navigation  regular  lines  of  steamers 
ran  up  the  rivar  St.  Oroli:  to  8t.  Andrew's  and 
Calais,  and  also  to  Boston,  Portland,  and  8t. 
John,  N.  B.  The  harbor  is  defended  by  Fort 
Sullivan,  which  stands  on  a  hill  in  the  midst 
of  the  village.  The  custom  boose  is  a  fine 
building  of  brick  and  stone,  erected  in  1850  at 
a  cost  of  $3S,500.  The  trade  with  the  neigh- 
boring British  provinces  is  large,  and  lumber 
is  exported  in  considerable  quantities.  East- 
port  is  also  the  seat  of  a  considerable  fishing 
business.  Large  qoantities  of  herring  are  taken 
in  weirs  about  the  shores  of  the  bay.  The 
value  of  imports  from  foreign  conntries  for  the 
year  eadiog  Jnne  80,  1872,  was  |933,S8S;  ex- 
ports to  foreign  ports,  (1,086,300.  The  town 
contains  a  national  bank,  a  savings  institution, 
a  fire  insurance  company,  a  weekly  newspa- 
per, six  school  honses,  which  have  an  average 
attendance  of  about  450  pupils,  and  seven 
churches.  ^Eastport  was  captured  by  a  British 
force  July  11,  1814.  It  was  claimed  as  in- 
cluded in  the  original  limits  of  the  province 
of  New  BrQDBwick,  and  the  Britiib  commis- 
sioners at  Ghent  refused  to  agree  to  the  snr- 
render  of  the  island  in  Pasaamaqooddy  bay. 
The  matter  was  referred  Ut  another  oommis- 
^on,  and  on  June  30,  1818,  the  place  was 
surrendered  to  the  United  States.  During  tbe 
four  years  of  military  occupation  it  was  gov- 
erned by  martial  law. 

E18T  Um,  a  strait  connecting  New  York 
bay  with  Long  Island  sound,  about  18  m.  long, 
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and  between  New  York  and  Brooklyn  about 
ttiree  fourths  of  a  mOe  wide.  It  leaves  the 
sound  at  a  point  called  Throg's  neck,  whera 
tliere  is  a  lighthouse  with  a  fixed  light,  and 
where  Fort  Schnyler  defends  the  N.  E.  ap- 

S roach  to  New  York  j  and  it  enters  the  bay 
.  £.  of  Manhattan  island,  between  the  me- 
tropolis and  Brooklyn.  It  also  communi- 
cates with  the  Hndson  by  a  narrow  channel 
called  Harlem  river  and  &pnyt«D  Duyvel  creek, 
which  separate  Manhattan  island  from  Uie 
mainland.  It  has  a  rapid  current  caused  bj 
the  tide  from  the  Atlantic,  which,  gather- 
ing fi»'ce  as  it  flows  W.  into  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  sound,  reaches  its  greatest  height 
in  the  East  river,  arrives  at  New  York  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  earlier  than  that  which 
rises  in  the  bay,  and  drives  upward  along  the 
E.  shore  of  the  Hudson  many  miles  in  advance 
of  the  tide  on  the  W.  shore.  The  East  liver 
is  navigable  by  vessels  of  the  largest  dze,  and 
is  crossed  by  numerous  steam  ferries.  -It  con- 
tains several  islands,  and  has  a  pass  colled 
Hellgate,  7  m,  from  New  York  bay,  the  navi- 
gation of  which  is  attended  with  considerable 
danger;  but  extensive  blasting  operations  are 
now  (1874)  in  progress  at  the  expense  of  tlie 
United  States  government  to  remove  all  the 
obstacles  to  navigation.  (See  Bi^btivo.) 
tiSl  Klfa  BSnKX      See   Bbwoe,   and 

BlOOKLTtr. 

EOT  HiflniW,  a  city  of  Sa^naw  co.,  Mich- 
igan, on  the  E.  bank  of  Saginaw  river,  about 
IS  m.  above  tbe  bay  of  the  same  name,  oppo- 
site and  a  little  below  the  city  of  Sagiuaw,  67 
m.  N.  N.  E.  of  Lansing,  and  BO  m.  N.  N.  W. 
of  Detroit;  pop.  in  1B60,  8,001;  in  1870, 11,360, 
of  whom  B,066  were  foreigners.  The  city 
extends  along  the  nver,  nearly  N.  and  S., 
about  8  m.,  and  is  built  np  for  about  a  mile 
hack.  The  business  portions  are  constructed 
chiefiy  of  brick,  and  several  of  the  schools  and 
ohurohes  are  handsome  edifices.  Three  swing 
bridges  orosB  tbe  Saginaw  at  this  point,  and 
there  are  two  street  railroada  The  Flint  and 
PSre  Marquette  railroad  passes  through  the 
city,  from  which  radiate  a  branch  to  Bay  City 
and  another  fm  progress)  to  Oaro,  Tuscola  co. 
It  is  also  the  terminus  of  the  Saginaw  Val- 
ley and  St.  Louis  railroad,  while  the  Jackson, 
Lansing,  and  Saginaw  line  runs  aloog  the  op- 
posite bank  of  the  river.  It  is  the  principal 
depot  of  tbe  lomber  and  salt  trade  of  the 
Ss^naw  valley,  and  is  largely  engaged  in  fnr- 
ni^ing  provisions  and  supplies  to  the  lumber 
regions  in  the  vicinity.  It  contains  S  foun- 
deries  and  machine  shops,  2  boiler  shops,  G  saw 
mills,  a  shingle  and  stave  mill,  and  4  salt  man- 
ufactories, producing  102,762  ttarrels  of  salt  in 
1879.  There  are  also  several  shin^e  and  saw 
mills  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  The 
oar  and  repair  shops  of  tbe  Flint  and  Pfere 
Marquette  railroad  employ  about  SOO  men. 
There  are  8  national  banks,  with  an  aggregate 
capital  of  ^00,000,  and  a  savings  bank,  with 
(100,000  capital.    The  city  is  divided  into  aix 
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wirdi,  and  has  mora  tfaon  s  mila  of  pavad 
iirMta,  and  an  axtensive  STBtem  of  sewera  in 
progreaa.  Water  works  are  alao  in  proeegs 
of  MHistmction.  Ad  «zcelleat  system  of  pub- 
lic schools  ia  in  operation,  embracing  in  18T2 
1  h^  8  grammar,  and  22  primary  soboolB, 
■ilb  Ai  teachers  and  1,628  papils.  Tiie  ex- 
peaditoTea  for  achool  purposes  during  the  ;ear 
were  $46,875,  of  which  420,850  were  for  per- 
DUDCDt  improvementa,  and  tlG,BG9  for  (Aach- 
en* wages.  There  are  2  daily  and  4  week)7 
(I  German)  aewspapers,  and  10  chnrches.— 
Silt  Saginaw  was  laid  oat  in  1850 ;  about 
ISSj  it  was  incorporated  as  a  village,  and  .in 
1S39  a  atj  charter  was  granted. 

Sins,  a  S.  coantf  of  Michigan,  intersected 
bT  Grand  river:  area,  576  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1870,45,171.  ITie  Burfiice  ia  undnlsting.  In 
tbe  ^.  and  middle  part  are  forests,  and  in 
tlia  S.  plains  with  scattered  trees.  The  soil 
ii  productive.  The  Peuinaola  railroad  and 
the  Grand  River  Valley  division  of  the  Mich- 
ioD  Central  railroad  pass  throngh  it  The 
diief  productions  in  1870  were  826,377  bnsh- 
*k  of  wheat,  231,955  of  Indian  corn,  300,808 
of  oats,  16,876  of  barley,  177,818  of  potatoes, 
Jl,212  tons  of  hay,  74B,4W  Iba.  of  butter, 
£1,732  of  wool,  204,028  of  maple  sngar,  and 
31S,«n  of  hops.  There  were  5,626  horses, 
(,4S3  milch  cows,  8,982  other  cattle,  4e,TSS 
ihe«{i,and  10,S43  swlno;  6  manufaotories  of 
sgrienltDral  implemente,  9  of  carriages  and 
wagons,  5  of  niraitnre,  6  of  iron  castings,  5 
cf  saddlery  and  harness,  S  of  saabes,  doors, 
and  bUnda,  4  Soar  mills,  4  planing  millsj  S6 
mw  mills,  1  wool-carding  and  c]oth.dreBBiDg, 
md  5  wood-taming  and  carving  eatablish- 
inenta.    Capital,  Charlotte. 

UTOK,  teH|  an  American  pliysirist,  bom  in 
Chttham,  N.  Y.,  May  17,  1776,  died  in  Troy, 
Kay  6, 1642.  He  was  early  employed  as  a  snr- 
r«ji>r,  graduated  at  Williams  college  in  17S9, 
•s."  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1S02,  and  settled  in 
Catskill  as  a  lawyer  and  land  agent.  For  sev- 
<nl  years  he  devoted  his  leisure  to  the  study 
of  the  natural  sciences,  in  1810  delivered  at 
Catskill  a  popular  course  of  lectures  on  botany, 
ud  in  131T  be  lectured  at  Williams  college  on 
chemistry,  gao\ogj,  and  mineralogy.  His  lec- 
(ord  were  repeated  in  several  New  England 
towns  and  cities,  and  in  1818,  by  the  invita- 
lioQ  of  Uov.  Clinton,  before  the  legislature  of 
"Stw  York.  While  in  Albany  he  made  sug- 
lestions  which  ultimately  resulted  in  the  pub- 
IJcaUon  of  "The  Natural  Ilistory  of  New 
Tork."  In  ie20-'21,  in  connection  with  Drs. 
T.  Eomeyn  Beck  and  Lewis  C.  Beck,  and  at 
the  expense  of  Stephen  Yan  Rensselaer,  he 
Eiade  geological  and  agricultural  surveys  of 
Albany  and  Rensselaer  counties,  the  beginning 
of  scoh  surveys  in  the  United  States,  reports 
of  which  were  published.  In  1820  he  was 
niade  pioTeasor  of  natural  history  in  the 
'  niedicaJ  college  at  Caatleton,  Vt  Van  Bens- 
■elaer  'subMqucntly  employed  him  to  make 
■  geolc^ical  survey  of  the  district  adjoining 
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the  Erie  canal,  and  the  result  was  published 
in  1824,  t(^ether  with  a  profile  section  of  rock 
formations  from  the  Atlantic  ocean  across 
Massachusetts  and  New  York  to  Luke  Erie. 
In  1624  the  ReoBselaer  school  of  science  (now 
polytechnic  instiinte)  was  established  at  Troy, 
and  Eaton  was  placed  at  its  head  as  senior 
professor.  His  works,  of  which  several  edi- 
tions have  been  published,  are:  "Elemen- 
tary Treatise  on  Botany"  (1810);  "Manual 
of  Botany"  (1817);  "Botanical  Dictionary" 
(1817);  "Botanical  Exercises"  (1820) ;  "Bo- 
tanical Grammar  and  Bictionary "  (1828) ; 
"  Chemical  Note  Book  "  (1831) ;  "  Chemical 
Instructor "  (1822);  "Zoological  Syllabus" 
(1832)  ;  "  Cuvier's  Grand  Division  "  (1822) ; 
"Philosophical  Instructor"  (1824);  "Direc- 
tions for  Surveying  and  Engineering"  (1888): 
"Geological  Teit  Book"  (1880);  "Geological 
Note  Book"  (1841) ;  and  extended  reports  of 
several  geolt^cal  and  agriculturai,  surreys. 

ElTOIf,  Cetrge  W.,  an  Americaa  clergyman 
and  educator,  bom  sear  Hnotingdon,  Pa.,  July 
8,  1804,  died  at  Hamilton,  N,  Y.,  Aug.  8, 
1872.  He  graduated  at  Union  college  in  1829, 
and  was  appointed  a  tutor.  From  1881  to 
1883  he  was  professor  of  ancient  languages  in 
Georgetown  college,  Ky.  In  1883  he  became 
connected  with  tlie  Hamilton  literary  and 
theological  institution  (Baptist),  incorporated 
in  1848  as  Madison  university,  where  ne  was 
successively  professor  of  mathematics  and  nat- 
ural philosophy,  of  oivil  and  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory, and  of  systematic  theology.  He  was 
president  of  the  univeraty  from  1856  to  1868, 
and  president  of  the  theological  seminary  and 
professor  of  homUetics  from  1861  to  1671. 

EITON,  WUUaa,  an  American  soldier,  bom 
in  Woodetook,  Conn,,  Feb.  23,  1764,  died  in 
Bnmfield,  Mass.,  June  1,  1811.  At  the  age  of  . 
16  he  enlisted  in  the  revolutionary  army,  from 
which  he  was  discharged  in  1788.  In  1790  he 
graduated  at  Dartmouth  college,  and  two  years 
later  received  a  captain's  commission  in  the 
army.  In  the  summer  of  1797  he  was  ap- 
pointed American  consul  at  Tunis,  arrived 
there  in  Marcli,  17S9,  and  for  several  years  was 
engaged  in  a  series  of  negotiations  and  oiteroa- 
tions  with  the  bey,  having  reference  to  the 
annual  payment  of  tribute  money.  In  this  he 
acted  with  a  boldness  and  tact  which  secured 
to  the  commerce  of  his  country  an  immunity 
from  the  attacks  of  Tiinisian  cruisers.  In  1808 
he  returned  to  the  United  States,  received 
the  appointment  of  navy  agent  of  the  United 
States  for  the  Barl>ary  states,  and  accompanied 
the  American  fleet  to  the  Mediterranean  in  the 
summer  of  1604.  Learning  that  Hamet  Oaro- 
melli,  rightful  bey'of  Tripoli,  with  which  the 
Unit«d  States  were  then  at  war,  had  taken 
refuge  in  Egypt,  he  sought  hira  out,  and  in  the 
early  part  of  1805  as.<usted  him  in  assembling 
a  force  of  about  500  men,  four  fifths  of  whom 
wer«  Arabs,  the  remainder  being  Christian  ad- 
venturers, principally  Greeks,  with  nine  Amer- 
icans.   Having  secured  the  ooAperaUon  of  the 
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ATDsrican  fleet,  the  tittle  arraj,  under  the  oom- 
miuid  of  Eaton,  took  np  ita  march  ocrosB  the 
Libyan  desert  for  Derne,  the  capital  of  the 
richeat  province  of  Tripoli,  a  diatance  of  about 
GOO  miles.  On  several  occasions  the  mutiaoos 
disposition  of  the  Arab  aheiks  and  the  trreso- 
lutioD  of  Hamet  imperilled  the  safetj  of  the 
handful  of  Christians  belonging  to  the  ex|)e- 
ditioD ;  but  the  forces  were  brought  in  safetj 
to  Bomba,  on  the  coast,  where  the  Amerioan 
ships  ArgOB  and  Hornet  vrere  in  waiting.  On 
April  2T,  with  the  assistance  of  the  ships  of  I 
'  -war,  Eaton  attacked  and  carried  Derne  after 
B  fnrioDS  assault,  in  which  he  was  wounded.  | 
A  few  days  later  an  army  of  seTeral  thousand  ; 
Tripolitans,  despatched  b;  the  reigning  bej,  ' 
approaohed  the  town,  and  for  several  weeks  I 
oocosionnl  sharp  skirmishes  took  place  Iwtween  j 
theopposingforces,  Eatcm'sarmyhavingmean-  ! 
while  been  considerablj  augmented.  On  June  I 
11  a  general  engagement  was  fonght,  and  tlie 
enemj  was  tol^lj  routed  and  driven  back  to 
the  Dionntalns.  At  this  moment,  when  Eaton  I 
WM  preparing  hj  a  rapid  march  to  fall  upon  | 
Tripoli,  reinstate  Hamet  on  the  throne,  and  i 
release  the  American  captives  detained  there 
.  wittiont  ransom,  intelligence  arrived  that  a 
peace  had  been  concladed  bj  Col.  Tobias  Lear, 
the  American  con.-n]l  general  at  Algiers,  one  ' 
of  the  conditions  of  which  was  that  |60,000 
shonld  be  paid  the  bey  for  the  ransom  of  the 
Americans.  Eaton  soon  after  retnraed  to  the 
United  States,  where  be  received  many  marks 
of  popular  favor,  the  legislature  of  Massachu- 
Mtta  voting  him  10,000  acre*  of  land.  The  re- 
mainder of 'his  life  was  passed  in  Brimfield, 
Mass.,  which  town  he  at  one  time  represent- 
ed in  the  state  legislature.  A  memdr  of  him 
was  published  in  BrookHeld,  Mass.,  in  1813; 
and  another,  by  G.  C.  Felton,  is  contained  in  | 
Sparks's  "  American  Biograpliy."  ' 

EID  CUIIE,  a  W.  county  of  Wisconsin,  in-  I 
terseoted.  by  Chippewa  and  Eau  Claire  rivers;  , 
area,  648  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  10,769.  The  '. 
surface  is  uneven,  and  the  soil  fertile.  The 
We$!t  Wis<!onstn  division  of  the  Milwaukee  and 
St.  Paul  railroad  passes  through  it.  The  chief 
productions  in  18T0  were  205,827  bushels  of 
wheat,  69,964  of  Indian  corn.  204,498  of  oats, 
18,33fi  of  barley,  28,011  of  potatoes,  5,7^0  tons 
of  hay,  and  124,36S  lbs.  of  butter.  There 
were  1,468  horses,  1,884  milch '  cows,  2,509 
other  cattle,  1,864  sheep,  and  I,S89  swine;  7  ; 
manufactories  of  carriages  and  wagons,  4  of  j 
fornitiire,  8  of  iron  caxtings,  2  of  machioery,  I 
4  of  sashes,  doors,  and  blinds,  (>  of  bricks,  3  ' 
flour  mills,  28  saw  mills,  and  4  breweries. 
Capital,  Eau  Claire. 

KM  OK  COUWRE,  or  MtgM  WiUr,  alcohol 
perfumed  with  essential  oils,  named  IVom  the 
city  of  Cologne,  in  which  its  manufacture  is 
extensively  prosecuted,  and  from  which  several 
million  bottles  are  annually  exported.  It  was  ' 
first  inade  at  Cologne  in  the  17th  century  by 
on  Italian  named  Feminis,  and  after  him, 
there  a>  well  as  in  Italy,  by  an  Italian  &mily 
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named  Farina,  the  most  famous  of  whom  WM 
Giovanni  Uaria  Farina,  who  succeeded  to  the 
business  in  1709.  His  name  is  now  adopted 
by  several  of  the  manufacturers  of  Cologne, 
and  in  other  countries'  it  is  attached  to  very 
different  preparations,  resembling  the  genuine 
only  in  the  bottles  and  labels.  Numerous 
recipes  are  given  for  this  preparatJ<Hi,  most 
of  which  are  very  complicated  Irom  the  great 
number  of  ingredients.  Purity  of  the  vola- 
tile oils,  and  also  of  the  aloohol,  and  freedom 
especially  of  the  latter  from  ftisel  oil,  are  es- 
sential to  the  perfection  of  the  perfume.  It 
is  also  important  that  no  one  of  the  volatile  oils 
should  so  predominate  that  its  odor  may  t>e 
perceived  above  the  rest.  Distillation  after 
mixing  is  recommended  in  some  cases,  and  in 
others  contemned,  as  the  volatile  oils  do  not 
distil  over  so  readily  as  the  spirit  When  not 
distilled,  the  mixtures  should  stand  for  some 
weeks  or  months,  that  the  oils  mav  be  thor- 
oughly dissolved  in  the  alcohol.  The  follow- 
ing is  given  as  the  process  of  Farina  in  the 
Dietionnaire  del  art*  et  matitifaetvrei :  balm 
ond  mint  of  Notre  Bnme,  each  3S0  grams; 
petals  of  roses  and  violets,  each  120;  lavender 
flowers,  60;  absinth  (wormwood)j  80;  sage 
and  thyme,  each  80;  orange  flowers,  nntmegs, 
mace,  cloves,  and  cinnamon,  each  15 ;  camphor 
and  angelica  root,  each  8.  These  ingredients 
are  digested  in  660  lbs.  avoirdupois  of  rectified 
alcohol  for  24  hours,  adding  two  lemons  and 
two  oranges  cut  into  slices.  The  mixture  is 
then  distilled  by  beat  of  the  sand  bath  nntil 
440  lbs.  have  passed  over.  To  thU  product 
are  then  added  essences  of  lemon,  of  cedrat, 
of  baim,  and  of  lavender,  each  45  grams;  es- 
sences of  neroli  and  of  rosemary,  each  15 ;  es- 
sence o^asmine,  80 ;  essence  of  bergamot,  SCO. 
The  whole  are  thoroughly  mixed  and  then  fil- 
tered. It  is  also  prepared  without  distillation, 
but  the  odor  is  never  so  flne.  Several  recipes 
are  published  for  imitations  which  mny  be 
more  clieaply  prepared. 

Eir  DE  LDCE  (aj-ua  hieke),  a  liquid  sosp 
made  by  mixing  a  little  oil  of  amber  and  mas- 
tic or  balm  of  Gilead  with  ammonia.  It  is 
a  remedy  for  the  bites  of  poisonous  animals. 
The  corai)ound  tincture  of  ammonia  is  substi- 
tuted for  it,  made  by  dissolving  2  drachms  of 
mastic  in  9  fluid  drachma  of  rectifled  spirit, 
pouring  oiF,  and  adding  a  pint  of  strong  am- 
monia, and  14  minims  of  oil  of  lavender. 

EBIL  UTD  eEUZlH,  two  mountains  in  Pales- 
tine, within  200  paces  of  each  other,  and  sei>- 
nrnted  by  n  deep  valley,  in  which  ■stood  the  old 
city  of  Shechem,  now  Nablus.  They  are  much 
alike,  being  semicircular,  about  half  a  league 
long,  and  on  the  sides  nearest  Shechem  nearly 
perpendicular.  Ebal  is  1,028  ft.  above  Kablas 
and  2,700ft.  abo\-ethe  sea;  Geriiim  abont  100 
ft.  lower.  They  were  made  memorable  by  the 
solemn  ratiflcation  of  God's  covenant  with  die 
Jews  after  they  bad  passed  over  Jordan,  when 
six  tribes  were  placed  on  Gerixim  and  six  on 
Ebal,  the  former  to  pronoonoe  bleasmgs  on 
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thoM  who  ahonld  fidthftillj  keep  the  divine 
Uw,  and  the  latter  to  proDoimoe  oaraes  on 
thooe  who  ibonld  violate  it;  whence  Gerizim 
was  known  u  the  moant  of  blessing  and  Ebal 
aa  the  mount  of  cDraiDg.  Aooording  to  the  )n- 
jnnction  of  Homb,  the  Jews  after  obtaiDingpoH- 
aeadon  of  Canaan  bailt  an  altar  and  celebrated 
a  feast  on  Ebal.  The  Samaritans  etrnteoded  that 
thia  should  have  been  done  on  Geriam,  and 
ther  built  a  temple  on  the  latter,  the  miiiB  of 
which  are  still  visible,  and  regarded  it  as  the 
jswsregardedtheirtemploHtJernBolem.  Tbej 
also  h*ld  that  Gerizim  was  the  moontain  npon 
which  Abrshain  wasdirected  to  offer  np  lasac. 
The  remark  of  the  Samaritan  woman  to  Christ 
at  Sheohem  (John  iv.  SO)  is  io  aUuiion  to  this 
difierenoe  of  cminion  aa  to  the  proper  place 
of  worship.  The  Samaritans  stiUhave  an  an- 
tatai  sacriflae  on  Mt  Qerizim. 

MUIG,  OiMaph  Dsaifl,  a  German  scholar, 
bom  near  Hildesheim,  Hanover,  in  1741,  died 
in  Hambnt^,  Jane  SO,  1817.  Ho  was  not«d 
for  his  eitensive  knowledge  of  oriental  lan- 
siuKea,  of  classics  and  foreign  literature,  and  of 
nistoFT  and  geography.  One  of  his  publica- 
tions was  a  taistor^  and  geography  of  North 
America  (7  vols.,  Hamburg,  1799-1816),  form- 
ing •  continuation  of  Bttsohing's  general  geog- 
raphy, for  which  he  received  a  vote  of  thanks 
from  the  United  States  congrees.  He  paid 
qieoial  attenti<Hi  to  the  geography  of  the  new 
world,  and  collected  about  10,000  maps  and 
nearly  4,000  books,  all  relating  to  America. 
This  library  is  now  in  Harvard  college. 

ElKMWiri,  the  name  of  a  place  where  the 
laraelitea  were  defeated  when  the  ark  of  Qod 
WM  t«k«i  (]  Sam.  iv.  IX  and  also  of  a  me- 
morial stone  or  monument  set  np  by  Bamuel 
to  oommemorBte  their  victory  over  the'  Fhilis- 
tinea  at  Mizpeh,  when  God  interposed  for  their 
deliverance  (1  Sam.  vii.  B-12).  The  compound 
word  signiflee  the  stone  of  help.  The  monu- 
ment was  erected  by  the  prophet,  saying, 
"Hitherto  hath  the  Lord  helped  OS."  The 
name  of  the  place,  though  mentioned  first,  was 
probably  of  later  use,  being  borrowed  from 
that  of  the  monntnent. 

KNXUBD  IH  BUT  (Eberhard  with  the 
Beard),  the  first  duke  of  Wnrtemberg,  bom 
Dec.  11,  144fi.  died  Feb.  14, 1496.  His  lather, 
Connt  Louis  the  Elder,  dying  whUe  he  was 
yomig,  hie  education  was  neglected.  Before 
be  was  14  lie  wrested  the  government  from  bis 
nnole  Blrio,  who  had  been  appointed  regent. 
A  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  I«nd,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  his  wife,  the  princess  Barbara  of  Man- 
tna,  had  &  happy  effect  upon  hia  character. 
He  became  celebrated  in  German  history  as 
the  founder  of  the  undivided  sovereiimty  and 
of  the  representative  constitution  of  WUrtem- 
t)erg.  He  devoted  himself  to  study,  promoted 
science  and  literstnre,  and  fomided  in  1477  the 
onivertity  of  Tobiagen.  He  improved  the 
laws  and  the  condition  of  the  convents  in 
his  eonntnr,  and  was  a  friend  of  peace.  The 
cmpwor  Maximilian  of  Germany,  who  oonfer- 
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red  on  him  the  title  of  duke  (149G),  declared  at 
his  grave  several  years  afterward;  "Here  lies 
a  prince  who  has  left  no  equal  in  th«  German 
empire  in  princely  virtues,  and  whose  advice  I 
have  frequently  followed  with  advantage." 
EBEBBIBD,  Jehaaa  Aagut,  a  German  philoso- 

Sher,  bom  in  lialberstadt,  Au^  SI,  1789,  died 
an.  S,  1809.  He  was  first  a  teacher,  and  then 
a  pastor.  In  a  work  entitled  2feii«  Apolo- 
gU  det  SoiraUt  {8d  ed..  Berlin,  1788),  he  op- 
posed the  opinion  which  hod  been  lately  ad- 
vanced that  the  virtues  of  the  pagans  were  only 
splendid  vices.  A  religious  romance  entitled 
Amynler  did  not,  as  it  was  designed  to  do, 
canse  the  bold  assertions  of  this  apolt^y  to  be 
foi^tten.  In  1778  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  philosophy  in  the  nniversity  of  Halle,  and 
soon  after  a  member  of  the  academy  of  Berlin. 
He  was  attached  to  the  philosophy  of  Leibnitz 
and  Wolf,  and  combated  the  systems  of  Kant 
and  Ficfate.  His  writings  on  philoeophical 
and  nstbetioat  subjects  are  numerous. 

EBOBABD,  KMrad,  a  German  sculptor  and 
painter,  bom  at  Hiudelang,  Bavaria,  Nov.  2S, 
1768,  died  in  Munich,  March  18,  18G9.  He 
studied  at  Mnuioh  and  Rome,  and  in  1818  be- 
came professor  of  sculpture  in  the  academy  of 
fine  artsatMnnich.  He  painted  many  pictnres 
illustrating  the  conflicts,  progress,  and  tri- 
umpbs  of  the  Christian  reli^on.  Among  his 
best  works  are  the  tomb  of  the  princess  Caro- 
line in  the  Theatinertirche,  and  the  statues 
of  St  George  and  St.  Michael  before  the  Isar 
gate  in  Munich. 

EBiXS,  Gesrg  ■•Hbc,  a  German  Egyptologist, 
bom  in  Berlin,  March  1,  1887.  He  studied 
at  G<>ttingen  and  Berlin,  and  taught  for  several 
years  at  the  nniveruty  of  Jena.  After  a  visit 
to  Egypt,  Nubia,  and  Arobia,  he  received  in 
1670  a  profeasor^ip  at  Leipsic.  His  first  pub- 
lication, £in«  igyptitehe  KonigMtoehter  {3  vols., 
Stuttgart,  1864),  which  describes  the  subjuga- 
tion of  Egypt  by  the  Ferdans  in  the  style  of 
a  historic^  novel,  has  passed  through  numer- 
ous editions,  and  was  translated  in  Holland, 
England,  and  America  (New  York,  1871). 
His  subsequent  works  are  more  scientific ;  the 
most  important  are  Aegypten  v,jtd  die  Bitchtr 
Mete'*  (1st  vol.,  Leipsio,  1868)  and  Bvreh 
Qotm  turn  Sinai  (1872). 

EHONI'IIS  (Heb.  ebyenim,  poor  people),  a 
party  in  the  early  Christian  church.  The 
name  was  first  assumed  by  such  Christians  as 
held  to  Jewish  opinions  and  practices.  Afler 
the  Christianity  which  savored  of  Judaism  had 
come  to  be  regarded  by  tbe  church  as  a  heresy, 
the  name,  in  its  Greek  form,  was  applied  to 
the  members  of  the  party  by  their  opponeute, 
and  they  themselves  adopted  that  of  Nszarcncs. 
The  doctrine  of  the  Ebionites  Was  a  mixture 
of  Judaism  and  Christianity.  While  they  ac- 
cepted the  Old  Testament  in  its  integrity,  they 
r^ected  the  New  Testament,  substituting  a 

Sispel  based  npon  the  facts  in  the  Gospel  of 
attbew.    This  was  known  to  the  primitive 
Chrislaana  as  the  "  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews." 
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The  Kbionitea  denied  the  diviuitj  of  Ohriet,  re- 
tsinad  the  practice  of  circaraciuon.  while  obaer- 
Ting  the  rites  of  baptism  and  tha  Lord's  sap- 
per, kept  the  seTenlb  day  of  the  week,  and  coD- 
formed  in  man;  things  to  the  uwelio  discipline 
of  the  Eaaenes.  Their  opiDions  were  after- 
ward somewhat  modified,  and  they  were  di- 
vided partioolarly  in  their  docpna  oonoemlng 
the  birth  of  Jeans  and  the  metSod  of  his  ntuon 
with  God.  Aa  Epiphanins  repreeents  them, 
they  believed  that  Jesas  was  the  incarnation 
of  an  exalted  snperangelic  spirit,  who  came  to 
republish  the  law  wbioh  Moses  had  published 
before,  and  which  was  the  law  of  right  and 
tmth  given  to  the  orii^inal  Adam.  They  were 
oppos^  to  the  dootnne  of  priestly  and  mo- 
noatio  oelibacy.  They  interpreted  Uterall^  the 
Hebrew  propbeciee  in  regvd  to  the  Hesnah's 
kingdom,  and  expected  that  material  reign  of 
Ohnst  which  ledah  describes.  Ebionites  were 
found  in  Palestine  and  Syria  down  to  the  end 
of  the  4th  oentnry.  They  began  abont  that 
time  to  come  into  frequent  odliwon  with  the 
OathoUca,  and  soon  disappeared  fran  histrnj. 

EBX.    See  Bbh. 

EB0U,iwuie  Heiivia,  princess  of,  a  Spanish 
lady  of  the  16ih  century,  daughter  of  a  viceroy 
of  Peru.  At  an  eariy  a^  she  was  iotrodnoed 
at  the  court  of  Philip  11.  by  her  husband  the 
prince  of  Eboli,  a  fovonte  of  the  king  and 
preceptor  of  his  sou  Don  Carlos.  '  Thongh  one 
of  her  eyes  was  defective,  her  I)eaat7  attracted 
general  attention,  and  she  became  noted  for 
her  amorous  as  well  as  political  intriKues. 
Among  her  admirers  were  the  king  ana  his 
secretary  of  foreign  affairs,  Antonio  Perei. 
Bhe  was  implicated  in  the  aasasaination  of  Es- 
ooTcdo,  the  envoy  of  Don  John  of  Austria. 

EBOKI  (diotpyroi  ebmum,  Willdenow),  a  tree 
with  hard,  heavy  wood,  native  of  the  East  In- 
dies. The  black  ebony,  the  moat  highly  prised, 
growB  q>ontaneoasIy  in  Oeylon,  Uadagascar, 
and  ManritJUB.  There  are  other  colors,  laoh 
aa  green,  red,  yellow,  and  vrhite  and  blaok 
striped.  There  is  another  kind  called  iron- 
wood  from  ita  intense  hardneas.  The  heart 
wood  of  D.  reticulata,  a  lofty  tree  in  Uanri- 
tiuSiia  also  esteemed.  The  ebony  of  the  Ooro- 
mandel  coast  is  derived  from  J),  rmlanotulon 
rRoxburgh).  Ebony  is  likewise  procured  from 
1).  tomtntosa  and  B.  SoyUi  of  the  East  Indies. 
The  fruit  of  many  of  the  ebony  trees  is  con- 
sidered edible  by  the  nstiveo,  although  it  is 
generally  astringent.  The  famous  oblivion- 
producing  ftuit  of  the  lotus  is  supposed  to  be 
that  of  J>.  lotiu  of  Africa.  The  date  plum  and 
persimmoo  ore  representelives  of  this  genus. 

BED,  a  river  of  Spain,  the  Iberos  of  the 
Romans,  which  gave  the  name  of  Iberia  to  the 
country  it  waters  It  risea  in  the  mountains  on 
the  N.  border  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  San- 
tander,  and  flows  S.  E.  at  first  between  lofty 
and  picturesque  heiglits,  separating  Alava  and 
Navarre  from  Old  Oastdle,  intersecting  Aragon 
near  its  centre,  and  after  a  coarse  of  aboat  440 
m.  emptying  into  the  Mediterranean  through 
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a  doable  embonchure  at  Oape  Tortosa,  near  the 
B.  eitrranity  of  Catalonia,  in  lat  40°  43'  N.  At 
Heqninenza  it  passes  tfarongh  a  defile  where 
onoe  was  probably  a  barrier  restraining  iu 
waters  as  a  lake  in  the  country  of  AtagiHi.  Ite 
pridoipal  tributariee  are  the  Aragon,  GKlIego, 
and  Segre,  on  the  left  or  N.  mde,  and  the  Oca, 
Jalon,  and  Guadalupe,  on  the  right  or  8.  It 
abounds  with  shoals  and  rapids,  but  boato  may 
pass  with  difficulty  as  hi^  as  Tadcla  in  Na- 
varre. A  canal  ha*  been  cut  parallel  with  ita 
bank  from  Tndela  to  Sastago,  abont  40  m.  be- 
low SaragoBsa.  Improvemente  have  alao  beea 
made  in  the  bed  of  the  river  lower  down,  and 
from  a  point  near  Amposte  the  Baa  Oarioe 
canal  has  been  opened  aontheriy  aoroea  tb« 
delta  to  the  harbor  of  Los  Al^qnea.  The 
principal  tra£Bo  is  the  tramqwrt  <^  grain,  asA 
the  floating  of  timber  from  the  northern  foresti. 
The  Ebro  was  the  bonndary  between  tbe  po»> 
sesmons  of  Borne  and  Oarthage,  and  BOwwud 
between  those  of  Charlemagne  and  the  Mootsl 
ECUrti  a  game  of  cards,  played  bj  two 
persons  with  a  piquet  pack,  or  pack  from  which 
the  twos,  threes,  fours,  fives,  and  ^ee  have 
been  taken,  leaving  32  cards.  These  rank  aa 
follows :  the  king  is  the  highest  card,  and 
queen,  knave,  aoe,  ten,  nine,  eight,  md  Hven 
follow  in  snocession,  the  only  peculiar  fbatnre 
being  the  position  of  the  ace  below  tha  conrt 
oards  and  above  the  rest.  The  paok  having 
been  shafSed  ss  nsnal  (the  deal  t>elaaf|it9g  to 
the  player  cutting  the  highest  card  by  whiat 
rules),  five  cards  are  dealt  te  each  peracai,  two 
and  three  or  three  and  two  at  a  time,  as  in  the 
American  game  of  euchre.  The  eleventh  oard 
is  turned  aa  in  that  game,  and  det«ininea  the 
trump,  the  rest  of  the  pack  b«iig  oallad  tbe 
talon.  '  If  the  non-dealer  is  satisfied  with  the 
hand  he  holds,  he  now  plays,  first  naming  the 
suit  he  intends  leading.  If  his  advwaMT  hat 
a  higher  card  of  the  suit  led,  he  ia  obliged 
to  'Hkb  the  trick;  bat  he  is  not  obtiged  to 
tmmp,  though  of  course  permitted  to  do  so. 
The  holder  (d*  the  king  of  tramps  must  dedare, 
before  playing  at  all,  that  he  has  i^  by  WK3iD% 
"  I  have  tbe  king."  If  he  leads  the  kMg,  he 
may  declare  it  just  after  putting  it  down,  but 
before  it  is  covered  by  his  adveraary's  card, 
else  be  cannot  score  it  in  that  hand,  «. «.,  be 
cannot  count  the  one  point  to  which  his  hold- 
ing or  taming  up  the  king  wonld  otherwiae 
entitle  him.  The  winning  tiiree  tricks  also 
ponnts  one  point ;  the  winning  all  (called  hav- 
ing the  vole)  counts  two;  five  pwuts  make 
game.  If  the  non-dealer,  ooatrvrj  to  what  bat 
been  thus  hr  asanmed,  is  not  tatiified  with 
the  oards  dealt  te  him,  be  s^s,  befnre  playing, 
"  I  propose ;"  and  the  dealer,  if  he  also  wiahea 
other  cards,  assents.  Hie  non-dealer  tbea 
throws  aside  such  cards  as  he  wishea  to  inject 
(called  tbe  discard),  and  the  dealer  give*  him, 
ttfim  tbe  top  of  the  talon,  a  correspondiag 
number  to  tike  their  place.  The  dealer  alM 
exchanges  his  own  cards  in  tbe  same  manner; 
but  both  mutt  ditoard  before  the  freah  card* 
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ire  Men.  If  both  the  pUjen  agree,  the^  ma; 
Mntione  diecardinK,  end  m>  ohsnging  their 
buids,  until  the  taloD  i§  ezfaanfltad ;  bat  one 
eeimot  ke^  on  after  the  other  is  utiified ;  and 
if  it  is  found,  after  eeveral  diacardH,  that  too 
few  earde  remun  tn  the  talon  to  ■applj'  the 
Dumber  re<inired,  thli  nuut  be  made  up  from 
the  cards  last  disoarded.  If  the  dealer  will 
not  conaent  to  allow  bit  adveraarj  an  exchange 
after  the  first  deal,  he  it  obliged  to  win  three 
tai^a,  or  if  be  ftils  loeee  two  points ;  and  if 
the  non-dealer  pla^a  witboat  requesting  a  dia- 
eard,  he  is  eal^ect  to  Uie  same  eonditions.  If 
<ather  par^  looks  at  the  disearda,  he  moat  as 
peoaltj  ptaj  all  the  reel  of  the  game  with  his 
eaida  exposed  to  his  opponent's  view.  If  the 
dealer  tarn  np  a  tramp  hj  mistake  in  dealing 
cards  for  the  disoerd,  he  is  not  permitted  to 
leftiae  bis  adveraaiy  an  exchange  of  cards 
dnring  that  hand.  The  general  mles  ooooem- 
ing  mistake^  misdeala,  £o.,  are  the  same  as  in 
amilergajne*  at  oordi. — £cBrt6  bad  its  origin 
in  Puia,  and  derives  its  name  trotn  the  French 
TSfb  tearttr,  to  discard. 

HSUTUl,  an  ancient  dty,  capital  of  the 
Median  empire,  and  the  favorite  summer  red- 
deoce  of  the  kings  of  Persia.  Its  fonndation 
was  attriboted  to  Bemiramia;  hnt  Herodotns 
makes  Dmoogs  its  fomder,  and  descrlbea  par- 
tjealarl;  its  portion  on  a  conical  hill,  ana  its 
enckenre  bj  seven  ooncentric  walls,  each  in- 
ner one  being  higher  than  the  next  outer  one, 
which  were  painted  with  diSbrent  colors,  the 
innennost  wall  being  ^ded,  and  the  next  pla- 
ted with  Blrer,  An  acconnt  of  the  building  of 
the  ci^  b7  Artaphaiad  is  given  in  the  book 
of  Judith,  and  it  is  mentioned  b;  Ezra  nnder 
the  name  <rfAehmetba.  It  isprobsMe  that  this 
dtj  was  foanded  and  floarished  Bti))Beqiient]; 
to  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  and  that  it  oconpiod 
the  poailioii  ascribed  to  it  bj  Dtodoms  anil  oth- 
ora,  near  die  site  of  the  modem  city  of  Ha- 
«"■"■■'  Ite  citadd  was  of  enonnons  strenoth, 
and  a^oioing  it  was  the  rc^al  palace,  rivalling 
the  noUeat  ediSoes  of  the  East  The  fragrant 
oedar  and  the  oypreaa  were  the  only  kinds  of 
wood  that  cnterea  into  its  oonstmction,  and  its 
a,  and  ceilings  were  covered  with 


and  gardens,  and  the  mild  climate  of  the  pli 
attracted  to  it,  even  after  the  fhll  of  the  Me^ 
dian  empire,  the  sovereigns  of  Persia,  to  repose 
during  the  summer  months.  Darins  fled  from 
Us  defeat  at  Arbela  to  Ecbatana,  and  Alexan- 
der the  Great,  having  become  master  of  the 
town,  bore  away  a  rich  booty.  tJnder  the  8e- 
lencMJS  itsedifioeaandpalaoeewere  plundered, 
■ad  Its  ramparta  bMan  to  ommble  away.  It 
Mbseqneotly  Ml  to  Oie  Parthiane,  and  was  the 
frequent  reddenoe  of  their  kiius ;  hot  Its  rain 
was  completed  amid  the  revdoUoos  which  pre- 
ceded the  establishment  of  the  new  Persian 
empire.  Of  its  former  magniflcenoe  iwly  a  few 
broKeit  oolnmns,  oaneilbrm  Inaoiiptions,  med' 
alf  and  fragmeate  of  sonlptiiro,  dog  from  the 
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earth  in  the  vicinity  of  Hamadaa,  now  remain. 
(See  Hakadak.) 
EGCHEliJaSIS,    or    Ecftcleads.    iteatiM,    a 

learned  Maronite,  professor  of  toe  Syriao  and 
Arabic  langoages  in  Psrie  and  in  Rome,  bom 
at  Ekkel,  Syria,  died  in  Italy  m  1664.  He  was 
educated  at  Rome,  and  took  the  decree  of 
doctor  of  theology  and  of  philosophy.  In 
16SD  he  was  invited  to  Paris  to  assiit  in  edit- 
ing tbe  polyglot  Bible  of  Le  Jay.  He  contrib- 
ated  to  thia  work  the  book  of  Rnth  in  Syriao 
and  Arabic,  and  the  third  book  of  Maccabees 
in  the  latter  langnoge.  He  was  besides  the 
author  of  several  historioal  writings  and  trsns- 
latioDS  from  the  Arabic.  In  164S  be  retamed 
to  Borne  as  professor  of  the  orieatal  languegea. 
ECCLESU  (Or.  laJ.^la,  from  hKoXtiv,  to  caU 
oat  or  summon),  in  ancient  Athens,  a  general 
assembly  of  the  citizens  summoned  together  to 
diecDss  and  decide  matters  of  public  interest. 
The  ordinary  assemblies  were  beld  three  times 
monthly  on  establi^ed  days;  the  extraordi- 
nary were  spedslly  convened  on  any  sadden 
and  pressing  emergency.  When  the  ocoaxion 
was  of  extreme  importance,  special  meAcngers 
were  despatched  into  the  coontry  to  summon 
the  people,  and  the  assembly  thus  convened 
was  termed  a  catscleaia.  These  assemblies 
were  ori^nall^  held  in  the  Agora ;  bot  daring 
the  most  flourishing  periods  of  Athens,  in  the 
times  of  Themistocles,  Pericles,  and  Demos- 
thenes, they  were  usually  held  on  the  rock  of 
the  Pnyx,  where  asemidrcnlar  space,  partially 
formed  by  excavation  from  tbe  native  rock, 
and  containing  12,000  square  yards,  could  ac- 
commodate ^1  tbe  Athenian  citizeas.  There 
were  neither  seats  nor  awning,  and  the  assem- 
bly met  at  daybreak.  The  betxa  on  which  the 
orators  stood  to  address  the  people  was  carved 
from  the  rock,  and  yet  remains.  It  was  often 
called  "the  stone;"  and  as  the  destinies  of 
Athens  were  swayed  by  the  orators  wbostood 
upon  it,  it  became  a  figure  of  speech  for  the 
existing  government,  and  the  phrase  "master 
of  the  stone"  indicated  the  ruling  statesman 
of  the  day.  At  a  later  period  the  assemblies 
were  often  held  in  tbe  great  theatre  of  Diony- 
sus, and  also  in  the  Pimns,  and  in  the  theatre 
at  Manycbia.  Tbe  right  of  convening  tbe  citi- 
Ecns  was  vested  in  the  prytane*,  or  presidents 
of  the  council  of  600,  but  in  times  of  war  or 
sadden  emei^ncy  the  generals  also  had  the 
power  to  call  extraordinary  assemblies.  Any 
citizen  reftasing  to  obey  the  call  was  fined. 
The  poorer  elasaes  received  a  small  fee  for 
their  attendance  as  a  recompense  for  their  time. 
Befbre  the  aasemUy  entered  noon  any  business, 
ft  sacrifieck  nenally  of  a  suckling  pig,  was  of- 
fered, and  incense  was  baraeil.  Then  the 
herald  proclaimed  rilence  and  offered  a  prayer 
to  tbe  gods;  after  which,  ander  the  direction 
of  the  prytanes  and  the  proidri,  or  heads  of 
tribes,  the  sntjeet*  to  be  diBCossed  were  stated, 
and  permisdon  was  given  to  the  speakers  to  ad- 
dress the  people.  Ho  measnre  could  he  acted 
upon  in  the  assembly  'which  had  not  been  pasnJ 
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ipon  hj  the  sen&te,  bat  the  decrees  of  the 
MDate  night  here  be  approved,  altered,  or  re- 
Jeoted ;  and  a  new  proiKMition  might  be  iotro- 
dased  on  anj  subject  which  had  alread;  b«eD 
di«ciiBsed  in  the  senate.  According  to  the  older 
regalalions,  persons  above  50  yean  of  age  had 
the  privilege  of  speakiug  first ;  but  this  distinc- 
tioo  was  oDsoiete  in  the  daja  of  Aristopiianes. 
No  new  decree  could  be  pnhliclj'  proposed  till 
it  had  beeo  shown  to  the  proedri,  that  thej 
might  see  whether  it  contained  uijthiiig  in- 
jurioiu  to  the  state  or  contrary  to  eiistjng 
laws.  The  people  voted  either  hj  show  of 
hands  or  occasionally  bj  ballot.  The  assem- 
bly conld  make  inquisition  Into  the  conduct  of 
magistrates,  and  in  turbulent  times  exercised  a 
power  resembling  that  of  impeachment,  as  in 
the  cases  of  Demosthenes  and  Phooion.  It 
was  sometimes  suddenly  broken  np  at  the  oc- 
cnrrence  of  an  onfavorable  omen,  as  tliunder 
and  lightning,  sudden  rain,  or  any  annsDal 
natural  phenomenon. — In  later  Qfeek  and 
Latin  Iha  name  agnifled  the  church. 

E«a.EHlSTIS,  or  111  PrMtker  (Heb.  Kohe- 
hth,  assembler),  one  of  the  didactic  books  of 
tbe  Old  Testament  oanoo,  profeasiug  to  be  the 
words  of  the  preacher,  the  son  of  David,  king 
in  Jerusalem.  It  contains  allnsions  to  the  wri- 
ter's riches,  palaces,  and  parables,  and  its  sen- 
tentions  style  reminds  one  of  the  anthor  of  the 
Proverbs.  Yet  its  diction  is  marked  by  Ohal- 
daisms  and  linguistic  usages  which  are  thought 
not  to  have  been  introduced  Into  the  Hebrew 
Ungnoge  till  abuot  the  period  of  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity.  The  authorship  of  Eccle- 
wastes  was  attributed  to  Solomon  bj  nearly 
all  the  rabbimo  commentators  and  patristic 
writenf;  but  in  modem  times  this  view  has 
been  relinquished  by  all  the  writers  of  the 
TarioQS  litieral  schools  withont  exception,  and 
even  by  theologians  like  Hengstenbere,  Stuart, 
and  Keil ;  in  fact,  no  prominent  tneologian 
of  the  19th  century  has  defended  it.  Ac- 
cording to  Hengstenberg  and  Keil,  the  book 
was  compiled  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah :  ac- 
cording to  Ultzig,  about  3CK)  B.  0. ;  and  ac- 
cording to  Orfitz,  not  until  the  Herodian  time. 
Some  entertain  the  opinion  that  its  ori^al 
form  most  liave  been  a  dialogue  in  which  the 
eage  carries  on  a  discussion  with  a  skeptic 
and  a  libertine.  Yet  it  is  more  commonly  re- 
garded as  the  monologue  of  a  Hebrew  moral- 
icing  on  life  and  searching  for  the  highest 
good,  scanning  the  perversities  and  follies  of 
man,  and  at  length,  after  a  review  of  the  evi- 
dence, declaring  the  verdict  that  obedience  to 
Ood  is  tbe  only  real  and  substanUal  good. — 
Among  the  best  commentaries  on  this  book 
ore  those  of  Knobel  (ISSfl),  Hitzig  (1647), 
Stuart  (New  York,  1851),  EJster  (1856),  Vai- 
hinger  (1866),  Hengst«nberg  (1856  ;  English 
translation,  18Q0),  Ginsburg  (London,  IBSl), 
Ewald  (2d  ed.,  1867),  and  tiritz  {1871). 

ECXLESllSrnCirS,  one  of  the  apocryphal  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  called  also  "The  Wis- 
dom of  Jesus,  the  Son  of  Sirach."    The  anthor 
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to  have  lived  in  the  8d  and  2d  oentn- 
rm  n.  €,,  and  wrote  in  Hebrew,  though  no 
copy  of  the  Hebrew  original  has  been  pre- 
served ;  and  his  work  was  subsequently  (prob- 
ably about  130  B.  C.)  translated  into  Greek  bj 
hie  grandson.  The  book  contains — 1,  an  an- 
thologj  of  moral  and  prudential  precepts  for 
the  various  circumstances  of  life;  S,  a  disconraa 
which  the  author  puts  into  the  mouth  of  wis- 
dom herself,  inviting  men  to  virtue;  and  S,  a 
panegyric  in  which  the  author  celebrates  uie 

E raises  of  God  and  eulogizes  the  great  men  of 
is  nation.  In  the  Koman  Catholic  church  it 
has  been  held  as  canonical  since  the  council  of 
Carthage,  whose  deciuon  was  confirmed  bj  th« 
connoil  of  Trent.  The  best  commentary  ou  tb« 
book  is  by  Fritzsche  (lSfi9). 

ECBEITEIB.    See  Suckiho  Ftsn. 

EGBEVEKBU,  StIiUm,  a  South  American  poet, 
born  in  Buenos  Ayres  in  180S,  died  in  Ifonte- 
video  in  18G1. '  He  published  his&nt  poems  la 
1829,  subsequently  went  to  France,  and  on  hia 
retnm  prniared  several  other  volumes,  aftoT 
the  style  of  Byron  and  Lamartine.  La  eautiea 
(1637),  his  best  poem,  contsins  eiquisite  do- 
scriptions  of  the  pampas  and  the  Argentine  peo- 
ple. Bosas  eipelled  him  from  Buenos  Ayrea, 
and  he  spent  the  latter  part  of  his  lifn  in 
Montevideo,  where  in  1649  he  poblished  La 
intameeion  del  Sud. 

ECHIDNA.    See  Ponoupm  Ai4t-z&teb. 

ECHIMWKB,  in  ancient  geography,  a  gnnip  of 
islands  in  the  Ionian  sea,  off  tbe  coast  of  Acar- 
nania,  near  the  entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Corinth. 
They  were  said  to  have  been  formed  bj  the 
alluvial  deposits  of  tbe  river  Achetooe;  and 
Herodotna  says  that  many  of  them  in  his  time 
had  become  reunited  to  the  mainland.  They 
took  their  name  fi-om  the  echinut,  or  sea  ur- 
chin, in  consequence  of  their  sharp  and  prickly 
outlinee.  The  largest  of  them  was  Dolichium, 
now  a  part  of  the  munland.  Homer  de- 
scribes them  as  inhabited,  but  later  writers 
¥ieak  of  them  as  barren  and  deserted. — 
hey  are  now  called  tbe  Curzolan  islands, 
and  have  five  small  villages,  but  their  «ze  is  so 
small,  and  their  productions  so  few,  that  thej 
ore  of  little  importance.  Lord  Byron  during 
his  voyage  from  Cephalonia  to  Missolonghi,  in 
January,  1624,  took  refuge  among  them,  twice 
from  storms  and  once  from  a  Turkish  cruiser. 
Tbe  great  battie  of  Oct.  7,  1C71,  commonly 
called  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  was  fooght  off 
these  islands  instead  of  off  the  city  of  Nanpoo- 
tns,  or  Lenanto,  and  within  the  gulf,  as  the 

BCaillODaUS,  or  EcUsetowta  (Qr.  i^ivK, 
a  hedgehog,  and  6fpiia,  skin),  tbe  highest  class 
of  radiated  animals,  so  named  from  the  spines 
with  which  many  of  the  genera  are  covered. 
They  all  have  a  tough  envelope,  containing 
calcareous  particles,  or  a  kindof  shell  of  mova- 
ble pieces,  provided  with  tubercles  or  spines; 
the  oral  or  octirud  re^on  is  beneath,  the 
aboral  or  abactinol  above,  the  parte  radiating 
^m  tlie  former  and  meeting  above;  along 
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eertain  of  tbe  rows  of  plates  are  perforatioDs 
for  tbe  ambulacra  or  Bnokers  UBed  in  lo«omo- 
tton,  and  between  them  the  spine-bearing 
plates,  when  theao  exist.  They  have  well  de- 
veloped mnscles,  and  a  nervona  ring  aroond 
the  iBaopbagna,  which  sends  off  branches  to 
the  raTS,  which  are  generally  fire  or  a  maltipla 
of  five.  Respiration  is  bj  moaDS  of  branohin, 
by  organs  performing  other  fuuctiona,  aod  hj 
water  passing  into  Uie  general  cavitj  of  tbe 
body.  They  reproduce  by  meana  of  eggs,  and 
abonnd  in  almoet  all  aaas;  soue  of  tbe  lowei 
orders  were  among  the  earliest  created  ai 
mala,  and  the  class  ranges  from  tlia  Silnrian 
the  present  epoch.  They  embrace  the  five  < 
ders  of  crinoids  or  atone  lilies,  opbinrans 
brittle  stars,  asterioid-s  or  star  flsbes,  ecbinoids 
or  sea  urchins,  and  holothorians  or  sea  cncnm- 
bers,  tbe  last  being  the  highest,  and  seemingly 
a  connecting  link  between  radiates  and  artica- 
lates.  There  is  a  remarkable  persistency  of 
form  hi  tbe  class  from  the  earliest  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  some  of  the  oldest  being  referred  bj 
Ooldfoss  to  existing  genera.  They  are  t 
tiaUy  carnivorvns. 

ECmnTS,  a  genus  of  ochinodenns,  the  type 
of  the  order  ecninoids,  represented  by  tbe  sea 
nrchins  or  eea  eggs  common  on  our  coast. 
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They  haTe  dobniar  cases  with  flat  bases, 
formed  of  ciucaroons  plates  socnrately  fitted 
together  in  rows  of  larger  alternating  with 
smaDer  plate*,  the  former  covered  on  the  oat- 
•ide  with  movable  spines;  in  some  species  they 
are  6  or  6  to.  long,  exceeding  the  diameter  of 
the  body.  These  spines  fit  by  a  bnll-and-aocket 
Joint  into  little  depressions,  which  occupy  the 
centre  of  tntwrcles  that  cover  the  larger  or 
ambolaoral  plates,  and  by  the  movement  of  tbe 
mnsclea  which  are  attached  to  them  they  ad- 
mit of  considerable  motion.  Besides  these  or- 
gans of  motion,  npon  which  the  weight  of  the 
animal  not  bnoycd  np  by  the  water  is  sna- 
tained,  bnndreds  of  tnbnlar  feet,  or  ambulacra, 
project  through  openings  in  tbe  smaller  intcr- 
ambnlacral  plates,  lliese  may  be  thrust  oat 
beyond  the  spines,  and,  having  a  little  snokef 
at  their  end%  they  serve  to  take  hold  of  any 
objoct  that  comes  in  contact  with  them;  and 
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thus  the  animal  may  canso  the  shell  to  roll 
slowly,  the  spines  aiding  the  motion.  The 
tubalar  feet  also  serve  to  seize  their  prey,  one 
foot  after  another  fastening  to  it  and  pas»ng  it 
around  to  the  mouth,  which  is  in  the  centre  of 
tbe  under  portion  of  the  shell,  litis  being  liir- 
nished  with  a  powerful  arrangement  of  teeth, 
small  shellfish  and  crabs  are  easily  masticated. 
— The  echinoids  are  divided  into  regular  and  ir- 
regnlar.    The  former,  contaiiung  uie  globnlor 
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genera,  have  the  month  below  and  the  vent 
above,  both  central,  and  the  ambulacra  in  five 
pairs  continuons  from  vent  to  mouth ;  the  den- 
tal apparalns  is  complicated.  They  vary  from 
1  to  4  in.  in  diameter,  with  spines  of  equal 
length.  The  aommon  sea  nrcbin  of  the  Ameri- 
can coast  (loxepneuiUt  drobaekiensu,  Ag.)  is 
generally  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  will 
be  easily  recognized  by  the  above  general  de- 
Bcriptlon  and  by  tbe  figures.    Some  of  the 


large  species  of  tropical  climates  are  nsed  aa 
food.  In  the  eidarii  family,  which  includes 
those  best  known,  are  more  than  20  genera, 
Tlie  irregular  echinoids  have  tbe  month  below, 
the  vent  sometimes  below,  sometimes  at  one 
side,  and  tbe  anibnlaora  not  continuons.  In 
the  family  elypeattrida,  in  which  the  ambn- 
lacra  resemble  the  petals  of  a  fiower,  are  the 
fiat  eea  urchins,  efhinaToehnivi  parma  (Gray) 
and  mellita  qvingu^ora  (Ag.),  which  are  cov- 
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«red  with  soft  velvetj'  vplneo,  living  on  sandy 
■borea,  where  the;  lightly  barj  tbeniaelTes, 
only  dJKOTerable  aft«r  storms  or  in  still  dftys 
when  they  slowly  change  their  places.  Id  the 
globolar  forms  the  eye  specks,  which  are  «t 
the  end  of  the  rays  in  the  star  fish,  are  drawn 
close  together  at  the  eamrait;   at  the  same 

K'  tee  is  a  curious  bttle  sieve  or  tnadreporio 
dy,  throDgh  which  water  is  admitted  to  the 
Ave  principal  tnbes  of  the  interior.  &oa  ur- 
chins are  able  to  bore  holes  in  the  hardest 
rocks,  in  which  tbey  lodge,  enlarging  the  c&v- 
ity  SB  they  increase  in  size,  the  opening  remain- 
ing the  same,  so  that  they  are  prisoners  for  hfe. 
It  is  generally  believed  that  thef  thus  pene- 
trate and  excavate  rocks  by  the  constant  mo- 
tion of  the  microscopic  vibratile  cilia  which 
cover  their  spines.  The  heart-shaped  sea  nr- 
chins,  the  spatangoids,  bury  themselves  in  mod 


and  sand.  Sea  nrchins  ore  foand  from  the  ap- 
per  Silarian  to  the  present  time;  they  were 
very  abundant  in  the  mesozoio  age,  especially 
In  the  chalk  epoch. 

ECHO  (Or.  ix^t  from  ix6i  &  noise),  a  soond 
reflected  by  an  oppodng  sarface  and  repeated 
to  the  ear  of  a  listener.  The  natnre  of  those 
pulses  that  are  propagated  throngh  the  air  to 
.  the  ear  and  produce  the  sensation  of  sound  is 
folly  explained  under  the  latter  title,  where 
alao  it  is  shown  that  the  sonnd  pnlse  is  partly 
reflected  when  it  encooDters  in  its  patli  a  me- 
dium of  different  elasticity  or  density ;  if  the  re- 
flected sound  reach  the  observer  so  long  after 
the  original  sound  as  to  constitnte  a  distinct 
noise,  it  is  called  an  echo.  Simple  echoes,  and 
even  those  that  repeat  several  times  in  succes- 
sion the  words  of  the  hoinsn  voice  or  other 
sounds,  are  familiar  to  all.  Of  more  remark- 
able oases  we  may  instance  the  following.  A 
writer  in  1766  states  that  at  the  Simonetta 
pilace  near  Milan  there  was  an  echo  that  re- 
pented 60  times  the  sonnd  of  a  pistol ;  this  echo 
does  not  now  exist.  Sir  John  Ilerschel  quotes 
the  case  of  an  echo  at  Woodstock  park  that 
repeats  IT  syllables  in  the  daytime  and  20  at 


night  Dr.  Page  (1889)  notice**  one  ftt  BelTi- 
dere,  Allegany  co.,  N.  Y.,  tliat  repeats  three 
syllabtes  distinctly  11  times,  the  observer 
standing  between  two  bams.  Most  remark- 
able, however,  are  the  phenomena  of  harmonio 
eohoee,  or  those  that  repeat  in  a  different  ke; 
the  direct  aaund.  Dr.  Page  observed  each  an 
echo  in  Fairfax  oo.,  Va.,  which  repeats  13  syl- 
lables three  times;  and  if  SO  notes  be  played 
on  a  Ante,  they  are  retnnied  witb  perfect  dis- 
tiaotness,  but  some  of  them  are  raised  in  pitch 
by  a  third,  a  fifth,  or  an  octave,  the  effects 
varying  witb  the  state  of  the  atmosphereu 
Tyndall  describes  the  echoes  of  the  Alpine 
bom  rebounding  from  the  rocks  of  the  Wetter^ 
horn  or  Jnngfi-an  as  dying  away  in  successive 
reflections,  gradnally  becinning  more  soft  and 
flnte-like.  Dr.  Brewer  in  his  work  on  "  Soimd 
and  its  Phenomena"  (ISM)  instances  the  fol- 
lowing cases:  Not  far  from  Ooblentz  an  echo 
is  found  that  makes  17  repetitions  at  aneqnal 
intervals,  some  lond,  some  soft;  some  to  the 
right,  others  to  the  left  of  the  observer ;  some 
in  unison  with  the  direct  sonnd,  otliers  a  third, 
fifth,  or  tenth  of  the  fundamental.  At  the 
lake  of  Killamey  is  an  echo  that  readers  an 
excellent  second  to  any  simple  air  played  on 
tlie  bugle.  Some  distance  (rem  Glasgow  there 
waa  formerly  a  remarkable  ease  in  which  eight 
or  ten  notes  of  a  trnmpet  were  repeated  a  third 
lower,  and  again  a  second  and  third  time,  each 
time  lower  still.  The  Hon.  J.  W.  Stmtt,  now 
Lord  Rayleigh,  observed  ("  Natnre,"  1878)  the 
sound  of  a  woman's  voice  echoed  from  a  plan- 
tation of  firs,  but  its  pitch  raised  an  octave; 
with  a  man's  voice  the  phenomenon  conld  not 
be  produced. — The  various  interesting  peculi- 
arities of  echoes  depend  upon  the  conditions 
under  which  the  reflection  takes  place,  and  the 
position  of  the  obaerver  with  respect  to  the 
reflecting  surfaces ;  these  conditions  may  he  so 
varied  as  to  more  or  less  affect  the  intensitj 
and  the  quality  of  the  original  sound,  and  we 
will  separately  consider  these  two  peculiar! tiee. 
The  intensity  of  a  sound  varies,  other  thingB 
being  equal,  directly  as  the  solid  angle  included 
at  the  origin  of  the  sonnd  between  the  extreme 
limits  of  the  wave  that  enters  the  observer's 
ear.  If  the  reflecting  surface  be  plane  and  so 
small  that  it  subtends  a  smaller  angle  than  the 
tympanum  of  the  ear,  the  intenwty  of  the  ob- 
served echo  will  be  dimimshed  in  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  reflector.  If  the  effective 
surface  be  larger  than  this  limit,  and  nothing 
of  intensity  be  lost  in  the  act  of  refleetiMi,  the 
echoes  will  be  as  lond  as  the  direct  sonnds  that 
bavo  passed  over  the  same  length  of  patli. 
There  is  however  always  in  the  act  of  reflec- 
tion an  actual  loss,  depending  on  the  relative 
density  and  elasticity  of  the  air  and  the  reflect- 
ing body ;  this  principle  is  applied  to  deaden 
the  eohoee  within  a  poorly  contrived  audito- 
rium, by  encasing  the  bare  walls  in  wooden 
panels  or  draping  them  with  any  light  material. 
Two  planes  may  be  so  placed  that  tbe  reflect«d 
sounds  proceeding  from  each  reach  the  ob- 
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MTTor  »t  the  Mme  tnatsst;  be  wiU  then  per- 
oeire  an  echo  of  twice  the  intonutf  of  that 
jnvdnaed  by  either  reflector  separatelj.  The 
eorratnre  of  an  elliptical  mirror  is  aach  that 
all  the  rays  of  aonnd,  or  to  speak  more  properly 
the  whole  wave  of  soand,  tliat  starts  from  one 
foctia  will  be  reflected  preoiaely  to  the  other 
focna,  BO  that  the  ear  placed  at  tbia  point  per- 
ceives a  eoDnd  as  intense  bb  that  at  toe  origin ; 
tiiia  principle  is  applied  in  the  oonstroction  of 
whispering  gaUeriea,  where,  however,  oironlar 
or  other  cDrved  snrfaoes  frequentl}'  replace  the 
ellipse.  If  a  sonnd  originate  near  the  focos  of 
a  parabolic  mirror,  the  r^eoted  portion  of  the 
wave  will  be  oonSned  to  a  cylindrical  or  coni- 
cal space  ia  front  of  the  mirror;  a  principle 
that  finds  application  in  the  construction  of 
^leaking  trampets  and  tnbes,  ear  trumpets, 
toQDding  boards  for  pulpits,  &o.  The  louder 
portioDS  of  the  rolling  of  artillery  or  of  a  olap 
of  thnnder  are  doabtleaa  sometimes  the  effect 
of  a  eoncentration  of  several  echoes  reflected 
front  objects  properly  placed  with  respect  to 
the  observer.  On  the  other  hand,  a  convex 
surface  scatter*  the  waves  of  sound  and  dimin- 
ishea  theiotenntyof  theeoho;  a  principle  that 
flnda  freqnent  appUcotlon  Id  the  coostruction 
of  Urge  halls,  whose  walls,  oeUiags,  pillars, 
tea.,  are  covered  with  protnberant  convex 
omameDts.  If  the  reflecting  surfaces  are  ar- 
ranged in  a  promiscaons  manner,  there  will  be 
heard  a  eonfased  mixture  of  echoes,  each  per- 
haps so  faint  that  the  direct  sound  greatly  pre- 
Knderatas;  and  in  the  case  of  many  poblic 
lis  it  will  be  noticed  that  if  empty  the 
apoaker'a  voice  is  aopleasantly  refeohoeo,  while 
if  filled  by  an  audience  the  echoes  become 
moch  sabdned  and  often  inappreciable.  So 
also  a  wave  of  sonnd  passing  through  a  mix- 
ture of  heterogeneous  bodies  (snch  oa  a  forest, 
currents  of  hot  and  cold  ur,  a  glass  full  of 
champagne,  a  Btratnm  of  rock  full  of  faults  and 
fiasarea,  fte.)  is  quite  completely  broken  np 


Indeed  all  other  sonnds,  are  heard  farther  du- 
ring clondy  and  foggy  weather,  and  dnring  the 
niglit,  when  the  earth  is  shaded  from  the  sun's 
beat;  and  ballooniBta  testify  that  dnring  the 
nigfat  they  hoar  terrestrial  sounds  more  dis- 
tinctly. A  mixture  of  rapid  cnrrenta,  even  if 
the  liquid  be  homogeneons,  has  the  same  efiect ; 
to  that  the  attempts  made  in  1870  during  the 
si^e  of  Paris  to  send  sound  ngnalB  through 
the  waters  cf  the  Seine  were  qmte  unsuccess- 
fol,  the  range  of  distinct  hearing  being  far  less 
than  Id  the  quiet  waters  of  a  lake. — The  natnre 
of  a  pnlee  of  sonnd  b  sncb  that  if  two  or  more 
pulses  meet  under  certun  conditions  they  will 
mt«rfere  with  each  other  so  as  to  prodnce 
silence  instead  of  sound  at  the  point  of  their  in- 
tersection.  The  echoes  within  rooms  of  regular 
symmetrical  proportions  do  thns  interfere  with 
each  other,  and  to  a  slight  extent  with  the 
direct  waves  of  Sound,  so  that  the  loodneaa  of 
the  sounds  perceived  by  the  ear  varies  greatly 


with  a  change  of  position  of  a  few  f«et    Ll 
order  that  reflected  waves  should  thus  pro- 
dnce silence,  they  must  have  travelled  over    ' 
paths  differing  in  length  by  some  odd  multiple 

(8,  6, 101,  &C.)  of  a  half  of  the  wave  length 
peculiar  to  the  pitch  of  the  sound  in  question. 
Beoause  of  the  variety  in  the  length  of  the  waves 
that  issne  from  the  vocal  organs,  it  foQowa 
that  a  point  in  an  auditorium  may  be  unfavor- 
able to  the  perception  of  certiun  notes  in  the 
speaker's  voice  or  in  the  music  of  an  orchestra, 
yet  favorable  to  the  perception  of  all  others. 
In  the  study  of  the  acoustic  properties  of 
pnblio  halls,  Luighans  (1810)  and  Orth  (1671) 
Lave  made  valuable  investigations.  Some  of 
theirreeultsareasfollowB.'  1.  The  phenomena 
of  interference  are  of  minor  importance  as  dis- 
turbing elements,  while  the  principal  evil  toba 
avoided  is  the  confusion  and  repetition  of 
echoes.  3.  It  is  Jess  important  to  provide  for 
the  concentration  of  the  sounds  of  tiie  speak- 
er's voice  than  for  the  suppression  of  all  echoes. 
8.  A  difference  of  path  between  the  direct  and 
the  reflected  sounds  of  from  16  to  S3  ft.  does 
not  disturb  and  may  even  assist  the  hearing; 
a  difference  of  from  185  to  21C  ft.  may  be  dis- 
regarded because  of  the  comparative  feebleness 
of  the  echo ;  a  difference  of  30  fL  is  to  be 
avoided,  as  being  the  most  annoying.  4.  Low 
roofs,  as  in  theatres,  are  advantageous  \  high 
ceilings,  as  in  Gothic  cborches,  are  of  no  de- 
cided advantage,  and  may  help  to  produce  un- 
desirable echoes.  S.  If  wood  panelling  or 
plaster  is  introduced  to  deaden  the  echo,  it  is 
most  important  to  attend  to  the  backing  by 
which  the  panels  are  fastened  to  the  walls. — 
The  pitch  uf  an  echo,  like  that  of  any  sound, 
depends  on  the  rapidity  with  which  the  in- 
dividual pulses  encounter  the  tympauara. 
When  these  pulses  follow  each  other  at  tho 
rate  of  from  10  to  16  per  second,  thee&rceases 
to  be  able  to  separate  one  from  another,  and 
the  whole  are  merged  in  on  apparentiy  con- 
tinuous humming  noise  or  a  musical  note  of 
low  pitch ;  the  pitch  inoreases  directly  oa  the 
rapidity  of  the  pulsation.  If  the  pulses  occur 
at  irregular  intervals,  and  with  unequal  inten- 
sities, a  noise  or  a  sense  of  confusion  is  pro- 
duced. These  principles  find  an  application  iu 
the  case  of  sonnd  reflected  f(oni  a  series  of 
plane  reflecting  surfacea,  such  as  the  palings  of 
a  fence,  a  row  of  square  pillars,  dec. ;  in  these 
cases  the  original  sound  does  not  appear  to  be 
echoed,  but  instead  thereof  we  hear  a  musioal 
note,  generally  of  high  pitch,  lasting  for  a 
second  or  two  only,  and  rapidly  diminishing  in 
intensity;  if  the  observer  be  in  motion,  the  in- 
dividual echoes  reach  his  ear  more  or  less 
rapidly  than  If  he  be  stationary,  thns  producing 
a  corresponding  change  in  the  pitch.  Lord 
Bayleigh  has  snown  that  a  group  of  bodies 
whose  dimensions  are  quite  small  in  com- 
parison with  the  wave  lengths  of  sound  reflect 
the  first  harmonic  or  octave  16  times  more 
powerfully  than  the  fundamental  tone ;  and  in 
general  the  reflecting  or  diverting  power  of 
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amall  obstacles  varies  inversely  m  the  fonrth 
power  or  the  wave  length.  When  therefore  e 
eompodte  note,  such  as  those  of  the  human 
Toice,  Is  echoed  back  fl-om  such  a  group  of  ob- 
Jacts,  the  notes  of  higher  pitch  will  be  retoraed 
In  far  greater  proportion,  and  the  general  effect 
will  be  thftt  the  echo  appears  to  be  pitched  in 
a  higher  kej  than  tbe  origino].  On  the  ether 
hand,  tbe  direct  wave,  beiDgehomof  its  higher 
elements,  will  appear  to  be  daller  than  the 
original,  and  ma;  appear  to  hare  fallen  an 
octave,  since  it  is  well  known  that  pare  tones 
are  apt  to  be  estimated  too  low.  It  ia 
therefore  evident  tbnt  the  soonds  fh>m  007 
mnsical  instrument,  if  echoed  fWnu  a  proper 
group  of  aarfaces,  will  be  shorn  of  the  lower 
or  fundamental  tones  and  appear  pitched  a 
third,  a  fifth,  Ac.,  higher,  as  in  the  ha^onio 
echoes  above  enumerated ;  while  on  the  other 
hand,  if  echoed  trota  a  plane  snr&ce  studded 
with  Bmall  obstoclea,  thej  may  be  deprived  of 
those  higher  rates  of  vibration  that  oonstitnto 
tb«  pecoliarities  of  timbre  or  qnalltj,  and  be 
reduced  to  thurftindamentalvihrationa,  wbere- 
bj  tbe  notes  from  tbe  various  instruments  are 
made  to  sound  more  like  each  other,  as  in  the 
case  quoted  above  from  Tjndull.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  pore  tone  he  echoed  from  a 
sounding  board  or  other  elastic  surface,  there 
are  induced  in  tbe  latter  such  subordinate 
harmonic  vibrations  as  it  may  be  capable  of, 
and  these  communicated  to  the  air  return  to 
the  ear  along  with  the  fundamental  note,  thns 
prodncing  an  effect  as  to  quality  of  tone  pre- 
cisely the  reverse  of  that  observed  by  Tynaall. 

ECBO,  in  Greek  mythology,  an  oread  nymph, 
daughter  of  the  earth  and  air.  While  Jupiter 
wantoned  with  tlie  other  nymphs,  she  detuned 
Jxaao  with  endless  speech.  As  soon  as  Juno 
nnderstood  the  device,  she  changed  the  nymph 
into  on  echo.  Thus  tronaformed,  Echo  with- 
drew to  the  banks  of  the  Cephissns,  not  far 
from  Athens,  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Pentelions,  and 
became  eo  desperately  in  love  with  Narcissus, 
son  of  the  river  god,  that  she  followed  him 
through  the  forests,  in  the  chase,  to  tbe  dark- 
ness of  grottoes,  and  to  the  borders  of  fount^ns, 
and  ever  repeated  in  solitary  places  the  name 
of  her  beloved.  Varoissus  disdained  her  pas- 
rion  ;  and  she  retreated  into  the  depths  of  the 
woods,  and  pined  away  in  secret.  Only  her 
plaintive  voice  was  always  heard  in  tbe  dis- 
tance, and  it  was  said  that  her  bones  were 
twanged  into  rocks,  and  lier  voice  alone  re- 
mained. She  was  avenged  by  Nemems,  who  in- 
spired Narcissus  with  a  passion  fbr  himself. 

ECHOLS,  a  8.  county  of  Georgia,  border- 
ing on  Florida  and  intersected  by  the  Allapa- 
ha  river;  area,  about  400  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
1,978,  of  whom  485  were  colored,  Tbe  Bur- 
face  is  level,  the  soil  sandy.  Tlie  chief  pro- 
ductions in  ISTO  were  41,814  bnshels  of  Indian 
corn,  7,047  of  oata,  1S,96T  of  sweet  potatoes, 
and  4dT  bales  of  cotton.    Capital,  Btatenville. 

txili  (auo.  Aitigi),  a  city  of  AndaluMa, 
Spam,  on  tbe  Genii,  in  tbe  province  and  47  m. 
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G.  N.  E.  of  the  city  of  BeviDe ;  pop.  abont 
80,000.  There  are  several  fine  residences  in 
the  city,  a  pretty  theatre,  a  handsome  sqnare, 
and  a  charming  promenade  outside  the  town. 
In  the  Plasa  de  Toroe  some  of  the  best  boD 
fights  in  fipata  take  place.  From  its  excesaive 
heat  tbe  town  is  called  tbe  tartenilla  (fiying 
pan^  of  Andalosia.  Its  indnstry  oonusts  chiefly 
in  tne  manufacture  of  wo<dlens,  linen,  nik,  and 
oil,  and  tanning.  Ecga  was  for  a  long  timo 
in  tbe  middle  ages  on  important  border  town 
between  the  Uoors  and  Christians,  and  tbe 
scene  of  many  romantic  adventures.  Insorip- 
tiona  and  relics  of  antiquity  still  exist  here. 

ECK,  or  Etklas,  Jehaaa  X*ir  vta,  a  German 
theologian,  bom  in  Eck,  Swabia,  No*.  IS, 
1486,  died  in  Ingolatadt  in  1G4S.  The  son  of  a 
peasant,  he  acquired,  by  a  profound  study  of 
tbe  Christian  fathers  and  the  scholastic  phUoBO- 
phers,  an  erudition  and  skill  in  disputation 
which  Luther  and  Mekncbthonmnch  admired. 
He  was  doctor  of  theology,  canon  of  Eicfastftdt, 
and  vice  chancellor  of  the  univeruty  of  Ingol- 
stadt,  when  in  1S18  he  appeared  as  an  adver- 
sary of  Luther  by  bis  not«a  upon  the  thesM 
of  that  reformer.  lie  met  Luther  and  Cari- 
Btodt  in  the  conferences  at  Augsburg  and  Leip- 
sio,  bnt  failing  to  convince  them,  he  went  to 
Rome  to  urge  severe  measures  against  thetn. 
He  returned  to  Germany  with  a  papal  bull  erf 
condemnation,  but  et  Leipric  tbe  people  had  so 
warmly  embraced  the  new  doctrines  that  ha 
saved  himself  Irom  violence  only  by  retreating 
to  a  convent.  He  subsequently  labored  fruit- 
lessly to  reunite  the  divided  church. 

ECKIXHIHK,  JehuB  Pettr,  a  German  author, 
born  at  Wineen,  Hanover,  in  179S,  died  in 
Weimar,  Deo.  8,  1654.  He  assisted  Goethe  in 
his  last  edition  of  bis  complete  works,  and  was 
nnmed  in  bis  wUl  editor  of  bis  literary  remaina, 
which  were  published  in  188a''8.  In  183&-'40 
he  edited  Goethe's  works  complete  in  40  vol- 
umes;  bnt  the  work  which  won  for  him  much 
reputation  was  his  Oetprdcke  mit  Buethe  (8 
vols.,  Uagdeburg,  1886-^48).  Extracts  of  thU 
work  were  translated  into  many  foreign  lan- 
guages, including  the  Turkish.  The  first  En- 
glish translation  was  made  by  Uargaret  Fuller, 
and  published  at  Boston  in  1839.  Another 
English  translation  by  John  Oienford  appeared 
in  London  in  18S0. 

ECIEKSBESe,  OuliUpt  WUfeelH,  a  Danish 
historical,  marine,  and  portrait  painter,  bom 
near  Apenrade,  Jan.  2,  1783,  died  in  Oopen- 
hagen,  July  23,  1858.  He  studied  at  tbe  Co- 
penhagen academy,  and  in  Italy  and  France. 
Rising  rapidly  to  considerable  distinction,  he 
was  in  1817  made  an  academician,  and  almost 
immediately  a  professor  at  the  academy.  Among 
his  important  works  ore  his  picture  of  Moses 
commanding  the  Red  sea  to  close  after  the 
passage  of  tiie  Israelitea,  "Death  of  Haldur," 
a  scene  from  Oehlensclildger's  "  Axel  and  Wol- 
purga,"  and  "Roadstead  of  HelsmgfoTS." 

ECKFORO,  Hntt,  an  American  ship  builder, 
bom  in  Irvine,  Scotland,  Manh  12,  177S,  died 
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m  Oonstantinople,  Nov.  13,  18S2.  He  served 
bis  Bppreiiticesiup  in  Qnebec,  and  in  1790  n- 
movad  to  New  York,  where  he  introduoed 
nuHiT'  fenporUnt  obanges  in  the  art  of  ship 
baildiog.  Daring  tlie  war  of  ISIS  he  built  a 
fleet  of  Tessels  of  war  for  the  United  Stat«a  on 
the  l&kea  with  great  n^iditj,  ontting  the  tim- 
ber from  the  foresta  and  transporting  the  eqnip- 
menta  from  the  seaboard.  After  the  war  he 
constructed  the  Robert  Fulton,  which  made  in 
IS83  the  first  lucceaofQl  vo7age  bj  steam  to 
New  Orleana  and  Havana.  Ha  was  for  a  time 
navsl  constmctor  at  the  navy  yard  in  Brook- 
lyn, and  he  also  built  war  veesels  for  various 
Earopeau  and  Sonth  American  powers.  In 
IBSl  be  bniJt  a  sloop  of  war  for  SulUn  Mah- 
moad,  and  was  invited  to  enter  bis  services  as 
naval  oonstmotor.  He  took  up  hia  reMdence 
in  GonstontiDople,  organiied  a  navy  yard  there, 
and  laid  the  keel  of  a  ship  of  the  line,  but  did 
not  lire  to  see  it  completed. 

BCKHIKT,  HsUer  (master),  the  father  of 
German  mysticism,  born  probably  in  Straa- 
borg  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  oentnry,  died 
probably  in  Colore  abont  1838.  He  studied 
theology  and  philosopliy  in  Paris,  became  a 
Dominican  friar  in  Rome,  and  afterward  pro- 
TiQcial  of  the  order  in  Germany,  vicar  general 
far  Bohemia,  and  prior  in  Frankfort-on-tbe- 
Uain.  Hia  attempt^  to  reform  the  Domiaican 
oonventa  and  his  eialted  mysticism  caused  bim 
to  Im  Bnspect«d  of  heresy,  and  in  132T,  while 
he  was  m  Cologne,  Archbishop  Henry  sab- 
■tantiatod  the  charge  before  a  tribnnal  of  the 
inqniwtian.  A  psp«]  ball  was  isaned  against 
hie  writings,  Uarcn  27,  1829,  which  declared 
that  be  had  recanted  befitre  hie  death.  This 
•Daged  recantaticm  merely  conriated,  according 
to  a  docnmeut  of  Feb.  13,  1327,  still  extant,  in 
hia  protest  gainst  the  malicions  interpretation 
of  garbled  passages  from  his  doctriaea,  which 
in  hta  opinion  hod  never  transcended  the  bonnds 
of  orthodoxy.  Tauler,  Soso,  and  other  eminrait 
men  were  among  bis  disciples,  who  cherished 
hia  memory  as  a  profound  thinker,  a  Incid  ei- 
ponnder  of  tbe  most  abstruse  specnladon,  and 
one  of  the  best  Oermaa  prose  writers.  The 
aecond  volume  of  Pl'eiffer's  IHe  DeatKken 
Jfygliier  dtt  U.  JakrKunderU  (Leipsic,  18C7) 
eootains  his  preserved  sermona  and  treatiaee. 
Bee  alao  Baeh's  MtUter  Eek/tart.  der  Vater 
d»r  dtuUehmt  ^Meulation  (Vienna,  1864). 

BCEldlBL,  or  IgsaUl,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  on 
tbe  river  Grosse  Leber,  13  m.  B.  S.  E.  of  Ratia- 
boD,  memorable  for  the  great  victory  gained 
titere  by  Napoleon  over  the  Austrians  under 
the  aroliduke  Charles,  April  22,  1B09.  Mar- 
•btU  Davoast,  having  especially  signalized  bis 
vaior  during  the  engagement,  waa  created 
prinoe  of  Eckmfihl.  This  battle,  and  the  minor 
actions  of  Abensberg  (April  20),  Landahnt 
(2l),andRati8bon(23),  which  closely  preceded 
or  followed  it.  coat  Austria  2G,000  men,  and 
obliged  tbe  archduke  Charles  to  retire  into 
Bohemia,  and  to  leave  open  to  Napoleon  tbe 
highway  to  Vienna. 


E(XSniir,  FwAaaad,  baron  d',  a  French  pub- 
licist, )>om  of  Jewish  parents  in  Denmarlc  in 
ITSO,  died  in  November,  18S1.  He  became  a 
convert  to  Catholicism,  took  part  in  the  cam- 
^ignaofl8]3-'14,  held  varions  offices  onder  tbe 
Bourbons  in  France,  who  conferred  on  Lim  tbe 
title  of  baron,  and  retired  from  public  life  in 
1830;  Froml82Stol829hecondnctedaperi- 
odical,  L«  Catholigut,  in  which  he  advocated 
the  religioaa  views  of  Be  Maistre  and  De  Bo- 
nold.  Among  other  works  tie  published  De 
VEtpagne,  Dm  Jimita,  De  PBurcpe,  and  Dm 
touret*  da  Vapinion  pvbliqy4  en  iStrope.  He 
wsaan  orientalist,  and  at  hiB  death  waa  engaged 
on  a  Hietoire  det  origintt  de  VkumaniU. 

ECLECTICS  (Ur.  kKXtynv,  to  select),  a  class  of 
ancient  philosophers  who  professed  to'seleot 
whatever  waa  good  and  true  from  tJI  the  other 
philosophioal  sects,  that  they  might  oomUne  it 
in  a  new  system.  They  held  Plato  in  the  high- 
est esteem,  but  did  net  hesitate  to  add  to  his 
doctrines  what«ver  they  thoagbt  conformable 
to  reason  in  the  tenets  of  tlie  other  schools, 
or  to  rqect  what«ver  they  disapproved.  The 
eclectic  system  is  supposed  to  have  originated 
with  Potamon  of  Alexandria,  a  Platoniat;  it 
flourished  at  Alexandria  about  the  beginning 
of  oar  era;  and  it  reached  its  perfection  under 
Ammonius  Saccaa,  who  blended  Christianity 
with  hia  views,  and  founded  the  Neo-Platonio 
sect  of  the  Ammouians  toward  the  en^  of 
the  2d  century.  The  moral  doctrine  of  the 
Eclectics  was,  that  the  mind  of  man,  originallf 
part  of  the  Divine  Being,  having  fallen  into 
darkness  and  defilement  through  its  connection 
with  the  body,  is  to  be  gradually  emancipated 
from  the  influence  of  matter,  and  rise  by  oon- 
templation  to  tbe  knowledge  and  likeness  of 
God;  and  that  this  result,  which  is  the  great 
end  of  philoeophy,  is  to  l>e  attained  through 
abstmenoe,  rolontary  mortification,  and  reli- 
^ous  exercises.  In  the  infancy  of  this  school, 
not  a  few  professors  of  Christianity  were  led 
to  think  that  a  coalition  might  advantogeoosly 
be  formed  between  ile  system  and  that  of  the 
gospel.  The  only  consequence  waa  the  cor- 
mption  of  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Testament, 
by  their  mixture  with  pagan  ideas  and  opinions. 
One  of  the  most  eminent  Ectectica  was  Pro- 
plus,  an  edition  of  whose  works  was  prepared 
by  Victor  Cousin  f  8  vols.,  Paris,  1820-'27),  who 
used  the  term  Kcleoticism  in  a  different  sense 
to  represent  hie  own  philosophical  system. 

ECUPSE  (Gr.  kKXtbren,  to  fade  away,  vanieh), 
the  obscuration  of  one  celestial  body  by  another, 
whether  by  InUrcepting  the  light  combg  ftom 
it  or  tbe  light  illuminating  it.  Eclipses  of 
tbe  former  kind  are  sometimes  oalled  eclipses, 
sometimes  occultations,  and  sometimes  tran- 
sits. Thus  when  Uie  moon  hides  tbe  sun's 
&ce  wholly  or  in  part,  the  phenomenon  is  call- 
ed an  eolipae  of  the  sun  or  a  solar  eclipse ;  hot 
when  the  moon  conceals  a  star,  the  phenome- 
non is  called  an  oconltation  of  the  star.  Again, 
when  Jupiter  or  Saturn  hides  one  of  his  satel- 
lites by  interveQing  between  the  earth  and  that 
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BBtel]it«,  the  event  ia  called  an  ooonltfttion  of 
the  BOtdlite;  batvben  a  e&tellite  of  Jiiplter 
hides  a  portion  of  the  planet,  a  tran^t  of  the 
satellite  is  asM  to  be  in  pro^reee ;  and  when 
Venus  or  Mercury  hides  a  portion  of  the  Bnn'a 
face,  &  transit  of  Venus  or  Mercni?  ia  said  to 
be  in  progress.  Events  of  the  second  kind  are 
called  eolipees  in  nearl;  all  cases,  bat  occasion- 
ally the  transit  of  a  shadow.  Thus  if  the 
earth's  shadow  ftdls  npon  the  moon,  ho  aa  to 
obscnre  her  face  either  wholly  or  parUallj, 
the  phenomenon  is  called  an  eclipse  of  the 
moon ;  so  also  if  the  shadow  of  Jupiter  or  Sat- 
nro  obscnrea  a  satellite  of  either  planet,  the 

Ehenomenon  is  colled  an  eclipse  of  the  satellite; 
□t  when  the  shadow  of  a  satellite  of  either 
planet  falls  npon  the  planet,  a  transit  of  the 
^adowieswd  to  be  in  progress.— For  the  prin- 
cipal phenotnena  presented  during  a  eolar 
eclipse,  see  Sun.  It  is  only  necesearj  to  men- 
tion here  that,  owiog  to  the  various  distances 
of  thesunandmoon,  aaolareclipseniaybe  total 
or  xnnnUr  when  central ;  tbat  is,  either  the 
whole  face  of  the  son  may  be  concealed,  or  a 
ring  of  the  snn's  light  may  remain  Tisible  all 
ronnd  the  disk  of  the  moon.  When  the  eclipse 
la  not  central,  so  tbat  at  the  moment  of  great- 
est ohsaurationacresoent^haped  portion  of  the 
ann  remains  Tisible,  the  eclipse  ia  said  to  be 
partial.— In  lanar  eclipses  the  shadow  of  the 
eortb  seldom  falls  very  nearly  centrally  upon 
tbemoon;  yet  owing  to  its  great  breadth  at 
the  moon's  distance,  the  mooD  is  often  total- 
ly immersed  in  tlie  shadow.  When  this  hap- 
pens the  jphenomeDon  is  called  a  total  luear 
eclipse.  When  the  moon  passes  only  in  part 
into  thaeartb's  true  shadow  the  phenomenon  la 
called  a  partial  lonar  eclipse.  As  the  earth's 
shadow  is  snrronnded  by  a  penumbra,  it  occa- 
sionally happens  that  the  moon  passes  partly 
within  the  pennmbra  withont  reaching  the 
tnie  shadow.  Such  phenomena  have  been  call- 
ed penumbral  Inner  eclipses.  It  might  be  sup- 
posed tbat  when  the  moon  is  totally  immersed 
in  the  true  shadow  of  the  earth  she  is  totally 
obliterated  fVom  view;  but  this  seldom  hap- 
pens. UsQully  the  moon  in  the  heart  of  the 
earth's  shadow  presents  a  dark  red  or  copper- 
colored  disk.  It  is  believed  that  the  hght 
which  thna  illuminates  her  is  snnlight  which 
has  undergone  redaction  by  the  eartli's  atmos- 
j^ere.  Indeed,  it  is  demonstrable  tbat  if  the 
moon  is  centrally  eclipsed,  even  when  she  is 
Dearest  to  the  earth,  a  visnal  line  from  any 
point  of  the  moon  tangential  to  the  earth's 
globe  would  be  so  bent  by  refraction  in  its  pas- 
sage through  the  earth's  atmosphere  as  to  reach 
the  snn's  disk ;  so  tbat  an  inhabitant  of  the 
moon  wonld  see  a  ring  of  reflected  sunlight  all 
round  the  earth's  disk  during  one  of  these  to- 
tal eclipses.  But  this  would  not  happen  if  all 
those  parts  of  the  terrestrial  atmosphere  which 
bordered  on  the  earth's  visible  half  were  clond- 
laden ;  and  tbiaia  believed  to  be  the  reaaon  why 
occasionally  the  moon  disappears  wholly  from 
Tlew  when  totally  eclii^d. 


ECDADOE 

ECUPnCL  the  great  circle  of  the  heavens 
along  which  the  snn  appeals  to  travel  in  the 
coarse  of  a  year.  II  is  inclined  at  an  angle  of 
about28°S8'tothecelestia]eqaator.  Th'ename 
is  derived  from  the  fact  that  the  light  of  tlie 
sun  or  moon  can  only  "  pass  away  "  when  the 
moon  is  on  or  near  the  ecliptic.  The  ecliptie 
is  divided  by  astronomers  into  12  eijual  por- 
tions, each  of  80°.  These  are  called  aigus,  and 
snpply  the  means  of  indicating  the  annual  pro- 
gresnon  of  the  snn.  Tbey  commence  with  the 
point  where  tbe  ecliptic  Crowes  the  equator 
passing  from  south  to  north, ,  This  pcnnt  is 
called  the  first  point  of  Aries,  and  ie  indicated 
by  the  sign  f ;  and  Aries  extends  iD"  along 
the  ecliptic  eastwardly,  that  is,  in  the  direetion 
of  ttie  sun's  motion,  i^m  tikis  poiqt  Then 
follow  succes^vely  the  signs  Taurus  is,  Gemi- 
ni n,  Cancer  ffi,  Leo  SI,  Vh^  vh,  libra  £s, 
Scorpio  Til,  Sagittarius  t,  Gapricomns  y, 
AqnariuB  gr,  and  Pisces  H-  These  signs,  whe- 
ther regarded  as  ecliptical  or  zodiacal,  are  not 
identical  with  the  corresponding  zodiacal  con- 
stellations,  each  of  which,  owing  to  preecsaioo, 
has  been  carried  so  far  forward  aa  to  agree 
very  neariy  with  tbe  neit  sign.  Tbui  the  con- 
stellation Pisces  corresponds  very  nearly  Kith 
the  sign  Aries,  the  constellation  Aries  with  the 
sign  Tanrus,  and  so  on.  The  sua  enters  Arid 
at  the  vernal  equinox,  on  or  abont  Uarch  ai, 
Tauroa  on  or  about  April  20,  Gemini  db  cr 
abont  May  SI,  Cancer  on  or  about  Jane  21 
(the  summer  solstice),  leo  on  or  about  Jnlj 
22,  Virgo  on  or  abont  Aug.  28,  Libra  on  or 
abont  Sept.  28  (the  aotumnu  eqninox),  Scorpio 
on  or  about  Oct.  2S,  Sagittarius  on  or  abiiDt 
Nov.  23.  Cepricomns  on  or  abont  Deo.  21  (ihe 
winter  solstice),  Aqnarins  on  or  about  Jan.  iO, 
and  Pisces  on  or  about  Feb.  19. 

ECtiDOK)  a  republic  of  Booth  Amerira, 
named  from  its  Ntnation  under  tlie  equalur. 
It  lies  between  lat  1*  BO'  N.  and  6°  30'  S.,  and 
Ion.  89°  52'  and  80°  80'  W.,  and  is  bounded  N. 
by  the  United  States  of  Colombia  and  Brazil, 
E.  by  Braril,  S.  by  Peru,  and  V.  by  the  Paeififl. 
The  Ecuadorians  assert  their  rigltt  to  tbe  prov- 
ince of  Mainas,  S.  of  theMaraCon;  bet  most 
geographers  assign  that  river  as  the  greater 
portion  of  the  soutbem  boundary,  adopting 
for  the  northern  a  right  line  drawn  from  the 
northernmost  month  of  the  river  MiraE.  b;& 
to  the  Caqneta  or  JanurS,  some  80  m.  below 
the  conflnence  of  tbe  Mesai,  the  Csqucta  itself 
forming  the  remainder  of  the  boundary  to  lea. 
89°  62'  W.  Tbe  eitreme  length  of  tbe  repEblie 
would  thns  be  about  740  m.  from  E.  to  V .,  and 
the  greatest  breadth  520  m.troroN.  to  B.  Tbe 
area,  according  to  the  best  estimates,  is  about 
252.000  sq.  m.,  and  that  of  the  Galupagoi  idaudi 


abont  700  m.  long,  with  a  general  bearing 
from  S.  W.  to  N.  E.  Principal  among  tie  nu- 
merous indentations  is  that  Ibrmed  by  the  gulf 
of  Guayaqiiil,  80  m.  wide,  at  the  month  of  thj 
river  of  the  same  name.    Further  nortliwirfl 
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are  the  bftjt  of  Santo  Helens,  Callo,  Caracas, 
Mompiohe,  and  Pailon.    Mompiche  baj  is  S. 


montory,  ia  the  raoat  weatarlj  land  in  the  re- 
poblic;  and  the  whole  coast  from  that  point 
to  Pimta  Qalera,  8S0  m.  northward,  including 
the  BiDnositieH,  is  of  the  same  obaracter  as  the 
promontoiy.  Beaidea  the  QaUwgoB,  which 
wtU  be  treated  onder  that  title,  Ecuador  pos- 
aeesea  nmnerous  ialanda,  most  of  which  are  in 
the  immediate  vioinitj  of  the  coast.  The  pnn- 
cipal  of  these  are  Pan4,  at  the  month  of  the 
Kia  de  GaayaqnU  (the  landing  place  of  I^zarro 
in  -ICSl  when  on  his  waj  to  conquer  Pern), 
Santa  Olara,  La  Plata,  and  Tumaoo.  Of  the 
three  ports,  that  of  Guajaquil,  sheltered  b^ 
the  ialaiid  of  Pnnfi,  is  the  most  important ;  it  is 
one  of  the  best  on  the  Faoifio,  and  monopolizes 
the  maritime  oommeroe  of  the  repnblic.  Es- 
meraldas,  on  the  Bio  Esmeraldaa,  has  anchor- 
age for  ships, of  small  draft.  Manta  is  now 
abandoned  to  coasters. — Ko  ooantry  in  the 
world  presents  a  more  varied  snrOaoe  than  that 
of  Ecuador  ;  abont  nine  tenths  of  it  is  com- 
poaed  of  snow-clad  moontains,  dense  forests, 
and  vast  llaaog  or  savannaa.  To  the  east  ei- 
tmd  interminable  forests  and  immense  plains, 
intersected  bj  rivers,  lagoons,  and  marshes, 
and  intermpted  b;  moantain  rangee  stretching 
from  the  Andes  obiiqnely  to  the  banks  of  the 
Amazon.  To  the  west  the  oonntry  ia  covered 
with  extensive  forests,  with  lees  lofty  moan- 
tuns,  and  ont  by  rivers  of  lesser  magDitode. 
The  oentre  swells  into  two  Cordilleras  sepa- 
rated by  a  valley  800  m.  long,  with  snow-cov- 
ered peaks,  ranking  among  the  lofliest  of  the 
earth.  The  valley  is  remarkable  as  being,  next 
■to  the  basin  of  Titicaca,  the  oentre  of  the  most 
andent  native  civilization  of  America.  The 
Andes  enter  the  repnblic  by  the  mountain 
knot  of  Lqla,  where  they  separate  into  two 
diaios  parallel  to  each  other  and  to  the  coast, 
trareraiDg  the  state  in  a  N.  N.  G.  direction, 
until  the  ohaios  again  unite  in  the  mountain 
knot  of  Pasto,  near  the  northern  limit.  At  two 
pointe  transverse  ridges  link  the  two  parallel 
chains  together,  dividing  the  large  valley  into 
three  smaller  ones,  named  severally,  commenc- 
ing at  the  south,  Cnenca,  Alaosi  and  Ambato, 
and  Qoito.  The  flrst  of  these  cross  ridges  oc- 
onrs  about  lat.  3°  27'  S.,  and  tahee  its  name 
fh>m  the  trachytio  range  of  Asnay,  which  at- 
tains an  elevation  of  16,440  ft. ;  and  the  sec- 
<Hid,  the  Alto  de  Ohisincbe,  only  GOO  ft.  above 
the  eurromiding  pMn,  about  lat.-O'  40'  S.  This 
latter  ridge  forms  the  Ecuadorian  watershed 
between  Qie  Atlantic  wid  Paoiflo.  The  eleva- 
tion of  the  valleys  varies  from  8,S00  to  14,600 
ft.,  that  of  Quito  having  a  mean  elevation  of 
9,S40  ft.  None  of  the  mountains  bordering 
the  sontbem  valley,  Cnenca,  reach  the  line  of 
perpetual  snow.  The  principal  amnmits  are 
oomprised  between  lat  2°  27'  8.  and  1°  N., 
Hifl  eaotwn  range,  or  Cordillera  Orieatal,  main- 
taioing  the  greatest  general  elevation,  although 


Chimborazo,  the  culminating  p<nnt  of  the  sys- 
tem, S1,42S  ft.  above  the  sea,  is  in  the  Cordil- 
lera Occidental  or  weetem  range.  The  other 
noteworthy  peaks  in  the  Cordillera  Occidental 
are :  Iliniza  (17,880  ft.),  Pichinoha  (}S,mi 
Carihuair&zo  (16,920),  Chiles  ([16,960),  aod 
Cimibal,  about  1,600  ft.  above  the  snow  line, 
which  in  Ecuador  ia  a  Uttle  above  14,000  fL 
The  principal  Bummitu  of  the  Cordillera  Orien- 
tal are  Csyambi  (10,61S  ft.),  the  only  volcano 
on  the  globe  immediately  under  the  equator; 
Sara  Urea  or  Snpai  Urcu  (17,276  ft.),  86  m.  E. 
of  Qnito,  forming  part  of  a  ridge  known  hy  the 
name  of  Gnamuil;  Antisana,  86  m.  B.  E.  of 
Quito  (about  IB,200  ft.),  Cotopaxi  (about  Ifi,- 
500),  Llanganate  (18,689),  Tungnaragna  (16,- 
434),  Altar  (17,136),  and  Sangay  (10,188).  Pfr 
where  in  the  whole  BjBt«m  of  the  Andes  are 
more  colossal  monntdns  than  those  on  tUbvr 
side  of  the  valleys  of  Quito  and  AmbatO)  8°  9. 
andO°  15' S.  (tf  the  equator.  Many  of  these  are 
volcanoes,  a  few  being  extinct,  andtheotbosin 
activity.'  The  whole  table  Itiad  of  Quito  con- 
stitutes one  vast  volcanic  hearth,  the  sabter- 
ranean  fire  bursting  sometimea  fW>m  one  and 
sometimes  firom  another  of  the  opemngs,  which 
have  generally  been  regarded  as  independent 
volcanoes.  The  country  between  the  Andes 
and  the  Pacific  is  intersected  by  spurs  debwhed 
from  the  weetem  chain,  and  graanally  sinking 
into  low  hills  as  they  approach  the  cbast,  ei- 
cept  the  portion  adjaoentto  the  BiadeGusya- 
quil,  which  is  a  plain  several  miles  in  extent, 
and  BO  low  as  to  be  inundated  during  the  flood. 
Swamps  prevail  also  in  this  region. — The  Ama- 
zon, here  called  the  Marallon,  on  the  southern 
boundary,  receives  the  waters  of  sevM^  trib- 
utaries taking  their  rise  within  the  territoiy 
of  Ecuador.  The  most  important  of  theae  is  the 
Napo,  whioh,  rising  in  the  eaatora  decUvilias' 
of  Cotopaxi  and  Sincholagoa,  holds  a  generally 
S.  E.  course  through  the  plains  of  Oriente  to 
ita  Junction  with  the  Amazon,  a  ^stanoe  of 
about  600  m.,  receiving  the  Ar^nno,  Tasnni, 
Coco,  Agaftrico,  Curaray,  and  other  tribntariei. 
It  is  navigable  by  atoamera  from  its  mouA 
to  the  confluence  of  the  Coca,  about  400  m.; 
above  that  point  the  natives  navigate  it  in 
canoes.  Orellana,  the  first  European  who  naT- 
{gated  the  Amaeon,  embarked  on  the  Coca,  a 
few  milea  above  ita  jonction  with  the  Napo. 
The  Paataza  bos  a  course  of  640  m.,  about  270 
of  which  ore  navigable  by  afeomers,  and  00 
more  by  small  cr^i  it  takes  its  rise  in  the 
same  region  as  the  Napo,  and  Joins  the  Ama- 
lon  in  lat.  4" 86' 8.,  Ion.  78"  85' W.  Theupper 
part  of  this  river  is  called  Patote.  The  Md- 
tiago,  flawing  fhim  the  lakes  Qninoaa,  Caju, 
and  Culebrillas,  in  the  valley  of  Cuenci,  moia- 
tainsfirst  on  easterly  and  afterward  a  souftet*- 
eriy  course,  and  falls  into  the  Marallon  nesr 
the  town  of  its  own  name,  and  in  the  vicinit7 
of  the  folia  of  Monaeriohe ;  lis  length  is  600  nt, 
and  it  may  be  navigated  by  steam  fbr  800  m. ; 
it  receives  the  waters  of  the  Zamora  and  otii- 
er  important  streama.    Beudes  the  foregoing, 
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tliere  an  the  smaDer  rirere  Chtnchipe,  Uorona, 
Tigre,  and  a  few  others,  navigable  for  greater 
or  iMser  distaaces.  N.  of  the  Napo  are  the 
Pntamajo  and  the  Caqneta  or  Japar&,  both  of 
ooDsiderable  insgnitnde,  bnt  neither  whollj 
within  the  territory  of  Ecnador.  The  first 
enters  it  near  San  Miguel,  and  after  traversing 
the  northern  portion  of  Oriente  in  a  eenerallj 
S.  E.  direction,  fluwe  throngh  the  Brazilian 
fbreste  to  the  Amazon.  The  Mcond  constitntea 
part  of  the  N.  boundarj  line  of  the  state.  .Ml 
the  rivers  on  the  W,  side  of  the  Cordillera  Occi- 
dental harrj  by  briefer  conrses  to  the  Pacific. 
The  Guayaquil  is  formed  by  the  union  of  nu- 
merona  streania  issuing  from  the  mountains 
adjacent  to  Gbimborazo,  and  falls  into  the  ^f 
of  Onayaquil;  it  ta  navigable  as  far  as  Baba- 
hoTO,  76  m.,  and  receives  the  waters  of  the 
Baba  and  the  Daule.  The  Mira  falls  into  the 
sea  br  several  mouths  at  the  northern  extrem- 
ity of  tie  coast ;  tlie  EsmeraJdas  into  the  Ancon 
de  SardEncas;  the  Chonea  and  the  Cbarapotd 
into  Car&caa  bay;  and  the  Jnbonea  and  the 
Tnmbez  into  the  bay  of  Tnmbez.  AH  these, 
except  the  Gaayaiiuil,  are  only  navigable  by 
boata,  rafts,  and  small  craft.  Ecuador  has  no 
lakes  properly  so  called ;  but  there  are  many 
laeoona,  aoma  in  connection  with  the  variona 
tributary  streams  of  the  Uarallon,  others  in  the 
elevated  table  land  formed  by  the  eastern  and 
vestern  Cordilleras,  and  a  few  in  the  high 
phdns  of  the  Cordi!lera.s.  The  Taguarcocha, 
IB  the  plains  of  Imbabnra,  is  one  of  the  largest. 
Li  the  province  of  Gnayas  numerons  lagoons 
are  formed  in  the  rainy  season,  wbioh  dwindle 
into  Btagsant  pools  in  the  dry  months. — Little 
has  been  done  toward  the  examination  of  the 
special  stmoture  of  the  equatorial  Andes.  The 
cbaracteristic  syenitic  rooks  and  porphyries 
■occur  here  in  as  ^reat  abundance  as  elsewhere 
in  the  Andine  syatem;  yet  several  important 
ridges  and  peaks  are  observed  to  be  of  trachy- 
tic  formation,  Chimborazo,  Asnay,  and  many 
Other  mountains  of  either  Cordillera,  present 
the  last  named  character ;  and  extensive  tracts 
in  the  vicinity  of  Sangay  and  Ootopaxi  are 
covered  with  lava,  pumice  stone,  and  cin- 
ders; while  mined  temples  and  causeways,  the 
vork  of  the  incas,  constructed  almost  wholly 
of  freestone,  atteat  the  existence  of  this  last 
in  considerable  qoantities.  Oold,  silver,  cop- 
per, iron,  lead,  zinc,  and  snlphuret  of  morcory 
occor  in  various  parts.  Gold  is  said  to  be 
washed  down  by  most  of  the  rivers  descending 
from  the  eastern  declivities  of  the  Andes;  bnt 
the  gold  mines  of  the  elevated  mesas  of  the 
Cordilleras  were,  in  common  with  those  of  ml- 
vor  and  mercury,  long  ago  abandoned.  At 
present  there  are  few  gold  mines,  and  these 
only  in  the  mountains  near  the  coast.  Anti- 
mony, manganese,  Bulphiir,  salt,  coal,  and  pe- 
troleum ore  found.  But  the  only  productive 
mining  operations  are  those  of  iron  and  cop- 
per,— Tlie  climate  of  Ecuador  is  as  varied  as 
the  face  of  the  oonntry.  In  the  wooded  and 
maralij  regtona  K  of  the  Cordilleras  and  in  the 


lowlands  on  the  west  it  is  hot  and  moist ;  while 
in  the  great  valley  between  the  eastern  and 
western  chwns,  the  climate  and  temperature 
vary  with  the  elevation  of  the  plains,  or  their 
proximity  to  the  monntains.  There  are  bnt 
two  seasons,  summer  and  winter.  The  former, 
commencing  in  June  and  lasting  till  Novem- 
ber, is  the  season  of  winds;  and  the  latter,  be- 
ginning in  December  and  ending  in  Hay,  is  the 
rainy  season.  This  regnlar  succession  of  tlie 
seasons,  however,  is  known  only  in  the  table 
land  between  the  monntains,  and  on  the  pla- 
teans  along  the  declivities  of  the  western  Cor- 
dillera. Hail  and  snow  storms  are  common 
in  the  elevated  plains  of  the  Cordilleras,  and 
frosts  destroy  the  nnripe  cereals.  The  direc- 
tion of  the  wind  changes  with  the  localities. 
In  the  great  inter-alpine  valley,  tbe  prevailing 
wind  is  from  the  south,  with  an  occasional 
norther;  bat  in  tbe  more  elevated  regions  the 
wind  currents  are  almost  constantly  from  the 
east,  sometimes  increarang  to  terrible  tempests. 
In  the  coast  region  the  south  wiQd  prevuls  in 
snmmer  and  the  north  wind  in  winter.  In  the 
latter  season  the  copions  rains  at  the  head 
waters  of  the  rivers  cause  them  to  inundate 
the  surrounding  districts.  After  the  floods 
snhside,  the  repon  is  tor  some  time  covered 
with  a  pestilential  marsh,  which  sends  forth 
myriads  of  noxious  insects.  Fevers  are  preva- 
lent during  the  "wet  season  in  the  low  country, 
which  consequently  has  few  inhabitants  of  £n- 
ropean  descent.  The  climate  on  the  whole  is 
snlnbrions,  particularly  tliat  of  the  valley  be- 
tween the  Cordilleras.  Intermittent  and  other 
fevers  are  frequent  in  the  coast  region;  bnt 
they  are  unknown  in  the  highlands,  and  pul- 
monmy  oonsnmption  is  rarely  heard  of.  Ele- 
phantiasis is  ooramon  at  Quito. — In  conae- 
qoence  of  the  eqnaterial  position  of  Ecnador 
and  its  varying  elevation,  it  has  in  close 
proximity  all  the  productions  of  tbe  tropical 
and  temperate  zones.  In  theplainsof  Qnitoare 

Iirodaced  sugar  cane,  cotton,  and  maize,  and 
ligber  np  European  cereals  and  frnits.  The 
low  lands  produce  oacao,  coffee,  sugar  cane, 
rice,  cotton,  pepper,  tobacco,  India  mbber,  co- 
pal gum,  vanilla,  sarsaparilla,  and  the  tropical 
fruits,  among  which  are  chirimoyas,  granadi- 
tas,  aguacatea,  plantaina,  mameys,  guavaa,  and 
a  variety  of  melons.  Besides  cinchona  (the 
original  home  of  which  is  the  sonthem  frontier 
of  Ecnador,  and  especially  the  region  around 
Loja),  there  is  an  immense  variety  of  medicinal 
roots  and  plants.  The  pita  or  American  aloe, 
and  the  speciesofgrasecalledptHon,  from  which 
are  made  tbe  so-oalled  Panama  hats,  are  among 
the  most  usefril  productions  of  tbe  country. 
The  greet  forests  present  inexhanstible  quan- 
tities of  timber  suitable  for  every  purpoee  in 
ship  building,  house  carpentry,  and  cabinet 
work.  Among  the  woods  are  the  guacbapell, 
which  hardens  in  water  or  in  contact  with  the 
humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  Rndi- 
caepi,  whtoh  bnms  freely  when  fresh  cat. 
Agrionltnre  is  in  a  low  oondildon;  tbe  itnple- 
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mant*  of  the  biubandinaii  of  to-daf  differ  iittt« 
trota  tboM  used  bj  hii  forefathers  at  the  time 
at  ttie  oooqaeflt. — Three  species  ofy«2tifainfMt 
the  grast  lontts  at  the  eaat,  the  Jagnu',  puma, 
and  X  kind  of  wild  cat  There  are  also  bean, 
tapira,  several  varieties  of  wild  hogs,  deer, 
hares,  rabbits,  sqairrels,  armadilloa,  and  mon- 
kejs.  Among  the  reptiles  are  oajmana,  Uz- 
arda,  adders,  and  ripers;  the  great  boa,  the 
rattlesnake,  coral,  eqnis,  tafaa,  and  tigre. 
Mosquitoes  and  other  noiions  insects  infest  the 
marshes  and  coast  region.  Tbe  shores  abuond 
In  turtles.  There  are  tira  or  three  spedee  of 
condor.  Of  Bshing  birds,  the  prinoipal  are  the 
albatros!!,  sen  gnll,  and  kingfisher;  and  there 
■re  eranea  and  dncks  of  man;  kinds,  pheasanta, 
partridges,  pigeons,  and  a  host  of  others.  In 
the  foreats  are  the  nightingale,  blackbird, 
thnuh,  corregidor,  and  a  varietj  of  parrots, 
parroqnets,  and  other  birds  of  brilliant  pla- 
raage.  The  rivers  afford  an  abundant  sapplj 
of  eioellent  flsh.  Salt-water  flshiag  is  carried 
on  to  a  oonsidqrable  extent  Horses,  aasea,  and 
mnles  are  abundant.  The  rearing  trf'  cattle  and 
sheep  forms  an  extensive  industry;  and  numer- 
ons  nerds  of  llamas  pasture  on  the  paramos. 
— Mannfaotaring  indostrj  ia  not  extensive  in 
the  interior,  and  still  leas  so  on  the  coast.  Tbe 
natives  of  the  highlands  make  fomitDre,  sad- 
dles, earthenware,  and  oottAn  and' woollen 
rds.  In  Otabalo  and  elsewhere  are  factories 
linen  cloths,  damasked  quilts,  carpeta,  and 
draper;  for  beds,  highl;  esteemed  for  the  deli- 
caej  and  dnrahilitj  of  their  oolora.  Aboat 
0,000  ponchos  are  made  monthlj  at  Cotaoachs, 
Hatontaqai,  and  Gnano.  There  are  a  hw  dlk- 
weaving  eatahliihmants,  for  which  the  raw 
material  is  mostly  imported  irom  France;  bot 
some  attempts  have  lately  l>een  made  to  ac- 
climatize the  silkworm,  which  are  likely  to 
prove  sncoeaafol.  Gold  laoe  is  mannfactnred 
at  Qnito,  where  the  women  make  fine  embroi- 
derj,  needlework,  and  lace.  The  manufacture 
of  jipijapa  hata  oonititatea  an  important  in- 
dostrj; some  of  the  hats  bring  $10  on  the 
spot  where  they  are  made.  Large  anantities 
of  cheese  are  made  for  exportation,  a  nmerous 
sugar  mills  are  in  operation,  as  also  tanneries 
and  iron  fonnderies.  Onenoa  has  many  sngar 
reflnariee,  and  is  celebrated  for  its  hams  and 
sweetmeats.  In  Eameraldas  aud  Oaa;aa  im- 
mense qnantitiee  of  cacao  are  prepared,  that  of 
the  latter  province  hdng  among  the  meet  es- 
teemed in  America.  Rnm  ia  made  from  the 
Juice  of  the  sngar  cane,  and  chicha  from  the 
7uca  and  other  plants.  The  production  of  in- 
digo bids  fair  l^i  become  a  aonree  of  wealth. 
Ropes,  mats,  saokolotji,  hammocks,  and  other 
arbcles  are  made  fi'om  the  fibre  of  the  pita  or 
American  aloe.  Ship  building  is  carried  on  to 
a  limited  extent  at  OoayaqQil.  The  imple- 
ments employed  in  the  forgoing  mannfaotnres 
are  for  the  most  part  verj  imperfect;  bnt 
some  of  the  factories,  especialtj  those  tor  cot- 
ton, are  fitted  with  American  machinery. — 
Tbe  leading  artklea  of  eipwt  from  Eooador 


are  cacao,  hate,  tobacco,  caaearilla,  leather,  In- 
dia rubber,  timber,  cnndnrsngo,  and  preckms 
metals  and  stones.  Tbe  expiort  trade  bas  be«n 
steadily  increasing  for  the  last  few  year* ; 
and  the  value  of  the  exports  in  1871  was 
|8,(Mfi,6Si,  distribnted  as  follows:  cacao, 
$1,707,400 ;  caKtarilU,  $9S,  102 ;  hats,  tT4,2fi6  ; 
India  rubber,  |e»3,3?8 ;  ooUon,  dec,  980,818. 
There  were  exported  in  the  same  ;«ar  1,700 
quintals  of  oondnrango  ;  and  in  ISTO  preciona 
metals  and  stones  to  the  Talne  cS  $681,280. 
The  impcHU  cansist  chiefly  of  manafactnrecl 
goods,  principally  from  Great  Britain,  the  value 
of  which  in  1S70  was  $fiK6,040.  Cotton  bbrics 
from  the  same  conntrj  to  the  value  of  %i^,GOS 
were  imported  in  1871.  The  total  Talne  of -the 
iinporta  is  about  |2,GOO,000  per  snnnm.  Some 
coarse  cotton  goods  are  imported  ironi  the 
United  t^tstca;  wines,  liquors,  cloths,  fancy 
articles,  glass,  cfainaware,  hardware,  cntlery, 
&c.,  frtm  England  and  France ;  and,  owing  to 
bad  mills  end  worce  roada,  flour  frt^m  Cbili, 
and  lard  frxim  the  United  States,  have  to  be 
imported,  while  wheat  end  lard  are  exported 
from  the  high  lands.  The  number,  of  vesaela 
which  entered  the  port  of  Guayaquil  in  1870, 
inclusive  of  Sfl  British  packeta,  was  12S,  with 
an  aggregate  of  GG,8I0  tons.  There  ia  an  ini' 
portant  coaeliug  trade  between  the  ports  of  the 
republic  end  tboM  of  Chili,  Peru,  and  Oalom- 
hia. — Hitherto  the  roads  of  Ecuador  have  been 
among  the  rudest  in  Bouth  America,  and  erpe- 
oially  those  from  the  coast  to  the  interior;  the 
only  <me  worthy  of  the  name  of  highway  iieing 
that  from  Qnito  to  Bogota  in  Colcmbia.  Three 
roads  lead  from  Quito  to  the  Amazon,  and  aer- 
eral  from  the  more  important  cities  of  the  high- 
lands to  tliORe  on  the  coast  All  are  extremely 
bad,  even  in  the  dry  season,  and  berome  im- 
passable in  tlie  wet  The  roads  to  GuayaqmL 
are  mnle  paths;  bnt  those  to  the  other  sea- 
ports have  to  be  traversed  on  foot  Tbe  gov- 
ernment has  recently  decided  to  build  snitable 
roads,  of  Tthich  some  are  in  proccM  of  con- 
slmotion.  A  cart  road,  the  first  in  the  repab- 
lio,  has  been  finished  as  far  as  8ibambe,  where 
it  will  unit«  with  the  railway  of  Milagro,  soon 
to  be  undertaken  by  the  government  Other 
railways  are  projected.  Steamers  already  ply- 
between  Guayaquil  and  Bababoyo.  I'here  are 
three  joint-stock  banks  in  Guayaquil,  and  man; 
private  banking  bouses.  The  national  bank 
was  abandoned  in  1879  in  conseqnence  of  an 
unfavorable  banking  law  passed  in  1871. — 
Ecuador  is  divided  into  16  provinces,  which 
with  their  reepeotive  capitals  are  aa  followa : 


...CiwiiiiL  Li> Lcrtt 

...RfolwnbL    I  L«  Bkn BAdnya. 

..EaomMM  '  MuuU I'ortaTlcja. 

..AlbHnula.    ,  OrleDto Anlildana. 

..OnajsqnU.      Plehinate. Qario. 


oilinliatm.. 
Eamenidaa.- 


The  population,  according  to  the  census  of 
1864,  was  1,066,600;  to  which  maybe  added 
eiT,8S4forliie  increase  during  18 years,  at  the 
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meui  annual  rat«  of  3^  per  cent,  tm  com- 

Cnted  bj  Vilkrioenoio,  aad  200,000  Ba»»gM  in- 
Rbitiiitf  theproTinoe  of  Oriente;  maktog  a  to- 
tal popnlalJon  of  1,788,824  &t  the  and  of  1672. 
The  chief  totnu  ire  Qaito,  the  capital  (pop. 
ftboDt  70,000),  CoBDca  (33,000),  Guayaqml 
(20,000),  and  Biobamba  (20,000).  The  pop- 
nlktion  connsta  of  six  classea:  whites,  IndiuiB, 
oholos  or  mestizos,  negroes,  ranlattoea,  and 
zamboa.  The  whites,  who  'are  the  ruling 
class  although  oomparativelr  very  few,  are 
almost  Bzcloiively  descended  from  the  earlj 
Spanish  colonists,  and  oonstttnte  a  Bpeoies  (^ 
aristocraRy.  As  a  rule  thej-  have  preserved 
their  European  blood  in  tolerable  puritj,  al- 
thongh  here  and  there  coarse  black  hair, 
rarticularly  among  the  females,  reveals  the  In- 
dian element.  Tliej  are  shrewd,  intelligent, 
generous,  hospitable,  and  distingnished  hj 
extreme  BQaritT  of  roanaer,  bnt  are  averse 
to  every  species  of  maaool  labor.  The  £bw 
whito  Creoles  engaged  in  commerce  or  in- 
dnstrial  porsuits  are  infected  with  a  motnal 
distrust  which  damps  or  preclndes  all  spirit 
of  entwprise.  The  Indians  are  dtvded  intj)  11 
great  families,  each  subdivided  into  nnmen ins 
tribes.  Tlie  Quitus,  by  far  the  most  numerons, 
are  the  direct  descendants  of  one  of  the  most 
(dvilized  atiorigina]  races  of  ttie  continent  At 
the  time  of  their  subjagation  hj  the  Peruvian 
conqueror  Ho^na  Oapac,  the;  constituted  a 
powerful  kingdom,  and  had  attained  a  con- 
uderable  degree  of  proflciencT'  in  some  of  the 
fine  arts,  such  as  architecture  and  painting. 
The  victorions  inca  divided  the  kingdom  i^ 
Qnitu  inti>  provinces,  under  the  charge  of  mili- 
tary guvernors  ohoeen  ftom  his  own  army. 
Ifariy  modern  writers  confound  the  Quitus 
with  the  Peraviana,  deceived  by  the  similarity 
between  the  two  languages.  The  other  fam- 
ilies are  the  Ooyapoa,  Oolorados,  Jivvos,  Z&- 
paros,  Angoteroe,  Eneabrilados,  Orejones  (or 
"Big  Ears,"  so  named  from  their  haliiit  of  dis- 
tending the  lobes  of  the  ear*  by  insertjog  large 
dinks  of  wood),  Avijiraa,  Santa  Uarias,  and 
Cofanes.  Each  of  these  familtea  has  a  lan- 
goage  of  its  own,  thongh  some  of  them  apeak 
the  Itngia  ftneral,  or  Qnitn,  and  Spanish.  A 
few  of  tbera  hare  fixed  habitations,  profess 
Ohriatianity,  and  have  fairly  entered  upon  the 
career  of  civilization,  although  little  attention 
has  been  paid  to  their  education.  The  w- 
ealled  free  Indians  are  male  drivers,  guides, 
and  the  like,  a  very  small  number  behig  en- 
gaged in  iudnatries  on  their  own  account  Tet 
tiiey  may  be  said  to  be  the  hoshandmen,  herds- 
men, miners,  and  even  the  mannfaotarera  of 
Ecuador.  They  weave  cotton  and  woollen 
■tofFa,  malie  the  far-bmed  jipijapa  or  Panama 
hata,  manabctnre  quilts  and  oarpets  esteemed 
for  brilliancy  and  durability  of  color,  and  pro- 
dace  the  bert  earthenware  on  the  southern 
continent  Tlieir  sicill  as  engineers  is  attested 
by  their  rone  bridges,  spanning  rivers  and 
chasms;  ana  as  mariners  they  are  noted  for 
their  rafts  or  laltat,  on  which  they  navigate 
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the  rivers,  and  not  anft'eqnently  perform  long 
sea  voyages.  Their  dwelhngs  are  hovels,  made 
in  the  lowlands  of  a  sort  of  wild  cane,  and 
covered  with  palm-leaf;  and  in  tlie  highlands, 
of  mod  thatcaed  with  rushes.  Slavery  no 
longer  exists  nominally  j  but  the  planters  hire 
the  Indians  at  insufficient  wages,  and  then  ' 
grant  them  advances  in  order  to  have  the  right 
to  retain  them  in'virtnal  bondage.  These  In- 
dians are  called  eone«rUido»  or  gatUmei.  Some 
of  the  families  are  independent,  roaming  along 
the  banks  of  the  great  rivers  E.  of  the  Andes, 
subsisting  by  hunting  and  fishing ;  while  others 
cnltivate  maijW'and  other  plants,  which,  with 
meat  and  a  poison  used  on  arrows,  they  barter 
for  tools,  ornaments,  and  other  commodities. 
The  eholos,  from  the  nnlon  of  white  and  In- 
dian, nuiDbisr  about  900,000,  and  constitute  the 
chief  element  of  the  population.  Here,  aa 
elsewhere,  thej  are  more  comely  than  the 
pure-blooded  Indians.  A  large  pmtion  of  the 
retail  commerce  is  in  their  hands;  they  are 
also  shoemakers,  tailors,  carpenters,  and  blaok- 
smiths,  and  not  a  few  of  them  acquire  distinc- 
tion in  Che  varions  Uberal  prol^nons.  The 
n^roes,  whose  nmnber  is  small,  live  for  the 
most  part  in  the  aesports  and  along  the  coast: 
their  oocnpatioos  are  analogoos  \o  those  of 
their  class  in  other  American  comitries.  Al- 
most the  enture  population  of  Esmeraldas  is 
composed  of  mulattoes.  The  zambos,  a  mixture 
of  Indian  and  negro,  are  chiefly  found  in  the 
small  seaports  of  the  north.  The  Ecuadorians 
are  all  fond  of  music  and  amusement  The 
chief  pastime  of  the  whites  and  eholos  is  boll 
fighting;  gamblingfs  common  to  all  classes,  and 
dmnkennesa  is  the  besetting  vice  of  the  Indians. 


flcations:  once  by  the  national  assembly  at 
Quayacnil  in  1863,  and  a^in  by  the  regular 
legislattve  body  in  1868.  The  form  of  govern- 
ment Is  repabUcan,  and  the  supreme  power  is 
divided  into  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial. 
The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  president, 
elected  for  font  years;  the  preaent  exeeutiTe^ 
however,  baa  been  eleetad  for  six  years.  The 
legislature  consists  of  a  senate  and  a  chamber 
of  depnties,  the  first-composed  of  18  members 
and  tne  second  of  60,  both  elected  by  universal 
snfirago.  The  congress  assembles  annually  on 
8ept  IS,  at  Qnito.  The  ncunination  of  the 
prerident  takes  place  indirectiy  by  900  electors 
retnmed  for  that  purpose  by  the  people.  At 
the  same  time  the  electors  appoint  a  vice 
president,  who  in  certain  cases  may  be  called 
npon  by  congress  to  take  the  place  of  the 
prevdent  before  hia  term  of  office  has  expired. 
The  president  is  assisted  by  three  ministers 
(of  the  interior,  of  foreign  iiffoirs  and  finance, 
and  of  the  army  and  navy),  who,  with  the  presi- 
dent and  vioe  prendent,  are  responsible  to  the 
congress.  The  president  has  no  powerof  veto, 
nor  can  he  dissolve,  shorten,  or  prori^^e  the  sea- 
nons  of  oongresB,  The  Jndicial  power  rests  in 
a  enpreme  and  superitv  courts,  with  parochial 
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JD^geH,  commercial  judges,  and  manicipal  al- 
caldes. Crimiaal  cases  oulj  are  tried  b;  jar;. 
Capital  puDishment  is  inllicted  bj  shooting. 
There  being  no  penitentiorj,  offenders  are  con- 
demned to  labor  on  public  works.  In  trials 
by  jury,  witnesses  are  eiamined,  not  by  the 
attorneys,  bat  by  the  Judges ;  and  if  a  witness 
&ilB  to  ap|iear,  his  on^nal  deposition  may  be 
read  even  in  criminal  caees.  A  petit  jury 
consists  of  nine  nienibers. — Neariy  one  half 
of  the  revenue  is  derived  from  the  customs 
receipts.  These  were  in  1866,  (417,697;  in 
1866,  $it60.ei6i  in  1867,  |5e5,S82;  in  1868, 
$B67,ie3;  in  1869,  t66S,36S ;  inl870,  |1,037,~ 
247;  and  in  1871,  tl,0B7,lBl,  The  total 
T^venne  in  1870  amounted  to  (1,461,096,  and 
the  expenditure  to  (1,119,737.  Through  in- 
creased imposts  and  the  undertaking  of  pnblic 
works,  the  revenue  for  the  first  half  of  1873 
was  raised  to  (1,610,072,  and  the  ezpendi- 
tnre  to  (1,446,737.  By  a' tariff  law  which 
took  effect  Jan.  1,  187S,  excessive  duties  ere 
laid  upon  many  of  the  most  indispensable 
articles  of  import.  Articles  for  agricultural 
and  educational  purposes  are  admitted  free  of 
duty ;  firearms  and  all  commodities  of  war  are 
absolutely  prohibited  ;  and  the  publication, 
introdnotion,  and  sale  of  books  and  prints 
offensive  to   religion  and  good    morals    are 

Srohibtted.  The  foreign  debt  in  1866  was 
C,634,332  ;  the  home  debt  (2,214,773.  For 
some  years  past  Ecuador  has  suspended  pay- 
ment of  both  debt  and  interest.  English  bond- 
holders in  1873  complained  of  this,  and  were 
assured  that  one  fourth  of  the  cnstoms  receipts 
would  at  an  early  day  be  applied  toward  the 
liquidation  of  their  claims.  In  1863  there 
were  a  university  and  810  schools,  attended 
by  14,000  pnpils.  In  1873  thennmber  of  schools 
was  nearly  donbled.  An  academy  of  arts  and 
sciences  and  a  school  of  agriculture  were  to  be 
eatablished  in  Quito,  and  the  advantages  of  the 
Guayaquil  normal  school  were  to  he  extended 
to  Indian  children.  In  1872  prospectuses  were 
issued  for  a  school  of  obstetrics  and  one  of 
sculpture  to  be  opened  in  Quito  under  the  di- 
rection of  European  professors.  The  course 
of  teaching  in  the  pnmarj  schools  embraces 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  reli^on ;  in 
the  higher  schools,  Latin  and  sometimes  Greek. 
The  university  course  comprises  the  Spanish 
language  and  literature,  Latin,  Greek,  law,  med- 
icine, &c.  The  income  is  smiill  and  the  salaries 
of  the  professors  very  loiv.  The  established 
religion  is  the  Roman  Catholic,  and  no  other 
is  tolerated  in  public.  There  is  an  archbishop 
at  Quito,  and  bishops  at  Cuenca  and  at  Guaya- 
quil.—After  the  conquest  of  the  inoa  domin- 
ions (see  PRBn,  Pizabbo,  and  Quito),  the  king- 
dom of  Qnlto  was  made  a  presidency  of  the 
viceroyalty  of  Peru,  and  remained  undgr  Span- 
ish rule  from  1638  to  1822.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  productive  of  the  Spanish  colonies.  In 
1609  tt  revolted,  and  after  many  fraitless 
straggles  achieved  its  independence  by  the 
battle  of  Fichincha,  May  22, 1822.     The  ter- 


ritory was  incorporated  into  the  republic  of 

Colombia,  on  the  disruption  of  which  in  1831 
it  became  an  independent  republic  under  the 
name  of  Ecuador.  But  a  series  of  ciiil 
wars  ensued,  lasting  almost  without  intermis- 
sion for  more  than  20  years.  In  186S  a  quar- 
rel arose  with  Peru,  whose  government  was 
aconsed  of  openly  favoring  a  revolutionary  ez- 

E edition  under  Gen.  Flores  against  Ecuador, 
desultory  hostilitieB  continued  for  six  years, 
and  in  1868  Guayaquil  was  blockaded  by  sea 
and  land.  The  contest  was  terminated  in  Au- 
gast  of  that  year.  In  September,  1869,  Presi- 
dent Robles  was  compelled  to  quit  the  coun- 
try, and  in  the  same  year  Guayaquil  was  al- 
most totally  destroyed  by  fire,  and  Quito  laid 
in  ruins  ^Uarch  22)  by  an  earthquake.  In  1862 
Guayaquil  again  suffered  from  a  confiagratios. 
Several  important  improvements  were  accom- 
plished about  this  time,  among  which  were  the 
adoption  of  the  French  metrical  system,  the 
oonstmction  of  a  road  and  later  of  a  tele- 
graphic line  from  Guyaquil  to  Quito,  and  tlie 
paving  of  Guyaquil  and  supplying  it  with  gas 
and  water.  In  consequence  of  the  interference 
of  Moeqoera,  president  of  New  Granada,  who 
was  endeavoring  to  bring  about  the  reconstmc- 
tioD  of  the  Colombian  republic,  Ecuador  de- 
clared war  against  him,  Nov.  20,  1868.  The 
Ecuadorian  army,  under  Flores,  was  completely 
routed,  with  the  loss  of  all  its  baggage,  1,600 
killed,  and  2,000  prisoners ;  these,  however, 
Uosquera  released  on  their  promise  not  to 
serve  again  in  that  war,  and  signing  a  petition 
in  favor  of  the  Colombian  republic.  Garcia 
Moreno,  elected  president  in  1861,  tendered  bis 
resignation  March  28,  1864;  but  it  was  refused 
by  the  assembly.  An  unpopular  measure  of 
Moreno's  was  the  concluding  a  concordat  with 
the  see  of  Rome,  which  gave  the  care  of  public 
education  to  the  priests,  and  restricted  the  tol- 
eration of  creeds  hitherto  eqjoyed.  He  was 
forced  to  revise  and  modify  the  measure.  He 
assumed  the  dictatorship  Ang.  80,  1864,  and 
perpetrated  many  cruelties  in  his  efforts  for  the 
prevention  of  civil  war,  Don  Geronimo  Carri- 
on was  elected  jiresident  inMay,  1866,  and  was 
inaugurated  in  August  following.  In  Jannery, 
1866,  the  government  joined  with  Fern  and 
Chih  in  an  alliance  sf^ainst  Spain,  and  banished 
all  Spaniards.  Carrion,  whose  administration 
had  become  nnaatJsfactory  to  the  congress,  was 
censured,  and  resigned  in  November,  IS67. 
Congress  in  its  next  session  revoked  the  power 
of  the  president  to  imprison  persons  regarded 
as  dangerons  to  public  order,  set  at  liberty  all 
who  were  in  confinement,  and  recalled  Ihot^ 
who  had  been  expatriated.  By  a  decree  of 
Oct.  25,  1867,  Bolivians,  Chilians,  Peruvians, 
and  Colombians  may  become  naturalized  with- 
out a  previous  terra  of  residence.  Ecuador 
was  visited  in  Angast,  1868,  by  one  of  the  most 
awful  earthquakes  on  record.  It  was  especial- 
ly destructive  in  the  province  of  Imbabora, 
completely  overthrow iTig  tbe  capital,  Ibarra; 
80,000  persons  are   said  to  have  perished. 
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AboDt  the  beginDiDg  of  I8S9,  Dr.  Javier  Es- 
pinoaa  being  preudent,  the  govemmeiit  was 
overthrown  br  a  revolationarj  movement  un- 
der GarcU  Moreno,  who  succeeded  Id  estab- 
lishing himself  as  president.  One  of  his  first 
acta  was  to  order  all  sclools  to  be  closed  ex- 
cept those  under  the  control  of  the  Jeanits. 
Imprisonment  for  debt,  unless  nnder  special 
circnmstances,  was  aboHahed.  Rafael  Oar v^jal 
wa«  elected  president  May  16,  Moreno  having 
remgned ;  bat  the  latter  was  reelected  for  a 
term  of  ux  years  before  the  end  of  1869. 

EDDA  (Icelandic,  ancentress),  the  name  of 
two  collections  of  ancient  poems  and  legends 
of  the  Northmen,  or  early  Soand  in  avians,  from 
which  is  chiefly  derived  oar  knowledge  of 
Scandinavian  mythology.  The  Eddas,  and  in 
some  instances  the  Sa^as,  were  composed  ori- 
giaallr  in  Denmark,  m  Sweden,  and  doubt- 
Uaa  also  in  Norway,  where  the  language  now 
known  as  Icelandic  was  longest  preserved  on 
the  European  continent.  There  is  no  donbt 
that  the  greaUir  part  of  the  E<Ida  songs  were 
in  existence  before  the  emigration  to  Iceland. 
They  are  generally  assigned  to  the  8tb,  and 
a  few  of  them  to  the  9th   or  10th  centary. 


Jadging  from  the  nnmixed  pagan  spirit  that 
pervadea  them,  it  is  probable  that  they  be- 
long to  B  mnch  earlier  age,  and  the  primitive 
form  of  the  language  in  which  they  have  come 
down  to  ns  seems  to  warrant  this  opinion. 
The  older  Edda  is  well  known  nnder  toe  title 
of  Edda  Samundar  hint  Frdda,  "  The  Edda  of 
Bsmnnd  the  Learned."'  What  has  been  pre- 
served of  it  consists  of  3S  poems,  colleoted  by 
Btemnnd  Sigfosson,  an  Icelandic  priest^  who 
died  in  1133.  A  copy  of  this  Edda  on  veltnm, 
the  bast  which  is  preserved,  was  fonnd  in  loe- 
land  by  Bishop  BrytyalfSveinason  in  1643,  and 

Enblished  under  the  above  title  (S  vols.,  Oopen- 
agen,-l 787-1 828),  with  an  excellent  Lexicon 
MytkoUgicum  by  Finn  Ami  Magnnsson,  the 
editor  of  the  last  volume.  This  copy  is  believed 
to  date  from  the  14th  century,  and  all  the 
other  mannscripts  are  more  or  less  directly 
reUt«d  to  it.  There  are  editions  by  Afze- 
lins  in  Swedish  (Ohriatiania,  1818),  by  Mnnch 
(Christiania,  1847),  and  by  Stndaoh  (Nnrem- 
berg,  1829).  The  different  poemB  may  be 
classed,  according  to  the  nature  of  their  sub- 
jects, as  mytholo^cat  and  legendary.  The 
most  remarkable  in  the  fonner  das^cation  is 
that  which  bears  the  title  V6lu»pd,  the  oracle 
of  the  va2a  or  prophetess.  It  is  a  rapid  expo- 
a^OQ  of  the  cosmogony  of  the  Bcandinaviaus, 
firom  the  creation  to  the  destruction  of  the  nni- 
verae.  The  OrSgaldr,  or  magical  songof  Groa, 
pnrporta  to  be  a  response  to  her  son  calling  her 
from  the  grave  to  teach  him  the  terms  of  magic. 
The  VaftArildnu-tadl  narrates  that  Odin,  de- 
siring to  test  the  wisdom  of  Vatthmdnir,  the 
wisest  of  the  giants,  sought  his  hospitality,  and 
proposed  a  contest  in  questions  and  answers, 
the  wager  agreed  upon  being  the  head  of  the 
vanqui^ed  diBpotant.  The  ^ut  recognized  his 
gnest  at  a  question  which  Odin  alone  conld  put 
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and  answer.  The  Oritnnii-mdl  describes  the 
12  homes  of  the  gods  (the  12  signs  of  the  zo- 
diac). In  the  AkiM-mdl,  the  dwarf  Alvis 
goes  to  Thor  and  clums  his  daughter  for  bis 
bride.  The  god  agreesto  give  him  hisdanghter 
if  he  will  answer  his  miestions.  Alvis  com- 
plies, bat  failing  to  watch  for  the  break  of  day 
IS  changed  into  a '  stone.  The  Syiuilii-li^ 
tells  of  Freyja,  who  goes  with  Ottar  to  the 
vala  Uyndla,  that  she  may  give  him  an  ac- 
count of  his  genealogy.  The  Sdva-mdl,  the 
snblime  discourse  of  Odin,  is  a  collection  of 
maxims,  ending  with  a  chapter  wherein  the 
god  explains  the  mysterious  power  of  the  runes 
against  various  misfortunes.  The  Symitkvi^ 
or  song  of  Hymir,  describes  a  feast  given  by  a 
sea  god  to  his  brother  divinities,  l^e  Brc^h- 
o^oWr-tJfiiJM,  the  song  of  the  raven  of  Odin, 
describes  the  gods  lamenting  the  approach  of 
their  last  day.  The  class  of  legendary  poems 
in  the  Edda  is  more  abundant  ^an  the  other. 
They  lurrate  heroic  days,  and  record  the  ad- 
ventures of  heroes  who  have  been  more  or 
less  truly  identified  with  Dietrich,  Sigfried, 
and  Attila  and  his  Huns,  during  their  first  in- 
roads upon  the  provinces  of  Rome. — The  pecu- 
liarity of  the  verse  of  the  Edda  songs  con- 
sists in  alliteration  and  in  tbe  nnmber  of  rises 
and  fulls  of  tbe  voice,  without  regard  to  the 
number  of  syllables.  The  peculiarity  of  tbe 
alliteration  is  that  different  vowels  are  con- 
sidered to  effect  it,  and  that  words  beginning 
with  tk,  at,  ip,  must  be  harmonized  with  other 
words  commencing  with  the  same  two  letters. 
A  stanza  of  the  Edda  song  consists  either  of 
two  equal  parts  of  four  half  lines  or  two  foil 
lines,  with  two  rises  of  the  voice  for  each  half 
line ;  or  of  two  parts,  each  containing  a  prop- 
osition, and  each  formed  of  two  half  lines 
with  two,  and  a  longer  line  with  two  to  four 
rises  of  the  voice. — The  younger  or  prose  Ed- 
da, also  called  the  Sm/rra-Edda,  Is  ascribed 
to  tbe  celebrated  Snorri  fiturlason,  who  was 
bom  in  1178.  It  is  a  collection  of  the  my  ths  of 
the  gods,  and  of  explanations  of  the  versifica- 
tion of  the  scalds  or  poets.  It  was  gradually 
formed  by  the  labors  of  several  writers,  althongh 
it  usually  bears  the  name  of  Snorri  Sturlason 
alone.    It  was  intended  for  the  ii    ' 


a  learned  art.  The  Edda  of  Snorri,  obviously 
of  less  value  than  that  of  Sramund,  is  princi- 
pally worthy  of  attention  in  so  for  as  it  com- 
pletes and  aids  the  comprehension  of  the  other. 
The  first  copy  of  it  was  found  by  Amgrim 
Jonsson  in  1628,  and  tbe  first  complete  edition 
was  pnblislied  in  Stockhohn  in  1818,  by  Prof. 
Rask.  The  work  had  been  imperfectly  known 
in  the  edition  of  Reaenius  (Copenhagen,  1665), 
which  made  a  careless  use  of  the  manuscript, 
often  confounding  the  text  with  the  notes  of 
the  scalds.  The  introduction,  or  Formdli,  is 
a  qnaint  coropendinm  of  Jewish,  Christian, 
Greek,  Roman,  and  Icelandic  legend,  illustra- 
ting the  origin  and  ohun  of  descent  of  the 
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ScandinaTan  race  from  the  heroes  of  Tro^. 
TLb  6j/l/a-ginning  foltowH,  and  relates  the 
visit  of  Gylfe,  a  Swedish  king  and  magioiaD, 
to  Asgard,  in  order  to  observe  at  its  fountain 
head  the  spirit  of  northern  wisdom.  An  Eng- 
lish translation  of  the  first  part  of  the  prose 
Edda  is  contained  in  UoUet's  "Northern  An- 
tiqaities"  (Bishop  Percy's  trass) atioD,  new  ed., 
London,  1847).  The  second  part  of  tlie  prose 
£dda,  called  Bragar  ItAUir^  represents  Iira{^ 
the  god  of  poetry,  at  a  feast  given  by  ^^r, 
god  of  the  sea,  entiartaining  the  celestial  com- 
pany with  a  narratJOQ  of  their  own  exploits. 
The  epilogne,  or  ^Umarli,  written  by  Snorri 
Sturlason  or  by  a  contemporary,  is  an  attempt- 
ed solution  of  the  Edda  fables  by  events  of  the 
Trojan  war.  At  the  end  of  the  prose  Edda 
we  have  the  Scalda,  a  kind  of  art  poetiea,  or 
manual  for  the  use  of  the  ;oung  students  of 
the  art  The  German  sons  of  the  Sibelungen 
BpealEB  of  adventorea  and  neroes  like  those  of 
the  Scandinavian  poems ;  bnt  while  the  Ger- 
man poem  was  probably  written  abont  the 
year  1207,  the  Scandinavian  poema  are  known 
to  have  been  earlier,  probably  by  several  cen- 
turies.— Among  the  several  editions  and  trans- 
lations of  lie  older  Edda  prepared  in  modern 
times  stands  prominent  for  stientific  accuracy 
and  convenience  of  use,  H.  LOning's  Edda,  Ur- 
tchriftmit  Anmer-kungen,  Olottar  und  Einlei- 
tung  (Zurich,  1869).  The  best  German  trans- 
lation of  the  two  Eddas  is  by  Karl  Simroek 
(Stuttgart,  18GI),  which  has  passed  throngh 
several  editions.  The  best  French  translation 
is  by  L6ouzon-I«duc  (Paris,  1868).  Baring- 
Gonld's  "Iceland,  its  Scenes  and  Sagas"  (Lon- 
don, 1S63),  gives  an  entertaining  acconnt  of 
the  Eubstuioe  of  the  Eddas,  Eirikr  Magnusson 
and  William  Morris  assert  that  they  give  in 
their  "Story  of  the  Volsonga  and  Niblongs, 
with  certain  Songs  from  the  Eliler  Edda  "  (Lon- 
don, 18T0),  the  first  transladun  into  the  English 
language. 

EDDl'STONX  SOCES,  a  reef  in  the  English 
channel,  600  or  700  ft.  long,  off  the  coast  of 
Cornwall,  abont  lOtn,  S.  of  the  Rame  head,  en- 
trance of  Plymouth  sound.  They  consist  of 
t^ree  principal  ridges,  which  are  entirely  cov- 
ered at  high  water.  The  celebrated  lighthouse 
on  one  of  these  rocks  was  begun  in  1756  and 
finished  in  17GS.  Ita  tower  is  68  ft.  high,  and 
is  snrraount«d  by  a  lantern  which  is  famished 
with  16  powerfQl  argand  burners,  witli  parabo- 
lic reflectors  of  fulvered  copper.  The  first  light- 
house on  these  rocks  was  built  in  1696-'e,  of 
stone  and  timber.  It  was  swept  away  in  1703, 
and  another  tower  of  wood  was  completed  six 
years  afterward.  Tliis  was  burned  in  1766. 
and  the  present  edifice  was  then  commenced 
by  the  celebrated  engineer  John  Smeaton. 
The  material  employed  was  Portland  stone,  en- 
cased in  granite,  partly  quarried  from  the  rock 
itself,  into  which  the  foundations  were  dove- 
tailed. The  violence  of  the  swell  at  the  ligiit- 
honse  renders  communication  with  the  shore 
extremely  diEGcnlt  even  in  serene  weather,  and 


the  sea  frequently  rises  above  the  light,  the 
strong  plate  glass  of  the  lant«m  having  been 
more  than  once  broken  by  the  wavea. — See 
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"A  Narrative  of  the  Building  of  Eddystone 
Lighthouse,"  by  Smeaton  (4to,  London,  1791). 

EDEJi  (Heb.,  pleasure,  delight;  also  |ra« 
Edai,  garden  of  delight),  the  Scriptural  name 
of  the  place  where  God  placed  Adam  and  Eve 
before  the  fell.  In  the  Septnagint  it  is  called 
Paradise,  that  is,  a  park  or  pleasure  garden.  It 
was  watered  by  a  river  which,  issuing  forth, 
branched  into  four  streams,  named  Pison,  Gi- 
hon,  Iliddekel  (or  Tigris),  and  Euphratea.  Ko 
locality  can  now  be  fixed  for  the  garden  of 
Eden.  The  geographical  indications  in  the 
book  of  Genesis  are  too  vaguely  expressed  to 
enable  us  to  determine  with  any  i^iproach  to 
certainty  which  locality  is  meant.  The  raost 
probable  opinion  seems  to  be  that  which  assigns 
Eden  a  place  somewhere  among  the  mountain- 
ous regions  of  Armenia,  where  the  rivers  Tigris 
and  Euphrates  take  their  rise.  Some  writera, 
however,  are  of  opinion  that  the  garden  of 
Eden  is  only  a  figurative  eipresaion,  not  in- 
tended to  indicote  any  actual  locality  on  earlb. 
A  few  years  ago  Sir  Henry  liawlinson,  in  a 
discourse  before  the  royal  society,  asserted  that 
he  had  deciphered  the  word  '*  Eden  "  in  cunei- 
form inscriptions  among  the  ruins  of  Nineveh, 
and  that  it  was  a  name  given  to  Babylon. — 
Eden  is  also  the  Scriptural  name  of  a  territory, 
probably  in  tiie  Euphrates  valley,  mentioned 
among  the  conquests  of  the  Assyrisna. 

EDENTATA,  a  small  group  of  mammBla,  ele- 
vated into  an  order  by  Ouvier,  and  associated 
rather  by  negative  than  positive  character*; 
these  are,  a  partial  or  total  absence  of  teetli, 
the  possession  of  very  large  claws  emhracing 
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tho  «ndB  of  the  toea,  and  a  general  aloiraess  of 
motion  ari^g  Srom  the  organisation  of  the 
limbs.  One  gronp  coDBiatB  of  atrtctly  veoe- 
table  feeders,  the  tardigrada  of  lUiger,  inola- 
dbg  the  sloths  (bradyput,  Linn.) ;  tlie  other 
group  IB  principally  inBeotivorons,  inclading 
the  uit-eater  (myrTMeophaga,  Linn.),  the 
armadillo  (datypiu,  Linn.),  the  pangolin  (ma- 
nit,  lAim.),  the  flard-vark  {pryeteropvs,  Geoff.), 
and  the  gigantio  fossil  megatherium.  The 
term  edentata,  or  toothless  auimalfi,  is  not 
properly  applied  to  any  of  the  gronp  except 
the  ant-eaters  and  the  pangolins.  The  slollta 
■re  fitted  for  a  life  among  the  branches  of 
tees,  which  they  rarely  leave  naloss  in  search 
of  fiesh  food,  and  then  in  the  slowest  and  most 
awkward  manner ;  the  ant-eaters  dig  ap  their 
insect  AK>d  with  their  powertbl  olawB,  and  en- 
trap them  on  their  glutinoiiB  tongnea;  the 
innadillos,  with  their  hard  eiteraal  covering, 
pnrsae  inaecta  on  the  gronnd,  dig  after  vege- 
tabJes  and  roots,  and  eat  even  decaying  carcass- 
es. The  sknll  in  the  sloth  is  very  sLort  and 
roond,  in  the  armadillo  longer  and  pointed, 
■ad  in  the  ant-eater  mnoh  elongated ;  in  the 
megatherium  there  is  a  retam  to  the  short  and 
solid  skull  of  the  aioth,  and  this  animal  seems 
in  many  reapeots  intermediate  between  the 
tardigrada  and  the  true  edentato.  The  spine 
varies  in  the  length  and  firmneea  of  its  parts, 
according  to  the  hahits  of  the  animal ;  the 
neck  is  long  and  capable  of  great  rotation  in 
the  sloth,  the  two  upper  dorsals  being  so  modi- 
fied that  they  perform  the  fiinetionB  of  cervi- 
cals,  with  mdimentary  ribs;  the  dorsal  portion 
ia  very  long,  and  contains  more  vertebm  than 
b  any  olher  mammalian  group,  viz. :  16intbe 
great  ant-eater,  14  in  the  three-toed  and  23  in 
the  two-toed  slotb;  the  ribs  are  remarliably 
broad,  overlapping  each  other  near  the  spine 
in  some  of  the  ant-eaters,  giving  thus  great 
lolidity  to  the  chest  and  the  necessary  sapport 
for  the  digging  fore  limhs;  the  lumber  verte- 
br»  are  broad,  with  strong  spinons,  transverse, 
and  articnlating  processes;  the  candal  verte- 
Ifftt  are  7  or  8  in  the  sloths,  40  in  the  great 
■nt-eater,  AS  in  tlie  long-taiied  pangolin,  and 
iL  teaat  18  in  the  megatherium ;  the  V -Bhaped 
bones  on-  the  inferior  rarface  are  well  devel- 
oped in  the  tme  edentata,  and  in  the  me- 
gatberinm ;  the  anterior  bone  of  tlie  sternnm 
'»  connderably  developed  in  the  whole  group, 
especially  in  the  ant-eaters  and  armadillos. 
The  pelvis  in  the  sloths  and  the '  megatherium 
is  wide  and  capaciona,  and  the  ilia  very  broad  ; 
in  the  trne  edentates  it  is  elongated,  with  the 
acetabulnm  behind  the  middle,  and  the  ilia  are 
very  long.  In  the  latter  the  anterior  limbs  are 
rormed  for  dit^ing,  and  therefore  the  sci^alar 
arch  is  well  developed,  the  homerus  short  and 
robust,  with  strongly  marked  processes  for 
mnseular  attachments;  a  clavicle  is  present  in 
the  ant-eaters  and  armadilloB,  bnt  absent  in  the 
pangolins ;  the  forearm  has  f o  large  an  olecra- 
non that  the  ulna  is  nearly  or  quite  twice  the 
length  oi  the  radins;  the  bones  are  robust, 
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and  the  band  is  remarkable  for  the  DQeqnal 
wze  of  the  fingers,  the  middle  one  being  in 
most  of  them  mnch  the  lai^est;  the  pecnliari- 
ties  of  the  posterior  limbs  are  less  remarkable. 
Another  reason  for  separating  the  tardigrades 
from  the  edentates  is  found  in  the  digestive  ap- 
paratus. In  the  former  the  teeth  are  aimple, 
formed  for  brnising  leaves  and  stems ;  the 
stomach  is  complicsted,  divided  into  numerous 
compartments  by  internal  folds,  somewhat  like 
the  stomach  of  ruminants ;  the  large  intestine 
is  readily  diBtingnished  by  4tB  size  from  the 
small,  and  by  their  partial  separation.  In  the 
edentates,  the  teeth  when  present  are  simple, 
more  nnineroue,  and  formed  for  crushing  in- 
sects; the  stomach  is  far  less  complicated,  and 
the  division  into  small  and  large  intestine  is 
not  well  marked.  The  peculiar  subdivision  of 
the  arteries  of  the  limbs  in  the  sloths  is  not  re- 
quired  in  the  active  and  terrestrial  edentates; 
and  the  investing  armor  of  the  armadillo  and 
the  pangolin  would  be  equally  unnecessary  for 
the  arboreal  tardigrades.  The  tdentata  seem 
to  establish  the  pasaage  from  the  unguitulata 
to  the  unffulata,  as  the  nwls  are  greatly  de- 
veloped, and  cover  in  a  great  degree  the  ends 
of  the  fingers.  That  which  especially  charac- 
terizes them  is  the  absence  of  teeth  in  the  an- 
terior portion  of  the  jaws,  the  dental  apparatus 
being  m  most  reduced  to  molars  and  canines. 

EDE881.  L  An  ancient  city  of  northern  Me- 
sopotamia, the  capital  of  the  district  of  Os- 
ro«ne;  now  Urfa,  84  m.  8.  ff.  of  Diarbeku-. 
Tradition  ascribes  its  foundation  to  Nimrod, 
and  supposes  it  to  he  on  or  near  the  site  of  Ur 
of  tlie  Clialdees.  Sabaism  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  religion  of  the  early  inhabitants,  and 
in  particular  the  worship  of  the  goddess  Atar- 
gatis.  Under  the  Selencidn  it  was  called  Cal- 
lirrhofi,  and  under  Antioohns  IV.  it  took  the 
name  of  Antioohia.  In  18T  B.  0.  it  became 
the  capital  of  an  independent  kingdom.  The 
name  or  title  Abgor  or  Agbar  (the  mighty)  ap- 
pears as  that  of  its  sovereigns,  and  its  manufac- 
tories of  arma  were  celebrated.  Edessa  was 
sacked  by  Tr^'an,  on  account  of  the  equivo- 
cal eondnet  of  its  mlers  during  the  wars  of 
the  empire  gainst  the  Armenians  and  Par- 
thians.  In  210  it  was  made  a  Boman  military 
colony  bv  Caracalla,  who  was  murdered  there 
in  the  following  year.  It  played  an  important 
part  in  the  early  Christian  church,  was  the 
retddence  of  St.  Ephraem  Syrus,  had  famous 
schools  of  theology  and  more  than  SOO  monas- 
teries, and  was  for  many  years  the  principal 
seat  of  oriental  learning.  It  was  taken  by  the 
Arabs  shortly  after  the  death  of  Mohammed, 
and  in  the  time  of  the  first  crnsade  became  a 
Christian  principality  under  Bald  win  I.,  brother 
of  Godfrey  de  Bouillon.  Baldwin  ruled  it 
from  1097  to  1100,  purchased  Bamosata  and 
several  otber  places,  and  abandoned  his  fief  for 
the  crown  of  Jerusalem.  Baldwin  II.,  conrin 
of  the  preceding,  reigned  from  1100  to  1118, 
and  waa  called  in  his  turn  to  the  throne  of 
Jemsalem.    Jocelin  de  Coortenay,  the  sncces- 
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■or  of  Baldwin,  was  earnamed  tbe  Great  bj 
reason  of  his  Tiotories  over  tlie  Saracena. 
Jocolin  II.,  who  reigned  after  him,  was  defeated 
t>7  tbe  gill  ton  Nour  ed-DJD,  who  oaptnred  Edes- 
aa  and  exterminated  the  inhabitants.  It  was 
plundered  by  Tamerlane  in  1888,  rabsequently 
aDnexed  to  Peraia,  and  in  1637  fell  into  the 


EDFOO 

hands  of  the  Turks,  who  changed  ita  name  to 
TJrfa  or  Orfah.  The  modem  town  is  large  and 
well  bnilt,  with  a  wall  7  m.  in  cirouit,  and  40,000 
or  60,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  abont  4,000  are 
Armenians,  1,000  Jaoohites,  and  the  rest  Tarks, 
Arabs,  Enrds,  and  Jews.  Its  grand  roosqne 
has  conraderable  arcbttectoial  merit;  withio  it 


Tb*  CtatK  or  Edn*L 


are  several  sohoob  for  the  instmctioa  of  yonng 
men  in  relifpon  and  law.  Among  the  antiqui- 
ties are  the  mins  of  a  tower  said  to  have  been 
the  palace  of  Nimrod,  and  the  cstoaombs  in 
the  rock  beneath.  It  derives  great  conuneroial 
hnportanoe  from  ita  position  on  the  ronte  be- 
tween Aleppo  and  Eardistan.  IL  The  ancient 
capital  of  Haoedonia  (probably  the  same  as 
^gce,  now  Vodena), 
ritnated  on  a  branch  of 
the  river  Lndias  and  on  ,.-"  -" 

the  Egnatian  way,  at  ;^'"--. 

the  entrance  of  the  pass 
leading  from  the  moun- 
tain provinces  into  np- 
rer  Macedonia,  and  also 
y  another  branch  into 
Pelagonia  and  Lynoea- 
tis.    The  town  was  the 
cradle  of  the  Macedo-   ' 
nian  dynasty,  and  even   I 
after  the  removal  of 
the  seat  of  government  j 
to  Fella,  in  the  pluns  ' 
below,  Edessa  waa  still  , 
the  national  sanotnary 
and  the  burial  place  of   , 
the  kings.     From   its 
commanding  position  it 
oontinned  to  be  of  im* 

Eortance  nnder  the 
.Oman  and  Byzantine 
emperors.  Taken  by  Basil  II.,  the  oonqaeror 
of  Balgaris,  it  was  strongly  fortified  ander  his 
reign  (976-1026),  and  was  called  Bodiua, 
whence  the  modem  name.  The  modern  town, 
which  has  few  remains  of  antiquity,  is  4S  m. 
W.  by  N.  of  Salonica.  The  locality  is  atiU 
celebrated  for  its  scenery. 


EDFOO   (Coptic,    Atbo;    anc.   ApollinopolU 

Magna),  a  city  of  npper  Egypt,  abont  3  m, 
from  the  left  bonk  of  the  Nile,  GO  m.  8.  S.  E. 
of  Thebes.  It  has  about  2,000  inhabitants, 
and  manufactories  of  earthenware.  Here  aro 
remarkable  rnins  of  two  temples  partly  cov- 
ered by  sand,  bailt  by  the  Ptolemies  after 
the  ancient  Pharaonic  models.    The  entraDco 


to  the  larger  temple  was  by  a  gateway  17 
ft.  wide  and  60  ft.  high,  between  two  trun- 
cated pyramids,  1S4  ft.  long,  37  ft,  wide  at 
the  base,  and  114  ft.  high.  This  entrance 
leads  to  a  conrt  161  ft.  long  and  140  ft.  wide, 
surrounded  by  walls;  on  each  side  is  a  row' 
of  pillars  at  some  distance  from  the  wall,  tb« 
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spaee  between  being  roofed  orer  wltb  stone, 
forming  a  covered  portico  about  36  ft.  high. 
From  the  entrance  to  the  court  tiiere  b  a 
gradual  asoent  to  the  portico  of  the  temple, 
which  is  aapported  by  18  pillare  in  three  rows, 
the  whole  height  being  66  ft.  Witliin  the 
temple  are  several  chamhen,  the  Ifflt  of  which 
was  the  sanctnarj,  38  ft.  bj  IT,  in  which  was 
placed  the  image  of  the  god  Ndqi  or  Sneph, 
to  whom  the  temple  is  generaUj  supposea  to 
have  been  dedicated.  GhainpollioD,  however, 
snpposed  that  it  was  dedicated  to  the  worship 
of  a  triad,  answering  to  the  Greek  Apollo, 
Aphrodite,  and  Eros.  The  whole  is  enclosed 
by  lofty  walls,  and  is  414  ft  long  and  164 
ft,  wide.  Every  part  of  the  temple  and  walls 
is  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  representing  the 
daily  progress  of  the  snn  throngh  the  heavens. 
This  great  atmctnre  is  the  most  perfect  ex- 
ample remaining  of  an  Egyptian  temple.  The 
smaller  temple,  it  fs  supposed,  was  dedicated  te 
Horns,  the  son  of  Eneph ;  bet  CharopoUion 
thtotka  it  was  an  at^nnct  of  the  great  temple, 
and  marks  the  birthplace  of  the  third  person  of 
the  triad.  About  mree  miles  ttota  Edfoo  are 
many  grottoes,  excavated  in  the  hillside,  which 
probably  served  as  the  cemetery  of  the  city. 

EDfiAI,  an  E.  connty  of  Illinois,  bordering  on 
Indiana ;  area,  abont  SOO  sq.  m.  \  pop.  in  1870, 
31,450.  It  is  drained  by  a  branch  of  the  Em- 
barres  river,  snd  by  Bralette  and  Clear  creeks, 
afflnents  of  the  Wabash.  The  surface  Is  nearly 
level,  and  occupied  partly  by  prairies  and  tim- 
ber. The  soil  is  fertile.  The  tndianapolis  and 
St.  Lonla  rulroad  passes  through  It.  The  chief 
productions  in  18T0  were  360,643  bushels  of 
wheat,  87,508  of  rve,  3,107,616  of  Indian  coni, 
S90,6T9  of  oats,  88,608  of  potatoes,  86,636  tons 
of  hay,  467,104  lbs.  of  butter,  and  184,105  of 
wool.  There  were  10,294  horses,  6,666  milch 
eowB,  20,936  other  cattle,  42,786  sheep,  and 
8S,6M  swine;  8  manafactories  of  hoots  and 
shoes,  15  of  carriages  and  wagons,  6  of  furni- 
ture, 10  of  saddlery  and  harness,  1  of  sashes, 
doors,  and  blinds,  4  flour  mills,  1  planing  mill, 
and  8  saw  mills.    Capital.  Paris. 

EDfiiS,  a  king  of  tiie  Anglo-Saxons,  son  of 
Edmund  I.,  born  about  943,  died  in  975.  He 
aac«eeded  his  brother  Edwy  abont  the  begin- 
ning of  059,  and  made  Danstan  his  chief  coun- 
sellor, whose  inflnenco  oontinned  paramount 
tfaroughoDt  his  reign.  While  he  was  king  Eng- 
land was  distorbed  neither  by  foreign  invasions 
nor  by  the  attacks  of  the  northern  pirates,  and 
he  was  oonsequently  sumaraed  "  the  Peaceful." 
He  favored  the  monasteries,  and  especially 
contributed  to  increase  the  power  of  the  Bene- 
dictines, abont  60  Dnonasteries  of  that  order 
having  been  established  daring  his  reign.  Hav- 
ing carried  off  a  young  lady  from  the  convent 
of  Wilton  and  made  her  his  mistress,  he  was 
ordered  by  Dunetan,  as  a  penance,  to  abstain 
for  seven  years  from  wearing  his  crown.  His 
.  first  wife  was  Eldeda,  and  his  second  Elfrida, 
the  daughter  of  Ordgar,  earl  of  Devonshire. 
William  of  Uolmesbnry,  ot  the  authori^  of  a 
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Bazon  ballad,  relates  that  Edgar,  having  heard 
of  the  great  beauty  of  Elfrida,  sent  his  minis- 
ter Ethelwold  to  ascertain  whether  the  re- 
ports were  true.  Ethelwold  on  seeing  the 
lady  was  captivated  by  her  charms,  repre- 
sented to  the  king  that  she  was  unworthy  of 
his  admiration,  and  married  her  himself.  Ed- 
gar having  discovered  the  deceit  caused  Ethel- 
wold to  be  put  to  death  and  married  EUrida. 
The  story  has  been  made  the  theme  of  an 
English  tragedy  by  William  Mason,  and  of' a 
French  opera  by  Ouillard.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Edward  II. 

EDGAR  ATHHJITfi  (that  is,  Edgar  the  Noble), 
an  Anglo-Saxon  prince,  in  the  second  half  of 
the  11th  century.  He  was  the  grandson  of 
Edmund  Ironside  by  his  exiled  sou  Edward, 
and  was  bom  in  Hungary.  In  1057  he  followed 
his  father  to  England,  after  whose  sudden 
death  in  1066  he  hecameheir  to  the  crown, 
being  the  nearest  relative  to  Edward  the  Oon- 
fesBor.  Yet  he  was  young  and  feeble,  and 
presented  no  claim,  while  Harold  and  William 
of  Normandy  fouaht  for  the  kingdom  at  Has- 
tings. After  that  battle  (1066)  he  was  reodved 
at  court  by  William,  c<«iflrmed  in  the  earitlom 
of  Oxford,  which  had  been  granted  him  by  Ha- 
rold, and  treated  with  the  greatest  kindness. 
Ho  aocompanied  the  king  in  hia  viut  to  Nor- 
mandy, but  after  hia  return,  persuaded  by  the 
discontented  Northumbrian  lords,  be  took  ref- 
uge with  his  followers  in  Scotland,  and  aooght 
to  lead  a  rebellion  in  Northnmbertand.  Fail- 
ing in  this  and  in  other  enterprises,  he  re- 
turned to  England  in  1078,  having  previonsly 
rendered  his  submisuon  to  the  king  and  re- 
ceived pardon.  He  was  afterward  engaged  in 
a  Scottish  war  to  place  a  relative  upon  the 
throne  of  that  country.  The  beat  result  of  his 
career  was  the  introdnotion  of  the  saperior 
cultivation  of  the  south  into  Scotland. 

EIMUBTOVlf,  the  shire  town  and  a  port  of 
entry  of  Dukes  co.,  Mass.,  comprising  Ohappo- 
quiddick  island  and  the  E.  portion  of  Uartha's 
Vineyard,  about  76  m.  8.  8.  E.  of  Boston; 
pop.  in  1870,  1,516.  The  harbor  is  well  shel- 
tered, and  has  a  depth  of  fonr  or  five  fathoms. 
At  the  entrance  is  a  lighthonse  showing  a 
fixed  light  60  ft.  above  the  sea,  erected  on  a 
pier  1,000  ft.  long.  Steamers  ran  duly  ta 
Wood's  Hole,  the  terminus  of  the  FalmouQ) 
branch  of  the  Cape  Cod  railroad,  and  to  New 
Bedford.  In  Edgartown  is  Wesleyan  grove, 
the  seat  of  a  celebrated  Methodist  oamp  meet- 
ing, at  which  yearly  in  August  about  30,006 
visitors  assemble.  Near  the  camp  ground,  OB 
hlaSe  80  ft.  high,  overlooking  the  sea.  the  Ul- 
lage of  Oak  Bluffi  has  recently  been  Wd  oat, 
and  has  become  a  summer  resort;  it  oontaina 
several  hotels  and  numerous  cottagee  of  sum- 
mer residents.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly 
engaged  in  navigation  and  fishing.  For  the 
year  ending  June  80,  1873,  25  vessels  entered 
at  the  port  and  16  cleared ;  4  were  engaged  in 
the  whole  fish^,  and  there  were  20  registered, 
enrolled,  and  licensed.    The  town  contains  the 
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oonnt;  baild'mgs,  a  town  hall,  a  nationa]  bonk, 

8  BchimlB  (inclndiiig  a  bigh  school),  a  weekly 
newspaper,  and  Baptist,  Congregational,  and 
Methodist  church es. 

EDfiiXOHBE,  a  N.  E.  coantj  of  North  Caro- 
lina, watered  by  Tar  river,  and  bj  Fishing, 
8andj,  and  Contentn;  creeks ;  area,  about  6O0 
sq.  ID. ;  pop,  in  1870,  32,970  of  whom  15,112 
were  colored.  The  soil  is  fertile  and  sandy. 
The  Bnrface  ia  mostly  level,  and  occupied  in 
part  b;  pine  forests,  from  which  quantities  of 
turpentine  are  obtmned.  It  is  traversed  by 
the  WUraington  and  Weldon  railroad  and  the 
Tarboro  branch.  The  chief  prodnctiona  in 
1870  were  6,10S  bnabsis  of  wheat,  488,800  of 
Indian  com,  48,57B  of  oats,  6B,05S  of  sweet 
potatoes,  3,069  tons  of  hay,  and  18,SS1  bales 
of  cotton.  There  were  1,164  horses,  1,919 
mnles  and  asses,  1,408  milch  cows,  8,339  other 
cattle,  and  14,214  swine;  8  manafactories  of 
carriages  and  wagons,  1  of  cotton  goods,  6 
flour  mills,  and  7  saw  mills.     Capital,  Tarboro. 

EDGEFIELD,  a  W.  county  of  South  Carolina, 
separated  from  Geoi^a  by  the  Savannah  river, 
and  bounded  N.  by  the  Sdnda;  area,  1,540  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1670,  43,486,  of  whom  2G,41 7  ware 
colored.  It  Las  a  fertile  soil  and  a  moderately 
billy  surface.  Water  power  is  abandant,  and 
there  are  nnmerons  mills  and  factories.  Tlie 
Savannah  river  is  navigable  for  steamboats 
to  the  8.  part  of  the  district,  and  by  small 
boats  a  still  greater  distance.  It  is  traversed 
by  the  South  Carolina,  the  Charlotte,  Colum- 
bia, and  Angnsta,  and  the  Greenville  and 
Columbia  railroads.  The  chief  produotions  in 
1670  were  43,167  bushels  of  wheat,  412,259  of 
Indiao  com,  77,870  of  oats,  29,896  of  sweet 
potatoes,  and  1T,EIGS  bales  of  cotton.  There 
were  8,184  borsea,  8,459  mnles  ond  asses, 
6,596  milch  cows,  8,679  other  cattle,  6,985 
sheep,  and  20,862  swine;  8  manafactories  of 
carriages  and  wagons,  1  of  cotton  goods,  1  of 
printing  paper,  1  of  bricks,  and  10  saw  mills. 
Capital,  Edgefield  Court  House. 

EDGEHILL,  a  high  ridge  in  Warwickshire, 
England,  12- m.  8.  8.  E.  of  Warwick,  noted  as 
the  scene  of  the  firat  battle  between  Charles  I. 
and  the  parliamentary  forces,  Oct.  23,  1642. 
On  the  ude  of  the  hill  is  cnt  the  colossal  flgare 
of  a  horse,  whence  a  valley  below  has  been 
named  the  Vale  of  Red  Horse. 

EDGEWORTH.  I.  EMard  Urdl,  a  British 
inventor  and  author,  born  in  Bath  in  1744, 
died  at  Edgeworthstown,  county  Longford, 
Ireland,  June  IS,  181T.  He  belonged  to  an 
ancient  Irish  family,  and  was  educated  at 
Trinitj  college,  Dublin,  and  at  Oxford.  While 
at  the  latt«r  university  he  ran  away  with  a 
yonng  lady  of  Oxford,  married  her,  and  set- 
tled near  Reading.  He  had  great  mechanical 
ingenuity,  and  invented  varioas  contrivances, 
particularly  a  system  of  telegraphs,  and  a  lo- 
comotive machine  which  carried  with  ilself  a 
movable  rwlway.  For  these  he  was  awarded 
two  medals  by  the  society  of  arts.  In  1771 
he  went  to  France,  and  superintended  part  of 
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the  works  andertaken  at  Lyons  to  alter  the 
course  of  the  Rh6ne.  In  1782  he  took  np  bia 
residence  at  Edgewortbstowo  and  devoted 
himself  to  the  cultivation  of  his  estatea.  He 
was  much  interested  in  questions  of  educati<m, 
and  brought  np  big  eldest  son  upon  the  princi- 
ples inonloateu  in  Ruosseaa's  Emile.  Ue  was 
also  interested  in  political  economy,  and  la- 
bored for  the  improvement  of  the  condition 
of  his  tenants.  Be  took  an  active  part  in 
public  affurs,  was  a  member  of  the  reform 
convention  which  assembled  at  Dublin  in  1788, 
and  eutored  the  Irish  parliament  in  17S8.  He 
was  opposed  to  ibe  legislative  nnion  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  and  when  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment gave  ita  assent  to  tliat  measure,  he 
retired  from  political  life.  In  1S04  he  con- 
stmeted  for  tbe  government  a  telegraph  be- 
tween Dublin  and  Galway.  He  was  placeid 
upon  commissioDS  to  revise  the  laws  relating 
to  edncation,  and  to  investigate  the  tiest  means 
of  draining  an  extensive  bog  in  Ireland.  Ha 
was  married  fonr  times,  the  last  time  to  Honors 
Sneyd,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  afflancod 
to  Mtyor  Andr£.  Besides  various  parliamen- 
tary reports,  he  wrote,  either  alone  or  in  con- 
junction with  his  daughter,  among  other 
things,  "Profesuonal  Educution,"  "Practical 
Education,"  and  an  "Essay  on  the  Constrao- 
tion  of  Roads  and  Carriages," — See  "  Memoirs 
of  Richard  Lovell  Edgeworth,  Esq.,  begun  by 
himself  and  concluded  by  his  daughter"  (S 
vols.  8ro,  London,  1620).  II.  Ilaria,  an  Eng- 
lish authoress,  daughter  of  the  preceding,  bom 
at  Hare  Hatch,  near  Reading,  England,  Jan.  1, 
1767,  died  at  Edgeworthstown,  Ireland  (where 
she  had  resided  since  1782),  Hay  21,  1849. 
She  was  educated  by  her  father,  and  became 
hisasmstantbothinbudnessaffeirsandin  litera- 
ry ijnrsuits.  The  "Early  LessonsJ'  "Parent's 
AssiBtant,"  and  " Essay  on  Irish  Bulls "  were 
the  fruit  of  their  joint  labors.  The  views  which 
she  shared  with  him  in  regard  to  edncation 
were  eiemplified  in  "  Harry  and  Lucy"  and 
"Rosamond,"  commenced  by  him  and  com- 
pleted by  her  after  his  death,  and  in  "  Frank," 
written  by  herself.  The  long  series  of  excel- 
lent novels  and  tales  for  which  she  was  cele- 
brated began  with  "Castle  Rackrent"  (1801), 
Among  the  most  noted  of  them  are  "Belinda," 
"  Ennni,"  "  The  Absentee,"  "  Patronage," 
"Harrington,"  "Helen,"  and  "Ormond."  All 
hw.  writings  are  characterized  by  strong  good 
sense,  practical  judgment,  and  high  mora]  Ume. 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  whom  she  preceded  as  a 
novelist,  was  her  warm  friend  and  admirer, 
and  she  passed  a  fortnight  with  him  at  Abbota- 
ford  in  1628.  A  complete  edition  of  her  works 
was  published  In  London  in  1632,  in  18  vols. 
ISmo,  and  they  still  continue  to  be  reprinted. 
EDGEWOKTH  DE  FIUONT,  Btuy  lUn,  abb6, 
the  last  confessor  of  King  Louis  XVI.  of 
France,  cousin  of  Maria  Edgeworth,  bom  in 
Edgeworthstown,  Ireland,  in  1745,  died  in  Mi- 
tan,  Russia,  May  22,  1807-  His  father  (Easex  " 
Edgeworth  of  Fairy  Moont,  whence  Finnoot) 
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hanii;  been  converted  to  Oatholidsm,  and 
removed  to  France,  he  received  liis  edaoatJon 
nader  the  JeBuit;  aX  ToalouBe  and  at  the  8or- 
bonne  in  Paris.  He  was  the  confessor  of  Ma- 
dame Elizabeth,  the  sister  of  Lonis  XVI. ;  snd 
at  her  enggeition  be  was  invited  bj  him  at  the 
time  of  his  trial  aed  condemnatiOD  ta  admiuister 
the  oonsolations  of  religion.  Ho  attended  the 
king  dnring  bis  last  dajs,  socomp&nied  liim  to 
the  soft&bld,  and  was  reported  tohave  exclaimed 
at  the  moment  of  the  eiecntioo,  Low,  Jilt  de 
Saitit  Louit,  montez  au  eiel.  The  abb6  himself 
always  profeseed  that  he  had  no  recolleotion  of 
baving  uttered  these  words,  and  Lord  HoUaad 
has  shown  that  they  were  a  royalist  invention, 
made  some  time  later.  After  the  death  of 
Madame  Elizabeth  he  joined  Louis  XVllL  at 
Blankenbuix  in  Germany,  and  went  with  him 
to  Hitau.  While  caring  for  French  prisoners 
at  that  place,  he  contracted  a  disease  which 
occasioned  his  death.  He  left  a  volnme  of 
"Memoirs,"  edited  in  English  by  C.  S.  Edge- 
worth  (London,  1815),  aqd  in  French  by  Du- 
poat  (Paris,  1615).  A  collection  of  his  "Let- 
ters "  was  also  published  at  Paris  in  1818. 

EDIirBVSCH,  a  city  of  Scotland,  capital  of 
Edinbnrgh shire,  abont  2  m.  8.  of  the  frith  of. 
Forth,  857  m.  N.  N.  W.  of  London  by  road, 
and  309  m.  by  the  Great  Northern  railway,  in 
lat.  65"  57'  N.,  Ion.  8°  11'  W.  ;  pop.  in  1871, 
190,600.  It  is  built  principally  on  three  paral- 
lel ridges  running  E.  and  W.,  the  central  one 
terminated  on  the  west  by  a  mass  of  rock  seven 
acres  in  extent  at  the  top,  which  ia  443  ft. 
above  the  sea,  and  npon  which  stands  Edin- 
burgh castle.  The  palace  of  Holyrood  is  at 
the  E.  end  of  the  same  ridge.  Along  the  top 
of  the  ridge  mns  the  principal  street  of  the 
old  town  for  the  distance  of  a  mile,  its  snoces- 
rive  parts  being  named  Castle  Hill,  Lawn  Mar- 
ket, the  High  street,  Netherbow,  and  Canon- 
gata ;  it  contains  many  pnblio  bnildings,  and  is 
a  fine  street.  Upon  the  sides  of  the  ridge  are 
the  ancient  houses,  five,  six,  and  sometimes 
ten  and  eleven  stories  high,  laid  out  in  flats,  In 
wbioh  ore  concentrated  a  great  part  of  the 
poor  popnlation.  Bteep  lanes  descend  from 
the  high  gronnd  on  both  sides,  some  not  more 
than  SIX  foet  wide,  and  others  brood  enough  to 
admit  the  passage  of  a  cart  or  carriage ;  the 
narrower  ones  are  colled  closes,  and  the  wider 
ones  wvnds.  Along  the  valley  into  which 
these  closes  ond  wynds  descend  on  the  eonth 
mna  Cowgate,  which  wos  once  a  fashionable 
BtreeL  At  its  W.  extremity  toword  the  cos- 
tie  is  on  open  rectangular  space  called  the 
Grass  morlcet  Near  the  E.  end  rises  a  belt 
ofprecipitoes  rocis  called  Salisbury  crags,  547 
ft.  above  the  sea,  behind  which  is  a  conical 
hm  colled  Arthur's  Beat,  822  ft.  high.  The 
8.  portion  of  the  oity  is  connected  with  the 
old  town  by  two  bridges  over  the  valley :  South 
bridge,  finished  in  1 78S,  and  George  the  Foarth'a 
bridge,  flnisbed  in  1888.  It  is  bounded  8.  by 
a  large  level  park,  called  the  Meadows.  The 
fidga  oa  whton  this  port  of  the  town  stands  ia 
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more  elevated  than  that  occupied  by  tbe  new 

town,  but  the  latter  is  much  more  handsomely 
built.  It  is  N.  of  the  castle  and  the  High 
street,  and  separated  from  them  bj  a  valley, 
crossed  by  the  North  bridge,  which  is  opposite 
the  South  bridge,  and  was  opened  for  use  in 
1788,  and  by  a  broad  causeway,  called  the 
Earthen  Mound,  which  has  been  a  thorough- 
fare since  the  commencement  of  the  century. 
Tills  valley  formed  for  centnries  a  lake  called 
the  North  Loch,  bat  it  was  drained  in  17S3, 
and  has  been  laid  out  in  gardens.  The  laying 
out  of  the  new  town  beyond  these  gardens 
was  begun  in  1787.  Its  streets  have  a  regu- 
larity and  magnificence  ip  strong  contrast  with 
those  of  the  old  town.  The  three  principal 
ones  are  Qneen,  George,  and  Princes  streets, 
parallel  with  each  other  and  with  the  High 
streeL  George  street  runs  along  the  middle 
of  the  ridge.  Princes  street  is  between  it  and 
the  High  street,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  prom- 
enades in  Europe :  it  is  built  np  only  on  one 
side,  and  commands  a  fine  view  of  ^e  costlo 
and  the  old  town.  Queen  street  is  N.  of  George 
street,  and  fronts  toward  the  north  on  the 
Queen  street  gardens.  The  new  town  is  adorned 
by  many  fine  open  squares,  among  which  are  St. 
Andrew  sqaare,  Chariotte  square,  Drnmmond 

C3,   Moray  place,   the   Itoyal  Circus,  &o. 
of  the  new  town  is  a  rocky  eminence 
called  Colton  hill,  the  broad,  verdant  summit 


of  which  ia  studded  with  monuments  and  looks 
out  upon  the  frith  of  Forth.  Tbe  now  town 
Is  bounded  on  the  north  by  o  small  stream 
ealled  the  Water  of  Leith,  which  empties  into 
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the  ft\th  at  L»th,  the  port  (J  Edinbargh,  di«- 
tant  2  m.  ■  Leith  is  connected  with  Edinburgh 
by  a  Hjiacious  street  c&lled  the  Leith  Walk. — 
Edinburgh  castle  is  one  of  the  roost  remark- 
able public  buildioga  of  the  citj.  In  former 
limes  it  was  called  Catlrum  Putllarum,  be~ 
cause,  as  it  is  aaid,  the  daughters  of  the  Pictiab 
kings  resided  there  before  their  marriage.  Its 
position  upon  a  rugged  basaltic  rock,  perpen- 
dicular OD  all  sides  eicept  that  next  the  old 
town,  is  pictnreBque  and  romantic  Jta  < 
Btructiun  is  irregular,  and  it  has  no  great  value 
as  a  fortificaUon.  It  can  accomm^ate  2,000 
•oldiers,  and  has  an  armorj  with  space  for 
80,000  stand  of  arms.  On  its  luramit  ia  a 
huge  cannon,  Mons  Meg,  formed  of  staves  of 
wrought  iron  surrounded  bj  hoops,  supposed 
to  have  been  constructed  at  Mods,  Uamaut, 
in  1468.  The  regalia  of  Scotland,  consisting 
of  the  crown,  sceptre,  sword  of  state,  and  trea- 

of  the  castle,  and  on  the  ground  floor  is  a 
small  apartment  in  which  Queen  Uary  gave 
birth  to  James  VI.  The  palace  of  Uolyrood, 
in  the  E.  part  of  the  town,  was  the  ancient 
residence  of  the  Scottish  kings.  A  part  of  the 
present  structure  was  built  in  1528,  in  the 
reign  of  Jamea  V.  The 'edifice  is  quadran- 
gular, with  an  open  square  in  the  centre,  the 
■ides  of  which  are  H  ft.  long.  This  palace 
was  the  reudence  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  and 
was  the  scene  of  Bizzio'e  murder.  The  quoen'i 
bedchamber  is  itiU  shown  almost  exactly  in 
the  same  state  as  when  ahe  occupied  it.  The 
largest  apartment  in  the  palace  is  known  aa 
the  picture  gallery;  it  contains  106  pictures 
wbidt  purport  to  be  portraits  of  the  ancient 
kings  of  Scotland,  Atljoining  the  palace  are 
the  ruins  of  the  abbey  of  Hoijrood,  founded 
by  David  I.  in  1126.  Ita  precincts,  including 
Salisbury  crags  and  Arthur  s  Seat,  are  a  sanc- 
tuary within  which  debtors  are  privileged  from 
arresi  The  royal  institution,  one  of  Uie  finest 
buildings  of  Edinburgh,  bnilt  between  1823 
and  1636,  stands  at  the  termination  of  the 
Earthen  Mound  and  fronts  on  Princes  street 
It  has  a  range  of  Boric  pillars  on  each  side  and 
one  in  front  It  belungs  to  the  board  of  trus- 
tees for  mannfactures  in  Scotland,  and  furnish- 
es rooms  for  the  acconunodation  of  the  royal 
institution  for  the  encouragement  of  fine  arts 
in  Scotland,  and  for  other  institutions.  The 
national  gallery  of  painting  and  sculpture  stands 
upon  the  Mound;  it  is  a  fine  building  of  the 
Ionic'  order  of  architecture.  At  the  E.  end 
of  Princes  street  ia  the  register  house,  a  costly 
building  200  ft.  long  and  120  ft.  broad,  de- 
signed for  the  accommodation  of  the  records 
of  the  Scottish  supreme  court,  &c.  Victoria 
hall,  for  the  use  of  the  general  assembly 
of  the  church  of  Scotland,  with  its  spire 
241  ft  high,  occupies  a  coaspicnoas  position 
upon  Castle  bill.— Edinburgh  is  remarkiable  for 
the  number  of  it«  monuments  erected  in  honor 
of  distingnished  men.  The  Scott  moooment  in 
Piinces  street  is  300  ft.  high.    A  marble  statue 


of  Sir  Walter  by  Steell  is  in  ita  centre,  and  it 

has  niches  for  representations  of  the  principal 
characters  in  his  writjngs.  On  Calton  hilt  are 
monuments  in  honor  of  Dngald  Stewart,  Play- 
fair.  Nelson,  and  the  Scotch  soldiers  who  fell 
at  Waterloo.  On  the  S.  side  of  the  hill  is  the 
Burns  monument,  with  a  statne  by  Flaiman. 
Within  the  city  are  monuments  also  to  Unnie, 
Lord  Melville,  Geoi^  IV.,  William  Pitt  (by 
Cbantroy),  the  duke  of  Wellington,  and  others. 
— Edinburgh  formerly  consisted  of  a  single 
parish,  of  which  John  Knoi  was  for  a  time 
minister.  The  parish  church  was  St  Giles's  in 
the  High  atreet,  named  after  the  tutelary  saint 
of  the  city.  It  is  an  ancient  cathedral,  206  ft 
long,  oonttuning  three  separate  places  of  wor- 
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ship,  and  adorned  with  a  square  tower  which 
is  surmounted  by  arches.  They  unite  in  the 
centre  and  support  a  spire  which  rises  to  the 
height  of  161  ft.  from  the  ground.  The  Tron 
church,  BO  named  from  tlie  tron  or  weighing 
beam  which  was  formerly  on  or  near  ita  site, 
is  in  the  High  street  at  the  intersection  of 
the  South  bridge.  The  city  has  several  other 
noted  churches,  of  which  three  are  Roman 
Catholic. — Among  the  charitable  institntiona, 
the  most  noted  is  George  Heriot's  hospital, 
founded  by  George  Ileriot,  goldsmith  and  jew- 
eller to  James  VI. ;  it  is  a  fine  old  Elizabeth- 
an structure,  designed  by  Inigo  Jones.  It  is 
near  the  Grass  market,  on  what  is  called  High 
Kiggs.    It  has  a  revenue  of  more  than  £17,00tV 
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whi^  is  appropriated  for  the  maintenance  and 
education  <»  children  at  the  hospital,  and  for 
the  eetabliahmeDt  of  free  aohools  in  different 
parts  cd'  the  atj.  The  hospitai  for  the  main- 
tenance of  poor  children,  erected  oat  of  funds 
■monntjng  to  £210,000  bequeathed  by  James 
Donaldson,  printer,  in  18S0,  is  a  handsome 
bnilding.  There  are  also  within  the  cit7  George 
Watson'ti,  John  Wataon'a,  GilleHpie's,  and  the 
orphan  hospitals,  the  asjlnm  for  the  blind,  the 
deaf  and  dumb  institution,  and  manj  other 
similar  eatablishments.  Edinhnrgh  is  also  noted 
for  its  edncationsl  institutions.  The  principal 
of  theae  is  the  university,  which  was  chartered 
by  James  VI.  in  1B82.  The  front  of  the  col- 
lege building,  S6S  ft.  long,  is  in  Sonth  Bridge 
street.  The  building  is  of  Roman  architecture, 
heavx  in  design  and  maasive  in  eiecution. 
There  are  faoulties  of  theology,  law,  medicine, 
snd  the  arts,  with  over  80  professorshipa.  The 
many  eminent  instniotors  who  bare  been  em- 
ployed in  the  medical  school  have  given  it  a 
rank  among  the  first  in  Europe.  The  nniversitj 
derives  a  revenne  of  £1,173  from  foundations 
or  bursariea,  which  is  applied  in  aid  of  80  poor 
stadenta.  Tlie  total  number  of  matricnleted  stu- 
dents in  18T2-'3  was  1,906,  including  TS8  in  med- 
icine. Stndanta  are  not  required  to  live  with- 
in the  college  walls,  and  are  not  subjected  to 
discipline  except  when  in  attendance  at  the 
college.  The  university  library  contains  120- 
000  printed  volomes  and  500  volumes  of  MSS. 
The  high  school  was  founded  in  1GI9;  its 
present  building,  on  the  9.  slope  of  Galton  hill, 
waa  opened  for  nse  In'  1899,  and  cost  £34,- 
000.  It  has  a  rector  and  four  Greek  and  Latin 
masters,  and  the  average  number  of  students 
is  between  400  and  600.  The  college  founded 
onder  theanspices  of  the  Free  church  is  at  the 
8.  end  of  the  Mound,  and  has  about  600  stu- 
dents. There  are  manyprivatemedicaischoola 
of  celebrity  in  the  cjty  which  are  not  connect- 
ed with  the  university.  Stndenta  who  attend 
tbom  may  obtain  degrees  in  surgery  upon  ex- 
amination from  the  royal  college  of  surgeons. 
Among  the  other  schools  are  the  Edinburgh 
academy,  the  naval  and  military  academy,  the 
normal  schools.  Dr.  Bell's  schools,  the  I,ancas- 
t«rian  schools,  and  the  school  of  arts.  The 
royal  association  has  spent  since  its  foundation 
£180,000  for  promoting  the  fine  arts,  besides 
£SI,000  for  pictures  and  scnlptures,  and  £8,000 
for  works  to  be  deposited  in  the  Scott  gallery. 
The  comer  stone  of  the  Watt  institution  and 
sobool  of  art  was  laid  in  October,  1673. — Edin- 
borgh  is  the  seat  of  the  supreme  courts  of  Scot- 
land. The  court  which  has  enpreme  jurisdic- 
tion in  law  and  equity  is  called  the  court  of 
session,  and  is  composed  of  IS  judges  or  lords. 
The  court  of  supreme  criminal  Jurisdiction  is 
called  the  high  court  of  justiciary.  The  right 
of  pleading  in  the  court  of  session  belongs  ex- 
clnsively  to  an  association  of  barristers  called 
the  faculty  of  advooatee,  and  the  privilege  of 
preparing  such  papers  and  warrants  as  require 
die  royal  seal  or  signet  is  rested  exoloavely  in 


the  writers  of  the  signet.     Th«  judges  and 

members  of  the  supreme  courts,  including  the 
advocates  anQ  writ«rs  of  the  signet,  form  what 
is  called  the  college  of  justice,  an  institution 
founded  by  James  V.  in  1682.  The  old  parlia- 
ment house  of  Scotland  is  appropriated  to  the 
ose  of  this  body.  It  is  in  the  heart  of  the  old 
tewn,  separated  from  the  High  street  by  Par- 
lisment  square  and  the  cathedral  of  St  Giles. 
Connected  with  it  are  the  libraries  of  the  wri- 
ters of  the  signet  and  the  faculty  of  advocates, 
both  of  which  ore  extremely  valnable,  the  latter 
being  the  finest  in  Scotland,  and  containing  160- 
000  volumes, — Several  railways  centre  in  £din- 
bur^h.  The  Edinburgh  aad  Glasgow,  the  Korth 
British,  and  the  Granton  have  Uieir  termini  in 
the  valley  N.  of  the  old  tewn,  near  the  North 
bridge.  The  terminus  of  the  Caledonian  is  in 
the  W.  part  of  the  city,  and  of  the  Dalkeith 
line  in  the  E.  Through  the  Union  canal,  which 
connects  with  the  Forth  and  Clyde  canal, 
Edinburgh  has  communication  with  Glasgow. 
— On  the  establishment  of  the  "  Edinburgh  Re- 
view "  (ISOS)  and  the  publication  of  the  earlier 
'  works  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Edinburgh  began 
to  be  the  seat  of  a  large  publishing  businesa. 
There  are  about  60  printing  houses,  which  give 
employment  to  more  than  1,000  workmen. 
About  500  are  employed  in  bookbinding.  The 
mannfactares  of  the  city  are  not  very  important, 
but  ale,  shawls,  carriages,  and  linen  are  made, 
and  iron  founding  is  carried  on  to  some  extent. 
The  city  is  governed  by  a  coundl  of  41  mem- 
bers, which  elects  from  its  own  number  a  lord 
provost,  and  six  bailiea,  who  eonstitnte  the 
civic  magistracy.  It  has  two  representetives 
in  parliament — The  city  is  supposed  to  have 
received  the  name  of  Edwin's  bnrgh  early  in 
the  7th  century,  from  Edwin,  king  of  North- 
nmbria,  who  is  said  to  have  mode  it  his  place 
of  residence.  The  name  of  the  place  in  Gae- 
lic was  Dunedin.  It  became  a  walled  town 
and  the  capital  of  Scotland  in  the  15th  century, 
when,  after  the  murder  of  James  I.,  its  castJe 
was  selected  as  the  only  sufBolent  stronghold 
for  the  royal  family  and  the  government  offices. 
The  necessity  of  keeping  within  the  walls  was 
the  cause  of  the  houses  being  extended  to  such 
unusual  heights.  In  1618  the  city  was  deso- 
lated by  the  plague.  In  1B44  the  earl  of  Hert- 
ford, landing  at  Leith  with  an  English  army, 
set  fire  to  the  town,  but  failed  to  take  the  cas- 
tle. Many  conflicts  took  place  here  during  the 
minority  of  James  V.;  one  of  the  most,  vio- 
lent, in  which  200  men  were  killed,  was  be- 
tween the  Hamiltons  and  Douglases,  and  is 
known  in  history  as  "clear  the  causeway." 
While  John  Knox  was  minister  of  Edinburgh, 
his  preaching  in  1BB6  gave  occasion  to  tummta 
which,  were  followed  by  the  triumph  of  Prot- 
estantism. Disturbances  also  arose  on  the 
marriage  of  Queen  Mary  with  Bothwell,  and 
on  the  accession  of  James  VI.  of  Scotland  to 
the  throne  of  England,  when  (he  union  of  the 
two  kingdoms  was  proposed.  In  1660  Orom- 
well,  after  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  took  poese»- 
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gionof  thecityandcBatle.  From  166S  to  1686 
large  nambers  of  CoveiiantM's  were  executed 
here  on  account  of  their  faith.  In  ITSH  John 
Forteoas,  capt^D  of  the  city  gaards,  ordered 
his  men  to  fire  upon  a  mob,  and  6  men  were 
killed  and  1 1  wonnded ;  he  was  tried,  convict- 
ed, and  condemned  to  death.  lie  was  re- 
prieved by  Qaeen  Caroline,  then  regent,  and 
BO  much  indignation  was  aroused  thereby  that 
he  was  forcibly  taken  out  of  prison  by  another 
mob  and  hanged.  Tliis  priaon,  the  Old  Tol- 
booth,  also  e^Ied  the  Heart  of  Hid-Lothian, 
was  taken  down  in  1617.  Sir  Waiter  Scott 
introduced  the  breaking  open  of  the  jail  by 
the  PorteouB  mob  into  the  novel  which  he 
named  after  it 

EDINBURfiHSmUi!  (formerly  Uio-LormAH), 
a  maritime  county  of  Scotland,  ext«Ddiiig 
aboat  86  m.  from  E.  to  W.,  and  18  m.  from 
N.  to  8. ;  area,  S6T  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1871, 
828,888.  Its  N,  bonndary  ig  formed  by  the 
fiith  of  Forth,  and  ia  stndded  with  important 
towns  and  havens.  The  S.  outline  is  very 
irregnlar,  being  deeply  indented  by  Peebles- 
shire, from  which  it  is  partly  separated  by  a 
continuation  of  the  Moorfoot  range.  These 
hills,  the  highest  of  which  is  nearly  1,900  ft. 
above  the' sea,  occupy  on  area  of  nearly  60  sq. 
m.  in  the  B.  E.  part  of  Edinburghshire;  hot 
many  fertile  dales  lie  hidden  among  them,  and 
a  ereat  part  of  their  acclivities  is  under  profit- 
able cultivation.  The  Pentland  hills,  which  ex- 
tend from  Peeblesshire  N.  £.  throogh  the  centre 
of  the  county,  are  bleak  and  sterile,  but  afford 
some  fine  scenery.  The  soil,  except  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Forth  and  N.  and  S.  Esh,  is  nat' 
urally  inferior,  and  most  of  the  land  is  used 
for  pastorage,  hut  the  farms  are  skilfully 
worked.  The  chief  crops  are  wheat,  berloy, 
oata,  beans,  peas,  potatoes,  and  tnmtps.  Good 
breeds  of  sheep  and  cattle  are  roared.  The 
minerals  comprise  coal,  limestone,  sandstone, 
and  porpbvry.  The  chief  streams  are  the  N. 
and  the  8.  Esk,  Gala  Water,  and  Water  of 
Leitb.  The  county  is  not  extensively  engaged 
in  mannfactores,  but  whiskey  and  the  famous 
Edinburgh  ale  are  largely  prodnoed.  The 
Union  canal  and  sevefal  lines  of  railway  ter- 
minate at  the  capital.  The  principal  towns 
are  Edinburgh,  Leitb,  DalkeiUi,  Uusselbnrgh, 
and  Portobelio. 

EDISTO,  a  river  of  South  Carolina,  formed 
by  the  union  of  the  N.  and  the  S.  Edisto,  the 
former  rising  in  the  W.  port  of  Lexington 
oonnty,  and  the  latter  in  Edgefield.  They 
unite  a  few  miles  W.  of  Branchville,  whence 
the  course  of  the  main  stream  is  S.  E.  and  S. 
It  enters  the  Atlantic  by  two  channels,  between 
which  lies  Edisto  ifiland,  about  20  m.  6.  W.  of 
Charleston.    ItisnavigableinOm.  from  the  sea. 

EDMONDS,  Jaha  Wartk,  an  American  lawyer, 
bom  In  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  March  18,  1799.  He 
graduated  at  Union  college  in  1816,  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  in  1819,  and  in  1820  commenced 
the  practice  of  his  profession  in  his  native  dty. 
Ill  1631  be  was  a  member  of  the  lower  branch 
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of  the  legislature  of  Kew  York,  and  for  tb« 
four  years  ensuing  of  the  senate  and  the  court 
of  errors.  Retiring  from  the  legislature  in 
18S6,  he  was  sent  on  special  miesions  by  the 
federal  govemrnent  among  the  Indians.  In 
1887  he  resumed  practice  in  New  York.  In 
1848  be  became  one  of  the  inspectors  of  the 
state  prisons,  and  with  the  sanction  of  the  le- 
gislature substituted  for  corporal  coercion  tLe 
system  of  kindness.  In  1816  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  circuit  judges  of  the  state  of  Now 
York,  in  I84T  was  elevated  to  the  bench  of  the 
supreme  court,  and  in  1862  became  a  memher 
of  the  court  of  appeals.  At  the  close  of  1868 
he  retired  from  the  bench,  and  has  since  been 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  New 
York.  Early  in  1861  he  began  to  investigate 
the  snltject  of  alleged  intercourse  with  the 
spirits  of  the  departed,  and  in  the  summer  of 
1868  made  a  public  avowal  of  bis  belief  in  the 
same.  In  connection  with  George  T.  Dexter, 
M.B.,  he  has  published  a  work  entitled  "Spirit- 
ualism "  (2  vols.  6vo,  New  York,  16S3-'6;  new 
ed.,  1665).  He  has  also  published  "Beports 
of  Select  Law  Oases"  (1866). 

EDMOHDBON,  a  central  county  of  Kentucky, 
dramed  by  Green  river  and  Bear  creek ;  area, 
225  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  4,469,  of  whom  226 
were  colored.  The  surface  is  hilly  or  moder- 
ately uneven ;  the  soil  is  fertile  and  suitable 
for  grass  and  gr^n.  Coal  is  abundant,  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  county  is  occupied 
by  beds  of  cQvernons  limestone.  The  famona 
Mammoth  cave  is  situated  here.  The  I^ouis- 
viile  and  Nashville  railroad  passes  through  the 
S.  £.  part  The  chief  prod  actions  in  1870  were 
11,096  bushels  of  wheat,  172,996  of  Indian 
com,  28,684  of  oats,  and  414,940  lbs.  of  tobac- 
co. There  were  1,602  horses,  1,246  milch 
cows,  2,246  other  cattle,  6,852  sheep,  and 
11,8112  awine.    Capital,  Brownsville. 

EDJIIIIID  f.,  a  king  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  son 
of  Edward  the  Elder,  and  successor  of  Athel- 
stan,  bom  about  022,  ascended  tlie  throne  Oct. 
27,  941,  and  died  May  26,  946.  Immediately 
after  his  accession  Aulaf,  the  Northumbrian 
prince,  invaded  Mercia,  and  was  victorious  at 
Tamworth  and  Leicester.  Edmnnd  concluded  a 
peace  with  him,  surrendering  all  England  north 
of  Watiing  street  Aulaf  died  the  following 
year,  and  Edmund  recovered  Northumbria,  and 
snbsequentiy  conquered  Cumbria,  and  conferred 
it  on  Malcolm,  king  of  Scotland,  on  condition 
that  he  should  do  homage  for  it,  and  protect 
the  north  from  all  future  incursions  of  the 
Danes.  As  Edmund  was  celebrating  a  festival 
in  Glonoestershire,  he  perceived  l.eo1f,  a  noted 
outlaw  whom  he  hod  sentenced  to  banishment, 
enter  the  hall  and  seat  himself  at  tl)e  royal 
table.  Edmund  turned  to  seize  the  ruffian, 
who  stabbed  him  fatally  in  the  breast  Be 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Edred. 

EDmHD  III,  sumaroed  Ironside,  a  king  of 
the  Anglo-Baxons,  ton  and  successor  of  Ethel- 
red  II.,  bom  in  989,  ascended  the  thrcwe  in   . 
1016,  and  died  the  eame  year.    Even  befbrt  Ui 
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aoMstion  he  wu  recognized  at  tbe  cbanpion 

of  the  Engluh  osnse  against  the  Danes  under 
Csnate,  but  his  ebilities  and  hardj  valor  were 
unable  to  prevent  the  snlgngation  of  the  king- 
dom. Canute  was  proclnimed  et  Southamp- 
ton at  the  aame  time  that  Edmnnd  was  recog- 
nized b;  the  bargemes  of  London,  which  was 
immediately  besieged  bj  the  Danes.  Edmnnd 
Bed,  raised  an  annj  in  Weesex,  and  at  Scoer- 
ston  in  Gloneeaterahire  gave  battle  to  Canute, 
who  was  asaiBted  by  many  disaffected  English 
Doblea  and  prelates  nnder  Edric.  The  battle 
raged  for  two  dayn,  and  fortune  seemed  to 
have  declared  for  Edmund,  when  a  atratagem 
of  Edric  made  the  victory  undecided.  lie 
again  met  his  enemies  at  Brentford  and  at  Ot- 
ford;  bnt  by  the  perfidy  "f  Edric,  who  had 
joined  Edmund,  and  fled  with  his  divtsinn  at 
uie  ODMt,  he  sDstained  a  decisive  discomfitnre 
at  Aseington.  Edmnnd  was  prepared  to  meet 
Cannt«  with  a  new  army,  when  both  the  Da- 
nish and  Eoi^lish  troops,  wearied  of  the  strife, 
obliged  their  kings  to  oompromise  bj  dividing 
the  kingdom.  Heroia  and  Northnmbrta  were 
the  portion  of  OanDt«,  and  the  sonthern  parts 
were  left  to  Edmnnd,  with  the  provision  that 
on  the  death  of  either  the  Bnrvivor  should  sno- 
ceed  to  the  entire  kingdom.  He  is  believed  to 
have  been  ranrdered  at  Oxford,  thns  making 
way  for  the  accession  of  Canute. 

EDMVKDS,  a  9.  E.  centra!  county  of  Dakota, 
reoentiy  formed,  and  not  inoladed  in  the  census 
of  1870;  area,  about  BOO  aq.  m.  The  E.  por- 
tion ia  drained  by  branches  of  the  Dakota  or 
James  river.  The  surface  is  mostly  tableland. 
The  greater  part  of  the  county  is  occupied  bj 
the  Plateau  dn  Coteau  da  Missouri. 

EPOJI,  or  MiBm,  the  ancient  name  of  a  re- 

? 'on  intervening  between  Palestine  and  EgypL 
he  book  of  Qonesis  describes  it  as  the  field 
or  land  of  Edom.  The  word  signifies  red,  and 
probably  refers  to  the  color  of  the  mountain 
range.  It  was  previously  called  Monnt  Seir, 
signifying  rugged.  Most  of  the  tract  is  a  rocky 
desert;  bnt  there  is  a  condderable  amount  of 
K»l  that  admits  of  cultivation,  and  vegetation 
enoogfa  for  the  maintenance  of  numbers  of 
camels,  goats,  and  sheep.  The  plain  rises  gen- 
tly from  the  Dead  sea  to  an  imperceptible  water- 
shed, abont  14  m.  from  the  wady  Ghnrundel. 
Ai^oining  the  Arabah  are  low  calcareous  hills, 
which  are  succeeded  by  a  range  of  igneous 
rooks,  chiefly  porphyry,  overlaid  with  red  snnd- 
stone,  reaching  the  height  of  2,000  ft.  Further 
E.  is  a  range  of  limestone,  1,000  ft.  higher, 
which  sinks  down  into  the  plateau  of  the  Ara- 
bian desert.  The  principal  part  of  the  country 
wac  that  sitnated  between  the  Dead  sea  and 
the  gnlf  of  Akabah ;  the  limits  and  extent  of 
tie  whole,  however,  are  not  precisely  ascer- 
tained.— According  to  the  Blblicnl  narrative, 
Esan  took  poeseeaion  of  this  land  imtnediately 
after  tjie  death  of  Isaac;  and  when  bis  descen- 
dants increased  they  extirpated  the  Ilorites, 
the  original  inhabitants.  (See  Eobites.)  £li- 
phaz,  Eaan's  oldest  aon,  was  the  father  of  Am- 
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alek,  whose  deaoendants  took  possession  of  the 
desert  et-Tih,  which  was  afterward  absorbed 

by  the  Edomites.  The  Edomites  were  at  first 
divided  into  ten  tribes,  and  some  of  these 
adopted  snbseqnentlj  an  elective  monarchy, 
while  those  of  Mount  Seir  preserved  their  pa- 
triarchal organization.  The  list  of  the  kings 
l^ven  in  Genews  contains  bnt  eight  names,  and 
therefore  does  not  carry  us  back  more  than 
two  centuries  before  the  exodus.  The  kuig  of 
Edom  refused  the  Hebrews  permission  to  pass 
through  his  territory,  and  forced  Hoses  to 
march  ronnd  the  edge  of  the  desert,  and  Inm 
the  kingdom  of  Uoab,  to  arrive  at  the  Jordan. 
The  power  of  the  kings  was  snbseqnently  ex- 
tended over  all  divisions  of  the  Edomites,  and 
after  the  time  of  Gideon  even  over  the  rem- 
nant of  the  Midianites.  After  the  settlement  of 
the  Hebrews  the  Edomites  were  constantly  at 
war  with  tbem.  Saul  fought  against  them  sno- 
oeaslblly,  and  David  defeated  t£em  completely, 
and  placed  garrisons  in  their  towns.  Hadad, 
an  Edomite  prince,  excited  a  rebellion  against 
Solomon,  which  was  suppressed.  The  Edom- 
ites remained  thereafter  a  dependency  of 
Jndah,  and  revolting  with  the  Moabites  nnder 
Jehoshaphat,  they  snstiuned  great  losses  with- 
out gaining  their  object.  They  were  more  sne- 
oessful  in  the  time  of  Joram,  and  were  once 
more  ruled  by  their  own  kings.  Amaziab  de- 
feated them  in  the  Salt  valley  and  took  the 
city  of  Sela  (afterward  called  Petra  by  the 
Greeks),  the  capital  of  the  new  Edomite  mon- 
archy. The  Edomites  regained  their  indepen- 
dence during  the  reign  of  Ahaz  by  the  help  of 
Rezin,  king  of  Syria,  and  Pekah,  king  of  Israel, 
and  laid'waate  the  southern  portion  of  Judah. 
The  first  king  of  the  new  monarchy  is  supposed 
to  be  the  Eadnmalka  mentioned  by  the  Assyrian 
king  Tiglath-pileaer  II.  as  one  of  bis  tributa- 
ries. The  Edomites  continued  dependent  upon 
Assyria  until  the  time  of  Nabopolassar,  when 
Neeho,  king  of  Egypt,  overran  the  whole  of 
Syria,  and  took  bis  share  of  the  spoils  of  the 
Assyrian  empire.  AAer  the  defeat  of  the 
Egyptians  by  Kebuchadneuar  the  Edomites 
were  incorporated  in  the  Clialdean  empire. 
About  this  time  the  name  Edomito  begins 
gradually  to  disappear,  and  in  its  stead  is  found 
tko  hitherto  unknown  word  Nabathean.  Thie 
is  ascribed  by  some  to  an  internal  revolution, 
a  change  of  the  royal  race  and  of  the  domi- 
nant tribe,  of  which  we  have  no  record.  The 
monuments  of  Asshar-bani-pal  (abont  660)  ore 
the  first  that  speak  of  the  "  country  of  the 
Nabatheans."  In  590  these  Nabotheans,  or 
Edomites,  Joined  wifli  the  Moabites,  Ammoa< 
ites,  and  Tyrians  in  the  revolt  of  Zedekiah, 
king  of  Judah,  against  Nebuchadnezzar,  which 
proved  fatal,  and  drew  upon  them  a  complete 
devastation  of  their  coontry  and  their  capital 
Sela  or  Petra.  They  soon  recovered  from  its 
effects,  and  their  trade  regained  even  a  greater 
activity,  for  the  complete  rnin  of  Tyre  rendered 
Petra  the  chief  station  for  caravans  from  soutli- 
em  Arabia  and  the  great  market  of  the  produce 
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of  lotUft.  Their  proeperit;  increased  noder  the 
Peraian  kings,  wnoee  anpreniAcf  thej  peaoeablf 
acknowladged,  and  long  survived  tlie  fall  of 
Persia.  After  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Oreat 
the  Nabatheass  formed  an  independent  king- 
dom, which  was  often  at  war  with  the  Jews. 
The  prince  of  the  latter,  John  Hyroanns,  an- 
nexed most  of  Idumsa.  The  Romans  absorbed 
it  nnder  Tr^an.  Herod,  who  reigned  in  the 
time  of  the  emperor  AaguBtaa,  and  the  emperor 
Philip,  BDmamed  the  Arab,  were  IdumeeanB. 
The  country  was  overrun  by  the  Arabs  in  the 
7th  century,  and  ceased  to  form  a  distinct  po- 
Btjcal  division. — Be«des  Petra,  the  principal 
inland  town  was  Bozrah,  their  andent  capital : 
and  on  tiie  sea  were  the  ports  of  Elath  and 
Ezloi^eber,  both  of  which  were  captured  by 
David,  and  Havara,  afterward  called  Leucecome 
br  the  Greeks.  The  gorernment  was  a  kind 
of  tribal  system,  each  tribe  having  its  chief, 
Bubject  to  the  supreme  authority  of  the  king. 
In  the  inscriptions  rec«ntly  found,  persons  are 
designated  as  scholars,  doctors,  and  poets,  re- 
vealing that  they  possessed  some  intellectaal 
and  literary  cnltnre.  The  monnmenta  show 
that  the  supreme  deity  waa  Al  or  El,  with  a 
feminine  counterpart  under  the  name  of  Alath; 
other  gods  were  principally  the  varioas  Baalim, 
BaalSaraim,TarMBaal,d[c.  Reli^ous pilgrim- 
ages were  v^y  frequent,  and  the  most  impor- 
tant were  to  Wady  Feiran,  to  Mount  Serbal,  and 
especially  to  Tor  on  the  shores  of  the  Red  sea. 
— The  history  and  topography  of  ancient  Edom 
have  recently  been  made  subjects  of  careful  in- 
vestigation, and  mach  important  information 
may  be  fonnd  in  Palmer's  "  Desert  of  the 
Eiodns"  (3  vote.,  London,  1872),  Tristram's 
"  Land  of  Moab  "  (London,  1872),  and  in  "  The 
Ordnance  Survey  of  Sinai,  with  Notes,  Plans, 
&o."  (London,  1872).- 

EDKED,  a  king  of  the  Anglo-Baxona,  son  of 
EdwN^  the  Elder,  successor  of  his  brother  Ed- 
mund I.,  ascended  the  throne  in  940,  and  died 
Nov.  as,  056.  The  two  sons  of  Edmund  being 
ehildren,  Edred  in  an  assembly  of  the  prelates 
and  thanes  was  chosen  king,  and  consecrated,  in 
the  style  of  his  charters,  to  the  "  government 
of  tbe  Anglo-Sasons,  Northumbrians,  pagans, 
and  Britons."  Thongh  afflicted  with  a  linger- 
ing disease,  he  marched  into  Northambria  sjid 
Saelled  the  turbulent  Danes.  In  this  reign  St. 
lunstan  rose  to  power,  and  Important  ecclesi- 
astical and  monastio  reforms  were  undertaken. 
His  nephew  Edwy  succeeded  him. 

EDKISI,  an  Arabian  geographer,  supposed  to 
be  the  person  mentioned  by  historians  of  his 
nation  under  the  name  of  Abu  Ahdsllah  Ho~ 
hammed  ben  Mohammed  ben  Abdallah  ben 
Edris  esh-Sherif,  who  was  a  descendant  of  the 
Mussulman  Edriside  princes  who  reigned  at 
Fez  before  the  Fatimites,  bom  in  Oenta  in 
1069,  died  in  Sicily  about  1180.  He  stndied 
at  Cordova,  where  he  distinguished  himself 
by  his  knowledge  of  cosmography,  geograpiiy, 
piuloBOphy,  medicine,  and  astrology,  and  by 
bia  skill  as  a  poeL    After  viuting  Gonstonli- 
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nop1e,4sia  Minor,  Egypt,  Morocco,  Andalusia, 
France,  and  England,  he  went  to  Sidly  on  the 
invitation  of  King  Roger  11.  He  maide  for 
that  prince  a  terrestrial  globe  of  silver,  nfion 
which  he  inscribed  in  Arabic  characters  all 
that  he  knew  of  the  various  countries  of  the 
earth.  To  explain  tbe  globe,  he  compiled 
from  the  reports  of  travellers  a  treatise  on 
geography.    The  globe  is  lost,  tiM  a  oomplet« 


tbe  royal  library  at  Paris  in  1839,  of  which 
a  French  translation  by  Janbert  appeared  io 
18B8-'40.  Several  portions  and  abridgments 
of  tl)e  work  had  been  published  many  years 
before.  Edrisi  divides  tlie  eartli  into  seven 
oiimat«B  or  zones,  and  each  of  these  into  elev- 
en regions;  and  in  his  descriptions  he  ad- 
heres strictly  to  his  scheme,  without  consider- 
ing whether  his  dividons  resemble  those  which 
have  been  traced  by  natural  features  o^  society. 
His  work  represents  the  state  of  geographical 
knowledge  among  the  Arabs  in  tbe  I2th  cen- 
tury, and  although  it  contains  nearly  as  many 
errors  as  there  are  in  Strabo,  it  was  tlie  sonroe 
from  which  the  western  gec^aphers  derived 
their  notions  prior  to  the  Portuguese  discov- 
eries in  the  16th  century. 

EDUCATION  (Lat.  edueart,  to  bring  up,  to  in- 
stmct),  the  development  and  cultivation  of  the 
various  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  iacnl- 
ties.  In  a  general  sense,  it  comprehends  all 
the  means  which  oontribnte  to  this  result  in 
an  individual  fhwn  infancy  through  manhood 
— the  agencies  by  which  the  focolties  of  the 
mind  are  drawn  out,  its  powers  disciplined,  and 
knowledge  acquired;  embracing  the  airaQge- 
ments  and  contrivances  for  the  better  nnrsing, 
training,  and  rearing  of  children,  their  pliysi- 
cal  and  mental  development,  their  nourishment, 
cradles,  nurseries,  gardens,  games,  and  amuse- 
ments; schools  of  every  grade,  Irom  the  kin- 
dergarten to  the  university,  including  special, 
technical,  and  professional  schools,  together 
with  school  architecture  and  all  apparatus, 
means,  and  methods  of  instruction,  and  insti- 
tutions for  the  instruction  of  every  class  of 
society,  the  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  insane, 
idiotic,  vicions,  oruninol,  &c. ;  besides  the  in- 
struction afforded  through  literature,  the  pul- 
pit, and  educational  societies.  "Edncation," 
says  Paley,  "in  the  most  extensive  sense  of 
the  word,  may  comprehend  every  preparation 
that  is  made  in  our  youth  for  the  sequel  of  onr 
lives."  Without  treating  the  sut^eot  in  its 
broadest  sense,  or  in  its  strictly  metaphysical 
relations,  and  without  dwelling  upon  the  va- 
rious theories  and  speculations  that  have  been 
advanced  concerning  edncation  by  philoso- 
phers and  educators,  the  aim  of  this  article 
will  be  to  treat  generally  of  the  system  and 
condition  of  education  in  the  principal  conn- 
tries  of  the  world,  as  represented  by  their 
public  schools  and  other  institutions  for  in- 
struction. Details  and  statistics  will  be  fonnd 
in  the  articles  devoted  to  the  separate  oonn- 
triea,  states,  and  institutions  of  learning,  as 
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wdl  u  tepante  articles  on  the  various  sabjecta 
oanpriaed  under  the  general  head  of  education, 
mch  as  Blind,  Colliok,  Ooumon  Sobools, 
Dbat  asd  Dumb,  Gtmnabidk,  Idiooi,  Inbak- 

m,      ISTAST      SoBOOLB,      MlUTABI      ScHOOU, 

IftiBKAi.  80H00LB,  and  CNiyEBaiTT. — In  the 
earliest  agea  the  entire  education  and  culture 
of  tha  people  were  in  the  hands  of  prieste,  who 
were  the  first  founders  of  institDlions,  the  first 
MTimta,  atBtesmeD,  judges,  physicians,  astrono- 
mers, and  architects;  and  science  has  been 
separated  from  religion,  and  teaching  has  been 
a  distinct  profession,  onlj  in  the  most  highlj 
cinlized  oommonities.  Even  in  these,  leamuig 
and  schools  have  often  been  to  a  greater  or 
less  eiteDt,  more  or  less  directly,  nnder  the 
patronage  and  care  of  religions  bodies,  since 
religion  has  been  esteemed  by  all  nations  the 
highest  interest  of  society.  Historians  usually 
aoconnt.the  inhabitants  of  India  the  most 
highly  edocated  of  the  ancient  nations  of  the 
EasL  Tet  Hindoo  learning  and  science  have 
always  been  almost  eiclnsiveiy  in  the  bands 
of  the  caste  of  Brohmans,  who  are  allowed  to 
explain  the  Vedas  or  sacred  books  oniy'ta  the 
two  caatea  nest  in  rank.  The  early  culture 
of  the  Egyptians  was  sach,  that  the  Qreeks 
derifed  from  them  their  first  lessons  in  science 
and  philosophy.  In  Egypt,  too,  the  Israelites 
obtauied  the  knowledge  which  enabled  them 
to  measure  and  "divide  the  land."  Public 
education  existed  only  in  the  castes  of  priests 
and  warriors,  until  it  became  more  general 
a(t«r  the  rise  of  the  Pernan  and  Greek  domin- 
ion. While  tha  mass  of  the  people  were 
trained  to  the  mechanical  arts,  a  few  only 
were  inatmcted  in  tlie  mathematical  sciences, 
and  in  the  doctrines  of  morality  and  religion. 
— The  theocratic  conatitntion  of  the  Hebrew 
Dfttion,  and  the  founding  of  its  politics  and 
ethics  on  religion,  produced  a  mental  cultiva- 
tion OS  manifested  in  its  literature  very  nnlike 
that  found  among  any  other  oriental  people. 
The  schools  of  the  prophets  are  the  only 
schools  which  are  mentioned,  but  children 
were  genwally  inatmcted  by  their  parents  in 
tlie  law  of  Uoses  and  the  history  of  ue  nation. 
The  obedience  of  children  to  the  commands 
of  their  paront«  ia  a  frequent  it^unction  in  the 
Scriptures.  Girls  were  tsught  to  asg,  to  play 
npon  musical  iostraments,  and  to  danca  on 
solemn  ooosMons ;  and  many  female  poets  and 
learned  women  figure  in  the  history  of  the  an* 
dent  Jews.  Afl«r  the  exile  the  rabbis  estab- 
lished schools  to  which  children  were  sent 
from  their  6th  or  6th  year,  and  in  which,  be- 
sides the  teeohing  of  the  Scriptures,  the  com- 
mentaries and  traditions,  the  Miehnah  and  Ge- 
mara,  were  taught  and  committed  to  memory. 
The  inetmction  was  oral,  no  student  ever  ta- 
king notes,  and  the  ^i^nah  had  long  been 
transmitted  from  master  to  pupil  before  it  was 
committed  to  writing.  The  most  celebrated 
of  the  early  rabbinical  schools  were  those  of 
Jamnla  (long  under  tlie  direction  of  Gamaliel, 
and  at  which  Saint  Faol  studied),  Tiberias, 
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Alexandria,  Babylon,  and  Jerusalem.  During 
the  greater  part  of  the  middle  ages  Jewish  as- 
tronomers, physicians,  poets,  and  philosopliera 
were  scattered  through  the  cities  of  northern 
Africa  and  western  Asia,  Spain,  Italy,  and 
France.  Their  greatest  schools  flonriahed  in 
Babylonia,  Egypt,  Fez,  Andalusia,  and  Langue- 
doc. — The  Qultore  of  the  ancient  Fersiana  was 
the  excluaiTe  core  of  the  magi,  a  priestly  caste 
of  Median  ori^n,  who  were  the  aavants  of  the 
empire,  the  legislators,  judges,  interpreters  of 
dreams,  astrologers,  and  highest  functionaries 
at  court.  There  was  no  general  system  of 
national  education,  but  the  instruction  was 
dmple  for  the  people,  learned  and  religious 
for  the  magi,  and  military  and  political  for 
the  warrior.  According  to  Herodotus,  "  they 
instructed  their  boys  from  their  6th  to  their 
20th  year  in  three  things  alone,  to  ride,  t« 
draw  the  bow,  and  to  speak  the  truth." — In 
Greece,  boys  at  the  age  of  sis  years  passed 
from  the  excluuve  care  of  their  mothers,  who 
educated  them  till  then  along  with  thu  girls. 
At  about  their  Sth  year  the  hoya  were  intrust- 
ed to  the  care  of  a  pedagogue,  who  accom- 
panied them  to  school,  and  kept  them  con- 
stantly under  surveillance.  The  schools  were 
under  the  supervision  but  not  the  patronage 
of  the  state,  and  the  fees  received  from  pupils 
constituted  the  schoolmaster's  income.  In- 
strootion  began  in  the  early  morning,  and  wss 
in  three  branches :  the  letters  (comprehending 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic),  music  (in- 
cluding also  literature  and  art),  and  gymnastic 
exercises.  Having  learned  to  read,  the  boy 
was  made  familiar  with  the  works  of  the 
poets,  and  required  to  commit  to  memory  long 
select  passages.  Attendance  at  school  was 
continued  til!  the  18th  or  lath  year,  after 
which  those  who  wished  became  disciples  of 
teachers  of  a  higher  order,  the  philosophers, 
rhetoricians,  and  sophists.  For  girls  there 
were  neither  educational  insUtutions  nor  pri- 
vate teachers.  It  was  in  obedience  to  the 
prindples  of  the  code  of  Solon  that  Athens 
became  the  centre  and  mother  of  liberal  cul- 
ture. Though  education,  like  religiou,  was 
ree<^ized  as  a  part  of  the  political  conatitn- 
tion, yet  the  state  left  it  to  parental  interests 
and  affection  to  educate  the  young,  ordaining 
only  certain  general  rules,  chiefly  in  behalf  of 
morality.  Thus  every  citizen,  under  a  severe 
penalty,  was  required  to  teach  his  son  to  read 
and  to  awim;  he  was  also  to  fit  him  for  some 
occupation,  otherwise  the  son  would  not  be 
obli^d  to  support  him  in  bis  old  age.  Intel- 
lectual and  Bssth^tic  culture  was  always  prom- 
inent in  Atbenisn  education,  and  gymnastic 
training  was  encouraged  as  much  in  the  inter- 
eat  of  phyaical  beauty  as  of  phyaical  strength. 
— Tha  Hellenic  methods  of  education  were  in 
most  respects  copied  by  the  Romans,  who, 
however,  at  first  laid  greater  stress  on  vigor- 
ous corporeal  eiercises  and  the  enoonraga- 
ment  of  patriotism.  The  ancient  title  of  the 
sohoolmaster  was  master  of  the  games  {ludi 
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magUt»r),  and  instrnction  wu  andrelj  inde- 
pendent of  the  stat«  tilt  near  the  time  of  the 
emperors.  Under  the  empire  the  Greek  lit- 
erature waa  taught  to  the  sons  of  the  wealth; 
as  careful!;  as  the  Latin,  and  the  edacation 
was  completed  by  rhetoricians,  who  in  the 
time  of  Quintilian  often  received  a  aalarj  from 
the  public  treaaur;.  Athens,  where  there 
was  an  academj  with  10  profeasora,  was  mnoh 
frequented  by  the  young  Komana,  and  a  achool 
of  nigh  repnte  was  founded  in  Constantinople 
by  Constantine  and  reorganized  by  Theodoaina 
the  Younger.  Girla  were  often  carefully  edu- 
cated during  the  latter  period  of  the  empire; 
and  from  about  the  close  of  the  republic  there 
appear  to  have  been  schools  designed  for  them 
eioluaively,  where  they  were  rarely  visited  by 
their  fatbora. — The  early  Christiana,  unable  to 
found  separate  sehooisfor  the  education  of  their 
ahildren,  either  instmctad  them  at  homeoraent 
them  to  pagan  aohools.  The  most  flourishing 
of  these  schools  in  the  2d  oentury  was  that 
of  Alexandria,  where  a  mnltitnde  of  pagans, 
Jews,  and  Christjans  proeeouted  their  studies 
together.  By  the  aide  of  this  ancient  institn- 
tion  soon  arose  the  Christian  school  of  the 
catochists,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Pan- 
tanus  in  181,  in  which  Christian  theology  as- 
auined  a  regular  and  soientifie  form.  Similar 
BohoolB  were  aoon  established  at  Ceesarea,  An- 
tioch,  Edessa,  &o.  In  the  West  there  were 
till  the  Gth  century  pagan  sehools  in  the 
largest  cities,  as  Carthage,  Rome,  Milan, 
Treves,  Uars^lea,  and  Lyons ;  and  owing  to 
the  paucity  of  the  Ohriadan  institntions,  it 
was  common  for  distinguished  doctors  of  the 
church  to  assemble  around  them  the  young 
men  who  purposed  entering  the  priesthood, 
and  to  instruct  them  by  their  conversation 
rather  than  by  regular  lessons.  Early  in  the 
6th  century  learning  found  a  refuge  in  the 
monaateriea,  which  had  been  introduced  in  the 
East  for  parposes  of  eolitade  and  contempla- 
tion, bnt  in  the  West  for  quiet  and  union  amid 
tlie  disorders  of  society.  In  the  6th  and  7th 
centuries  the  echoob  were  of  three  olasaes, 
the  parochial,  the  cathedral  or  episcopal,  and 
the  cloistral  or  eouventnal.  The  Irish  monas- 
teries at  this  time  surpssaed  all  others  in  main- 
taining the  traditions  of  learning.  The  course 
of  seven  aoiences  or  liberal  arts,  divided  into 
the  trivium  (grammar,  dialectics,  and  rhetoric) 
and  the  quadriviom  (arithmeUo,  geometry,  as- 
tronomy, and  music),  was  introduced  in  the 
6tb  century,  and  defined  in  two  jargon  hex- 
ameters: 

Oramm,  lugvltar;  Via.  t 

The  Tth  century,  says  Hallam,  was  the  nadir 
of  the  human  mind  in  Europe,  and  its  move- 
ment ID  advance  began  with  Charlemagne  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  next.  This  monarch  in- 
vited to  his  court  Alouin  from  the  cloisters  of 
York,  Clement  from  Ireland,  and  Theodulf 
from  Germany,  and  reestablished  the  palaldal 


sohool,  in  which  the  sons  of  some  of  the  no- 
bility were  educated  with  his  own  ohildren, 
and  which  accompanied  him  wherever  he 
went.  In  this  school  (called  the  palaUne  acad- 
emy), and  afterward  in  those  of  Tours  and 
Fulda,  the  course  of  inatruction  embraced  all 
the  learning  of  the  age.  He  also  founded 
schools  in  every  bishopric  and  monastery,  in 
which  reading,  singing,  computation,  grammar, 
and  the  learning  of  psalms  by  heart  were  tiie 
exercises.  Less  than  a  century  after  Charle- 
magne, King  Alfi-ed  revived  letters  and  echoola 
in  England,  which  had  been  almost  eztjn- 
gulahed  by  the  Danish  invasion,  rich  libraries 
having  disappeared  in  the  pillage  of  chnrches 
and  convents.  At  his  accesdon  Wessei  coald 
not  boaat  a  mngle  person  able  to  translate  a 
Latin  book.  He  invited  to  his  court  the  most 
celebrated  scholars,  established  schools  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  his  kingdom,  and  ordained  that 
the  children  of  every  free  man  whose  circnm- 
stances  would  allow  it  should  acquire  the  arts 
of  reading  and  writing,  and  that  those  deigned 
for  civil  or  ecclewaatical  offices  should  be  in- 
structed in  the  Latin  language.  Yet  his  efibrte 
in  behalf  of  learning  were  as  unfruitful  after 
his  death  as  thoea  of  Charlemagne  bad  been 
in  France,  and  were  succeeded  by  the  men- 
tal torpor  of  the  10th  century,  in  which,  it 
has  been  remarked,  no  heresies  appeared.  As 
learning  in  that  age  was  chiefly  cont^ned  in  a 
dead  language  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  it 
did  not  reach  the  mass  of  the  people;  the  art 
of  writbg  was  so  rare  among  laymen  even  of 
the  higher  ranks,  that  it  was  called  the  clerical 
art.  In  the  lOtb  century,  the  darkest  period 
of  Christian  literature,  the  Arabs  had  flonriafa- 
ing  schools  of  learning  from  Bagdad  to  Oar- 
dova.  Of  their  17  nnivereitiea,  that  of  Cordova 
enjoyed  the  highest  reputation,  and  is  said  to 
have  possessed  a  library  of  800,000  volumes. 
Grammar,  the  art  of  versifying,  history,  ge<^- 
raphy,  aatrouomy  and  astrology,  chemistry 
and  alchemy,  mathematics,  and  medidne  were 
all  studied ;  and  in  the  last  two  departments 
th»  Arabians  made  important  improvements  on 
their  Greek  masters.  An  elementary  school 
was  attached  to  every  mosque,  in  which  read- 
ing and  writing  were  taught,  the  pupils  at  the 
some  time  learning  many  poems  by  heart. 
Th.e  univer^ties  were  chieny  occnpied  with 
theology,  jurisprudence,  and  speculative  phi- 
losophy ;  and  for  the  natural  sciences  there 
were  special  schools,  while  medicine  was 
taught  in  hospitals.  The  rise  of  the  scholastio 
philosophy  and  of  the  troubadour  poetry,  the 
institution  of  univ el's! ties,  and  the  return  to  a 
profound  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics, 
weretheliterary  stepsdnringandafter  the  11th 
century  which  preceded  the  revival  of  learning 
in  the  14tli  and  15th  ceqturiea. — From  the  IStn 
and  ISth  centuries,  the  era  of  the  schoolmen, 
date  20  universities,  inclnding  those  of  Paris, 
Montpellier,  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Bologna,  Pa- 
dua, Borne,  Salamanca,  and  Lisbon.  That  of 
Bologna  woa  eq>ecially  famona  for  ita  revival 
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of  the  dvil  law,  and  attracted  lawjen  and  Btn- 
deoU  in  large  anmberB  to  northern  Italy  from 
remote  parts  of  Earope.  Paris  was  unrivalled 
in  the  department  of  tbeologj,  and  Moatpellier 
in  that  of  medicine.  During  tlie  period  pre- 
eadiag  the  revival  of  learning  female  educa- 
tion declined.  Only  a  few  sohoots  were  main- 
tained in  tlie  large  cities  for  the  inatmction  of 
girls  in  reading,  and  the  inmates  of  convents 
were  taught  hardly  more  than  to  repeat  their 
prayers  and  to  practise  embroidery  and  other 
needlework.  When  the  Byzantine  empire  ap- 
proached its  fall,  the  Greek  acholars  who  had 
tliere  preserved  some  acquaintance  with  an- 
cient learning  toolc  refage  in  ItaLj,  where  the 
love  of  letters  had  been  already  awakened  by 
the  genJDB  of  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Boccaccio, 
and  where  industrions  scholars  nuder  the  pat- 
ronage of  princes  were  devoting  their  lives  to 
the  recovery  of  mannsoriitts  and  the  revival 
of  philology.  From  Italy  the  mor«  profound 
ttndy  of  olasBical  authors  passed  to  the  other 
conntries  of  Europe,  and  a  contest  was  long 
maiateined  between  the  scholastic  and  the  anti- 
scholastic  studies;  between  the  Aristotelians, 
who  included  the  most  learned  eooleeiastica,  and 
the  Platonists,  to  whom  were  attached  most  of 
the  cultivators  of  polite  literatnre.  Agricola  in 
Gennany,  Valla  in  Italy,  and  above  all  Ramus 
in  France,  wrote  against  scholasticism.  It  was 
assailed  by  the  reformers  and  defended  by  the 
Jesnits,  and  is  still  in  honor  in  some  of  the  Span- 
ish universities.  Porbaoh,  Regiomontanua,  and 
Nicholas  Casanus  were  the  first  to  promote  the 
■tody  of  the  higher  mathematics.  Nicholas  de 
Clemangis  and  Gregorins  Tifemas  revived  the 
clas«ical  taste  in  France,  Vitelli  and  Coilet  in 
Enf^and.  T.ebrixa  in  Spain,  and  RenchlininUer- 
mAny.  The  pious  "Brethren  of  the  Common 
Life,"  whose  first  school  was  founded  by  Qerard 
Qroot  at  Deventcr  in  18T6,  also  exerted  a 
wide  influence.  Their  schools  were  extended 
thronghont  the  Netherlands  and  Germany,  were 


In  Brabant  the  nniversity  of  Louvain  was  the 
centre  of  a  wide  intellectual  culture,  and  the 
alma  mater  of  many  celehritiee.  Its  European 
reputation  increased  till  in  15T0  it  had  6,000 
students.  The  golden  age  of  the  literature  of 
the  Spanish  Netherlands  was  that  of  Albert 
and  Isabella  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  ITtii 
oeutary,  in  which  the  triumph  of  the  renais- 
sance was  completed. — Education  and  the  doc- 
trines concerning  it  played  an  important  part 
in  the  movements  of  the  Protestant  refor- 
mers, and  also  in  the  reaction  in  favor  of 
the  papacy  under  the  Jesuits.  The  revival 
of  intellectual  culture  among  the  people  was 
associated  in  the  mind  of  Luther  with  re- 
ligious reform,  and  in  1G29  with  the  aid  of 
Helanchthon  be  drew  up  the  plan  of  studies 
which  was  followed  in  the  Protestant  common 
schools  of  Germany  till  the  close  of  the  centu- 
ry. The  first  class  learned  to  read,  to  repeat 
from  memory  a  few  disticbs,  to  write,  and  to 
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sing,  and  began  the  study  of  Latin.    The  seo 

ond  class  studied  Latin,  grammar,  and  music 
for  an  hour  daily,  read  and  interjireted  the 
fables  of  ^sop,  the  Padologia  of  Mosellanus, 
and  the  colloquies  of  Erasmus,  and  committed 
to  memory  |iarts  of  Terence  and  PLautus,  and 
some  of  the  psalms  and  other  portions  of  Scrip- 
ture. The  third  class  advanced  to  the  Latin 
poets,  and  to  exercises  in  dialectics  and  rhet- 
oric, and  were  required  to  speak  in  Latin,  and 
to  write  an  exercise  in  that  language  weekly. 
Luther  also  assailed  the  Aristotelianiam  and 
scholastic  methods  which  prevailed  in  the  uni- 
versities, and  recommended  the  establishment 
of  libraries  in  every  town.  Education  was  in 
like  manner  encouraged  by  Zwingli  and  Cal- 
vin, the  latter  of  whom  caused  the  erection  of 
a  splendid  edifice  for  the  gymnasium  of  Gene- 
va, to  which  eight  distinguished  professors  of 
Hebrew,  Greek,  philosophy,  and  theology  were 
invited.  About  this  time  the  gymnasium  of 
Strasburg  under  Jobann  Sturm  became  the 
moat  flourishing  of  the  age,  and  in  1678  it  had 
more  than  1,000  students,  800  of  whom  were 
of  noble  or  princely  birth.  The  Protestants 
having  awakened  a  zeal  fur  learning,  the  Jesn- 
ite  determined  to  avail  themselves  of  this  zeal 
in  the  interest  of  the  Catholic  church,  and  to 
combat  the  reformation  with  its  own  weapon. 
They  cultivated  to  the  highest  possible  degree 
all  dapartraenta  of  science,  and  employed  the 
authority  of  learning  in  favor  of  the  pontifical 
power.  From  Cologne,  Ingolstadt,  and  Vi- 
enna they  spread  between  IBSO  and  1900 
throughout  Germany.  Opposed  in  France  by 
the  Sorhunne,  the  university,  and  the  porlia- 
menta,  they  did  not  establish  their  first  school 
in  Paria  tiU  186B ;  but  in  1750  they  had  won 
from  the  ancient  Benedictines  their  pedagogio  . 
laurels,  and  possessed  in  France  809  schools, 
which  were  attended  by  the  children  of  the 
princes  and  nobles. — Between  the  latter  part 
of  the  17th  and  the  close  of  the  18th  century, 
four  distinct  theories  and  methods  of  the  ped- 
ago^c  art  arose,  which  are  usually  named 
the  pietistic  school,  the  humanistic  school,  tbe 
philanthropic  school,  and  the  eclectio  school. 
Janscnius  in  the  NL-therlands,  the  Wesleys  in 
England,  and  especially  Spener  and  Francke  in 
Germany,  were  the  first  representatives  of  the 

fletistio  tendency.  Spener  was  the  teacher  of 
rancke,  who  eatabiislied  a  school  at  Halle  for 
children  of  both  sexes,  and  another  for  teach- 
ers, on  the  principle  that  religious  and  moral 
instruction  shonld  be  made  more  prominent 
than  intellectual  acquirements,  that  the  end  of 
education  should  be  a  liviuf;  knowledge  .of  God 
and  of  pure  Christianity.  It  was  succeeded  by 
similar  schools  in  many  other  cities.  In  Greek 
the  New  Testament  was  the  only  text  hook. 
Hebrew  was  one  of  the  studies  of  the  regular 
course,  and  a  change  of  heart  was  declared  es- 
sential to  successful  scholarship.  The  human- 
istic school  maintained  the  principle  that  the 
anotent  languages  and  literature,  especially 
the  Greek  and  Latin  (which  were  termed  tbe 
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hnmaoi^ea),  ebonld  be  the  foondation  of  educa- 
tion, and  should  be  exclnaivelj  studied  till  the 
pupil  went  tothennivereity,  Basedow,  Oampe, 
and  Salzmonn  were  the  foremost  representa- 
tives of  the  school  which  made  philanthropy 
the  aim  of  all  education,  and  conformity  to 
nature  its  basis.  tJuder  the  name  of  eclec- 
tics are  classed  those  who  were  the  disciples 
of  no  exclusive  school,  but  from  traly  phi- 
laDthropio  motives  sought  to  instruct  claaaes 
hitherto  neglected.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the 
efforts  for  the  instruction  of  deaf  mntes  by 
Heinicke,  Braidwood,  the  abb6  de  r£p6e,  and 
Sicard;  the  instruction  of  the  blind  by  Valen- 
tin Hatty,  Elein,  ood  Lenne;  the  institution 
of  Sunday  schools  by  Robert  Raikes,  Oborlin, 
and  others;  tlie  organization  of  reformatories 
by  Odescalchi  and  1tX&  Giovanni  in  Rome,  and 
by  the  philanthropio  society  in  London ;  and 
many  of  the  special  schools  of  commerce,  agri- 
culture, mlnef,  the  arts  of  design,  and  other  de- 
partments.—In  Germany  since  the  latter  part 
of  the  last  century  the  principles  of  education 
have  been  actively  discussed,  the  most  promi- 
nent writers  on  the  sabject,  besides  some  who 
have  been  already  mentioned,  being  Bulzer, 
Miller,  Weisae,  Ehlera,  Bfisch,  Feder,  Rese- 
witz,  Gnrlitt.  Fnnk,  Hensinger,  Kiemeyer, 
Schwartz,  and  Beneko.  But  the  man  who  for 
the  last  hundred  years  has  exerted  the  great- 
est influence  on  education  is  the  Swiss  Peeta- 
loEzi.  According  to  the  principles  developed 
by  him  in  various  writings,  education  mast  be- 
arly,  nnder  the  discipline  of  home  and  the 


slowly  and  iiDintarm^tedly,  the  teacher 
ting  the  ehild  to  activity  and  rendering  him  but 
a  limited  amount  of  assistance.  Individuality 
must  be  held  sacred,  and  carefolly  stndied  and 
encouraged.  ■  Yerb^  teaching  is  fatile  nnless 
it  he  implanted  on  previous  mental  experiences 
and  verified  by  the  senses.  A  development  by 
merely  mental  qjerations,  which  the  Socratic 
method  favors,  is  vain  and  harmful,  for  the 
child  can  only  utter  a  judgment  concerning 
an  object  when  he  has  examined  it  oxpori- 
mentally,  and  learned  precisely  to  distinguish 
its  qualities  and  attributes  by  words.  Form, 
number,  and  bmguage  are  the  elements  of 
knowledge,  the  principles  by  which  the  mind 
must  be  developed;  and  a  thorongh  acquaint- 
ance with  them  in  the  various  departmenta  of 
learning  constitutes  an  education.  Therefore 
mental  arithmetic,  geometry,  and  the  arts  of 
drawing  and  modelling  objects  of  beauty,  are 
OS  important  exercises  as  the  study  of  lan- 
guages. The  school  should  be  a  place  of  live- 
liness and  activity,  and  the  scholar  should 
have  opportunity  to  exercise  and  reveal  his 
power.  The  system  of  Pestalozzi  has  been 
adopted  in  the  Prusuan  schools  with  alight 
modifications,  and  has  exerted  a  greater  influ- 
ence than  any  other  on  teachers  in  England, 
America,  and  tbe  north  of  Europe.  His  system 
waa  modiOed  by  Felleoberg  in  bis  institution 


at  Eofwyl,  by  Jacotot  in  tbe  tuiversi^  of 
Lonvain,  and  by  Felbiger,  bishop  of  Sagan,  in 
the  schools  which  he  organized.  There  w«re 
combined  at  Hofwyl  an  agricultnml  institute, 
theoretical  and  practical,  a  rural  school  for 
the  poor,  a  anpenor  school  for  tbe  sons  of  the 
nobility,  an  intermediate  school  for  those  of 
the  middle  olasaea,  and  a  normal  school  for 
the  instruction  of  the  teachers  of  the  canton. 
To  FrObel,  the  founder  of  the  kindergarten, 
also  belongs  higb  honor  for  his  reform  in 
the  principles  of  education. — While  seoondtvy 
schools  have  a  long  history,  public  elemen- 
tary  schools  for  the  poor  are  of  modem  ori- 
gin. Although  government  regulations  cod- 
oermng  schools  had  long  existed  in  Pmesia, 
the  present  system  of  that  country  may  be  said 
to  data  from  1TQ4,  when  the  general  common 
la^  (flllgemeiTiet  LaTidrtcht),  which  waa  pro- 
parea  by  order  of  Frederick  the  Great  and  pro- 
mulgated under  hia  successor,  declared  all  pub- 
lic schools  and  institutions  of  learning  to  be  nn- 
der the  Bupervi^on  of  the  state,  and  eatablished 
regulations  for  their  support,  management,  in- 
spection, appointment  of  tetichers,  obligatory 
attendance  of  pupils,  &c.  By  the  same  order 
it  was  declared  that  teachers  in  "  the  gymnada 
and  other  higher  schools  have  the  character  of 
state  functionaries."  Tlie  constitution  of  1860 
declared  that  "  all  public  and  private  establish- 
ments  are  under  tbe  supervision  of  authorities 
rumed  by  tha  state."  Kotionsl  education  in 
France  may  be  said  to  dat«  from  18S8.  Prior 
to  that  time  many  institutions  for  secondair, 
superior,  and  the  highest  culture  had  beea  lib- 
erally supported,  but  tbe  educational  wants  of 
the  masses  had  been  greatly  neglected.  In 
\  18S1,  when  Guizot  was  minister  of  public  in- 
atmction,  Victor  Cousin  was  sent  to  Prussia  to 
study  and  report  upon  the  educational  system 
of  that  country.  As  a  resnlt  of  this  mission  a 
new  school  law  for  Franco  waspaosed  in  1818, 
many  features  of  which  still  remdn.  In  Eng- 
land until  recently  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  schools  have  l>een  left  entirely  to 
the  people.  In  1S34  the  government  began  to 
make  grants  in  aid  of  schools,  and  in  183S  a 
committee  of  tbe  privy  council  on  education 
was  constituted  for  the  distribution  of  the 
money.  The  most  important  atep  toward  ^v- 
ernmental  control  of  education  waa  made  in 
1870,  when  grants  were  authorized  for  tbe 
maintenance  of  elementary  schools  and  their 
partial  supervision  by  the  government  For  a 
more'detailed  statement  of  the  historical  de- 
velopment of  national  education,  see  Common 
Schools. — In  all  civilized  countries  education 
has  come  to  be  regarded  by  the  government  as 
a  leading  force  not  only  in  producing  the  beat 
results  in  public  intelUgence,  virtue,  and  citi- 
zenship, but  also  in  developing  the  physical 
strength,  as  seen  in  war,  and  the  material 
prosperity  of  the  nation,  attended  with  a  cor- 
responding increase  of  tbe  national  wealth. 
This  is  attested  by  the  advantage  gained  in 
agriculture,  commerce,  industry,  and  akill«d 
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labor  in  general,  b;  those  nations  in  which 
schools  of  HgricnltDre,  oommerce,  the  arta  and 
tr«deB,  and  other  speciBl  schools  have  received 
their  highest  developmeDt.  The  superiority 
of  the  Prussian  arms  has  been  attributed  not 
on]7  to  the  militarj  orgaDization  and  discipline 
of  that  coantrf,  but  also  in  a  lar^e  measure  to 
iU  magnificent  system  of  civil  education.  On 
maps  showing  the  distribntion  of  wealth  and 
illiteraoy  in  the  United  Statea,  the  maximum 
of  the  former  is  generullj  found  in  those  sec- 
tions where  the  minimom  of  the  latter  exists. 
And  BO  the  wisest  statesmen  and  publicists 
have  found  that  the  best  waj  to  diminish  the 
crime  and  pauperism  of  a  oommuuit;  is  to 
leaaen  its  ignorance.  Dr.  Wines  reported  in 
1869  that  06  per  cent,  of  the  convicts  in  France 
were  illiterate,  M  per  cent,  in  the  English 
county  or  borough  prisons,  49  per  cent,  in  Bel- 
gioio,  88  per  cent,  in  Switzerland,  40  per  cent. 
in  Italj,  and  86  to  Se  per  cent,  in  the  Nether- 
lands ;  while  in  the  United  States  the  percent- 
ago  is  about  22  of  the  totall?  ignorant  and 
^iont  60  of  the  very  deficient.  Ur.  E.  D.  Mans- 
field, in  diacDsaing  the  relation  between  crime 
and  education  (in  the  report  of  the  United 
States  bureau  of  education  for  18T2),  con- 
cludes; "First,  that  one  third  of  all  oriminala 
are  totally  aneducated,  and  that  four  fifths 
are  practically  uneducated;  secondly,  that  the 
propM'Iion  of  criminals  from  the  illiterate 
claMes  is  at  least  tenfold  as  ^eat  as  the  pro- 
portion from  those  having  some  education." 
Aooording  to  the  same  au^ority,  abont  SO  per 
cent,  of  paupers  in  the  United  States  are  to- 
tally ignorant,  and  about  13  per  cent,  of  illit- 
erates are  paupers.  "In  other  words,  the 
proportion  of  paupers  among  the  illiterates  is 
10  times  as  great  as  among  those  of  common 
education."  Dr.  Jarvia  of  Uasgacbosetts  has 
shown  that  an  important  relation  exists  be- 
tween education  and  health.  Dividing  the 
marriages  for  a  given  period  in  England  into 
claasss,  in  the  first  of  which  from  20  to  80  per 
cent,  of  the  women  were  illiterate  and  in  the 
second  from  60  to  70  per  cent.,  he  found  that 
14-05  per  cent,  of  the  children  bom  in  the  first 
class  died  nnder  one  year  old,  and  24'8T  per 
cent,  of  those  in  the  second.  These  and  other 
conuderations  have  recentiy  led  to  a  fuller 
recognition  of  the  right  and  duty  of  the  state 
to  provide  for  publio  education.  Hence  in 
France,  Russia,  Italy,  Great  Britain,  the  Uni- 
ted States  and  other  oonntriea,  radical  reforms 
in  the  system  of  education  have  been  iatro- 
dueed  or  agitated,  and  the  plan  of  compnlsory- 
education  for  all  children  of  school  age  has 
been  widely  extended  and  is  still  undergoing  a 
rapid  growth.  In  Prussia,  as  early  as  1T3S,  a 
deeree  of  Frederick  the  Great  required  parents 
to  send  their  children  to  school,  a  duty  which 
is  still  enforced  by  admonitions,  reprimands, 
tod  fines.  Obligatory  attendance  is  a  promi- 
nent feature  of  the  educational  system  oi  Aus- 
tria, Italy,  Switzerland  (except  in  the  four 
■nail  cantons  of  Geneva,  Schwytz,  Uri,  and 
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Unterwalden),  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden, 
and  other  European  states.  The  new  school 
law  of  England  simply  permits  the  school 
boards  to  enforce  attendance  of  children  l^e- 
tween  the  ages  of  5  and  IS  years;  while  in 
France  compulsory  education  is  among  the 
reforms  agitated.  In  the  United  States  provi- 
sion is  made  for  compulsory  school  attendance 
in  the  constitutions  of  several  states.  In  some 
states  laws  to  this  effect  are  now  in  force, 
while  in  numerous  others  the  highest  officers 
of  public  instruction  have  urged  Che  necessity 
of  such  laws.  Educators  have  osualiy  claad- 
fied  general  eduoaUon  into  three  grades,  pri- 
mary, secondary,  and  superior ;  and  the  schools 
of  all  countries  have  been  arranged  corro- 
apondingly.  The  lines  of  separation,  however, 
are  not  drawn  with  precision,  and  the  classifi- 
cation varies  in  different  countries.  Thus  in 
Enrope  the  primary  division  embraces  the 
lower  grades  of  schools;  the  secondary,  the 
coUegea,  grmnaaia,  and  BcaUeAuten;  and  the 
superior  the  onivorsities.  In  the  United  States, 
the  primary  diviuon  embraces  the  lowestgrade 
of  schools-  the  secondary,  the  academies  and 
high  schools;  and  the  soperior,  the  higher  in- 
stitutions of  learning,  such  as  colleges.  Some 
authorities  regard  colleges  as  within  the  second 
class,  and  assume  that  there  is  no  provision  for 
superior  edooation  in  this  country.  Outside 
of  these  grades  is  the  special  education  afforded 
in  all  countries  by  the  professional  and  techni- 
cal schools.  Perhaps  a  more  satisfactory  cla»- 
sifioation  would  be:  1,  elementary  schools,  in- 
cluding common  schools,  evening  schools,  and 
schools  for  tlie  blind,  deaf  aod  dumb,  and 
idiots;  2,  middle  schools,  comprising  colleges, 
gymnasia,  realschulen,  &c. ;  8,  professional  and 
technical  schools;  4,  universities, — The  plan 
of  publio  instruction  in  Prussia,  which  also 
prevails  generally  throughout  the  German 
states,  has  long  been  preeminent  as  the  most 
complete  aystem  of  national  education  yet  de- 
veloped. The  cardinal  features  of  this  system 
are:  1,  the  right  and  duty  of  the  state  to  es- 
tablish a  sufficient  nnmber  of  elementarj 
schools  for  all  children  of  school  age;  2,  the 
obligatory  attendance  of  every  child  between 
the  ages  of  T  and  14  years  at  some  elemen- 
tary school,  public  or  private ;  S,  the  specitd 
preparation  of  teachers,  as  far  as  practicable, 
for  every  grade  of  school,  with  opportunities 
for  professional  improvement  and  promotion, 
and  guaranbr  of  pecuniary  aid  when  sick,  in- 
firm, or  aged,  and  for  their  families  in  case  of 
deaUi ;  4,  a  system  of  inspection,  intelligent, 
freqoent,  constant,  aod  responsible,  reaching 
every  school  and  every  teacher.  The  superin- 
tendence over  all  institutions  of  instruction, 
private  and  public,  belongs  to  the  state.  For- 
merly the  supervision  of  the  schools  in  the 
lower  grade  was  held  largely  by  the  clergy, 
but  in  1872  a  new  school  law  was  paased 
looking  to  the  entire  separation  of  school  and 


church,  and  withdrawing  the  direotiOD  of  edu- 
cational matters  from  the  clergy  a 


s  such,  al- 
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though  clergTmea  may  be  and  are  appointed  by 
the  state  aa  school  BuperintendentB.  for  politi- 
cal purposes  the  state  ia  divided  into  11  prov- 
inces, which  are  subdivided  into  86  regencies 
(^Begierungibeeirhen),  and  these  again  into  dia- 
tricts(^!"iW«)andp8riahes((?«n«ini*n).  These 
divisions  are  also  adopted  for  educational  pur- 
poses.  The  anpreioe  authority  in  all  matters 
relatinj;  to  education  is  vested  in  a  minister 
of  public  instruction,  who  is  appointed  by 
tb«  crown.  Local  anperviaion  is  vested  in 
the  provincial  authorities,  who  have  general 
control  of  secondary  education,  including  the 
gymnasia,  realschulen,  and  primary  normal 
schools.  Each  province  has  a  Coniitloriwn, 
which  is  divided  into  two  sections,  one  for  ec- 
clesiastical  purposes,  and  the  other,  the  Sehul- 
eollegivtn,  for  edncational  affairs.  -  The  mem- 
bers of  the  latter  receive  their  appointment 
and  salary  from  the  crown.  As  a  general  mle, 
the  administration  of  the  school  fund  provided 
by  the  state,  ani  the  management  of  the  lower 
and  elementary  schools,  are  exercised  by  the 
olvil  goverameDt  of  the  province,  while  the 
SehvleolUgium  supervises  the  higher  schools, 
the  general  system  of  instraction  and  discipline, 
the  selection  of  text  hooks,  the  examination 
end  appinntment  of  masters,  and  the  examina- 
tion raf  those  who  leave  school  for  the  univer- 
sities. Immediately  below  this  is  the  church 
and  school  section  of  the  supreme  council  of 
the  regency,  presded  over  by  the  school  cotm- 
oillor  (Sekulratk),  and  charged  with  the  eiam- 
ination  and  appointment  of  teachers  in  the 
primary  schooU,  with  keeping  the  schools  in 
good  condition,  and  with  collecting  and  disburs- 
ing school  fiinds.  The  educational  ofi^irs  of  a 
district  are  intmsted  to  the  conncillor  of  the 
district  (L^ndrath)  and  the  inspector.  Finally, 
each  commune  or  parish  must  have  its  school, 
and  each  school  its  committee  of  supervision 
(Sehulrorttand),  consisting  of  the  curate,  two 
magistrates,  from  two  to  four  notable  persons 
of  the  parish,  and  its  inspector,  nsually  the 
parish  cleigjman.  In  the  larger  towns  and 
cities  the  general  management  of  all  the  schools 
is  intmsted  to  a  board  consisting  of  the  bur- 
gomaster (mayor),  members  of  the  municipal 
council,  pastors,  and  directors  of  the  higher 
schools.  There  is  also  a  committee  of  manage- 
ment for  each  school.  A  complete  plan  of 
inspection  existe  throughout  the  system.  Each 
of  the  heads  of  council,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest  civil  division,  is  appointed  by  the 
government,  and  has  the  power  of  veto  over 
the  acts  of  the  council,  Ixiard,  or  committee 
over  which  he  presides.  Thos  the  entire  school 
system  is  completely  under  the  control  of  the 
general  government.  In  case  the  funds  ari- 
sing f^om  endowment,  tnitaon,  &c.,  are  insaffi- 
cient,  the  deficit  is  made  up  by  local  taxation. 
The  rote  of  tnition  is  low,  generally  one  gro- 
Bchan  (3^  cents)  a  week  in  the  villages,  and 
from  10  nlver  groschen  to  H  thalers  a  montli 
In  the  towns.  Children  unable  to  pay  this 
amount  may  have  the  benefit  of  a  deduction. 


or  be  admitted  entirely  free.  Each  pariiii 
or  commune  must  maintain  its  own  school ; 
if  it  is  unable  to  do  so,  the  district,  the  prov- 
ince, and  the  state  share  the  expense.  At- 
tendance npoQ  the  schools  Is  obligatory  du- 
ing  school  age,  T  to  14,  and  is  enforced  by  ad- 
monitions, reprimands,  and  fines.  A  close  sa- 
pervision  over  the  examination  and  appoint- 
ment of  teachers  is  maintained  bj  the  govern- 
ment, and  no  teacher  is  appointed  until  hia 
moral  and  educational  qualifications  have  been 
proved.  Private  schools  may  bo  opened  by 
mdividuals,  bnt  they  must  be  under  sUte  sn- 
perviuon,  and  the  teachers  muat  he  examined 
and  receive  pennisuon  to  teach  from  the  gov- 
ernment auOioritiea.  The  schoob  of  Fmsna 
may  be  divided  Into  five  general  classes:  1, 
pripiary;  3,  burgher;  8,  EealichvU ;  4,  gym- 
nasium; G,  university.  Besides  these  there  ar« 
normal  schools  or  teachers'  seminaries  of  three 
grades,  and  a  great  variety  of  special  and  profes- 
fflonsl  schools  devoted  to  instruction  in  the  prac- 
tical arts,  and  the  application  of  science  to  in- 
dustry, the  liberal  professions,  aaA  tlie  fine  arts. 
In  country  or  smaller  towns  the  VolitiehaUn  ' 
combine  the  American  primary  and  gramnur 
schools;  children  enter  at  MX  years  of  age, 
and  remain  till  their  school  education  is  oon>> 
pleted.  In  the  burgher  schools  the  ooorse  of 
mstraction  covers  eight  years,  and  embraces 
the  ordinary  elementary  studies,  prominence 
being  given  to  religious  instruction,  mnmo, 
drawing,  and  gymnastics.  During  the  first 
three  yean  the  seics  are  taught  together; 
afterward  in  separate  schools,  except  in  vil- 
lages where  the  population  is  smolL  Geaer- 
alty  no  opportunities  are  ofiered  in  the  pnblio 
schools  for  the  higher  eduoation  of  girb,  ex- 
cept that  afforded  by  the  bother  schools ;  bnt 
in  several  of  the  cities  schools  have  been  organ- 
ized for  this  purpose.  Instruction  in  hooaebold 
work,  handiwork,  or  some  branch  of  trade,  is 
given  in  the  regular  course,  or  in  separate  d»- 
partments.    The  burgher  schools  are  of  several 

Erades,  the  highest  ranking  with  the  American 
igh  school.  The  realschule  has  a  " realistic" 
course  {Realia),  which  differs  from  that  of  the 
gymnasium  mainly  in  being  less  classical,  and 
which  provides  a  broad  course  of  education 
for  those  intending  to  pursue  commercial  or 
mechanical  occupations,  or  prepare  for  any  of 
the  special  schools  without  entering  the  nni-  . 
versity,  their  object  being  to  "prepare  by 
scientific  education  for  those  higher  vocations 
of  life  for  which  academic  studies  are  not  re- 
quired." Bealschulen  are  classified  into  those 
of  the  first  rank,  those  of  the  second  rank, 
and  higher  burgher  schools.  The  ordinary 
studies  of  the  realschule  are  Oerman,  French, 
English,  Latin,  mathematics,  geography  and 
history,  natural  history,  physics  and  chemis- 
try, mechanics,  drawing,  religion,  sin^ng,  and 
turning  or  gymnastics.  Stiidents  are  nsnally 
admitted  at  seven  years  of  age,  and  complete 
their  studies  at  16  or  16.  From  82  to  84  reci- 
tatjons,  of  GO  minutes  each,  are  required  eaoh 
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wMk.  The  highest  Beeondary  ingtitDtlon  is 
the  gTronasium,  which  is  intended  to  prepare 
■tndente  for  the  aaiverutj.  The  geoeral  plan 
of  iD»tniotion  is  fixed  by  the  state,  and  great 
prominence  is  ^ven  to  olassical  stadiea.  The 
coone  corera  nine  years,  stndenta  being  oea- 
ally  reoeived  at  9  or  10  and  gradnated  st  18  or 
19.  The  Bnmber  of  recitations  varies  each 
year,  and  ranges  from  25  to  82  a  weak,  eicln- 
sive  ot  singing  and  torning.  The  realgymna- 
sinio  has  a  classiool  and  a  realistic;  coarse  com- 
bined. On  the  completion  of  tbe  oonrse  in 
the  gymnasinm,  a  thoroagh  examination  (A6i- 
tarieaUnSiamen)  is  held,  which  the  sta- 
dent  must  pass  satisfactorily  before  obtaining 
the  certificate  (MaturitdtitevgniM)  by  which 
altma  admission  to  tbe  university  is  scoured. 
A  marked  feature  of  the  Prussian  system  is 
the  governmental  supervision  of  aniversity 
education.  The  nniversities,  of  which  Prus- 
sia has  ten,  were  in  most  eases  founded  by 
the  sovereign,  who  endowed  them  with  lands 
and  money.  Tbe  government  retains  supreme 
authority  over  these  institutions,  and  even  ap- 
points the  professors ;  It  siso  provides  for  de- 
ficiencies in  their  incomes.  Special  officials 
SOttratorai)  form  tbe  connecting  link  1>etween 
be  government  and  tbe  nniversitiee.  The 
German  nniversity  comprises  four  schools 
called  faculties:  theology,  law,  medicine,  and 
philoBophy.  The  last  named  comprises  lan- 
guage and  litenture,  the  matbematioal,  pbyu- 
cal,  and  natural  sciences;  in  short,  the  whole 
range  of  knowledge  as  conddered  independent 
of  the  professiona.  Tbe  course  of  study  is 
commonly  four  years.  Most  thorough  instruc- 
tion is  given  by  means  of  lectures,  and  exami- 
nations are.  held  for  degrees.  The  extent  of 
the  instmction  provided  may  be  inferred  from 
tbe  bet  that  nearly  400  distinct  courses  of  lec- 
tures, covering  the  entire  realm  of  science,  let- 
ters, pbiloBophy,  and  religion,  are  pven  during 
the  year  at  the  Frederick  William  university 
in  Berlin.  To  be  qualified  for  a  learned  pro- 
fession, or  for  employment  as  a  teacher  in  the 
higher  schools  and  njiiTersities,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  completed  the  university  course  and 
to  have  graduated.  In  the  German  empire  in 
1878  there  were  21  universities,  with  1,734 
professors  and  1S,858  students. — The  clas- 
sification of  schools  in  Austria  is  similar  to 
that  in  Prussia.  The  school  law  of  1869  pro- 
vides that  in  every  common  elementary  school 
iflllgemeint  VoUatehule)  at  least  tbe  following 
nbjccts  shall  be  taught :  religion,  language, 
arithmetic,  the  most  necessary  elements  of 
natnral  philosophy,  geography  and  history, 
with  partictilar  regard  to  tbe  country  and  its 
constitution,  writing,  geometneol  forms,  sing- 
ing, and  ^rymnastics.  Girls  shall  also  be  in- 
structed in  needlework  and  housekeeping. 
The  plan  of  instruction  is  determined  by  the 
minister  of  edncation,  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  provincial  school  boards.  Religions  In- 
stmction is  cared  for  and  superintended  by  the 
respective  cboroh  boards.    The  time  required 
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to  oonfplete  the  course  in  these  schools  is  ei^t 
years.  Tbe  obligation  to  attend  b^ns  with  the 
Tth  year  and  lasts  until  the  14th  is  completed. 
Parents  or  their  substitntes,  as  well  as  tlie  own- 
ers of  factories  and  industrial  establisbments, 
are  respoDuble  for  the  attendance  of  children, 
which  may  be  enforced.  The  law  provides 
that  "tbe  obligation  to  establish  schools  shall 
be  regulated  by  the  provincial  legislature,  on 
tbe  principle  that  a  school  under  any  circum- 
stances must  be  established  in  every  locality, 
where,  in  a  oircuit  of  one  hour's  walk,  on  an 
average  of  five  years,  more  than  40  children 
can  be  found  who  have  now  to  attend  a  school 
more  distant  than  one  Hour's  walk.  For  chil- 
dren inmonafacturingestablishmetitswhomay 
bo  prevented  from  attending  the  common 
school,  tbe  proprietors  of  such  factory,  &o., 
shall  Mtahlish,  either  by  themselves  or  in  con- 
nection with  other  manufactories,  separate 
schools  of  the  same  grade  as  the  public  sobools." 
All  schools  end  educational  institutions  founded 
or  supported  wholly  or  entirely  by  tbe  state,  by  a 
province,  or  by  munidpalities,  are  accesuble  to 
all  citizens  of  Uie  state,  without  regard  to  creed. 
A  well  oi^nized  system  of  inspection  extends 
to  every  srade  of  instruction.  The  institulJons 
for  secondary  and  superior  instruction  are  simi- 
lar to  those  in  Prussia.  Austria  has  4  univer- 
sities, with  (187S)  448  professors  and  6,882 
students.  The  institutions  devoted  to  educa- 
tion in  special  branches  comprise  theolo^cal 
seminarieB,  schools  of  surgery,  higher  com- 
mercial colleges,  polytechnic  schools,  nautical 
schools,  schools  of  midwifery,  of  mining,  of 
forestry,  of  agriculture  end  horticulture,  mili- 
tary schools,  conservatories  of  muwc,  acade- 
mies of  fine  arti,  and  a  school  of  industrial  art. 
— Tbe  rigid  supervision  exercised  by  the  gov- 
ernment over  Question  in  Germany  is  perhaps 
most  marked  in  the  messnree  adopted  to  secure 
efficient  teachers.  The  teacher,  Deing  trained, 
examined,  appointed,  and  paid  by  the  govern- 
ment, is  regarded  as  en  offlcerof  the  government. 
He  is  virtoally  exempt  from  military  service,  and 
is  entitled  to  a  pension  when  no  longer  able  to 
teach.  No  person  is  appointed  as  teacher  who 
is  not  in  good  standing  id  the  church,  Lutheran, 
Oatbolic,  or  Jewish.  The  teachers'  seminaries 
or  normal  schools  are  of  two  grades,  demgned 
fortbetrainingofteachersforthelowerprim  ary 
schools  of  tbe  rural  districts,  and  the  burgher 
andotberbigberschoolsof  the  cities.  Thereartt 
separate  schools  for  males  and  for  females. 
Each  one  oonnsts  of  the  profesaiona]  or  normd 
school  proper  and  a  primary  model  school,  or 
school  of  practice.  The  number  of  pupils  in 
each  school  is  limited  to  about  70,  who  are  ad> 
mitted  by  competitive  examination,  which  is 
open  to  all  over  17  (in  some  states  18)  years 
of  age,  who  possess  certificates  as  to  character, 
health,  natnral  aptitude,  &o.  Before  being 
admitted,  the  candidate  must  sign  an  agree- 
ment to  teach  for  three  years  after  completing 
the  oonrse  in  the  seminary,  or  to  pay  the  wbtde 
cost  of  bis  education  Hierein.    The  conrse  of 
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study  is  nmallr  three  years,  and  embrsMs  re- 
ligioaa,  mtelleotual,  and  industrial  inaimctioD. 
Frequest  examinatioDB  are  held  as  a  test  of  pro- 
gress. The  studj  of  masic  and  drawing  and 
practice  in  the  art  of  teaching  are  more  promi- 
nent features  perhaps  than  in  any  otlier  country. 
For  a  more  comprehensive  ednoation  of  teach- 
ers special  courses  are  established  in  some  of 
the  universities  and  teohnio&l  schools,  and  tbeir 
improvement  is  further  provided  for  by  means 
of  educational  jonmals,  libraries  for  teachers, 
periodical  conferences  for  teachers,  and  special 
oonraes  for  professional  improvement.  In  no 
other  country  baa  the  kindergarten  been  so 
anecessfuUy  established  as  in  Germany.  This 
institatioD,  oripnated  by  FrObel,  provides  for 
the  education  of  infants  between  the  nursery 
andtheschoolby  means  of  plays,  games,  stories, 
conversations,  singing,  and  other  simple  ex- 
eroisea  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  child. 
Hnoh  importance  is  also  attached  to  object 
teaching,  which  is  a  continnation  of  the  kin- 
dergarten, and  desired  especially  to  develop 
the  perceptive  faculties.  The  kmdergarten 
has  also  been  introduced  into  Italy  and  other 
continental  countries  and  the  United  States. 
Many  of  the  seminaries  of  Germany  for  train- 
ing female  teachers  have  departments  for  the 
preparation  of  teachers  for  the  kindergarten. 
Another  important  feature  of  the  (rerman  sys- 
tem is  the  numerous  schools  open  evenings  and 
Sundays  for  adults  who  are  nnable  to  attend  the 
ordinary  schools. — In  France,  as  in  Germany, 
every  grade  of  public  instruction  is  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  government,  which  acts 
through  the  minister  and  superior  council  of 
public  instruction.  This  council  under  the  late 
empire  conrasted  ofthe  minister,  three  senators, 
Ave  biahopa  or  archhiahops,  three  councillors 
of  state,  three  members  of  the  court  of  ap- 
peals, eight  inspectors  general,  three  clergy- 
men (Lutheran,  Reformed,  and  Jewish),  fivs 
members  of  the  institute,  and  two  heads  of  pri- 
vat«  educational  establishments.  The  schoob 
are  classi&ed  as — 1,  primary,  including  all  ele- 
mentary and  the  lowMt  grade  of  normal  schools; 
3,  secondary,  comprising  the  communal  col- 
leges, lyceums,  and  the  second  grade  of  normal 
schools ;  8,  superior,  comprising  the  academies. 
To  insure  a  high  standard  of  excellence  in  the 
sohoola  of  every  grade,  a  rigid  system  of  in- 
spection prevails.  Every  commune  is  required 
to  establish  and  maintwn  schools  for  primary 
instruction,  and  is  aided  by  the  government 
whenever  the  school  fees  and  local  taxes  are 
insnfBcient.  Instruction  in  religion  is  given  in 
all  pnbtio  schools,  but  no  pupil  is  obliged  to 
reoeive  instmction  in  any  creed  against  the 
wish  of  his  parents.  Private  schools  are  en- 
oonraged,  bnt  instmotors  in  these  must  pass 
the  examinations  required  of  those  serving  in 
Oie  pnblio  schools ;  and  the  proficiency  of  their 
pupils  and  their  general  management  are  sub- 
ject to  governmental  supervision.  The  ly- 
ceums are  founded  and  maintained  by  the  state 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  departments  and 


towns,  while  the  cotntnanal  colleges  are  fomid- 
ed  and  maintained  by  the  oommnnes.  The  ar- 
rangement of  classes  and  studies  is  fixed  by 
the  government,  and  is  the  same  in  both.  Su- 
perior education  is  provided  for  by  the  acade- 
mies, of  which  there  are  16  in  France  proper, 
each  constituting  the  educational  centre  of  an 
academy  district  and  embracing  several  de- 
partments of  the  country.  These  institutions 
corre8i>ond  to  the  universities  of  other  coun- 
tries, though  many  of  them  are  inferior  to  the 
German  universities.  A  complete  academy 
embraces  the  five  faculties  of  sciences,  letters, 
theology,  law,  and  medicine.  Only  the  acad- 
emy of  Paris,  however,  includes  all  these  facul- 
ties. All  have  faculties  of  letters  and  science, 
Ave  of  theology,  ten  of  law,  and  two  of  medi- 
cine. The  aflairs  of  each  academy,  including 
all  superior  and  secondary  inatitutiona  of  the 
district  properly  subordinate  to  the  minister 
of  public  instruction,  are  managed  by  an  aca- 
demic council.  Under  the  empire  this  con- 
sisted of  the  rector  as  president,  the  acad- 
emy inspectors  (one  for  each  department  m 
the  academic  district,  except  in  Paris,  where 
there  were  eight),  the  heads  of  faculties,  knovn 
as  deans,  and  seven  additional  memhers  ap- 
pointed triennially  by  the  minister,  and  in- 
cluding an  archbishop  or  bishop  of  the  dis- 
trict, two  ministers  of  the  Catholic,  Prot- 
estant, or  Jewish  cbnrch,  two  magisterial 
officers,  and  two  public  functiomaries  or  other 
notable  persons  of  the  district.  The  degrees 
conferred  by  all  the  faculties  are  those  of 
bachelor,  Ueentiate,  and  doctor.  Be^des  the 
academies,  there  are  numerous  institutions  of 
great  eicellence  in  France  for  advanced  edu- 
cation, among  which  maybe  mentioned  the  col- 
lege de  France  in  Paris ;  the  ieole  del  rikarla; 
the  museum  of  natural  history :  the  school  of 
living  orientallangnages,  with  chairs  of  learned 
Arabic,  vulgar  Arabic,  Persian,  Turkish,  Arme- 
nian, modem  Greek,  Ilindostanee,  modem  Chi- 
nese, Malay  and  Javanese,  Algerian  Arabic, 
Thibetan,  and  Japanese;  the  school  of  Athens, 
&c.  All  these  institutions,  vrith  the  cliief 
public  libraries  of  Paris,  are  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  minister  of  public  instruc- 
tion. In  like  manner  the  special  schools  are 
under  the  supervision  of  the  different  minis- 
tries. Thus  the  minister  of  war  has  the  euper- 
viaion  of  the  polytechnic  school,  the  military 
school  of  Smnt  Oyr,  and  the  cavalry  school 
ofSanmnr;  theminister  of  marine,  of  the  na- 
val school  and  the  schools  of  hydrography; 
the  minister  of  finance,  ofthe  school  of  wood- 
craft {ieolt  forutiire)  ;  the  minister  of  m 
household,  of  the  school  of  fine  arts;  the 
minister  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  pub- 
lic works,  of  the  schools  of  agriculture,  vet- 
erinary science,  arts  and  trades,  arts  and 
manufactures,  commerce,  mines  and  miners, 
&o.  Applicants  for  the  position  of  teacher  m 
any  of  the  public  schools  of  France  roust  prove 
their  qualifications  by  ripd  examinations  regu- 
lated by  the  government.     The  educational 
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sjrstera  of  France  has  recentlj  nudergone  aoma 
changes,  and  is  aow  in  a  transitional  state.  In 
18T1  Jules  Simon,  minister  of  pnblio  inBtmo 
tioo,  brought  before  the  assemblj  a  new 
school  law  which  had  been  approved  hj  the 
council  of  ministers.  It  made  attendance  npon 
the  schools  obligatory,  and  provided  for  the 
disfrancbisement  after  18S0  of  tiiose  electors 
who  have  not  attended  school,  or  cannot  read 
or  vrite.  Rules  were  lud  down  for  the  in- 
spection of  schools  and  the  employment  of 
teachers.  The  expenses  for  elementary  odaca- 
tion  were,  in  ttie  first  place,  to  bo  met  by  the 
monicipalities  and  the  departments,  and  aid 
to  be  granted  by  the  general  government  only 
in  extraordinary  cases.  In  every  department  a 
teacher^seminary  for  males  and  females  was  to 
be  estoftishod,  supported  by  the  government. 
Jnles  Simon  having  been  sacoeeded  by  M,  Bat- 
tue, tliese  reforms  have  not  l»eQ  realized. — 
The  English  system  of  pablic  instruction  has  un- 
til recently,  as  before  mentioned,  been  remark- 
able for  its  complete  independence  of  the  gov- 
ernment and.  want  of  national  organization. 
While  in  Germany  the  organization  and  entire 
control  of  all  schools  for  general  instruction  is 
assumed  by  the  government,  and  in  the  United 
States  all  the  common  schools  are  supported  and 
controlled  by  the  people  nnder  the  supervision  of 
the  state,  and  open  to  all  daases  without  charge 
for  tuition,  in  England  these  important  inter- 
ests have  been  left  to  individoals  and  corpora- 
tions. Except  the  paoper  achools  and  those 
belonging  to  naval,  militarj,  and  penal  estab- 
lishments, no  schools  have  been  organized  by 
the  goveroDient,  nor  lias  their  management 
been  vested  in  tlie  government.  It  has,  bow- 
ever,  made  conditional  grants  in  aid  of  popnlar 
edacation.  These  grants  were  of  two  kinds: 
1,  to  ud  in  establishing  schools ;  2,  annnal 
grants  conditional  npon  the  attendance  and 
proScienoy  of  the  scholars,  the  qualifications 
of  the  teachers,  and  tljc  state  of  the  schools. 
All  schools  receiving  grants  were  subject  to 
vearly  examination  by  government  inspectors. 
In  1870  a  new  school  system  was  established 
by  the  government,  which,  thongh  far  from  be- 
ing complete,  was  an  important  improvement 
npon  the  existing  one,  and  may  lead  to  a  com- 
prehensive system  of  national  instruction.  This 
measnre  provides  for  the  annual  grant  by  par- 
liament of  a  snm  of  money  to  secure  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance,  in  every  school  dis- 
trict, of  public  schools  sufficient  for  the  ele- 
mentary inatructton  of  all  the  children  resident 
therein  whose  education  is  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for.  This  fond  ia  administered  by  tlie  de- 
partment of  eduoation,  at  the  head  of  which  is 
the  lord  president  of  the  council  on  education. 
Two  classes  of  schools  come  within  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act ;  1,  elementary  schools,  which 
comprise  those  where  the  principal  part  of  the 
huitrnction  is  elementary,  and  not  including  any 
school  or  department  where  the  tuition  exceeds 
mnepence  a  week ;  2,  training  schools  to  qualify 
leacners  for  the  elementary  schools.    The  grant 
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is  given  annually  to  managers  of  schools,  and  ie 
intended  to  aid  voluntary  local  action  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  new  schools  and  the  maintenance 
of  existing  ones.  It  is  made  only  on  certain 
conditions,  the  chief  of  which  ere  that  no  child 
shall  be  rafnsed  admission  except  on  reasonable 

runds;  sectarian  religious  exercises  shall  not 
required  of  any  pupil ;  certificated  teachera 
must  iKt  employed  except  in  tbeevening  schools- 
and  the  schools  must  be  open  to  the  govern- 
ment inspectors.  School  boards,  composed 
of  not  less  than  C  nor  more  than  15  members, 
intrusted  with  seeing  that  the  provisions  of  the 
law  are  complied  with,  are  elected  in  boroughs 
by  the  burgesses,  and  in  parishes  not  within 
the  metropolis  by  the  rate  payers.  They  are 
permitted  to  enforce  the  attendance  of  children 
between  the  ages  of  6  and  IS  years.    Special 

{roviaion  is  made  for  the  election  of  school 
oards  in  London.  All  school  expenses  are 
Said  out  of  the  school  fund,  which  consists  of 
ies,  parliamentary  grants,  loans,  &c.  All 
children  whose  parents  are  nnable  to  pay  for 
their  edncation  sliall  be  admitted  free  to  these 
elementary  schools.  Under  the  new  law, 
schools  which  have  met  not  leas  than  400  times 
in  the  morning  and  afternoon  during  the  year 
may  claim  6*.  per  student,  according  to  the 
average  number  in  attendance  throughout  the 
year;  for  every  scholar  present  on  the  day  of 
examination  who  has  attended  not  less  .than 
IBO  morning  and  afternoon  meetinjp,  if  above 
4  and  under  7  years  of  age,  St. ;  or  lOi.,  if  the 
infants  are  taught  in  a  separate  department^  if 
more  than  7  years  of  age,  12«.,  subject  to  pass- 
ing an  examination  in  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic.  The  managers  of  evening  schoola 
which  have  met  not  less  than  80  times  during 
the  year  may  clum  4f.  per  student,  according 
to  the  average  number  in  attendance  throngh- 
out  the  year,  and  7*.  6i.  for  each  one  who  has 
attended  not  less  then  GO  evening  sessions,  sub- 
ject to  a  BuccessAil  examination  in  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic.  Provision  is  made  for 
the  individual  examination  of  students  upon 
certain  standards  clearly  defined  for  each  grade 
of  schools.  The  parliamentary  grant  to  popular 
edncation  in  Great  Britdn  was  £1,008,624  in 
1871,  and  £1,551,500  in  1872.  The  importance 
of  training  schools  for  teachers  is  recognized  in 
the  new  school  law,  and  government  aid  is  ex- 
tended to  this  class  of  institutions  on  the  same 
conditions  as  to  the  public  elementary  schools. 
Provision  Is  also  made  for  training  and  em- 
ploying "  pupil  teachers."  A  trainmg  school 
includes  a  college  for  boarding,  lodging,  and  in- 
structing candidates  for  teachers  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools,  and  a  practising  department 
to  afford  training  in  the  art  of  teaching.  Ad- 
mission is  by  competitive  examination  open  to 
all  who  intend  to  adopt  teaching  as  a  profes- 
sion, and  have  either  served  the  spprenticeship 
of  pupil-teachers  or  are  over  18  years  of  age. 
The  course  of  study  is  two  years.  To  obtain  cer- 
tificates teachers  must  be  examined  and  must 
undergo  probation  by  actual  service.    It  will 
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be  Dotioed  that  the  shove  described  sBperriBioiL 
bj  the  government  applies  onl7  to  the  lower 
grade  of  echooU  in  England  and  Wales,  and 
0DI7  to  such  as  choose  to  oomplj  with  the  con- 
ditions  laid  down.  Higher  instruction  is  af- 
forded by  the  great  bodj-  of  endowed  eohooli, 
inoloding  grammar  sohooU  and  colleges,  and 
bj  the  nniversities.  In  the  former,  which  are 
the  middle  schoolB  of  Eoglend,  stndents  are 
fitted  for  the  universities.  They  are  attended 
largely  by  the  wealthier  classes;  and  the  stu- 
dies are  chiefly  classical.  In  England  there 
are  the  universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge, 
Darham,  and  London ;  there  are  foar  in  Soot- 
land,  and  two  in  Ireland.  The  most  famous 
of  Miese  are  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  which 
have  been  richly  endowed  by  the  government 
andbyindivldn^s.   Both  are  oorporationsoom- 

Erisii^;  nnmerons  coUeges  (Oxford  S4,  Cam^ 
ridge  IT),  each  college  being  a  distinct  organi- 
zation with  its  own  governing  body.  Instnio- 
tion  is  administered  by  tutors,  and  examinations 
are  held  for  degrees.  In  1809  a  bill  was  passed 
bringing  all  the  ednoational  endowments  of 
England  nnder  the  svipervislon  of  the  depart- 
ment of  education.  The  educational  interests 
of  Ireland  are  nnder  the  supervision  of  a  board 
of  commissioners  for  natioeal  education;  but 
there  is  no  educational  division  of  the  country, 
and  no  public  tax  for  school  purposes.  Parlia- 
mentary grants  are  made  in  aid  of  popular  edu- 
cation on  certain  conditions,  and  a  vigorous  sys- 
tem of  inspection  by  government  commissioners 
Crevails.  The  parliamentary  grants  for  popu< 
ir  education  amounted  in  1B73  to  £480,890,— 
The  Swedish  system  embraces  the  usual  class- 
es of  schools.  A  /oli  ttola,  or  school  for 
the  common  people,  is  required  to  be  main- 
tained in  each  toeken  or  parish,  of  which 
there  are  more  than  S,000.  Instmctioa  is 
gratoitona,  the  schools  being  supported  by  di- 
rect government  grants  and  local  taiMiion. 
Children  between  the  ages  of  9  and  15,  who 
are  not  otherwise  receiving  instruction,  must 
attend  these  schools,  nnder  penalty  of  separa- 
tion from  tbe^  parents ;  hot  this  is  seldom  en- 
forced. A  prominent  feature  in  the  manage- 
ment of  these  schools  is  the  power  vested  in 
the  clergy.  Educational  matters  in  a  parish 
are  controlled  by  the  church  meeting  {hyrko- 
ttAmma),  which  is  presided  over  by  the  pastor 
and  composed  of  tax-paying  parishioners  who 
belong  t^  the  established  ohnrch.  Inspeotors 
ere  appointed  by  the  eccleeiastical  department, 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese  in  which  they  are  to  act.  In  the  se- 
lection of  teachers  special  regard  is  paid  to 
their  religions  sentiments.  Where  fixed  schools 
are  impracticable,  "ambulatory"  schools  have 
been  provided  for,  whose  teachers  travel  from 
one  farm  to  another,  instmctiog  the  children 
of  the  peasants.  In  the  folk  schools  promi- 
nence is  given  to  religions  instruction  (Biblical 
history  and  the  catechism),  drawing,  singing, 
military  exercises,  and  gymnastjcs.  There  are 
10  higher  folk  schools  designed  to  afford  a 


somewhat  more  advanoed  course  of  stad^  to 

children  of  the  common  classes.  The  stndies 
are  proposed  by  the  parents  and  teachers,  and 
determined  by  the  bishop  and  rector.  The 
state  annually  appropriates  1,000  rix  doUam 
rt26B)  for  each  school.  Tuition  is  gratnitouB, 
Between  the  folk  school  and  the  university  ore 
the  higher  elementary,  the  lower  elementary, 
the  pedagogical  schools,  and  the  normal  schools. 
There  are  81  schools  for  higher  elementary  in- 
■tructioD,  one  or  more  being  established  in 
every  «((/!  or  diocese,  sustained  by  appropria- 
tions  out  of  the  state  treasury.  Those  institu- 
tions afford  complete  preparation  for  the  oni- 
versity,  corresponding  to  the  gyranaaa  of  Ger- 
many and  tlft  grammar  schools  of  England. 
There  are  two  courses  of  study,  tbe^laesical 
and  the  practical,  and  seven  annual  classes. 
The  power  of  appointing  all  the  teachers  of 
these  schools  is  virtually  with  the  bishops. 
Each  school  has  a  principal  called  the  rector, 
who  is  assisted  by  about  five  lecturers  or 
teachers,  who  must  at  least  have  had  the  de- 
gree of  master  of  arts  before  appointment ; 
there  are  also  fi-om  seven  to  fifteen  assistants, 
who  must  be  graduates  of  the  university,  be- 
sides three  or  more  teachers  of  music,  draw- 
ing, military  tactics,  and  gymnastics.  £ach 
school  has  an  inspector  who  is  appointed  -by 
the  bishop.  The  usual  fee  paid  by  eaob  pnpil 
is  about  10  riz  dollars  (|2  60}  for  the  term  of 
eight  months.  The  lower  elementary  schools 
differ  from  those  above  described  chiefly  in 
the  number  of  classes.  Each  school  has  an  in- 
spector, a  rector,  and  from  one  to  five  assist- 
ant teachers,  all  appointed  by  the  bishop.  A 
small  tuition  fee  is  pud.  The  pedagogical 
schools  are  inferior  ta  the  lower  elementary. 
These  are  in  the  smaller  towns,  are  exclusively 
for  boys,  and  are  supported  by  appropriationa 
out  of  the  state  treasury.  There  are  nine  nor- 
mal schools,  seven  for  males  and  two  for  fe- 
males. Instmotion  is  gratuitoas ;  the  course 
is  three  years.  To  each  is  sttached  a  school 
for  practising  the  art  of  teaching.  The  privato 
schools  of  Bweden  are  under  the  same  inspec- 
tion that  the  government  requires  for  elemen- 
tary schools.  With  the  exception  of  one  semi- 
nary and  two  normal  schools  for  the  trdning  of 
female  teachers,  no  provision  exists  for  the  in- 
struction of  girls  beyond  what  is  afforded  in 
the  folk  schools.  Sweden  has  two  ancient  and 
famous  univerfflties:  that  of  Upsal,  with  100 
professors  and  tntors  and  abont  1,600  students, 
and  that  of  I.nnd,  with  76  professors  and  tutors 
and  shout  600  students.  In  the  former  the 
course  of  study  varies  from  three  to  six  years, 
the  faculties  being  the  same  as  in  the  German 
universities.  All  public  lectures  are  free.  Tiie 
other  educational  institutions  of  Sweden  em- 
brace folk  high  schools  for  the  instruction  of 
children  and  adults  in  business,  politics,  and 
the  duties  of  life ;  an  institution  for  the  deaf, 
dumb,  and  blind  in  Stockholm;  agricnlturol 
institutes  and  schools,  which  receive  some  aid 
from  the  government,  bat  are  principally  s^- 
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a  inatitnteandBchoolaforiiiBtmo- 
tion  iu  muntuuiiig  and  stockiiig  foreeta  ;  In- 
dnatrial  and  trade  scboola ;  Mhouls  for  drawing 
«iid  desiring ;  navigation  schools,  and  an  instl- 
tote  for  ship  boilding.  The  government  grants 
aid  to  nameroas  scientlfio  and  art  academies, 
a  medical  school,  two  veterinar;  inBtitntea, 
A  militarj,  and  a  naval  school. — Since  1814, 
when  HoTvaj  regained  its  independanca,  the 
BTstesn  of  education  has  received  careful  attea- 
ttoQ,  and  the  varioaa  reforms  in  it  attest  the 
deniooratio  ^irit  which  pervades  the  Norwe- 

fian  institutions  and  constitutes  their  strength, 
ts  edncationol  inHtitutiona  maj  be  divided  into 
five  clasaas :  1,  common  schools ;  2,  grammar 
and  high  achoola ;  8,  Latin  schoola,  and  com- 
bined Latin  and  high  schools ;  4,  the  univer- 
dty ;  5,  schoob  for  special  branches.  The  first 
claM  eomprise  common  schools  in  the  countrj 
and  those  in  towns.  The  former  include 
"lower  Hchoola,"  in  which  children  belonging 
to  a  circle  of  the  district  receive  instraction 
either  volontarj  or  corapnlaorj,  and  "  higher 
achoola,"  comprehending  several  circles  or  dia- 
tricts,  in  which  the  children  receive  a  more 
complete  edncatlon.  The  law  requires  that 
wherever  there  are  30  children,  legaUj  bound 
to  attend  acbool,  living  so  near  each  other  as 
to  be  able  to  attend  the  same  school  daily,  a 
commou  school  shall  be  eatahlishcd.  In  dis- 
tricts where  a  small  population  is  scattered 
over  a  surface  of  several  miles,  "  ambulatorj 
schools  "  have  been  established.  Where  even 
these  are  impracticable,  the  law  requires  that 
instrnctJon  ahall  be  provided  in  aome  other 
manner.  The  school  committee  is  empowered 
to  establish  schools  for  children  under  the 
school  age,  which  may  be  conducted  by  female 
t«achers,  and  also  sewing  schools  aod  other  in- 
dnstrial  achoola.  Manufactories  and  other  in- 
dnstrial  establishments  are  obliged  to  provide 
ft  Bchool  for  the  ehildren  of  their  workmen. 
The  establishment  of  lower  common  schools  ia 
obligatory  on  the  school  districts,  but  that  of 
the  higher  schools  ia  optional.  It  ia  provided 
tbat  th«ra  shall  be  at  least  one  coiAmon  school 
in  every  town.  The  branches  of  instruction 
In  these  are  almost  the  same  as  in  the  rural 
schools,  and  embrace  reading,  knowledge  of 
the  Christian  religion,  selected  parts  of  the 
reading  book  (which  ia  published  by  the  gov- 
ernment and  is  the  same  in  all  these  schools), 
chiefly  such  as  relate  to  history,  geography, 
and  knowledge  of  natnre,  singing,  writing, 
arithmeUc,  gymnastics,  and  military  exercises. 
Attuidance  on  the  common  schools  12  weeks 
annually  ia  obligatory  for  all  children  living  in 
the  conDtry,  from  the  8th  year  (in  the  towns 
trom  the  Tth  year)  till  the  time  of  their  con- 
firmation, unless  otherwise  instructed,  nnder 
peulty  of  line  and  separation  from  their 
parents.  The  school  committee,  however, 
may  allow  the  child  to  leave  school  at  the  age 
of  18,  if  anfticicntly  advanced  in  instnictjon. 
Once  a  year  apnblic  axaminntiou  of  the  pupils 
in  the  common  schools  is  held,  in  the  presence 
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of  the  pastor  and  other  members  of  the  school 
oommittee.  All  children  above  nine  years  of 
age  wliD  are  honnd  to  attend  school  muat  take 
(lart  in  it,  even  those  receiving  private  instruc- 
tion corresponding  to  that  of  the  common 
schools.  As  a  rule  the  primary  instruction  is 
free.  Each  mnnicipal  district  forms  a  school 
district,  and  has  a  school  fund  common  to  the 
several  circles  into  which  a  district  may  bs 
divided.  The  municipal  council  grants  the 
money  in  all  school  matters,  detcrmineij  the 
amount  of  school  expeDditures,  and  apportions 
the  sdiool  tax,  which  ia  sometimes  distributed 
among  all  the  families  of  tlie  district,  but  gen* 
erally  assessed  on  the  residents  in  proportion 
to  their  fortune.  All  the  school  districts  be- 
longing to  the  same  province  form  together  a 
higher  school  district  and  have  a  common  fund, 
A  normal  school  has  heen  estehlished  by  the 
government  in  each  of  the  six  dioceses.  Thef 
are  under  the  supervision  of  the  government, 
and  their  teachers  are  appointed  by  the  kins;. 
Connected  with  each  normal  school  is  a  chil- 
dren's achool  to  exercise  the  normal  pnpila 
as  teachers.  In  addition  to  these,  there  are 
smaller  institntes  for  teachers,  either  as  paral- 
lel classes  of  a  higher  common  acbool,  or  as  a 
higher  class  of  a  public  common  school.  The 
so-called  higher  or  civic  schools  differ  chicfiy 
fi'om  tlie  heat  arranged  common  achools  in  the 
addition  of  modem  foreign  languages,  and  in 
giving  a  inller  inatraction  in  other  branches. 
Some  of  these  schools  also  prepare  pupils  for 
the  university.  They  are  supported  by  the 
municipalities,  or  at  least  guaranteed  by  the 
towns  in  case  the  pupils  pay  for  tlieir  tuition. 
Host  of  them  are  exclusively  for  boys,  some 
for  both  boys  and  girls,  and  two  are  eiclumvcly 
for  (prls.  Many  of  these  schools  are  under  the 
inspection  of  the  superintendents  of  the  dio- 
cese, and  some  are  supported  by  the  ednca- 
tional  fond,  which  now  umoonts  to  more 
than  8,000,000  specie  dollars  (tfl,S35,000). 
This  fund  owes  its  oripn  to  the  sale  of  large 
estates  formerly  bequeathed  to  the  clergy  and 
churches.  The  Latjn  schools  and  combbed 
Latin  and  high  civic  schools  are  in  the  priu-  . 
cipal  towns.and  belong  to  the  state.  They  af- 
ford a  higher  general  education,  intended  to 
prepare  students  by  classical  studies  for  the  uni- 
versitj,  or  by  the  atudy  of  natural  sciences  for 
practicid  life.  The  greater  part  of  theae  schools 
are  partly  supported  by  contributions  from  the 
state  and  the  town.  Tb^  pupils  pay  for  tuition 
in  all  of  thorn.  Until  quite  recently  particular 
attention  has  heen  paid  to  the  study  gf  the 
classics,  but  public  opinion  has  compelled  a 
reduction  in  tboae  studies  and  a  proportionate 
increase  in  the  study  of  modem  languages  and 
natural  acience ;  and  the  old  Norse  tongue  and 
Enghsb  have  been  made  obligatory  studies. 
The  highest  instruction  is  afforded  by  the  uni- 
versity in  Christiania,  which  has  the  five 
faculties  of  theology,  law,  medicine,  history 
and  philosophy,  and  mathematics  and  naturu 
science,  with  about  GO  professors  and  1,000 
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sCndenta.  The  lectarea  are  gratnitone,  and  the 
students  are  not  bound  to  an;  fixed  term  of 
study.  Tha  speoia)  edacational  eetablisbioeiitB 
of  Norway  comprise  asjlnniH  for  vei7  emuU 
children  in  the  towne  and  Sundaj  schools  (for 
secular  instrnction),  which  are  chiefly  suppoiir 
ed  through  private  liberality ;  the  peasants' 
high  Bt^hools,  copied  trom  the  Danish  system ; 
ttgricnltural  schools  in  most  of  the  provinces, 
BUpportedby  the  state  and  the  various  districts; 
uantical  schools  established  by  the  government 
in  the  towns  along  the  coast  to  educate  cap- 
tains for  the  commercial  marine ;  a  military 
oollege  for  the  training  of  army  officers,  a 
naval  school,  a  military  high  school  for  the 
education  of  engineers  and  artillery  officers, 
and  a  school  for  engineers  recently  fonnded  by 
the  government. — In  Denmark  popolar  educa- 
tion has  been  provided  for  and  fostered  by  the 
government  for  more  than  800  years.  The 
general  control  of  this  interest  ia  vested  in 
a  minister  of  public  instruction  and  sub- 
ordinate fiuperintendent«  foi-  the  several  de- 
partments of  the  kingdom.  Each  parish  is 
obliged  to  furnish  good  primary-school  build- 
ings, with  teachers  for  the  instruction  of  chil- 
dren in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  the  Ln- 
theran  catechism,  grammar,  history,  and  geog- 
raphy. There  are  normal  schools  for  the  train- 
ing of  teachers,  which  add  to  these  primary  1 
branches  studies  in  mathematics,  the  natural  ' 
sciences,  the  art  of  teaching,  gymnastics,  draw ~  I 
ing,  and  musie.  About  six  years  are  devo-  ' 
ted  to  secondary  instruction,  the  studies  being  I 
similar  to  those  of  the  German  gymnasium.  In  i 
the  four  lower  classes  choice  of  studies  is  given 
to  students ;  in  the  two  higher  the  instruction 
is  divided  into  two  codrdinat«  divisions,  one 
devoted  to  philological  and  historionl  studies, 
and  tha  other  to  mathematics  and  natural 
science.  Old  Norse,  Danish,  French,  English, 
and  history  are  taught  in  both  divisions.  More 
than  TO  farmers'  high  schools  (Foltehffutoler) 
have  been  founded  for  the  purpose  of  elevating 
the  standard  of  education  among  the  rural 
population  and  making  them  acquainted  with 
the  national  history  and  literature.  They  are 
supported  by  private  means,  aided  hy  the 
government.  These  schools  have  also  been  in- 
ti'oduoed  into  Sweden  and  Norway,  where  they 
have  attracted  mnch  attention.  Superior  edu- 
cation is  afforded  by  the  university  of  Copen- 
hagen, founded  in  1476,  which  has  faculties  of 
theology,  law  and  political  science,  medicine, 
philosophy,  and  mathematics  and  natural  sci- 
ence. ,  Instruction  is  given  to  more  than  1,000 
students  by  about  80  professors  and  docents. 
— In  the  Netlierlands  the  plan  of  education  is 
threefold:  primary,  embracing  the  elementary 
schools  of  various  grades,  normal  schools,  even- 
ing schools,  &o.  ;  secondary,  including  the 
burgher  schools,  agricultural,  polytechnic,  and  | 
navigation  schools,  institutions  for  deaf  mutes  i 
and  blind,  schools  for  nurses,  snd  schools  of 
veterinaiT  surgery;  superior,  comprising  the 
nniversities,  athenfenms,  Latin    — ^--'-    — -^ 
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gyinnasia.  There  are  also  schools  and  acad- 
emies for  the  army  and  navy,  prison  schools, 
and  infant  schools.  EdnoationtLl  matters  ar« 
under  tha  control  of  the  minister  of  the  inte- 
rior. The  11  provinces  are  divided  into  89 
achool  districts,  and  these  into  communes,  in 
each  of  which  there  most  be  a  primary  school 
under  the  charge  of  a  local  board ;  and  each 
commune  of  3,000  persons  has  a  school  com- 
mission. For  each  district  there  is  an  over- 
seer, who  is  chairman  of  all  the  commissions 
within  his  jurisdiction.  At  tha  head  of  tho 
districts  of  each  province  is  a  provincial  inspec- 
tor, salaried  by  the  state,  whose  dnty  it  is  to 
superintend  all  the  schools  in  his  province,  re- 
ceive the  reports  of  district  overseers,  and  oaco 
a  year  to  sit  in  tha  council  of  provindal  in- 
spectors under  the  presidency  of  the  minister 
for  tha  consideration  of  the  general  interests 
of  primary  schools  throughout  the  kingdom. 
Each  commune  must  support  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  primary  schools,  or,  if  it  is  nnable, 
the  province  and  the  state  must  share  equally- 
the  expense.  Primuy  schools  must  be  open 
throughout  the  year,  excepting  on  holidays. 
Attendance  is  not  obligatory,  bnt  parents  are 
denied  aid  from  charitable  institntions  if  their 
children  have  not  been  instructed  in  the  ele- 
ments of  a  popular  education.  An  edncational 
society  has  been  formed,  with  branches  all 
over  the  country,  whoso  otyect  is  to  use  all 
moral  means  possible  to  induce  parents  to  send 
thair  children  to  school.  It  also  aims  to  seonre 
the  enactment  of  a  law  prohibiting  the  em- 
ployment in  factories  of  children  below  the  age 
of  12,  A  regular  school  fee  is  generally  paid 
in  the  private  and  public  day  schools,  but  in 
tha  oaae  of  poor  parents  an  exception  is  made. 
About  one  half  of  the  ohildren  attending 
schools  are  instructed  free.  Numerous  schools 
for  adults  are  maintained.  There  are  both 
public  and  private  normal  schools  and  normal 
classes.  There  are  three  government  normal 
schools ;  the  course  of  instruction  occupies 
four  years,  with  from  36  to  44  honrs  a  week. 
In  all  the  ptovinoes  of  the  Netherlands  there 
is  a  large  number  of  evening  schools,  kept 
partly  for  the  benefit  of  pupils  of  the  day 
schools  who  wish  more  extended  opportunities 
for  study,  and  partly  for  the  benefit  of  young 
persons  employed  in  stores  and  factories.  The 
plan  of  instruction  in  the  higher  burgher  schools 
embraces  the  following  studies :  natural  philos- 
ophy, chemistry,  natural  history,  mathematics,  , 
the  Dutch,  French,  English,  German,  and  Ita- 
lian languages,  political  economy  and  Rtatis- 
tics,  bookkeeping,  commercial  law,  knowledge 
of  goods,  commercial  arithmetic  and  weights 
and  measures,  general  history  and  history  of 
commerce,  general  and  commercial  geography, 
constitution  and  laws  of  the  Netherlands,  his- 
tory, geography,  &o.,  of  India,  penmanship, 
and  free-hand  drawing.  Among  the  other 
instituljons  for  secondary  instruction  are  two, 
one  government  at  Leyden  and  one  muni- 
cipal at  Delft,  for  the  preparation  of  civil  offi- 
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mn  for  Dotch  India,  affording  instractioa  in 
tbe  Javan  and  Ualsj  languages,  Mohamiuedon 
lav,  the  inBtitatioDS,  religiona,  geography,  his- 
toT7,  ethDolc^,  and  statistics  of  Datch  India. 
Holland  is  rich  in  educational  Inatltutiona  for 
tbe  ami7  and  navy.  Proviaion  la  altto  made 
fbr  inatructjcm  to  the  inmates  of  prisonH ;  and 
tbere  are  special  sohools  for  the  instrnction  of 
children  hetween  the  ages  of  4  and  6.  Supe- 
rior instmctioa  is  provided  for  hj  three  nni- 
versities,  Utrecht,  Leaden,  and  Groningen ; 
two  athentenmg,  Anisterdain  and  Devent«r ; 
and  55  gymnasia  and  Latin  schools.  Tbe  uni- 
venitiea  have  five  faculties  each :  theology, 
law,  medicine,  mathematics  and  natural  sd- 
encea,  and  literature.  The  athenvoms  have 
the  same  faculties  and  the  same  oonrse  of  in- 
struction as  the  universities ;  the  only  difference 
between  them  is  that  the  atheneeum  is  not  a 
gocemment  hut  a  municipal  institution,  though 
nnder  govermuent  supervision.  The  gymnasia 
and  Latin  schools  anord  a  classical  and  ma- 
thematical education  to  students  preparing 
for  the  universitiea  and  professional  schools. — 
Tbe  Swiss  system  of  popular  education  bears  a 
general  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Cmted 
States.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  national  system, 
but  each  canton  has  its  own  system  complete. 
The  administration  of  educational  affairs  rests 
primarily  in  tbe  cantonal  minister  of  public  in~ 
stmction,  aided  by  a  board  of  three  or  more 
members  elected  from  the  communes  or  seo- 
tlouH,  which  are  ttie  only  school  divisions  ksowo 
to  the  canton.  The  gradation  of  the  schools 
and  plan  of  inspection  are  essentially  German. 
The  communal  inspectors  report  to  tbe  ean- 
tonal,  and  these  to  the  minister,  whatever  re- 
latea  to  the  fulfilment  or  evasion  of  tlie  law  and 
the  general  condition  of  tbe  schools.  Attend- 
ance is  obligatory  in  al!  hut  four  of  the  cantons, 
nuleaa  it  be  shown  that  children  are  receiving 
equally  good  instmction  in  private  schools  or 
at  home;  and  even  then,  such  children  must 
undergo  examinations.  In  some  of  the  can- 
tons the  prescritied  school  age  is  from  7  to 
14^  in  others  from  S  to  16.  The  schools 
are  maintained  by  taxation.  Gymnastic  and 
military  exercises  form  a  prominent  feature, 
and  to  provide  competent  teachers  young 
men  are  sent  by  the  government  to  receive 
instructioQ  in  the  great  gymnastic  establish- 
ment in  Dresden.  Tliere  are  three  Swiss  uni- 
Torsitiee,  Bituated  at  Basel,  Bern,  and  ZQrioh. 
These  are  cantonal  rather  than  national,  and 
are  organized  after  the  general  plan  of  the 
German  nnivorsity,  but  are  of  inferior  rank. — 
In  Italy  all  matters  pertaining  to  education  are 
under  the  control  of  the  ministry  of  public  in- 
struction, which  has  six  divisions  or  bureaus. 
The  Brat  is  the  financial  borean,  through  which 
the  paymente  to  all  the  institutions  dependent 
on  IJie  ministry  are  made ;  the  second  has  the 
administration,  and  gathers  the  statistics  of  all 
the  institutions  for  the  fine  arts  and  antiquities, 
the  musical  institutions,  the  libraries,  archives, 
the  acieuUfio  and  literary  academies ;  the  third 
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hasthesnperior  instruction ,  nni  versitles,  schoob 

for  engineers,  schools  for  veterinary  surgery, 
and  astronomical  observatories;  the  fourth  the 
institutions  for  secondary  instruction ;  the  fifth 
the  institutions  for  primary  instruction ;  and 
the  Mxth  is  the  auditor's  office,  through  which 
also  all  communications  to  ond  from  the  royal 
court  of  accounts  are  transmitted.  Elementary 
education  in  Italy  has  been  very  backward,  but 
the  whole  system  of  public  instruction  is  now 
undergoing  a  thorough  reorganization.  The 
new  school  law  provides  for  elementary  in- 
struction to  be  given  everywhere  free  of  charge, 
for  obligatory  attendance  upon  the  schools 
under  penalty  of  fine,  and  that  no  one  shall  be 
appointed  to  any  state,  provincial,  or  communal 
office  who  cannot  read  and  write. — In  China, 
more  than  in  any  other  country,  with  perhaps 
the  exception  of  Prussia,  a  learned  education 
is  the  means  of  official  promotion.  Instruction 
begins  in  the  family,  where  the  boys  are  taught 
to  enumerate  objects,  to  count  to  the  number 
of  10,000,  and  to  reverence  their  parents  and 
ancestors  by  a  minute  ceremonial.  At  tbe  age 
of  5  or  e  tlicy  are  sent  to  school.  For  the  sons 
of  the  nobles  a  higher  course  of  instruction  is 
provided  in  universities  under  the  surveillance 
of  the  state.  One  of  these  exists  in  most  of 
the  large  cities,  and  the  most  advanced  of  them 
is  the  imperial  college  in  Peking.  Candidates 
for  admis^on  into  this  institution  are  required 
to  pass  a  strict  examination,  and  the  gradnates 
from  it  are  at  once  appointed  to  publio  office. 
The  education  of  girls  is  neglected,  bnt  the 
daugliters  of  the  wealthy  are  generally  taught 
to  read,  write,  sing,  and  sometimes  to  make 
verses.  For  a  more  complete  account  of  educa- 
tion in  this  country,  see  China. —The  new 
school  law  of  Japan,  when  oarried  out,  will 
secure  a  thorough  system  of  education  for  that 
country.  According  to  its  provisions,  the 
management  of  educational  affairs  throughont 
the  country  is  vested  in  one  central  authority, 
the  department  of  educotion.  For  educational 
purposes  the  empire  will  he  divided  into  eight 
grand  divisions,  called  collegiate,  which  will 
be  subdivided  into  266  academical  districts, 
each  to  contain  a  middle  or  high  school,  and 
these  again  into  E3,T0O  school  districts,  with 
one  school  each.  There  shall  l>e  appointed  in 
every  academical  district  by  the  local  autl>ori- 
ties  from  10  to  18  directors,  each  to  control 
from  20  to  80  schools.  Every  child  of  all 
classes  must  be  sent  to  school  from  tbe  age  of 
6  years,  and  continue  long  enongh  at  least  to 
finish  the  elementary  course.  There  are  to  be 
three  classes  of  schools;  great  learning  (su- 
perior), middle  learning  (secondary),  and  small 
learning  (elementary).  The  different  grades 
of  elementary  schools  embrace  common,  girls', 
village,  charity,  private,  infant,  and  evening 
schools,  and  schools  for  imbeciles.  The  com- 
mon (public)  schools  will  have  two  grades;  in 
the  lower  will  be  taught  spelling,  writing,  con- 
versation, vocabnlaries,  reading,  morality,  let- 
ter-writing, grammar,  arithmetic,  lessons  on 
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health,  oatVmes  of  geograpbr  and  of  natural 

hiatory,  and  gymnastic  eiercbes;  in  the  upper, 
the  outlines  of  history,  geometrj,  trigonometry, 
botooy,  chemieitry,  and  physiology.  One  or 
two  foreign  laogoages,  booUeopiog,  drawing, 
and  politicBl  oounomy  may  also  be  tanght. 
The  lower  grade  is  for  cliildron  between  6  and 

9  years  of  age,  and  the  tipper  for  those  between 

10  tmd  13.  The  secondary  schools,  or  acade- 
mies, are  intended  to  affonl  instruction  in  the 
ordinary  college  braiiches  to  those  betwseu  14 
and  IS  years  of  age.  In  this  grade  are  also 
agricultuTal  ooademies,  foreign  langaages  for 
those  preparing  for  commercial  pursnits,  and 
indastrial  academies.  The  superior  schools  will 
afford  instrnotion  in  the  profesdonal  branches, 
logic,  literatord,  law,  and  medicine.  Normal 
Bohools  will  be  establiahed  to  provide  teaohers 
for  the  public  schools.  Provision  is  made  for 
Bending  abont  180  atadents  abroad  to  receive 
advanced  instraction  at  tlie  expense  of  the  gov- 
ernment. In  every  class  of  schools  a  tuition  fee 
mnst  be  paid.  The  educational  funds  are  under 
the  exclusive  control  of  the  department  of  edu- 
oatioD. — In  the  United  States  the  regulation 
of  all  matters  pertaining  to  education  is  loft 
entirely  to  the  states,  each  of  which  maintains 
a  system  of  public  instruction  independently 
of  the  others.  These  sytitema  differ  munly  in 
details,  while  the  general  features  are  common 
to  all,  and  give  to  pnblic  instruction  in  the 
United  States  an  individuality  which  distin- 
guishes it  fVom  the  educational  systems  of  all 
other  countries.  In  each  state  instruction  is  pro- 
vided by  law  for  all  persons  of  school  age,  free 
of  all  charge  for  tuition.  Attendance  is  not  gen- 
erally obligatory,  but  there  is  a  rapidly  increas- 
ing tendency  among  educators  toward  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  right  and  duty  of  tbe  state  to 
educate  its  entire  school  population.  New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Michi- 
gan, and  Nevada  have  laws  requiring  parents 
to  send  their  children  to  school  during  a  speci- 
fied period  between  certain  ages.  Ihe  public 
Bohools  are  eatablisbed  and  controlled  entirely 
by  the  people  through  their  chosen  officers, 
and  are  supported  ohiefiy  by  voluntary  taxa- 
tion, but  partly  by  funds  derived  from  the  sale 
of  government  lands  and  from  the  gifts  of  indi- 
viduals. These  schools  are  entirely  indepen- 
dent of  any  religious  organization,  and  sectarian 
instruction  is  carefully  avoided ;  the  Bible, 
however,  is  generally  read  in  them  as  a  doily 
exercise.  Tlie  school  system  of  each  state  is 
adopted  and  nil  changes  therein  made  by  the 
legislature.  The  general  supervision  and  con- 
trol of  the  educational  interests  of  the  state  are 
vested  in  a  board  of  education  or  superinten- 
dent of  public  instruction,  who  are  generally 
elected  by  the  people  or  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor and  legislature,  and  receive  asalary.  Tbe 
powers  and  duties  of  tliese  officers  vary  greatly 
IB  the  different  states.  The  state  superinten- 
dent generally  has  his  ofBce  at  the  state  capi- 
tal, wliero  he  receives  reports  from  the  vari- 
ous school  districts  and  local  superintendents, 


oontinned,  how  many  childreo  hare 
attended,  what  has  been  the  eocceas  of  the 
methods  employed,  and  what  ia  the  conditicm 
of  the  schools  in  every  district.  This  infonca- 
tion  is  embodied  in  an  anmial  report  to  the 
governor  or  legislature,  and  dirtributod  among 
the  people.  The  superintendent  haa  also  a  sort 
of  judicial  sapervision  of  all  matters  pertua- 
ing  to  schools,  is  appealed  to  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  law,  and  acts  generally  for  tbe  Btim- 
ulation  and  advancement  of  education.  For 
purposes  of  local  government  each  state  is  di- 
vided  into  counties,  which  are  subdivided  into 
towns  or  townships ;  a  further  diviuon  of  tho 
towns  is  made  into  districts  of  a  size  snitable 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  school.  Of  these 
school  districts  there  are  11,860  in  the  state 
of  New  York,  and  about  187,800  in  the 
United  States.  In  each  of  them  a  school 
is  maintained  for  the  accommodation  of  «ll 
the  children  in  the  district.  In  each  district 
ofBoers  are  chosen  by  the  people  who  have 
charge  of  tbe  school  property,  employ  teach- 
ers, provide  fiimiture,  fuel,  and  sometimes 
books,  and  have  power  to  levy  taxes  to  meet 
any  expenses  that  may  accrue.  In  each  county 
there  is  generally  a  board  of  tmstees  or  one  or 
more  superintendents  or  commia^oners  of  pub- 
lic schools  chosen  by  the  people  to  look  after 
their  educational  interests.  Besides  theae,  tIb- 
i tors  or  inspectors  are  appointed  in  each  school 
district  or  town  to  inspect  the  schools  and  con- 
duct examinations  at  intervals.  By  tbe  above 
mentioned  officials  all  matters  pertaining  to 
public  instruction  are  administered,  embra<nng 
the  construction  of  school  houses,  the  choice 
of  text  books  and  other  means  for  instraction, 
the  examination  and  appointment  of  teachers, 
matters  of  disciphne,  the  best  systems  of  teach- 
ing, and  in  general  whatever  may  lead  to  the 
best  resnlta  in  public  instruction.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  general  supervision  of  the  system 
is  exercised  by  the  state,  while  the  details  are 
determined  by  tbe  subordinate  districts,  thus 
securing  local  responsibility  under  state  super- 
vidon.  In  the  larger  cities  special  provision  is 
usually  made  vesting  the  management  of  the 
schools  in  a  board  of  education  and  a  superin- 
tendent of  pa  blic  schools.  In  cities  and  thelarffer 
towns  the  public  schools  ore  graded  into  prima- 
ry, grammar,  and  high  schools.  The  schools  pre 
generally  open  five  or  six  hours  a  day  and  about 
40  weeks  during  the  year  in  the  cities,  but  a 
much  less  time  on  the  average  in  rural  districts. 
The  school  age  varies  in  different  states,  ranging 
from  4  to  31  years.  After  pasMug  through  tbe 
primary  grade,  where  the  ordinary  elementary 
branches  are  tanght,  including  frequently  vo- 
cal music,  thepupil  enters  the  grammar  school, 
where,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  branchea, 
music,  French,  German,  drawing,  natural  phi- 
losophy, and  chemistry  are  taught.  The  time 
required  to  pass  through  these  two  grades 
averages  about  eight  years.  At  this  point  the 
education  of  many  pupils  ceases,  while  others 
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ctmtinae  throogh  the  high  schools,  where  tba 
owirse  of  matruction  occupies  from  three  to 
fire  yesra,  and  embrsoes  general);  the  atioienC 
and  modern  languages,  the  higher  matheinat- 
ics,  philoeophy,  &c.  In  1872  statistics  were 
collected  hj  the  United  States  bureau  of  edD~ 
cation  showing  the  extent  to  which  mosic, 
drawing,  French,  and  Oerman  were  taught  in 
the  public  schools  of  oitios  contaimng  10,000 
or  more  inhabitants.  Reports  were  received 
fiom  140  cities,  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
ataAj  of  vocal  mauo  is  almost  universal  in 
•choola  of  all  grades^  bat  only  three  cities 
reported  instrnmental  music  as  among  the 
branches  bnght  in  the  public  sohools.  Draw- 
ing was  taught  in  all  the  schools  of  47  ciUes, 
in  the  high  of  4,  in  the  high  and  grammar  of 
12,  in  the  grammar  of  8,  and  in  the.  granmiar 
and  lower  grades  of  34;  making  90  cities 
in  which  drawing  was  reported  as  ammg 
the  studies.  German  was  reported  to  be 
tanght  in  76  cities,  viz.  i  in  all  tbe  schools  of  16, 
in  the  high  of  38,  in  tbe  high  and  grammar  of 
80,  in  the  grammar  of  4,  and  in  the  lower 
gradea  of  4.  Instraction  in  French  was  pro- 
vid«d  bj  73  cities;  it  was  a  regular  stndr 
in  all  the  schools  of  2,  in  the  high  of  68, 
in  tha  high  and  grammar  of  7,  md  in  the 
grammar  of  I.  In  some  of  the  eitiea,  and  ea- 
peciallj  in  the  mrel  districts,  the  same  schools 
are  attended  bj  both  sexes;  but  inmost  of  the 
larg«r  cities,  espociallj  in  the  higher  grados 


speciallj  provided  for  them.  In  all  the  schools 
pupils  pass  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  grade 
«ft«r  an  examination,  oral  and  written,  in  the 
studies  pursued.  These  ezaminations  are  aome- 
timea  conducted  b;  the  teacher,  but  more  fre- 
quently by  other  school  officers,  such  as  the  su- 
perintendent of  schools  or  a  member  of  the 
l>oard  of  visitors. — In  nearly  every  state  there 
is  a  normal  school  for  the  preparation  of  teach- 
ers; in  several,  three  or  four;  and  in  New 
York,  eight.  The  coarse  of  instmction  usually 
occupies  two,  but  sometimes  three  years,  upon 
the  completion  of  which  diplomas  or  certifl- 
oatee  are  conferred,  which  are  generally  ac- 
cepted as  evidence  of  qualification  to  teach  in 
the  public  schools  without  further  examina- 
tion. In  the  absence  of  such  certificates,  appli- 
o*nt«  before  being  chosen  as  teachers  are  re- 
quired to  pass  an  examination  conducted  by 
•chool  officers  appointed  for  that  purpose.  In 
many  states  the  system  of  examining  teachers 
is  very  deficient  In  California  a  great  ad- 
vance has  been  made  in  this  resp«ct.  State 
and  county  boards  of  examination,  composed 
exclusively  of  profeseional  teachers,  have  been 
organized.  The  system  embraces  written  ex- 
aminations and  the  issue  of  graded  certificates 
to  teach,  from  life  certificates  down  to  limited 
COrtiScat«s  for 'temporary  teachers.  According 


to  the  report  of  the  bnrean  of  education  tor 
1672,  there  were  101  normal  schools  in  the 
United  States,  with  778  instructors  and  11,778 
students.  Of  these,  4S  schools,  with  4fi4  in* 
struotors  and  7,167  students,  were  supported 
or  aided  by  states ;  2,  with  9  instructors  and 
IHS  students,  by  counties;  7,  with  72  instruc- 
tors and  B16  stndents,  by  cities;  44,  witli  248 
inatmctora  and  8,62S  stadents,  are  connected 
with  other  educational  institntioos.  In  6Q  of 
these  schools  drawing  is  taught,  and  16  have 
collections  of  models,  casts,  apporatuB,  and  ex- 
amples for  free-hand  drawing;  vocai  musiois 
reported  as  taught  in  74,  and  instrumental 
music  in  61 ;  4JS  possess  chemical  laboratoriei, 
52  phUoeophieal  cabinets  and  apparatus,  and 
S2  nave  cabinets  of  natural  history.  Model 
sohools  are  connected  with  67  normal  schools, 
and  70  confer  diplomas  and  certificates  upon 
students  completing  tbe  course.  While  there 
has  been  a  steady  growth  of  normal  instmction 
as  an  element  in  tbe  educational  system  of  the 
United  States,  the  present  provision  is  entirely 
inadequate  for  tbe  training  of  the  necessary 
number  of  teachers,  tbe  deficiency  being  sup- 
plied by  graduates  of  other  public  and  private  in- 
BtitnlioBB.  According  to  an  estimate  made  by 
the  bureau  of  education,  based  on  the  assam|v- 
tion  that  teachers  do  not  cootinnein  service  on 
the  average  more  than  three  years,  120,697  new 
teachers  are  annually  demanded  in  the  United 
States,  while  the  normal  schools  can  supply  only 
about  4,000. — Another  most  important  feature 
of  the  system  of  education  in  the  United  States 
is  the  numerous  conventions  and  associations 
of  teachers  and  educators  held  for  the  discussion 
of  all  topics  pertaining  to  education.  These  or* 
gantzations  ore  national,  state,  and  connty.  In 
many  of  tbe  states  county  institutes  or  teachers' 
aasocialJODs  are  held  at  frequent  intervals  da- 
ring the  year,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a 
higher  degree  of  efficiency  among  the  teaotietB 
by  means  of  lectures  and  other  forms  of  in- 
struction given  by  experienced  educators,  and 
discussions  by  teachers  themselves.  The  state 
organization  of  teachers  usually  meets  annu- 
ally, sometimes  oftener,  nnder  the  direction  of 
the  state  scliool  officers,  for  tbe  consideratioo 
and  advancement  of  the  educational  interestfl 
of  the  state.  The  national  educational  BS8oei< 
ation  is  composed  of  the  foremost  teachers 
and  educators  in  every  department  of  learning, 
and  meets  annually  for  tbe  discussion  of  what- 
ever may  tend  to  promote  education  in  any  of 
its  branches  in  the  United  States.  This  body, 
which  held  its  IBth  annual  seseioQ  in  1878,  com* 
prises  four  departments ;  elementary,  normal, 
superintendence,  and  higher  instruction.  Be- 
sides this,  the  American  institute  of  inKruction 
meets  annually  for  similar  purposes,  and  there 
are  other  national  educational  associations.  In 
tbe  United  States  the  plan  of  the  school  house 
is  recognized  ea  an  important  element  in  the 
system  of  educstion,  and  much  attention  is 
given  to  secure  tbe  best  models  in  regard 
to  light,  ventilation,  location,  and  other  de- 
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tails  affaotini;  the  health,  oomfort,  and  mental 
Activity  of  t£e  BtadeDt.  The  organization  of 
free  evening  schools  as  a  part  of  the  sjsMm 
of  public  instraotion  is  of  oomparativelj  recent 
origin,  but  the  growth  in  their  nnmber  and 
efflcienoj  has  been  marked.  Tbej  are  pro- 
vided ohiefl?  in  the  large  cities  and  manufao- 
tnring  districts,  and  are  intended  to  afford  jn- 
straction  in  the  ordinary  branches  to  those 
adults  and  others  who  are  prevented  by  em- 
ployment from  attending  the  day  schools.  Of 
the  141  cities  having  10,000  or  more  inhabi- 
tants that  reported  to  the  bureau'  of  education 
in  1872,  01  had  218  evening  schools,  with  1,SS0 
teachers  and  60,297  pnpils;  of  83  cities  with 
a  population  between  C,000  and  10,000,  T  were 
reported  as  having  11  schoob  of  this  class, 
with  20  teachers  and  666  Btndents ;  while  of 
108  cities  having  less  Chan  6,000  inhabitants, 
7  reported  9  evening  schools  with  312  pnpils. 
— In  addition  to  the  pablio  schools,  private 
schools  for  all  grades  and  classes  of  stadents 
are  extensively  encouraged  and  patronized.  In 
this  manner  many  denominational  schools  are 
supported,  especially  by  the  Boman  Catho- 
lics. Bo  fiir  as  the  state  is  concerned  in  the 
control  and  support  of  education,  pablio  in- 
atrnotion  is  generally  limited  to  the  common 
schools,  embracing  the  primary,  grammar,  and 
high,  including  academies;  and  beyond  the 
last  named  grade  means  for  education  in  moat 
instances  is  dependent  upon  individual  or  cor- 
porate provision.  Institutions  of  the  high- 
est class,  snob  as  nniveraities,  colleges,  schoola 
of  science,  &c.,  are  in  a  few  of  the  states 
m^ntained  at  the  public  expense;  but  in 
most  they  are  supported  by  income  from  tui- 
tion and  by  endowmonts  under  the  direction 
of  private  corporations,  which  are  exempted 
from  taxation.  Where  tuition  is  charged,  the 
rate  is  always  low.  Institutions  of  this  class 
are  (everywhere  protected  and  encouraged  by 
fkvorable  laws  and  charters.  No  definite  line 
of  classification  can  be  drawn  separating  nni- 
Tersities,  colleges,  academies,  and  seminaries 
for  advanced  instruction.  The  mode  of  or- 
ganization and  government,  and  the  system 
of  instruction,  are  often  the  same  in  an  acad- 
emy as  in  a  college  or  university.  Nor  is  there 
any  standard  of  requirements  to  determine 
whether  an  institution  shall  be  admitted  to 
either  of  these  classes.  Consequently  the  va- 
riety among  colleges,  for  example,  as  far  as 
concerns  the  endowment  of  the  institution, 
the  number  of  instnictora  and  pupils,  the 
extent  and  thoroughness  of  instruction,  and 
the  general  facilities  for  affording  advanced 
education,  may  be  so  great  as  to  surest  no 
comparisoD  or  similarity.  Uany  institutions, 
therefore,  assuming  the  name  of  college  or 
university,  are  insigniScant  in  comparison  with 
the  best  institutions  of  that  class.  The  repre- 
sentative American  college  is  a  corporation 
deriving  its  charter  and  powers  from  the  stste, 
and  supported  by  endowment  and  funds  arising 
£rom  gifts,  tnitJon,  &c.    Its  external  adminis- 


tration is  vested  in  a  hoard  of  overaeera  or 
tmstees,  some  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the 
state,  while  it  is  governed  more  immediatdy 
by  a  faculty  composed  of  professors  and  ia- 
stmctors.  The  chief  executive  officer  is  s 
president,  generally  chosen  by  the  overseera  <» 
trustees.  The  course  of  study  extends  through 
four  years,  and  embraces  the  ordinary  branohea 
of  advanced  learning,  such  as  ancient  and 
modem  languages,  mathematics,  the  scienoeo, 
philosophy,  It^io,  &o.  Students  are  admitted 
at  ti-om  16  to  18  years  of  age,  after  examina- 
tion. In  most  colleges  all  tiie  studies  are  re- 
quired, while  in  others  the  student  has  a  cboica 
of  different  branches.  Instruction  is  adminis- 
tered by  recitetions  and  lectures,  chiefly  the 
former.  Written  and  oral  examinations  are 
frequent,  and  annual  written  examinationa  are 
held  08  a  condition  of  passing  from  a  lower 
to  a  higher  class,  there  being  four  olaases  in 
all.  Degrees  are  conferred  upon  those  stndenta 
who  pass  a  successful  written  examination 
which  is  frequentiy  limited,  however,  to  the 
studies  of  the  last  year  of  the  oonrse.  Dis- 
cipline and  attention  to  study  are  secured  by  ft 
graded  system  of  marks  of  merit  and  demerit. 
Many  of  these  institutions  have  various  ftinds 
for  indigent  and  meritorious  students,  consist- 
ing of  prizes,  loans,  scholarships.  Sec,  arising 
from  ^fts  by  individuals.  In  some  oases  a 
student  may  defray  the  expenses  of  his  educa- 
tion from  these  sources.  The  degree  nsuallT' 
conferred  at  groduatioa  is  that  of  bachelor  (A. 
B.),  while  the  master's  degree  (A.  M.)  is  con- 
ferred three  years  later,  the  only  condition  ex- 
cept at  Harvard  being  the  payment  of  a  fee. 
Thedegreeofbachelorin  the  various  profession- 
al and  scientific  departments  is  also  conferred, 
while  doctor  of  divinity  (D.  D.)  jnd  doctor  of 
laws  (LL.  D.)  are  granted  as  honorary  degrees. 
In  the  United  Stat«s  there  is  no  university  or 
□nlversity  instruction  according  to  the  Euro- 
pean clas^catlon,  especially  that  adopted  in 
Qflrmony.  There  are,  however,  more  than  100 
organizations  that  assume  that  title,  which 
may  be  divided  iuto  three  general  classes;  de- 
nominational universities,  founded  and  man- 
aged by  religions  sects ;  non-seotarian,  which, 
though  in  iJie  main  independent,  are  partly 
endowed  and  controlled  by  tiie  state ;  and  those 
originally  founded  and  wholly  controlled  by 
the  state.  Several  institutions,  however,  par- 
tafee  of  the  university  character,  such  as  Har- 
vard and  Cornell  universities  and  Yale  and 
Columbia  colleges,  whose  organizations  em- 
brace, besides  the  academic  department,  pro- 
fessional and  technical  schools  with  numerous 
professorships,  libraries,  museums,  collections, 
apparatus,  &o,,  fur  the  moat  advanced  instrao- 
tion. The  oldest  and  most  completely  devel- 
oped institution  of  this  class  is  Harvard  uni- 
versity in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  which  may  be 
taken  as  a  representative  of  the  most  advanced 
instruction  anbrdod  in  the  United  States.  It 
embraces  an  academic  department,  with  a  fonr 
years'  course  of  study ;  a  divinity  schoid,  three 
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jtan;  s  Iaw  Khool,  two  7eiin;  a  Ecientifio 
■chool,  with  «  four  fears'  coarHs  in  civil  and 
topogn^hical  engiDeering,  three  jeara'  cooraes 
JD  practical  and  theoretical  chemiatry,  in  nata- 
ral  history,  and  in  matbematics,  phjaics,  and 
utronomj,  beudea  teachera'  conrses  of  one 
7«ar  and  iDBtmction  for  advanced  atndents ;  'a 
tchool  of  mining  and  practical  geology,  with  a 
tOar  years'  course;  mcnlical  achool,  three  jeara; 
an  astronomical  observatory,  with  special  in- 
itnictioD;  a  dental  achool;  a  school  of  agricul- 
ture and  horticultnre;  a  masenm  of  oompara- 
tiTo  zoology ;  and  the  Peabody  musenm  of 
American  Rrchnology  and  ethnology.  (See 
Harvabd  nNivEBBTTT.) — The  United  BtAtes 
gOTemment  exercises  no  oontrol  over  pablio 
edacation,  and  makes  no  regular  proviaion  for 
its  support,  except  that  military  instrnction  is 
afforded  at  West  Point,  K.  Y.,  in  a  foar  years' 
course,  and  also  at  the  school  of  artillery,  For- 
tress Monroe,  Va.,  and  naval  instruction  at 
Annapolis,  Hd.,  free  of  ohai^.  These  inati- 
tationa  are  wholly  supported  and  controlled 
by  the  ^neral  government,  and  are  int«nded 
to  provide  trained  otBoers  for  the  army  and 
navy.  Liberal  aid,  however,  has  been  extend- 
ed by  congress  for  purposes  of  edaoation,  by 
vsriona  grants  of  l^d  dating  aa  far  hack  as 
1808.  The  land  granted  or  reserved  for  com- 
mon schoola  and  nniveraities  amounts  to  about 
98,000,000  acres,  in  addition  to  which  7,830,- 
000  acres  were  reserved  hy  act  of  congrees 
passed  July  2,  1862,  granting  to  the  several 
states  and  territories  30,000  acres  for  each  sen- 
ator and  representative  in  congress,  to  provide 
"  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agrionltnre  and  the 
mechanic  arts."  The  organization  and  man- 
agement of  these  institutions  are  tranaferred  to 
the  respective^tates  on  certain  conditions.  In 
almost  every  state  the  funds  thus  realized  have 
been  added  to  those  of  aome  existing  inetitn- 
tion  in  order  that  better  results  may  be  ob- 
tained by  the  concentration  of  resources;  but 
in  such  cases  the  government  fHiods  must  be 
devoted  to  the  apecial  stndies  for  which  they 
were  intended.  In  1867  an  important  step, 
growing  out  of  the  nunierons  inquiries  and  de- 
niands  by  foreign  educators  and  others  for  in- 
formation and  statistJCB  concerning  education 
in  the  Cnited  States,  was  taken  by  oongress  in 
the  eetablisfament  of  a  department,  now  called 
the  barean  of  education, "  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  such  statiatics  and  facts  as  shall  show 
the  condition  and  progress  of  education  in  the 
several  states  and  territories,  and  of  diffuung 
SDcb  information  respeotiog  the  o^anization 
and  management  of  school  systems  and  meth- 
ods of  teaching  as  shall  aid  the  people  of  the 
United  State!  in  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  efficient  school  systems,  and  other- 
*'ise  promote  the  oaoae  of  edacatiou  through- 
out the  country."  At  the  head  of  this  bureau 
is  a  commisHoner  who  makes  an  annual  report 
to  congress,  which  is  printed  for  gratuitous 
popular  distribution.  This  report  uma  to  pre- 
sent full  iuformatioD  oonoernmg  all  the  educa- 
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tiouol  Institutions  in  the  different  states  and 

cities,  and  all  educational  forces,  such  as  libra- 
ries, museums,  newspapers,  and  periodicals. 
It  alao  presents  a  summary  of  the  l^st  educa- 
tional information  and  statistics  of  all  paria  of 
the  world,  end  contains  articles  on  various  sub- 
jects connected  with  education.  The  bureau 
also  publishes  in  pamphlet  form  reports  on 
education  in  different  countries.  According 
to  this  authority,  the  total  school  population 
of  the  84  states  and  7  territories  reporting 
in  1872  was  12,828,847,  and  the  enrollment 
7,879,65S.  In  28  states  and  4  territories  re- 
porting, the  average  attendance  was  4,110,- 
625.  The  number  not  registered  in  34  states 
and  6  territories  reportmg  was  4,608,808. 
There  were  attending  private  schools  in  IB 
states  and  S  territories  &&4,283.  The  number 
of  teachers  reported  in  38  States  and  7  terri- 
tories was  217,289.  The  total  income  in  all 
the  states  and  territories  from  which  it  is  re- 
ported was  172,680,200,  of  which  $65,880,790 
were  from  taxation ;  total  expenditure  for  edn- 
cationnl  purposes,  $70,891,081.  In  81  states 
having  a  permanent  school  fund  the  total 
amount  was  reported  at  t6Si650,572.  Of  S2S 
cities  m  the  United  States,  296  reported  ttteir 
school  population  at  3,133,880;  in  318,  the 
enrollment  was  1,215,807;  in  298,  the  average 
attendance  was  787,860;  in  202,  the  number 
of  schools  is  reported  at  7,017;  and  in  815,  the 
nnmber  of  teachers  at  28,104,  The  following 
summary  of  educational  institutions  in  the 
United  States  is  reported  by  the  burean  of 
education  for  1872: 
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From  the  United  States  census  for  1870  it  ap- 
pears that  of  the  17,880,784  persons  between 
5  and  24  years  of  age  inclusive,  7,209,088,  or 
more  than  one  third,  were  receiving  instruction. 
As  the  nnmber  over  21  nnder  instruction  mast 
be  very  limited,  nearly  one  half  of  tlie  popula- 
tion between  5  and  20  years  of  age,  inclu«ve 
{14,507,ft58},  are  reported  to  be  in  institutions 
of  learning.    The  total  number  of  inatnicfors 
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ms  281,043,  of  whom  9S,SS9  were  niAlei  and 
137,718  fenialeB.  The  total  wealth  of  the  eoan- 
tr;  wu  180,068,618,607;  the  total  income  of 
BcJiools,  which  may  tiao  be  taken  as  the  total 
expenditure,  was  (96,402,736.  Of  this  amount 
t&,668,79S  waa  from  endowment,  161,746,089 
fhtra  bLxation  and  pnblic  funds,  and  $29,992,- 
902  from  other  BOnrceH,  inoluding  taition.  In 
the  United  States  more  than  17  per  cent,  of  the 
adult  males  and  38  per  cent,  of  the  adult  females 
are  illiternte.  In  a  total  population  of  88,- 
668,871,  4,628,084  persona  10  years  of  sge  and 
over  could  not  read,  and  6,869,144,  10  jeerH  of 
affe  and  over  were  unable  to  write,  including 
777,873  of  foreign  birth  and  2,788,689  colored^ 
It  will  thus  be  Been  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
illiteracy  is  due  to  those  who  prior  to  the  civil 
war  were  slaves,  a  fact  which  is  further  illns- 
trated  by  a  map  published  by  tiie  census  to 
show  the  distribution  of  illiteracy  by  stat«s. 
The  following  statement  of  illiteracy  has  been 
compiled  by  the  bureau  of  education  from  the 
census  of  IBTO: 
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— Priffeiiumal  Edueatioa.  The  syatem  of  pro- 
fesdonal  education  in  the  United  States,  so  far 
as  there  is  any  system.  Is  greatly  inferior  to 
that  of  continental  Europe.  There  instruction 
in  medicine,  law,  and  theology  is  usually  pro- 
vided by  faculties  of  the  university,  and  is  con- 
Beqaently  regulated  by  the  government.  The 
conditions  of  admission  and  graduation  are  auch 
as  to  secure  thorough  training.  In  the  United 
States  professional  schools  sometimes  form  de- 
partments of  colleges,  but  are  frequently  inde- 
pendent of  other  educational  institntions,  and 
usually  of  the  government.  The  courses  of 
study  are  shorter  and  less  thorough  than  in 
Europe,  while  the  requirements  for  admission 
and  graduation  are  far  less.  The  requisites  for 
admission  to  American  medical  schools,  where 
any  eitst^  can  generally  be  met  by  the  prepara- 
tion received  in  a  common  school  or  academjr. 


The  nsnal  course  of  study  is  three  yearn,  in 
which  are  included  at  least  two  courses  of 
lectures,  when  tlie  student  receives  the  degree 
of  H.  D.  In  Italy  the  applicant  for  admission 
to  the  medical  school  must  have  completed  the 
studies  of  the  lycenm — Greek,  Latin,  and  Itolf  an 
literature,  history  and  geography,  philosophy; 
chemistry,  mathematics,  natural  history,  me- 
chanics, and  gymnastics.  The  term  of  study 
is  six  years.  In  France  the  standard  of  od- 
misnon  is  even  higher ;  and  to  obtain  the  de- 
gree of  doctor,  which  alone  secures  the  priv- 
ilege of  fHitl  practice  in  medicine  and  surgery 
anywhere  in  France,  the  student  must  have 
completed  a  four  years'  course  in  one  of  the 
great  faculties,  or  the  courses  in  an  ieeia  pri- 

iiaratoirt  tor  three  and  a  half  years,  and  at 
east  one  annual  course  in  a  fixinlty  of  medi- 
cine ;  spent  two  years  in  a  hospital  near  tfae 
faculty  or  preparatory  school;  and  trndergooe 
three  annual  examinations  and  five  on  the 
completion  of  his  stndiea,  besides  preparing  a 
satisfactory  thesis.  The  schools  for  educating 
physicians  and  surgeons  for  the  army  and 
navy  are  under  the  direct  management  of  the 
government  In  Austria  a  certificate  of  the 
gymnasium  is  essential  for  admission  to  the 
medical  schools ;  and  a  fonr  years'  course  of 
study,  confined  almost  exclusively  to  strictly 
professional  branches,  is  requisite  for  admission 
to  the  final  examinations  which  all  candidates 
for  the  doctorate  must  pose.  The  course  of 
study  in  the  m«dieiiii»eh-ehirurffUch»  Faeultdt 
of  the  roya!  nniveraity  in  Vienna,  the  greatest 
school  of  medicine  in  Austria,  and  in  some 
respects  the  greatest  in  Europe,  compriaes  10 
semi-annual  courses,  in  each  of  which  nearly 
100  courses  of  lectures  and  practical  exerdses, 
coraprisiag  not  less  than  B,000Jeasons  of  one 
honr  each  in  every  branch  of  medicine  and 
nearly  every  disease  within  the  range  of  med- 
ical practice,  are  given  by  SS  full  profeeeora, 
19  assistant  professors,  and  89  Privatdoeenten. 
The  collections,  museums,  libraries,  laborato- 
ries, botanical  gardens.  Ax,,  constitute  an  array 
of  material  aids  no  less  remarkable;  while 
the  general  hospital,  with  its  numerous  di- 
visions for  all  the  important  classes  of  disease, 
its  thousands  of  beds,  and  superior  facilities 
for  a  dozen  or  more  distinct  clinics  oh  a  large 
scale,  surpasses  oil  others  in  the  world.  The 
Pruswan  system  of  medical  education  is  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  Austria.  In  Great  Britain  ad- 
mission to  the  medical  schools  is  preceded  by 
a  thorough  examination.  The  course  of  ia- 
Btmction  is  fonr  years,  two  of  which  mnat 
have  been  spent  in  attending  the  medical  and 
surgical  practice  of  a  general  hospital  having 
not  less  than  80  patients, — In  the  Italian  tmi- 
versities  a  student  is  required  to  study  law  for 
five  years  in  order  to  obtain  the  degree  ot 
doctor,  and  as  a  condition  of  admission  be 
must  possess  the  etrtificate  di  lieerua  (equiva- 
lent to  an  American  A.  B.),  and  pass  an  oral 
and  written  examination  in  ItaHan  and  Lette 
literature,  ancient  and  modern  history,  tutd 
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moral  phUoaophj.  There  are  31  facilities  of 
fiiuri^rudmua,  witli  an  average  of  16  full  pro- 
feaaon,  and  in  Bome  oases  houoruy  and  ex- 
traordinary profeseore.  There  are  also  speoiaj 
coOTWta  in  010117  t>f  ^^^  facaltiee.  At  tbe  con- 
chiatoD  of  the  first  three  years  of  stadj  the 
decree  of  bachelor  in  law  ia  conferred  ;  at  the 
end  of  the  fourth  year,  the  degree  of  lieentiate ; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  fifth,  the  diploma  of  doc- 
tor. In  Franca  there  are  11  faculties  of  law, 
with  9S  chairs.  Ab  in  Italy,  l^al  instmotion 
ia  nnder  control  of  the  state,  and  the  d^rees 
and  the  general  regolations  goTemiog  adroia- 
sion  are  the  same  in  both  countries.  No  per- 
ttai  in  France  is  admitted  to  tbe  courses  pre- 
scribed for  any  degree  onless  a  graduate  in 
the  art«.  No  one  can  practise  as  a  barrister 
(oMKot)  withont  the  degree  of  licentiate  of 
law,  or  as  a  solicitor  (aeaui)  without  the  e«rtt- 
JUat  de  eapaeiU  ea  droit.  To  obtain  the  de- 
gree of  bachelor,  which  entitles  the  holder 
merely  to  practise  as  a  solidtor,  the  candidate 
must  ooiiiplet«  the  courses  of  the  first  two 
yeltfl  and  undergo  examinations  in  the  Insti- 
Xutes  of  Jastinian  and  the  Oode  Napoleon,  the 
penal  code,  and  the  codes  of  civil  procedure 
and  of  criminal  instniotion.  The  degree  of 
liocotiate  is  conferred  only  upon  those  who 
hare  received  the  degree  of  bachelor,  have 
completed  the  third  year's  eourse  of  study  in  a 
faculty  q(  law,  and  have  passed  examinations 
in  tbe  Code  Napoleon  and  the  codes  of  com- 
merce and  of  adjuinistratiTe  law,  besides  de- 
fending a  thesis  on  questions  of  Roman  and 
French  law.  To  obtain  the  degree  of  doctor  in 
law  it  ia  neceesary  to  be  a  licentiate,  to  com- 
plete the  fonr  jenrg'  course  of  study,  and  to 
Ctwo  examinations  on  Roman,  French,  and 
mational  law.  For  those  who  design  to 
practise  in  a  anbordioate  capadty,  as  mere 
solicitors^  notaries  public,  Ao.,  a  eerWUat  de 
eapaciti  m  droit  is  granted  at  tbe  end  of  one 
year'a  atadj,  embracing  the  first  and  second 
years'  course*  in  the  Code  Napoleon  and  the 
oodea  of  civil  and  criminal  procedure.  In  the 
German  empire  law  is  taught  in  the  nniver- 
atiea,  which  have  80  faonlties  of  law  and 
about  800  pnrfbssora.  The  degree  of  doctor  is 
the  only  one  ooa&rred ;  the  term  of  stady  is 
fear  yeara.     Xhe  MaturitdUuiianim  (corre- 

rding  to  the  American  A.  B.)  granted  by 
gymnaMa  ia  requisite  for  admission.  In 
the  Soasdioavian  states  the  law  schools  are  not 
nameroua  or  prorided  with  large  corps  of  in- 
stmotora  The  gradation  of  studies  and  the 
degrees  conferred  reeemble  those  of  the  French 
and  Italian,  rather  than  the  German  schools. 
Instmction  is  given  hy  lectures,  and  examina- 
tions are  frequent.  Ttie  Anglo-Saxnn  schools 
of  law,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
Btates,  are  regarded  as  vastly  inferior  to  those 
of  tbe  oontinent  There  are  law  departments 
in  moat  of  the  British  universities,  wMoh  con- 
fer degrees  only  upon  those  who  have  a  gen- 
eral knowledge  of  langnage,  literature,  and 
philosc^hy.    In  tbe  United  States  law  schools 
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are  generally  departmenta  of  colleges  or  nni- 

versities.  The  professors  number  from  ooe  to 
five,  and  ore  often  judges  of  the  court  or  prac- 
tising lawyers.  The  course  of  study  ia  naually 
two  years,  on  the  completion  of  which  the  de- 
gree of  bachelor  (LL.  B.)  is  conferred  almost 
as  a  matter  of  course,  the  final  examination  ia 
many  cases  being  merely  nominal,  or  not  re- 
quired at  all.  Danaliy  no  educational  or  pro- 
fessional requirements  for  admiieian  exist  In 
some  instances  thisdegree  entitles  the  holder  to 
practise  in  all  the  courts  of  the  state ;  and 
even  withont  the  diploma  of  any  law  school,  a 
person  may  be  admitted  to  the  bar  upon  ex- 
amination, which  is  frequently  very  limited,  in 
certain  legal  studies. — In  Europe  the  system  of 
ecclesiastical  education  comprises  the  two  gen- 
eral divisions  Protestant  and  Catholic,  while  in 
the  United  States  there  are  almost  as  many 
kinds  of  theological  schools  as  there  are  sects. 
Tbe  oontinental  faculties  of  theology  represent 
the  one  or  the  other  of  those  two  branches 
of  the  Christian  church.  In  Italy,  Austria, 
Bavaria,  Belgium,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  they 
are  Catholic ;  in  the  North  German  states, 
in  Switzerland,  the  Netherlands,  and  Scandi- 
navia, they  are  Protestant;  while  in  France 
they  ere  divided.  In  the  United  States,  where 
there  is  no  connection  between  church  and 
state,  ench  denomination  guards  its  own  theo- 
logical interests  by  the  establishment  of  such 
schools  as  may  be  required.  Accordingly  the 
108  tbeologieaJ  schools,  with  48B  professors 
and  3,SG1  studenls  in  1872,  were  distributed 
among  19  sects.  The  multiplication  of  sec- 
tarian theological  schools  is  also  a  feature  of 
ecolesiastical  education  in  Great  Britain,  bat 
not  so  extended  as  in  the  United  States.  This 
department  of  education  in  France  is  provided 
for  by  7  faculties  with  42  professors;  Italy,  8 
ftcolties  and  64  professors;  Pmssia,  12  facnl- 
tiea  and  112  professors;  Austria,  4  faculties 
and  SS  professors;  the  Netherlands,  8  facul- 
ties and  14  professors ;  Denmark  and  Norway, 
each  1  facility  and  G  professors;  Sweden,  2 
faculties  and  8  professors ;  and  Great  Britain, 
8  faculties  and  84  professors.  In  regard  to  the 
subjects  taught  and  the  qualifications  for  ad- 
mission, there  seems  to  be  a  nearer  accordance 
amoD^  the  dififerent  nations  than  in  either 
medicme  or  law.  In  Europe  the  degree  of 
A.  B.  or  the  certificate  of  maturity  from  tli« 
gymnasium  is  necessary  to  admission;  in  the 
United  States  the  qualifications  for  admission 
in  some  cases  are  nearly  the  some,  though  in 
most  of  the  theological  seminaries  little  more 
than  a  common  school  education  is  really  re- 
quired. In  France  five  professorships  are  re- 
garded as  essential  (there  are  sometimes  seven), 
and  tbe  term  of  study  is  three  years;  the 
Italian  sohools  have  eight  full  professors  and  a 
course  of  five  yeara.  In  Germany  the  term  of 
study  is  shorter,  being  four  years  in  Austria 
and  three  in  Prussia  and  most  of  the  other 
states.  The  number  of  frill  professors  is  ofres 
10  or  12,  besides  namerons  extraordinary  pn>- 
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feiBOrs  and  Privatdoemlen  who  deliver  cotmeB 
of  leotures.  In  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  the  coarse  of  stud j  averages  thfee  years, 
and  the  number  of  profeMore  ia  generally  about 
four.  The  degrees  conferred  in  European 
coDutries  are  those  of  hachelor,  licentiate,  and 
doctor  in  theology.  In  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  only  the  bachelor's  degree 


honorarily.  Very  few  of  the  American  semi- 
naries confer  any  degree  in  course. — The 
edncational  system  of  Europe  embraces  special 
flohools  devoted  to  almost  every  brancn  of 
Bcienoe,  art,  and  industry,  viz.  r  science  and  art, 
arts  and  trades,  chemistry,  agriculture,  forestry, 
veterinary  surgery,  mines,  en^neering,  srchi- 
teotnre,  commerce  and  navigation,  science  and 
art  of  war,  painting,  sculpture,  drawing,  muMC. 
&o.  In  each  of  these  departments  special 
schools  are  organized  with  regular  oonrses  of 
study  and  well  defined  requisites  as  to  adrois- 
non  and  graduation.  The  extent  and  variety 
of  schools  devoted  to  special  education  in  Ger- 
many are  shown  by  the  statement  that  in  187S 
there  were  in  the  German  empire  140  schools 
of  agriculture,  horticolture,  &a.,  84  of  coni- 
merce,  37  of  navigation,  18  of  mining,  17  of 
forestry,  9  of  veterinary  surgery,  5  of  sargery, 
31  of  arcbitecture,  17  of  music,  6  normal 
schools  of  gymnastics,  86  military  schools,  and 
114  technical  schools.  In  the  United  Sta(«8 
many  of  these  schools  either  do  not  exist  at  all, 
or  have  a  very  imperfect  organization.  In 
Great  Britun  and  some  continental  countries 
schools  are  maintuned  for  instruction  and 
practical  training  in  some  branch  of  art,  trade, 
ot  manufaoture.  The  schools  of  chemiatry 
nsnally  have  a  two  yeai's'  course  and  from  sU 
to  twelve  professors.  In  the  United  States 
there  is  no  distinctive  school  of  tbis  claas,  but 
extended  courses  of  instruction  in  chemistry  are 

E'ven  in  numerous  schools  connected  with  col- 
ges  and  universities.  Schools  specially  de- 
signed to  give  instruction  in  the  applications 
of  science  to  agriculture  were  founded  in  Prus- 
sia, Switzerland,  and  Austria  as  early  as  1799, 
and  they  have  since  become  general  through- 
out Europe.  The  royal  agricultural  school  of 
Hungary  at  Altenburg  has  nine  professors  and 
a  two  years'  course.  The  applicant  for  admia- 
aion  mnst  have  completed  the  course  of  study 
embraced  in  the  first  seven  classes  of  a  gym- 
nasium or  the  first  five  of  a  realschole.^The 
Bnssian  agricultural  schools  rank  among  the 
best  in  Europe.  The  Petrovskoi  agricnitural 
and  forestry  academy  near  Moscow,  estab- 
lished in  ISSG,  has  a  faculty  of  agriculture  and 
one  of  forestry,  with  18  professors,  and  a  farm 
of  1,200  acres.  The  course  of  study  occupies 
three  years  in  each  faculty,  and  embraces  the 
following  general  departments:  agriculture, 
so9techny,  veterinary  scleqce  and  art,  rural 
oonstruotions,  civil  enpneering,  sylviculture, 
agriculture  and  forest  teolinology,  and  rural 
and  political  economy.     The  academy  con- 


fers  the  d^reea   of  bachelor   and   master, 

which  are  obtained  oidy  on  exanunation. 
As  early  as  18S7  the  importance  of  creating 
state  colleges  of  agriculture  in  the  United 
States  was  ut^ed  by  prominent  agrioulturiate ; 
but  no  institution  of  this  kind  was  e8tablisb<»d 
till  1867,  when  the  state  agricultural  coU^e 
of  Michigan  was  opened  with  seven  profeaaors 
and  a  form  of  676  acres.  Similar  inetitntions 
were  soon  organized  by  other  states,  and  in 
1862  congress  passed  an  act  providing  for  the 
establishment  ctf  colleges  of  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts  in  all  of  the  stales  and  terri- 
tories, endowing  them  with  about  8,000,000 
acres  of  the  public  lands.  Nearly  all  of  tbe 
states  have  taken  steps  t4>  organize  institutions 
pursuant  to  this  act,  and  in  several  of  the  atates 
the  institutions  are  in  successful  operation. — 
Numerous  schools  of  minee  of  a  high  order 
are  maintained  in  France,  Saxony,  Prnsuk, 
Austria,  Sweden,  Rnsida,  and  other  European 
countries.  The  course  of  instruction  is  from 
three  to  four  years,  although  in  the  imperial 
school  of  mines  in  St.  Petersburg,  whicb^as 
86  professors,  it  extends  through  eight  years. 
In  the  United  States  schools  of  mining  are  of 
recent  ori^n,  and  ore  connected  with  other 
institutions,  as  for  example  that  connected 
with  the  Massachusetts  institnte  of  technology, 
tJie  Lawrence  scientific  school  of  Uarvard  nni- 
versity,  the  Sheffield  scientific  school  of  Yate 
collie,  the  mining  school  of  Columbia  college 
in  Mew  York,  &c.  The  terra  of  study,  varies 
from  two  to  three  and  four  years,  on  the  oom- 
pletion  of  which  the  degree  of  mining  engineer 
is  conferred.— Schools  of  commerce  of  a  high 
grade  are  maintained  in  moat  European  coun- 
tries, both  separate  and  in  connection  with 
other  institutions.  Owing  to  the  high  charac- 
ter of  thia  branch  of  education  in  France, 
commerce  might  be  almost  regarded  as  a  pro- 
fession. In  the  United  States  commeroial 
training  is  afforded  only  by  the  buMuess  col- 
leges established  and  maintained  by  private 
enterprise. ^Perhaps  the  most  extensive  and 
magnificent  institutions  in  Europe  devoted  to 
special  education  are  the  polytechnic  schools, 
which  are  found  in  most  of  the  continental 
countries.  In  the  front  rank  of  this  claas  ia 
the  polytechnic  school  at  Csrisruhe,  Baden, 
which  has  upward  of  60  instructors  and 
more  than  BOO  students.  The  main  object  of 
the  institution  is  to  educate  engineers,  machin- 
ists, architects,  chemists,  foresters,  and  agricni- 
turista.  It  Is  divided  into:  1,  the  mathematical 
school,  with  a  course  of  two  years;  2,  the 
school  for  engineers,  course  two  years  and  a 
half;  S,  the  school  for  machine  builders,  course 
three  years;  4,  the  school  of  architecture,  coarse 
four  years ;  6,  the  school  of  chemistry ;  6,  tbe 
school  of  forestry,  with  three  different  courses; 
7,  the  school  of  agriculture,  with  a  course  of 
two  and  a  half  years.  The  standard  of  admis- 
sion is  very  high,  and  the  instruction  is  thor- 
ough. The  system  of  polytechnic  schools  has 
been  leas  developed  in  Great  Britain  than  on 
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tho  continent,  t>tit  oinple  inBtraotioa  of  this 
kind  ia  ftfibrded  in  tb«  former  coontr;  by 
nnineroaB  Bchools  of  the  aite  and  ocademiee 
of  deugQ,  mecliaiiics'  iostitntes  and  moBenuiH 
with  courses  of  lectares  on  varioas  branches 
of  tftplied  gcieoce,  and  nniTersiUefl  for  tbo 
working  ciasses,  aacli  as  the  Andersonian 
oniverntj  id  Glasgow,  in  which  working  men 
and  others  have  the  advantage  uf  regular 
ooDTsea  of  lectures  on  tbe  sciencea.  In  the 
United  States,  the  chief  pdj'teohaic  schools, 
at  least  those  diatinctivelj  so  called,  are  the 
Haaaachasetta  school  of  technology  in  Boston, 
the  Rensaelaer  polytechnic  institate  in  Troy, 
N.  Y.,  the  polytechnic  college  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, in  Philadelphia,  and  the  Stevens  institate 
of  technology,  in  Hoboken,  N.  J.  The  first 
named  institodDn,  founded  in  1862,  comprises: 
1,  a  school  of  industrial  science  ;  2,  a  diu- 
seom  of  arts ;  8,  a  society  of  arts.  The 
coorae  of  study  is  foar  years.  Candidates 
for  admission  must  have  attained  the  age  of 
IS  yeanand  pass  an  examination  in  the  branch- 
es ordinanly  taaght  in  a  high  school  or  acade- 
my. The  objects  of  the  institute  are :  1,  to 
provide  a  Aill  conrse  of  scientitic  studies  and 
practical  exercises  for  students  seeking  to 
qualify  themselves  for  the  profeemons  of  the 
mechanical  engineer,  civil  engineer,  practical 
chemist,  engineer  of  mines,  an^  builder  and 
architect ;  2,  to  famish  a  general  education 
founded  upon  the  inathematioal,  physical,  and 
nataral  .sciences,  English  tAA  otoer  modern 
lai^oagea,  and  mental  and  political  science ;  S, 
to  provide  courses  of  evening  instruction  in 
the  main  branches  of  knowledge  above  refer- 
red to  for  persons  of  either  sex.  Instmction 
of  this  kind  is  provided  for  in  other  institu- 
tions, and  will  constitute  a  feature  in  the 
colleges  of  egricolture  and  the  mechanic  arts 
endowed  by  the  national  grant,— Prtaninent 
among  the  excellent  special  schools  of  various 
kinds  maintained  in  Europe,  which  are  either 
not  found  in  the  United  States  or  exist  only  in 
a  very  imperfect  state,  are  the  schools  of  for- 
estry, which  have  contrihnted  largely  toward 
the  preservatJoQ  and  better  cultivation  of  for- 
ests. Among  the  best  are  those  of  Anstria, 
which  posseasesvast  public  and  private  forests. 
The  aim  of  these  schools  is  to  give  a  thorough 
theoretical  and  practical  instruction  in  wood- 
craft, BO  as  to  prepare  competent  foresters  and 
banters.  InstTuotion  is  dassifled  into  tower, 
middle,  and  superior;  the  course  is  from  one 
to  three  years.  The  imperial  academy  of  for- 
estry at  Mariabrnnn  ia  under  the  immediate 
administration  of  the  minister  of  agricultore  ; 
it  htm  one  director  and  four  professors,  and  a 
course  of  three  years. — Until  recently  therehave 
been  in  the  United  States  either  no  opportnni- 
ties  for  public  instruction  in  veterinary  science, 
or  they  have  been  exceedingly  limited.  The 
Massachusetts  agricultural  college  and  Oomell 
nniversity  have  each  a  professor  of  veterinary 
science;  and  since  1867  there  has  been  a  vete- 
rinary college  in  New  York  which  claims  to 
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be  the  onlf  regnlar  institution  of  this  kind  in 
the  country.  The  United  States  commissioner 
of  education,  John  Eaton,  estimating  the  value 
of  all  the  horses  in  the  United  States  at 
$800,000,000,  concludes  "  that  the  proportion 
of  this  amount  annually  lost  for  want  of  skilful 
medical  treatmeut  is  not  less  tlian  |1G,000,000." 
In  EnA)pe  there  are  more  than  25  well  orgau- 
ized  veterinary  colleges,  the  best  of  which  are 
found  in  Germany.  The  aim  of  the  imperial 
school  of  veterinary  surgery  in  Vienna,,  wlkich 
may  be  taken  as  an  example,  is  to  educate  vet- 
erinary surgeons  for  the  army  and  the  civil 
service,  to  advance  the  science  of  veterinary 
surgery,  and  to  treat  sick  animals  of  every  kind 
in  Its  large  and  well  appointed  hospital.  In- 
struction is  theoretical  and  practical,  the  course 
lasting  three  years  for  students  and  two  years 
for  doctoni  of  mcdioine  and  surgery  who  have 
taken  a  university  degree.  Besides  annual  ex- 
aminations a  rigorous  examination  is  held  at 
the  end  of  the  conrse,  when  certiUcates  are 
given  which  entitle  tbe  graduate  to  become  a 
veterinary  surgeon  in  the  army  or  in  the  civil 
service.  A  special  two  years' conrse  of  horse-  ' 
shoeing,  for  private  cavalry  and  artilleiy  sol- 
diers, is  connected  with  the  schools.  When 
this  is  saccessfiilly  completed,  a  certificate  of 
"  nrivileged  horseshoer''  is  ^ven.  In  some 
otner  veterinary  schools  the  conrse  of  iastruc- 
tion  is  four  years. — Schools  of  navigation  are 
found  in  most  of  the  maritime  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, the  object  of  which  is  to  train  mariners 
and  masters  of  merchant  vessels.  The  school 
of  navigation  at  Stettin,  Prussia,  has  a  direc- 
tor, two  professors,  and  on  assistant  who*- 
teaches  drawing.  Lessons  are  given  82  hours 
a  week  for  three  years,  the. first  being  a  course 
for  pilots,  while  during  the  last  two  tbe  art  of 
navigating  the  high  seas  is  taught. — Schools 
for  nurses  (midwives)  are  common  in  Europe, 
and  in  some  countries  no  woman  is  allowed  to 
practise  as  midwife  unless  she  is  provided  with 
their  certificate.  Austria  has  eight  of  these 
schools,  and  instruction  of  the  same  kind  is 
also  given  to  women  at  the  faculties  of  medi- 
cine in  the  universitiee  and  at  the  schools  of 
surgery.  The  course  of  instruction  occupies 
four,  five,  or  six  months.  It  is  both  theoreti- 
cal and  practical,  and  is  given  by  a  professor 
of  obstetrics,  wded  by  a  midwife  and  a  nurse. 
A  thorough  examination  is  held  at  the  end  of  the 
coarse.  In  the  Anetrisn  Bchools  for  midwives 
more  than  1,200  are  instructed  every  year.  The 
United  States  are  very  deficient  in  means  for 
Bnchedncation,thonghafew  of  the  medical  col- 
leges have  courses  of  lectures  for  nnrses,  and  the 
number  of  female  medical  schools  is  increasing. 
—Special  schools  of  architecture,  although  of 
comparatively  recent  origin,  now  form  a  part 
of  the  educational  system  of  various  continen- 
tal countries.  In  the  royal  architectnral  acad- 
emy of  Berlin  instmction  is  given  by  more  than 
20  professors  besides  numerona  assistants,  and 
extends  through  from  five  to  seven  years.  A 
certificate  of  boilder  is  given  after  a  two  years' 
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■elected  ooarae  and  one  Tear  of  praotjce;  anj 
that  of  Brahtteot  afUr  three  jears'  stad;  and 
two  of  practice. — Among  the  moat  valnsbte 
works  on  the  sobject  of  ednoatioa  are:  ScIiwbte, 
Brtiehunffilehrt  (LeipMO,  1829) ;  Cramer,  Oe- 
lehiehte  dvr  ErzUhung  und  d*»  UitUrriehti  in 
iBelthittoritehfr  EnUeicktlttTig  (Leiptao,  1832- 
'8) ;  Oonsin,  "  Report  on  Public  Instrultion  in 
Pmsaia"  (New  York,  lB8fi);  Foster,  "Educa- 
tiood  Reform"  (London,  1837);  Dacha,  "Re- 
port on  EdacBtinn  in  Europe  "  (Philadelphia, 
1889);  Von  Raumer,  (hKhieAU  eUr  POda- 
gogik  uit  dem  WuderiiufblUhen  etaviMeher 
Stttdim  (Stutt^tart,  184S-'62);  Fritz,  Eiqvutt 
jwn  iyititae  eomplet  d'initructtoa  et  d'&iuea- 
Uon  (Strasbur^,  1B41~>3):  E.  D.  Mansfield, 
"Amerioan  Ednoation"  (New  York,  1851); 
Henry  Barnard,  "National  Ednoation  in  En- 
rope"  (New  York,  1854);  Edison,  "National 
Edncation"  (London,  18dS);  Horace  Hann, 
"Lectures  on  Education"  (Boston,  1860); 
Th6ry,  Hiitoirt  d'edueatioa  en  F^aaee  (Paria, 
1868) ;  Wiese,  Da*  hShere  SekuUeeien  in  Pretu- 
ten  (Berlin,  18ft4) ;  Lowe,  "  Primarj  and  Clga- 
'  Rcal  Ednoation"  (Edinburgh,  18S7);  Blake, 
"American  Schools  and  Colleges"  (London, 
1867);  Matthew  Arnold,  "Schools  and  Uni- 
versities on  the  Continent"  (London,  18SS) ; 
Randall,  "First  Principles  of  Popalar  Educa- 
tion and  Public  Instmctiou  "  (New  York,  1 868) : 
Staunton,  "  The  Great  Schools  of  England 
(London,  1889) ;  Arnott, "  National  Education" 
(London,  1869);  Roberts,  "National  Educa- 
tion" (London,  1869);  "Report  on  Edncation," 
by  John  W.  Hoyt,  United  States  coromissioner 
on  education  to  the  Paris  exposition  of  1 


(Washington,  1870) :  J.  W.  Hojt,  "  University 
Progress"  (New  York  1870);  Eneyelopddie 
dtt  Eniehungt-  «nd  Unterriehtweten*,  edited 


by  Dr.  K.  A.  Schmid  of  Stuttgart  (Slst  part, 
1871);  Barnard,  "National  Education,"  (ier- 
man  States  (New  York,  1871) ;  Randall,  "  His- 
tory of  the  Common  School  System  of  the  State 
of  New  York  "  (New  York,  1871) ;  Hazen,  "  The 
Elohooland  the  Army  in  Germany  and  France" 

g Tew  York,  1872);  "  Report  of  Committee  of 
onncil  on  Ednoation  for  18Tl-'2,"  Great  Brit- 
ain (London,  18T2);  Carl  Roaenkranz,  Die 
Pada/fogih  alt  SytUm  (Beriin,  1847;  English 
translation  by  Anna  C.  Brackett,  St.  Louis, 
1878)  :  Br.  G.  A.  Riecke,  ErziehungileAre 
(8d  ed.,  StQttgart,  1878);  Herbert  Spencer, 
"  Education,  Intellectual,  Moral,  and  Physical " 
(New  York,  1873);  "Education  in  Japan,  a 
Series  of  Letters  addressed  by  prominent  Amer- 
icans to  Arinori  Mori"  (New  York,  1878); 
Northrop,  "Education  Abroad"  (New  York; 
1BT8) ;  Rigg,  "National  Education  in  its  Social 
Conditions  and  Aspects,  and  Public  Elementary 
School  Education,  English  and  Foreign  "  (Lon- 
don, 18T8).  See  also  Loben's  PSdagogueher 
Jahretberieht,  published  annually  at  Leipsio; 
Wolfram's  AUgemeine  Chronit  del  Volkuchvl- 
teetent,  pablished  annnally  at  Hamburg ;  an- 
nual reports  of  the  United  States  bureau  of 
ednoation,  beginning  with  1870,  also  nnmer- 
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oos  droolara  of  information  published  hj  that 
bureau ;  and  the  annnal  reports  of  the  an- 
perintendents  and  boards  of  education  for  tho 
various  states  and  cities  of  the  United  States. 

EOWIRD  I.,  BuraBmed  the  Elder,  king  of  the 
West  Saxons,  son  and  successor,  in  901,  of  Al- 
fred the  Great,  died  in  926.  His  claim  to  tbe 
throne,  though  recognized  by  the  witenafe- 
mote,  was  dispnted  by  his  consin  Ethelwafd, 
who  gained  the  support  of  the  Nortbmnbritui 
and  Eaat  Anglian  Danes.  The  rebels  marobed 
through  tbe  counties  of  Gloacestei',  Oxford, 
and  Wilts,  and  Edward,  unable  directly  to 
oppose  them,  retaliated  their  raTsges  in  tbe 
country  of  the  East  Angles.  '  He  thought  prop- 
er to  withdraw  his  army,  loaded  witli  booty, 
before  the  approach  of  the  rebels;  bat  the 
Kentish  men,  greedy  of  more  spoil,  stayed 
behind  in  defiance  of  ordera.  They  were  aa- 
aanlted  by  the  Eaat  Angles,  and  rcmsted  so 
valianUy  that,  though  at  last  obliged  to  retreat, 
it  was  not  till  after  they  had  slain  a  great 
number  of  the  enemy,  and  had  terminated  the 
rebellion  by  causing  the  death  of  Ethelwald 
himself.  The  reign  of  Edward  was  occupied 
with  subduing  Uie  turbulent  Danes,  who 
abonnded  and  were  constantly  reenforoed  in 
the  provinces  of  Eaat  Anglia  and  Northnm- 
bria.  In  this  he  was  assisted  by  hia  nater 
Ethelfieda,  who  govemed  Mercia.  He  pro- 
tected his  territmies  by  fortresses  which  grad- 
ually became  centres  of  trade  and  populiiioii. 
He  gained  two  victories  at  Temsford  and  Mai- 
den, and  subjected  all  the  triliea  from  North- 
umbria  to  the  channel.  His  sons  Athelstan, 
Edmund,  and  Edred  sacceaaively  occupied  the 
throne.  • 

H>WAKD  If^  Bomamed  the  Martyr,  king  ot 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  son  and  successor  of  Edgar, 
bom  about  968,  ascended  the  throne  in  976,  aod 
was  mui'dered  in  978.  His  stepmother  ElfHda 
raised  a  faction  in  favor  of  her  own  son  Ethel- 
red,  who  was  but  seven  years  of  age.  Eocled- 
Bstical  parties  took  oppKMite  sides,  the  married 
clergy  who  had  been  ejected  in  tjie  preoediuc 
reign  regarding  Elfrida  as  their  patroness  ai 


taining  the  claim  of  Edward.  A  civil  war  had 
already  begnn,  when  at  a  general  meeting  of 
the  witenagemote  Edward,  after  much  opp>o- 
Ntion,  was  formally  accepted  aa  king.  The 
strife  among  tbe  clergy  still  divided  the  king- 
dom, and  the  party  opposed  to  St,  Dunstan 
plotted  the  murder  of  the  young  monarch. 
He  was  stabbed  in  the  back  at  Corfe  castle, 
the  residence  of  his  stepmother,  as  he  was 
drinking  a  cup  of  mead  on  horseback,  and 
sinking  from  his  seat  wsa  dragged  away  hy 
his  horse.    Etbelred  II.  succeeded  him. 

laiWlKD  III.,  gnmamed  the  Confesaor,  king 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  son  of  Ethelred  II.  and 
suocesaor  to  Hardioannte,  bom  at  lalip,  Oxford- 
shire, abont  1004,  ascended  the  throne  in  1043, 
and  died  Jan.  G,  1066.  His  mother  was  a  Nor- 
mao  princess,  Emma,  and  during  tbe  Daaisli 
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domination  which  niooeedeil  the  cl«atl)  of  Ed- 
TDDod  Iroiuid«  he  dwelt  in  exile  in  Normandy. 
On  the  death  of  Cfuiiite,iQ  1035  h«  oroBsed  the 
cJiannel  with  40  ships,  and  landed  at  Bonth- 
amptcm.  He  found  himself  opposed  hj  his 
mother,  who  had  beoome  a  second  time  qneen 
of  England  hj  marriage  with  the  Danish  mon- 
arch, and  was  now  regent  of  the  kingdom. 
Venaoed  b;  a  constantlj  increasing  force,  he 
hastily  retreated.  With  his  brother  Alfred  he 
received  a  perfidions  inritatioa  fh)m  King  Ha- 
rold to  cross  the  sea  in  1087.  Alfred  was  mur- 
dered Bt  Gnildford,  bnt  Edward  eacaped  into 
Flanders.  After  the  accession  of  his  half  bro- 
ther Hardicaiint«,  Edward  waa  received  with 
honor  into  England,  and  was  at  com^  when 
the  king  suddenly  died  in  1042.  The  Danish 
heir  8we,vh  was  then  absent  from  the  kingdom : 
the  rif^tiul  heirs  of  the  SaioQ  line,  the  sons  of 
Edmnnd  Ironside,  were  in  exile  in  Hungary; 
the  Anglo-Saxons  were  determined  to  throw 
off  the  Danish  yoke;  the  Danes  were  divided 
and  dispirited ;  Edward  iras  the  nearest  to  the 
throne  of  any  one  present,  and  after  a  short 
period  of  hesitation  and  commotion  be  was 
recognized  as  king  in  a  general  oonndl  at  Gil- 
lingham.  During  hie  reign  the  mntnal  aversion 
of  the  two  fierce  Teatonio  peoples,  whose 
Btm^lea  had  vexed  the  conntry  daring  six 
generations,  began  to  subside,  intennamagea 
and  ■  blending  of  langaage  and  cnstoms  having 
nearly  effaced  the  distinction  between  tliem,  ond 
the  Normsna  began  to  exercise  a  potent  iufln- 
enoe  in  the  conntry.  The  &rst  royal  act  of  Ed- 
ward was  to  dispoaaesB  his  mother  of  her  im- 
mense treasnrea,  and  to  confine  her  for  life  in  a 
monastery  at  Winchester.  The  government  was 
in  the  hands  of  three  powerfiil  noblemen :  Earl 
Godwin,  who  TQled  all  the  southern  provinces ; 
Eari  Leofric,  who  governed  Leieenter  and  the 
northern  conntieB  of  Meroia;  and  Earl  8iward, 
whose  away  extended  from  the  Humber  to  the 
confines  of  Scotland.  Edward  married  Earl 
Godvin^B  daughter  Editha,  a  lady  praised  by 
the  chroniclers  for  her  learning,  piety,  and 
benevolence ;  bnt  his  motive  was  merely  politi- 
cal, and  the  alliance  proved  a  source  of  enmity 
between  the  king  and  his  father-in-law.  Ed- 
ward was  partial  both  to  Norman  manners  and 
people ;  many  foreign  churchmen  and  digni- 
taries had  followed  him  to  England,  where 
they  had  acqmred  indnence  in  the  government. 
A  popnlor  Jealousy  was  already  felt  agunst 
them,  when  in  lOGl  Eustace,  connt  of  Bou- 
logne, with  his  train,  visiting  England,  quar- 
relled with  the  burghers  of  Dover,  and  in  the 
tnmnlt  several  persons  were  slain.  Edward 
gave  orders  to  Godwin,  in  whose  government 
Dover  lay,  to  chastise  the  Insolence  of  the  men 
of  that  city.  The  earl  refused  to  obey;  and 
three  armies  under  the  command  of  Godwin 
and  his  two  sons  immediately  marched  against 
the  king  in  Gloncesterahire.  Edward  sum- 
moned to  his  aid  LeofHo  and  Siward,  and  'was 
quickly  in  a  condition  to  intimidate  his  oppo- 
nents, when  it  was  ^;reed  to  refer  the  dispute 
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to  the  witenageroote.  Bnt  Qodwin  fied  with 
his  wife  and  sons  to  Flanders;  their  estate* 
were  then  confiscated,  and  Queen  Editha  was 
conSned  in  a  monaste^.  Tranquillity  waa 
hardly  restored  when  William,  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, the  fiiture  conqueror,  reached  the  coast 
of  England  to  asdst  his  royal  kinsman.  He 
was  received  honorably,  visited  several  of  the 
royal  villas,  and  was  dismissed  with  magnificent 
presents.  Godwin,  having  gradually  collected 
a  fieet,  snddenly  appeared  in  10G2  on  the 
southern  ooaat  of  England,  swept  away  the 
ships  from  the  harbors,  entered  the  Thames, 
menaced  London,  and  extorted  tram  the  king 
the  restoration  of  himself  and  his  son  Harold 
to  th^T  earldoms  and  the  banishment  of  the 
foreigners.  Qodwin  did  not  long  survive  this 
trinmph,  and  left  his  possesnona  to  his  son 
Harold.  At  this  period  occurred  the  event* 
which  form  the  groundwork  of  Bhokespeare'i 
tragedy  of  "  Macbeth."  In  lOSB  Macbeth,  a 
turbulent  nobleman,  murdered  Duncan,  king 
of  Scotland,  chased  Malcolm,  his  son  and  heir, 
into  England,  and  usurped  the  crown.  The 
exiled  prinra  received  from  Edward  permission 
to  vindicate  bis  rights  with  an  English  army, 
and  at  length  in  1054  was  sucoessfally  support- 
ed by  Macduff,  thane  of  Fife,  and  Siward,  earl 
of  Northumberland.  But  the  support  whioh 
Edward  gave  to  Malcolm  resulted  in  adding 
largely  to  the  power  of  his  own  most  ambitious 
and  dangerous  subject.  To  oppose  Harold's 
progress,  the  king  invested  Algar,  the  son  of 
Leofric,  with  the  government  of  East  Anglia, 
whioh,  siler  a  straggle,  he  succeeded  in  hold- 
ing. At  Algar's  death  in  1068  Harold  waa 
left  without  a  rival,  the  most  powerful  sub- 
ject in  England.  Edward  the  Outlaw,  the 
Saxon  heir  to  the  throne,  after  a  life  of  exile, 
died  within  a  few  days  of  his  Arrival  in  Eng- 
land, and  there  now  stood  between  Harold  and 
tlie  crown  only  the  returned  exile's  young 
and  feeble  son  Edgar.  The  infirm  old  king 
turned  his  eyes  toward  his  kinsman,  William 
of  Normandy,  as  a  person  whose  cajwcity  and 
power  would  render  him  the  most  formida- 
ble rival  to  Harold ;  but  he  was  deterred  by 
the  latter,  on  Us  return  from  Normandy,  as 
Hume  says,  from  abdicating  in  William's  favor, 
and  Harold  was  crowned  on  the  day  of  Ed- 
ward's death.  The  laws  and  customs  of 
''  good  King  Edward  "  were  long  remembered 
with  popular  affection.  He  was  highly  es- 
teemed for  his  sanctity,  was  the  first  English 
prince  that  touched  for  the  king's  evil,  and 
was  canonized  and  styled  "  the  Confessor " 
about  a  century  after  his  decease.  The  most 
commendable  feature  of  his  government  waa 
his  attention  to  the  administration  of  justice, 
and  to  collecting  the  lews  of  the  realm. 

EDWiRO  I.  (of  the  Norman  line),  king  of 
England,  sumamed  tx>ngBhBnks,  hota  the  ex- 
cessive length  of  his  legs,  son  of  Henry  III.  nnd 
of  Eleanor  of  Provence,  bom  in  Westminster, 
Jnne  16,  1289,  crowned  Aug.  19,  1274,  died 
July  7,  1807.    Being  invest^  with  the  dndiy 
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of  Gnieane,  his  right  to  tbat  provioce  was  dia- 

Eat«d  by  Alfonso  X.  of  Castile,  whorenoanoed 
is  c\aita  in  coDsequence  of  Edivard's  marry- 
ing his  UBter.  In  1264  he  received  the  lord- 
ship of  Ireland  and  of  the  provinces  which 
bad  been  seized  in  tbe  reign  of  John  Lackland 
bj  the  king  of  France.  He  sapported  the 
throne  asaiast  the  revolted  barona,  and  with 
hia  father  and  his  nDcIe  Richard,  king  of 
the  Romans,  was  made  prisoner  at  the  battle 
of  Lewes,  iiij  18,  12S4.  He  recovered  his 
liberty  in  t26S,  defeated  and  slew  Simon  de 
Hontfort,  earl  of  Leicester,  at  Evesham,  and  in 
126T  oonqoered  the  last  of  the  insurgents  in  the 
isle  of  Ely.  Shortly  after  he  joined  the  ern- 
saders,  and  served  two  years  in  tbe  £ast. 
Nearly  two  years  after  his  father'sdeath  he  was 
crowned  withont  apposition  at  Westminster, 
and  began  to  signtdize  his  ability  both  as  a 
warrior  and  legislator.  Hia  arms  were  first 
directed  against  Llewellyn,  prince  of  the  Welsh, 
whom  he  reduced,  but  who  rebelled  again,  and 
was  slain  in  single  eombat  by  an  English  knight 
immediately  after  the  army  of  Edward  had 
reappeared  in  that  ooontry.  He  established 
corporate  bodies  of  merchants  in  the  princi' 
pei  towns  of  Wales,  and  introduced  the  juris- 
prudence of  the  English  oonrts.  Edward,  as 
tbe  chroniclers  have  it,  bad  promised  to  ap- 
point as  prince  of  Wales  a  person  born  m 
the  prindpality,  and  who  could  not  speak 
Enghsl).  His  qneen  Eleanor,  being  delivered 
of  a  son  in  the  castle  of  Carnarvon,  the  Eng- 
lish king  maintained  that  his  son  fulfilled 
the  conditions,  and  declared  him  prince  of 
Wales,  a  title  which  has  ever  since  been  home 
by  the  eldest  son  of  the  sovereign.  In  12BB 
be  resolved  upon  the  subjugation  of  Scotland, 
to  whose  crown  there  were  at  this  time  18 
clumanta.  Being  invited  to  the  office  of  arbi- 
trator, be  took  possession  of  many  of  the  Scotch 
fortresses,  and  then  conferred  the  crown  upon 
John  Balliol,   who  soon  renounced  his  alle- 

?'ance.  Edward  marched  again  across  tbe 
weed,  guned  a  great  victory  at  Danbar  in 
1280,  sent  Balliol  into  wile,  bore  away  the 
Scotch  sceptre  and  crown,  and  loft  the  highest 
offices  in  the  hands  of  Englishmen,  nndor  the 
earl  of  Sarrey,  who  received  the  title  of  guar- 
dian of  tbe  kingdom.  Tbe  Scots  rallied  in  129T 
under  tbe  chieftain  William  Wallace,  and  drove 
the  English  out  of  their  kingdom,  totnllj  de- 
feating them  in  the  battle  of  Stirling,  Sept.  10. 
Edward  hastily  finished  the  war  whicli  he  had 
meanwhile  undertaken  in  France,  advanced 
again  to  tbe  Forth,  and  defeated  the  insurgents 
withtheloESof  from  20,000  to  40,000  men  near 
the  forest  of  Falkirk,  July  22, 1298.  Wallace 
himself  escaped.  Tbe  rebellion  ngsin  broke  out 
in  1803,  and  sg^n  Edward  overran  tbe  king- 
dom, its  temporary  subjugation  being  comple- 
ted by  the  surrender  of  tbe  strong  castle  of 
Stirling.  Wallace  was  soon  after  surprised 
and  captured,  and  was  banged  in  Smithfield 
(180S).  In  I80S  the  war  was  again  kindled 
oj  Robert  Brace,  who  was  elected  king,  and. 
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though  at  first  unsuccessful,  at  length  g&inad 
a  decisive  victory  over  tbe  earl  of  Pembroke. 
Edward  marched  agdn  to  the  north,  but  was 
surprised  by  death  od  the  frontier  at  Bargh- 
upon-Sands.  The  most  enduring  resnlts  of 
the  reign  of  Edward  were  the  reforms  which 
be  introduced  in  the  administration  of  govern- 
ment, of  JDstJce,  and  of  the  finances,  which 
had  gained  for  him  tbe  title  of  the  "Eln^isb 
Justinian."  He  ameliorated  the  laws,  coD' 
firmed  and  finally  established  the  two  great 
charters,  gave  to  the  parliament  the  form  it 
has  since  retained,  and  is  said  to  have  first 
instituted  justices  of  tbe  peace.  The  Jews 
during  his  reign  were  craelly  despoiled,  and  in 
1290  ordered  nnder  penalty  of  deatii  to  quit 
England  for  ever  before  a  certain  day. — See 
"  History  of  the  Life  and  Times  of  Edward  I.," 
by  William  Longman  (2  vols,,  London,  1860). 
iXWAKD  II.,  king  of  England,  son  and  sno- 
cessor  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Carnarvon, 
April  25,  1234,  ascended  the  throne  in  1S07, 
and  was  murdered  Sept.  21,  1827.  From  faia 
childhood  he  had  lived  in  close  intimacy  with 
Piers  de  Gaveston,  the  son  of  a  gentleman  of 
Guienne,  who  was  at  length  banisbedfrom  the 
kingdom  as  a  corrupter  of  the  prince.  Gdwu-d 
I.  on  his  deathbed  forbade  his  son  nnder  pain 
of  bis  paternal  malediction  to  allow  the  vicious 
favorite  to  return ;  yet  the  first  act  of  the  new 
king  was  to  recall  Gaveston,  whom  he  created 
earl  of  Cornwall  and  married  to  his  own  niece, 
and  to  tbe  scandal  of  the  whole  kingdom 
appointed  him  regent  while  himself  went  to 
France  to  marry  the  princess  Isatwlla,  A  for- 
midable league  under  the  earl  of  Lancaster 
drove  Gaveston  into  eiile ;  but  he  was  ap- 

fiointed  lieutenant  of  Ireland  by  his  royal 
riend.  He  returned  soon  after,  when  an  ar- 
my raised  by  confederate  powerral  barons  and 
commanded  by  tlie  earl  of  Lancaster  pnrsned 
him  to  the  north ;  he  was  besieged  at  Scar- 
borough, oaptnred,  and  put  to  death  at  War- 
wick, June  19,  1812.  Edward  then  turned 
his  attention  to  the  revolted  Scots.  At  the 
head  of  an  immense  army  be  crossed  the 
frontier,  but  after  losing  the  battle  of  Ban- 
nockbom  (1314)  fied  from  the  kmgdom  with 
a  body  of  Scottish  cavalry  at  his  neels.  In 
1321  he  was  again  defeated  at  Blackmoor, 
and  pursued  to  the  walls  of  Tork.  The  pub- 
lic discontent  was  increased  by  the  honors 
wliich  the  king  bestowed  upon  Hugh  le  De- 
spenser,  a  new  favorite,  and  on  armed  insur- 
rection of  the  barons  under  the  earls  of  Lan- 
caster and  Hereford  caused  the  Despensera  to 
be  banished ;  but  on  their  return  Lanoaster 
was  seized  and  put  to  death.  In  1823  Ed- 
ward negotiated  a  truce  for  13  years  with 
Scotland.  The  triumph  of  the  Despensers  was 
complete,  bnt  the  partiality  of  the  king  for  his 
favorites  alienated  not  only  his  subjects  bnt 
his  queen.  To  arrange  some  differences  be- 
tween her  husband  and  her  brother  she  went 
to  France,  where  she  found  a  great  □nmber 
of  English  fugitives,  the  friends  of  Lancaster, 
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the  most  considerable  and  potent  of  whom 
wu  the  joanK  Roger  Uortimer.  A  domefitio 
rebellion  sopporled  by  a  foreign  invasion  was 
projected,  and  in  September,  182S,  the  quean 
with  a  foreign  force  of  8,000  men,  led  by 
Kortimer  and  John  of  llainaat,  landed  on 
Ifae  coast  of  Suffolk.  The  most  powerful  no- 
bles and  prelates  hastened  to  meet  Ler,  sud 
Edward,  having  in  vain  appealed  to  the  citizens 
for  support,  retreated  to  the  nurches  of  Wales. 
Tbe  queen  pursued  him,  and  he  was  captured 
at  Neath  abbey,  Glamorganshire,  and  sent  to 
the  castle  of  Kenilwortb.  The  favorite  Deppen- 
ser  was  taken  at  the  same  time  and  hanged. 
The  parliament  being  assembled,  by  the  influ- 
ence of  Isabdta  and  Mortimer,  it  was  resolved, 
in  January,  1327,  that  the  reign  of  Edward  of 
CaruATvon  liad  ceased.  While  imprisoned  in 
Berkeley  castle  under  the  charge  of  ruffians 
employed  by  Mortimer,  Edward  II.  was  found 
dead  in  his  bed  in  the  morning  after  shrieks 
bad  been  heard  from  his  apartment,  and  his 
distorted  features  betrayed  the  agony  in  which 
he  had  expired.  It  is  said  that  bis  bowels  were 
bnrued  out  with  a  hot  iron. 

iXWUD  III.,  eldest  son  of  Edward  II.  and 
Isabella  of  France,  born  at  Windsor,  Nov.  18, 
1312,  proclaimed  king  of  England  Jon.  2G, 
1327,  died  at  Shene  (now  Sicbmond),  June  21, 
1377.  At  the  sige  of  12  he  went  with  a  splen- 
did retinue  to  France  to  do  homage  to  Charles 
IV.  for  the  possession  of  Gaienne  and  'Pon- 
thieo,  which  had  been  resigned  to  him  by  his 
father.  He  remained  with  his  mother  at  the 
French  court,  was  contracted  in  marriage  bj 
her  to  Philippa,  daughter  of  the  count  of 
Uainaot,  whom  he  married  Jan.  24,  1328,  and 
was  declared  king  after  the  captivity  of  his  fa- 
ther. A  council  of  regency,  consisting  of  foar 
bishops  and  ten  noblemen,  most  of  whom, 
being  of  Isabella's  party,  gave  up  to  her  and 
Uortimcr  (Dow  created  earl  of  March)  the  as- 
Gendanc;r  in  the  government,  had  but  Just  l>eon 
appointed,  when  Robert  Bruce,  in  violation 
of  the  tmce,  sent  an  army  of  34,000  men 
under  Randolph  and  Donglaa,  which  ravaged 
the  connty  of  Cumberland.  Young  Edward 
marched  to  the  north  with  more  than  40,000 
men,  made  a  vain  parsuit  of  the  Soots,  came 
up  with  them  twice  when  they  were  in  inac- 
cessihte  positions,  is  recorded  to  have  wept 
when  he  found  himself  outgeneralled  by  an 
inferior  enemy,  and  concladed  an  inglorious 
csmpoign  by  a  treaty  in  which  the  entire  inde- 
pendence of  Scotland  was  recognized,  The 
odiam  of  this  settlement  was  thrown  upon  Isa- 
bella and  Mortimer,  who  increased  tlieir  nn- 
popalarity  by  intrigues  against  the  earl  of 
Kent,  whom  they  caused  to  be  executed  for 
high  treaaon  in  1880.  In  the  same  year  Ed- 
ward asserted  his  own  authority  against  his 
mother  and  her  paramour.  Uortimer  was 
executed  for  high  treason  at  Bmithfield,  and 
Isabella  was  cooflned  for  the  rest  of  her  life 
in  the  manor  of  Risings.  He  immediately  re- 
newed hii  father's  project  of  conqnering  Soot- 


land,  and  seoretlj  Bnoonraged  the  claim  of  Ed- 
ward Balliol  to  the  crown  of  that  country, 
who  was  willing  to  hold  it  as  afief  of  the  Eng- 
lish monarch.  Balliol  won  the  crown  and  lost 
it  within  three  months,  and  the  incursions  of 
the  Scots  gave  to  Edward  a  pret«st  for  re- 
newing the  war.  He  laid  siege  to  Berwick, 
and  on  July  19,  1833,  defeated  on  Halidon  hill 
with  great  loss  the  army  of  the  regent  Dong- 
las.  The  town  and  castle  were  immediately 
surrendered,  and  Balliol,  being  again  seated 
on  the  throne  of  Scotland,  ceded  a  large  terri- 
tory to  England,  a  measure  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  his  flight  to  that  country  within  fonr 
months.  Three  times  in  three  years  Edward 
invaded  and  devastated  Scotland  in  support  of 
Balliol,  and  then  laid  claim  to  the  crown  of 
France  agunst  Philip  of  Valois.  The  ground 
of  this  pretendon  was,  that  attliongb  females 
were  excluded  from  the  French  throne,  tlieir 
male  descendants  were  not;  and  that  as  the 
son  of  Isobella,  the  daughter  of  Charles  IV., 
his  claim  was  better  than  that  of  Philip,  who 
was  descended  from  a  younger  brother  of 
Charles  IV.  Edward  made  alliance  with  sev- 
eral continental  princes  and  rulers,  the  chief 
of  whom  were  Louis  the  Bavarian,  emperor  of 
Germany,  the  dukes  of  Brabant  and  Gneldrea, 
oud  James  van  Arlevelde  of  Ghent.  He  for- 
mally published  his  claim  in  1SS7,  and  in  the 
following  year  soiled  with  a  nnmerous  fleet  to 
Antwerp,  designing  to  begin  the  oampaign 
with  the  siege  of  Cambrai ;  but  perceiving  tie 
difficulty  of  the  enterprise,  he  advanced  into 
France  with  about  CiO,000  men,  was  almost 
confronted  with  an  army  of  nearly  double  that 
force  under  Philip,  yet  no  engagement  ensued, 
and  be  returned  to  Brussels  and  disbanded  his 
army  without  having  derived  any  advantage 
from  his  immense  expenditures.  He  returned 
to  En^rland  in  1340,  obtained  an  unprecedented 
grant  from  parliament,  defeated  a  French  fleet 
off  Stnis,  returned  to  the  continent,  and  at 
the  head  of  nearly  800,000  men,  including  hb 
Flemish  allies,  undertook  at  the  same  time 
the  sieges  of  Toumay  and  St.  Omer,  both 
of  which  were  unsuccessful:  and  he  quickly 
concluded  an  armistice  for  nine  months,  and 
soon  after  another  for  three  years  and  eight 
months.  Another  English  campaign  in  fVanoe 
wflB  begun  in  1848  under  the  earl  of  Derby, 
and  prosecuted  with  uninterrupted  success. 
Edward  also  knded  witii  a  nnmeroos  force  on 
the  coast  of  Normandy,  advanced  to  RoueH, 
sent  his  light  troops  to  insult  the  faubourgs  of 
Paris,  and  on  Aug.  29  gained  over  Philip  the 
decisive  battle  of  Crficy.  The  siege  of  Caltds 
followed,  and  while  the  chivalry  of  England 
lay  before  the  walls  of  that  city,  the  Soots  sud- 
denly crossed  the  frontier,  but  were  defeated 
near  Durham  by  a  miscelloneoDs  and  rapidly 
collected  army,  and  their  king  David  captured. 
Calais  surrendered  after  an  obstinate  defence, 
and  a  tmce  followed  which  lasted  till  ISOS. 
Meantime  Edward  invaded  and  widely  deso- 
lated SootUnd,  causing  a  havoo  long  remem- 
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bered.  The  ww  wM  renewed  in  Fnmoe  under 
the  Black  Prince,  who  gdned  oq  SepL  19, 
135S,  the  memorable  viotorf  of  Foitiera,  in 
which  he  took  King  John  of  France  prisoner. 
The  SooUiah  king  was  ranBomed  for  £100,000 
in  1857,  and  in  1S60  the  "great  peace"  waa 
oonclnded  at  Bretigny,  hj  which  EdwHrd  re- 
nonnoed  hia  pretensions  t«  the  crown  of 
France  and  restored  his  conqnesta,  retuning 
onlj  the  full  sovereignty  of  Poiton,  Quienne, 
tad  the  county  of  Ponthiea.  Though  the  mis- 
fortnnes  of  the  Ifttter  years  of  his  reign  con- 
trasted strongly  with  the  glories  of  its  com- 
menceoTent,  and  though  hia  victories  lell  few 
lasting  acquiaitiona,  yet  they  gave  to  Enf;land  a 
Inatre  and  renown  which  were  long heratrength 
and  safety.  In  hia  reign  the  elegant  arts  began 
to  be  cultivated,  the  castle  of  Windsor  was  re- 
built, and  English  poetry  and  prose  may  be 
aaJd  to  have  been  b^un.  He  was  sacoeeded 
by  his  grandson  Richard  II. 

BDWllD  IT.,  king  of  England,  boni  in  Ron- 
«n,  April  29,  1441,  died  April  9, 1488.  The  lot 
of  the  feeble  Henry  VI.  fell  in  an  age  of  vio- 
lence, to  vfaioh  be  brongbt  only  meekness  of 
spirit^  His  own  insigni Seance,  the  diBhonoi 
of  the  English  arras,  and  the  pssdonate  tyr- 
timj  of  his  indomitable  queen,  Margaret  of 
Aqjoo,  revived  the  long  forgotten  pretensions 
of  the  hoase  of  York.  The  great  Lancas- 
trian chiefs,  Cardinal  Beanfort  and  the  dukes 
of  Bedford  and  Gloucester,  wlio  aapported 
the  throne  dnring  the  minority  of  Henry,  were 
dead,  when  Richard,  duke  of  York,  the  father 
of  Edward  IV.,  centionsty  and  gradnally  ad- 
vanced his  claim  to  the  throne,  gained  the 
sapport  of  the  powerful  earls  of  Warwick  and 
Salisbory,  took  arms  against  Bomerset^  the 
last  great  nobleman  of  the  Lancaatrian  branch, 
and  began  by  a  victory  at  St.  Albana,  in  146G, 
the  wars  between  the  red  rose  of  Lancaster 
and  the  white  rose  of  York.  The  claims  of 
both  these  Plantagenet  lines  were  derived  from 
Edward  III.  From  the  first  two  sons  of  that 
sovereign  no  issue  sarrived;  the  three  Lan- 
oastrian  kings  who  had  oooupied  the  throne 
for  more  than  half  a  century  were  descended 
from  tlie  fourth  son ;  the  dnkea  of  York  were 
descended  from  tlie  fifth  son,  but  had  also  by 
intermarriage  become  heirs  to  the  rights  of 
the  third  aon.  The  question  was  rendered 
more  complicated  by  the  irregalar  accession  of 
the  first  Lancaster  while  Edmund  Mortimer, 
heir  of  the  third  son,  waa  alive,  and  by  decrees 
of  parliament  Richard,  duke  of  York,  after 
vanous  successes  and  reverses  in  maintdning  his 
claim,  was  defeated  and  slain  by  Qneen  Har- 
garet,  at  Wakefield,  in  1460 ;  but  young  Ed- 
ward immediately  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
an  army  of  Welsh  borderers  and  mountaineers, 
and  defeated  a  formidable  force  under  the 
earls  of  Pembroke  and  Onnond,  near  Here- 
ford. He  then  marched  southward,  snpported 
by  the  earl  of  Warwick,  who  suffered  a  de- 
feat at  Bamet  by  which  Henry  was  again 
restored  to  hisMenda.    Edward  marohed  di- 


rectly to  Loudon,  which  he  entered  withont 
opposition,  and  where  his  youth,  boldneas,  and 
beanty  gained  him  the  public  favor.  He  waa 
proclwmed  king  by  parhament,  March  4, 1461, 
and  thus  there  were  two  kin^  and  two  royal 
armies  in  the  land.  Both  parties  made  formida- 
ble preparations  for  battle,  and  at  Towton,  near 
York,  100,000  Englishmen  were  drawn  np,  in 
not  very  unequal  division,  in  hostile  array. 
Proclamation  had  been  made  that  no  quarter 
should  be  given,  and  the  battle  (March  29, 
1461}  was  probably  the  bloodiest  ever  foaght 
in  England.  It  lasted  more  than  a  day,  and 
ended,  after  the  slaughter  of  over  30,000  per- 
sona, in  the  total  root  of  the  Lancaatrians; 
and  thus  the  crown  was  firmly  placed  on  the 
brow  of  Edward  IV.  Margaret  s^Ied  to 
France,  seeking  the  alliance  of  the  French  king; 
and  in  1464  ^e  appeared  egaia  In  Scotland, 
at  the  head  of  only  500  French  troops,  with 
whom,  and  a  band  of  Scottish  borderers,  she 
gave  battle  to  the  English  general,  Lord  Monta- 
onte,  near  Hexham.  The  Lancastrians  were 
Bg^  completely  routed ;  the  king  and  many  of 
the  chiefs  were  captured,  and  Margaret  a^n 
made  her  escape  into  France.  Edward,  antici- 
pating the  maxim  of  Machiavelli,  made  a  terri- 
ble slaughter  of  his  enemies  in  the  first  moment 
of  victory,  and  in  his  subsequent  administration 
rnled  with  clemency.  After  this  second  re- 
treat of  Margaret,  he  devoted  himself  for  a 
time  to  pleasure.  He  had  privately  married 
Elizabeth,  widow  of  Sir  John  Gray  and  daugh- 
ter of  Richard  Woodville,  Baron  RiTers,  whom 
he  had  met  at  her  father's  house  while  buating 
in  the  forest  of  Grafton.  In  September  she 
was  publicly  acknowledged  queen,  and  her 
father  was  made  an  earl.  This  union  displeas- 
ed the  powerftil  and  haughty  earl  of  Warwick, 
who  had  been  authorized  to  negotiate  a  mar- 
riage between  the  king  and  the  princess  Bonne 
of  Savoy,  and  had  sacceeded  in  doing  so.  Al- 
lying himself  with  Edward's  brother,  the  daka 
of  Clarence,  he  revolted  hi  1469.  The  effect 
of  his  combination  with  the  discontented  nobil- 
ity and  gentry  was  qoicklyseen  in  seditions  fo- 
mented in  every  part  of  the  country.  In  York- 
shire, Robin  of  Redesdele,  a  hero  among  tbe 
troopers  of  the  frontier,  took  the  field  wi^  60,- 
000  men.  Edward  marched  ag^nat  them. 
Warwick,  absent  in  France,  had  gained  tbe 
fovor  of  Louis  SI.,  and  become  recondied  with 
his  old  enemy  Margaret.  He  landed  at  Dart- 
mouth with  a  small  body  of  troops,  where  his 
popularity  swelled  his  army  in  a  few  days  to 
more  than  60,000  men.  He  advanced  to  the 
north,  and  his  approach  shook  the  fidelity  of 
the  royal  troops.  Edward  fled  in  1470  to  Hol- 
land, and  his  imprisoned  rival  was  led  forth 
from  the  tower  to  hear  the  atroets  of  London 
resounding  once  more  with  the  name  of  King 
Henry.  A  pariiament  was  summoned  in  tha 
name  of  the  restored  king,  by  which  Edward 
was  pronounced  a  nanrper,  his  adherents  were 
attainted,  and  all  acts  pawed  by  his  authority 
fepealed.    Secretly  UMsted  by  the  duke  of 
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Bnigimd;,  Edirard  collected  a.  body  of  Flem- 
ings and  Dutchmen  in  a  feir  months,  with 
whom  he  landed  at  BaveDBpar.  He  advanced 
ioU)  the  interior,  pretending  at  first  that  be 
came  only  to  recover  his  patrimony  as  duke  of 
Yorii,  and  making  hisTollowera  cry  "IjODglive 
King  Henry,"  till  he  received  refnforoemeiiU 
which  put  him  in  a  condition  to  face  the  enemy. 
The  armies  met  at  Barnet  on  April  14, 1471,  and 
the  LancABtrians  were  defeated  and  Warwick 
huQself  was  slain.  Edward  again  became  mas- 
ter of  London,  and  of  the  person  of  Henry, 
who  was  remanded  to  the  tower.  Meanwhile 
Marenret,  with  her  son  Edward,  18  years  of 
age,  Landed  at  Weymoatli  at  the  head  of  a  body 
□f  French  troops  on  tha  very  da;  of  the  battle 
of  Bamet  With  an  army  commanded  by  the 
duke  of  Somerset  she  made  a  stand  at  Tewkes- 
bnry,  May  4, 1471.  Her  army  was  defeated, 
her  son  Prince  Edward  slain,  and  she  herself 
taken  prisoner  and  held  in  captivity  five  years, 
when  ihe  wsaronsomed  by  the  king  of  France. 
Her  husband  perished  in  the  tower  a  few  weeks 
after  the  battle.  Edward  formed  an  allianoe 
in  1474  with  the  duke  of  Bnrgnndy,  by  which 
France  was  to  be  divided  into  two  states,  one  of 
which,  comprehending  the  northern  and  east- 
era  provinces,  should  belong  to  Burgundy,  and 
the  other  should  be  possessed  by  England,  He 
passed  over  to  Calais  with  a  force  of  archers 
and  men-at-arms,  only  to  be  disappointed  by 
the  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  sent  his  apology 
instead  of  an  army,  and  to  make  an  advanta- 
geous treaty  with  Lonis  without  a  battle.  By 
this  treaty  pensions  of  considerable  amounts 
were  bestowed  by  Lonis  not  only  npon  the 
English  king,  but  npon  all  the  considerable 
persons  of  the  English  court.  Edward  then 
became  Involved  in  a  bitter  strife  with  his  bro- 
ther Clarence.  The  interference  of  Edward 
preveated  the  marriage  of  Clarence  with  the 
wealthy  heiress  of  Burgundy  ;  soon  afterward 
two  of  the  friends  of  Clarence  were  put  to  death 
upon  a  frivolous  pretence,  joined  with  an  accu- 
sation of  sorcery;  and  when  he  maiotwned 
their  innocence,  be  was  himself  privately  put 
to  death  in  February,  1478,  on  a  charge  of  trea- 
son for  arraigning  public  justice.  Daring  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  Edward  was  sunk  in  indo- 
lence and  pleaanre.  He  left  five  daughters,  of 
whom  Elizabeth  was  afterward  married  to 
Henry  VII. ;  and  two  sons,  the  iU-fated  princes 
Edward  and  Richard. 

EDWIRD  v.,  king  of  England,  of  the  York 
branch  of  the  Plantageneta,  eon  and  successor 
of  the  preceding,  born  Nov.  4,  14T0,  in  the 
sanctuary  of  Westminster  abbey,  whither  hia 
mother  had  fied  &om  the  army  of  the  I.,an- 
castrian  Qneen  Margaret  and  of  Warwick, 
died  doubtless  by  murder  in  the  tower  of  Lon- 
don in  14S3.  At  the  time  of  his  father's 
death,  April  9,  1488,  young  Edward  was  re- 
siding on  the  borders  of  Wales,  in  the  care  of 
Earl  fiivera,  brother  of  the  queen.  In  com- 
pany with  Rivers  he  Immediately  set  out  for 
Loudos,  while  the  dnke  of  Gloocester,  'brother 
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of  the  late  king,  and  now  regent  during  the 
minority,  started  south  i>om  York,  attended 
by  a  splendid  retinue.  The  two  processions 
met  at  Stony  Stratford,  when  Gloucester  ap- 
proached the  young  pri&oe  with  the  great- 
est demonstrations  of  respect,  but  soon  after 
charged  Rivera  and  the  queen's  son.  Sir  Rich- 
ard tirey,  with  having  aimed  to  estrange  ttom 
him  the  affection  of  his  nephew,  arrested  and 
imprisoned  tham  in  the  castle  of  Pomfret,  and 
endeavored  unsnccessfully  to  satisfy  Edward 
with  regard  to  the  violence  thus  ezercited 
upon  his  kindred.  The  king  was  from  this 
time  a  captive.  The  qneen  mother  hastily 
took  rel\ige  with  her  second  son,  the  dnke  of 
York,  and  her  five  daughters,  in  the  sanc- 
tuary at  Westminster.  Gloucester  postponed 
the  coronation  of  the  young  king,  confined 
him  for  security  in  the  tower,  and  was  for- 
mally invested  with  the  ofBce  of  protector. 
His  next  st«n  was  to  withdraw  the  dnke  of 
York  from  nis  retreat  with  his  mother  at 
Westminster;  bnt  lie  bad  still  to  fear  oppo- 
sition OD  the  part  of  those  noblemen,  such  as 
Lords  Hastings  and  Stanley,  wlio  were  friends 
of  the  late  king,  and  unswerving  in  their 
fidelity  to  his  children.  Their  destruction  or 
imprisonment  without  form  of  trial,  or  even 
specification  of  offence,  swiftly  followed.  Earl 
Kivera  also  and  his  frienda  were  put  to  death 
without  any  semblance  of  judicial  forms.  The 
amours  of  the  late  king  now  suggested  to 
Gloucester  a  means  of  vil^iug  the  qneen  dow- 
ager and  her  descendants.  He  did  not  heutate 
to  malign  his  own  mother,  affirming  that  the 
resembknce  of  Edward  IV.  and  of  the  duke 
of  Clarence  to  notorious  gallants  was  a  saffi- 
cient  proof  of  their  sporioas  birih,  and  that 
the  duke  of  Gloucester  slone,  of  all  his  sons, 
appeared  by  bis  features  and  countenance  to 
b«  the  true  ofispring  of  the  duke  of  York. 
He  openly  denied  the  title  of  Edward  V.,  who 
meanwhile,  with  hia  brother,  languished  in 
prison.  The  predse  time  and  the  detuls  of 
the  death  of  these  princes  are  unknown.  A 
conspiracy  had  been  set  on  foot  for  their  lib- 
eration during  the  first  year  of  the  usurper's 
reign,  when  it  was  announced  that  they  were 
no  longer  alive.  Sir  Thomas  Uore's  account, 
which  was  collected  iVom  the  confession  of  the 
murderers  in  the  next  reign,  is  as  follows: 
that  Richard  had  in  vain  tampered  with  the 
governor  of  the  tower,  Brackenbury,  to  put 
them  to  death,  but  fonnd  a  ready  instrument 
for  the  execution  of  bis  purpose  in  Tjrrel,  hia 
master  of  horse ;  that  Tyrrel  was  despatcbed 
with  a  commission  to  receive  the  keys  of  the 
tower  for  one  night,  and  daring  that  night 
he  watched  without  while  one  of  hie  grooms, 
accompanied  by  a  notorious  asaasun,  entered 
the  sleeping  room  of  the  princes,  sti^ed  them 
with  feather  beds  and  pillows,  and  buried  their 
bodies  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase.  The  te»- 
timony  of  More  is  almost  conlemporaneoua 
with  the  event  itself,  and  is  confirmed  by  the 
honors  which  were  certainly  conferred  apon 
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(ba  allied  mnrderen.  In  the  mgn  of  Charles 
II.,  when  alteratJODS  were  nimde  in  the  tower, 
there  WBB  foand  st  the  foot  of  an  old  stair- 
WB7  a  heap  of  decayed  bones  which  were 
anppowd  to  be  thoee  of  two  boys.  Thej  were 
removed  by  royal  command  to  Westminiter 
abbey,  where  an  inscription,  b^inning  Otia 
detideratorum  div  «t  multum  qwttita,  was 
placed  upon  the  monament. 

EDWUD  TL,  third  king  of  England  of  the 
Todor  dynasty,  born  Oct.  13,  1587,  ascended 
the  throne  in  1547,  aad  died  Jnly  0,  16C3. 
The  son  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Jane  Seymonr, 
he  waa  little  cared  for  by  the  three  stepmothers 
whom  he  had  in  qnick  snccearion ;  but  at  the 
age  of  nz  years,  being  intrasted  to  the  learned 
masters  Anthonj  Coobe  and  John  Cheke,  be 
made  progress  in  philosophy,  divinity,  Greek, 
and  L«tin.  Henry  VIII.  appointed  in  bis  will 
a  cooncil  of  eiecotors  to  exercise  the  royal 
anthoritj  daring  the  minority  of  his  son,  who 
at  their  first  meeting,  fearing  that  the  govern* 
ment  would  lose  its  dignity  for  want  of  some 
head  to  represent  the  royal  rotgestj,  bestowed 
npon  Edward  Seymonr,  now  created  doke  of 
Bomerset,  or  allowed  him  to  asanme,  the  titles 
of  governor  of  his  m^esty,  lord  protector  of 
all  bis  realms,  and  lieutenant  general  of  all 
hia  armies.  Sir  Thomas  Seymonr,  the  brother 
of  Somerset,  was  created  Baron  Seymonr  of 
Budley,  and  appointed  lord  high  admiral.  The 
government  was  almost  entirely  Protestant, 
and  its  first  object  was  to  complete  the  reli- 
gions revolution  and  establish  a  charch  inde- 
pendent of  the  see  of  Rome.  The  statnte  of 
the  six  articles  was  repealed,  prisoners  under 
it  were  released,  and  exiles  were  recalled. 
Preaching,  which  had  been  rare  in  Catholic 
times,  was  enforced  hj  visitors  despatohed 
tbroughoat  the  kingdom,  who  were  aathorizod 
to  require  that  four  sermons  be  preached  every 
year  in  every  church  against  the  papacy.  Im- 
ages, which  Luther  had  tolerated  as  ^ds  to 
devotion,  and  of  which  Oranmer  vindicated  a 
moderate  nse,  became  objects  of  dislike,  and 
were  torn  down  in  places  where  they  had  been 
honored  by  pilgrimages  and  offerings.  The 
English  Bible,  with  Erasmuses  commentary  on 
the  gospels,  was  placed  in  every  church  for 
the  Dse  of  the  people.  In  the  first  parliament 
the  statutes  of  Richard  II.  and  Henry  IV, 
against  the  Lollards  were  repealed,  together 
with  all  the  acts  in  matters  of  religion  passed 
under  Henry  VIII.,  except  those  directed  against 
the  papal  supremacy.  The  nnifomiity  of  public 
worsbip  was  established,  and  all  ministers  were 
enjoined  to  nse  only  the  "  Book  of  Common 
Prayer."  The  English  clergy  were  emanci- 
pated from  compulsory  celibacy,  though  it 
was  recommended  to  them  "to  live  separate 
from  the  bond  of  marriage,  for  their  own  esti- 
mation, and  that  they  might  attend  solely  to 
the  ministration  of  the  gospel,"  There  were 
as  yet  no  Protestant  nonconformista,  bnt  all 
persons  were  commanded  to  attend  public 
worship  under  pain  of  ecclesiastical  censures, 
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fence,  twelve  for  the  second,  and  coofisemenc 
for  life  for  the  third.  Bonner,  bishop  of  Lon- 
don, Gardiner,  bi^op  of  Winchester,  and  aev- 
eral  others,  were  depriv^  (rf  their  sees  becausa 
they  could  not  keep  pace  with  the  refomiatot-y 
movement.  The  first  step  toward  religions 
liberty  was  a  distinction,  recognized  practically 
though  not  by  canon,  between  what  were  sup- 
posed to  be  the  essential  and  the  unessential 
parts  of  Christianity,  and  only  offences  against 
the  former  were  liable  to  deadly  persecotioa. 
Thus,  no  Roman  Catholic  suffered  death  for 
religion  in  this  reign  ;  bnt  Joan  Bocher,  com- 
monly called  Joan  of  Kent,  was  burned  for  aa 
unintelligible  heresy,  which  denied  sometfainfr, 
tbongb  her  words  vainly  struggled  to  explain 
what,  concerning  Christ  VanParria,  aDntoh- 
man,  was  also  bnmed  for  denying  the  divinity 
of  the  Savionr.  Among  civil  occnrrences  in  this 
reign,  the  first  of  importance,  after  the  settle- 
ment of  the  government,  was  the  expedition 
of  Somerset  into  Scotiand  to  compel  the  mv- . 
riago  of  Mary,  the  young  qneen  of  Scots,  to 
Edward,  according  to  a  previous  treaty.  A 
bloody  encounter,  begun  between  the  Scottish 
and  English  cavalry  at  Falsida,  Sept  9,  1647, 
was  continued  the  next  day  between  the  entire 
armies  at  Pinkie,  and  ended  in  the  victory  of 
the  English  protector.  But  he  was  quickly 
called  home  by  machinations  agunst  him,  and 
Mary  was  sent  to  France.  His  brother  and 
riv^  I/)rd  Seymonr,  was  committed  to  the 
tower  early  in  1549,  and  a  bill  attainting  him 
was  brought  into  thebonseof  lords.  This  bill, 
by  the  influence  of  Somerset,  who  was  present 
in  the  house  to  encourage  it,  was  passed  unani- 
mously within  three  days  \  and  Seymour,  with- 
out an  opportunity  to  defend  himself  or  to 
confront  his  accusers,  was  beheaded  on  Tower 
hill,  March  30.  During  the  next  summer  for- 
midable insurrections  broke  oat  in  various  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  The  depreciation  of  the  cur- 
rency during  the  last  reign  had  been  followed 
by  an  advance  in  the  price  of  commodities ; 
at  the  same  time  the  demand  for  labor  had 
been  kssened  and  wages  reduced.  The  new 
owners  of  abbey  lands  had  enclosed  many  of 
the  fields  which  had  formerly  Iwen  allotted  for 
the  common  use  of  the  poor  inhabitants,  aod 
their  rapacity  was  contrasted  with  the  indul- 
gence of  the  monks,  who  had  oi^n  been  the 
most  lenient  of  landlords.  There  were  armies 
of  Insurgents  in  several  conntiea,  the  largest 
and  most  violent  being  in  Cornwall,  where  a 
tanner  named  Kett  encamped  near  Norwich 
at  the  head  of  20,000  men.  He  repulsed  the 
marquis  of  Northampton,  bnt  was  ot  lengtb 
defeated  and  hanged  with  his  principal  associ- 
ates. The  protector  hod  incurred  odium  by 
what  was  termed  his  feeble  administration 
during  tliis  rebellion,  and  also  by  his  lavish 
expenditures  upon  his  magnificent  palace  of 
Somerset  house.  He  had  wavered  and  almost 
given  sanction  to  the  demands  of  the  populace 
when  they  ware  in  arms  against  the  royal  an- 
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thoritj ;  and  bad  become  from  a  simple  kcight 
with  a  slender  fortune  the  possessor  of  more 
than  200  muiors  and  parcels  of  land.  The 
discontented  lords,  directed  b/  Dudley,  ear! 
of  Warwick,  gradnally  withdrew  from  court 
and  met  in  London  with  bodies  of  their  re- 
tainers. The  protector,  as  soon  as  be  received 
iatelliKenoe  of  their  movements,  took  the  king 
with  Bim  to  Windsor,  and  called  b;  proclama- 
tion on  all  faithful  subjecta  to  join  him  at 
Hampton  conrt  in  arms  fur  the  protection  of 
the  royal  person  against  a  conspiracy.  Mul- 
titudes of  the  common  people,  but  scarcely  a 
gentleman,  obeyed  his  summons,  and  his  cause 
was  rendered  desperate  when  the  council  de- 
cl«red  against  bim.  The  king  waa  obliged  to 
sanction  the  vote  for  bis  deposition,  and  he 
was  broaght  to  London  and  incarcerated  in  the 
tower,  Oct  14,  1549.  Warwick  dissembled 
for  the  moment  hia  purpose  concerning  tbe 
prisoner,  and  was  obliged  by  his  position, 
thoDgh  a  secret  Catholic,  to  favor  tbe  cause 
of  the  reformation,  and,  though  a  rancorous 
enemy  of  Bomerset,  soon  to  set  that  noblemah 
free,  and  to  give  his  own  son  in  marriage  to 
Somerset's  daughter.  But  when  Warwick 
had  received  the  office  of  lord  high  admiral, 
had  been  raised  to  Che  dignity  of  duke  of 
Northumberland,  had  become  the  undisputed 
chief  of  the  goremment,  and  had  annihi- 
lated the  power  of  Somerset,  he  was  able 
to  proceed  Airther  against  that  duke,  who 
wea  again  committed  to  the  tower  in  IGGl, 
was  convicted  of  felony,  and  executed  on 
Tower  bill,  Jan,  22, 1652.  Warwick  ne»t  per- 
anaded  Edward  to  make  a  new  settlement  ei- 
clnding  his  sisters  from  the  sncccssion  to  the 
throne,  and  giving  the  nomination  to  Lsdy  Jane 
Grey,  who  bad  been  his  playmate  and  cocn- 
panion  in  studies.  Edward  sank  rapidly  alter 
thia,  and  died  in  the  16th  year  of  his  age  and 
the  ?th  of  bis  reign.  His  accomplishments 
were  such  as  to  surprise  the  famous  Italian 
physician  Jerome  Cardan,  who  visited  him  in 
Lis  last  sickness;  and  for  his  diary  and  other 
compositions  ho  is  included  by  WaJpole  in  his 
liat  of  royal  authors.  lie  was  succeeded  by 
hia  sister  Mary,  after  Lady  Jane  Grey's  nomi- 
nal reign  of  a  few  days.— The  literary  remmns 
of  Edward  VI.,  edited  with  historical  notices 
and  a  biogra]>bical  memoir  by  John  6augh 
Nichola,  were  printed  in  1859,  for  the  Ros- 
burgbe  club  (2  vols.,  Ix)ndon). 

EDVAtD,  prince  of  Wales,  snrnamed  the 
Black  Prince,  from  the  color  of  his  armor,  eld- 
est son  of  Edward  III.  and  Pbilippa  of  Hai- 
nant,  born  at  Woodstock,  June  16,  1830,  died 
June  8, 1 87fi.  In  his  1 8th  year  he  accompanied 
his  &tber  in  his  invasion  of  France,  and  he 
held  the  nominal  command  of  the  largest  and 
most  actively  engaged  division  of  the  English 
forces  in  the  battle  of  Crf  cy.  Among  the  alain 
was  John  of  Luxemburg,  the  blind  king  of 
Bohemia,  whose  crest  of  three  ostrich  feathers, 
with  the  motto  lek  dUn  (I  serve),  was  adopted 
by  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  has  always  been 
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borne  by  his  successors.  In  1356  he  gained  the 
victory  of  Poitiers,  in  which  the  French  King 
John  was  taken  prisoner.  He  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  1357,  the  king  of  France  on  a  splendidly 
caparisoned  charger  formingtheprinclp^  orna- 
ment of  tbe  cavidoade  with  which  he  entered 
London.  In  1361  the  king  of  England  united 
ail  his  dominions  between  the  Loire  and  the 
Pyrenees  into  one  principality,  and  bestowed 
it  upon  tbe  Black  Prince,  with  tbe  title  of 
prince  of  Aquitaine.  There  Pedro  the  Cruel 
took  refuge  from  Castile,  and  young  Edward 
undertook  to  replace  him  on  his  throne.  II« 
marched  through  the  valley  of  Boncesvalles 
and  by  Pamplona  to  the  frontiers  of  Castile, 
met  and  defeated  Henry  of  Trastamare  on  the 
plains  between  Navarrete  and  Najera,  waa  dis- 
appointed of  the  reimbursements  which  had 
been  stipukted,  and  retamed  into  Gaienne 
with  an  exhausted  treasury  and  a  shattered 
constitulJon.  To  defray  the  expenses  of  bis 
conrt,  perhaps  the  most  magnificent  in  Europe, 
and  to  fulfil  bis  contracts  with  tbe  troops  that 
had  followed  him  to  Spain,  he  imposed  taxes 
which  made  him  unpopular  with  his  barons. 
Summoned  in  1366  to  answer  before  King 
Charles  of  France  to  the  complaints  of  bis  vas- 
sals, he  replied  that  he  wonld  obey,  but  at  the 
bend  of  60,000  men.  He  appeared  in  tbe  field, 
but  tbe  French  generals  avoided  sn  engage- 
ment and  garHsuned  their  strong  places.  Be 
Itud  siege  to  Limoges,  captnred  it  and  reduced 
it  to  ashes,  and  massacred  tbe  inhabitants. 
This  was  the  end  of  bis  military  career,  and  by 
the  advice  of  his  iihysicians  he  returned  to 
England,  where  he  lingered  for  six  years.  The 
Black  Prince  is  portrayed  by  contemporary 
writers  as  the  most  heroic  of  princes.  He  mar- 
ried his  consin  Joan,  countess  of  Kent,  famed 
for  her  beauty,  by  whom  be  left  one  son, 
Richard,  who  succeeded  Edward  III.  as  king. 

laiWUDES,  Sir  Herhcrt  Bealuda,  an  English 
soldier  and  author,  born  at  Frodesley,  Shrop- 
shire, Nov.  12,  1819,  died  Dec.  23,  1868.  He 
studied  at  King'a  college,  London,  entered 
the  East  Indian  service,  was  wounded  in  tbe 
battle  of  Moodkee,  December,  1846,  and  par- 
ticipated in  the  victory  of  Sobraon,  February, 
1846.  When  Moolr^j,  in  April,  1848,  stirred 
up  a  rebellion  of  the  Sikhs,  it  was  the  courage 
and  skill  of  Lieut.  Edwardes  that  saved  the 
British  power  in  the  Puioanb.  With  Col.  Oort- 
landt  he  moved  down  the  W.  hank  of  the  Indus 
atthehaod  of  7,000  men,  and  crossed  thestreom 
with  a  small  body  of  infantry  to  attack  the 
enemy.  Hewasconfronted  byaforce  of  12,000 
men,  and  alter  a  hard-fought  battle,  memorable 
for  a  gallant  charge  of  the  mounted  British 
ofBoers  upon  tbe  Sikh  front,  the  insnrgents 
were  routed  by  the  opportune  arrival  of  Col, 
Cortlandt,  and  made  their  way  to  Mooltan.  In 
the  subsequent  siege  of  that  city  and  its  assault 
he  gained  new  laurels,  but  lost  his  right  hand 
by  the  accidental  dischai^e  of  apiatol.  He  final- 
ly reached  the  rank  of  m^or  general.  After 
the  war  be  visited  England,  married,  and  pub- 
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lished  "A  Year  on  the  Pni^taab  Frontier  "  (2 

vols.  6vo,  London,  1851).  He  afterward  re- 
turned to  India,  and  in  1864  was  appointed 
lieatenaot  governor  of  the  Poojaub.  His  "  Life 
of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence "' was  completed  by 
Herman  HeriviJe  (London,  1BT2). 

EOWiKDS.  L  An  unsettled  S.  W.  ooantyof 
Texas;  area,  1,226  sq.  m.  It  is  ohieQ;  noted 
for  its  moantain  cedar,  cold  springs,  and  large 
rocks.  Ill  A  B.  £.  oonnty  of  Illinois ;  area, 
200  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  IBTO,  T,S65.  Bon  Pas 
oreelf  Sows  along  its  E.  border,  and  the  Wa- 
basb  tonohes  it  on  the  S.  E.  The  sorfaoe  is 
oooopied  by  foresU  and  fertile  nnduladng  prai- 
ries. The  chief  productions  in  18T0  were  122,- 
703  bashels  of  wheat,  352,871  of  Indian  corn, 
139,152  of  oat^  14,622  of  potatoes,  7,874  tons 
of  hay,  48.703  Iba.  of  wool,  and  133.150  of 
tobacco.  Therewere  2,S52  horses,  2,045  milch 
cows,  2,900  other  cattle,  14,401  sheep,  and 
18,274  swine.    Capital,  Albion. 

EDWiBDS,  iHcUa  Bliidford,  an  English  novels 
ist,  bom  in  1831.  She'early  exhibited  Uterary 
and  artistio  tastes,  and  in  1863  began  to  con- 
tribute to  periodicals.  She  has  written  an 
"  Abridgment  of  French  History,"  a  school 
history  of  England,  a  volume  of  ballads,  and 
several  books  for  children,  the  most  suocessful 
of  which  are  "  The  Little  Marquis  "  and  "  The 
Story  of  Cervantes."  Bnt  she  is  best  known 
by  her  novels:  "My  Brother's  Wife"  (1866), 
"The  Ladder  of  Life"  (1867),  "Hand  and 
Glove"  (1859),  "Barbara's  History"  (1864), 
"  Half  a  MillioD  of  Money  "  and  "MissCarew" 
(1866),  "  Debenham's  Vow  "  (1870),  and  "  Mon- 
sienr  Maarice  and  other  Tales"  (1873). 

EDWAKDS,  Bda  Balte,  an  American  author 
and  editor,  born  in  Sonthampton,  Ifass.,  July 
4,  1802,  died  in  Geor^a,  April  20,  1862.  He 
graduated  at  Amherst  college  in  1824,  entered 
the  seminary  at  Andover  in  18^6,  in  1826  was 
appointed  tutor  at  Amherst,  and  in  1828  was 
chosen  assistant  secretary  of  the  Ameiican 
ednoation  society,  and  performed  the  duties  of 
this  office  tiU  1833.  His  literary  and  editorial 
labors  were  very  great  and  important.  From 
1628  to  1642  he  edited  for  the  education  society 
the  "  American  Quarteily  Register."  In  183S 
he  established  the  "  American  Quarterly  Ob- 
server," which,  after  three  volnmes,  was  uni- 
ted with  the  "  Biblical  Repository  "  of  Prof. 
Robinson,  which  he  edited  from  1835  to  1838. 
Of  the  "  Bibliotheoa  Sacra  "  he  was  the  editor 
from  1844  to  1S52.    In  1637  he  was  appointed 

Srofessor  of  Hebrew  in  the  seminary  at  An- 
over;  and  in  1848  of  Blblioal  literature, 
which  office  be  held  till  his  death.  He  pre- 
pared the  "  Eclectic  Reader,"  "  Biography  of 
Self-taught  Men,"  "  Memoirs  of  E.  Cornelius  " 
(1842),  a  volume  on  the  EpisUe  to  the  Gala- 
iiana,  and  the  "Missionary  Gazetteer  "  (1832). 
A  selection  of  his  sermons,  lectures,  and  ad- 
dressee, with  a  memoir  by  Prof.  Park  (2  vols. 
12mo),  was  published  in  Boston  in  1853. 

EPWIBDS,  Brraa,  an  English  historian,  bom 
in  Westbnry,  Wiltshire,  May  81,  1748,  died 


July  16, 1B00.  After  acquiring  a  good  En^ish 

education  at  Bristol,  he  emigrated  to  Jamaica 
in  175&,  where  a  rich  uncle  gave  Mm  the 
means  of  completing  his  studies,  and  made  him 
his  heir.  He  became  a  prominent  member  of 
the  colonial  assembly,  and  published  in  17B4  a 
pamphlet  against  the  restrictions  laid  by  gov- 
ernment on  the  trade  between  the  West  Indies 
and  the  United  States.  He  afterward  went  to 
Santo  Domingo,  and  collected  materials  for  his 
"  Historical  Survey  of  the  French  Colony  "  in 
that  island  (4to,  London,  1797),  which  was  in- 
corporated m  the  author's  best  known  work, 
"  The  History,  Civil  and  Commercial,  of  the 
British  Colonies  in  the  West  Indies"  (2  vols. 
4to,  London,  1793;  3d  ed.,  8  vols.  Svo,  1801; 
5th  ed.,  with  a  continuation  to  17S6,  6  vols. 
8vo,  1819).  This  work  bears  a  high  character, 
and  gives  very  minnte  and  varied  information. 
Mr.  Edwards  returned  to  England,  and  from 
1796  till  his  death  represented  Gramponnd  in 
parliament. 

EDWiBDS,  Gesrgt,  an  English  ornithologist, 
bom  in  Stratford,  Essei,  about  1693,  ^ed 
July  23,  1778.  He  was  brought  np  to  trade, 
bnt  developed  a  taste  for  natural  history  and 
antiquities,  and  at  the  olose  of  his  apprestice- 
ship  vi^ted  Holland,  Iforway,  and  other  parts 
of  Europe,  in  prosecuting  his  favorite  re- 
searches. The  fruit  of  his  labors  appeared  in 
his  "  Natural  History  of  uncommon  Birds,  and 
of  some  rare  and  undesoribed  Animals "  (4 
vols.  4to,  London,  1748,  '47,  '50,  and  'fil);  to 
which  three  more  volumes  were  added  in 
1758,  '60,  and  '64,  colled  "  Gleanings  of  Natu- 
nil  History."  This  exceedingly  valuable  work 
contained  numerous  plates,  .with  descriptions 
in  French  and  English  of  more  than  6O0  sab- 
Jects.  In  it«  original  form  it  is  soaroe,  bnt 
several  partial  editions  and  abridgmenta  have 
been  published.  He  left  a  work  entitled  "  Ele- 
ments of  Fossilology,"  which  appeared  in  1778. 

EDWiBDS,  Jabn,  an  English  divine,  bom  in 
Hertford,  Feb.  26,  1887,  died  in  Cambridge, 
April  16, 1716.  He  graduated  at  Cambridge 
in  1661,  and  took  charge  of  Trinity  churob 
there,  thence  removed  successively  to  Bury 
St.  Edmund's,  to  Colchester,  and  back  to 
Cambridge.  In  1609  be  was  made  doctor  of 
divinity ;  and  from  this  time  he  became  a 
voluminous  writer,  showing  himself  a  subtle, 
able,  and  learned  polemic.  He  was  a  very 
earnest  Calvinist,  and  from  his  abhorrence  of 
Arminianism  connected  it  with  popery.  His 
most  important  works  are  "  Veritat  Stdua, 
or  Evangelical  Truths  Restored ;"  "  Inquiry 
into  four  remarkable  Texts ;"  "  Discourse  con- 
cerning the  Authority,  Style,  and  Perfection 
of  the  Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments ;"  "  Survey  uf  the  several  Dispensations 
of  Religion;"  "Answer  to  Dr.  Whitby's  Five 
Points;"  "Animadversions  on  Dr.  Clarke's 
Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  ;"  and  "  Th»- 
ologia  R^ormata:  the  Body  and  Substance 
of  the  Christian  Beligion."  He  wrote  oIbo 
several  treatises  ogunat  the  Sooiniaui.  . 
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EDWiBSS,  JwiOa,  an  American  divine  end 
mBtapbydcian,  bom  at  East  Wiodftor,  Conn., 
Oct.  6,  1708,  died  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  March 
S3,  ITSS.  He  was  aa  onlj  son,  with  ten  sisters, 
four  of  whom  were  older  than  himBelf,  His 
father  and  his  mother's  father  were  eminent^ 
ministers;  he  sprong  directly  from  John  War- 
ham,  the  west  of  England  minister  who 
reached  America  a  week  or  two  before  Win- 
throp^  aettlod  first  in  Dorchester,  and  then 
irith  a  part  of  hia  flock  removed  to  Windsor. 
He  was  trained  hj  bis  father  and  his  elder  sis- 
ters for  college  iad  to  habits  of  csrefnl  stndy 
and  analyus.  He  oommunitj  in  which  be 
lived  was  eminently  reli^ous,  and  before  he 
was  ten  years  old  lib  reli^ons  sensibilities 
were  strongly  nronsed.  His  cliildhood  was 
troubled  witb  anxious  doabts  as  to  the  divine 
soverei^ty.  At  tbe  age  of  ten  be  wrote  a 
paper  ridiculing  tbe  idea  that  the  soul  is  ma- 
terial. He  early  showed  qnickness  and  accn- 
racy  of  observation ;  when  twelve  yeara  old  he 
sent  to  a  European  correspondent  of  his  father 
BD  account  "  of  tbe  wondrons  way  of  the 
working  of  the  spider"  in  tbe  forest,  whose 
habits  be  bad  watobed.  In  September,  171S, 
he  entered  Yale  college.  He  gained  a  good 
name  for  "  his  carriage  and  his  learning ;"  but 
in  his  scanty  opportunities  the  range  of  his 
learning  was  very  limited.  He  knew  little  of 
classic  literature;  tbe  best  impulse  to  bis  mind 
was  given  by  Locke's  "  Essay  on  tlie  Uninao 
Understanding,''  which  be  read  with  delight. 
But  he  was  qniokened,  not  subdued  or  mas- 
tered, by  Locke's  system,  which  turned  him  to 
speculative  activity.  He  inclined  to  that  sys- 
tem which  in  Europe  hod  found  its  represenld- 
tivesin  Malebranche  and  Leibnitz;  and,  prob- 
ably from  citations,  something  of  Plato's  theo- 
17  of  ideas,  and  something  of  the  doctrine  of 
Gndworth's  "  InteUectual  System,"  infbsed 
themselves  into  bis  reflections.  When  about 
15,  hi  opposition  to  Locke,  be  denied  the  pos- 
tibiiity  of  adding  to  matter  tbe  property  of 
titought,  and  held  that  "everytbing  did  exist 
from  all  eternity  in  uncreated  idea;"  that 
"spirit  or  mind  is  consciouaneBs  and  what  is 
includod  in  consciotisness ;"  that  "  tmtb  is  the 
agreement  of  oar  ideas  with  the  ideas  of 
God ;"  that  "  nothing  has  a  proper  being  but 
spirit;"  that  "matter  is  merely  ideal;"  that 
"  the  objects  of  the  external  senses  are  but  the 
shadows  of  being;"  that  "the  universe  exists 
nowhere  but  in  the  divine  mind."  His  specu- 
lationa  have  sometimes  a  startling  resemblance 
to  those  of  Spinoza.  Tbe  latter  calls  thought 
and  extension  tbe  "  attributes  of  Qod,"  and 
ascribes  being  to  Ood  alone ;  Edwarda  wrote 
that  "space  is  God."  Inoneofhislatest  works 
he  says  of  Ood,  "  He  ia  all  and  alone ;"  "  the 
infinite,  universal,  a  11 -comprehending  entity." 
In  bis  youth  he  said,  "  Ood  and  real  existence 
are  the  same;  God  ia,  and  there  is  none  else.'' 
While  a  ooilegian  be  argued  out  for  himself  his 
theory  of  the  will  and  his  theory  of  virtue. 
One  thing  more  was  wanting  to    shape  bis 


course.  He  counted  himself  still  among  the 
nnregenerate ;  bat  after  an  illness  in  I>is  last 
year  in  c<^Iege,  when  not  yet  17,  how  or  by 
what  means  be  oonld  never  tell,  "bis  past  con- 
victions" were  overcome,  and  be  had  no  more 
doubts  of  "God's  abaolnte  sovereignty  and  jus- 
tice with  respect  to  salvation  and  damnation." 
Now  be  had  found  the  purpose  of  bis  life;  his 
speculative  opinions  and  bis  religious  faitli 
were  unalterably  formed.  He  had  no  lew 
than  Locke  a  disposition  to  show  the  harmony 
between  reason  and  religion,  tbe  faculties  ot 
man  and  tbe  dogmas  of  tbe  true  faith ;  but  from 
the  first  he  repelled  tbematerialiBtpbiloaopby ; 
and  while  he  never  came  forward  as  the  ex- 
press combatant  of  Locke,  it  became  from  bis 
early  youth  the  object  of  bis  earthly  career 
to  oombat  the  resaitB  of  Locke's  philosophy 
in  its  application  to  the  sources  of  knowl- 
edge, the  science  of  morals,  and  theology,. 
His  sense  of  divine  things  would  often  of  a 
sudden  kindle  up  "a  sweet  burning  in  his 
heart"  He  gare  an  riccoont  of  his  experience 
to  his  father,  and  onited  with  the  cborcb. 
For  two  yeara  after  he  took  his  degree  he  re- 
muned  in  New  Haven  as  a  student  for  tbe 
ministry;  and  in  August,  1722,  he  wasseiected 
to  preach  in  a  Presbyterian  oburcb  in  the  city 
of  New  York.  Here  he  remained  eight  months, 
and  here  on  Jan.  12,  172S,  he  made  anew  a 
solemn  dedication  of  himself  to  God.  In  April, 
1723,  be  returned  home,  and  at  his  father's 
bouse  in  East  Windsor  oontinned  bis  studies, 
made  with  tbe  pen  in  band.  Here  be  finished 
a  seriea  of  TO  resolutiona,  in  regard  to  which 
he  humbly  entreated  God  by  his  grace  to  en- 
able him  to  keep  them  all:  ta  act  always  for 
tbe  glory  of  God,  for  the  good  of  mankind  In 
general;  to  iose  not  one  moment  of  time;  to 
live  with  all  bis  might  while  he  did  live;  to  let 
the  knowledge  of  tbe  failings  of  others  only 
promote  ahame  in  himself;  to  solve  as  far  as 
be  could  any  theorem  in  divinity  he  might 
think  of;  to  trace  actions  back  to  their  original 
source;  to  be  firmly  faithful  to  his  trost;  to 
live  as  he  would  if  it  were  but  an  boar  before 
be  should  bear  the  last  trump ;  to  strive  every 
week  for  a  higher  and  yet  higher  exercise  of 
grooe;  "to  keep  a  benign  aspect,  and  to  let 
there  be  something  of  benevolence  in  all  his 
speech."  In  September,  1723,  several  con- 
gregations invited  Edwards  to  be  their  minis- 
ter ;  but  he  declined  every  proposal,  reserving 
two  years  more  for  study.  In  June,  1724,  he 
became  tutor  in  Yale  college.  In  the  snmmer 
of  1726  be  was  invited  to  become  the  pa«torat 
Northampton,  as  the  colleague  of  hia  grand- 
father, Solomon  Stoddard;  and  on  Feb.  16, 
1T3T,  he  was  ordained  to  bis  office.  On  July 
28  be  married  Sarah  Pierrepont,  daughter  of  a 
minister  at  New  Haven.  In  February,  1729, 
the  senior  pastor  died,  and  the  young  minister 
was  left  alone.  It  was  bis  habit  to  rise  early, 
and  study  during  tbe  whole  day.  He  made  no 
TintB  unless  sent  for  by  the  sick  or  the  sorrow- 
ing, but  enoooroged  persons  under  religions 
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impressions  to  come  to  consult  him.  Id  spite 
of  this  comparBlJve  seclnuon,  and  in  spite  of  a 
weak  and  infirm  constitution,  be  was  an  ac- 
ceptable pastor,  and  his  fame  as  a  preacher 
was  very  wide.  The  little  exercise  which  he 
took  consisted  in  solitar;  walking  or  in  rides  on 
horseback  in  the  lonel;  woods.  In  July,  1T81, 
he  was  prevailed  upon  to  deliver  the  Thnreda/ 
lecture  in   Boston ;    and    hjs  discourse    was 

Srinted  and  greatJy  approved.  It  was  his 
abit  to  write  out  his  thoughts  with  oare,  but 
to  Utter  himself  flnentLj  without  regard  Co  his 
notes.  His  voice,  though  not  strong,  was  clear 
and  distinot;  and  his  maimer,  though  he  used 
little  of  gesture,  showed  his  own  tervor  and 
moved  the  hearts  of  bis  hearers.  The  Armin- 
ian  doctrine  seemed  to  him  of  the  most  dan- 
geroDS  practical  tendency,  and  in  1784  he  be- 
gan to  preach  on  jastitication  b;  faith  alone, 
llis  preaching  was  followed  by  a  wonderful 
revival  of  religion,  ezoeeding  everything  that 
had  been  known  at  any  time  in  any  part  of 
the  country.  On  this  occasion  he  printed  a 
sermon  on  "A  Divine  and  vSupemsturat  IJght 
imparted  to  the  Soul  by  the  Spirit  of  God," 
and  he  wrote  a  narrative  of  this  great  awak- 
ening, which  was  printed  in  England,  and  re- 
published in  Boston,  with  some  doctrinal  <hs- 
conrses  against  the  Arminians.  The  revival 
began  to  eitend  far  and  wide  tbrongh  the  New 
England  colonies,  having  a  permanent  influ- 
ence on  the  character  of  the  people  and  thdr 
conduct  in  events  that  were  soon  to  come. 
Tradition  still  keeps  in  memory  the  wonderful 
effect  of  Edwards's  sermon  at  Enfield  on  sin- 
ners in  the  hands  of  an  angry  God.  He  wrote 
"Thoughts  on  the  Revival  of  Religion,"  and 

Sibiiabed  in  1T4S  his  "Treatise  conoeming 
ellgioos  Affections."  Hie  life  was  now  des- 
tined to  meet  with  seemingly  one  of  the  sad- 
dest of  afflictions.  Edwards  noticed  among  bis 
people  levities  of  manner,  consequent  as  it 
seemed  on  reading  books  which  a  severe  mo- 
rality could  not  approve,  and  he  invoked  the 
attention  of  his  onurch  to  the  subject.  The 
churchdisapprovedof  the  scandal  which  would 
follow  an  inquiry,  and  let  the  matter  drop. 
Under  the  lax  discipline  of  his  predecessor  the 
church  had  been  filled  up  with  persons  who, 
though  outwardly  well  behaved,  were  not 
strictly  religious.  Calvin  and  the  Congrega- 
tionalists  admitted  to  the  commnnlon  only 
those  who  professed  personal  religious  convic- 
tions, and  baptized  only  the  children  of  com- 
municants. On  this  system  the  churches  of 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  were  founded. 
But  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Lutheran  and 
Anglican  churches  baptized  all  children  horn 
within  their*pale;  and  the  influence  of  their 
example  made  the  New  England  people  gene- 
r^ly  desire  to  secure  the  ordinance  of  baptism 
for  their  offspring,  and  the  "half-way  cove- 
nant" was  adopted.  Edwards  desired  to  en- 
force the  old  rule,  which  in  the  Northampton 
church  had  never  been  abrogated,  and  found 
himself  at  variance  with  the  church.    He  held 


that  experimental  piety  should  go  before  ad- 
mission to  full  ccmmnnion ;  the  church  held 
that  the  Lord's  supper  is  a  converting  ordi- 
nance, Edwards  was  overborne  by  the  ma- 
jority. He  proposed  to  deliver  a  coarse  of 
lectures  on  the  subject,  and  they  refused  him 
their  consent;  and  on  June  S3,  lT50,-he  was 
forced  to  resign.  His  friends  in  Scotland  in- 
vited him  to  come  over  and  establish  himself 
in  that  country;  Bamuel  Dnvies  of  Ytrginia 
entreated  him  to  remove  to  that  state,  offering 
to  surrender  hi  him  his  own  parish,  and  plead- 
ing that  he  and  he. only  had  weight  enough 
by  his  representations  in  Great  Britun  to  stop 
the  illiberal  oppression  of  Presbyterians  by  the 
governors  of  the  Old  Dominion.  But  he  ac- 
cepted an  offer  from  the  ^ent  of  the  London 
society  for  propagnting  the  gospel,  to  become 
a  missionary  to  the  remnant  of  the  HoDsatan- 
nuck  Indians  at  Btockbridge.  The  handful  of 
white  settlers  that  had  gathered  round  the 
tribe  also  asked  him  to  become  their  pastor. 
His  trilling  income  was  slightly  augmented  by 
the  delicate  handiwork  of  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ters, which  was  sent  to  Boston  to  be  sold.  At 
Northampton  Edwards  had  been  the  centre 
of  a  wide  circle  of  influence,  visited  by  many 
guests,  consulted  by  many  churches;  at  Stock- 
bridge  alt  his  preaching  to  the  Indians  was 
uttered  extempore,  without  notes,  uded  by  an 
interpret«r ;  and  when  he  was  once  established 
in  a  house  of  his  own,  he  found  himself  pos- 
sessed of  more  leisure  than  he  had  ever  before 
e[\joyed.  The  noit  six  years  were  givaa  to 
uninterrupted  study.  The  narrow  apartment 
that  formed  his  workroom  found  him  early 
and  late  at  bis  desk;  he  scarcely  shared  the 
meals  of  his  family.  The  development  of  the 
views  which  bad  long  engaged  his  mind  formed 
the  chief  entert^nment  and  delight  of  his  life. 
The  main  point  in  the  discussion  between  Ar- 
minians and  Calvinista  bad  been  carefully  con- 
sidered by  him  from  the  time  he  was  16  years 
old,  and  he  had  kept  minutes  of  his  thonghu 
during  the  intervening  period.  He  now  fin- 
ished his  "Inquiry  into  the  Freedom  of  the 
Will,"  and  published  it  in  1754.  After  a  half 
year's  illness  he  completed  a  dissertation  on 
"God's  Last  End  in  the  Creation  of  the 
World,"  which  is  a  picture  of  liia  own  char- 
acter, reasoning,  and  mind.  He  also  wrote  at 
this  period  his  dissertation  on  the  "  Nature  of 
True  Virtue,"  and  his  essay  on  "  Original  Sin," 
and  planned  a  comprehensive  work  on  Chris- 
tian theology  in  the  form  of  a  history,  a  revi- 
sion and  completion  of  the  history  of  redemp- 
tion which  he  hod  written  at  Northampton,  to 
be  carried  on  with  regard  to  all  three  worlds, 
heaven,  earth,  and  hell.  Plans  of  other  trea- 
tises crowded  also  upon  his  mind.  These 
studies  were  interrupted  by  the  death  of  hb 
son-in-law,  President  Burr  of  Princeton  col- 
lege, and  Edwards  was  called  to  succeed  him. 
He  kindled  by  his  presence  and  his  words  the 
liveliest  interest  among  the  students,  and  on 
Feb.  16,  1768,  was  installed  as  president    The 
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smaOpox  was  pTSTuling  in  the  neighborhood, 

and  he  wss  inocnlated:  bat  the  disease  took  an 
Doravorable  turn,  ood  he  died  34  dajs  after  hia 
installation,  at  the  age  of  54.  In  18T3  his  de- 
scendants erected  to  Ilia  tnemorr'  at  SCockbridKQ 
a  monument  of  red  granite,  25  A.  high.— In 
considering  the  writings  of  Jonathan  Edwards, 
the  first  thing  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  his 
Dnqnestioning  acceptance  of  the  tmth  of  the 
Hot;  Scriptnres,  of  everj  event  recorded  there, 
erery  miracle,  and  everj  prophecy ;  the  actnat 
fall  of  man,  Uie  inoarnation,  death,  resnrrec- 
tion,  and  ascension  of  Christ.  The  next  is, 
the  intensity  of  his  attachment  to  the  syalam  of 
Onlvinism  as  opposed  to  that  of  Arniinianinm. 
These  points  being  premised,  the  charocteris- 
ties  of  all  that  Edwards  has  written  are  thvee- 
fold.  He  looks  always  to  establish  the  reaaon- 
ablenesa  of  his  views.  The  doctrine  of  a 
divine  incarnation,  for  example,  approves  it- 
seli^  as  be  thought,  to  hnman  reason ;  and  he 
cit^  in  proof  the  aathority  of  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, the  most  philosophical  nations  of  the 
world,  and  refers  to  the  anima  mundi  of 
Blonnt  and  the  pantheism  of  Spinoza.  He 
ecoffs  at  the  pretensions  to  greater  liberality 
uf  the  Arminiflns,  and  puts  reason  and  common 
sense  on  the  side  of  orthodoxy.  He  thought 
there  was  no  need  that  the  strict  philosophic 
truth  should  bo  at  all  concealed.  "The  clear 
and  fall  knowledge  of  the  true  system  of  the  uni- 
Terse  will  greatly  establish  the  doctrines  which 
teach  the  true  Christian  scheme  of  divine  ad- 
tainistration  in  the  city  of  Ood."  Least  of  all 
would  Edwards  give  up  the  individual  rightof 
free  inquiry,  for  he  says:  "He  who  believes 
principles  because  our  forefathers  affirm  them, 
makes  idols  of  them  ;  and  it  wonid  be  no  hu- 
mility, but  baseness  of  spirit,  for  na  to  judge 
ourselves  incapable  of  examining  principles 
which  have  been  handed  down  to  ns."  He 
knows  no  acheme  of  Christianity  that  is  the 
frnit  of  time ;  the  divine  administration  began 
from  eternity  and  reaches  forward  to  eternity. 
The  third  great  feature  of  his  mind  is  its  prac- 
tical character.  Hi6  system  has  in  view  life 
and  action ;  he  puts  aside  all  merely  specnla- 
tive  questions,  and  while  he  discnases  the  great- 
est topics,  it  is  only  because  of  his  overwhelm- 
ing consciousness  of  their  important  bearing  on 
conduct   and  momls.     He  moves  in  the  real 


the  bosoms  of  the  universal  peopli 
strange  misconception  ^bgut  Edwards,  that  he 
drew  hia  philosophy  fro3l*Locke.  In  the  want 
of  books,  the  essay  of  Locke  trained  him  to 
philosopliical  meditation ;  bat  his  system  was, 
at  its  foundation  and  in  every  part,  the  very 
opposite  of  the  theory  of  Locke.  On  the 
eubjeot  of  the  origin  of  ideas  he  accords  with 
Leibnitz.  The  doctrine  that  all  truth  is  de- 
rivedfrora  sensation  and  reflection  he  discards. 
The  knowledge  of  spiritnal  truth  he  considers 
"  a  new  principle,"  "  the  divine  natnre  in  the 
sooL"    "It  IB  the  Spirit  of  God  that  gives 
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faith  in  him,"  were  the  words  of  hia  sermon 
at  the  Boston  lecture  in  17S1 ;  and  three  years 
later  he  enforced  at  large  that  it  ia  a  doctrine 
of  reason  that  "  a  divine  supernatural  light  is 
immediately  imparted  to  the  soul  by  the  Spirit 
of  God."  He  teaches  that  knowledge  of  spirit- 
ual troth  cannot  be  derived  from  the  senses;  it 
is  a  wisdom  not  earthly  or  nataral,  bnt  de- 
scending from  above ;  "  it  is  the  image  and 
Earticipation  of  God's  own  knowledge  of 
imself."  In  like  manner  he  finds  the  idea  of 
causality  "implanted  by  God  in  the  minds  of 
all  mankind."  As  a  conseqaence,  the  contrast 
of  Edwards  with  Locke  and  those  who  came 
after  him  appears  equally  in  the  different  man- 
ner in  whi(^  they  sought  to  establish  the  tmth 
of  Ohristianity.  The  disciples  of  Locke's  phi- 
losophy cling  to  the  historical  evidence  from 
miracles  as  the  principal  proof  of  the  Chris- 
tian reli^on.  Edwaros.  on  the  contrary,  laid 
down  the  principle  that  "no  particular  sort  of 
outward  representations  can  he  any  evidence 
of  s  divine  power."  "  Unless  men  may  come 
to  a  reasonable,  solid  persuasion  and  convic- 
tion of  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  by  the  internal 
evidences  of  it,  by  a  sight  of  its  glory,  it  ia 
impossible  that  those  who  are  illiterate  and 
nnaoquainted  with  history  should  have  any 
thorough  and  effectual  conviction  of  it  at  aU." 
"  It  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  God  has 
provided  for  his  people  no  more  than  probable 
evidences  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel.  It  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  God  would  give  the 
greatest  evidence  of  those  things  which  are 
greatest,  and  the  trath  of  which  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  us.  Bnt  it  is  certaia 
that  such  an  assurance  is  not  to  be  attuned, 
by  the  greater  part  of  them  who  live  under 
the  gospel,  by  arguments  fetched  &om  ancient 
traditions,  histories,  and  monuraenta." — The 
theory  of  Edwards  respecting  providence  cor- 
responded with  that  of  Leibnitz.  To  him  the 
laws  of  nature  were  not  established  and  left  to 
themselves,  bnt  were  the  methods  according 
to  which  God  continued  his  "immediate  in- 
fluence." "His  preserving  created  things  in 
being  is  equivalent  to  a  continued  creation." 
The  presence  of  moral  evil,  the  depravity  of 
hnman  nature,  he  considered  from  two  points 
of  view.  He  raised  his  mind  to  the  contem- 
plation of  God  as  the  Creator,  and  had  then 
no  theory  to  offer  for  man's  depravity  but  the 
divine  wilt.  He  never  presumed  to  ask  Al- 
mighty God  why  it  Was  so.  Bnt  to  those  who 
questioned  tijis  absolute  sovereignty,  and  re- 
jected it  as  a  doctrine  full  of  horror,  he  made 
a  twofold  answer,  not  oS  finding  eicusea  for 
the  Creator,  but  su^ectively  as  shutting  the 
month  of  cavillers :  First,  that  man's  depravity 
ia  an  nnquestiouable  fact ;  that  through  the 
medium  of  his  senses  and  merely  animal  or- 
ganization man  can  attain  to  no  knowledge  o! 
God  and  no  spiritual  perfection.  Secondly,  he 
set  forth  the  unity  of  the  race;  its  common 
constitution  as  branches  from  one  root,  form- 
ing one  complex  person,  one  moral  whole; 
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witloh  u  the  TMW  of  Angnstiiie  and  Oalvm. 
This  Tiew  also  bad  a  moat  important  beaiiog 
on  the  tlieoi7  of  marala.  Tlie  momentoos 
'•  relatiim  to  moral  evil,  and 


ring  hia  whole  life.  "Men  in  a  verf  proper 
sense  ma;  be  a^  to  have  power  to  ahatain 
from  sin,  becan«e  it  depends  (Hi  the  will ;"  and 
if  the;  will  not,  the  defect  is  in  tbemaelvea; 
fet  a  man's  evil  dinxnitioD  maj  be  ai  strong 
and  immorable  as  the  bars  of  a  castle.  The 
law  tA  cansaJit;  extends  to  every  action, 
liberty  consistB  in  the  power  of  ddog-  what 
one  wills,  not  in  aoj  power  of  willing  without 
a  motive.  The  will  atwaja  followa  'Cbe  great- 
est seeming  good;  and  what  shall  seem  to  a 
roan  the  greatest  good  depends  on  the  state  of 
his  soul.  Liberty  is  not  in  the  act,  bnt  in  lihe 
man ;  and  if  a  depraved  nature  ia  to  abatain 
from  sin,  it  can  only  be  eOected  by  a  change' 
of  heart.  This  theory  Edwards  asserted  by  an 
appeal  to  the  facts  of  universal  experience,  and 
by  a  thorongh  analysis  of  the  complex  canse 
of  action.  In  his  essay  on  the  "Natnre  of 
Virtue"  he  finds  it  toconaistin  love;  not  in 
lore  as  reeting  complacently  on  its  objects,  but 
in  love  as  the  ruling  motive  of  tha  will ;  love 
in  action,  benevolence.  And  this  love  is  not 
for  self;  the  doctrine  of  Edwards  is  the  in- 
teHseat  protest  against  the  theory  of  self'love. 
Taking  Christ's  anmmary  of  the  law  nnder  two 
oomraaDdnients  of  loTe  to  tiod  and  love  to 
one's  neighbor,  he  finds  a  general  term  whioh 
includes  iKith  God  and  man  In  "Being,"  and 
he  therefore  defines  virtae  as  the  "love  of 
Being."  Thos  virtne  implies  the  love  of  God 
wiUi  all  the  soul,  for  God  ia  the  Being  of  be- 
ings, "  in  effect.  Being  in  general."  The  love 
to  universal  Being  includes  all  being,  each  in 
its  degree,  according  to  its  amonnt  of  exist- 
ence; active  love  for  the  good  of  the  world 
of  mankind  before  the  love  of  country,  of 
country  befbre  that  of  a  ringle  city,  of  a  city 
before  a  family,  of  the  family  before  the  indi- 
vidual, of  the  individnal  only  in  sabordination 
to  the  great  system  of  the  whole.  The  theory 
is  the  oppoaite  of  that  whioh  mafcea  self-love 
the  fonnaation  of  moral  order.  It  does  not 
weaken  the  bonds  of  family  affection ;  only  the 
love  of  wife  or  hnaband,  parent  or  child,  mast  not 
be  the  paramount  motive.  In  this  light  the  doc- 
trine of  the  oneness  of  the  race,  which  Edwards 
asserted  with  great  clearness  and  force,  gains 
new  sign iflcanoe.— The  ethical  theory  of  Ed- 
wards is  cosmical.  It  is  universal  history  rest* 
ing  on  the  principle  of  the  redemption  of  the 
world,  decreed  from  all  eternity;  the  gradual 
progress  and  advancement  of  the  race  throngh 
the  presence  of  the  Divine  Word  and  its  ever 
approaching  trinraph  over  all  enemies.  Events 
seem  confused  like  the  work  of  an  architect, 
who  employs  many  hands  in  many  kinds  of 
labor  at  once;  but  a  knowledge  of  the  design 
removes  all  appearance  of  confusion;  and  so 
the  design  of  the  Divine  Word  in  redemption 


givea  nnity  to  the  faiatory  of  all  the  natiom  of 
the  earth.  The  development  of  this  idea  em- 
ployed the  latest  tfaonghts  of  Edwards,  tbtHigh 
bis  "  HisfaHy  of  Redemption  "  is  wJy  a  sketch 
of  tiie  great  work  which  he  planned. — Edwards 
makes  a  taming  point  in  the  inteilectoal,  or,  aa 
he  would  hare  culled  it,  tiie  spiritaal  histc»7 
of  New  England.  New  Enriand  and  New  Jer* 
sey,  in  the  age  following  nim,  sf^Ued  more 
thon^t  to  the  subject  of  relieK»s  philosophy 
and  systematio  theology  than  uie  Eame  amount 
of  population  in  any  other  part  iA  the  wtvld ; 
and  hia  inBnence  ia  diacemible  on  every  lead- 
ing mind.  Bellamy  and  Hopkins  were  his  po- 
piU;  Dwigbt  wasbiseiposilor;  Smalley,  £m- 
mooB,  and  many  others  were  his  foUowers; 
throngh  Hopkins  his  inflnenoe  reached  Kirk- 
land,  and  aaaisted  in  moulding  the  oharacter 
of  Channing.  Edwards  sums  up  the  old  the- 
dlDgy  of  New  England,  and  ia  the  fomitain 
head  of  the  new. — There  are  sevmal  Uvea  of 
Jonathan  Edwards.  The  moat  inter«Bting  ia 
that  by  Hopkins,  who  was  his  pupil ;  the  fnUest 
is  that  by  Bereno  Edwards  Dwight.  There 
have  been  two  editions  of  his  works  in  Eng- 
land, OD^  in  8  vols.  8vo,  and  one  in  two  oa/m- 
Cct  volumes.  The  American  editions  are  to 
preferred.  One  was  published  at  Worces- 
ter, Mass.,  edited  by  Samuel  Analin,  in  1809, 
in  8  vols.  The  New  York  edition  is  by  Sereno 
E.  Dwight,  in  10  vols.  Svo,  of  which  the  first 
contains  the  life.  There  is  also  a  later  and 
convement  New  York  edition  in  .4  vols. 

H>W1BD8,  Jaaatkaa,  president  of  Union  col- 
lege, Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  son  of  the  preceding, 
bora  in  Northampton,  Mass.,  May  2S,  l74fi, 
died  in  Sobeneotady,  Aug.  1,  1801.  At  the 
age  of  six  be  went  with  his  parents  to  Stock- 
bridge,  where  there  was  bnt  one  school  for 
both  Indians  and  whites,  of  the  latter  of  whom 
there  were  so  few  that  he  was  in  danger  of 
forgetting  the  English  tongne.  He  thoronghly 
learned  the  language  of  the  Stockbridge  In- 
diana, and  in  later  years  pnbliahed  a  treatise 
oa  the  subject.  In  hia  10th  year  he  was  sent 
by  hia  fiither  with  the  Rev.  Gideon  Hawley 
among  the  Six  Nations,  that  he  might  also 
learu  their  language  and  become  quuified  to 
be  a  miaaionary  among  them.  Here  he  made 
rapid  progress;  but  owing  to  tire  distnrbances 
of  the  French  war,  he  soon  returned  to  Stock- 
bridge.  In  ITBl  he  entered  the  college  at 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  where  he  g^radnated  in  17S5. 
He  studied  divinity  with  Dr.  Bdlamy,  and  in 
ITSS  was  licensed  to  preach.  In  1T6T  he  be- 
came  tutor  in  the  college  at  Princeton.  In 
1769  he  was  ord^ned  as  pastor  of  the  church 
in  White  Haven,  in  the  town  of  New  Haven, 
Conn,,  where  he  continued  till  May  19,  179S. 
Resigning  bis  charge,  mainly  aa  acconot  of 
difference  in  doctrinal  views  between  himself 
and  some  of  his  people,  he  waa  settled  in  17M 
as  pastor  of  the  church  in  Colebrook,  where 
he  gave  much  time  to  study,  and  to  an  exten- 
sive correspondence  with  learned  men  in  Amer- 
ica and  in  Europe.     In  May,  1796,  he  waa 
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deeted  preaideDt  of  TTnion  (K^ege,  but  only 
lived  two .  jBoia  after  his  in&aguration.  Hit 
C(jmp1«te  works,  edited  with  a.  memoir  by  his 
grandBon,  the  Ker.  Tr;oD  Edwards,  D.  D,, 
were  published  in  3  vols,  at  Aodover  in  1843. 

EDWUD8,  JndB,  an  Ameriean  clergynum, 
b(»n  in  Westhampton,  Hass.,  April  26,  1TB7, 
died  at  Virginia  ISprings,  July  23,  18G3.  He 
gradDsted  at  Williams  college  in  1810,  settled 
in  the  ministrr  at  Andover  in  1812,  removed 
to  the  Salem  street  church,  Boston,  in  182S, 
and  in  1829  resigned  this  charge  to  become 
secretarj  of  the  American  temperanoa  society, 
in  the  service  of  which  he  was  engaged  for 
seven  years,  delivering  leotares  and  addresses, 
and  preparing  the  "  Temperance  Documents." 
Atler  this,  he  was  for  six  years  president  of 
the  Andover  theological  seminary.  He  wrote 
the  "Sabbath  Manual,"  and  spent  four  years 
in  preparing  a  brief  commentary  on  all  the 
New  and  part  of  the  Old  Testament,  for  the 
American  tract  Kxuety,  before  flniahiDg  which 
he  died.  -Ha  was  the  author  of  several  valu- 
able tracts,  some  of  which  have  had  a  wide 
circulation.  Of  his  "Temperanoe  Uonual " 
and  of  the  different  parts  of'hia  "Sabbath 
Mannal "  many  hundred  thuosand  copies  have 
been  printed.  A  memoir  of  his  life  and  labors 
was  published  by  the  American  tract  society 
inlSfiS. 

HtWAKDS,  WBaB     See  Uilnb-Edwabdb. 

EDWARDS,  Bitkard,  an  English  dramatiaC, 
bom  in  Somersetshire  in  1C2S,  died  about  1560. 
He  waa  educated  at  Corpus  Ohristt  college, 
Oxford.  His  "  Damon  and  Pythias ''  was  the 
first  English  tragedy  on  a  classical  sul^ect,  and 
was  acted  before  the  queen  at  Oxford  about 
1GS9.  All  his  other  dramas  are  tost.  Ue  wrote 
several  minor  poems,  of  which  Amanti'Um  Irm 
has  been  often  reprinted. 

EDWASD8,  Trjw,  an  American  clergyman 
and  author,  grandson  of  the  yoonger  Jonathan 
Edwards,  born  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  Aug.  7, 
I80B.  He  graduated  at  Tale  college  in  1628, 
stndied  law  in  New  York  and  tfaeclt^  at 
Princeton,  and  settled  in  the  mioiBtry  at  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y.,  in  1884  He  removed  in  184C  to 
Kew  London,  Conn.  In  1682  a  prize  tract  on 
Ssbbatb  schools  appeared  from  his  pen,  and 
he  bos  from  that  time  oontributed  constantly 
to  the  reli^ouB  press.  Among  his  publications 
are  an  address  delivered  at  Williams  college  in 
1841,  entitled  "Christianity  a  Philosophy  of 
Principles;"  a  memoir  of  the  younger  Presi- 
dent Edwards,  published  with  his  complete 
works (1842);  "Self-Cultivation"  (1843)^  and 
a  memoir  of  Dr.  Bellamy,  published  with  bis 
complete  workB(16G0).  Hehaseditedavolnme 
entitled  "Charity  and it8Frnit«,"fromtheMS8, 
of  the  elder  PrewdeutEdwai'dB,  and  several  col- 
lections desiKped  especially  for  domestic  cnltnre, 
as  "  Select  Poetry  for  Ohildren  and  YoQth  " 
(1861).  "Jewels  for  the  Honsebold  "  (1882), 
"  The  Worid's  Laconics  "  (1852),  and  "  Won- 
ders of  the  Worid"  (1855).  He  was  long 
editor  of  the  "Family  Ohrlstdan  Almanac." 
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Hnm,  king  of  Nwthnmbrio,  bom  aboat 
586,  ascended  the  throne  in  617,  and  died  in 
683.  He  waa  an  infant  when  at  the  death 
of  his  father,  ^llo,  king  of  Deira,  the  throne 

was  usurped  by  bis  brother-iu-law,  Ethelfrid, 
king  of  Bemicia,  who  in  598  united  the  two 
kingdoms  under  the  name  of  Northumbria- 
Bdwin  was  placed  by  his  friends  under  the 
protection  of  Cadvan  of  North  Waleg.  The 
British  prince  was  assailed  by  the  Northnm- 
brian,  and  the  two  armies  met  in  the  vicinity 
of  Chester.  Victory  decided  for  Ethelfrid;  a 
body  of  monks  who  had  stationed  themselves 
on  a  neighboring  hill  to  deprecate  the  soccesa 
of  the  invader  were  pat  to  the  aword,  and  the 
great  monastery  of  Bangor,  containing  2,100 
monks,  was  demolished.  Edwin  then  wan- 
dered throngb  the  different  principalities  of  the  ' 
Britons  and  Saxons,  till  be  foand  an  asylum 
at  the  conrt  of  Bedwald,  king  of  the  East 
Ao^es.  Redwald  made  war  on  Ethel&id  ;  the 
armies  met  in  617  on  the  banks  of  the  Idle,  in 
Nottinghamshire ;  Ethelfrid  was  defeated  and 
^in,  and  Edwin  without  fnrtfaer  oppositicnt 
ascended  the  throne.  The  martial  genius  of 
Edwin  raised  Northmnbria  to  preeminence 
among  the  Anglo-Saxon  states.  The  islands 
of  Anglesea  and  Man  became  subject  to  his 
authority,  all  the  princes  of  the  Britons  paid 
him  tribnte,  and  among  the  Saxon  kings  Kad- 
bald  of  Kent  alone  retained  a  nomin^  inda- 
[Mndence.  8o  inflexible  was  his  administra- 
tion of  justice,  that  in  his  days  it  was  a  com- 
mon saying  that  a  woman  or  a  child  might 
openly  carry  everywhere  a  parse  of  gold  with- 
out danger  of  robbery.  The  chief  event  of 
his  reign  was  the  introdnction  of  Christianity 
into  the  kingdom  of  Northnmbria.  He  mar- 
ried Ethelbnrga,  a  princess  of  Kent,  daughter 
of  that  Bertha  by  whose  inflnenoe  the  king 
and  people  of  Kent  had  been  already  convert- 
ed  to  Christianity.  Yet  neither  the  entreatie* 
of  the  yonng  qneen,  the  arguments  of  the 
learned  bishop  PauUnus,  nor  the  letters  and 
presents  of  Pope  Boniface  Y.,  could  for  a  long 
time  turn  him  from  the  worship  of  his  fathers. 
He  consulted  alternately  the  priests  on  either 
side,  revolved  in  solitude  their  opposite  argu- 
ments, aasembled  the  witensgemote  for  oonHol- 
tation,  and  at  last  avowed  himself  a  convert, 
and  was  followed  by  his  people.  Edwin  per- 
ished in  a  disastrons  battle  with  the  combined 
armies  of  Pendo,  king  of  Mercia,  and  Cead- 
wallo,  king  of  the  Britons,  who  had  raised  the 
standard  of  rebellion,  and  marched  into  York- 
shire ;  and  the  kingdom  was  soon  after  recov- 
ered by  Oswald,  son  of  Ethelfrid. 

EDWTt  Bumamed  the  Fair,  a  king  of  the  An- 
glo-Saxons, son  of  Edmund  I.,  and  saocessor 
of  his  nncle  Edred,  bom  about  988,  ascended 
the  throne  in  S55,  and  died  at  the  close  of  668. 
He  was  passiouste  and  dissolute.  Having  on 
the  day  of  his  coronation  retired  from  the 
banquet  to  the  apartment  of  a  yonng  princess 
named  Elgiva,  be  was  vtolentiy  taken  back  to 
the  table  by  St  Dnnatan,  whom  he  then  ban- 
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iihed  from  the  kingdom.  Archbishop  Odo 
broke  with  an  armed  force  into  the  villa  where 
£1^78  resided,  defaced  the  beautj  of  that  lady 
with  brands,  and  exiled  lier  to  Ireland ;  bnt 
she  returned  to  England,  where  she  su&ered 
hamstringing  and  died.  It  is  in  dispute  among 
bistorians  whether  Elgiva,  who  was  within 
.  the  prohibited  degrees  of  consanguinity,  was 
the  wife  or  the  mistress  of  Edw;.  The  Eng- 
lish favored  the  ecclesiastics  rather  than  the 
king,  and  a  rebellion  broke  oat  under  Edgar, 
a  yonnger  brother  of  Edwy,  who  was  chosen 
king  by  the  Mercians.  Edwy  was  obliged  to 
flee  beyond  the  Thames,  and  tbe  civil  war  was 
ended  in  057  by  a  general  meeting  of  tbe 
thanes,  who  determined  that  that  river  shonld 
be  a  boundary  between  the  dominions  of  the 
two  brothers.  Edwy  governed  Wessez  and 
Kent  till  his  death. 

EGCKBOGT,  or  EtkkMt,  Ccitauit  nn  «k*,  a 
Dntch  painter,  born  in  Amsterdam,  Ang.  19, 
1621,  died  there,  Sept.  22,  1074.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  Rembrandt,  and  in  some  measure  snc- 
cessfol  in  imitating  his  manner,  especially  in 
the  early  part  of  hia  life.  He  excelled  chiefly 
in  portr^ts,  and  these  as  well  as  his  historical 
pictarea  abound  in  the  best  collections  of  Hol- 
laod,  while  several  are  to  be  fonnd  in  Germany. 

iXGLOO,  or  EedM,  a  town  of  Belgium,  in  the 
province  of  East  Flanders,  11  m.  S.  W.  of 
Ghent;  pop.  in  1888,  6,564.  It  has  an  active 
industry  and  commerce  in  woollen  and  cotton 
fabrics,  hats,  tobacco,  and  oil,  and  is  an  im- 
portant grain  market. 

EHi,  a  name  applied  to  several  malacopterous 
fishes  of  the  families  aTiguillida,  eongfrida,  and 
murcenida,  especially  to  the  typical  genera 
angailta  (Cnv,),  cojiger  (Cuv,),  and  murcma 
(Thunb.).  From  their  snake-like  appearance, 
and  tbe  absence  of  ventral  Sns  or  posterior 
limbs,  they  have  been  called  anguiform  apodti  ; 
they  all  have  the  body  more  or  less  elongated 
and  cylindrical,  no  ribs  in  the  skeleton,  a  cncol 
stomach,  and  simple  not-jointed  Sn  rays.  In 
the  genas  anguilla,  to  which  the  common  eel 
belongs,  the  scarcely  apparent  scales  are  cy- 
cloid, narrow,  oblong,  arranged  in  groops  at 
right  angles  to  each  other,  forming  a  kind  of 
lattice-work  under  the  cuticle;  the  whole  skin 
is  soft  and  slimy,  thickly  stndded  with  mucipa- 
rons  glands  and  dncta ;  the  nostrils  are  double, 
each  having  two  orifices,  the  anterior  prolonged 
into  a  tube,  and  the  posterior  opening  above 
the  month ;  the  teeth  are  card-like  or  vllliform 
in  both  jaws,  and  a  few  on  the  anterior  part  of 
the  vomer ;  the  gill  opening  on  each  side  is  very 
small,  and  Jnst  in  front  of  the  pectoral  fln,  which 
exists  in  all  the  species;  the  dorsal  fln  begins 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  head,  be- 
hind the  pectorals,  and  forms  a  continnons  fln 
with  the  caudal  and  anal ;  the  lower  jaw  is 
longer  than  the  upper.  About  60  species  are 
described.  The  common  eel  of  the  northern 
and  middle  states  (A.  BottonUntU,  Lesueur, 
and  vulgari*.  Hitch.)  is  greenish  or  olive-bj'own 
above,  and  yellowish  or  yellowish  white  be- 


neath, often  with  ft  reddish  tinge  along  the 
anal  fln ;  in  a  specimen  2  ft.  long,  measured  by 
Ur.  gtorer,  the  short  pectorals  were  about  8 
in.  from  the  end  of  the  aooat.  The  eel  inhab- 
its both  salt  and  fresh  water,  from  the  British 
proviocea  to  the  southern  states,  wherever  it 
con  find  its  favorite  muddy  bottoms  and  ext«n- 
sive  flats;  it  prefers  shallows  near  the  shore, 
where  it  may  be  caught  in  great  numbers  by 
hook  and  line,  by  bobbing,  and  by  spearing;  the 
places  frequented  by  it  are  called  eel  ground,-', 
in  which  during  winter  the  fishes  bed  them- 
selves in  the  soli  mad  to  the  depth  of  about  a 
foot,  and  are  then  speared  through  boles  cut  in 
tlie  ice ;  the  beat  time  for  catching  them  is  at 
night,  by  torchlight.  During  their  passage  Dp 
and  down  rivers  they  are  taken  in  baskets  and 
pots  baited  with  fish  or  any  decaying  matter. 
The  eel  is  very  voracions  and  quite  omnivorous; 
when  in  good  condition  it  is  well  flavored, 
thoagh  from  its  snake-like  appearance  (and  it 
is  only  in  form  that  it  resembles  a  snake)  most 
persons  are  prejudiced  against  it  The  length 
varies  from  6  in,  to  2i  it ;  in  snmnror  it  is 
sometimes  seen  weighing  several  pounds.  At 
the  months,  of  the  rivers  emptying  into  BostoD 


Common  E«l  (AopiUlt  TDlgMili). 

harbor  eels  are  caught  in  nets,  16  or  20  bushels 
at  a  time,  and  are  kept  alive  until  wanted  in 
ditches  supplied  by  the  tide.  The  ^ver  eel 
{A.  argenUa,  Les.)  is  silvery  gray,  darker 
above,  and  satiny  white  below ;  the  pectorals 
are  nearer  the  head  than  in  the  common  spe- 
cies, of  which,  bowever,  it  is  considered  by 
some  only  a  variety ;  it  is  taken  in  pota  in  Oc- 
tober, when  it  leaves  the  ponds.  A  lat^  spe- 
cies, caught  in  the  lakes  of  western  New  York, 
is  the  beaked  eel  [A.  roitrata,  Les.) ;  the  snont 
is  elongated  and  pointed ;  the  upper  perta  are 
olive-gray,  sometimes  slaty  blue,  and  the  lower 

tarts  white;  the  dorsal  and  anal  flns  reddish; 
iugth  about  2  ft.  The  common  eel  of  Europe 
{A.  acittirottrii,  Yarrell)  has  a  sharper  snout 
than  ours;  it  is  highly  esteemed  as  food,  sod 
the  London  market  is  supplied  principally  from 
Holland,  from  which  the  eels  are  brought  alive 
in  vessels  carrying  each  from  1S,000  to  20,000 
lbs.  Eels  are  much  esteemed  in  other  conntriea, 
especially,  according  to  Ellis,  in  Polyneeia, 
where  they  are  often  tamed  and  fed  until  they 
attain  an  enormous  size.  They  are  prolific, 
hardy,  and  easily  preserved  in  salt,  fresh,  or 
brackish  water.  They  moke  two  migrstiona 
annnally,  one  in  autumn  to  the  sea,  the  other  in 
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■pring  or  Bammer  from  tlie  B«a  to  the  rivers. 
Thej  are  not  funiul  in  arctic  regiona,  nor  in  the 
rivers  of  the  extreme  north  of  Earope;  even  in 
temperate  regions,  at  the  approach  of  winter, 
thej  bary  themselvee  in  the  mnd,  remaining 
torpid  until  spring;  they  remfon  without  food, 
breathing  hardi;  at  all,  at  a  low  animal  tem- 


shown  by  the  restless  motions  of  eels  during 
thDDderstorniB,  and  i>j  their  well  known  movo- 
tnentsaftertheskinhosbeenremoTed,  Thoagh 
□ot  possessing  tlie  respiratory  poaches  of  the 
anabaa,  the  eel  is  able  to  anrvive  a  long  time  out 
of  water,  simply  becanse  the  gills  remain  moist 
from  the  Hmall  size  of  the  branchial  orifices ;  by 
this  means  it  traverses' considerable  distances  on 
land,  moving  Uke  a  anake  throngh  the  grass; 
tbb  explains  the  appearance  of  eels  in  fish 
ponds  from  which  the  utmost  care  bas  been 
token  to  exclnde  tliem,  on  acconnt  of  their 
deatraction  of  the  spawn  and  yoang  of  more 
valoable  6BheB;  they  have  been  often  seen  per- 
forming such  overland  journeys  at  night.  Eels 
are  found  in  fresh  water  which  has  no  com- 
muDication  with  the  sea;  having  a  capacious  air 
bladder,  they  are  able  to  ascend 'rapidly  to  the 
surface,  and  sometimes  gwira  very  high  in  deep 
water ;  though  slow  of  growth,  they  attain  a 
large  size  nnder  favorable  circnm stances,  hav- 
ing been  caupht  in  England  weighing  27  lbs. 
The  town  of  Ely  is  said  to  have  been  so  named 
from  the  rents  having  been  formerly  paid  in 
eeta,  the  lords  of  the  manor  being  annually  en- 
titled to  more  than  100,000 ;  Elmore,  on  the 
Seveni,  was  so  called  from  the  immense  num- 
ber of  these  fish  there  taken ;  so  also  Aalhorg 
(Eel  Town)  in  Denmark,  &c. — Tlie  conger  eels 
differ  from  the  genus  anguilla  in  having  the 
dorsal  fin  begin  nearer  the  head,  at  or  even  in 
front  of  the  pectoral,  and  in  having  the  upper 
jaw  the  longer;  the  anterior  noHtrils  open  by 
short  tubes  close  to  the  end  of  the  snout,  and 
the  posterior  in  front  of  the  large  eyes;  the 
teeth  of  the  palate  and  vomer  are  dender,  with 
ohisel-ahapeo  crowns,  and  closely  arranged ; 
the  skin  is  naked  and  scalelese,  and  tite  tail 
elongated  and  pointed;  in  other  respects  they 
resemble  the  common  eel.  The  American  con- 
ger (conger  oeeieUntali*,  De  £ay)  Is  olive-brown 


Conner  Efl  (Conner  oflddentiUB). 

above  and  whitish  below ;  the  dorsal  and  anal 
fina  are  transparent,  with  a  dark  border;  the 
lateral  line  ia  distinct,  with  a  series  of  white 
dota;  it  is  from  8  to  5  ft.  long,  and  either  this 
or  another  species  is  found  th>m  the  gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence  southward  as  fiu"  as  the  coast  of 
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New  Jersey.    The  European  conger  {C.  evl- 

garit,  Cuv.)  is  common  on  the  coast  of  Corn- 
wall, on  the  eastern  rocky  shores,  and  in  banks 
oif  the  coast  of  Franoe;  it  is  caught  on  lines, 
the  best  bait  being  the  sand  launce  (ammodyUij 
or  the  pilchard,  and  the  fishing  is  performed 
at  night ;  great  numbers  are  token,  and  meet 
with  a  ready  sale  at  a  low  price  to  the  poorer 
classes,  but  it  is  not  held  in  much  estimation. 
Congers  are  very  voracious,  and  specimens 
have  been  caught  weighing  180  lbs.,  more  than 
10  ft.  long  and  18  in.  in  circumference;  they 
are  very  strong,  bite  sharply,  and  bave  great 
tenacity  of  life.  As  many  as  156  vertebm 
have  been  found  in  the  conger,  about  40  more 
than  are  found  in  the  eel ;  they  spawn  in  Be- 
cember  end  January.  Sir  John  Eichardson 
alludes  to  nine  species. — The  eel  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, so  famous  in  the  days  of  ancient  Home, 
belongs  to  the  genus  murana,  characterized  by 
the  absence  of  pectorals,  smooth  and  ecalelesa 
akin,  small  lateral  branchial  orifice  on  each 
side,  and  the  nnited  dorsal  and  anal  fins,  low 
and  fleshy,  hardly  distinguishable  beyond  tlie 
marf^n  of  the  body ;  the  teeth  are  arranged  in 
a  single  row  around  the  edge  of  the  nasal  hone, 
with  a  few  on  the  longitudinal  median  line. 
More  than  20  species  are  described,  attaining 
the  size  of  4  or  S  it, ;  one  {M.  morinffu,  Cuv.) 
was  found  by  Cateeby  at  the  Bahama  islands. 
The  classic  species  of  the  Mediterranean  (if. 
Selena^  Linn.),  tlie  Roman  mvrana,  grows  to 
the  length  of  4  or  6  ft. ;  the  color  is  a  pur- 
plish broivn,  marked  with  soh-angtilar  yellow 
markings,  and  spotted  with  beautiful  shades  of 
yellow,  pnrple,  golden  yellow,  and  wliite;  the 
anterior  nostrils  open  near  the  endof  thesnont, 
the  posterior  just  above  the  eyes;  the  cheeks 
are  rather  tumid  from  muscular  development. 
It  has  been  caught  on  the  English  coast,  but  it 
abounds  in  the  Mediterranean;  great  numbers 
were  consumed  by  the  ancient  Romans,  who 
kept  them  in  ponds,  and  placed  them  alive 
un  tbe  table  in  crystal  voesels,  that  the  guests 
might  admire  their  beautiful  colors  before  the; 
were  cooked.  Cnsar  is  said  to  have  distrib- 
uted 6,000  of  these  fishes  among  his  friends  on 
the  celebration  of  one  of  his  triumphs.  They 
are  very  voracious,  fierce,  and  tenacious  of 
life,  and  are  said  sometimes  to  have  been  fed 
on  the  flesh  of  slaves  who  had  offended  their 
Roman  masters.  Their  bite  is  much  dreaded  by 
the  fishermen.  The  flesh  is  white,  delicate,  and 
mnch  esteemed.  There  are  many  species,  ex- 
clusively marine. — The  sand  eel  (ammadgtet 
Amerieanv*,  De  Kay)  has  an  elongated,  slightly 
compressed  body,  lai^e  gill  openings,  a  dorsal 
fin  extending  nearly  the  whole  lengtb  of  tho 
back,  and  an  anal  fin  of  considerable  size,  both 
separated  from  the  caudal ;  the  lower  jaw  tho 
longer;  the  color  is  yelluwiah  or  binisli  brown 
above,  mixed  with  silvery  and  light  green ; 
the  sides  and  abdomen  are  ralvery;  the  length 
is  from  6  to  IS  in.  This  species  is  found 
from  the  coast  of  Labrador  to  that  of  New 
York ;  ii(  the  provinces  it  is  largely  used  as 
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bait  for  cod ;  it  is  very  oommon  in  Long  lalaiid 
eoand  from  Mft<r  to  November,  constitntiiig  is 
it«  Beoson  the  principal  food  of  the  blneflah  and 
baas;  it  is  also  eaten  by  eels  and  other  fiah; 
the  cephalopod  cuttle  fish  preys  upon  it  eitan- 
airely;  like  the  tropical  nyiog  fish,  it  is  par- 
sned  by  flabes  in  the  water,  and  by  gnlU  and 
tenia  in  the  air.  The  names  of  aand  launce 
and  ammodytf  are  given  it  from  its  habit  of 
darting  out  of  and  into  the  sand  head  foremost 
and  instantly,  by  means  of  its  projecting  lower 
jaw.  Its  food  is  prinoipaily  inseots.  On  the 
coast  of  England  it  is  esteemed  as  food,  and 
is  raked  out  of  the  aand  at  low  tide  in  great 
nnmbera;  It  is  also  caught  in  seines.  Two 
speoiea  are  described. 
EEL,  EImMnL    See  Eleotsio  Fibhes. 

T.    See  BtiftBOT. 

ee  luTiTB. 

See  SoH&ULi. 
EFFiKVESCENCE  (Lat.  tffenviixra,  from  sx, 
out  of,  BoAfenttMrt,  to  be^n  boiling),  a  state 
of  ebnllition,  withoat  vaporization,  caused  oy 
the  setting  free  of  gases.  It  may  be  effected 
by  chemical  decomposition,  or  by  diminighing 
the  solvent  capacity  of  a  flnid  which  contains 
a  gas  in  solution,  either  by  rainng  its  tempera- 
tare,  by  diminishing  the  pressare  upon  it,  or 
by  adding  some  other  l>od;  which  in  dissolving 
will  cause  a  part  of  the  gas  to  be  expelled. 
Thus,  when  a  solution  of  oarbonate  of  soda  is 
nuxed  with  a  solntion  of  tartaric  acid,  the  acid 
and  soda  unite  and  carbonic  acid  gas  is  set  free, 
causing  effervescence.  If  the  solutions  are  very 
weak  and  very  cold,  the  gas  may  be  alt  ab- 
sorbed by  the  water  and  no  effervescence 
produced.  At  Qfi°  F.,  and  under  the  ordinary 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  water  wUi  absorb 
about  its  own  volume  of  the  gas.  By  lowering 
the  temperature  or  increasing  the  pressure  the 
amount  of  the  gas  absorbed  will  be  increased. 
In  the  ordinary  soda-water  and  mineral-water 
fountains  the  carbonio  acid  gas  is  held  in  aoln- 
tion  under  great  pressure.  When  the  water 
is  drawn  from  the  fountain  into  an  open  glass, 
the  pressure  being  removed,  the  gas  imme- 
diately begins  to  escape,  causing  effervescence. 
The  gas  is  nsually  made  by  dissolving  mar- 
ble or  chalk,  which  are  carbonates  of  lime,  in 
hydrocblorio  or  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  tnen 
cleansed  from  impnrities  and  forced  by  great 

Siressure  valo  a  condenser,  whence  it  is  trans- 
erred  to  the  fountains.  Effervescence  may 
also  be  caused  by  dissolving  zinc  in  dilute  snl- 
phurio  acid,  or  zinc  or  iron  in  hydrochloric 
acid.  In  both  cases  hydrogen  gas  is  set  free. 
— Effkbvksoiso  Powdebs  are  preparations  of 
acid  and  alkaline  powders,  put  up  in  differently 
colored  papers  in  order  to  distinguish  them. 
They  are  administered  by  flrst  dissolving  the 
contents  of  two  different  papers  in  separate 
glasses,  then  mixing  the  solutions,  and  (irink- 
ing  while  the  chemical  reaction  is  taking  place 
with  effervescence.    The  common  soda  and 


Seidlitz  powders  form  effervescing  draughtt, 
the  acid  in  one  of  the  papers  combining  with 
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the  alkali  of  the  carbonate  in  the  pQier,  and 
expelling  the  carbonic  acid.  Thie  gaa,  om- 
tinuing  to  be  evolved  in  the  stomach,  acts  as  a 
refrigerant  and  diaphoretic,  while  the  alkaline 
saltis  slightly  laxative.  The  drink  is  especially 
adapted  to  febrile  oomplunts.  The  common 
soda  powders  couust  of  25  grains  of  tartaric 
acid  in  one  paper,  and  30  grains  of  bicarbonate 
of  soda  in  the  other.  An  equivalent  propor- 
liou  of  bicarbonate  of  potash  is  sometimes 
substatated  for  the  soda.  The  following  ore 
the  proportions  given  in  the  "American  V\»- 
pensatory";  tartaric  acid  1  oz.,  bicarbouate 
of  eoda  1  oz.  and  64  grains,  or  bicarbonate  of 
potassa  1  oz.  and  160  gr^na.  The  acid  and 
either  bicarbonate,  being  separately  rednced 
to  fine  powder,  ore  divided  each  into  16  por- 
tions. Citric  acid  is  sometimes  employed  in- 
stead of  the  tartario  acid,  in  the  proportion  of 
9  drachms  to  11  of  the  soda  salt,  or  18  of  the 
potash.  Seidlitz  powders  are  a  mixture  of 
2  drachms  of  Bochelle  salts  (tartrate  of  pot- 
ash and  soda)  and  S  scruples  of  bicarbonate 
of  soda  in  one  paper,  and  SG  grains  of  tartario 
acid  in  the  other.  The  tartario  acid  being 
in  excess  renders  the  medicine  more  pleasant 
to  take,  without  interfering  with  its  aperient 
quality.  The  acid  and  the  carbonate  may  be 
prepared  in  a  single  powder,  in  which  the 
chemical  action  does  not  take  place  until  it  is 
dissolved  in  water.  Such  a  preparatico  should 
of  course  be  carefiilly  preserved  from  tnoistDre. 
Seidlitz  and  Bochelle  powders  are  more  laxa- 
tive than  the  common  soda  powders. 

EFFINGHIH.  L  An  E.  county  of  Georgia, 
separated  on  the  east  from  South  Carolina  by 
the  Savannah  river,  and  bounded  W.  by  the 
Ogeeohee ;  area,  480  sq,  m. ;  pop.  m  1870, 
4,314,  of  whom  :,704  were  colored.  The 
Georgia  Central  railroad  passes  through  it. 
The  surface  is  level,  and  the  soil  sandy.  Pine 
and  cypress  are  found.  The  chief  prodnctioot 
in  IBTO  were  CS,8G4  busliels  of  Indian  com, 
16,032  of  sweet  potatoes,  294  bales  of  cotkn, 
and  149,465  lbs.  of  rice.  There  were  364 
horses,  28S  mules  and  asses,  2,201  milch  cows, 
4,C10  other  cattie,  1,2S8  sheep,  and  8,162 
swine.  Capitol,  Springfield.  II.  A  8.  E 
ooDnty  of  Iltinoia,  drained  by  little  Wabash 
river;  area,  600  sq.  ro.;  pop.  in  1870,  1S,6SS. 
The  surface  is  level  and  partly  wooded,  and 
the  soil  fertile.  Copper,  iron,  and  lead  are 
found.  The  Chicago  division  of  the  Illioois 
Central,  and  the  8t.  Louis,  Vandalia,  Terre 
Haute,  and  Indianapolis  railroads  pass  through 
it.  The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  3fl5,- 
798  bushels  of  wheat,  19,759  of  rye,  620,247 
of  Indian  com,  386,078  of  oats,  64,6^1  of  po- 
tatoes, 11,860  tons  of  hay,  210,155  ibs.  of 
butter,  and  35,660  of  wool.  There  were  4,607 
horses,  4,816  milch  cows,  6.S33  other  cattle, 
13,228  sheep,  and  17.259  swine  ;  8  flour  mills, 
12  saw  mills,  5  manufactories  of  saddlery,  and 
2  of  woollen  goods.    Capitol,  Effingham. 

JEFT,  a  name  given  to  several  species  of 
newta,  especially  to  the  common  smoolli  newt 
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(littetrilon'  pwnetatui,  Dand.)-  The  generic 
characters  of  the  tritons,  or  aqastio  Holaman- 
derg,  will  be  given  under  Nbwt,  whicli  tiie  eft 
resembles  in  the  alightlj  free  tongue,  double 
toDgitadinfil  seriee  of  palatal  teeth,  and  naillesa 
toes,  foDr  before  and  five  behind.  The  akin  is 
smooth,  and  the  dorsal  and  caudal  crests  are 
continuous ;  there  are  two  patches  of  glandu- 
lar pores  on  the  head,  and  none  on  the  back 
or  ndes.  The  newts  belong  to  Che  genus 
molge  of  Morrem,  and  triton  of  I^urenti. 
Bell  separated  the  efts  in  the  genus  lUtolri' 
ton.  The  color  in  the  male  is  brownish  gra;^ 
abore,  passing  into  yellowish  beneath,  which 
in  the  spring  becomes  bright  orange ;  there 
are  numerous  round  dark  spots  of  ane^^ual 
size,  and  two  lon^tudinal  streaks  on  the  head  \ 
the  crest  in  spring  is  often  tipped  with  red 
or  violeL  The  female  is  light  yellowish  brown, 
or  boff  with  brown  dots,  plainer  below.  The 
total  length  is  about  8^  in.,  of  which  the 
tail  is  nearly  one  half  It  is  very  common  in 
the  ditches  and  ponds  of  Europe,  especially 
where  the  water  is  clear ;  its  food  consists 
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principally  of  aqoatlo  insects,  larree,  worms, 
and  molhaks.  The  reproduction  and  meta- 
morphosis are  almost  identical  with  those  of 
the  newts.  Though  usually  spending  most 
of  their  time  in  the  water,  the  young  in  Jane, 
and  the  adulte  in  summer  and  autumn,  be- 
come terrestrial;  they  apPfar  to  attun  their 
full  size  the  first  year.  The  experiments  of 
Spallanzani  show  that  the  members  of  the 
tail  may  be  reproduced  several  times  in  sac- 
cession,  with  hones,  muscles,  vessels,  and 
nerves.  Like  the  other  amphibia,  it  is  very 
tenaoioDS  of  life,  and  can  resist  even  conge- 
lation.    Its  bite  is  perfectly  harmless. 

fefiiUTC,  PUUppe.    See  Oblbanb. 

BBBEKr,  king  of  Wessei,  and  Hrst  king  of 
the  nnited  Anglo-Baxons,  bom  about  TT6,  as- 
cended the  throne  of  Wessei  in  800,  and  died 
flbout  S86.  Tlie  defeat«d  rival  of  King  Brihtric, 
he  took  refuge  first  at  the  court  of  Otfa,  king 
of  Mercia,  and  afterward  in  France,  where 
he  was  received  at  the  court  of  Oharlemagne, 
in  whose  armies  he  served  three  years.  After 
tbe  death  of  Brihtric  in  600  he  was  the  last 


.,  prince  of  the  house  of  Oerdic,  and 
recalled  and  acknowledged  as  king  by  the 
West  Salon  thanes.  In  80Q  he  commenced 
bis  career  of  conquest;  and,  saccessively  sab- 
duing  the  Britons  of  Cornwall  and  the  Saxons 
of  Uercia,  Sent,  Essex,  and  Korthumbria,  and 
assuming  at  its  reqnest  the  protectorship  of 
East  Anglia,  by  82T  be  bad  become  the  ac- 
tual sovereign  of  the  whole  heptarchy,  and  in 
828  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  England.  In 
8Sa  the  Danes  landed  on  the  isle  of  Sheppey, 
and  carried  off  a  rioh  bool;.  In  688  they 
disembarked  at  Oharmouth,  and  defeated  Eg- 
bert's forces.  They  landed  again  in  886  on 
the  coast  of  Cornwall,  where  they  formed  an 
alliance  with  the  Britons.  Egbert  encountered 
their  united  forces  at  Hengstoii  hill,  gained 
a  decisive  victory,  punished  the  rebels,  and 
drove  the  invaders  to  their  ships. 

ECEDE.  L  Hau,,  the  apostle  of  Greenland, 
bom  in  Norway,  Jan.  81,  168B,  died  in  No- 
vember, 1766.  After  having  been  several 
years  a  pastor  neu"  Drontiieim,  he  resigued  ib 
1717,  to  embark  for  Greenland  as  a  mission- 
ary. The  wars  with  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden 
engrossing  the  public  attention,  he  was  unable 
immediately  to  execute  his  design;  but  he 
received  the  patronage  of  Frederick  IV.  of 
Denmark  in  iTie,  set  sul  in  May,  ITSl,  with 
bis  wife,  two  sons,  and  some  40  other  per- 
sons, and  in  July  following  landed  on  tbe 
coast  of  Greenland  in  laL  64°  N.  His  mild- 
neea  and  zeal  gained  the  affeetjons  of  the  rode 
natives,  and  after  several  years  of  effort  he 
was  able  to  preach  the  gospel  in  their  lan- 
guage. Various  calamitieB,  among  which  were 
the  ravages  of  the  smallpox,  almost  annihilated 
the  result  of  his  labors ;  yet  before  his  de- 
parture he  succeeded  in  laying  a  foundation 
for  the  propagation  of  Christianity  and  for  an 
unportont  commerce.  Tbe  Danish  govern- 
ment sent  out  three  Iforavian  Brethren  to  ud 
him,  and  after  a  residence  of  IS  years  in  Green- 
land, Egede,  seeing  tbe  colony  floorishing,  re- 
turned to  Denmark.  He  published  several 
works  on  Greenland,  and  superintended  a  sem- 
inary for  the  education  of  missionaries.  U, 
Pail,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  at  Waagen, 
near  Drontheim,  in  1708,  died  June  3,  1789. 
He  returned  from  Greenland  in  1736,  bring- 
ing several  Esquimaux,  but  they  all  died  of 
the  ffluallpox.  After  studying  theology  he 
went  back  to  the  misuon,  and  labored  there 
four  years  after  tbe  return  of  bis  father.  He 
translated  the  "  Imitation  of  Christ "  and  por- 


tions of  the  Bible  into  tbe  language  of  Green- 

leparture  left,  tlie  c       , 

highly  prosperous.    lie  AUfilled  various  func- 


land,    snd    at  his   departure  I 


»  colony 


tions  ii  Denmark,  was  active  in  exj)editing 
the  exploring  mission  of  LCveUtMi  to  the  coast 
of  Greenland,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
occupied  a  chair  of  theology. 

EGER  (Boh,  CAeJ),  a  frontier  city  of  Bohe- 
mia, on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  at  the  foot 
of  the  FicbtelgebirgB,  and  at  tbe  junction  of 
six  lines  of  railway,  91  m,  W.  of  Prague ;  pop. 
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in  1869,  IS,468.  It  has  cotton  and  woollen 
manafaotories,  and  in  ita  vioinit?  at  Frsnzena- 
bad  are  ohaljbeate  springs  and  baths.  Its 
fortifications,  formerly  strong,  were  demolish- 
ed in  1808.  It  has  a  oitr  hall,  in  which  Wal- 
lenstein  was  assassinated,  Feb.  26,  1684,  the 
rains  of  a  castle  in  which  the  Mends  of  Wal- 
lenstein  w«%  mordered,  a  gTmnasinm,  mili- 
tarj  school,  cbunber  of  commerce,  two  oon- 
rents,  and  four  charohes. — Eger  was  formerly 
the  oapital  of  a  conntj  of  that  name,  and  be- 
longed to  the  margrave  of  Vohburg,  and  pass- 
ed over  1>7  nutrriage  to  the  emperor  Frederick 
I.  Td  1270  the  city  was  bnmed  down,  and  in 
1886  the  emperor  Kudolph  gave  it  as  a  marriage 
portion  to  King  Wenoeslas  of  Bohemia.  In 
1860  a  great  massacre  of  the  Jews  took  place 
here.  It  was  taken  and  retaken  by  both 
Swedes  and  imperialists  during  the  thirty 
years'  war.  In  the  Sileaan  wars  it  was  taken 
by  the  French  nnder  Marshal  Saxe  in  1742,  and 
•g^n  nnder  the  marshal  de  Belleiale  ia  1745. 
(For  Eger  in  Hungary,  see  Erl&u.) 

ECEUl,  one  of  &o  Camence  or  nymphs  of  Go- 
man  mythology,  who  was  believed  to  have  dic- 
tated to  Nnma  Pompilius  his  wise  laws,  and  to 
have  instructed  him  respecting  the  forma  of 
worship  which  he  introdnced.  It  was  said 
that  she  became  his  wife,  and  that  being  in- 
consolable after  his  deatli,  she  was  changed 
into  a  fountain.  She  had  been  worshipped  as 
a  mral  and  prophetic  divinity  from  the  earliest 
periods  of  Latium,  and  was  invoked  as  the 
giver  of  life  by  pregnant  women.  Nnma  con- 
secrated to  her  a  grove  in  the  environs  of 
Rome,  and  to  strangers  visiting  that  dty  even 
now  the  grotto  and  fountatn  of  Egeria  are 
pointed  out  in  the  beautifhl  valley  of  Caf- 
farella.  On  ancient  sculptures  this  nymph 
is  represented  in  a  costume  similar  to  that  of 
the  mnses,  with  floating  robe,  naked  feet,  di- 
shevelled hair,  and  in  the  attitude  of  writing 
in  a  volnme  which  she  holds  upon  her  knees. 

E6E1T0K,  Fraads.    See  Bbidoewateb. 

BGiXTOlf,  TtMHis,  baron  of  Ellesmere  and 
Viscount  Brackley,  lord  chancellor  of  England, 
bom  at  Dobbleston,  Obeshire,  in  1640,  died  in 
London,  March  16,  1617.  He  was  educated  at 
BrasenoHc  college,  Oxford,  was  called  to  the 
bar,  and  by  his  learning  and  integrity  aoon  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  He 
was  appointed  snccessively  solicitor  general, 
attorney  general,  master  of  the  rolls,  and  in 
1696  lord  keeper.  James  I.,  on  liis  accession, 
created  him  Baron  Ellesmere,  and  appointed 
him  lord  high  chancellor.  He  was  subsequent' 
]y  elected  chanoellor  of  the  university  of  Ox- 
ford. In  1616  he  was  made  Viscount  Brech- 
le^.  A  few  dayb  before  his  death  he  resigned 
the  great  seal,  having  retained  it,  as  lord 
keeper  and  chancellor,  for  a  longer  period  nn- 
interrnptedty  than  any  of  his  predecessor*  or 
suooessors.  He  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Francis 
Bacon.  Besides  his  judicial  duties,  lie  was 
frequently  employed  by  Elizabeth  and  James 
in  toe  negotiation  of  treatie^^  and  in  other  im- 
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portant  state  affura.  His  mhi  John  was  tfa« 
first  earl  of  Bridge  water  (1617),  and  lord  pres- 
ident of  Wales. 

ECC,  the  organized  germinal  body  from  which 
all  animals  originate,  formed  within  the  mother, 
and  developed  into  the  living  being  either  be- 
fore or  after  eitmsion.  In  this  article  <Hi]y 
those  of  the  latter  kind,  chiefly  of  birds,  will 
be  considered ;  the  general  snlnect  will  be 
treated  nnder  Eubb'toloot.  The  ^gs  of 
many  of  the  lower  orders  of  animals  are  col- 
lected and  held  together  in  great  numbers  by 
a  viscous  membrane,  and  are  called  spawn. 
Those  of  birds  and  of  many  reptiles,  as  the  tor- 
toises and  turtles,  are  deposited  singly.  Birds' 
eggs  ore  contained  in  a  calcareoos  shell,  white 
or  colored,  formed  almost  wholly  of  carbonate 
of  lime;  the  other  constituents  are  minute 
quantities  of  animal  matter,  phosphate  of  lime, 
carbonate  of  magnesia,  oiide  of  Iron,  and  sul- 
phur. Lining  this  hollow  shell  is  a  thin  and 
tough  membrane,  composed  principally  of  al- 
bumen. At  the  larger  end  of  the  egg  is  a 
space  between  the  outer  shell  and  this  mem- 
brane, which,  very  small  when  tlie  egg  ia  first 
laid,  increases  with  its  age ;  it  is  colled  tbe 
neiuula  airii,  and  is  filled  with  air,  in  which 
tbe  proportion  of  oxygen  is  larger  than  in  the 
atmosphere  i  this  is  said  to  be  for  the  respi- 
ration of  tbe  nnhatohed  chick.  Within  the 
membrane  is  the  white  of  the  egg,  or  the  al- 
bumea,  a  viscid  liquid,  in ,  membranous  cells, 
which  encloses  the  yolk  and  the  real  germ  of 
the  animal.  As  this  germ  leaves  the  place  of 
its  prodnction  and  posses  into  tbe  cgg-dlscharg- 
ing  canal,  tbe  albumen  gathers  around  it  in 
snocessive  layers,  a  portion  in  very  delicate 
membranes,  called  the  ehaloMS,  which  are  at- 
tached to  the  poles  of  the  yolk,  and  serve  to 
suspend  it  in  such  a  manner  tliat  the  smaller 
and  lighter  half  must  always  be  uppermost. 
The  outer  layer  of  the  olbumen  is  less  thick 
and  viscid  than  that  next  tlie  yolk ;  around  it 
the  lining  membrane  and  calcareous  shell  are 
successively  added  tiefore  the  egg  is  laid.  In 
the  ben's  e^^,  the  composition  of  tbe  albnmen 
is:  water  86  parts,  pure  albumen  12,  mucus 
3-7,  and  saline  matter  0'8,  including  soda  with 
traces  of  sulphur ;  or,  according  to  Dr.  Thom- 
son, water  60,  albumen  16*6,  mncns  4'S,  ash 
0'476.  The  yolk,  called  viUllia,  is  also  a 
glairy  fluid,  commonly  yellow,  enclosed  in  its 
own  membrane,  and  consists  of  a  great  variety 
of  constituents,  viz.:  wat«r,  41 '486;  a  form 
of  albumen  called  vitelline,  16*76  ;  mai^arine 
ond  oleine,  21-304;  cholesterine,  0'4S3  ^  ol^o 
and  margario  acids,  7'22S  ;  phosphc^Iyceric 
acid,  1'3;  muriate  of  ammonia,  0-034;  chlo- 
rides of  sodium  and  potassiam  and  sulphal«  of 
potossa,  0-277 :  phosphates  of  lime  and  magne- 
sia, 1-022  ;  animal  extracts,  0-4 ;  and  0-653  of 
coloring  matter,  traces  of  iron,  lactic  acid,  &c. 
Upon  one  side  of  the  yolk  is  a  ronnd  spot,  yel- 
lowish white,  called  the  eieatricula,  the  germ 
of  the  ovum,  which  by  the  arrangement  of  tbe 
chalaz»  already  referred  to  is  always  kept 
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uppermost,  and  next  to  the  aonrce  of  heat  ap- 
plied by  the  ftDtmiil  in  nttins.  Ab  this  U  de- 
veloped into  the  fcetng,  the  albatnen  Srst  tar- 
nishes  DourishmeDt  to  it,  and  when  this  is  con- 
sumed more  is  supplied  bj  the  folk.  Eggs  of 
tbe  hen  are  hatched  by  being  kept  at  a  temper- 
atnre  of  104°  for  three  weeks.  Their  Yitality 
has  been  retdned  after  thej  have  been  exposed 
to  a  temperature  of  10°  F, ;  and  it  is  a  remark- 
able fact  that  the  freezing  point  of  new-laid 
eggs  is  much  lower  than  that  of  tbe  water  and 
albomen  of  which  they  principally  consist,  both 
of  which  congeal  at  about  the  same  tempera  tnre. 
Eggs  that  have  been  once  irosen,  or  have  been 
long  kept,  freeze  at  the  point  their  oonstita- 
ectti  woald  reqaire.  The  specific  gravity  of 
new-laid  e^s  is  from  1-08  to  1-09;  hy  keep- 
ing tbej  diminish  in  weight  from  evapo- 
ration of  water,  and  tbe  substitotion  of  sir 
ttiroDgh  the  pores  of  the  shell.  This  dimina- 
tion  has  been  observed  to  continue  for  two 
years;  an  egg  weighing  oripnally  B07  5  grains 
l>eing  rednced,  as  remarked  by  Dr.  Thomson, 
to  S63'S  grains.  When  they  have  Lostsomnch 
weight  as  to  float  upon  water,  they  are  gener- 
ally unsound.  The  prerentingof  thisevapora- 
tion  by  covering  their  surface  with  a  coating 
of  varnish,  wai,  gum  arabic,  or  lard,  checks 
their  putrefaction.  The  Bcotch  sometimes  drop 
them  into  boiling  water  for  two  minutes,  by 
which  the  membrane  within  the  shell  is  par- 
tially coagulated  and  rendered  impervions  to 
air.  Hens'  eggs  vary  so  much  in  gravity,  that 
it  is  a  wonder  tbey  continue  to  be  sold  by 
nombers  instead  of  weight.  A  dozen  of  the 
largest  have  been  found  to  weigh  24  oz.,  while 
the  same  number  of  smaller  ones  of  the  same 
stock  weighed  only  14^  oz.  The  fair  average 
weight  is  about  22}  oz.  tc  tbe  dozen.  The 
relative  weights  of  the  portions  of  the  egg  as 
given  by  Dr.  Thomson  are;  shell  and  mem- 
brane, 106-B;  albumen,  604'2;  yolk,  288'&. 
Aboot  one  third  of  the  entire  weight  may  be 
regarded  as  nitrogenous  and  nutritious  matter ; 
a  greater  proportion  than  that  of  meat,  which 
19  rated  at  only  from  2S  to  2S  per  cent.,  while 
tbe  nutritive  portion  of  the  oyateris  only  about 
12  per  cent.  The  white  of  the  e^,  from  its  ten- 
dency to  coagulate  into  a  hard  and  indigestible 
enhstance,  is  likely  to  disagree  with  the  stomach 
of  invalids,  when  the  yolk  may  prove  perfect- 
ly harmless.  Raw  eggs  are  more  wholesome 
than  boiled,  or  even  than  those  lightly  poached, 
which  are  very  digestible.  Eggs  become  more 
difficnlt  of  digestion  by  being  kept. — In  medi- 
cine the  shell  is  nsed  as  an  antacid,  its  animal 
composition  seeming  to  adapt  it  better  for  the 
stomach  than  chalk,  the  mineral  form  of  car- 
bonate of  lime.  The  white  is  employed  for 
clarifying  liquors  and  sirups,  which  it  accom- 
plishes by  entangling  the  small  particies  float- 
ing in  them  as  it  coagulates,  and  either  rising 
with  them  to  the  surface,  or  sinking  to  the 
bottom.  An  astringent  poultice  is  formed  by 
causing  it  to  coagulate  with  a  piece  of  aln 
briskly  stirred  with  it.    Thia,  nnder  the  nar 
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of  alum  onrd,  is  used  as  bo  application  to  the 
eye  in  some  forms  of  ophthalmia.  The  white 
is  also  nsed  as  an  antidote  to  corrosive  snbli- 
mate  and  salts  of  copper.  The  yolk  is  some- 
times ^ven  in  jaundice,  and  forms  an  excellent 
diet  in  dyspepsia ;  it  is  preferable  to  the  white 
in  making  emnlsions. — The  largest  eggs  of 
which  we  have  any  account  are  some  found  in 
18G0  in  alluvium  in  Madagascar.  They  belong 
to  a  bird  which  it  is  supposed  has  recently  be- 
come extinct,  to  whicn  U.  Saint-Hilaire  has 
given  the  name  of  epiomu  maximut.  Two 
of  the  eggs  are  preserved  in  the  French  acade- 
my, and  casts  are  to  he  seen  in  the  principal 
mnseumsof  the  world.  Oneof  them  measures 
18}  in.  on  its  longest  diameter,  and  8}  in.  on 
the  shortest  The  shell  is  abont  one  eighth  of 
an  inch  thick.  The  capacity  of  the  egg  is 
about  8}  quarts,  six  times  that  of  the  ostrich's 
^g,  and  equal  to  144  hens'  eggs,  or  B0,000 
eggs  of  the  numming  bird.  From  some  of  the 
bouea  of  the  bird  which  have  been  preserved, 
its  lieiglit  is  calcnlatod  to  have  been  abont  13  ft. 

EGG,  AigHtn  LwpaW,  an  English  painter, 
bom  in  London,  May  3,  1816,  died  iu  Algiers, 
Uarch  26,  1S68.  He  became  a  contributor  to 
the  academy  exhibition  in  1888,  and  was  elect- 
ed associate  of  that  institution  in  1848,  and  a 
member  in  1S60.  He  produced  a  great  num- 
ber of  pictures  illustrative  of  humorous  soenes 
from  Shakspeare,  Lo  Sage,  and  Scott 

EM  PUNT,  or  V«gtUUe  Egg,  the  popular 
name  of  a  species  of  the  »olanaeea  (tolanvm 
mthtngena,  Willd.),  a  native  of  North  Africa. 
The  plant  grows  to  the  height  of  about  two 
feet,  with  a  prickly  stem,  and  with  large  ovate, 
downy,   prickly  Itavee;   flowers   of  a   violet 


Egg  Plast  (SoInDoni  meloDgeni). 
color,  of  some  beauty ;  fruit,  a  globose  berry, 
crowding  itself  out  from  the  downy  calyx, 
which  remains  until  the  fruit  ripens,  and  the 
deep  purple  color  it  assumes  indicates  its  per- 
fection. Ita  size  depends  considerably  upon 
richness  of  soil  and  warmth  of  climate ;    in 
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propitious  Masons  it  reaches  several  pounds' 
weight  It  is  a  favorite  article  of  food  in 
India  and  other  hot  coDDtries,  and  is  mnch 
nsed  in  the  nnit«d  States.  It  is  generally 
served  ap  in  India  with  sngar  and  wine,  and  is 
Qsed  by  the  French  and  Italians  in  stews  and 
Bonpa.  Another  amaller  species  is  8.  ovigervm, 
having  a  white  frnit  of  tne  size  and  appear- 
ance of  a  fowl's  egg,  chiefly  cnltivated  as  an 
ornamental  cariosity,  and  sometimes  reared  in 
pots  to  secure  the  ripening,  as  a  long  seaaon 
seems  requisite  at  the  north.  The  seeds  of  the 
egg  plant  should  bo  sown  on  a  slight  hot-bed 
in  March  or  early  in  April,  and  the  plants 
should  be  transplanted  in  the  latter  part  of 
May,  or  in  Jane,  in  rich,  warm  gronno,  3^  ft. 
apart  every  way.  The  soil  ah  onld  he  frequent- 
ly loosened  with  the  hoe,  and  drawn  Dp  around 
the  stems.  Among  the  Chinese,  S.  JEthiopi- 
eitm,  having  similar  fruit,  famishes  an  orna- 
mental dish  on  great  occasions. 

ECIVHUID,  or  Eliharri,  the  aeoretary,  confi- 
dential adviser,  and  biographer  of  Charlemagne, 
bom  in  Austraaia,  died  at  Seligenetadt  about 
844.  He  was  a  pnpi!  of  Alcnin,  who  intro- 
dnced  bim  at  conrt.  He  retired  after  bis  pat- 
ron's death  to  a  country  reaidence  near  MQhl- 
heira,  in  the  Odenwald,  where  he  devoted  him- 
self to  literary  puraait^.  Atter  the  death  of  his 
wife,  who  according  to  a  romantic  tradition 
was  a  daughter  of  Oharlemagne,  he  built  a 
aonvent  at  Seligenatodt,  in  the  present  grand 
duchy  of  Hesse,  and  entered  it  as  a  monk.  The 
Sarcophagns  in  which  he  and  his  wife  were 
buried  is  still  ahown  at  the  castle  of  Erbaoh, 
and  the  counts  of  Erbach  claim  to  be  his  lineal 
deaceadants.  The  Vita  GaroliMaffni,bj  Egia- 
hard,  is  one  of  the  best  biographical  works  of 
the  middle  ages.  It  baa  been  republished  by 
Ideler  (Hambarg,  18S9),  and  also  in  the  sec- 
ond volume  of  Pertz's  Monumenta  Oermania 
Hatoriea.  Eginhard's  AnnaUi  Ragum  Praii- 
eorwn,  and  a  oolleotion  of  his  letters,  are  like- 
wise of  value  to  the  hiatorian. 

EHilHTINE,  an  old  English  name  for  the 
aweet  brier  {rota  rabiginotn,  Linn.),  which 
grows  plentiftilly  in  rich  pastures  and  neglected 
fields.  Id  deep  aoila  and  under  favorable  cir- 
camstancea  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  old 
roots  to  send  up  vigorous  ahoots  or  suckers  8 
or  10  ft.  high,  which  are  covered  with  harsh, 
crooked  pickles.  The  flowers,  which  are  for 
the  moat  part  borne  npon  the  lower  branches, 
are  of  a  beautiful  light  rosy  color,  and  full  of 
fragrance.  But  the  chief  perfume  of  the  plant 
is  in  the  foliage,  its  leaves  being  beset  with 
russet-colored  glanda,  which  on  being  alightly 
bruised  emit  a  peculiar  scent.  The  eglantine 
succeeds  well  in  the  garden,  if  ample  room  and 
a  deep  soil  are  allowed  it,  and  in  such  cnaes  it 
has  been  known  to  produce  occasionally  double 
flowera.  It  grows  readily  from  the  aeods,  and 
sown  in  rows  the  plants  have  been  clipped  intu 
shape  to  form  low  and  ornamental  hedge  di- 
visions. The  species  best  known  in  the  United 
States  is  supposed  to  be  an  adventitious  one 


from  Europe,  and  was  introduced  with  a  oo- 
species,  also  fVagrant  (£.  mieranfha.  Smith), 
having  smaller  flowers  and  a  difierent-sbaped 
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fruit  or  seed  vessel.  Both  have  extended 
scarcely  beyond  the  aeacoast  of  New  England. 
EGMOlrr,  or  BpMsd,  U*ot«I.  count  of,  a  sol- 
dier and  statesman  of  the  Netherlands,  bom  in 
the  castle  of  I^  Hamude,  Ilainaut,  in  1532,  be- 
headed in  Bruasela,  June  5,  1668.  He  inherited 
from  his  mother  the  title  of  prince  of  Gavre 
and  from  bia  father  that  of  count  of  Egmont, 
and  preferred  to  be  known  by  the  latter. 
While  a  boy  he  waa  a  page  at  the  court  of  the 
emperor  Charles  V.  In  hia  Iflth  year  he  com- 
manded a  troop  of  horse  in  the  expedition 
againat  Algiers.  In  1540  he  married  Sabina 
of  Bavaria,  sister  of  the  elector  palatine.  The 
next  year  he  was  invested  with  the  order  of 
the  golden  fleece.  In  1654  he  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  embassy  sent  to  En^^and  to 
BoHcit  the  hand  of  Queen  Hary  for  Philip 
II.  of  Spain.  He  commanded  the  cavalry  of 
the  Spanish  army  in  15GT  on  the  invasion  of 
France.  St.  Qnentin  having  been  invested, 
Egmont  made  a  brilHant  charge  npon  the 
French,  who  came  up  to  ita  relief  under  Mont- 
morency, and  defeated  them.  In  1568  the 
French  under  Marshal  de  Thermes  invaded 
West  Flanders,  and  laid  waste  the  country. 
Egmont  intercepted  them  at  Gravelincs  on 
their  inarch  homeward. with  their  booty,. cut 
their  army  in  pieces,  and  took  the  marshal 
prisoner.  These  victories  added  greatly  to  his 
reputation,  and  he  was  appointed  by  Philip  II. 
atodtholder  of  Flanders  and  Artois.  In  this 
position  he  favored  somewhat  the  party  who 
were  diasatiafled  with  the  king's  administration, 
being  swayed  alternately  by  sympathy  with  the 
popular  movement  and  by  bis  loyalty  to  the 
throne  and  devotion  to  the  Roman  Oathdie 
church.  When  Uargaret  of  Parma  waa  ap- 
pointed regent  of  the  Netherlands  in  1559, 
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with  GnDveUe  a>  minister,  Egmont  and  the 
prince  of  OruiKO  were  made  members  of  the 
6UM  coaaciL  Important  afikirs  of  Btate  b&v- 
iog  be«n  transacted  bj  the  regent  and  Oran- 
velle  withoDt  consultation  with  the  council, 
Egmont  in  1661  and  1668  joined  in  letters  of 
remonstrance  to  the  king.  Hia  opposition  to 
GrauTelle  finally  forced  liim  to  give  up  his  po- 
riCion  and  leave  the  countrj.  In  156o  he  was 
sent  as  envoy  to  the  court  of  Spain  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  the  condition  of  the  Nemer- 
limdB  better  understood.  The  king  made  him 
man?  promises,  but  the  government  did  not 
relent  in  its  severity  toward  the  provinces. 
On  the  contrarf,  nine  inquisitors  were  sent 
tbitberto  reestablish  the  inqnieition.  Egmont 
iraa  indignant,  and  permitted  the  assembling 
of  the  nobles  (1560),  who  declared  that  they 
would  never  sabmit  to  the  inqniaition  and 
foimded  the  league  of  tiie  Guenz.  During  the 
iconoclastic  risings  which  broke  ont  soon  alter, 
Egmont  obtuaed  from  the  regent  favorable 
terms  for  the  insurgents  who  belonged  in  the 
provinces  over  which  he  was  sWdtholder. 
These  («rms  having  been  ratified  by  the  king, 
Egmont's  confidence  in  the  royal  favor  was 
strengthened.  He  restored  the  Catholics  to 
the  possession  of  their  charohee,  and  restrained 
and  pnaished  the  excesses  of  the  Protestants. 
He  aided  the  royal  troops  in  besieging  Valen- 
ciennes, renewed  his  oath  of  aUegiance  to  the 
regent,  and  finally  broke  ofi'  his  connection 
with  the  prince  of  Orange  and  the  Gueuz. 
When  Philip  II.  in  166T  sent  the  duke  of  Alva 
with  a  strong  army  to  take  the  place  of  Mar- 
garet of  Parma,  the  prince  of  Orange  and  other 
leaders  of  the  people  left  the  country;  hat 
Egmont,  relying  upon  his  interest  at  court,  re- 
m^ed  to  look  after  bis  estates.  He  went  out 
to  meet  the  duke  of  Alva  as  he  approached 
Brussels,  and  made  him  a  present ;  but  be  was 
treacherously  arrested,  Sept.  6,  together  with 
the  ooant  of  Horn.  They  were  tried  by  the 
"oonncil  of  blood,"  and  a<Undged  guiltj  of 
treason.  Egmont  met  bis  death  with  calmness, 
and  was  regarded  by  the  people  as  a  martyr  in 
the  cause  of  liberty.— One  of  Goethe's  tragedies 
ia  founded  npon  bis  history.  See  Proscott's 
"History  of  Philip  11.;"  L«  eomU  d' Egmont 
et  U  iomU  fU  Borne,  by  Joste  (Brnssels,  1862); 
and  Motley's  "  Hise  of  the  Dutch  Republic." 

E£KET,  a  name  given  to  those  species  of 
whit«  herons  which  have  the  feathers  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  back  elongated  and  their 
webs  disunited,  reaohing  beyond  or  to  the  tail, 
at  certain  seasona;  their  forms  are  also  more 
graceful  than  those  of  common  herons.  They 
belong  to  the  old  genns  ardea  (Linn.),  of  the 
order  grallatortt,  since  divided  into  many  sub- 
genera. Tlie  great  American  egret  (,A.  \hero- 
dUt*\  egretta,  Omel.)  is  about  37  in.  long  to  end 
of  tail,  49  to  end  of  claws,  with  an  extent  of 
wings  of  G5  in. ;  blU  ^  in.,  tail  6|,  tarsus  6 ; 
anterior  toes  3^  4,  and  8|  in.,  with  the  claws, 
j,  I,  and  I  of  an  inch  respectively ;  the  hind 
toe  1},  and  its  claw  1-^  in.  long;  weight  about 
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2j^  lbs. ;  the  female  is  somewhat  smaller.  Tbe 
bul  is  str^ght,  tapering  to  an  acute  tip;  tiie 
head  compressed  and  oblong;  neck  long  and 
slender;  body  compressed;  feet,  tarsns,  and 
tibia  long,  the  latter  bare  in  it«  lower  half. 
The  space  between  bill  and  eye,  and  around 
the  latter,  is  bare;  the  plnmage  is  soft  and 
blended;  head  not  crested,  though  its  feathers 
are  elongated,  as  are  those  on  the  lower  neck 
in  front;  from  between  the  shoulders  arises  a 
tuft  of  long,  decurved,  and  delicate  disunited 
feathers,  extending  abont  10  in.  beyond  the 
tail ;  the  wings  are  moderate,  and  the  tail 
short,  bf  12  weak  feathers;  the  bill  is  bright 
yellow,  feet  and  claws  black,  and  the  plumage 
white,  in  some  partsslightly  tinged  with  yellow. 
This  elegant  bird  breeds  from  Florida  to  New 
York,  and  along  the  shores  of  the  gulf  of  Mex- 
ico to  Texas,  and  probably  farther ;  it  is  rarely 
seen  in  Massachusetts,  and  does  not  appear 
more  than  50  miles  inlaod,  nnless  along  the 
coorsM  of  large  rivers ;  it  generally  breeds  in 
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low  marshy  places,  dismal  swamps,  and  the 
margins  of  lakes  ond  ponds;  the  nests  are 
sometimes  made  on  low  bushes,  and  occasion- 
ally 00  sandy  islands  near  the  coast,  but  gener- 
ally on  high  trees.  The  long,  silky  filaments 
of  the  back  are  hardly  to  be  seen  except  in  the 
luve  season,  which  varies  from  early  spring  to 
midsummer,  according  to  latitude;  both  sexes 
possess  them,  and  many  are  shot  dnnng  the 
breeding  season  to  obtain  these  feathers  for 
ornamental  purposes.  It  feeds  by  day,  on 
small  fishes,  Crustacea,  and  reptiles,  which  it 
catches  in  the  shallows  and  marshes;  its  flight 
is  well  sustdned,  end  its  gait  and  movements 
are  gracefnl.  The  nest  is  made  of  loose  sticks, 
overhanging  the  water,  and  is  used  for  years 
by  the  seme  birds,  which  annually  repair  it; 
the  eggs,  two  or  three  in  number,  are  2J  in. 
long,  when  freshly  laid  smooth  and  pale  bine, 
becoming  afterward  rough  and  whitish.  The 
egret  is  shy  and  difficalt  to  obtain,  excopt  in 
the  breeding  season;  many  of  the  young  are 
destroyed  by  crows  and  tnrkey  buzzards.— The 

I  Gnropean  egret  {A.  alha,  Gmel.)  is  ^ont  3  ft. 

I  &  in.  long,  with  pure  white  plumage.    Accord- 
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ing  to  Selbv,  the  bill  is  bUck  or  dark  brown, 
jeUow  st  the  base  and  abont  tbe  nostrilB,  and 
the  legs  are  almost  black.  It  is  commoQ  in 
BOQtbem  Europe,  batoomparativetj  rare  in  the 
northern  and  central  parte;  tbe  white  berona 
of  Ana  are  believed  to  ha  of  this  apeciea.    The 


little  European  egret  (A.  ganetta,  Linn.)  ia 
about  22  in.  long  from  biU  to  end  of  tail ;  the 
plumage  ia  white;  from  tbe  bind  head  epring 
two  narrow  feathers  4  in.  long;  the  plamea  of 
the  back  are  elongated;  the  bill  and  tarsi  are 
black ;  the  tarans  is  4  in.  long.    This  apeciea  is 


Beddl»h  Egret  (AMm  mm- 

confined  to  the  eastern  bemiaphere.  being  most 
abundant  in  eonthem  Europe,  Greece,  and 
northern  AfVica;  it  occasionally  wanders  as  far 
as  England.  The  baff-baotted  egret  (A.  Goto- 
mavda,  Bodd.)  ia  aboat  20  in.  long,  tbe  bill  2 
in.  and  oraDgo  yellow;  tbe  plumage  is  white, 
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except  the  top  of  tbe  head  and  front  nfick, 
wbicn  are  bnff,  becoming  browner  as  tbe  bird 
grows  older;  it  is  very  generally  distributed 
over  Aua.  The  reddish  egret  {A.  {demi-«greUa\ 
rufa,  Bodd,),  of  which  Feale's  egret  is  believed 
to  be  the  yonng,  is  abont  81  in.  long,  and  46  in 
extent  of  wings;  the  pale  bill  has  a  black  tip; 
the  iris  ia  white ;  tbe  feathers  of  the  head  and 
neck  are  loose  and  pendent,  of  a  bght  reddiah 
brown  tinged  with  lilac,  fading  into  brownish 
white  at  the  tips;  tba  l>ack  and  winga  grayish 
blue;  long  feathers  of  the  back  yellowiali- 
tippod;  pale  grayish  blue  below.  It  seems 
never  to  go  far  from  the  Florida  keys,  except 
westward  along  tbe  gulf  of  Mexico;  it  is  a 
plump  and  gracefol  bird,  and  an  easy  and  hi^ 
flier;  it  rarelyasaociat«a  with  other  sp«cies;  it 
ia  probably  strictly  marine.  The  neata  are 
made  by  tbe  middle  of  April ;  the  e^gs  are 
three,  of  a  pale  sea-green,  and  are  excellent  food. 
ECYPT  (Gr.  AljwTot;  Lai.  ^Egyptiu ;  Heb. 
Mittraim  ;  Coptic,  KAami  or  A'nnt),  a  depen- 
dency of  the  Tm'kish  empire  in  N.  £.  Africa, 
bounded  N.  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  E.  by  the 
Red  sea  and  a  direct  line  from  Suez  to£I-Ariah, 
a  seaport  town  on  tbe  Mediterranean.     Egypt 

S roper  extends  S.  to  the  firat  cataract  of  the 
ile,  between  Asswan  and  Philta,  lat.  £4°  S' 
N.,  and  W.  beyond  tbe  oasea  of  tlie  Libyan 
deaert  to  tbe  frontier  of  Barca.  Tbe  area  ia 
estimated  in  un  annual  publication  of  the  Egyp- 
tian government,  Le  guide  general  d'£gypU 
(Alexandria,  18T0),  at  216,000  aq.  m.  But 
the  rule  of  tbe  viceroy  has  of  late  also  been 
established  over  An  eitenaive  region  to  tbe 
sooth,  officially  called  Sondan,  which  comprisea 
Lower  Nubia,  Bonnaor,  Dongola,  Taka,  Faio- 
gln,  Eordofan,  the  provincea  of  the  "Wbite 
Nile,  and  Khartoom,  and  since  1S66  alao  tbe 
coasts  of  the  Red  sea  down  to  and  incluuve 
of  the  seaport  town  of  MasHowah,  laL  1S°  84' 
N.  Inclusive  of  this  territory,  tbe  area  of  the 
Egyptian  empire  was  in  1ST2  estimated  by 
R^gny  at  730,000  aq.  m.  Egyptian  rule  was 
recently  extended  by  Sir  Samuel  Baker  over 
a  vast  territory  reaching  aonth  to  the  equator. 
— With  the  exception  of  a  few  amali  rivers  that 
empty  into  the  Ked  sea,  the  Nile  is  tbe  main 
irrigator  of  the  country.  The  White  and  Bine  ■ 
Nile  unite  near  the  city  of  Khartoom,  forming 
the  Nile  proper,  which  assumes  a  winding  N. 
E.  course  through  Nubia,  and  receives  near 
El-Damer  the  Atbara,  coming  from  the  sontb- 
ea»t.  It  flows  thence  in  a  N.  N.  W.  direction 
till  it  reaches  El-Gooba,  where  it  turns  ahmptly 
S.  W.,  enclosing  the  northern  point  of  tbe  Ba- 
yiida  desert.  At  Ambnko]  it  reaumea  its  N. 
N.  W.  course,  descends  the  cataract  near  Haf- 
flr,  turns  N.  N.  E.,  and  enters  Egypt  proper  at 
the  island  of  Philre  near  Aaawan,  the  ancient 
Byene.  where  it  descends  the  famoua  cataracts, 
and  flows  thence  unbroken  by  falls  or  rapids,  . 
and  not  augmented  even  by  a  rivulet,  till  it  . 
roaches  the  Mediterranean.  From  tbe  cata- 
rnota  the  river,  whose  general  breadth  ia  about 
half  a  mile,  runs  for  600  m.  through  a  valley 
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bounded  br  hills  varjiDg  in  height  from  800 
to  1,200  ft.  The  Averof^  breadth  of  the  valley 
is7or8ni.,itsgreat«stbrea(lth  lira.  Ancient- 
Ij  the  whole  rf  this  valley  was  called  Upper 
Egypt,  but  afterward  the  term  Middle  Egypt 
was  aj>piied  to  the  northern  part  of  it.  Abont 
100  m.  froni  the  sea  the  hilla  disappear,  and  the 
river  enters  an  extensive  and  perfectly  level 
alluvial  plain,  where,  12  in,  N.  of  Cairo,  it  sepa- 
rates into  two  great  streams,  which  continnal- 
)y  direixe  until  they  reach  the  Mediterranean 
by  mautQS  sbont  80  m.  apart,  the  eastern  at  Da- 
mietta  and  the  western  at  Hoaetta.  This  great 
plain  is  Lower  Egypt.  The  triangnlar  space 
eaclosed  by  the  two  arms  of  the  river  and  the 
•ea  ia  (bailed  the  Delta,  from  ita  reHemblonce  in 
aljspe  to  the  Greek  letter  A ;  bnt  the  t«rm  Delta 
is  also  sometimes  applied  to  the  whole  plain, 
or  to  so  much  of  it  as  conBiats  of  fertile  land. 
The  greater  part  of  the  coantry  consists  of 
deserts,  with  the  exception  of  the  valley  of 
the  Nile,  a  few  oaaea,  and  the  r^on  called 
Fajoom,  which  lies  at  no  great  di^ance  W. 
of  tiie  Nile,  between  lat  2S°  and  S0°,  and 
has  a  fertile  area  of  S40  sq.  m.  The  largest  of 
the  oases,  the  one  most  remote  from  the  Nile, 
is  Siwah,  the  ancient  Ammonium,  the  site  of 
the  temple  and  oracle  of  Jnpiter  Ammon.  It 
li«a  ten  days'  journey  W.  of  Fayoom,  and  has 
an  area  of  only  IG  or  20  sq.  m.  The  desert  be- 
tween the  NUe  and  the  Red  sea  is  intersected 
by  chains  of  mountains,  whose  highest  summits 
Utah]  an  elevation  of  6,000  ft.— The  moat  noted 
itkt  of  Egypt  is  the  Birket  el-Eeroon,  in  the 
N.  W.  part  of  Fayoom ;  it  is  SO  m.  long  and 
from  2}  to  8^  m.  broad.  The  remains  of  the 
famons  ancient  artificial  lalce  Mceris  have  been 
identi£edintheEj)artofFayoom.  Tothenortb 
of  the  Birket  el-Keroon,  at  the  distance  of  GO 
m.,  are  the  natron  lakes,  &om  which  the  water 
evaporates  in  the  dr;  season,  leaving  the  ground 
covered  with  a  crust  of  natron  or  carbonate  of 
soda.  Along  the  eeacoast  of  the  Delta  is  a 
Mries  of  lagoons  stretching  for  nearly  200  m,, 
of  which  the  principal  are  Lake  Maryoot,  the 
ancient  Mareotis,  40  m.  lonK,  Lake  Boorlos,  80 
QL  long,  and  Lake  Menzaleh,  60  m.  long,  with 
«n  average  breadth  of  15  m.  From  a  very 
indent  period  Egypt  has  abonndcd  in  canals, 
chiefly  constructed  to  facilitate  the  distribution 
of  the  water  of  the  Nile  for  irrigation.  The 
Uthmoudieh  canal,  GO  m.  long  and  100  ft 
broad,  was  made  in  1820  to  accommodate  the 
nmnnerce  between  Alexandria  and  the  Nile. 
Great  efforts  have  been  made  during  the  lost 
EO  years  to  render  the  country  less  dependent 
ii]>on  the  annual  innndation.  The  Mahmoudieh 
ranol  was  connected  with  about  GO  new  canals 
for  itrigation,  which  proved  of  some  service  in 
1868,  when  the  Nile  failed  to  attain  its  usual 
height.  The  canal  across  the  isthmus  of  Suez,  to 
mute  the  Red  »ea  with  the  Mediterranean,  was 
b«fnu)  in  April,  18G0,  and  opened  in  Novem- 
ber, 1861).  (See  Casai..)— The  most  striking 
FMlogical  feature  of  Egypt  is  the  vast  bed  of 
all uTiom  deposited  by  the  Nile,  wbicb  covers  all 


Lower  Egypt  to  a  depth  that  probably  averages 

SO  or  40  ft.  The  predominant  rocks  are  lime- 
stone, sandstone,  and  granite.  The  great  pyra- 
mids are  bnilt  of  limestone,  and  stand  on  a 


Asswan  or  Syene  sandstone  prevails,  from 
the  quarries  of  which  most  of  the  temples  of 
Egypt  have  been  built.  At  Asswan,  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  country,  granite 
predominates,  and  the  quarries  there  have 
chiefly  furnished  the  materials  for  the  obelisks 
and  colossal  statues  of  Egypt.  The  soil  is  of 
unsurpassed  fertility,  and  its  Tichness  is  annu- 
ally renewed  by  the  inundation  of  the  Nile, 
which  deposits  upon  tlie  land  a  coating  of  mud 
rendering  needlees  any  other  manure.  In  many 
parts  ploughing  is  dispensed  with,  the  seed  be- 
ing thrown  upon  the  mud,  and  siieep,  goats, 
or  oien  turned  loose  in  the  fields  to  trample 
in  the  grun ;  though  in  other  parta  agriculture 
is  carried  on  with  considerable  labor  and  care, 
especially  where  artificial  irrigation  can  be  re- 
sorted to.  The  rise  of  the  Nile  begins  in  Egypt 
in  the  latter  part  of  June;  but  it  is  perceptible 
at  GondokoTO,  lot.  G°  N.,  as  early  as  Febmsry, 
at  Ehortoom  in  the  latter  port  of  March,  and 
at  Dongola  in  May.  The  muudation  reaches 
its  greatest  height  between  Bept  20  and  80, 
when  it  is  usuaJly  24  ft.  above  the  low-water 
level.  It  remains  at  that  height  about  IG  days, 
and  then  gradually  falls,  till  it  is  at  the  lowest 
about  the  middle  of  May.  It  rises  sometimes 
80  ft.,  when  it  does  great  damage.  If  it  rises 
less  than  18  ft.,  a  famine  is  the  consequence  in 
some  districts  not  yet  under  artificial  irrigation. 
The  following  plants  are  sown  immediately 
after  the  inundation  begins  to  subside,  and  are 
harvested  three  or  four  mnntlis  later:  wheat, 
barley,  beans,  peas,  lentils,  vetches,  lupins, 
clover,  flax,  lettuce,  hemp,  coriander,  poppies, 
tobacco,  watermelons,  and  cucnmbers.  The 
followiuK  are  raised  in  summer  chiefiy  by  arti- 
ficial irrigation ;  durra,  mwie,  onions,  henna, 
sugar  cane,  cotton,  coffee,  indigo,  and  madder. 
Grapes  are  plentiful,  and  other  fruits  abound, 
of  which  the  most  common  are  dates,  figs, 
pomegranates,  apricots,  peaches,  oranges,  lem- 
ons, citrons,  bananas,  mulberries,  and  olives. 
There  are  no  forests  in  Egypt,  and  few  trees 
of  any  kind  except  the  palm,  of  which  there 
are  usually  groves  around  the  villages.  From  ' 
the  absence  of  foreats  there  are  few  wild  beasts, 
the  principal  species  being  the  wolf,  fox,  jackal, 
hyirna,  wild  ass,  and  several  kinds  of  antelope. 
The  chief  domestic  animals  ore  camels,  horses, 
asses,  horned  cattle,  and  sheep.  The  hippo- 
potamus is  no  longer  found  in  Egypt,  though 
it  ia  met  with  in  the  Nile  above  the  cataracts, 
and  the  crocodile  hss  abandoned  the  lower  jjart 
of  the  river,  and  is  becoming  rare  even  in  Upper 
Egypt.  Among  the  birds  are  three  species  of 
vultures  (one  of  which  sometimes  measures  15 
ft.  across  the  wings),  eagles,  falcons,  hawks, 
buzzards,  kites,  crows,  linnets,  larks,  sporrowa, 
and  the  beautiful  hoopoe,  which  is  regarded  with 
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wperatitioQs  raverenoe.  Pigeons  and  varions 
kiads  of  poultrj  are  very  abundant.  Tbe  ostrich 
IB  found  in  the  deserta.  Among  the  reptiles  are 
the  ceraates  and  asp  (luiya  haye),  both  deadly 
poisonous.  Fiahes  abonnd  in  tlie  Kile  and  in 
the  lakes,  and  furnish  a  common  end  favorite 
article  of  food.  Loonsts  occasionally  invade  the 
country  and  commit  ^reat  ravages. — The  cli- 
mate of  Upper  Et^ypt  differs  from  that  of  Lower 
Egypt,  which  has  occasionally  considerable 
rain,  while  the  former  is  an  almost  totally  rain- 
less district.  The  average  temperatare  of 
Lower  Egypt  ranges  between  80  and  90°  in 
summer  and  60°  and  flO°  in  winter,  and  that 


lases  are  dysentery,  liver  oom- 
plaints,  and  ophthalmia,  the  last  being  very 
prevalent.  The  plogne  was  formerly  frequent 
and  virulent,  but  owing  to  the  sanitai?  precau- 
tions of  the  government  it  haa  not  made  its 
appearance  since  1S43.  One  of  the  matt  dia- 
agreeable  features  of  the  climate  is  the  kham- 
sb,  a  hot  wind  from  the  desert  which  prevails 
for  50  days,  beginning  generally  about  May  3, 
and  haa  a  peculiarly  oppreasive  and  unhealthy 
effect. — In  1871  the  country  wasdivided  into  IS 
provinces,  T  of  which  belong  to  Lower  Egypt 
and  6  to  Upper  Egypt,  Middle  Egypt  being  at 
present  only  a  geographical  abstraction.  The 
provinces  of  Lower  Egypt  £.  of  the  Nile 
are :  Kaliubieh,  capital  Kaliooh ;  Sharkieh, 
capital  Zagazig:  Duatieh,  capital  Mansoorah- 
in  tbe  Delta  .*  Menoofieh,  capital  Uenoof ;  6ar- 
bieh,  capital  TanU;  W.  of  the  Nile:  Beha- 
reb,  capital  Damanoor;  Giseb,  capital  Gizeh. 
The  provinces  of  Upper  Egypt,  or  Said,  are 
Beni-Sooet  Ifinieh,  Sioot,  Girgeh,  Kenneh, 
and  Esae ;  they  are  named  after  their  capital 
cities,  with  the  exception  of  Girgeh,  of  wnich 
Sohag  is  tbe  capital.  To  these  has  recently 
been  added  the  province  of  the  Isthmos,  cap- 
ital tsmailia.  The  cities  of  Cairo,  Alexandria, 
Suez,  Port  Said,  Damietta,  Bosetta,  and  Eoa- 
seir  are  exempt  from  the  provincial  administra- 
tion and  placed  under  governors  of  their  own. 
Special  governors  vroia  also  appointed  in  1866 
at  Maasowab  and  Sooakin  on  the  Red  sea,  who 
are  dependent  on  the  governor  general  of  the 
Bonthern  provinces  (residing  in  khartoom),  bnt 
are  authorized  to  report  directly  to  Cairo  ^1  im- 
portant matters  concerning  the  Red  sea.  Sub- 
ordinate to  the  governor  of  a  province  (mvdir) 
are  the  heads  of  districts  ^kotqft)  and  cantons 
(minr*) ;  tbe  heads  of  single  localities  bear  the 
title  <A«iM  el-beled,  which  is  also  that  of  the 
magistrates  of  tlie  wards  of  larger  cities.  An- 
ciently, under  its  native  rulers  and  their  Per- 
uan,  Greek,  and  Roman  successor*,  the  country 
was  divided  into  districts  called  nomea,  varying 
in  number  at  different  eras  from  86  to  58  or  68. 
— A  government  censDs  in  1866  officially  stated 
the  number  of  inhabitanta  at  4,848.629.  In 
March,  1871,  the  population  of  Egypt  proper 
amounted,  according  to  R^gny,  to  5,116,367 
iutivesuidS8,088  foreigners;  total,  6,203,405; 


the  foreign  popniation  eoroAAiag  of  84,000 
Greeks,  24,000  Italians,  17,000  Frencbtnen, 
6,500  Austrians  and  Germans,  and  6,000 
Engliahmen.  With  the  exertion  of  600,000 
Christians,  namely,  S50,000  Copta  and  250,- 
000  Franks,  the  inhabitants  are  all  Mohtuo- 
medans.  They  call  >themselTe8  Arabs,  though 
they  are  probably  in  great  part  descended 
from  the  andent  Egyptians.  They  are  hand- 
some, wall  made,  and  conrteous.  In  north- 
em  Egypt  they  are  of  a  yellowish  complex- 
ion, growing  darker  toward  the  south,  nndl 
the  hue  becomes  a  deep  bronze.  Ur.  Lane 
speaks  highly  of  their  mental  capacity,  and 
gives  them  credit  for  uncommon  qaicknesa  of 
apprehenuon  and  readiness  of  wiL  Thej  are 
highly  religions,  and  are  generally  boneat, 
oheertnl,  humane,  and  hospitable.  The  Arabs 
of  pore  blood  belonging  to  Egypt  are  chiefly 


Bedouins  who  dwell  in  tents  in  the  desert,  . 
and  number  about  400,000.  Tbe  native  Chris- 
tians, termed  Gopta,  are  the  recognized  deacen- 
dan(«  of  the  ancient  inhabitanta.  They  are 
generally  employed  as  clerks  and  occonntanta 
in  government  and  mercantile  offices.  Be- 
sides these  there  are  abont  20,000  Tnrka,  the 
ruling  class,  and  Armenians,  Berbers  or  Nu- 
bians, and  Jews.-— Agrioultnre  is  tbe  chief  par- 
snit,  and  furnishes  all  the  staples  of  export- 
The  exports  of  Egypt  amounted  in  1861  to 
$19,466,000 :  in  1866  to $87,679,000;  in  1867  to 
161.960.000;  inl869to(66,969,313;  inl871  to 
abont  $52,000,000.  The  exceptional  amonnt 
in  1865  was  altogether  dne  to  the  English  de- 
mand for  coUon,  which  in  that  year  was  ex- 
ported from  Egypt  to  the  value  of  177,215,000. 
whUe  in  1867  it  fdl  to  $33,000,000,  and  in  1868 
to  $29,000,000.  Next  to  cotton,  the  most  valu- 
able article  of  export  is  wheat,  which  in  1868 
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vu  exported  to  the  valae  of  $8,IS4e,000.  Tlie 
export  of  beiuiH,  peas,  lentils,  barley,  aod  dates 
ia  bIm)  increasing.  The  export  of  aagat  proro- 
iKS  to  become  of  (creitt  importance:  it  roM 
from  $300,000  in  1667  to  t8fi6,C 
and  has  (Mmaiderablj  increased  sini 
porta  amoonted  to  |26,800,0QO  in  1865,  and  to 
(29,000.000  in  1867.  The  principal  articlea 
■re  timber,  copper,  coal,  woollen,  cotton,  and 
ailk  goods,  ivorj,  amber,  gums,  drogs,  tin- 
ware, paper,  oil,  jewelry,  sngar,  glass,  tobacco, 
X'cea,  and  coffee.  The  foreign  commerce  is 
eflj  with  Qreat  Britain,  which  receives 
sbont  75  per  cent,  of  the  Egyptian  exports, 
and  with  France,  Germany,  and  Anrtria.  An 
extensive  trade  by  means  of  caravajis  is  maiu- 
tsined  with  the  interior  of  Africa.  The  man- 
u&ctnre  of  firearms,  and  of  cotton,  silk,  and 
woollen  goods,  is  carried  on  extqnsiTely  in  es- 
tabliahments  foniided  and  directed  by  the  gov- 
ernment. The  length  of  the  state  r^waya  in 
Egypt  in  January,  18T9,  amonnted  to  649  m., 
S86  m.  of  which  had  double  tracks.  The  only 
private  railway,  that  from  Alexandria  to  Ram- 
leh,  is  6  m.  IdhK-  The  railway  from  Oairo  to 
Soez  was  abandoned  in  1868.  The  telegraphic 
lintnin  operation  in  1872  were 8,600  in.  (660 m. 
being  private),  and  hod  8,800  m.  of  wire.  Nu- 
merons  sailing  vessels  and  smaller  orofl:  ply 
on  the  Nile  and  the  navigable  canals,  especially 
in  Lower  Egypt,  where  the  principal  towns 
are  beginning  to  maintain  regular  steamboat 
communication.  The  movement  of  shipping  in 
the  Suez  canal  in  1871  was  76C  veggels,  of  an 
a^T««ate  harden  of  761,410  tons.  The  num- 
ber of  arrivals  at  the  port  of  Aloiandria  was 
S,921  vessels,  and  at  Port  Sud  1,S75  vessels, 
Bielnsive  of  87  men-of-war.  There  were  for- 
warded in  1871  by  the  Egyptian  mall  l,4flO,. 
000  letters,  by  the  Austrian  124,000,  by  the 
Italian  136,000,  by  the  Greek  80,000.— At  the 
head  of  the  government  stands  the  khedive,  a 
vassal  of  the  sultan  of  Turkey,  whose  office  ia 
hereditary  from  father  to  son.  According  to  the 
batti-aherif  and  firman  of  investitnre  of  1841, 
Egypt  must  maintain  the  fundamental  laws  of 
the  Ottoman  empire,  raise  taxes  in  the  name  of 
the  sultan,  issne  coin  with  his  name,  and  pay  an 
annual  tribute.  The  parliament  conaiata  of  dep- 
oses elected  for  a  period  of  three  years.  The 
central  government  is  vested  in  the  ministries 
of  foreign  affairs,  finance,  war,  nary,  pnblio 
works,  and  the  interior.  The  cabinet  of  the 
khedive  comprises  a  councillor,  a  secretary,  a 
»eal-bearer,  a  treasurer,  and  a  chief  of  interpret- 
ers. There  are  also  councils  of  agriculture,  of 
commerce,  and  for  the  preservation  of  antiqui- 
ties. There  are  four  principal  courts  of  jnstice, 
whose  seat  ia  st  Cairo :  that  of  the  chief  of  po- 
lioe,  which  snmmarily  decides  petty  cases ;  that 
of  the  cadi,  or  chief  judge ;  that  of  the  mufli,  or 
chief  doctor  of  the  law ;  and  that  of  the  pasha's 
divan.  There  is  also  a  cadi  in  each  town  and 
Tillage,  who  dispenses  justice  on  religions  trons- 
gresrions,  inheritance,  right  of  succession,  &e. ; 
and  each  province  and  aubdivislon  of  the  conn- 


£4,818,970  in  1864  to  £10,671,048  in  1878,  de- 
rived from  taxes  on  land,  tithes,  tolls,  &c.,  and 
from  railways  and  customs  duties.  The  total 
revenue  in  the  10  years  ending  Sept.  10,  1873, 
was  £B8,10S,730,  and  the  expenditure  £113,- 
561,784,  of  which  about  £6,000,000  were  trib- 
ute to  the  anlton,  £10,000,000  the  coat  of  rail- 
ways, and  £16,000,000  that  of  the  Suez  canal, 
A  new  loan  of  £11,700,000  was  contracted  in 
1S73,  making  the  total  debt  £49,000,000.  The 
army  was  formerly  limited  to  18,000  men,  but 
in  connderation  of  the  increase  of  the  annnil 
tribute  from  80,000  purses  to  160,000,  nnder 
8ud  Pasha,  permiasion  w^a  given  to  rtuse  tlie 
army  to  80,000.  The  navy  in  1870  consiated  of 
12  steamera  (S  yachts,  2  frigates,  3  corvettes,  4 
screw  gunboats,  and  1  aviao). — Schools  for  pri- 
mary instruction  are  connected  with  the 
moaquea.  The  number  of  pupils  ia  rapidly  in- 
oreadng,  and  in  1871  was  estimated  at  60,000. 
The  university  of  Curo,  called  el-Athar  (the 
Blossom),  has  students  from  all  parts  of  Africa, 
from  Turkey,  and  evenfrom  tbeSnnda  islands. 
Education  has  made  great  progress  during  the 
reign  of  Ismail  Pasha,  especially  since  the  es- 
tablishment in  1868  of  government  schools  in 
the  large  towns.  These  schools  were  attended 
in  1870  by  about  4,000  pupils  whoreceived  sup- 
port from  the  government.  The  schools  em- 
brace both  elementary  and  secondary  education. 
In  the  secondary  department  the  students  take 
a  three  years'  preparatory  course,  after  which 
they  are  transferred  to  one  of  the  special 
schools.  These  special  schools  are :  a  polytech- 
nic school  (which  prepares  the  way  for  either 
the  school  of  administration  or  the  military 
academy),  a  law  aohool,  a  philologicaJ  and 
arithmetical  school,  a  school  of  arts  and  indus- 
try, a  medical  school,  and  a  naval  school.  In 
1871  Prof.  Brugsch,  of  the  university  of  Get- 
tingen,  was  called  by  the  Egyptian  govern- 
ment to  Oairo,  to  establish  there  an  academy 
for  orohfeology,  and  in  particular  for  Egyptolo- 
gical studies.  The  periodical  press  is  still  in 
its  infancy,  and  almost  entirely  in  the  handsof 
foreigners.  There  were  published  in  1872,  in 
the  Arabic  language,  an  official  paper  and  a 
weekly  journal  called  Modi  el-Nil  ("Valley  of 
the  Nile  "),  in  Cairo,  and  a  number  of  French, 
Italian,  and  Greek  papers  in  Alexandria, 
two  of  which,  L'^gypte  and  Manifttto  Oior- 
naliero,  were  dailies.  A  press  bureau  is  con- 
nected with  the  department  of  foreign  affairs. 
— The  history  of  Egyp^  divides  itself  into  six 
great  periods,  each  characterized  by  a  different 
race  of  rulers:  1,  that  of  the  Pharaohs,  or  na- 
tive kings  \  3,  of  the  Persians ;  8,  of  the  Ptole- 
mies (Greeks);  4,  of  the  Bomons;  5,  of  the 
Arabs ;  6,  of  the  Turks.  The  main  sources  of  its 
history  under  the  Pharaohs  are  the  Scriptures, 
the  Greek  writera  Herodotus,  Diodoma,  and 
Eratosthenes,  some  fragments  of  the  writings  of 
Uanetbo,  an  Egyptian  priest  of  the  Sd  century 
B,  0.,  and  the  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  on  the 
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monamMitB,  that  is,  on  the  templea,  tombs, 
and  other  baildings  of  Hncient  date.  From 
works  written  on  rolls  of  papyros,  foond  in  the 
torabs,  information  has  also  l>een  derived  by 
recent  Egj'ptologists.  From  the  Scriptures 
wa  learn  that  the  Hebrew  patriarch  Abraham 
went  into  Egypt  with  his  tamilj  because  of  a 
famine  that  prevailed  in  Canaan.  He  foond 
the  coontrj  ruled  bj  a  Pharaoh,  the  Egyptian 
term  for  king.  The  date  uf  Abraham's  visit, 
according  to  Usher's  chronology  of  the  He- 
brew teit  of  the  Bible,  was  about  1920  B.  C. ; 
accordinic  to  the  Septaagint,  about  2550 ;  while 
Bunsen  fiiea  it  at  2ST(S.  Nearly  two  oeotnries 
later  Joseph,  a  descendant  of  Abraham,  was 
sold  into  Egypt  as  a  slace  to  the  captain  of  the 
guards  of  another  Pharaoh,  whose  prime  min- 
ister or  grand  vizier  the  young  Hebrew  even- 
tnally  became.  Joseph's  father,  Jacob,  and  his 
family,  to  the  namber  of  70,  accompanied,  as 
Bnoseu  conjectares,  by  1,000  or  2,000  depen- 
dants, followed  tbeir  fortunate  kinsman  into 
Egypt,  where  they  settled  in  a  district  called 
the  land  of  Goshen.  There  they  remained 
nittil  their  nnrabers  hod  mnjtiplied  into  two  or 
three  millions,  when  under  the  lead  of  Hoses 
they  revolted  and  qnitted  Egypt  to  conquer 
and  possess  the  neighboring  land  of  Canaan, 
The  dote  of  their  eiodns,  according  to  Usher, 
was  1491  B.  C,  after  a  sqjoDrn  in  Kgvptuf  about 
210,  dr  at  moat  of  430  years.  Huiisen  assigns 
the  date  to  1320,  and  maintains  the  duration  of 
the  sojoam  in  Egypt  to  have  been  1,484  years. 
The  most  recent  Egyptologists  generally  agree 
that  it  occurred  about  ISOO  B.  C.,  and  identify 
the  Pharaoh  of  the  eiodns  with  Hemeptah  I. 
(pronounced  Memephtah  in  Lower  Egypt),  the 
Menephthes  of  Manetho,  one  of  the  last  kings 
of  the  19th  dynasty.  From  the  eiodus,  for 
several  centuries,  the  relations  between  the  He- 
brews and  the  Egyptians  appear  to  have  been 
generally  friendly,  nntii  in  tlie  Gth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Rehoboam,  abont  970,  Shisbak,  king 
of  Egypt,  conquered  and  plundered  Jerusalem, 
on  event  the  occurrence  of  which  is  attested 
and  confirmed  by  the  monumenU.— The  first  of 
the  Greek  authorities  npon  Egypt,  Herodotus, 
visited  the  country  about  the  middle  of  the 
6th  century  B.  C.  His  knowledge  of  its  his- 
tory WHS  derived  from  conversation  with  the 
Eriesta  of  various  cities,  with  wiiom  lie  talked 
y  means  of  interpreters.  He  did  not  himself 
understand  the  language,  and  his  Greek  guides 
appear  to  have  told  him  many  vnigar  fables 
and  legends,  while  what  he  gathered  from 
the  priests  he  seems  to  have  imperfectly  un- 
derstood. Tlicy  told  him,  he  says,  that  Menes 
was  the  first  king  of  Egypt,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  SaO  monarchs,  of  whom  one,  Nito- 
cris,  was  a  queen.  None  of  them  were  distin- 
guished, and  none  of  thera  left  anymonaments 
worthy  of  note,  except  Mteris,  the  last  of  the 
830,  who  constructed  the  arti^cial  lake  which 
bears  his  name.  He  was  succeeded  by  Sesos- 
tris,  who  conquered  Ethiopia  and  the  greater 
part  (^  Europe  and  Asia.    His 


Pheron,  Proteos  (who  was  ooDteroporary  wi& 
the  Trojan  war),  Khampeinitus,  Cheops,  Cqih- 
ren,  and  Myoerinna.  Thelast  three  kings bnilt 
the  three  great  pyramids.  Mycerinns  was  sac- 
oeeded  by  Asychis,  and  Asychis  by  Anysis,  in 


Sabaco.  At  tise  expiration  of  the  half  century 
they  voluntarily  abandoned  the  country  and 
retired  to  Ethiopia.  The  next  king  of  Egypt 
was  Bethos,  between  whom  and  the  first  king 
Uenes,  the  priests  told  Herodotas,  there  hod 
been  ^1  generations,  a  period  of  11,340  years. 
SethoB  was  snccecded  by  12  kings,  who  reigned 
jointly,  and  together  bnilt  the  labyrinth, 
which  Herodotus  thought  surpassed  all  the 
works  of  the  Greeks,  and  was  even  more 
wonderful  than  the  pyramids  themselves.  Af- 
ter the  lapse  of  Bome  years,  Psanuoetichus,  cme 
of  the  13 'kings,  dethroned  the  others  and 
made  himself  sole  sovereign  of  Egypt.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Necho,  Psonmiia,  ond  Apriea, 
the  last  of  whom  Herodotus  calls  the  most 
prosperous  king  that  ever  ruled  over  EctT*- 
But  in  the  3Gth  year  of  his  reign  a  rebellion 
broke  out  which  was  headed  by  Amaais. 
Apries  waa  defeated  and  pnt  to  death,  and 
Ama«B  became  king.  Amasis  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Paammenitus,  at  the  very  beginning 
of  whose  reign  (62S)  Egypt  was  invaded  and 
cononered  by  the  Persians  under  Cambysee. 
Diodorus,  the  next  of  our  Greek  authorities, 
was  in  Egypt  about  20  B.  0.  Like  Herodotos, 
he  begins  the  line  of  Egyptian  kings  with 
Menes,  who,  he  says,  was  succeeded  by  62 
monarchs,  reigning  1,400  years.  These  were 
succeeded  by  Bnriris  I.,  and  seven  or  ^ht 
generations  Ut«r  by  Bonris  II.,  who  built 
Thebes.  Later  still  reigned  Osymandjaa,  and 
after  eight  more  generations  Uchorens,  who 
built  Memphis,  and  after  16  more  generations 
was  succeeded  by  Myris  or  Maris.  Diodoms 
also  relates  the  exploits  of  the  great  conqueror 
Sesostris,  whom  he  calU  Sesooeis.  lie  com- 
putes the  whole  number  of  native  sovereigns 
of  Egypt  Ht  470  kings  and  G  queens,  and  the 
duration  of  the  native  monarchy  at  4,700  years. 
Eratosthenes,  who  died  about  198  B.  C,  was  a 
native  of  Cyrene,  and  was  made  libr&rian  of 
the  Alexandrian  library  by  Ptolemy  III.  He 
wrote  a  work  on  universal  chronology,  frag- 
ments of  which  have  been  preserved  by  Syn- 
cellus  and  others.  His  compnCation  of  E^p- 
tian  chronology,  so  far  as  it  goes,  has  been 
adopted  by  fionsen.  Manetho  was  high  priest 
of  Sebennytus  about  280  B.  C.  He  wrote  a 
history  of  Egypt  for  the  information  of  the 
Greeks,  of  which  only  some  extracts  have 
reached  us  in  tiie  works  of  later  writers,  who 
do  not  agree  in  their  transcription  of  the  most 
important  part  of  these  remains,  which  i>i  a  list 
of  the  dynasties  and  sovereigns  of  Egypt  from 
the  earliest  period  to  the  end  of  the  Persian 
nile.  But  notwithstanding  the  occauonal  dis- 
crepancies produced  by  careless  or  fraudulent 
copyists,  these  "dynasties"  of  Manetho  ore 
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of  the  Iiighcflt  valne  to  Egjptisn  hiatory,  and  | 
th«r  general  anthenticit;  has  been  tiiU;  estab-  I 
lished  hj  comparison  with  the  raonnnients.  ' 
There  were  81  dTDandee  which  reigned  Biic- 
oradvely  in  SgTpt,  nnmberiog  npwerd  of  SOO  | 
kings,  the  aom  of  the  jears  of  whose  reigns 
from  Menes  to  Nectanebo  II.  (about  SCO  B.  C), 
the  last  king  6f  the  aoth  dynasty,  which  was  ' 
succeeded  by  the  last  Persian,  was  8,GS6  | 
years,  "  This  succession  of  time,"  says  Bnn- 
sen,  "  the  vastest  hitherto  mtablished  any- 
where in  the  old  world,  is  now  aUo  tlie  best  | 
aatbenticated.  It  is  based  upon  lists  of  kings 
and  their  regnal  years  \  and  these  lists  are  cor- 
roborated and  elucidated  by  contemporary 
moDDments  up  to  the  4th  dynasty,  with  slight 
breaks;  an  authentication  which  is  as  nnes- 
■mpled  as  it«  exl«nt."  The  era  of  Uenes,  ac- 
cording to  Bonsen,  was  S643  B.  0. ;  according 
to  LepsiuB,  3693 ;  according  to  Brogsch,  4455 ; 
according  to  Mariette,  6004.  Wilkinson  re- 
marks of  Menes  that  the  frequent  occurrence 
of  a  similar  name  in  early  history,  as  Manes, 
the  liret  king  of  Lydia,  the  Phrygian  Mauis, 
the  Minos  of  Crete,  the  Indian  Menu,  the  Thi- 
betan Mani,  the  Siamese  Hann,  the  German 
MannuB,  and  others,  may  seem  to  assign  him  a 
place  among  mythical  beings;  bat  that  the 
Egyptians  themselves  believed  him  to  be  a  real 
personage,  and  accepted  the  recorded  events 
of  his  reign  as  nadoubted  facts.  It  is  stilt  in 
diepnte  among  Egyptologists  whether  the  first 
IT  dynasties  which  succeeded  Menes  were  con- 
secutive. It  is  maintained  however  by  the 
latest  writers,  that  the  dynasties,  with  incon- 
siderahle  exceptions,  were  consecntive,  and 
tliat  the  kings  ennmerated  reigned  over  the 
whole  of  Egypt.  In  the  following  table  n-e 
p»e  a  list  of  the  dynasties  with  their  cspi- 
tala,  the  duration  of  their  reigns,  and  the  pe- 
riods of  their  accession  according  to  Uariette: 
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Of  the  1st  dynasty,  founded  by  Menes,  no 
monuments  eiiat.  The  second  king,  Teta,  is 
mentioned  in  later  records  as  having  built  a 
palace  at  Memphis  and  as  the  anthor  of  books 
on  surgery.  The  ffth  king,  Eespn,  was  the 
aathor  of  sacred  writings.  The  2d  dynasty 
comprised  nine  kings,  of  whom  the  second, 
Kekeu,  built  the  pyramid  at  Sakkarah,  the 
oldest  monument  in  Egypt.  He  also  eatablish- 
ed,  it  is  said,  the  worship  of  some  sacred  ani- 
mals, among  others  the  bull  Apis,  who  was 
considered  to  he  a  living  manifestation  of  the 
god  Ptah.  The  eighth  king  of  this  dynssty, 
Sesocris,  is  said  t«  have  been  a  giant.  Some 
remains  of  sculpture  made  in  the  latter  reigna 
of  this  dynasty  have  been  found,  marked  by  a 
radeness  of  style  showing  that  Egyptian  art 
was  still  imperfectly  formed.  The  M  dynasty, 
whose  seat  was  at  Memphis,  was  founded  by 
the  earliest  of  Egyptian  conquerors,  Seker-nefer- 
ke,  who  eubduea  the  Lybians.  Snefru,  the 
last  bnt  one  of  the  dynasty,  suhdned  some  of 
the  nomadic  tribes  of  Arabia.  The  pictures 
in  the  tombs  of  his  reign  show  Egyptian  civil- 
ization as  completely  organized  as  it  was  4,000 
years  later.  Nearly  all  the  animals  now  used 
by  man  were  domesticated,  and  the  Egyptian 
languDge  seems  to  have  been  completely  formed. 
The  4th  dynasty  was  like  the  3d  of  Memphis, 
and  the  three  great  pyramids  were  bnilt  by 
three  of  its  kings,  Khnfo,  Bhafra,  and  Menkara. 
Khnfu  was  warlike,  and  won  victories  over  the 
Ann,  a  people  of  northern  Arabia.  These  kings 
hnitt  also  the  great  sphinx  at  Gizeh,  which  was 
probably  finished  in  the  reign  of  Shafra,  and 
near  it  a  vast  temple  which  was  for  ages  bnried 
in  the  sand  of  the  desert,  hut  has  recently  been 
discovered  by  M.  Mariette.  The  splendor  and 
wealth  of  Epjpt  seem  to  have  been  very  great 
under  this  dynasty,  hut  the  people  were  op- 
pressed and  became  rebellions,  and  the  dynasty 
ended  in  a  revolution  abont  8051  B,  0.  The 
Gth  dynasty  came  originally  from  Elephantine, 
and  numbered  nine  kings,  whose  reigns  seem 
to  have  been  prosperous  and  peaceable.  Many 
monnments  of  this  period  remain,  and  from 
the  sculptures  and  the  paintings  in  the  tomba 
it  is  evident  that  a  high  state  of  civilization 
existed,  and  that  art  had  attained  a  remarliablo 
degree  of  eicelleoce.  Some  of  the  writings 
of  this  age  on  sheets  of  papyrus  have  been 
found  in  the  tomhs.  The  national  library  of 
France  possesses  a  book  dated  in  the  reign  of 
Assa-Tatkera,  the  last  king  but  one  of  this  dy- 
nasty, written  by  an  old  man  of  the  royal  family 
named  Ptah-hotep.  It  is  a  sort  of  handbook 
of  good  manners  for  young  people,  a  treatise 
on  practical  morality,  somewhat  in  the  style 
and  tone  of  the  writings  of  Confucius.  Filial 
obedience  is  inculcated  as  the  basis  of  all  good 
order.  On  the  death  of  the- last  king  of  the 
6th  dynasty,  a  new  fiunily,  of  Memphian  origin, 
came  to  the  throne.  The  first  king,  Ati,  woa, 
it  w  said,  after  a  stormy  reisa  of  80  years, 
assassinated  by  his  guards.  Bis  son  and  snc- 
cesBor,  Pepi  MerirBj  was  very  powerful  and 
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irsrlike,  and  has  left  monuments  m  all  parts 
of  EgTpt  tie  conqaered  the  Wa-Wa,  a  no- 
madio  negro  nation  who  had  invaded  Egypt. 
A  aeoond  Pepi,  saraamed  Nefer-kera,  is  said 
to  have  reigned  100  ;ears,  bat  of  this  long 
reign  litde  is  known  except  that  toward  its 
end  troubles  broke  out,  the  moat  serious  and 
violent  that  had  yet  oconrred  in  Egypt.  The 
next  Icing,  Mentemsaf,  was  assassinated  after  a 
reign  of  a  year.  His  eiater  Neit-aker,  whom 
the  Greek  writers  called  Nitocris,  was  celebra' 
ted  both  for  beanty  and  wiadom.  She  seized 
the  rains  of  government,  and  for  12  years 
struggled  energetically  against  the  revolution- 
ary party.  At  the  end  of  that  time  she  invi- 
ted the  murderers  of  her  brother  to  a  banqnet 
in  a  subterranean  gallery,  and  drowned  them 
all  by  letting  in  the  waters  of  the  Kile  apoo 
tbem  throng  a  secretculverL  She  soon  ^ter 
committed  suicide  to  avoid  the  vengeance  of 
their  partdaona.  With  her  ended  the  6th  dy- 
nasty. Aperiodof  convulsion,  diememberment, 
and  weasnesa  sncoeeded,  which  lasted  436 
years,  and  during  which  four  dynasties  reigned 
of  whoee  history  scarcely  anything  is  known. 
The  primitive  art  of  Ejiypt  attained  its  highest 
point  nnder  the  flth  dynasty ;  but  fur  more 
than  four  centuries  afterward  art  and  civiliza- 
tion seem  to  have  I>een  eclipsed  by  circnmstsn- 
oes  of  which  we  can  only  ooiyecture  that  the 
kingdom  had  been  snbdued  by  foreign  invaders. 
Uemphis  and  Heracleopolis  were  the  capitals 
during. this  dark  period.  It  terminated  with 
the  10th  dynasty,  or  nearly  20  centnries  after 
Menes.  These  20  centnries  comprise  the  pe- 
riod known  among  modem  Egyptologists  as 
the  old  empire.  A  new  monarchy,  which 
Egyptologists  eall  the  middle  empire,  began 
SOei  B.  0.  witli  the  accession  of  the  lltli  dy- 
nasty, whose  capital  was  Thebes.  That  city 
seems  to  have  been  founded  during  the  period 
of  anarchy,  or  at  least  of  darkness,  which  fol- 
lowed the  extinction  of  the  6th  dynasty.  From 
it  came  the  six  kings  of  the  11th  dynasty, 
whose  namea  were  alternately  Entep  and  Men- 
ta-botep,  and  who  carried  on  for  nearly  two . 
centuries  an  energetic  struggle  with  the  kings 
of  the  Delta,  who  had  set  np  a  separate  king- 
dom and  were  periiaps  foreign  conqnerors. 
The  end  of  the  stm^le  was  the  snbjection  of 
all  Egypt  to  the  Theban  dynasty,  one  of  whose 
monarobs  is  constantly  designated  on  the  monu- 
ments by  the  e^thet  "  great"  The  13th  dy- 
nasty was  also  Theban,  and  was  probably  rela- 
ted to  the  llth.  All  its  monarchs  were  called 
Osortasen  or  Amenemhe,  except  the  last,  a 
queen  named  Ra-sebek-nefm.  Its  epoch  was 
one  of  prosperity,  of  peace  at  home  and  of 
conqneit  abroad.  Osortasen  1.  made  great 
aoqiiisitions  in  Arabia  and  in  Nubia.  The 
record  of  his  Arabian  exploits  is  engraved  on 
the  rocks  of  Sinai.  Osortasen  III.  was  also 
a  great  conqueror,  and  subjugated  Ethiopia. 
Among  the  works  of  this  dynasty  were  the 
labyrinth  and  Lake  MobHs.  This  lake,  of 
which  some  remains  yet  exist,  was  the  work 


of  Amenemhe  IIT.,  and  shoved  a  high  degree 

of  engineering  skill.  The  art  of  sculpture 
under  this  dynasty  waa  hrooght  to  a  degree 
of  perfection  not  subsequently  surpssaed.  Its 
chief  characteristics  were  delicacy,  elegance, 
and  harmony  of  proportion.  The  history  of 
the  ISth  dynasty,  which  lasted  from  38Q1  to 
28S8  B.  C,  was  one  long  series  of  revolutions 
and  internal  and  external  troubles.  Its  kings 
were  16  in  number,  nearly  all  being  nam^d 
either  Sevek-hotep  or  Nofre-hotep.  No  build- 
ing of  this  dynasty  remains,  and  the  history 
of  its  kings  is  consequently  very  obscure.  To- 
ward its  close,  about  2400  B.  C,  a  rival  and 
probably  a  rebel  line  seems  to  have  established 
itself  at  Xoia  in  the  Delta,  where  it  reigned  for 
184  years,  and  constitated  the  14tji  dynasty. 
This  division  of  the  nation  into  two  hostile 
kingdoms  doubtless  facilitated  and  perhaps  in- 
stigated the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Uyksos 
or  shepherd  kings,  who  invaded  the  country 
about  2214,  and  soon  made  themselvefl  masters 
of  it,  and  ruled  it  for  four  centuries.  Accord- 
ing to  Mariette  and  othera,  these  Hyksos  were 
a  combination  of  the  nomadic  hordes  of  Arabia 
and  Syria.  The  chief  of  them,  the  tribe  that 
ted  the  rest,  were  the  Elittitea  of  the  Bible,  who 
are  called  Khitas  by  the  Egyptian  monuments. 
They  treated  the  Egyptians  with  great  cruelty, 
and  defaced  and  destroyed  the  temples  and 
other  monuments  with  savage  violence.  Their 
kings  established  their  capital  at  Avaris  on  the 
northeastern  frontier,  where  they  maintained 
a  powerful  garrison.  These  monarchs  formed 
the  15th,  16th,  and  17th  dynasties.  In  course 
of  time,  like  the  Tartars  in  China,  they  were 
subdued  by  the  superior  dvilization  of  the 
people  they  had  conquered,  and  adopted  Egyp- 
tian manners  and  names.  The  last  king  of  the 
17th  dynasty,  whose  name  was  Apepi,  reigned 
SI  years,  and  he  is  considered  by  many  authori- 
ties the  Pharaoh  in  whose  reign  Joseph  came 
into  Egypt  and  was  made  governor  over  all  the 
land.  Soon  after  the  conquest  by  the  shep- 
herds many  of  the  Egyptians  took  refuge  m 
Ethiopia,  whence  in  time  they  gradnally  re- 
turned and  founded  a  native  kingdom  at 
Thebes,  which  probably  paid  tribute  to  the 
shepherds,  who  remained  directly  dominant  in 
Middle  and  Lower  Egypt.  Of  these  Theban 
kings  we  know  the  names  of  only  two,  tlaaken 
and  Kames.  The  shepherd  king  Apepi  required 
his  vassal  Tiasken  to  worship  his  Canaanitish 
god  Sutekh  or  Bet,  whom  ne  had  added  to 
the  Egyptian  pantheon  and  to  whom  he  had 
built  a  temple.  The  Theban  refused,  and  war 
began.  The  contest  was  long  and  severe.  It 
continued  through  the  reign  of  Tiaaken  and  of 
his  successor  Eames,  and  terminated  in  that 
of  Ahmes,  the  son  of  Kames.  The  shepherds 
were  driven  at  last  into  their  great  fortress 
Avaris,  where  they  were  besieged  by  the 
Egyptians,  and  were  finally  permitted  bytreaty 
to  depart  into  Palestine,  though  a  portion  of 
them  were  allowed  to  remwn  and  cultivate  a 
district  in  the  east  of  Lower  Egypt,  in  much 
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the  nme  way  aa  the  Inraelttes  were  allowed  to 
settle  ID  the  land  of  GoBhea.  After  the  eipnl- 
sioD  of  the  Bhepherda,  King  Abmea,  who  had 
married  an  Ethiopian  princeas,  turned  his  arms 
toward  Nabia,  which  hod  revolted,  sod  in  a 
few  botttee  completely  anbdoed  the  rebels. 
The  remainder  of  his  rei^  was  occupied  in 
works  of  peace,  in  rebuilding  ttie  temples  and 
the  palaces  destrojed  bj  the  shepherds.  The 
ciTilisstion  of  Egypt  appears  to  hsTe  revived 
immediately  with  great  force,  and  trade,  agri- 
cuitore,  and  tiie  arts  t«  have  received  a  fresh 
and  vigorons  expansion.  The  disasters  and 
depression  of  foor  or  five  centaries  of  foreign 
rule  seem  to  have  been  repaired  in  a  few  years. 
Tbe  bnildinge  of  this  period  are  among  the  best 
in  Egypt,  and  jewels  of  great  richness  and  of 
incomparable  workmanaUp  have  recently  been 
.^fonnd  Ml  the  mninmy  of  Qneen  A&b-botep,  the 
mother  of  Karnes.  Alimea  is  oonsiderea  the 
founder  of  tbe  ]Sth  dynasty,  the  greatest  and 
most  magnificent  that  ever  reigned  in  Egypt 
(1703-1462  B.  0. ;  according  to  Bawlinson  much 
later,  1625-1324).  With  it  opens  the  third  his- 
torical period,  known  as  the  new  empire.  From 
this  time  for  several  oentoriea  Egypt  was  one 
of  the  greatest  powers  of  the  w  orld,  and  her  in- 
flnenoe  was  strongly  felt  by  all  sarronnding  na- 
tions. Her  kings  inade  great  efforts  to  conquer 
Asia,  from  whicdi  quarter  experience  had  shown 
that  danger  was  chiefly  to  be  apprehended, 
Tbej  also  maintained  tbe  traditioDal  policy,  in- 
herited from  tbe  kings  of  the  12tb  dynasty,  of 
endeavoring  to  subjugate  the  whole  valley  of 
Ihe  Nile,  which  they  regarded  as  belonging  le- 
gitimately to  Egypt.  Daring  tbe  whole  period 
ot  thia  dynasty,  therefore,  their  armies  were 
waging  war  either  to  the  south  or  to  the  north- 
east. Abmes  conqnered  Canaan,  and  his  suc- 
cessor Araen-hotep,  called  Amenophis  by  the 
Greeks,  snbdoed  a  large  part  of  Arabia.  The 
neitking,  ThothmesI,,  defeated  the  Rotennuor 
Syrians  near  Damascus,  crossed  the  Euphrates, 
and  sDbdned  Mesopotamia,  which  the  £gyp- 
tianscalledNaharaina.  In  these  wars  tbe  Egyp- 
tians first  learned  the  nse  of  horses,  which 
seem  previously  to  have  been  unknown  to 
them,  bat  which  throve  exceedingly  in  the  rich 
pastares  of  tlie  valley  of  the  Nile,  and  as  well 
as  chariots  played  from  that  time  forward  a 
very  conapicnons  part  in  their  wars.  Thothmee 
1.  rew>ed  21  years,  and  was  sacceedcd  by  his 
son  Thothmee  II.,  whose  reign  was  short.  His 
surceseor  vas  hia  brother  Thothmcs  III.,  a 
child,  whose  elder  sister  Hatasu  (or  Amen-set) 
Kovemed  for  many  years  in  bis  name.  Uer 
reign  was  brilliant,  and  distingnisbed  by  the 
toaqnest  of  Yemen  or  Arabia  Felix,  a  rich  and 
fertile  country,  the  possession  of  which  was 
always  greatly  coveted  by  the  Egyptian  mon- 
archs.  Among  the  works  of  Hatasu  are  the 
temple  of  Deir  el-Bahri  and  the  two  great  obe- 
lisks of  Kamak,  erect«d  to  the  memory  of  her 
father.  Under  Thothmes  III.  Egypt  attained 
the  eammit  of  faer  glory  and  power.  Her  in- 
ternal affairs  were  well  administered,  and  her 
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empire  extended  over  the  conntriea  now  coll- 
ed Nubis,  Abyssinia,  Arabia,  Syria,  Mesopota- 
mia, Knrdiatan,  and  Armenia.  A  great  fleet, 
manned  probably  chiefly  by  Phcenictan  sailors, 
was  created  on  the  Mediterranean,  with  which 
Cyprus  and  Crete  and  the  islands  of  the  ar- 
oliipelago,  the  southern  coasts  of  Greeoe,  and 
probably  the  south  of  Italy,  were  conqnered, 
and  all  nortliern  Africa  as  tar  west  as  Algeria, 
where  monuments  of  Thothmee  III.  have  been 
found.  InEgypt  itself  his  monuments  are  very 
nnmerona,  and  are  all  in  the  best  style  of  ar- 
chitecture and  of  tbe  highest  excellence  of 
workmanship.  He  was  succeeded  by  Amen- 
hotep  or  Amenophis  U.,  whose  reign  was 
short,  as  was  that  of  his  successor  Thothmee 
lY.  The  next  king,  Amen-hotep  III.,  reigned 
at  least  36  years,  and  was  a  great  builder. 
His  monuments  are  remarkable  for  their  gran- 
deur and  for  the  perfection  of  their  sculpture. 
He  built  the  temple  at  Luxor  and  made  great 
additions  to  that  at  Kamak,  and  erected  the 
famous  colossal  statue  at  Thebes  known  to  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  nnder  the  name  of  Meranon. 
His  son  and  successor  Amen-hotep  IV., whose 
mother,  Qneen  Taia,  was  not  an  Ef^tian,  but  a 
woman  of  some  fair-haired,  blue-eyed  northern 
race,  attempted,  apparently  nnder  her  inSoence, 
to  reform  the  religion  of  Egypt,  and  to  estab- 
lish in  place  of  [wlytheiam  the  worship  of  one 
God.  He  closed  the  temples  and  effaced  the 
images  of  the  deities,  abandoned  Thebes  and 
established  his  capital  at  a  place  now  coUeil 
Tell  el-Amama,  where  be  erected  monuments 
on  which  the  ceremonies  of  his  new  worship 
are  represented,  bearing  a  angular  resemblance 
to  the  external  forms  of  Israetitish  worship  in 
the  wilderness  as  described  in  tbe  books  of 
Moses.  The  persecution  of  thelsraelitea  which 
led  to  their  exodus  seems  to  have  begun  short- 
ly after  thia  period ;  and  it  has  been  ooi^ectnr- 
ed  that  the  monotheism  of  Amen-hotep  IV. 
may  have  had  its  origin  in  Hebrew  influence, 
and  that  the  reaction  which  followed  his  at- 
tempt at  religions  reformation  may  have  caus- 
ed the  persecution.  But  the  history  of  Egypt 
at  this  period  is  still  very  obscure,  and  nothing 
ia  known  with  certainty  except  tliat  after  the 
death  of  Amen-hotep  lY.  the  kingdom  became 
a  prey  to  factions,  whose  chiefs  seized  the  sn- 
preme  power  and  followed  each  other  at  short 
intervals.  Finally,  however,  the  legitimate 
heir  to  the  throne,  Har-om-IIebi,  the  last  son 
of  Amen-hotep  III.,  established  his  authority 
ond  reigned  for  nearly  40  yaara.  With  him 
ended  the  glorious  leth  dynasty.  The  flrat., 
Pharaoh  of  the  19th  dynasty  was  Rameses  I., 
a  grandson  of  Har-em-Hebi.  His  reign  was 
very  short,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  Seti  I., 
tbe  Sethoa  of  the  Greek  writers,  who  seems  to 
have  been  not  his  son  but  his  son-in-law,  and 
to  have  been,  strangely  enoegb,  of  the  shepherd 
race  who  still  remained  settled  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  Delta.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest 
ofthe  Pharaohs,  and  was  distinguished  not  only 
as  a  conqueror  but  as  a  builder.    He  erected 
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the  great  temple  of  Osiris  at  Abydos,  bronfcht 
to  light  bj  recent  exoavations,  and  bnitt  aleo 
the  famona  "  haJl  of  oolumDs  "  in  the  palace  at 
Xamalf.  On  the  walla  of  this  vaat  hall  his 
warlike  eiploitB  are.  depicted  in  an  immenae 
Eeriea  of  magnificent  scalptures.  The  Asiatic 
subject*  of  Egypt  had  revolted  during  the  re- 
cent period  of  coafusioD,  aad  Seti  in  a  aeries 
of  campaigns,  carried  a»  far  as  the  monntains 
of  Annenia,  chastised  and  snbdned  them  and  re- 
estahliahed  the  supremacy  of  Kgypt  over  west- 
em  Asia.  He  reigned  probably  about  80  years, 
and  was  socceeded  by  hia  son  Rameaes  II,, 
whose  reign  lasted  for  S6  or  ST  years.  Rameses 
IL  was  the  greatest  builder  among  the  Pharaoha. 
The  two  magnificent  subterranean  temples  at 
Ipaambu]  in  Nnbia,  the  Rameasenm  of  Thebes, 
a  large  part  of  the  temples  of  Komak  and  Lnxor, 
and  the  small  temple  at  Abydos,  are  his  works. 
He  built  also  large  edifices  at  Uemphis,  at  Ta- 
Dis,  and  in  the  Fayoom.  He  was  also  a  great 
warrior,  and  made  many  campaigns  against 
the  tribes  of  the  Upper  Nile,  who  revolted  at 
the  beginning  of  his  reign  and  were  subdned 
with  difficulty.  While  he  wos  engaged  with 
them  in  Ethiopia  the  aubject  nations  of  Asia 
deemed  it  a  good  opportunity  to  throw  off  the 
Egyptian  yoke,  and  Armenia,  Assyria,  Uesopo- 
tamia,  and  Syria  all  revolted  at  once,  probably 
by  concert,  and  drove  out  the  Egyptian  gar- 
risons. The  Khitas  or  Hittitea,  the  old  ene- 
mies of  Egypt,  headed  the  rebellion,  whioh  was 
only  subdued  otYor  a  long  contest,  in  which 
Barneses  won  high  renown  by  his  personal 
prowess.  From  those  wars,  and  from  those 
of  his  predecessors  Seti  and  Thothmes,  the 
Greek  writers  formed  the  legend  of  Sesostris, 
the  great  Egyptian  conqOBror,  whose  name  was 
a  modification  of  Sesa-Ra,  a  title  given  by  the 
people  for  some  unknown  reason  to  Rameses 
dnrmgliialife.  The  Greek  accounts,  which  rep- 
resent Sesostria  as  having  conqnered  Uedia, 
Persia,  lisctria,  and  India,  are  mere  fables; 
the  armies  of  the  Pharaohs  never  penetrated 
timch  beyond  the  Tigris.  Nor  are  the  Greek  le- 
gends of  the  internal  government  of  Egypt  under 
Hesostris  confirmed  by  the  real  annals  of  Rame- 
se^  wlio  seems  to  have  been  a  cruel  tyrant,  and 
to  nave  bnilt  his  great  monuments  by  the  forced 
labor  of  prisoners  of  war  and  by  oppressing 
his  own  subjects,  especially  the  Semitic  tribes 
who  under  his  predecessors  had  settled  in  the 
Delta  and  were  peaceably  cultivating  the  land. 
Among  these  were  the  Hebrews,  who  bad 
now  grown  very  numerons,  and  whose  in- 
crease Egyptian  tyrAnny  finally  sought  to  check 
by  dooming  all  their  male  children  to  death. 
The  last  days  of  this  monarch  show  a  marked 
decline  in  tlie  arts,  especially  of  acnlptare,  and 
also  a  decay  of  military  pow«r.  Egypt  was 
invaded  by  men  of  northern  race,  apparently 
Pelasgians,  who  come  by  sea  and  laid  waste 
Lower  Egypt.     They  finally  8ei7ed  the  western 

Eart  of  tiie  Delta  and  drove  ont  the  native  in- 
abitanta,  and  when  the  aged  Rameses  died  a 
considerable  part  of  hia  kingdom  was  in  the 


hands  of  these  fordgn  barbarians.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Hemeptoh,  who  estab- 
lished his  cajpitol  at  Uemphia,  and  at  the  very 
beginning  of  his  reign  had  a  contest  with  the 
Dorthenj  settlers  of  the  Delta,  who  aonght  to 
extend  their  dominion  over  all  Egypt,  but  were 
finally  defeated.  A  short  time  after  this  strug- 
gle is  supposed  to  have  occurred  the  eiedna  of 
liie  Israelites,  which  was  a  great  blow  to  £g7pt 
by  depriving  it  of  millions  of  industrioos  peo- 
ple, not  to  speak  of  the  calamities  described  in 
the  Scripture  narrative.  A  few  years  later, 
while  Memeptah  still  reigned,  ono^er  diaoster 
befell  Egypt.  A  body  of  foreigners  employed 
in  forced  labor  at  the  granaries  revolted  to  tlie 
number  of  80,000,  and  called  to  their  aid  tbe 
Khitaa,  who  mvoded  Egypt  with  such  force 
that  the  king  conld  not  redat  them,  but  retired 
to  Upper  F%ypt,  where  he  died,  leaving  the 
country  ftill  of  foreign  invaders  and  Ms  eon 
and  heir  Seti,  a  boy  five  years  old,  concealed 
for  safety  in  Ethiopia.  On  the  death  of  Meme- 
ptah a  prince  of  the  royal  fimiily  usurped  the 
throne,  and  succeeded  in  a  few  years  in  driving 
ont  the  foreigners.  His  son  Merneptah  II.  bdo- 
ceeded  him,  and  was  for  a  time  recognized  as 
king  by  Prince  Seti,  who  received  from  him 
the  tide  of  viceroy  of  the  southern  provinces. 
But  on  arriving  at  manhood  Seti  claimed  tlie 
throne  and  sncceeded  in  attaining  it.  Ilia  reini 
waatong,  butnoparticnlarsof  itareknown.  He 
died  without  children  in  12S8,  and  with  liim 
ended  the  19th  dynasty.  Betill.  wassncceedeS 
by  Nekht-Set,  the  founder  of  tlie  SOth  dynasty, 
whose  reign  was  short  and  unimportant,  bnt 
whose  son  and  successor  Rameses  III.  was  one 
of  the  most  eminent  of  the  Pharaohs.  He  was 
a  great  soldier,  though  his  wars  were  entirely 
defensive  ones.  His  military  genius  preserved 
tlie  empire  from  the  barbarians  who  attacked 
it  on  every  side.  After  his  death  on  obsonre 
period  of  a  centnry  and  a  half  occurred,  da- 
ring which  there  were  14  or  more  kings  named 
Rameees,  under  whom  the  kingdom  was  dis- 
membered and  again  overrun  by  foreigners.  A 
rival  dynasty,  the  21st,  arose  at  Tanisin  I^wer 
Egypt,  and  after  a  prolonged  struggle  with  tlie 
Pharaohs  of  Thetres  succeeded  in  establishing 
theirauthorityoverall  Egypt.  Oneofthisdy- 
nasty,  whose  name  was  I^in-en-san,  bestowed 
his  daughter  in  marriage  on  Solomon,  king  of 
Israel.  This  dynasty  lasted  only  180  years, 
and  was  sncceeded  by  the  S2d,  whose  seat  was 
at  Babastis,  and  whose  names  are  almost  all 
Assyrian,  such  as  Nimrod,  Tiglath,  and  Na- 
bonasi.  The  first  of  this  dynasty  was  She- 
shonk,  the  Shishak  of  the  Bible,  who  conquered 
Judah  and  plundered  Jerusalem  about  9T0.  The 
duration  of  this  dynasty  was  170  years,  and 
it  was  sncceeded  in  810  by  the  23d  dyiiaa<7, 
whose  capital  was  Tonia.  It  comprised  fiiil; 
fonr  kings,  though  there  were  several  pretend- 
ers and  usurpers  whose  names  are  found  en 
the  monnments.  The  24th  dynasty  coniusted 
of  a  single  king,  Bokenranf,  the  Bocchoris  of 
the  Greeks,  who  reigned  mx  years  at  Sais.    He 
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wtf  fiicceeded  hj  the  3S{h  dynastr,  tbe  found- 
er of  which  wu  Shabn^EL,  an  Ethiopian,  the 
Sabaco  of  the  Greeks,  the  So  of  the  Bible,  who 
about  '12B  iDTaded  Egjpt  with  an  ann;  of 
Nnbia&B  and  negroes  and  conqnered  it  com- 
pleteljr.  He  took  Bokenranf  pneoner,  and  to 
strike  t«rTor  into  tlie  people  cansed  him  to  be 
pablicl;  bnmed  alive.  This  Ethiopian  djnaatj' 
eODsisted  of  foar  kings  and  lasted  50  ^eara, 
daring  most  of  which  term  it  was  at  war  with 
tbe  Assyrians,  bj  whom  Egypt  was  repeatedly 
invaded  and  conqnered.  The  last  Ethiopian 
king,  Rot-Amen,  at  last  volnntarily  evacuated 
Egypt  and  retired  to  tbe  npi)er  Nile.  Two 
yeara  of  anarchy  followed,  at  the  end  of  which 
Egypt  was  ruled  for  IC  years  by  a  confederacy 
of  12chieft,  one  of  whom,  Pgnmmetik  (Psamme- 
tidine),  at  the  end  of  that  period  dethroned  his 
colleagnes,  expelled  tbe  t'oreignera,  and  made 
himself  master  of  all  Egypt  tram  the  cataracta 
to  tbe  sea.  He  fonndea  the  26th  dynasty, 
whose  capital  was  Sais,  and  whose  daraCion 
was  188  years.  Under  this  dynasty  Egypt, 
aceordtng  to  the  Greek  writers,  was  more  pros- 
perous than  she  had  ever  been  before.  She 
became  wealthy  by  trade  with  tbe  Greeks  and 
'  other  foreigners  who  now  flocked  intoher  porta, 
and  who  were  enlisted  in  great  nnmbers  as 
mercenaries  in  her  army.  Bnt  lier  national 
spirit  was  cormpted;  the  military  caste,  dis- 
gusted by  the  favor  shown  to  foreigners,  emi- 
grated in  a  body  to  Ethiopia ;  and  when  aboat 
625,  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Psarametik 
in.,  the  oonntry  was  invaded  by  the  warlike 
Perrians  led  by  Oarobyses,  little  resistance  was 
offered  by  a  people  who  had  lost  all  aptitude 
for  arms,  and  Egypt  became  a  Persian  prov- 
ince goTemed  by  a  satrap.  The  people  fre- 
qaently  revolted  and  were  as  often  subdned, 
bat  at  length,  abont  400,  they  aucceedod  in 
driving  out  the  Persians,  and  with  the  aid  of 
Greek  aniiliaries  maintained  their  indepen- 
dence nnder  a  series  of  native  monarcbs,  the 
last  of  «hom  was  Nectaneho  II.,  who  was  con- 
qnered and  dethroned  by  Oohns  or  Artoxerxes 
III.,  in  846.  Egypt  continned  a  Persian  prov- 
ince only  till  S8S,  when  it  was  conquered  by 
Alexander  the  Great. — Of  the  manners  and  cns- 
toms,  mode  of  life,  and  social  condition  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  we  ean  form  a  very  satisfac' 
tory  opinion  from  the  representation)!  on  the 
monuments.  It  is  evident  from  their  testimony 
that  at  a  very  early  age  the  Egyptians  were  a 
highly  civilized  people,  wealthy,  industriona, 
with  a  fnlly  oiganized  society,  and  great  profi- 
ciency in  arts,  monafacturea,  and  ogricnltnre. 
The  fertile  soil  of  the  Nile  valley  was  highly 
cnltivated.  A  great  nnmber  of  workmen  were 
employed  in  weaving  and  dyeing  rich  stuffs. 
The  arts  of  working  in  metala,  of  making  por- 
celain and  glass,  and  of  preparing  enamel  and 
mastic  for  mosaics,  had  attuned  a  high  de- 
gree of  perfection.  The  rich  prodncts  of  Egyp- 
tian indnstry  were  exported  to  the  roost  dis- 
tant coantries.  The  progress  of  the  Egyptians 
in  icnlptore  and  punting  was  hampered  by  re- 
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llgions  restraints,  which  prevented  their  de- 
velopment beyond  a  pt^t  which  was  early 
reached.  In  architectare,  however,  they  oc- 
cupy perhapa  the  most  distinguiahed  place 
among  the  nations.  No  people  has  equalled 
them  in  the  grondeor,  the  masaiveneas,  or  the 
dnrahiiity  of  their  structures.  A  competent 
authority,  Fergusson,  the  author  of  tbe  "  Il- 
lustrated Handbook  of  Architecture,"  aays: 
"Taken  altogether,  perhaps  it  maybe  safely 
asserted  that  tbe  Egy{)tiana  were  the  most  es- 
sentially a  building  people  of  all  those  we  ore 
aoqnainted  witlj,  and  the  most  generally  ino- 
oewful  in  all  they  attempted  in  this  way.  The 
Greeks,  it  la  tme,  anrpasaed  them  in  refine- 
ment and  beauty  of  detail,  and  in  the  class  of 
sculpture  with  which  they  ornamented  their 
buildlnga,  and  the  Gothic  architects  hr  eiceiled 
them  in  constructive  cleverness ;  but  besides 
these,  no  other  style  can  be  pnt  in  compedtloa 
with  them.  At  the  same  time  neither  Grecian 
nor  Gothic  architects  understood  more  per- 
fectly all  the  gradations  of  art,  and  the  exact 
charocter  that  shoold  be  given  to  every  form 
and  every  detail.  They  nnderetood,  also,  bet- 
ter than  any  other  nation,  how  to  use  sculp- 
ture in  combination  with  architecture,  and  to 
make  their  colossi  and  avenues  of  sphinxes 
group  tbemaelveB  into  parts  of  one  great  de- 
sign, and  at  the  same  time  to  use  historical 
EHintings,  fading  by  inaensible  degrees  into 
ieroglyphica  on  the  one  hand,  and  into  sculp- 
ture on  the  other,  linking  tbe  whole  together 
with  the  highest  class  of  phonetic  utterance, 
and  with  the  most  brilliant  coloring,  thus  har- 
monizing all  these  arts  into  one  great  whole, 
unsurpaased  by  anything  the  world  has  seen 
daring  the  80  centuries  of  stni^le  and  aspira- 
tion that  have  elapsed  tdnce  the  brilliant  days 
of  the  great  kingdom  of  tbe  Pharaohs."— Of 
the  religiona  syatem  of  the  Egyptians  we  pos- 
sess scanty  information.  The  people  were  of  a 
peculisriy  devout  character,  and  theirdwly  Uvea, 
ns  well  as  their  language,  literature,  art,  and 
sciences,  were  strongly  inflnenced  by  religion. 
In  the  earliest  ages  they  recognised  only  one 
God,  who  bad  no  beginning  and  would  have 
no  end ;  who  made  all  things,  and  woa  not 
himself  made.  To  the  lastthepriests  retuned 
this  doctrine,  and  taught  it  privately  to  a  aelect 
few.  But  in  the  course  of  time  it  became 
unknown  to  the  multitude,  who  began  towor- 
sliip  the  symbols  under  which  ttie  attributes 
of  God  were  represented.  The  oldest  temples, 
some  of  which  Uariette  has  discovered  near 
the  pyramids,  were  without  idola  or  sculptures 
of  any  kind.  But  this  primitive  eimplicity 
soon  gave  way  to  priestly  inventions  by  which 
tbe  multitude  were  led  into  idolatry  and  poly- 
theism, until  at  last  thepeople  worshipped  many 
gods,  and  each  city  or  district  had  its  tutelar 
deity,  who  in  that  place  was  particularly  adored, 
while  in  tlie  rest  of  the  country  he  waa  little 
TTgorded.  The  principal  gods  were  Osiris  and 
laia,  who  were  worshipped  tljrougboQt  Egypt; 
Amen,  or  Ammon,  who  like  Jupiter  waa  hda  to 
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b«  the  "king  of  soda,"  the  wp«oial  tatdar 
ddtf  of  Thebes ;  Nam  or  Ennphis,  the  god  of 
the  catAracta  and  oatea,  who  in  lat«r  timsB  nndei 
the  Etomana  was  called  also  Amman,  and  consid- 
ered the  same  as  Jnpiter;  Sale,  his  wife,  who 
corresponded  to  Juno;  Ptah,  the  Memphian 
deitj,  whoarmbolized  thecreatiTe power  ■  the 
Koddeaa  Neitb,  worshipped  at  Sus,  who  may 
be  compared  to  Minerva;  Khem,  who  repre- 
sented universal  aatare,  and  particularly  the 
generative  principle,  and  whose  chief  temples 
were  at  Cioptos  and  at  Cfaemmii ;  the  goddess 
Pasbt,  whose  worship  prevwled  at  Bnbastis, 
and  who  corresponded  to  the  Artemis  or  Diana 
of  Greefc  and  Roman  roythologj ;  Mast,  the 
maternal  principle ;  Ra  or  Phrah,  the  son ;  Sab, 
the  earth,  who  was  called  "father  of  the 
gods;"  Nepte,  theglcj,wifeof  6eb,  the  "mother 
of  the  gods;"  Uui,  Uie  snnlight;  Atmu,  the 
darkness;  Thoth,  the  intellect  Other  noted 
deities  were  Ehons,  Anoke,  Taliie,  Savak,  Uan- 
do.  Set,  Horua,  and  Athor  or  Hathor.  A 
great  variety  of  abstract  principles  and  even 
of  animals  and  yegetables  were  worshipped 
by  the  multitude.  To  each  deity  an  aQimal 
seems  to  have  been  held  aacred,  which  was 
probably  re^rded  as  hia  symbolical  repre- 
sentative. Bulls  were  consecrated  to  Oairis 
and  cows,  to  Athor ;  the  aacred  bull  of  Mem- 
phi^  called  Apis,  being  particularly  veneratod 
tbronghoat  Egypt.  A  hawk  was  the  symbol 
of  Ra,  the  ibia  of  Thoth,  the-  crocodile  of 
Barak,  and  the  cat  of  Ptah.  Of  the  doctrines 
of  the  E^tian  religion  little  is  accurately 
known.  Ttie  existence  of  the  spirit  atl&t 
death  was  believed,  and  a  fatnre  state  of  re- 
warda  and  pnnishments  iocnloat^,  in  which 
the  good  dwelt  with  the  gods,  while  the  wicked 
ware  consigned  to  fiery  torment  amid  per- 
petual darkness.  It  was  believed  that  after 
the  lapse  of  ages  the  spirit  would  retam  to  the 
body,  which  was  therefore  carefully  embalmed 
and  preserved  in  elaborately  constructed  tombs, 
— The  government  of  Egypt  was  a  monarchy, 
limited  by  strict  laws  and  by  the  influence  of 
powerful  hereditary  privileged  claases  of  priests 
and  soldiers.  The  priests  were  the  rnling 
class.  They  were  restricted  to  a  single  wife, 
and  if  polygamy  was  permitted  to  the  rest  of 
the  people,  it  mast  nave  been  very  seldom 
practised.  The  marriage  of  brothers  and  sis- 
ters was  permitted.  The  laws  were  wise  and 
equitable,  and  appear  to  have  been  rigidly  en- 
forced. Murder  was  pnniahed  with  death, 
adultery  by  bastinadoing  the  man  and  by  cat- 
ting off  the  nose  of  the  woman,  forgery  by 
catting  off  tlie  culprit's  hands.  Imprisonment 
for  debt  was  not  permitted,  but  a  man  coald 
pledge  to  his  creditors  the  mnrnmies  of  his 
ancestors,  and  if  he  failed  in  his  lifetime  to 
redeem  them,  be  was  himself  deprived  of 
barial.  Women  were  treated  with  respect, 
and  the  laws  and  customs  seem  to  have  been 
so  favorable  to  them  that  their  condition  in 
Egypt  was  moch  higher  than  in  any  other  na- 
tion of  antiquity.     The  mUitary  forceof  Egypt 


wa»  a  spooies  of  hereditai?  militia,  which 
formed  one  of  the  leading  classes,  and  in 
]  time  of  peace  cultivated  the  land,  of  which 
it  held  a  lai^e  portion.  The  king's  guards, 
some  few  thousands  in  number,  were  the  only 
standing  army.  The  number  of  soldiers  in  the 
military  class  is  stated  by  Herodotna  at  410,-  . 
000,  which  probably  included  all  the  men  of 
that  class  able  to  bear  arma.  Their  arms  were 
spears  and  swords,  and  they  were  protected 
by  large  shields.  They  were  distingnished  for 
their  sldll  as  archers,  and  also  nsed  the  sling. 
They  do  not  seem  to  have  been  well  anpplied 
with  cavalry,  though  they  made  much  use  of 
war  chariots. — The  researches  of  modem  in- 
vestigatora  have  established  the  fact  that  the 
ancient  Egyptians  were  of  the  Caucasian  type 
of  mankind,  and  not  of  the  negro.  Their  lan- 
^^nage  bore  nnmistakable  affinities  to  the  Semit- 
ic languages  of  western  Asia,  such  as  the  He- 
brew and  the  Arabic  Herodotns,  it  is  tme, 
roeaks  ot  tbem  as  black  and  woolly  haired,  but 
tne  mummies,  of  which  immense  numbers  ro- 
mwn,  prove  that  his  words  are  not  to  be  taken 
literally.  The  shape  of  their  skulls  is  Asiatic, 
not  African;  and  the  paintjngs  oa  the  monu- 
ments show  that  they  were  neither  black  like 
the  negro  nor  copper-colored  like  some  of  the 
Ethiopian  tribes.  The  trne  negroes  are  dis- 
tinctly represented  on  the  moanments,  and  in 
a  style  of  caricature  which  the  Egyptians 
would  not  have  applied  to  themselves.  There 
is,  however,  reason  to  believe  that  the  Egyp- 
tians had  mixed  largely  with  the  negroes,  and 
from  the  po^tive  statements  of  Greek  and  Ro- 
man eye-witnesses  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
they  were  of  very  dark  complexion.  We  have 
no  certain  knowledge  of  the  amount  i^  popu- 
lation under  the  PLaraohs.  By  some  of  the 
Qreek  and  B<Hnau  writers  the  nnmber  of  in- 
habitants at  the  most  flourishing  periods  is 
said  to  have  been  7,000,000,  a  prodigiona 
amount  for  so  small  a  country,  the  average 
number  to  the  square  mile,  ezdusiTe  of  the 
desert,  being  twice  as  large  as  in  the  most 
densely  peopled  lands  of  modem  times.  Still, 
so  great  was  the  fertility  of  the  conntry  that 
the  statement  is  not  improbable.  The  cnlti- 
vable  land  is  somewhat  greater  in  extent  now 
than  it  was  in  antiquity,  owing  ta  the  wider 
spread  of  the  inundation  of  the  Nile ;  and  it  is 
computed  that  if  properly  tilled  it  wonld  yield 
more  than  is  requisite  for  the  food  of  S,000,000 
people,  though  withont  allowing  any  consid- 
erable Horplos  for  exportation.  Under  the 
Pharaohs  little  or  no  corn  was  exported,  and 
the  laud  seems  to  have  been  carefully  culti- 
vated. Another  statement  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  that  at  the  height  of  her  prosper- 
ity there  were  in  Egypt  20,000  citiea,  is 
altogether  preposterous.  The  country  con- 
tained several  large  and  populous  cities,  the 
roost  considerable  of  which  were  Thebea,  La- 
tApolia,  Apollinopolis,  and  Syene,  in  Upper 
£^pt;  Memphis,  Heracleopolis,  and  Arnnoi, 
in  Uiddle  Egypt;  Heliopolls,  Ilobaatis,  Leonto- 
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pdHs,  Sftia,  Bn^ris,  Kattcratis,  Mendeti,  Tuiis, 
and  PeluMum,  in  Lower  Esf  pt. — The  conquest 
of  Egypt  by  Alezander  Uie  QmA  iru  mnch 
facilitated  bj  th«  hatred  of  the  nativea  to  their 
FerBian  mastera.  He  conciliotod  tlie  priests 
bj  BBorificing  to  the  aaored  bull  Apia,  whom 
the  Fenians  had  treated  with  indignity ;  and 
in  order  to  restore  to  the  people  their  ancient 
laws  and  nsages,  he  established  two  judge* 
ships,  with  JarisaJotion  over  the  whole  aoan- 
try,  and  appointed  two  eminent  Egyptians  to 
tbMe  offlcea,  directing  also  ail  the  tire«k  offl- 
cera  to  regard  the  customs  of  Egypt  in  admin- 
ktering  the  gorernment.  But  the  greatest 
ud  most  permanent  benefit  which  the  Uace- 
dooian  conqueror  bestowed  upon  Egypt  was 
Ote  foundation  of  Alexandria,  whose  capacities 
to  be  made  a  port  of  the  fret  class  and  an  eni' 
porinm  for  the  commerce  of  the  eastern  Medi- 
terranean he  peroeived  at  a  glance  while  pass- 
ing through  the  plac«  on  bis  way  to  visit  the 
oracle  of  Antmon.  The  city  which  he  ordered 
to  be  botlt  there  became  in  a  few  years  one  of 
the  great  capitals  of  the  world  and  the  chief 
centre  of  Greek  civiliEation.  Alexander  effect- 
ed not  merely  a  political,  bnt  a  social  and  in- 
tellectual revolution  in  Egypt,  which  for  a 
thooaand  years  after  the  conquest  remained 
eseentiaUy  a  Greek  country — the  Greeks  being 
the  dominant  if  not  the  most  nunierone 
race.  After  the  death  of  Alexander,  SS3  B. 
0.,  and  the  dlTision  of  hts  empire  among  the 
Macedonian  capbuns,  Egypt  became  subject 
to  Ptolemy,  sumamed  Soter,  an  able  and 
euliglitened  roler,  who  after  a  splendid  reign 
of  88  years  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  son  Ptol- 
emy Philadelphns,  and  died  two  years  after- 
ward. The  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
PhiladelpLiiis  was  disturbed  by  civil  war  witii 
bis  rebellioDs  brothers,  two  of  whom  he  put  to 
death.  Thedomesticstateof  Egypt  was  greatly 
improved  under  his  administration,  and  Upper 
E^pt,  which  had  been  in  a  tnrbnlent  condi- 
tion for  half  a  centnry,  was  reduced  to  order 
and  made  safe  for  merchants  and  other  trav- 
ellers. The  port  of  Berenice  on  the  Red  sea 
was  constrDcted,  and  other  cities  were  bnilt 
or  enlarged,  to  facilitate  the  trade  with  India, 
which  was  at  that  time  extensive  and'profit' 
able.  The  museam  of  Alexandria  and  its  fa- 
mous library,  both  founded  by  Ptolemy  Soter, 
were  under  him  and  his  son  at  the  height  of  their 
prosperity.  Demetrius  Phalereaa  waa  librarian, 
£n<jid  was  head  of  the  mathematical  school, 
and  the  poets  Theocritus,  Callimachus,  and 
Philntaa  were  reckoned  among  the  omauienta 
of  the  court.  The  Jews  at  this  time  were  nu- 
meroOB  in  Egypt,  and  with  the  king's  aanction 
the  version  of  the  Old  Testament  known  as  the 
Septuagint  was  made  from  the  Hebrew  into  the 
Greek.  The  dominions  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphns 
comprised  besides  Egypt  a  considerable  part  of 
Ethiopia,  together  with  Palestine,  Crale-Syria, 
Oilicia,  Pamphylia,  Lycia,  Cario,  Oypma,  and 
the  Cyclades.  His  army  is  said  to  have  num- 
bered 800,000  foot  and  20,000  horse,  2,000  cbar- 
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iota,  400  elephants,  and  a  navy  of  1,600  ahfpa 
of  war  end  1,000  transports.  Commerce  and 
the  arts,  science  and  literatnre,  directed  by 
Greek  genina  and  Greek  energy,  were  carried 
to  a  height  of  splendor  that  rivalled  the  bright^ 
est  days  of  tlie  elder  Pharaohs.  Alexandria, 
the  cwital,  was  a  superb  city,  adorned  with 
magnificent  edifices,  and  preeminent  through- 
out thecirilized  world  as  a  seat  of  learning,  sci- 
ence, and  trade.  Ptolemy  Fhiladelpbas  reign- 
ed like  big  father  88  years  (366-247),  and  waa 
succeeded  by  his  son  Ptolemy  Energetee,  who 
had  a  brilliant  and  prosperous  reign  of  35  years. 
He  rebuilt  many  of  the  great  temples  of  Egypt 
and  JViunded  others,  and  his  court  was  thronged 
by  artists  and  authors.  Under  his  profligate 
and  tyrannical  son,  Ptolemy  Philopator,  the 
kingdom  began  to  decline ;  and  in  the  reign  of 
the  next  king,  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  a  minor, 
the  king's  guardians  were  forced  to  invoke  tbe 
protection  of  the  Romans  agunst  the  fimM- 
tioos  dedgns  of  the  sovereigns  of  8yria  and 
Hacedon,  who  had  formed  a  combination 
against  Egypt  The  result  of  their  interfe- 
rence was  that,  after  a  century  and  a  half  of 
turbulence  and  misrule,  under  eight  sovereigns 
bearing  the  name  of  Ptolemy,  the  lost  of  whom, 
Ptolemy  Xlll.,  reigned  jointly  with  his  sister 
and  wife,  the  ftmons  Oleopatra,  Egypt  waa 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  Roman  province 
hf  Augustus  Ctesar,  GO  B.  0.  It  remained  sub- 
ject to  the  emperors  of  Rome  for  more  than 
three  centuries,  with  the  short  and  donbtful 
exception  of  a  period  when  it  may  have  been 
held  by  Zenobia,  queen  of  Palmyra.  It  w« 
looked  upon  as  the  raost  valuable  of  the  prov- 
inces of  the  empire,  as  the  granary  of  Rome, 
upon  whose  harvests  the  idle  and  turbulent 
millions  of  the  imperial  metropolis  depended 
for  their  daily  bread.  Its  history  during  thia 
long  period  ia  a  record  only  of  fmitlesa  re- 
bellions and  of  savage  peraecuticms  of  the  Chris- 
tiana, whose  relipon  had  been  early  introduced 
and  made  rapid  progress.  After  the  transfer 
of  the  seat  of  the  empire  to  Constantinople, 
A.  D.  8G0,  the  Christians  of  Egypt  triumphed 
over  the  pagans,  and  for  anotherperiod  of  three 
centuries  its  history  presents  little  but  theolo- 
gical contests,  which  not  nnfrequently  broke 
out  into. civil  strife.  The  first  of  these  coo- 
teste  was  the  Arian  controversy ;  Arins,  who 
was  pronounced  a  heretic  by  the  council  of 
Nice  (825),  being  a  presbyter  of  the  church 
of  Alexandria,  while  AthanesinB,  his  orthodox 
opponent,  was  archbishop.  By  the  emperor 
ConstantiuB  II.  Athanosius  was  removed  from 
his  see  and  an  Arian  appointed  in  bis  place, 
while  the  orthodox  Christians  were  grievously 
persecuted.  When  Julian  the  Apostate  be- 
came emperor,  the  pagan  mob  of  Alexandria 
rose  against  the  CbrisHans  and  murdered  the 
Arian  archbishop,  and  Athanasins  finaHf  re- 
gained the  arohiepisoopate.  The  emperor  Va- 
lens  appointed  an  Anon  to  succeed  him,  and 
the  persecutions  of  the  orthodox  were  renewed. 
TheodosiuB  I.  in  S70  issued  stringent  edicts 
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BS^nBt  paganimi,  wbioh  ttill  held  its  ground, 
and  in  Aleiondrift  Dnmbered  among  its  adhe- 
renta  most  of  the  learned  and  scientiflo  cIbbbbb 
and  the  etndents  in  the  schools  of  philoeophj. 
In  compliance  irith  the  orders  of  the  emperor, 
the  pagan  temples  were  broken  into  bj  the 
Christians  and  the  statnes  of  the  deities  de- 
stroyed or  overthrown.  The  great  temple  of 
Serapis,  which  had  been  fur  ages  the  most 
sacred  and  celebrated  of  pag&n  fanes,   was 

flnndered  and  desecrated,  and  its  library  of 
00,000  Tolnmes  desp<»led  by  the  mob.  The 
Eogans  resented  these  oatrages,  and  toolc  arms 
I  defence  of  tbeir  religion;  bnt  after  several 
battles  had  be«n  fongnt  in  the  streets,  the 
Ohristisns  were  rictorioaa,  and  the  pagan  lead- 
ers were  driven  from  the  city.  In  the  reign 
of  Theodosins  II.,  Cyril,  archbishop  of  Aler- 
andria,  in  414,  expelled  every  Jew  from 
ttie  city.  The  pagans  were  next  assailed,  and 
one  of  their  most  popalar  teachers  of  philos- 
ophy, Hypatia,  danghter  of  Theon  the  mathe- 
matician, was  bratally  mnrdered.  At  a  later 
period  the  theoli^cal  oontroversicB  of  Egypt 
culminated  in  the  complete  separation  of  the 
Coptic  or  E^ptian  church  from  the  orthodox, 
whose  biBbo))H  held  a  conncll  at  Cbalcedon  in 
451,  and  denonnoed  the  Egyptian  doctrines  as 
heretical.  The  animosities  generated  by  these 
contests  alienated  the  Egyptians  from  the  gov- 
emment  at  Constantinople,  so  that  they  male 
no  opposition  whan  in  the  reign  of  Tleraclias, 
in  616,  the  conntry  was  overrun  by  the  forces 
of  thePernankingChnsroesH.,  whoheldit  ten 
years,  nntil  the  outbreak  of  Hohammedanism 
BO  harassed  the  Persians  that  Heraclins  was 
enabled  to  rsoovec  the  province,  only  however 
to  loM  it  a  few  years  later,  in  S40,  when  it  was 
COnqnered  by  the  Aratn,  led  by  Amm,  the 
general  of  the  caliph  Omar.  For  more  than 
two  centuries  after  the  Hohommednn  conquest 
Egypt  remained  a  province  of  tlie  caliphate. 
In  868  Ahmed  the  vieeroy  threw  off  his  atie- 
giance  and  established  an  independent  king- 
dom, which  lasted  87  years,  when  the  caliphs 
again  reduced  it  to  subjection.    After  a  long 

Sjriod  of  anarchy,  Moez,  the  fonrth  of  the 
itimite  caliphs,  who  reigned  in  northern 
Africa,  and  were  rivals  of  the  caliphs  of  Bag- 
dad, conquered  Egypt  in  970,  built  the  city  of 
Cairo,  and  made  it  the  seat  of  his  government. 
The  Fatimite  dynasty  ruled  Egypt  for  twocen- 
tnries.  The  most  distinguished  of  tbem  was 
Hakem  (died  1Q31),  the  prophet  and  measiali 
of  the  Drnses,  who  still  took  for  his  retom  to 
earth.  Adhed,  the  last  of  the  Fatimites,  died 
in  1171,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  vizier  or 
prime  minister,  Saladin,  the  ohivalrons  and 
Buccessfu]  adversary  of  the  crusaders.  He  t«o1t 
the  title  of  sultan  of  Egypt,  and  at  his  death  in 
1193  was  sovereign  of  a  vast  empire  which  his 
sons  divided  among  themselves,  Egypt  ftUiing 
to  the  shore  of  Asiz.  gnocessive  invasions  by 
the  crnsoders  harassed  Egypt  tbr  the  following 
century,  but  they  were  all  repelled  by  the 
descendants  of  Saladin,  with  ngnal  loss  to  the 


Christians.  The  last  and  n 
these  attacks  wumade  byLonisIXof  France 
in  1S48,  who  landed  with  a  large  army  and 
the  flower  of  tlte  French  chivalry  at  Damietta, 
hot  after  some  snccesses  was  defeated  and 
compelleil  to  capitulate  with  the  loss  of  30,000 
men.  A  remarkable  revolntion  next  took 
place  in  Egypt.  Saladin  and  his  sncceasors 
had  organized  a  Dumerons  body  of  gaarda,  ooU- 
ed  Momelakes,  composed  exclnaively  of  Blades 
bronght  frmt  the  countries  around  Uie  CMpian 
sea.  They  gradnally  acquired  sach  power  and 
inflnenoe  Uiatat  len^  theydepoead  taur  lawM 
sovereign  and  made  one  of  ^eir  own  number 
sultan.  For  about  180  yean  these  mercenaries 
ccmtrolled  the  destinies  of  Egypt,  making  and 
nnmaking  sultans  at  their  pleasure.  At  length, 
attlie  close  of  the  14th  century,  the  Circassian^ 
fKim  whom  the  ranin  of  the  Uamelnkea  had 
long  been  largely  recruited,  overthrew  the 
power  of  the  Tnrkish  Hamelnkee  and  took 
the  government  into  their  own  hands.  An- 
other century  o(  anarchy  succeeded,  end  in 
IGIT  Egypt  was  conquered  by  the  Ottoman  snl- 
tan  Seiim  I.  and  reduced  to  a  Turkish  province. 
Some  of  the  Mameluke  saltans  were  men  of 
talent  and  energy,  and  under  their  rule  Egypt 
was  at  times  the  centre  of  an  extensive  thon^ 
fluctuating  empire.  The  arts  were  cultivated 
with  some  snccess,  as  is  shown  by  the  ntoBqnes 
and  tcrobs  of  these  snltans  at  Cairo,  which 
Jnstly  rank  among  the  most  magnificent  and 
elegant  specimens  of  Sarocenio  arcbiteetare. 
Under  their  sway  Cairo  became  the  chief  seat 
of  Mohammedan  learning  and  intellectnal  cul- 
tivation. For  two  eenturiea  the  Turkiah  pa- 
shos  ruled  Egypt,  which  decayed  like  all  the 
lands  subjected  to  them.  Bnt  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury the  Mamelukes,  who  still  constituted  tlie 
military  force  of  the  province,  gradually  re- 
gained their  former  power  to  such  an  extent 
that  in  17Ba  under  the  lead  of  their  ablest 
and  most  inSuential  chief,  Ali  Bey,  they  threw 
off  the  Turkish  yoke  and  declared  Egypt  inde- 

Kndent.  But  after  four  yeara  Ali  Bey  was 
trayed  and  poisoned,  and  the  authority  of 
the  sultan  was  nominally  reestablished.  Oon- 
fnsion  and  civil  war  between  the  different 
factions  of  the  Mamelukes  oontinoed  to  pre- 
vail until  in  1798  the  invonon  of  Egypt  by  No- 
p<rieon  Bonaparte  united  their  chien  in  aelf- 
defence.  Their  famous  oavalry  was  forced  to 
give  way  Iwfore  the  scienoe  and  taetioa  of 
Enrope.  In  the  battle  of  the  Pyramids  the 
Mameluke  army  was  nearly  annihilated.  The 
French  conquered  the  whole  of  Egypt,  and 
held  it  till  1801,  when  they  were  expelled  by 
a  British  army  under  Qenerals  Abercromby 
and  Hntchinson.  After  the  departure  of  the 
French  civil  war  broke  out  afresh  between  the 
Turks  and  the  surviving  Mamelukes,  which  re- 
sulted in  1806  in  the  elevation  to  the  post  of 
pasha  of  Mehemet  Ali,  an  Albanian  adventurer 
who  bad  become  leader  of  one  of  the  contend- 
ing factions.  His  authority,  however,  was  not 
firmly  establiahed  until  after  a  long  stm^le 
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with  the  MAraelnkes,  600  of  whom  be  perfidi- 
oiulj  nuHutcred  in  IBll.  Th«  dispirited  nir- 
viion  fled  to  Nabia.  Meberaet  Ali  introdac«d 
great  reforms  into  Egypt,  in  the  tjatcm  of  ad- 
ministratioD,  and  in  the  organlzatimi  of  the 
tnoj  and  nsvj.  With  the  aid  (if  Enropean 
■dventarera  be  armed  and  dieoiplined  a  large 
native  foroe,  and  created  a  re«|>ec(AbJe  fleet, 
MinnforCtiirea  of  aniiB,  cloths,  and  other  im- 
portant artiolea  vere  introdgced  and  aednlouilf 
fostered ;  the  commaroe  of  Aieiandria,  which 
had  dwindled  almost  to  nothing,  was  revived, 
sod  the  popnlation  of  the  cit7  was  iscreated 
tenfold  during  hii  reign.  Ektp^  flrml;  and 
moderatolj  goremed,  ei^oyed  a  state  of  peace 
and  good  order  to  which  it  had  been  a  stranger 
for  centuries,  and  attained  a  commanding  posi- 
tion among  the  sarronnding  nations.  He  car- 
ried on  a  long  war  with  the  Wahabees  of  Ara- 
bia, finally  conqnering  them  and  taking  pKMses- 
«ton  of  their  oonntry  in  161S.  He  nest  sub- 
jected Nnbia  to  bis  ewaj.  The  pasha  aimed 
at  complete  independence,  and  so  great  were 
hi«  reaonrcea  ttut  in  18Sl-'8  he  waged  a 
Mghly  suoceaHful  war  with  the  Turkish  saltan, 
conqnered  Byria  and  a  great  part  of  A^a 
Minor,  and  woold  have  made  himself  master 
of  Conatantini^le  had  nol  the  Earopean  pow- 
ers interiered  to  arrest  the  progress  of  bis 
army,  and  avert  the  overthrow  of  the  Ottoman 
empire.  Another  war  in  1B3^'40,  though 
focbcasfulljr  began,  ended  with  a  considerable 
lou  of  power,  owing  to  a  new  interven- 
lion.  In  1848  Mehemet  Ali,  at  the  age  of 
SO,  grew  imbecile,  and  his  son  Ibrahim  was 
invetted  with  the  pashalic,  Ibrahim  died  at 
the  end  of  two  months,  and  was  suooeeded  by 
his  nephew  Abbas,  who  as  governor  of  Cairo 
bad  been  gailty  of  the  greatest  atrocities,  for 
which  Ibrahim  had  sent  him  into  exile  at 
H^jaz  as  soon  as  he  entered  npon  his  reign. 
Abtws  erected  palaces  and  castles  in  the  des- 
erts, and  withdrew  to  tiiem  for  mtmths  at  a 
time,  withont  paying  any  attention  to  the  dn- 
ties  of  government  One  of  his  fint  acttf  iras 
to  aimlish  the  edncatioual  institutions  estab- 
Tished  by  his  predecessors,  and  his  next  step 
was  to  dissolve  the  army  in  order  to  save  the 
expense  of  it  and  inerease  his  personal  reve- 
nnea.  He  hated  Europeans,  tamed  them  out 
of  office,  and  tried  to  drive  them  out  of  the 
oonntry.  The  only  ctmoeasion  he  ever  msde 
was  to  permit  an  English  oomiwny  to  bnild  a 
r^lway  hetifeen  Alexandria,  Curo,  and  Suez. 
In  1S5S  Abbes  recdved  from  the  Porte  an 
otitr  to  introdaco  the  Tanzimat,  the  ftinda- 
mental  law  of  Turkey,  dating  from  1839,  which, 
while  granting  greater  liberties  to  the  peo- 
ple, diminished  the  autocratic  power  of  the 
who.  He  refoaed  St  first  to  oIkj' the  mandate; 
Dnt  finding  that  he  was  invoMng  himself  in 
difficulties  which  he  wonld  not  be  able  to 
pieet,  he  issued  a  firman  pntting  the  Tanzimat 
into  immediate  effect.  The  Porte  found  soon 
■ft«r  another  opportnnity  for  hnmiliating  the 
puha.    Abbas  treated  his  relatives  with  great 


cmelty  an4  threatened  their  lives,  and  thoy 
fled  to  Constantinople  and  instituted  proceed- 
ings against  him.  But  a  liberal  uae  of  money 
saved  him  from  great  moleatations,  and  the 
ensuing  Crimean  war  made  it  necessary  for 
the  Tarkish  government  to  keep  on  good  terma 
with  him.  He  furnished  a  contingent  of 
]G,000  men  and  large  snms  of  money,  besidea 
providing  for  the  maintenance  of  bis  troops. 
In  Jnly,  18S4,  Abbas  suddenly  died,  being  a»- 
sassinated,  as  is  believed,  by  two  Mamelukes 
in  the  service  of  a  princess  of  hii  family 
whose  life  he  liad  threatened.  The  aasaaainft- 
tion  was  kept  a  secret  for  nearly  a  week  to 
gain  time  for  the  return  of  El-Uami,  his  son, 
in  order  to  secure  to  him  the  viceroyalty, 
which  according  to  the  Turkish  law  of  sno- 
cesaion  fell  to  Said  Pariia,  the  fonrth  son 
of  Uebemet  Ali.  Said  Pasha  was  however 
informed  of  the  death  of  Abbas  in  time  to 
obtain  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  foreign 
consuls  and  of  the  Turkish  govemmenL  He 
cnrtoiled  the  power  of  the  mudirs  and  sheiks 
el-beled,  instituted  a  new  order  of  conscrip- 
tion, ordered  ,a  more  eqnitoble  taxation,  per- 
mitted the  sale  of  produce  to  other  purchasers 
than  the  government,  and  undertook  several 
public  works,  like  the  cleansing  of  the  Uah- 
moudieh  canal  and  the  continuation  of  the  rail- 
way between  Alexandria  and  Cairo  to  Suez. 
Bat  the  $0,000,000  which  he  spent  on  the  last 
enterprise  were  thrown  away,  as  this  portion 
of  the  railway  failed  to  pay  the  eipenae  of 
running,  and  was  abandoned  for  the  road  sub- 
sequently bnilt  from  Benha  to  Suez.  The  con- 
straction  of  the  Suez  cnnal  is  also  due  to  him. 
His  foreign  policy  was  peaceM.  After  the  close 
of  the  Crimean  war  the  only  use  he  was  called 
Upon  to  make  of  his  large  army  was  to  check 
the  inroads  of  the  Bedouins,  and  to  advance 
into  the  Nnbian  territories  not  before  annexed, 
which  be  put  under  his  protectorate.  His  re- 
ftH-ms  failed  to  bear  good  Ituit  during  his  lil'e- 
time,  becanae  hia  extravagance  heaped  upon 
the  country  enormous  debte.  He  died  Jan.  18, 
1S6S,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew  Ismau 
Poslia.  The  dearth  of  cotton  caused  by  the 
American  civil  war  induced  him  to  cultivate 
that  plant  npon  his  domains,  inviting  his  peo- 
ple to  follow  ap  his  experiments ;  the  resnlt  ia 
that  Egypt  has  become  a  very  important  cotton 
market.  The  difficnltiea  that  beset  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  excavation  of  the  Suez  canal 
he  managed  with  considerable  tact,  and  he 
was  eqnallj  Buccessful,  by  the  aid  of  an  enor- 
mouB  sum  of  money,  in  obtaining  at  Constanti- 
nople an  avoidance  of  the  Uohammedan  law 
of  auccession  aa  applied  to  the  vicerp;alty  of 
Egypt,  and  the  anbatitution  of  snccession  from 
father  to  son.  In  186(1  he-pnt  at  tiie  service 
of  the  Forte  an  army  of  80,000  men  to  anp- 
presB  the  rebellion  in  Caodis,  and  soon  after 
mcreased  volnntarily  the  amonnt  of  his  trib- 
ute. Toward  the  end  of  the  year  he  estab- 
lished a  kind  of  psrltament,  consisting  of  TS 
members,  chosen  withont  regard  to  religion, 
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for  the  diBoiuaioii  of  meunreB  that  he  might 
wish  to  Bobmit  for  approval ;  but  fie  rem^nod 

aa  BbHolutely  the  mler  of  the  oonntry  ae  before, 
In  the  following  7ear  he  obtained  from  the 
Porte  severkl  oonoessioDB  on  the  hatti-sherif 
of  ISll,  which  bound  SgTPt  to  an  observance 
of  the  general  laws  of  the  Tnckuh  empire,  and 
of  the  treatiee  which  it  mode  with  foreign 
powers.  The  saltan  gftve  Ism^l  iiower  to 
issue  ]avt  relating  to  the  interior  aaministra- 
tioD,  tolia,  and  taxes,  and  to  conclude  treaties 
with  other  powers  b  regard  to  general  transit 
aad  pootal  afbira.  Isniul  thereupon  asked  for 
the  ^pellation  of  atie  vl-MUr,  sovereign  of 
the  land  of  Sgfpt,  but  the  sultan  granted  him 
instead  the  tiUe  of  khedist,  substitute  or  vice- 
roy. Hie  subsequent  demands  for  an  entirely 
independent  legialBtioD,  and  diplomatic  repre- 
sentation at  foreign  courts,  revealed  that  his 
aim  was  Krada&ll;  to  render  himself  indepen- 
dent of  ^e  Turkish  empire.  He  attempted 
to  force  the  Porte  into  granting  his  request 
b7  threatening  to  withdraw  his  troops  from 
Oandia,  and  by  demanding  that  his  tribute 
should  be  reduoed  to  the  former  amount,  and 
that  it  should  be  remitted  for  the  next  five 
years ;  lie  even  hinted  that  he  might  take  pos- 
session of  Oandia  if  his  demands  were  not  com- 
plied with.  It  was  through  the  interference 
of  the  foreign  powers  to  cbeck  bis  ambitions 
projects  that  a  war  between  the  sultan  and  his 
Tawol  was  prevented.  Ismail  advanoed  in 
186fi  into  the  countries  of  the  Upper  Nile,  over 
which  he  extended  his  sway,  in  the  natomn 
of  18SB  he  sent  out  an  expedition  under  Sir 
Samuel  Baker  to  establish  his  rule  in  tlie 
lands  bordering  on  the  White  Nile.  In  the 
same  year  be  attempted  to  negotiate  a  nen- 
tralieation  of  the  8ue£  canal,  as  well  as  a  loan, 
while  inviting  the  difierent  sovereigns  to  be 
present  at  the  opening  festivities.  He  rs- 
oeived  soon  after  an  order  to  reduce  his  army 
to  SO.OOO  men ;  to  countermand  the  ironclaiu 
and  breeoh -loaders  which  he  hnd  ordered  in 
France,  or,  if  that  was  impossible,  to  transfer 
them  to  the  Turkish  government  on  payment 
of  their  cost ;  to  abstain  in  future  from  all  di- 
plomatic transactions  and  from  making  foreign 
loans;  and  to  submit  for  inspection  the  annual 
budget  ofthe  income  and  expenditures  of  Egypt. 
The  khedive's  rejily  was  unsatisfactory ;  he 
made  no  ooncessions,  and  declared  that  he 
would  make  loans  whenever  and  wherever  he 
wished.  The  sultan  was  about  to  send  a  mes- 
senger to  Cairo  with  the  ultimatum  to  the  khe- 
dive  of  obedience  or  deposition.  England  and 
France  tried  to  bnng  about  a  more  peaceful 
course,  but  the  saltan  declined  all  interference ; 
be  was,  however,  induced  to  defer  action  until 
after  the  visit  of  the  Enropean  prinoes  at  the 
opening  of  the  canal.  At  this  festivity  10,000 
persons  of  all  countries  were  entertained  at 
the  expense  of  the  khedive.  The  empress  of 
EVsnee,  the  emperor  of  Austria,  and  the  crown 
prince  of  Prussia  were  present.  Before  the 
last  guests  had  left  Egypt  a  note  arrived  from 


the  sultan  presenting  the  altematjve  of  snbmis- 
idoD  or  war.  Ismail  had  seen  that  he  conld  not 
expect  armed  assiHtaBoe  from  the  European 
powers ;  he  therefore  issued  (Dec.  6)  a  firman 
declaring  his  submission  to  the  will  of  the  sal- 
tan. Bat  in  the  following  year  he  threw  an- 
other  loan  on  the  European  mu-ket,  saying 
that  he  otfered  no  other  guarantee  than  bis 
private  treasury.  The  saltan  thereupon  out 
off  his  credit  by  a  public  announcement  to  tbe 
effect  th»t  tbe  loan  propoced  by  the  khediv« 
had  not  the  snpport  of  Uie  laws  of  the  conn- 
try.  This  and  the  subsequent  Franco-German 
war  obliged  tljo  khedive  to  abandon  for  a  while 
bis  attempt  to  establish  a  reoognixed  inde- 
pendence. He  has  since  been  busy  in  oiirry- 
ing  out  his  other  plan  of  getting  under  bis 
control  the  whole  conntry  extending  to  Gondo- 
koro  and  tbe  ooast  of  the  Albert  Njanza,  abont 
lat.  8°  B.,  in  which  he  haa  been  served  by  Sir 
Bamael  Baker.  The  constant  wars  between 
the  several  rulers  of  Abys«nia  since  the  Eng- 
lish expedition  afforded  the  khedive  an  op- 
portunity to  push  into  that  country,  and  eatab- 
lish  over  portions  of  it  a  sort  of  military  mle^ 
on  the  pretext  of  protecting  Egyptian  trade. 
Throng  the  other  native  territories  he  has 
drawn  a  military  cordon,  and  opened  roads  for 
tralBo.  His  intention  is  to  transform  thorn 
regions  into  on  agricultnral  district ;  heauppliea 
the  chietb  with  seed,  and  holds  them  under 
obligation  to  furnish  certi^n  quantities  of  pro- 
dace.  Thus  be  has  made  their  stores  of  ivory, 
gums,  hides,  wax,  gold,  &a.,  more  acoeaMble; 
and  the  railways  and  telegraphs  which  he  is 
now  rapidly  building  through  Nubia,  ag  well 
as  his  ctmtrol  over  the  Red  sea  and  the  Snez 
canal,  enable  him  to  seonre  tbe  wealth  of  these 
districts  for  the  benefit  of  the  tower  provinces. 
These  efforts  of  the  khedive  to  secure  the  pros- 
perity of  Egypt  restored  to  him  the  oonfidence 
of  the  sultan,  and  on  June  8,  1873,  a  firman 
was  granted  which  not  only  confirms  the  prir- 
ilegee  ei^oyed  by  his  predecessors,  but  ohangea 
the  position  of  £gypt  from  a  province  intoan 
almost  sovereign  kingdom.  The  firman  au- 
thorizes the  khedive  to  make  laws  and  inter- 
nal regnlations;  to  organize  every  means  of 
defence,  and  without  restriction  to  augment  or 
diminish  tbe  number  of  his  troops;  to  contract 
with  foreign  powers  commercial  treaties,  and 
others  regulating  the  position  of  foreigners  and 
their  intercourse  with  the  government  and  the 
population ;  and  to  contract  loans  abroad  in 
the  name  of  the  Egyptian  government,  with 
complete  ahd  entire  control  of  the  financial 
affairs  of  the  country.  The  khedive  is  forbid- 
den to  make  treaties  bearing  on  political  mat- 
ters ;  he  can  have  no  agents  accredited  at  for- 
eign courts;  the  money  coined  in  Egypt  must 
he  coined  in  the  name  of  the  sultan ;  the  colors 
of  the  Egyptian  army  and  navy  must  be  in  no  way 
differentfVom  those  of  the  Turkish  foroes;  iron- 
clad vessels  must  not  be  built  without  tbe  per-' 
minaion  of  the  saltan.  The  khedive  retains  the 
privilege  of  oonferriog  military  promotions  np 
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to  the  rank  of  ocdoo«l,  and  otvU  gndM  to  that 
of  m^A-t'-tanMA  only.  Finally,  1m  ie  botind 
to  remit  erery  year,  to  Ml  and  witbout  delay, 
to  the  Turkish  treaanry  160,000  paraea  of  trib- 
ute.— The  following  ia  a  list  of  aome  of  the 
moat  important  works  on  anoient  and  mod- 
ern £gypt :  BenoD,  Vo^agt  data  la  ioMt  tt 
la  haute  £gj/ptt  (Paris,  19Q2);  Ohampoilion 
(the  yonnger),  V&gypie  tov*  let  Pharaont 
(Peiia,  1614),  and  MonianenU  da  i'&gypU 
*tdelaS%ibi«i\^iS);  Deieription  de  I'^ypU 
(3S  vols.  8vo,  and  12  toIs.  fol.  of  platea,  new 
ed.,  1820-'3D);  Lane,  "Uaniiers  and  Cua- 
toina  of  the  Modem  Egyptians  "  (2  vols.,  lin- 
den, 1886);  Rnasegger,  Meiien  (T  vols.,  Stutt- 
gart, 1S41~'50) ;  Bunsen,  AefgpCent  StelU  in 
der  Weltgaehichte  (6  vols.  8yo,  Hamburg  and 
Gotlia,  lB4fi-'67),  and  more  eapecially  tha  aeo- 
ond  edition  of  the  English  translation,  witli, 
additions  "bj  Bamoel  fiiroh  (6  vola.,  London, 
1S6T};  Samuel  Sharpe,  "History  of  Egypt 
from  the  earliest  Times  to  the  Canqneet  of  the 
Araba"  (London,  1846;  new  ed.,  1870);  Wil- 
kinson, "Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient 
Egyptians"  (3d  ed.,  5  vols.,  London,  1847), 
"Handbook  for  Travellers  in  Egypt"  (1847), 
"A  popular  Atwonnt  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians  " 
(3  vols.,  1S64X  and  notes  and  appendices  to 
Rawlinson'a  "  Herodotus  "  (1868-'B) ;  Lepwus, 
DetikittdleravtAegypt^iundAethiopienfLeA^ 
sic,  1849«(My.),  ChTonelogUderAtgypUr(^&T- 
lin,  1849},  and  Br^/e  aui  Aegypten  vnd  Atthi- 
epien  (Berlin,  1802;  English  translation,  Lon- 
don, 18fi5);  Kenrick,  "Ancient  E^pt  nnder 
the  Pharaohs"  (2  vols., London,  1850);  Brugsch, 
£tueberwhtt  aut  Atgypten  (Leipsio,  1856),  Hit- 
toire  d'&gypte  de*  premier*  temp*  jwou'd  no* 
jour* (Svoia.,  l6Siet*eg.;  ahridn^d  Dy Mariette 
for  the  use  of  the  oolleges  of  £gypt  as  Aper- 
fit  de  VKutoin  tCtgypU,  Alexandria,  1864), 
and  Geograpkuehe  l7uckT\ften  AltdgyptUcher 
Denktit&ler  (Leipuo,  1857-'60} ;  Uhlemann, 
ffandbueh  der  getammten  Atgyptitehen  Alter- 
thumebande  (4  vols.,  Leipaic,  18&7-'8) ;  Alfred 
von  KiemtT,  Aegyplm,  FortchungenHbeT  Laiid 
imd  Volk  (2  vok,  Leipsio,  1868);  Ghabas, 
V<ryage  (fun  £ffypti«n  en  Syrie,  PKiniMe  et 
Paieetine  (ChUons,  1866) ;  D&michen,  Hato- 
rwehe  Intchr^fU^  (Leipsic,  1867- '8);  Ebere, 
Aegypten  und  die  Biieier  iloea't  (2  vols.,  Leip- 
aio,  16Tl-'4);  and  8teplian,£(M  hetttige  Aeffjfp- 
ten  (Leipsic,  1872).  See  also  the  travels  of 
Savvy,  Bonnini,  Belzoni,  8t.  John,  Harriet 
Hattinean,  J.  L.  Stephens,  Dr.  Bobinson,  Bay- 
ard Taylor,  G.  TF.  Onrtis,  W.  0.  Prime,  dec. 

EGTFT,  laiguga  tal  litwatan  at  Nothing 
is  jKwitively  known  of  the  origin  and  chronol- 
ogy of  the  old  Egyptian  langnage.  Though 
very  diatinot,  it  indicates  some  affinity  to  Qie 
Semltio  languages,  bnt  not  aa  great  a  relation- 
ahip  oa  exists  betweeD  Hebrew,  Aramaic,  Ara- 
blo,  and  Atsyrian.  Beaidea  the  analogy  in  the 
mode  of  writing,  which  omita  many  vowels 
and  gives  the  words  only  in  skeleton,  thara 
are  numerons  coinddencee  in  the  vocabulary. 
The  Berber,  Sabo,  and  Galla  langnagos,  which 
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are  considered  one  In  origin  with  SemitJo 
toDgnes,  have  also  an  nmmstakable  affinity 
witL  Egyptian.  The  Semitic  oharaoter  of  tlie 
langnage  is  apecially  maintuned  by  Benfey, 
Ernst  Meir,  Earl  Lottner,  F.  Moller,  De  Ronc6, 
Ebers,  Brugsob,  and  Lepaius.  Some  words, 
however,  are  Indo-European,  and  Pott,  Ewald, 
and  Renan  have  placed  Egyptian  in  that  &m- 
ily  of  langua^ea.  Ewald  and  Renan  are  of 
IMe  leas  jKHutive,  and  the  internal  evidence 
aeema  anfficient  to  eatabliab  some  relationdiip 
between  Semitic  and  Egyptian.  The  history 
of  the  development  and  decay  of  tiie  langaage 
has  not  yet  been  traced ;  only  tbe  four  distinct 
graphic  Bystems,  hieroglyphic,  hieratic,  demo- 
tic, and  Coptic,  can  safely  be  confined  within 
chronological  limits.  The  time  of  the  devel- 
opment of  the  old  and  1^11  hieroglyphic  wri- 
ting is  nnknown.  It  was  perfectly  understood 
and  freely  used  in  tbe  time  of  the  Sd  and  4th 
dynasties,  which  renders  it  probable  that  tbe 
date  of  its  discovery  must  be  placed  much 
earlier  Iban  SOOO  B.  C.  The  nse  of  this  writing 
was  not  confined  to  tbe  sacerdotal  olBsses,  aa 
was  formerly  believed  on  the  authority  of  the 
Greeka,  bnt  it  was  employed  by  all,  and  for 
all  pnrposes.  Tbongli  shorter  methods  of 
writing  were  aitenvard  deviaed,  the  hiero- 
glyphic or  pictorial  representation  of  the  lan- 
Saage  continued  in  nse  for  important  state 
ocumcnta,  insoriptiona,  and  religious  com- 
positions, and  is  found,  accompanied  by  tran- 
scriptions in  demotic  and  in  Greek,  down  to 
the  Roman  emperor  Decins,  and,  if  Lenor- 
msnt's  reading  is  correct,  as  late  as  the  usurpa- 
tion of  the  government  of  Egypt  by  Achillea, 
who  was  pnt  to  death  by  Diocletian,  A.  D. 
296.  Tbe  spread  of  Christianity  in  Egypt 
caused  a  proscription  of  tbe  hieroglyphics, 
becauae  they  are  taU  of  mythological  allusiosa 
and  sensual  fignres.  The  wants  of  a  reading 
and  writing  nation  led  at  an  early  period  to 
tbe  use  of  linear  hieroglyphics  in  long  docn- 
ments,  which  subsequently  developed  into  a 
onrsive  band,  called  the  hieratic.  The  great 
body  of  Egyptian  literature  has  reached  na 
through  this  character,  the  reading  of  which 
can  only  be  determined  by  resolving  it  firat 
into  its  prototype  hieroglyphics.  It  is  not 
possible  to  fix  the  time  of  tbe  first  nse  of  hie- 
ratic writing;  but  from  the  actual  preservaUon 
pf  several  hieratic  papyri  of  the  11th  dynasty. 

Presenting  it  as  a  p^ectly  distinct  and  welt 
eveloped  mode  of  writing,  it  is  safe  to  con- 
clnde  that  it  must  have  come  into  use  long 
before  2000  B.  C.  The  demotic  Indicates  a 
rise  of  the  vulgar  tongue  into  literary  use, 
which  took  place  about  the  beginning  of  the 
7tb  century  B.  0.,  when  it  was  brought  into 
fashion  by  tbe  great  social  revolution  in  tbe 
reign  of  Paammetik  (Paammetichoa).  Theddeat 
demotic  papyrus  found,  now  in  tbe  Turin  mn- 
seum,  dat«s  from  the  45th  year  of  his  reign,  or 
620  B.  0.  The  demotic  was  need  to  transoribe 
bieroglyphio  and  hieratic  papyri  and  inaorip- 
tiona  Uito  the  vulgar  idiom  till  the  2d  oentorj 
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A.  D.,  and  the  gradaal  tranmtion  from  the 
obscare  and  difficult  demotio  to  the  more  in- 
telligible Coptio  alphabet  can  be  easily  dis- 
ceroed.  Demotic  words  were  occasionally 
transcribed  in  Greek  letters,  pnre  Ooptio  oo- 
oasionall;  in  the  detnotio  characters,  and  again 
demotic  in  Greek  letters,  with  the  aoDiidB  not 
fonnd  in  Greek  preserving  their  original  signs, 
which  was  in  reality  the  Coptic  alphabet 
Coptic  is  the  exclusive  character  of  the  Ohris- 
tian  Egyptian  literature,  and  marks  the  last 
development  or  Snal  decay  of  the  Egyptian 
langnage,  which  became  almost  extinct  during 
the  last  century,  and  made  way  for  Arabic. 
(Bee  Coptic  Lanodaoe.) — To  understand  the 
varied  use  of  the  hieroglyphic  wgns  which 
make  up  the  langnage,  it  is  nec««sary  to  in- 
qaire  how  this  systfim  of  writing  came  to  be 
established.  There  are  traces  in  Egyptian  of 
a  purely  pictorial  stage,  when,  as  in  the  [forth 
American  and  Mexican  graphic  pictures,  no 
attempt  was  made  at  recording  partioalar 
words,  but  only  ideas,  which  ooald  be  read  in 
any  langnage  whatever.  The  great  pictures 
on  temple  walls  and  the  vignett«s  in  the  fune- 
ral rituals  wore  probably  tb'e  original  text,  ei- 
pouuded  Bubseqaently  by  writing  proper,  and 
ultimately  preserved  as  illustrations.  After  this 

Eriod  of  ideographa,  or  picturing  the  thing 
tit  instead  of  tracing  signs  to  suggest  the 
name  of  it,  the  Egyptians  learned  in  vary  early 
Idmes  to  nse  oertam  objects  symbolically  to 
represent  abstract  ideas,  actions,  and  relations, 
like  goodness  and  anger,  to  adore  and  to  rule; 
thus  an  irritated  ape  stood  for  anger,  a  late 
for  goodness,  a  man  lifUng  his  hands  for  adora- 
tion, and  a  whip  for  ruling.  When  no  symbol 
could  be  found  to  convey  snch  abstract  Ideas, 
the  discovery  was  probably  made-  that  the 
Bonnd  of  its  name  might  be  depicted  by  an  ob- 
ject of  which  the  name  was  the  same  or  near- 
ly the  same  in  sound ;  just  as  in  English  the 
verb  "  can"  might  be  represented  by  aoan.  This 
system  of  saggestiog  an  idea  by  the  pictnre  of  a 
different  idea  which  accidentally  had  the  same 
■onnd  for  its  name,  became  the  source  of  great 
confuNoc ;  and  this  led  to  the  addition  of  deter- 
minative signs  expressing  the  idea  of  the  hie- 
roglyphs which  denoted  the  sound ;  and  the 
snbsequent  desire  of  using  consistently  a  se- 
lection of  olfjecta  for  representing  cames  of 
other  objects  than  themselves  gave  riseto  the 
syllabics  and  alphabetios.  Hieroglyphs  are 
therefore  either  ideographs  or  phonetics.  The 
ideographs  (of  which  there  are  about  600)  are 
used  in  varions  ways :  1,  directly,  or  repre- 
senting the  object  itself  intended  to  be  ai- 
pressed;  2,  indirectly,  or  expressing  the  idea 
subjectively;  fl,  tropically,  inteaded  to  convoy 
only  the  quality  of  the  otyect  represented;  4, 
putting  the  cause  for  the  effect,  as  a  whip  for 
to  rule;  0,  putting  the  effect  for  the  cause,  as 
a  fallen  man  for  to  kill;  S,  putting  sacred  ani- 
mals and  other  symbols  for  the  deities  to  which 
thej  belonged.  The  determinatives  are  also  a 
aobdinsion  of  ideographs,  though  some  pbo- 
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netics  are  occaaonally  used  as  niah,  aai  form 
a  class  of  about  200  hieroglyphs.  They  oonvey 
an  idea  either  directly  or  indirectly  connected 
with  the  sense  of  the  word  to  which  they  are 
attached.  The  detenninatiTes  generally  follow 
an  ideograph,  as  Vf^^,  a  lion,  where  the 
lion  is  followed  by  the  hieroglyph  of  a  skin, 
which  is  determinative  of  all  animals,  and  Lere 
shows  that  the  lion  is  to  be  read  Iiot^  not 
simply  r.     Certain  words  have  two  detennina- 

tive8,as  l^Jf^J|,yomigtroops,  where 

the  boy  expresses  the  special  nature  of  the 
troops,  and  the  three  men  the  determinative 
conaitiona  or  kinds  of  men.  When  two  deter- 
minatives were  required,  one  sometimes  prece- 
ded and  the  other  followed  the  phtaietic  groop, 
,or  occurred  in  the  second  place  after  a  phono- 
tic;  and  sometimes  a  phonetic  was  used  as  a  de- 
terminative of  a  sound  not  afterward  attached 
to  it.  Thus  the  determinative  lion  which 
is  the  phonetic  for  r  or  I  is  not  sounded  in 
A  -  '»  "*^  (sAwt),  to  repulse.  All  groops, 
with  the  exception  of  the  verb  to  be,  proDonn% 
and  prepositions,  are  followed  by  a  determina- 
tive. Every  hieroglyphic  word  in  fact  conaiets 
of  two  portions :  one  or  more  hieroglyphs  ex- 
pressing its  sonnd,  and  one  hiercwiyph  ezpreSB- 
mg  ita  idea.  All  hierc^lyphs  used  phonetically 
are  souniled  aa  the  original  name  of  the  object 
which  they  represent.  The  so-oalied  niphft- 
betics  are  ringle  syllables  composed  of  two 
vowels.  The  syllahio  phonetics  repreaant  dis- 
syllables, OS  I  (ou),  sotnetimea  writtea  with 
its  second  vowel  \l  (u)  ;  *^  {^),  aome- 
times  written  <„^^  \\  (ji);  and  trisyUablea, 
each  terminating  with  a  vowel,  as  '^ac  «=^ 

(tntf),  composed  of  ^j^  (*»i')i  =  1^  ik 
(ma),  and  «=>  J,  (m).  Some  phonetic  hiero- 
glyphs are  fonnd  in  the  ^laoe  of  others  in 
groups  expresung  the  same  idea,  and  are  called 
homophones.  Some  alphabetic  and  syllabic 
hieroglyphs  have  sometimes  the  hieroglyph 
nearest  approaching  to  their  sound  placed 
before  them.  Phonetics  are  naed  to  express 
entire  words,  principally  of  an  abstract  na- 
ture, as  the  vertia  to  be  and  to  have,  the 
pronouns,  prepositions,  adverbs,  inteijections, 
and  other  words  often  nsed,  as  "^^  (n«&),  a 
lord.  They  often  express  an  entire  word  with 
only  the  aid  of  determinatives  denoting  the 
genus  of  the  idea.  Phonetics  were  also  nsed 
to  complete  or  indicate  the  meaning  of  oertaia 
ideographs  and  determinatives,  and  in  this  case 
are  generally  placed  after  them.  In  a  few  in- 
stances groups  of  ideographic  hieroglyphs  are 
nsed  for  phonetic  purposes,  and  ag^n  some 
phonetics  occur  as  determinatives  of  other  pho- 
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ioteroliange,  was  iodifferentl;  prefixed  to  cer- 
taia  DODoa,  and  ——  to  lome  verbs.  The  fol- 
kiwiDg  is  a  list  of  alpbabetios  in  oommon  nae: 


k 

•Au 

y 

N& 

1 

As 

^ 

B> 

» 

No 

V 

Ak 

♦ 

B. 

^ 

Pa 

? 

Hk 

J 

Ba 

■ 

F» 

4. 

Hn 

— 

Fl 

.=> 

B. 

T 

Hr 

•^ 

a 

3rf 

En 

1 

Em 

-tf 

HI 

V 

S> 

o 

Er 

§ 

na 

l> 

So 

oe>. 

Hh 

I. 

H'a 

— 

So 

■^x- 

Hr 

J 

Ila 

i 

So 

I 

Nfr 

u 

I. 

1 

Ta 

\ 

Nn 

w 

la 

- 

To 

n 

Pr 

A 

lu 

8 

Da 

» 

Sb 

y^ 

V 

Di 

« 

Sb 

\v 

« 

m 

— 

Tb 

— 

K'a 

1 

Kh-a 

5 

Dl 

u 

Ea 

• 

KM 

V 

Ur 

s 

E-a 

UL 

eu 

T 

Sbm 

T 

K'a 

«■ 

Slia 

« 

Sli'n 

V 

HA 

= 

Shi 

,~ 

Sit 

= 

m 

f 

Sbn 

I 

Eh'pr 

I 

HA 

Bnll 

Ehnt 

The  following  ar«  some 
and  importiuit  places ; 

of  the 

deities 

1        "J ^mn,  Amen,  Jnpiter. 

I      £iut,  Bnbastis,  Diana. 

jTD  (  Sathar,    Athyr,  Ve- 

*3>-|  ^ ^«aAar,  Osiris. 

■  1^ PtoA,  Volcnn. 

"^^^^  (  Mat,  wife  of  Amen- 

-^     (       Ra,  Thermontis. 

^^*   ffl»,the8un. 

-^ r«tt,Thoth,  Mercnry. 

— —  i  Shmt  or  Min,  Cbem. 

"^    (       (Itbyphallic  god.) 

^  [l  1  Ik,  ^*  kA^  .  Jwuru,  Aasyria. 
'«^M  —  — **-  —  ■  - .  -  KtnvM,  Nnbia. 


— The  ^yptian  wrote  with  a  reed  and  a  pa- 
lette, wi^  two  small  ovn]  wella  of  red  and  black 
ink,  tracing  the  hieroglyplis  in  outline  and  in 
black,  and  commencing  paragraphs,  directions, 
and  repetitions  in  red.  Hieroglypiiical  papjri, 
in  rolls  about  10  inches  wide,  and  often  ISO 
feet  long,  present  one  continnons  text  of  verti- 
cal lines,  without  any  separation  into  pages. 
The  hieroglyphs  used  in  sculpture  were  gener- 
ally embellisned  with  colors,  and  cut  from  a 
line  to  an  inch  deep,  the  outline  being  coan- 
tersunk,  and  the  details  elaborately  carved  on 
tlie  inner  sarfaco.  This  protected  Che  texts 
from  ordinary  i^ju^y  and  the  ravages  of  time. 
Host  of  the  hieroglyphs  are  only  relieved  by 
a  single  color,  and  it  is  often  necessary  to  con- 
sult the  polychromatic  texts  to  determine  the 
character  of  objects  that  are  now  unknown 
or  too  crudely  represented.  Of  tlie  colors  of 
the  monochromes,  black  was  chiefly  used  du- 
ring tlie  4th  and  several  of  the  subsequent  ■ 
dynasties,  in  the  10th  dynasty,  end  still  later 
for  sculptures  in  alabaster;  blue,  the  favorite 
color  of  the  Egyptians,  belongs  to  all  times, 
bnt  chiefly  to  the  12th  and  18th  dynasties; 
green  was  used  in  the  18th,  and  yellow  at  the 
close  of  the  18th  and  the  commencement  of 
the  mth  dynasty.  The  polychromes  imitate, 
according  to  Egyptian  notions,  the  color  of  the 
objects  which  they  represent :  blue,  celestial 
olijscts,  water,  liquids,  some  metals,  and  edi- 
fices ;  green,  trees,  v^otable  snbstwtces,  and 
bronze ;  red,  human  flesh,  earthenware,  and 
I  the  snn ;  yellow,  light,  wood,  and  some  ani- 
I  mals;  black,  hair,  and  several  animals.     The 
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order  In  irhich  the  hiero^jphs  ire  writtan  ia 
not  uniform.  When  used  Id  iiolat«d  words 
ezplanatorf  of  persMU  and  objects  represent- 
ed, they  are  distributed  promisouooslj,  either 
ill  horizontal  orTertioal  gronpa,  or  both.  More 
caretiil  inscripdons  have  them  in  vertical  or 
LoriioDtal  lines,  the  oolnraQn  separated  by  a 
broad  straight  line.  Except  in  a  few  in- 
stances, ali  the  aiiiniali  and  other  objects  be- 
longing to  a  oerbun  groap,  or  a  oentenc^  face 
in  one  direction,  and  are  to  be  read  in  the 
oppodte  dirmtion.  The  signs  face  generally 
to  the  riglit,  whether  written  in  vertical  or  in 
horizontal  coiamns,  and  are  read  accordingly 
from  right  to  led;  bat  aometimes  the  reading 
is  from  left  to  right,  altboagh  the  characters 
fac»  the  other  way.  Another  arrangetnent  is 
to  have  half  a  sentence  in  vertical  and  the  re- 
mainder in  horiiootal  linea,  and  in  sotne  in- 
Btancea  the  hieroglyphs  are  without  any  ar- 
rangement whatever,  dtstribnted  within  the 
limited  area  of  the  field  of  a  pictnre. — The 
Egyptian  language  retains  always  the  verbal 
root  of  a  noun  nnchanged,  the  nnrabers  being 
formed  by  snfflxea  and  the  caaes  by  prefixes. 
The  singular  number  has  the  root  only;  the 
dual  is  expressed  by  repeating  it  if  an  ideo- 
graph, or  bj  doubling  the  initial  mgn  of  eylla- 
bicH  if  a  phonetic ;  and  the  plural  by  repeating 
three  times  the  idec^raph,  syllabic,  or  pho- 
netic, or  by  affixing  three  vertical  bars  to  a 
masculine  notin,  and  the  half  circle  and  three 
bars  to  a  feminine.  The  phonetic  mode  of 
forming  the  plural  was  to  affix  ^k  (u),  to 
which  the  three  bars  were  usually  added.  The 
indefinite  article  tut  scarcely  ever  occurs,  and 
the  definite  article  only  occasionallj.  In  the 
mngnlar  the  masculine  article  ia  pa  or  put,  the 
feminine  ta;  in  the  plural,  masculine  or  femi- 
nine, no,  naiv  or  nn,  prefixed  to  the  noun. 
There  are  only  the  mascnline  and  feminine 
genders.  Though  the  mascnline  is  generally 
expressed  br  the  verbal  root  of  the  noun  alone, 
the  single  bar,  i  (ua,onc'l,  was  sometimes  afiixed. 
The  verbal  root  received  a  »  (t),  and  at  a 
later  period  •  #  (U\  when  feminine.  The 
genitive  caae  is  formed  In  the  singular  by  pre- 
fixing a  noun  of  different  signification  before 
another,  but  this  form  is  only  elliptical,  and 
during  the  old  empire  it  was  formed  by  pre- 
fixing >— ~-  (n),  or  by  its  homophones  \/  and 
i  during  file  20th  and  Slst  dynasties.  The 
genitive  plural  ts  formed  at  all  periods  by 
•  (nil),  following  the  noun.  The  dative  Is 
formed  by™  or  V  (n)  whenin  thesenseof 
possession,  and  by  ^:^i.  (r)  in  the  sense  of  di- 


^k    or  £^    (m),   and    other    prepositions. 
Simple  adjectives  ore  always  placed  after  the 


E    AHD    LirXBATTTU) 

noon  which  they  qualify,  oompoond  a^JeetiTcs 
before;  andtiieyftHTD  tbeinsaoiiline,  ftnunine, 
and  plural  like  the  noun.  The  oomparsdva  ia 
formed  by  adding  '<^>  (*r),  the  snperlatiTe 
by  making  the  noun  in  the  genitive  precede,  or 
by  trebling  the  adjective,  or  by  affixing  ^  u 
{ti).    The  phonetic  names  of  the  nnmer^  are : 


^f •»>,  two. 

-^^.... iiU«t,  three. 

!]^  W  ^T" f'^A  foor. 

* «»,flve. 

ff «i,»ix. 

|l     ^     t^fthjMvea. 

pn  "j'"'^ Mwnnti,  eight. 

* .put,  nine. 

1  %k  U'o,  a  thonsftud. 

ozD '■  -^  n**"?- 

The  general  mode  of  expreoing  them  was  by 
repeating  the  vertical  bar  as  often  as  required 
until  10;  after  which  the  cbaractera  are  as 

n tens, 

f hundreds. 

T thousanda. 

^       j  t«ns  of  thon- 

I    "  )     sands. 


^  bUUoM. 

I  0  I  iDflnity. 


Ordinals  are  formed  by  prefixing  oo^  (meh) 
or  affixing  i  (n)  to  the  cardinals.  The  pre- 
fix  or  isolated  pronouns  are  placed  at  the 
beginning  of  sentences  and  before  snbstan- 
tives  and  verbs,  and  are  nsed  emphatically; 
they  are  anak,  anvb,  nui,  I ;  nUi,  net,  thou ; 
nt^,  tu,  mtet,  his;  ncnonm,  me;  n(«t<sn,  ye; 
nteten,  nalun,  ten,  they.  The  affix'prononns 
either  express  relation  or  form  the  paradigms 
of  verbs;  they  are  a,  my;  it,  masc,  1,  fem., 
thou;  /,  u,  *v,  masc,  a,  *t,  fem.,  he,  him, 
she,  her;  n,  nu,  we,  our;  t«n,  ye,  your; 
u,  *u,  tt,  they,  them,  their.  When  tiie  affix 
pronouns  are  found  combined  with  the  article, 
the  latter  indicates  the  number  and  gender  of 
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the  olject  posaoflMd,  and  the  former  tboie  of 
the  poasessor.  The  demoDstr&tdves  are  ptn, 
ton,  thia ;  apm,  apui,  these ;  uo,  one,  nnlteil 
with  n«&,  all,  to  ezpreas  ererj  one;  Untm, 
each;  art,  another;  ajtA,  who  or  which,  inter- 
rogative; ma,  the  relative  who  or  which.  The 
verb  to  be,  when  rendered  hj  pu,  is  declara- 
torj,  and  equivalent  to  the  impersonal  it  ia 
or  was.  following  the  Dominative  case.  ]t  is 
penerall;  omitted  after  the  prononn  aitvt,  I. 
When  rendered  by  ar,  it  is  often  placed  at 
the  commencemeDt  of  sentences,  but  also  at 
the  close,  and  either  precedes  or  follows  the 
DomiDative  case.  The  sabstantire  verb  au  is 
nearl;'  an  equivalent  of  the  English  verb  to 
be.  Avtnli  and  autu  express  being  or  having 
been.  Other  forms  of  tlie  verb  to  be  are  ou 
DDd  )t  <=>  (jU«p«r),tbe]attergenerall7in  the 
sense  of  coming  into  exiatenoe  or  happening. 
The  imperfect  Is  formed  by  the  Introduction  of 
I  Si  or  I  <— -•-  (an),  between  the  verbal  root 
and  the  nominative  case,  and  the  inSnitive 
b?  prefixing  r.  The  active  partiola  enti,  being, 
is  often  OBod  for  the  relative  form  who  is  and 
who  are,  and  also  for  it  is  and  that;  it  is 
declined  with  the  articles  pa,  pvi,  ta,  (ui, 
and  t  prefixed.  The  Egyptian  verb  is  oon- 
jngatea  by  praflies,  amies,  and  anxiliary, 
abstract,  or  sabstantive  verbs  accompanied  by 
prepositions.  The  passive  form  ia  less  fre- 
qaeQlJy  nsed  than  the  active,  and  chiefly 
in  the  past  parUctple.  The  moods  are  the 
indicative,  sabjanctive,  c^tative,  imperative, 
and  inOaitive ;  the  tenses  are  the  same  as  in 
other  langoagea.  The  present  tense  is  formed 
by  afBxing  the  nonn  or  prononn  in  the  n<»ni- 
native  case  to  the  verbal  root,  as  mtr-a,  I  love 
fmasc.),  OMT-C,  I  love  (fem.) ;  mer-t,  thon  lovest 
(masc.),  mer-t,  thon  lovest  (fem.) ;  mw-/,'  he 
loves;  tn«r*,  ahe  loves;  mer-nai,  we  love; 
mer-tm,  ye  love;  mtr-ttn  or  «u,  they  love. 
.  The  distinction  between  the  perfect  and  the 
imperfect  ia  not  always  atricUy  observed,  and 

both  teases  are  formed  by  prefixing  □  *^ 
(Aa),  to  stand,  often  accompanied  by  the  affix 
— ~  (n)  or  ^"^'  (nn),  and  also  by  placing 
between  the  auxiliary  and  the  verb  T  (A«r), 
abont,  on  the  point  of,  or  •  ^  (Cu).  The 
perfect  tense  oaa  also  be  form^  by  the  nsnal 
affix,  as  <a>-  itf),  to  make,  ^  (oraa),  I 
made,  which  are  proooons  preceded  by  <»—, 
V,  or  *  (n),  or  by  the  auxiliary  I  \^ 
(au),  which  serves  also  to  express  the  fntnre 
tense.  The  prepontion  <=i  (r)  before  tbe 
verbal  root  and  after  tbe  aniiliary  is,  however. 


the 


tona  of  the  future,  wliioh  ia  the . 
tbe  infiottdve  with  tbe  verb  to  be.     •  ^ 


or  M  f  ((u  or  at)  forms  the  past  participle. 
The  simplest  mode  of  forming  the  imperative  is 
by  prefixing  the  intetjectjons  J/  Oh/  or  Hail 
to  the  sabjecC.  Am,  amma,  ?na,  generally  used 
for  the  optative,  and  akhi,  equally  nsed  for 
the  imperative,  and  the  prepoutJons  1  ^=> , 
<::>  {ar,  r),  placed  after  the  verb  and  be- 
fore the  subject,  have  the  same  force.  The 
regolarform  of  the  sutyonctive  is  hardly  dis- 
tinguishable from theinflnitive;  ithasthepre' 
position  >— ~  (n)  prefixed  to  tbe  verb,  and  is 
only  determined  by  the  context.  The  opta- 
tive mood  ia  formed  by  prefixing  Vk  I  1 
(raai).  The  infinitive  is  often  given  by  (he 
verbal  root  alone,  but  generally  by  placing  the 
root  of  one  verb  before  anotjier,  with  occasion- 
ally the  preposition  <=>  (»■).  A  kind  of 
gernndorparticipleisformed  by  prefixing  ^= 
or  %k  (m),  or  by  j  (Act-),  in  the  act  of, 
aboQt,  or  <=:»  (r),  to,  in.  The  participle  is 
formed  by  affixing  the  verbal  root  to  the  sob- 
ject  instead  of  prefixing  it,  and  can  be  declined 
by  adding  the  usual  tenninatione;  it  oan  alao 
be  formed  by  pre&ung  t  *  ("(),  or  by  affix- 
ing V  • ,  tbe  homophones  of  ta,  as  ^^  b 
(m*rt\  loved.  The  paauve  voice  is  otmjugaled 
the  same  aa  the  active,  but  giving  the  verbal 
root  the  form  of  the  past  participle  before  tbe 
affix  prononns.  The  forms  of  tan  or  ra  are  SQp- 
poBca  to  be  prefixed  to  verbs  to  give  them  an 
impulsive  or  causative  sense,  which  is  also  ef- 
fected by  prefixing  [I  or  -<>  ■  (j)  to  noons 
and  verbs.  The  prepoeitions  are  either  simple 
or  componod.  The  former  generally  consist  of 
one  phonetic  character  or  group ;  the  latter 
of  a  preposition  nnited  with  a  nonn.  Both 
classes  are  prefixed  to  their  objects,  which  in- 
clude alao  verbs  and  sentences.  ■•-«>,  ^', 
and  B  (n)  are  nsed  at  different  periods  for 
the  genitive,  dative,  and  ablative  casee;  they 

have  the  sense  of  by  and  to;  ft  ^   or  ft  ( 

(an)  indicates  by  means  of;  %L  (*")  B»d  i^ 

homophones  convey  the  meaning  of  in  the 
ccmdition  of,  as,  in,  for,  thronghont,  by  means 
of,  to,  from,  with ;  ^=>  (r),  to,  for,  with, 
by,  from,  over,  in,  as  far  as,  as,  &o.,  and, 
after  on  adjective,  than ;  ^  {her),  or  its  fuller 
form  y  <=>,  signifies  by  means  q{,  for,  in 
favor  of,  agunst,  beyond,  in  the  moment  of, 
and  by ;  a,  or  the  fuller  form  o  <:=>  (iir), 
stands  for  ander,  at  the  time  of,  to,  at,  for,  and 
with.  Tbe  oomponnd  prepositions  are  some- 
times followed  by  the  prefix  form  of  the  geni- 
tive. Adverbs  of  negation  are  always  placed  be- 
fore the  verb  or  adjective  to  which  they  belong. 
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"^^  (Mn),  not,  and  ^^  *  t|L  *"  ~^    w^ 

(nent),  are  the  principal  formH  of  ne^tion, 
combined  with  put  or  Mp  ;  the;  Bigmfjr  never. 

«|k    (m)  is  tued  aa  a  prohibilJve  negotive. 

Cui^DnotdonB  are  often  omittod;  ••— •  (hva), 

and,  %k    .^^^  (mak\    becaose,    and    *  * 

{khs(f),  when,  are  those  chlefl;  nsed.  Prepo- 
aitiona  pat  before  the  verb  have  also  the  force 
of  oonJnnotioQs :  —  {««)  or  I  —  (an),  for 
that;   Vk    («m),    inaamnch,  io.      The    sjn- 

tax  eonaiats  chiefly  in  making  the  seDt«noes 
short,  rarel;  exceeding  ten  ivorda;  making  the 
verb  Bs^ee  with  the  anhjeot  in  number,  bnt 
patting  the  verbal  root,  if  alone,  aiwaja  in 
the  singular;  prefiiiog  prepositions  and  inter- 
jections  to  the  noun  or  verb  which  they  gov- 
ern; and  patting  the  adverb  lost.  The  sen- 
teDoe  ooDaists  often  of  two  antithetical  mem- 
bers, in  which  a  subBtitntion  of  differeDt  pro- 
nonns  freqnentlj  occurs,  transitions  being  ab- 
mptly  made  from  different  persons  among 
themaelveK,  The  following  is  a  portion  of  an 
inscriptioQ  found  in  the  tomb  of  Amenia  in 
Beni-Haaaan,  dating  from  the  12th  dfoaetj : 


Ik 


Ik 


The  order  both  of  the  colnmns  and  the  hiero- 
glyphs lafrom  left  to  right.  Verbally  translated 
it  reads  aa  follows : 


^""x*m' 


&     nitna  kkrptr      on        lute. 

thflpaliDa     wudcwa      bj     mj  hvid. 

It  may  be  rendered  thus :  "  I  was  an  excellent 
and  very  beloved  person,  a  ruler  beloved  in  his 
■listrict.  I  paseeo  many  yeara  aa  Ute  raler  of 
Sah  (Speos  Artemidoa).  All  the  work  of  the 
palace  was  done  by  my  band." — The  history 
of  tbe  recovery  of  the  Egyptian  langnnge,  of 
which  not  only  the  vocabulary  bat  also  tlie 
characters  were  totally  unknown,  presents  a 


wonderfol  process  of  indactioD.  The  earlier 
Greeks  and  Komans  were  so  little  interested 
in  the  speech  of  other  nations,  and  at  the  same 
time  aach  imperfect  liugniats,  that  they  left 
no  other  information  concerning  the  langnage  . 
than  that  the  Egyptians  had  two  or  three 
different  kinds  of  writing,  used  for  different 
purposea,  and  that  two  of  them  were  con- 
lined  to  aacred  nses,  which  is  now  known  to 
be  erroneous.  Tbeir  other  aooounts  of  the 
Egyptians  and  their  leognage  are  with  few 
exceptions  entirely  wrong.  They  picked  up 
stories  here  and  there  thim  commnnicative 
priests,  and  these,  mixed  np  without  dis- 
crimination, passed  f^om  one  writer  to  an- 
other, no  one  caring  to  criticise,  compare, 
or  methodize  them.  The  learned  men  who 
in  the  last  century  turned  their  attention 
to  Egyptian  writ'mg  uatorally  consulted  the 
works  of  the  andents,  and  were  consequently 
led  astray.  With  the  exception  of  a  single 
passage  in  ClemeoB  Aleiandrmua,  which  ia  ao 
oliscnre  that  it  lends  itself  to  many  ioterpreta- 
tions,  all  the  ancients  agreed  io  speaking  of  the 
hieroglyphic  system  aa  ideographic.  They  even 
gave  the  meaning  of  a  few  signs  whidi  are 
common  in  the  inscriptions,  and  seemed  to  bo 
well  informed  aa  to  their  interpretation.  As 
the  hieratic  and  demotio  character  appeared 
more  cnrsiTe,  and  better  suited  to  the  tran- 
scription of  long  documents,  they  maintained 
that  by  means  of  them  the  same  language  was 
written  in  letters  representing  sonnds.  The 
writings  of  Kircher  during  tlie  ITth,  and  of 
De  Guignes  and  Koch  daring  the  18th  century, 
and  later  those  of  ZoEga,  were  baaed  on  the 
opinions  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  failed 
conseqnentiy  to  throw  light  on  the  langnnge. 
It  happened  that  in  1799  a  French  engineer 
officer,  M.  Broussard,  throwing  op  earthworks 
at  Rosetta  (Reshid),  discovered  a  large  black 
slab  of  stone,  somewhat  mutilated,  with  an 
inscription  in  hieroglyphics,  in  demotic,  and 
in  Greek.  The  victory  of  the  English  a  few 
days  later  threw  it  into  the  hands  of  the  am- 
bassador Sir  William  Hamilton,  who  depouted 
it  in  the  British  musenm.  By  this  accident 
a  text  was  discovered,  of  which  the  Greek 
version  stated  that  it  waa  an  ascription  of  di- 
vine honors  to  one  of  the  Ptolemies,  and  that 
the  hieroglyphic  and  demotic  verrions  were 
transcriptions  of  tbe  Greek  text.  Though  the 
sense  of  a  hieroglyphic  inscription  waa  thus 
ascertained,  the  difficulty  remained  of  deter- 
mining the  valne  and  sound  of  each  charac- 
ter. It  was  observed  that  at  about  the  place 
corresponding  to  the  name  of  Ptolemy  in  tie 
Greek  version,  there  waa  in  the  hieroglyphic 
inscription  an  oval  ring  enclosing  a  group  of 
characters ;  and  aa  a  long  series  of  utting 
figures  on  the  temple  of  Xamak  had  also 
sDch  rings  placed  over  them,  apparenUy  in- 
dicating their  names  or  titiM,  it  was  coi\jec- 
tQred  that  this  ring  was  the  sign  of  the  proper 
name.  An  amusing  account  of  the  false  con- 
jectures made  in  deciphering  this  celebrated 
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inscriptioD,  based  on  the  umimption  of  tbe 
Qreeka  that  the  hieroglyphic  signs  were  purely 
ideogra[ihio,  is  siven  br  Biroh  in  WilkiDson's 
"EgyptianB  under  the  Pharaohs."  The  great 
discovery  that  the  characteT  was  a  mixed 
one,  containing  partly  picture*  of  objects  and 
partly  mgos  of  sounds,  was  annonnoed  by  Cham- 
pollion  in  a  pawr  read  at  Grenoble  in  1810, 
and  soon  after  oj  Thomas  Tonng.  Champol- 
lion  acknowledged  that  he  was  led  to  the  dis- 
coverj  by  the  labors  of  De  Ssoj  and  Aker- 
blad,  who  had  diown  that  the  Greek  proper 
namea  on  the  Rosetta  stone  were  transcribed 
phonetically  in  the  demotic  version.  These 
remilts  were  obtained  by  (jessing  that  a  group 
oocnrrinf;  in  almost  every  line  was  the  conjnnc- 
tion ;  and  that  a  group  repeated  29  times  in 
the  demotio  version  corresponded  to  king  in 
the  Greek,  where  this  word  ocourred  about 
the  same  number  of  times ;  and  for  the  words 
Alexander  and  Alexandria  in  the  4th  and  17th 
lines  of  the  Greek,  were  discovered  two  groups 
of  eqaally  close  resemblance  in  the  2d  and  10th 
tines  of  the  demotio.  Young's  most  important 
contribution  was  Ui  assert  the  ideographic  na- 
ture of  many  demotic  signs,  in  opposition  to 
the  current  belief  that  hieratic  and  demotio 
writing  were  entirelj  phonetic.  It  was  there- 
npon  observed  that  the  hieratic  and  demotio 
oharactera  were  abhreviB^ons  of  the  fuller  pic- 
tures; and  Brugsch,  now  the  highest  anthority 
on  the  iangnago,  shows  in  his  Orammaire 
dimotiave  that  demotio  contains  at  least  as 
many  ideographic  signs  as  hieraCio  writing. 
All  these  conjectures  were  at  first  applied  only 
to  the  characters  inside  the  rings.  Bat  there 
remained  the  difficulty  of  determining  the  or- 
der in  which  the  characters  were  written, 
which  might  be,  as  in  Hebrew,  from  right  to 
left,  or,  as  in  modem  systems,  from  left  to 
right.  This  point  was  soon  settled  by  Cham- 
pollion.  Ur.  Bankes  brongbt  a  little  obelisk 
found  in  the  island  of  Pbilm,  which  was  in- 
scribed with  a  dedication  in  Hebrew  and  Greek 
to  a  Ptolemy  and  bis  sister  Cleopatra,    This 


/  Ih  in  -a    "B^s      N    copied   by  Gail- 
V'*^^  "  '  -]C^-=>  -Bfc  V    and   commented 


and  commented 
on  by  Letronne 
and  Ghampollion 
in  the  French  sci- 
entific jonrnals  in 
- —       Figs.    - 


Fm.  I.— Ckopatn. 

Fio,  a—ptoiemj-  and    2    are    the 

hieroglyphs  for 
Cleopatra  and  Ptolemy.  There  was  a  ring 
identical  with  the  ring  for  Ptolemy  in  the 
Rosetta  stone,  and  another  for  Oieopatm. 
By  a  fortunate  coincidence  these  names  have 
several  letters  in  common.  Assuming  from 
the  analogy  of  other  systems  that  the  ob- 
jects depicted  signifled  the  initial  letter  of 
their  Coptic  names,  both  gronps  were  spell- 
ed out,  and  Ohampoltion  was  in  possession 
of  11  phonetio  signs  of  the  old  Egyptian  lan- 


guage. It  now  became  plain  that  in  this  case 
the  SL^af,  were  not  syllabic,  but  alphabetic. 
Applying  them  to  monnments  which  appeared 
to  be  of  the  Roman  epoch,  and  attempting  to 
decipher  the  royal  rings  upon  them,  Oham- 
pollion  found  an  almost  complete  list  of  the 
Roman  emperors,  each  with  his  title,  emperor, 
added,  sad  this  title  became  a  clue  to  all  similar 
inscriptions.  Some  of  the  opponents  of  Gham- 
pollion snggeated  that  the  hiert^lyphs  were 
only  used  phonetically  in  order  to  transcribe 
the  names  of  the  foreign  lords  of  Egypt;  bat 
farther  researches  proved  that  well  known  old 
Egyptian  kings,  as  Psammetichns,  Shishak,  and 
RameseB,  had  their  names  written  in  phonetio 
characters  also.  These  discoveries  made  it 
certain  that  the  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  conid 
only  be  read  by  ascertaining  the  sounds  of  the 
old  Egyptian  language;  if  the  writing  were 
pictorial  or  symbolical,  the  sense  could  have 
been  discovered  without  knowing  a  single 
sound.  To  discovertbe  sounds,  several  learned 
men  tnmed  to  the  modem  Egyptian  or  Coptic 
language,  which  was  expressly  stated  by  early 
Christian  fathers  to  be  almost  the  same  as  the 
demotic,  though  written  in  a  different  alphabet. 
Though  the  Coptic  language  was  almost  ex- 
tinct, there  was  a  school  of  Coptic  priests  at 
Home  daring  the  lost  century,  who  could  still 
speak  the  language  of  their  sacred  books ;  and 
from  the  information  thej  possessed,  together 
with  the  Coptic  version  of  the  Scriptures,  a 
very  good  knowledge  not  only  of  the  grammar 
but  also  of  the  vocabulary  had  been  obtained. 
Ghampollion  made  himself  roaster  of  the  Cop- 
tic language,  and  saw  that  it  retained  more  or 
less  aconrately  the  old  Egyptian  names  of  a 
large  number  of  objects,  lie  farther  analysed 
grammationl  forms,  terminations,  and  inflec- 
tions, and  fonnd  the  same  close  correspon- 
dence. When  he  was  sent  to  Egypt  to  explore 
the  ruins  in  person,  he  a]iplied  what  letters  be 
knew  to  gronps  of  hieroglyphics,  apparently 
giving  the  names  of  numerous  pictures  of  well 
known  objects,  engraved  in  the  tombs  of  Benl 
Hassan,  and  found  that  the  Coptic  furnislied 
in  almost  every  case  a  direct  cine  to  the  sound 
of  the  hieroglyphs.  He  thereupon  easily  com- 
pleted his  alphabet  from  partJuly  read  worde^ 
agreeing  in  sense  with  known  names;  and  so 
the  great  discovery  was  gradually  completed, 
sounds  suggesting  signs,  and  signs  sounds,  each 
new  step  verifying  and  correcting  previoua  in- 
ferences as  well  as  suggesting  new  ones.  Two 
difficulties  impeded  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
covery. The  first  was  to  understand  the  prop- 
er application  of  the  symbolical  hieroglyphs, 
and  when  the  same  sign  was  to  be  used  in  the 
ideographic  and  when  in  the  phonetic  sense. 
Ghampollion  couclnded  that  the  written  system 
of  1,000  signs,  used  at  random  ideographically 
or  phonetically,  must  have  been  a  source  of 
confusion  to  the  Egyptians  themselves,  and 
that  they  must  have  used  some  means  to  avoid 
it.  He  therefore  looked  for  and  found  indica- 
tions added  to  the   pictures,  informing  the 
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reader  how  to  nnderatand  them.  But  there 
are  soniB  specimens  of  a  sort  of  writinK  which 
GhampoUion  left  aaeiplaiued,  and  which  he 
conudered  B^mbols  used  by  the  priests  as  a 
really  secret  character.  This  view  has  been 
supported  bj  Be  Rotig^  and  Lautb,  but  has 
been  denied  by  DOmichea,  who  says  he  has 
been  nnable  to  find  is  the  monuments  any  sys- 
tematio  secret  writing,  side  by  side  with  the 
usual  hierofilyphica.  Birch  agrees  with  this 
view,  and  advanoes  the  theory  that  tlie  2!id 
dynasty,  of  Assyrian  origin,  istrodnced  pho- 
netic signs  for  many  ideographs,  and  so  pro- 
duced these  so-called  anaglyphs.  Brugsch 
considers  them  merely  a  profasiDo  of  licenses 
and  individual  fancies,  which  make  the  inter- 
pretation a  matter  of  great  labor  and  ingenu- 
ity, but  not  impoesible.  The  second  obstacle, 
though  greater,  was  readily  overcome.  It  soon 
became  evident  that  the  Egyptians  used  dif- 
ferent wgns  to  signify  the-  same  sound.  At 
the  outset,  when  the  names  Bereniis  and 
Alektandro*  were  guessed  at,  it  was  found 
that  there  were  different  ugns  for  h  and  for  «. 
On  comparing  the  several  copies  in  the  Euro- 
pean museums  of  the  long  and  elaborate  book 
of  ritual  which  the  old  Egyptians  placed  be- 
ride  mummies  in  the  cotBn,  it  was  found  that, 
though  they  are  identical  in  sense  and  char- 
acter, they  oont4Un  frequent  variations  as  to 
single  signs,  and  that  in  hieratic  copies  the 
same  sign  generally  represents  tliese  varieties. 
It  was  clear  that  these  were  different  equiva- 
lents for  the  same  soDuds,  or  what  are  called 
homophones.  After  the  discovery  of  one  of 
them  the  rest  become  quickly  known.  Lepsius 
has  since  established  that  Che  most  ancient  al' 
phabet  admitted  very  few  homophones,  and  De 
Boug6  says  that  many  of  them  really  indi- 
cate slight  variatJons  of  prononciation,  which, 
like  the  various  sounds  of  (A,  were  carefully 
distinguished  by  some  scribes  by  separate  signs. 
After  the  discovery  of  the  homophones  it  only 
required  additional  researches  to  complete  the 
'  structnre  of  which  Chsmpollion  had  Iwd  the 
foundation  and  sketched  the  plan.  Hundreds 
of  perfectly  distinct  docnments  have  since 
been  read  by  the  received  principles  of  inter- 
pretation, and  a  consistent  meaning  extracted 
from  them.  Though  no  other  corroboration 
was  wanting,  it  came  crowding  upon  the 
Egyptologists  ia  the  nnmerons  confirmations 
of  historical  facts  thus  deciphered.  Lepsius 
found  in  1866,  while  rooking  researches  at 
Tanis,  another  trilingual  inscription  in  hiero- 
lilyphios,  demotic,  and  Greek ;  and  the  Egyptian, 
according  to  Birch,  was  read  oS  and  eiplain- 
ed  much  easier  than  a  fair  Latin  scholar  could 
have  rendered  the  same  amount  of  Tacitus, 
and  the  translation  produced  a  sense  identical 
with  the  Greek  version.  Another  te«t  of  the 
correctness  of  the  principles  of  interpretation 
laid  down  by  modem  Egyptolof^ts  waeoffered 
a  few  years  ago  by  Mariette,  who  copied  5«m 
the  pillars  along  the  line  of  the  Suez  canal  in- 
ecriptions  set  up  in  four  laognages  by  Darius  I., 


Ung  of  Persia,  describing  how  he  hod  ander- 
taken  the  cutting  of  the  canal,  but  stopped  it 
when  almost  completed  because  he  was  per- 
suaded that  the  levels  of  the  Bed  sea  and  the 
Mediterranean  varied,  and  that  Egypt  would 
be  inundated  by  opening  the  can^  The  in- 
scription found  on  several  stone  pillars  was 
written  iu  hieroglyphics  and  in  the  tliree  kirids 
of  cuneiform  characters,  and  it  was  found  that 
the  Persian  and  Assyrian  versions  correspond 
in  sense  to  the  hieroglyphic  as  now  inteirireted, 
adding,  however,  many  details  intended  for 
the  spedol  edification  of  the  Egyptian  enfajeots 
of  the  great  king.  Cbampoltion's  system  of 
interpreting  hieroglyphics  encountered  great 
opposition  at  every  step  of  his  discovery. 
Among  hb  most  prominent  opponenta  were 
K  lap  roth,  Palin,  Janelli,  Williams,  Secohi, 
Seyiffarth,  and  Uhlemaun,  every  one  of  whom 
proposed  some  method  of  decipherment  as 
much  at  variance  with  the  methods  of  the  others 
as  with  Oh ompoU ion's ;  with  the  exception  of 
nhlemann,  who  adopted  BeyfTarth's  angles- 
tiuns.  The  chief  value  of  their  writings  con- 
sisted in  stimuiating  new  researches  to  correct  or 
establish  the  rules  laid  down  by  GhampoUion 
and  bis  followers.  The  most  eminent  among 
these  are  Sylvestre  de  Saoy,  Niebuhr,  Humboldt, 
Lepuns,  Bnnsen,  Rosellini,  Leemans,  Wilkinaon, 
Hincks,  Brugsch,  Birch,  De  Boog6,  Chabaa,  Le 
Page  Benonf^  Lauth,  Sfimichen,  Goodwin, 
Czermok,  Dev^ria,  Elsenlohr,  Ebers,  Mariette, 
and  Maspero.  The  researches  on  the  hieratio 
writing  were  of  necessity  closely  linked  to  the 
study  of  hieri^iyphics.  The  decipherment  of 
the  demotic  writing  was  specially  studied  by 
De  Sacy,  Aierbiad,  and  Young.  It  wsa  ftir- 
ther  elucidated  by  GhampoUion,  Tsttam,  Sal- 
volini,  Lepsius,  De  Saolcy,  Leemans,  and  Uas- 
pero,  and  was  finally  treated  by  Bmgsch  in  a 
sepu-ate  grammar  and  a  bieroglypMc-demo- 
tic  dictionary. — LrrsBATUBZ.  The  literature 
of  Egypt  presents  a  remarkable  exception  to 
the  literatures  of  other  countries.  It  ciHitaine 
no  signs  of  a  gradual  development  of  differ- 
ent species  of  composition  at  different  epochs. 
The  characters  were  changed,  and  the  lan- 
guage underwent  some  modificati(»iB,  bnt  the 
literature  remained  in  its  principal  features 
the  same.  Novels  or  works  of  amusement  pre- 
dominated in  the  great  epoch  of  the  Rameses, 
and  historical  accounts  of  Egypt  under  the 
Ptolemies,  just  as  homilies,  church  rituala,  and 
other  Christian  literature  invaded  Egyptian  in 
its  Coptic  stage ;  but  the  same  type  and  general 
style  appear  in  every  epoch.  There  is  therefore 
no  need  of  a  chronological  sketch  of  Egyptian 
literature.  Its  materi^  are  scanty,  and  many 
periods  of  Egyptian  history  are  aa  yet  com- 
plete literary  blanks.  Another  misfortune  is 
that  even  the  scanty  documents  reoently  ob- 
tained are  not  all  acoesmble ;  msny  of  them 
are  lying  unread  in  private  collections.  The 
magniBceat  collections  of  Mr.  Harris  of  Alex- 
andria, and  of  Mr.  Bmith,  an  Araencan  resi- 
dent at  Luxor,  and  doubtless  many  others, 
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are  jet  almoat  entirely  anknovn. — The  reli- 
);ioD9  ia  the  moot  important  branch  of  tbe 
Egyptian  llterutare  that  has  come  down  to 
lis.  At  first  sight  it  seems  to  proclaim  the 
Egyptians  the  most  poljtheistio  of  men,  bnt 
a  more  carefol  esamiDation  leads  to  the  sup- 
poution  that  the  Torions  gods  were  only  in- 
tended to  bring  out  in  symbol  and  in  allegory 
tbe  varions  qualities  and  manifestations  of  one 
great  God,  uncreate,  eternal,  and  omnipotent. 
Egyptologists  strongly  combat  the  commonly 
received  opinion  that  the  doctrine  of  one  God 
was  the  belief  of  the  learned  only,  and  that 
tbe  E^ptian  ritual  was  intended  for  the  vul- 
gar. The  most  prominent  of  the  IJieological 
treatises  is  the  "  Book  of  tbe  Dead,"  also  called 
the  "  Funeral  RitDsl."  The  earliest  known 
copy  is  in  hieratio  writing  of  the  Qldest  type, 
and  was  found  in  the  tomb  of  a  queen  of  the 
nth  dynasty,  which  can  hardly  be  placed  later 
than  8000  B.  C.  The  sense  of  certain  ohaptera 
had  already  become  obaoare  to  the  wntem, 
who  odd  many  notes  and  rubrics,  and  some- 
timea  another  reading ;  thns  it  contains  another 
version  of  the  94th  chapter,  ascrilied  to  King 
Menkera  of  the  4th  dynasty.  The  lateat  copy 
is  of  the  2d  eeutury  A.  D.,  and  ia  a  demotio 
papynu  written  in  pare  Coptic.  It  oonsista, 
in  its  complete  state,  of  166  chapters,  many  of 
which  were  added  in  the  days  of  the  new  em- 
pire, or  about  1600  B.  0.,  and  perhaps  as  late  as 
the  time  of  Psammetilc.  The  main  body  of  the 
work  is  oniform  throughout,  and  gives  a  mys- 
tical account  of  tbe  adventures  of  the  aoul  aiter 
death,  and  directions  how  by  the  nse  of  theolo- 
gical knowledge,  as  being  able  to  recite  the 
names  and  titles  of  innumerable  gods,  the  soul 
COD  Id  reach  the  hail  of  Osiris.  Ilereit  was  tobe 
judged  by  Osiris  and  the  42  assessors,  who  tuok 
cognJEanoe  of  the  42  mortal  sins.  It  was  prob- 
ably from  some  confoaed  report  of  this  chapter 
of  the  ritual  that  Diodorus  was  led  to  state, 
what  is  often  repeated  in  modern  books,  that 
the  Egyptians  held  trial  over  their  dead  before 
huriaL  Tbe  soul  was  sent,  after  a  successful 
examination,  to  the  abode  of  the  sun,  to  live  in 
blessedness.  Almoat  every  museum  in  Europe 
has  specimens  of  the  ritual,  and  many  have 

Eabliahed  facsimiles  of  it.  A  complete  trans- 
itjoo,  by  Dr.  Birch,  may  be  fonnd  in  the  6th 
volume  of  the  Sd  edition  of  Bansen's  "  Egypt's 
Place  in  Universal  History  "  (London,  186T). 
The  beat  editions  of  the  whole  test  are  Lep- 
sius'a  TodUnbueh  (Leipsic,  1842),  from  a  Turin 
copy  in  linear  hieroglyphics;  De  Rough's  Ri- 
tuel  funiraira  (Paris,  1861-5),  in  hieratic; 
and  a  collection  of  the  most  important  t^ita 
in  LepMoa's  AtltetU  TexU  de*  altdffj/ptUch^n 
Tadlenbae/i*  (Berlin,  I86T).  The  preparation 
of  these  books  of  the  dead  seems  to  have  been 
a  regular  trade  with  the  Egyptian  priests. 
They  were  written  and  illustrated  in  various 
styles,  proportioned  to  the  rank  of  the  deceased 
or  to  the  price  which  his  relatives  chose  to  pay, 
and  they  were  placed  in  the  coffin  with  tbe 
dead.    As  tlie  hooka  were  to  be  sealed  up,  and 


not  to  be  read,  or  seen  a^ain  by  tbe  relatives, 
they  ore  often  written  with  the  greatest  care- 
lessness, and  are  full  of  omissions  and  groes 
faults  in  orthography.  They  seem  to  have 
been  kept  ready  made,  for  the  name  of  tbe  de- 
ceased appears  in  different  ink  and  handwriting 
from  the  rest  of  the  book,  and  appears  to  have 
l)een  inserted  in  a  blank  left  for  tbe  purpose. 
The  only  other  kind  of  composition  which  can 
be  stricUy  classed  as  theological  are  tbe  treatises 
describing  the  metamorphoses  of  tJie  gods,  and 
the  lamentations  of  Isis,  found  in  tbe  tombs  of 
priests  and  priestesses;  but  these  books  are  so 
replete  with  allegories  that  it  is  almost  impQ»- 
uble  to  discover  their  meaning.  To  this  daaa 
belong  also  the  myths  in  the  Ptolemaic  temple*, 
and  it  ia  believed  that  when  the  immense^ro- 
fusion  of  pictures  found  at  Edfoo,  Esne,  Qen- 
derah,  and  other  ench  temples  are  collected  and 
deciphered,  tbe  obscurities  of  the  ritual  will  be 
greatly  diminished.  They  explain  snch  mytlil 
aathat  of  the  winged  disic,  or  the  adventures  of 
Horns  in  avenging  his  father  Osiris,  and  poeaea 
occasional  historical  alludons  of  great  value. 
Some  of  those  texts  are  given  in  Brugseh's  Du 
gefiugeltt  Sonn^uchtibe  (berVia,  18T0),  andNa- 
ville's  Ttxte*  rtlatift  au  mythe  d'Horu»  (Paris, 
1870).  The  devotional  treatises  mainly  consist 
of  hymns,  some  of  which  are  addressed  to  the 
sun  or  to  tbe  god  of  Egypt  considered  as  such, 
andabound  inloftyonapcresentiment.  Trans- 
lations of  such  hymns  are  scattered  among 
the  archaological,  phiiulogieal,  and  oriental  re- 
views; some  may  oe  fonnd  in  Chabas's  Paity- 
rat  magifMe  Sdrru  (Cb&lons,  1861)  and  Has- 
pero'e  ff^mne  au  MU  (Paris,  1868).  The  ethi- 
cal treatises  are  in  part  in  the  form  of  regular 
moral  essays,  either  in  a  connected  discourse 
or  in  di^ointed  proverbs ;  partiy  in  an  episto- 
lary form,  under  tbe  garb  of  a  private  letter 
from  a  teacher  to  his  pupil,  but  evidently  In- 
t«nded  for  general  nae;  and  alM  in  the  form 
of  dialogue.  The  oldest  hieratic  book  which 
wo  possess  is  tie  moral  treatise  of  Prince  Ptab- 
hotep,  and  the  copy  of  it,  called  the  Prisae 
papyms,  may  have  been  prepared  as  late  as  tbe 
11th  dynasty;  buttiie  author  speaks  of  him- 
self as  having  reached  a  ripe  old  age  under 
Assa,  the  last  king  of  the  IGth  itynasty.  The 
collection  of  proverbs  in  the  Leyden  papyri, 
which  is  of  the  Ramesid  era,  and  the  instmo* 
tious  of  a  demotio  papyrus  in  the  Paris  library, 
dating  from  the  Ptolemies,  differ  in  no  funda- 
tnental  point  fW)m  the  ancient  treatise,  and  do 
not  even  show  a  development.  They  ennme- 
rate  and  ei^ointhe  same  private  and  social 
qnalities  which  are  new  thought  to  make  a'man 
respectable.  Prognients  of  Ptah-hotep's  moral 
disconrse  have  been  translated  by  DOmichen 
in  Der  AegyptitcheFeUenttmptlvl>l^Ahu■Sim• 
Jlfl  (Berlin,  1869),  and  by  Lauth  in  his  Moiet  dtr 
£^(l«r  (Munich,  1868).  The  proverbial  precepts 
of  the  demotio  treatiaes  are  ^ven  in  tbe  if«eu<tl 
dt  travaux  rtlat\f*  A  la  philologU  egyptienn« 
rf(M«yri<nn«(Paris,18J0).  The  mori  philoso- 
phy ci  one  oftheLeydenpapyrispeatuinpara- 
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blefl,aiid  explaiDB  its  truths  bj  the  aid  of  meta- 
phors from  common  life.  A  tranBlaiion  of  it 
Is  ghea  in  Leemaus'B  MonumenU  du  mutit 
d'antiquita  det  Pay»-Ba»  (Leyden,  1889-'e4). 
The  instructiooB  convejed  in  ietters  moetlj  con- 
cern particniar  cases,  aod  recommend  special 
{irofeaaions;  and  being  all  the  compontions  of 
iterarj  men,  they  naturally  I^Q'^  their  own  oc- 
cnpation  as  the  highest.  The  Sallier  papyri  in 
the  British  museam  tnmish  the  best  specimenB 
of  the«e  epistolary  treatises.  There  ore  trans- 
lations of  them  by  Prof.  Goodwin  in  the  "  Cam- 
bridge Essays"  for  1858. — The  ma^cal  litera- 
tore  has  come  down  to  us  in  many  specimens. 
They  are  preserved  in  the  papyms  of  Mr.  Har- 
ris, nhich  Chabas  has  translated,  and  in  the 
Ramesid  papyri  and  demotic  fr^inenta  of  tiie 
Leyden  and  Paris  museums.  The  principles 
adopted  in  the  magio  ceremonies  of  the  Egyp- 
tians were  nniform.  There  is  first  a  mention 
of  a  mythological  event,  generally  relating  to 
some  of  the  conSiots  between  OBiris  and  Set, 
or  the  good  and  evil  powers  in  nature  \  second^ 
ly,  the  conjurer  identifies  himself  with  a  deity 
whose  powers  and  attributes  he  assnraes  by 
means  of  incantation ;  lastly,  injunctions  and 
threats  against  the  objects  to  be  conjnred. 
People  in  almost  every  condition  of  life  appear 
to  have  songht  assistance  from  magic,  and  nn- 
merouB  little  rolls  of  papyms  inscribed  with 
magic  formnlss  have  been  fonnd,  which  were 
need  as  amulets  to  protect  the  wearer  from 
sickness  or  death. — The  medical  papyri,  or  pre- 
scriptions of  the  old  Egyptians,  are  described 
by  Bnigsch  in  his  Ueher  die  meditiniiehen 
KeniitnUte  der  alien  Aegypter  (1858),  and  in 
his  Notice  riieojinee  (Tun  traitS  medical,  &c. 
(Leipsio,  1868),  reprinted  from  the  second  rol- 
nme  of  his  Reeueil  de  monument*  (Leipsic, 
185S);  by  Chabas  in  his  Melanget  e^ptolo- 
giqua{yo\.  i.);  and  by  Birch  in  Lepsius's  Zeit- 
teKr\ft  for  1871.  The  most  remarkable  is  the 
papyrus  of  Berlin,  which  states  .that  it  was 
discovered  rolled  up  in  a  case,  under  the  feet 
of  an  AnubiB  in  the  town  of  Sekhem,  in  the 
days  of  Tet  (or  Thoth),  after  whose  death  it 
was  transmitted  to  King  Sent,  and  was  then 
restored  to  the  feet  of  the  statue.  King  Sent 
belonged  to  the  2d  dynasty,  and  if  the  treatise 
was  old  in  his  day,  Manetho's  statement  that 
the  second  king  of  Egypt,  the  successor  of 
Menes,  composed  works  on  anatomy,  is  more 
than  probable.  These  data  remove  the  origin 
of  medicine  among  the  Egyptians  to  a  time 
long  prorions  to  SOOO  B.  C.  The  contents  of 
this  papyms  give  a  kind  of  anatomy  of  the 
human  body,  and  a  number  of  remedies,  which 
were  generally  to  be  token  internally,  and 
consisted  of  carefully  proportioned  prescrip- 
tions, in  which  the  mUk  of  various  animals, 
honey,  salt,  and  vinegar  play  a  prominent  part. 
There  are  also  directions  for  the  application  of 
raw  fiesh,  lard,  and  ammonia,  and  prescriptions 
of  draughts,  unguents,  and  ii^ections.  Notice- 
able is  the  entire  absence  of  charms  and  super- 
stitious observances  in  administering  medicines, 
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and  the  attempts  at  rational  treatment  bx 
surpass  the  medical  literatore  of  the  early 
Greeks.  Lat«r  documents  are  of  inferior  sci- 
entific value,  and  they  contun  a  great  deal  of 
magic  and  incantation,  although  the  remedies 
are  prescribed  for  the  most  part  separately 
from  them.  But  the  docnments  are  so  few 
tltat  we  may  have  recovered  accidentally  a 
higher  order  of  treatise  from  the  earlier^  and 
inferior  kinds  from  the  later  period  of  Kgyp- 
tJan  history.  The  demotio  papyrus  repeats 
the  same  technical  terms  for  remedies,  bat 
shows  a  smalt  proportion  of  honest  prescrip- 
tions ;  and  love  philtres,  which  turn  the  love 
of  women  toward  their  husbands  and  lovera, 
and  not  the  opposite,  as  generally  told  by  clu- 
sioal  authors,  play  a  great  part  in  it.  The  Cop- 
tic period  furnishes  a  fragment  treating  of  skin 
diseases,  one  of  the  most  prevalent  and  perma- 
nent plagues  of  Egypt.  It  is  a  small  portion  of 
a  large  work,  as  the  prescriptions  preserved 
are  called  the  ISStb  chapter ;  they  consist  of 
potions,  baths,  and  unguents. — The  scieatitio 
treatises  show,  especially  in  a  docnment  be- 
longing to  the  old  empire,  and  now  preserved 
in  the  Berlin  mnseum,  that  the  Egyptians  were 
acquainted  with  the  tme  motion  of'the  plan- 
ets, including  that  of  the  earth.  Among  the 
Rhind  papyri  in  the  British  musenm,  there  is 
one  called  the  geometric  papyrus,  of  which  Jlr. 
Birch  has  published  a  short  description  in  Lep- 
sius's ZeiUdtrift  for  lSf!8.  The  age  is  given 
as  the  20th  dynasty,  or  about  1100  B.  O.  The 
treatise  proceeds  in  regular  propositions,  sta- 
ting the  questions  with  "  Suppose,"  and  the 
answers  with  "  Therefore  "  or  "  It  follows."  It 
is  chiefly  concerned  with  mensuration,  the  mea- 
suring of  fields,  and  the  estimating  of  the  polid 
contents  of  pyramids;  its  title  reads,  "Prin- 
ciple of  arriving  at  the  Knowledge  of  Qnasti- 
ties,  and  of  solving  all  Secrets  which  are  in 
the  Nature  of  Things."  The  area  to  be  mea- 
sured is  divided  into  parallelograms  or  isosceles 
triangles,  and  the  lengths  of  the  sides  are  gen- 
erally given  in  the  stAtement  of  the  question. 
— Epistolary  correspondence  is,  like  the  solar 
hymns,  one  of  the  best  known  and  most  per- 
fectly understood  branches  of  Egyptian  litera- 
ture. From  the  Bamesid  era,  which  was  un- 
doubtedly the  most  bterary  of  all,  we  have  about 
80  letters  on  various  subjects,  from  different 
seribes,ofwhoin  thenaroesof  ISare  preserved, 
and  they  ore  mere  specimens  of  style  and  illus- 
trations of  manners.  There  are  about  20  let- 
ters in  different  papyri  of  the  Iieyden  coUeo- 
tion,  but  ea  some  of  them  seem  to  have  been 
prepared  for  transmisuon,  they  cannot  well  be 
considered  as  specimens  of  literature.  The 
most  important  collection  is  that  in  the  Sallier 
and  Anastasi  papyri  of  the  British  museum, 
and  consists  of  68  letters,  of  which  a  few  are 
duplicates.  The  collection  was  made  by  three 
scribes,  about  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  and  their 
names  are  Pentaur,  Pinehso,  and  Enna. — The 
fictitious  writing  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  is 
represented  by  tw  o  valuable  and  toleraoly  com- 
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plete  relica:  "The  Tale  of  the  Two  Brothera," 
contained  in  the  duoument  kaown  as  the  D'Or- 
bmey  popjms  of  tlie  British  musoDTn,  and  first 
deKribedbjDe  RougS,  aad  "The  Romance  of 
Setna,"  reoentJy  discovered  in  the  tomb  of 
a  Coptic  monk  hj  Brngsch,  who  famished  a. 
translation  of  it  in  the  Revue  areheologique  for 
1867,  The  former  was  written  by  the  scribe 
Enna,  and  evidently  intended  for  the  amuse- 
ment or  instraction  of  one  of  the  royal  princes, 
whose  Dame  is  mentioned  in  the  last  chap- 
ter. One  of  the  most  striliing  features  of  this 
rotnasce  is  the  low  moral  tone  of  the  women 
introduced,  and  the  blunt  realism  exhtbit«d  in 
their  life  and  langaage.  Other  documents  of 
the  same  period  show  that  the  Egyptian  ladiea 
held  a  far  higher  position  than  is  here  implied. 
Onr  demotic  copy  of  the  "  Romance  of  Setna  " 
was  written  in  the  2d  or  8d  century  B.  0. 
The  story  turns  npon  the  danger  of  acquiring 
possession  of  the'  sacred  books  without  a  clear 
right  and  great  prec&ntion ;  but  the  opening 
of  the  story  and  its  date  and  anperscription 
are  missing.  The  epics  and  bit^praphical 
sketches,  eiclnding  here  the  sepulchral  monu- 
ments, which  are  of  greater  value  to  history 
than  to  literatnre,  consist  of  a  number  of  nar' 
rations  of  personal  adventure  in  war  or  travel, 
and  are  distingoished  by  special  efiTorts  at  the 
graces  of  style.  Prominent  among  them  is  the 
epic  of  Pentaur,  on  the  achievements  of  Rame- 
ses  II.  in  his  war  against  the  Eheta.  This 
poern,  which  has  been  called  the  Egyptian 
Iliad,  was  very  popular  and  widely  known,  and 
several  copies  of  it  are  in  existence.  Con- 
sidering that  it  is  several  centuries  older  than 
the  Greek  Iliad,  It  deserves  admiration  for  the 
rapid  narration  of  the  antecedents  and  conse- 
quents of  the  great  scene  in  order  Ut  preserve 
it  as  the  most  prominent  and  central  picture 
of  the  poem.  Translations  of  it  are  given  by 
Prof.  Goodwin  in  the  "  Cambridge  Essays,"  and 
hyDe  Roog4  in  the  Reeueilde  travauxrelat^t 
A  la  philalogie  igyptienjie.  The  bit^raphioal 
sketch  of  Hohar  has  been  called  the  Odyssey, 
by  way  of  contrast  with  the  preceding.  The 
OBthor  gives  an  account  of  the  journey  of  Mo- 
har,  evidently  a  high  official,  through  Syria 
and  Palestine,  gathered  tram  the  correspon- 
dence or  diary  which  the  latter  had  sent  to 
bim.  This  papyros,  in  the  Anastasi  collection 
of  the  Britiui  museum,  has  been  translated  by 
CUiabas,  under  tlie  title  of  Voyage  cPvn  £igyp- 
tien  (Berlin,  1868),  by  Goodwin,  and  by  Lanth 
in  the  appendix  of  his  book  Mou*  dtr  Ebrder; 
and  the  last  named  anthor  endeavors  to  estab- 
lish that  the  person  spoken  of  in  the  document 
wfts  Moses  tiirasetf,  while  Brugsoh  and  De 
RougS  believe  that  the  journey  is  not  real,  but 
only  intended  to  furnish  an  entertaining  de- 
scription of  the  lands  spoken  of.  The  satirical 
writings  and  beast  fables  of  the  Egyptians 
caricature  the  foibles  of  all  classes,  and  do  not 
even  spare  the  sacred  person  of  the  king. 
They  are  often  illustrated  with  satirical  pic- 
tures In  mimicry  of  the  Pharaohs  and  their 
TOU  TL — Bl 
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courts.  One  such,  known  as  the  satirical  pa- 
pyrus of  Turin,  has  been  published  with  the 
caricatures  in  Lepsins's  Atuwahl.  —  Besides 
these  numerous  specimens  of  a  strictly  literary 
nature,  a  large  amount  of  Judicial  documentB, 
as  petitions,  processes  at  law,  judgments,  de- 
crees, and  treaties,  has  also  been  recovered. 
Id  .the  chronolf^cal  documents,  history  is 
computed  after  the  manner  of  early  nations  by 
a  list  of  kings  and  priests;  and  without  dwell- 
ing upon  their  historical  value,  we  owe  to 
them  the  whole  of  our  knowledge  of  the  Egyp- 
tian language,  a^  the  decipherment  of  some 
proper  names  mentioned  in  them  furnished  the 
first  clue  to  the  reading  of  hieroglyphics. 

EHNINGEB,  J«tB  Whett«i,  an  American  artist, 
bom  in  New  York,  July  22,  J837.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Oolumhia  college  in  I84T,  and  in  1848 
-'9  he  was  a  pupil  of  Couture  in  Paris.  His 
first  oil  painting,  "Peter  Stnyvesant"  (18G0), 
the  sul^ect  of  which  was  taken  fVom  "Enick' 
erbocker's  History  of  New  York,"  was  en- 
graved by  the  American  art  union.  Among 
his  best  works  are  "  Love  me,  love  my  Horse," 
"The  Sword,"  "The  Foray,"  the  landscape  of 
which  is  by  Mignot,  "  Lady  Jane  Grey,"  and 
Art  Ctlare  Artem.  He  has  also  nrodoced  a 
series  of  etchings  illustrating  Hood's  "Bridge 
of  Sigbs,"  published  in  1849,  another  on  snb- 
jects  from  Irving's  story  of  "  Dolph  Heyli- 
ger"  (1860),  eight  illustrationa  of  Longfellow's 
"Uiles  Standish"  (1658),  and  various  other 
works  of  the  kind, 

EHBEKBEtG,  CfeiMlam  GsttMed,  a  German 
naturalist,  bom  at  Delitzsch,  April  19,  1795. 
He  was  educated  at  Leipsio  and  Berlin.  In 
1818  ho  published  Syha  Myeologiea  Beroli' 
nenim,  in  which  he  described  62  new  species 
of  cryptogamous  plants.  In  1820  he  visited 
Egypt,  Nubia,  and  Arabia,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Berlin  academy  of  sciences,  and  continued 
his  scientific  colorations  in  tbose  countries 
for  six  years.  On  his  return  to  Berlin  he  was 
appointed  extraordinary  professor  of  medicine. 
In  1B29  he  accompanied  Humboldt  to  the  Ural 
mountains  and  central  Asia.  In  1842  he  was 
elected  permanent  secretary  of  the  academy, 
and  in  1847  was  appointed  to  a  regular  pro- 
fessorship. The  scientific  results  of  his  obser- 
vations in  Africa  are  oontuned  in  Syrabota 
phytiea  Mammaliumf  Anium,  InteeUmim  »t 
AnimaliumSvertebratorum  (BaTlin,l828-'3S); 
Die  KorallenthieTe  dee  Rotfien  Meerei  (1834); 
and  JHe  Aialephen  de*  Rothen  Meeref  (1836). 
He  engaged  in  the  investigation  of  infnsoria, 
and  arrived  at  results  of  the  greatest  value, 
which  were  presented  in  various  publications, 
the  most  complete  of  which  is  Dte  I')\fueion»- 
thierehen  alt  nollkommtns  Organwmen  (with 
S4  plates,  Leipsio,  1S88).  He  discovered  fos^l 
infusoria,  showed  the  similarity  of  their  phe- 
nomena in  difiTerent  parts  of  the  world,  and 
published  on  this  subject  IHe  fottilen  Ii^neo- 
rien  wid  die  lebeiidige  DaTomerde  (18S7) ;  Die 
BUdung  dee  eumpSiteAen,  lihytehen  find  vra- 
lieehen  Kreidefetien*  vnd  EreidemwgeU  avt 
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mihv»h>mt^en  Oryanitmen  (18Zi);  and  eepe- 

eiaily  MitTogeologU  {18G4).  For  Bome  account 
of  bis  discoveries  nod  classification,  s«e  Ani- 
UALCULES.  Among  his  works  on  otiier  Bob- 
jects  is  Ueber  die  naluneiuenteluiftlich  vad 
fiiedietni*eh  Dolliff  unhegrundete  Ftireht  tor 
kdrperlioktr  Enthr^ung  d&r  Volker  dureh 
die  fartHhrntende  Gei*U*«ntfe\ektlung  (Ber- 
lin, 1842).  His  latest  publication  is  Mikrogeo- 
logiiehe  Stvdien,  alt  Ztitamm«n/a*titTtjf  seiner 
Btobaehtujigea  dee  kleirutm  Lgben*  dar  Mee- 
rettUfgriind*  allar  Ztmen  tind  Hber  deiten  geo- 
logitchen  Einjium  (Berlin,  1872). 

EBSENBBEITBTiaN  (i.  e.,  the  broad  atone  of 
bonor),  a  town  of  Prussia,  on  tbe  riglit  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  oppoMte  Coblentz,  with  which 
it  is  connected  bj bridges;  pop.  in  1871,  2,n04, 
exclnsive  of  the  garrison.  It  is  situated  at 
the  foot  of  a  rocky  height,  npon  which  is  the 
fortress.  The  fortress  of  Ehrenbreitst«in  waa 
probably  fbanded  by  the  Romans  under  the 
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town  of  Saxony,  near  th« 
right  bank  of  tbe  Hnlde,  16  m.  S.  E.  of  Zwick- 
au; pop.  Id  tSTl,  6,383.  It  baa  mannfacto- 
ries  of  mnslin,  lace,  chemicals,  and  tobacco; 
and  in  tJie  vicinity  are  seTerel  tin  mines,  to 
which  tbe  town  owed  its  foundation  in  th« 
12tb  century. 

EICHENDOKFF,  JMcph  Kari  BtM^M,  baron, 
a  German  autbor,  bom  near  Ratibor,  Upper 
Silesia,  Dec.  10,  IT88,  died  at  Neisse,  Nov.  26, 
1857.  He  fought  as  a  volunteer  in  tbe  last 
campaigns  against  Napoleon  I.,  and  held  various 
offices  under  the  Prussian  government,  retiring 
iu  1644.  He  was  a  representative  of  the  ro- 
mantic school,  wrote  many  fine  poems,  novels, 
and  plavH,  and  translated  Don  Jnan  Mannel's 
El  eonde  de  Lvcaiurr  (Berlin,  1824)  and  Calde- 
ron's  religious  plays  (3  vols.,  Stattitart,  1648- 
'G5).  Among  his  critico-historical  writings 
are  Der  deuUche  Roman  det  18.  Jiihrhunderti 
in  teinem  Verhdltnima  lum  ChrieUnthum 
(ISGl),  and  GeaehUhU 
der  poetitchen  Litera- 
.^-.-^^  tar  DevUehlandi  (1 866). 

=T?^--  -""  The  4th  edition  of  his 

poetry  and  of  his  most 
popolar  novel,  Atu  dem 
LmenHnet  Taugeniektt, 
appeared    in  Berlin  in 


emperor  Jnlion,  was  rebuilt  in  the  12th  cen- 
tury by  Hermann,  archbishop  of  Treves,  and 
became  of  great  strategical  importance  during 
the  thirty  years'  war.  The  French  under 
Karshal  BoufSers,  aided  by  Vanban,  in  vain 
besieged  it  in  1688.  They  assailed  it  again  at 
the  end  of  the  following  century,  but  gained 
possession  of  it  (January,  179'J)  only  ^ler  a 
wege  of  14  months,  and  after  reducing  the 
garrison  to  starvation.  In  1801  they  blew  np 
its  defences,  but  the  fortress  was  subsequent- 
ly rebuilt  by  Prussia.  ■  The  works  will  lodge 
100,000  men,  yet  a  garrison  of  6,000  is  deemed 
sufficient  to  defend  them.  The  magazines  are 
capable  of  containing  provisions  for  8.000  men 
for  ten  years.  The  escarped  rocks  and  steep 
slopes  on  three  sides  of  the  fortress  seem  im- 
prBfniable.  The  platform  on  the  top  of  the 
rock  serves  as  a  parade  gronnd.  and  covers 
vast  arched  cialerns  capable  of  holding  a  three 
years'  supply  of  water,  which  is  obtained 
from  springs  without  tbe  walls. 


GMtltM,  a  German 
scholar,  born  at  Ddren- 
zimmem,  in  the  prin- 
cipality of  Hohenlobe- 
Oehringen,  OcL  16, 
1752,  died  in  Guttingen, 
June  2G,  1827.  He  stud- 
ied theology  at  Gotdn- 
gen,  in  1T76  was  elected 
professor  of  oriental  lan- 
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of  Jena,  and 
was  called  to  tne  same 
office  at  G6ttingen,  where  he  taught  till  near 
his  death.  He  Brat  proved  tlie  extent  of  his 
learning  by  treatisee  on  the  commerce  of  the 
East  Indies  prior  to  the  time  of  Mohammed, 
and  on  the  ancient  history  of  the  Arabs.  At 
GOttingen  he  devoted  himself  especially  to 
Biblical  criticism,  and  published  EeptrUiriatn 
/ur  iibtiteha  und  morgenldjtdiie&e  Literatur 
(18  vols.,  Leipsic,  1777-'88),  and  the  Allge- 
meine  Bibliothek  der  iibliseken  Literatur  (10 
vols.,  1787-1801),  which  he  prepared  in  con- 
nection with  other  learned  men.  He  was 
especially  intlnential  in  founding  the  interpre- 
tation of  ibe  Scriptures  on  a  knowledgoof 
Biblical  antiquity  and  oriental  modes  of  thonglit 
by  his  introductions  to  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments, aud  his  works  ou  tbe  Hebrew  pro- 
phets and  on  the  Apocalypse,  besides  many 
valuable  papers  in  periodical  works.  Having 
conceived  the  plan  of  a  full  history  of  all 
branches  of  intellectual  culture  in  Europe 
since  the  revival  of  letters,  lie  associated  him- 
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self  with  severs]  scholars,  aod  compowd,  m  an 
introdnctiun,  the  Qaehiehte  der  LiUratur  ton 
ihrem  Anfange  bit  atff  die  rituttten  Zeiten  (6 
ToU.,  GSttingen,  1805-'12).  Among  his  other 
vritingB  are  Vrgetchiehte  (edited  hj  Gnbler,  2 
vols.,  lTSO-'93),  in  which  he  examined  the 
Uosaio  records  of  the  creation  and  fall ;  and 
works  OS  the  French  revolution  (1T9T),  on 
ancient  histor;  (2  vols.,  ISll-'lS),  and  on  the 
hUterj  of  the  lust  three  ceotnries  (6  vols.,  8d 
ed.,  181T-'18). — His  son  Earl  Fbibdrioh,  born 
Nov.  20,  1781,  professor  of  law  at  Berlin  and 
elsewhere,  Pmssian  state  connciQor,  Ac,  was 
the  author  of  works  on  German  law  and  his- 
toi7,  and  edited  with  Savign}'  and  others  from 

1816  to  1838  the  ZHUehrift  jUr  gMeMehtlieh« 
lUehUmitejuchaft.     Ha  died  JqIj  4,  18G4. 

ElCHniDT,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  on  the  river 
AltmQhl,  56  m.  N.  N.  W.  of  Munich  j  pop.  in 
1871,  7,011.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop  and  has 
•evers]  schools  and  hospitals.  Its  mannbotnres 
are  chieSy  woollen  and  cotton  fabrics,  iron  and 
Stone  ware,  and  beer.  The  meet  remarkable 
public  baildingB  are  the  castle,  the  conncil 
house,  and  the  cathedral,  a  fine  Gothic  edifice. 
The  castle  of  Wilibald.>)bnrg,  which  overlooks 
the  town  from  a  height  of  1.200  ft.,  was  for- 
merlj  the  residence  of  the  bishops,  and  is  now 
esed  for  barracks. — Eichst&dt  was  founded  b; 
the  Anglo-Saxon  St.  Wilibald,  created  bishop 
about  745,  whose  statne  is  in  one  of  the  pnblio 
squares.  It  inoreased  in  size  tbronj^h  the  pil- 
grimages made  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Walpurgis, 
whose  remains  were  deposited  there  in  87l, 
and  whose  ohurch  is  still  visited  annaallj'  by 
thousands  of  pilgrims.  Upon  the  death  of 
Coont  nirschbei^,  in  1305,  the  bisliopric  was 
endowed  with  his  estates,  and  afterward  it  be- 
came one  of  the  richest  foundations  of  Ger- 
many. It  was  secularized  in  1802,  and  erected 
into  a  principality,  and  in  1805  was  incorpo- 
rated into  Bavaria.    The  principality  was  in 

1817  aasigned  with  other  territory  to  Eugene 
BeauhamaJs,  duke  of  Leuchtenberf^.  It  ceased 
to  be  a  principality  in  1854.  The  present 
bishoprio  of  Eichstadt  is  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  archbishop  of  Bamberg. 

EICHWtLD,  Etwird,  a  Russian  naturalist,  bom 
at  Milan,  July  4,  1795.  He  studied  at  Berlin, 
spent  several  years  in  travel,  and  in  1628  was 
^pointed  professor  of  zoAlogy  and  midwifery 
at  Kazan.  In  1827  be  became  professor  of  zo- 
ology and  comparative  anatomy  at  Wilna.  and 
in  1838  of  mineralogy  and  zoclogy  at  St.  Pe- 
tersburg. From  lS2Ji  to  1827  he  explored  the 
Caspian  sea  and  the  Caucasus.  In  1846  he 
made  scientifio  ezonrsinns  in  the  Tyrol,  Italy. 
Sicily,  and  Algeria.  He  also  made  geological 
journeys  throngh  France,  Switzerland,  ports 
of  Russia,  and  the  Scandinavian  countries. 
Hte  numerous  works,  written  in  Latin,  Ger- 
man, French,  and  Rnssian,  relate  chiedy  to  the 
botany,  natural  history,  geology,  mineralogy, 
and  palaeontology  of  Russia. 

EIDEI,  a  river  of  northern  Qermany,  riung 
near  Kiel,  and  flowing  into  the  North  sea  not 
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far  from  Tdnning.  Its  general  course  is  W., 
and  for  a  considerable  distance  it  forms  the 
boundary  between  Schleswig  and  Holstein. 
Its  length  is  about  105  m.,  of  which  TO  are 
navigable.  With  the  aid  of  a  canal  from  Rends- 
burg  to  Kiel  Sord,  this  river  forms  a  communi- 
cation between  the  North  and  Baltic  seas. 

EIDHl  DUCK  {tomateria  molltMima,  Leach), 
one  of  Xh&fuliguUtMt  or  sea  duc)(s,  well  known 
for  the  remarkable  softness  of  its  down  and  the 
beauty  of  its  plumage,  and  common,  like  other 
arctic  species,  to  both  hemispheres.  The  bill  is 
elevated  at  the  base,  compressed  behind  the 
nostrils,  divided  in  Iront  by  an  aont«  an^e  of 
feathers.  Battened  at  the  tip,  which  is  armed 
with  a  strong,  broad,  and  hooked  nail;  the 
lamellte  are  moderate  and  far  apart ;  the  wings 
are  moderate,  pointed,  the  first  and  second 
quills  longest ;  the  tail  short  and  wedga- 
^aped;  tarai  more  than  half  ae  long  as  the 
middle  toe;  the  toes  long,  united  by  a  Aill 
web.     The  head  is  very  large,  the  neck  abort, 
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the  body  bulky  and  much  depressed;  the  feet 
are  short,  and  pla^edfar  behind.  Theplumage 
is  short,  dense,  soft,  and  blended.  The  bill  ia 
pale  grayish  yellow,  iris  brown,  feet  dingy  light 
green  with  dnsky  webs;  upper  part  of  head 
bluish  black,  with  tlie  central  part  white ;  ood- 
put,  upper  part  of  hind  neck,  and  sides  of  neck 
delicate  pale  green;  udes  of  head,  throat,  and 
neck  white;  lower  neck  and  upper  breast 
cream-colored  or  baff;  rest  of  lower  surface 
black,  as  are  the  tail  coverts  and  middle  of  the 
rump;  rest  of  upper  parts  whit«,  tlie  scapulars 
tinged  with  yellow,  except  the  secondaries, 
which  are  brownish  black,  and  the  primaries, 
grayish  brown ;  the  length  is  25  in.,  the  extent 
of  wings  42,  the  tail  H'  >>)ll  ^ ;  the  weight  is 
from  4^-  to  6^  lbs.,  greatest  in  winter.  The 
female  differs  greatly  from  the  male,  l>eing 
somewhat  smaller,  and  having  the  general 
plumage  brown  barred  with  black,  lighter  on 
the  head  and  neck ;  secondaries  and  their  cov- 
erts with  white  tips;  the  young  in  the  first 
winter  resemble  the  female.  The  eider  is  rare- 
ly seen  sonth  of  New  York ;  east  of  Boston  It 
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is  more  and  more  ftbandeiit  as  the  latitDda  in- 
crettsee.  ThoasandB  of  ptura  breed  and  pasa  tbe 
anintner  in  Labrador,  where  the^  are  called  eea 
diicbB,a  Dsme  also  given  to  otber  apeciea;  the; 
there  begin  to  make  their  nests  about  the  last 
of  Uay,  amid  tbe  grass  and  low  boshes,  and  in 
sheltered  places  among  the  rocks ;  man/  nests 
are  found  near  together,  made  of  seaweed, 
moas,  and  twigs,  each  containing  from  five  to 
seven  eggs,  about  8  in.  long,  of  a  pale  olive 
green ;  the  eggs  are  considered  great  delicacies 
by  the  fishermen.  When  the  eggs  are  laid,  the 
female  plucks  the  down  from  her  breast,  and 
places  it  nnder  and  around  tbcm,  and  when  in- 
cabation  commences  the  male  leaves  her  to 
take  care  of  her  eggs  and  herself;  when  she 

3 nits  the  neat  in  search  of  food,  she  polls  the 
own  over  the  eggs ;  she  leads  the  jottng  to 
the  water,  or  carries  them  thither  in  her  bill, 
t^achesthemtodivefor  food,  and  protects  them 
from  their  worst  enemies,  the  blaok-baolced 
gnlls ;  b;  the  Ist  of  Angnst  old  and  joang  are 
moving  southward.  In  manjr  places  the  nests 
are  robbed  by  man  of  both  down  and  eggs, 
when  the  female  seeks  another  male,  and  lays  a 
second  time  with  the  usual  quantity  of  down ; 
if  again  disturbed,  she  will  try  a  third  time, 
the  down  being  supplied  from  the  breast  of 
the  male.  The  nnnecessary  destmction  of  tbe 
birds  by  the  e^^ers  of  Labrador  has  nearly 
destroyed  the  trade,  and  driven  them  fur- 
ther north.  The  down  of  a  nest,  though  bnlky 
enough  to  fill  a  hat,  when  cleared  of  grass  and 
twigsrarolj  weighs  more  than  an  ounce,  though 
an  instance  has  been  related  In  which  the  quan- 
tity obtained  the  first  time  from  a  single  nest 
is  said  to  have  weighed  half  a  pound;  when 
properly  cleaned  it  is  worth  from  IZt.  to  14«. 
per  lb.  for  the  English  market.     So  highly  is  it 

C'sed  for  warmth  and  lightness,  that  in  Tce- 
d  and  Norway  the  districts  resorted  to  by 
the  duck  are  valuable  property,  and  are  strict- 
ly preserved.  The  Icelanders  make  artificial 
islands  by  cutting  off  projecting  points  from 
tbe  mainland,  sncn  spots  being  more  attractive 
to  tbe  birds  from  their  seclusion  than  the  main- 
land itself.  Eiders  fly  rapidly,  steadily,  and 
generally  near  the  water,  rarely  more  than  a 
mile  from  tbe  shore;  they  are  very  eitpert  di- 
vers, descending  several  fathoms,  and  remaining 
long  nnder  water ;  their  food  consists  of  Crusta- 
cea, mollusks,  and  the  roe  of  fishes ;  the  giz- 
zard is  large  and  muscular;  they  are  rarely 
seen  inland,  unless  driven  in  by  storms.  They 
are  sliy,  and  difficult  to  kill ;  the  flesh  of  the 
young  and  females  is  said  to  be  well  flavored, 
but  diat  of  the  males  is  tough  and  fishy,  and 
rarely  eaten.  The  common  eider  has  been 
reared  in  captivity,  becoming  as  gentle  and 
tame  as  the  domestic  duck,  with  which  it 
readily  associates ;  from  its  eminently  social 
disposition,  it  would  doubtless  be  a  valuable 
acquisition  in  a  domesticated  state,  forjts  feath- 
«rsand down,  for  its  eggs,  and  even forita flesh. 
— The  king  eider  0.  tpeelabilU,  Leach)  is 
handsomer  than  the  preceding,  and  like  it  is  an 
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inhabitant  of  the  higher  latitudes  of  botli  con- 
tinents. The  bill  of  tlie  male  is  yellowish,  tbe 
uppermandible  having  at  the  base  a  soft,  com- 
pressed, orange-colored  substance,  extending 
upon  the  forehead ;  tbe  front  is  covered  vith 
short  black  feathers;  the  general  shape  is  like 
that  of  the  common  eider,  and  the  character 
of  tbe  plumage  the  same.  The  iris  is  bright 
yellow,  feet  dull  orange  with  the  webs  dusky ; 
the  bead  is  bluish  gray,  darkest  behind ;  the 
sides  of  the  head  pale  bluish  gre«n ;  a  black 
spot  below  the  eye,  and  two  linea  of  the  same 
color  on  the  throat ;  fore  neck  cream-col- 
ored ;  the  sides  and  posterior  part,  with  a  patch 
on  the  wings,  and  one  on  each  side  of  the 
rump,  white;  lower  plumage  blackish  brown; 
posterior  port  of  back,  scapulars,  larger  wing 
coverts,  and  secondaries  brownish  black,  the 
latter  with  agreenish  gloss;  primaries  and  tail 
blackish  brown ;  the  size  is  about  that  of  the 
other  speoies.    The  female  is  qnite  different, 
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having  the  head  grayish  yellow,  with  small 
brownish  black  lines,  tiie  scapulars  with  brown- 
ish red  margins,  the  general  color  of  the  lower 
parts  pale  yellowish  brown,  and  the  quills  and 
tail  deep  grayish  brown ;  tbe  feathers  of  the 
lower  neck,  breast,  sides,  and  lower  tail  coverts 
with  a  centre  and  margin  of  brownish  black. 
The  king  eider  is  not  often  seen  in  tbe  Uni- 
ted States,  breeding  further  north  than  the 
common  eider ;  its  habits  resemble  those 
of  the  latter  species;  its  home  is  the  eea, 
the  land  being  visited  only  in  the  breeding 
season;  its  down  is  valuable  ;  thee^^  are  about 
2^  in.  long,  of  a  dull  greenish  color. 

EUiDOH  HILU,  a  group  of  hills  in  Boxbnrgh- 
shire,  Scotland,  consisting  of  three  conical 
peaks,  tbe  highest  of  which  has  an  elevation 
of  about  1,350  ft.  At  their  foot  on  the  north 
is  tbe  town  of  Melr0!>e.  From  their  summits 
a  magnificent  view  of  the  romantic  border 
scenery  of  Scotland  may  be  obtained.  There 
is  a  tradition  among  the  peasants  of  the  nesgh- 
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boring  coontry  that  these  hills  wera  origiaallf 
oce  monotain,  which  was  divided  into  three 
wpnraM  summita  by  a  demon  nnder  the  wiz- 
ard Michael  Bcott. 

EOCNBIIBC,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  prov- 
inM  of  Sazony,  14  m.  N.  E.  of  Leiprie,  on  an 
island  formed  bf  the  Molde;  pop.  in  18T1,  10,- 
135.  It  has  many  doariahing  mannfacturea, 
ohiefly  of  cotton  and  linen  goods,  ohemicals, 
and  tobacco.  It  received  its  name  from  the 
indent  castle  near  it,  which  is  mentioned  in 
tbe  loth  centary  as  a  s^t  of  the  counts  of 
llbarg,  and  as  an  important  frontier  .fortress 
igftinst  the  Wends  and  Sorba. 

EUBECK,  or  Etikeek,  a  town  of  Prassia,  in 
the  province  of  HanoTor,  on  tlie  lime,  21  m, 
N,  N.  W.  of  Gflttingen;  pop.  in  1S71,  6.189. 
It  has  manofactories  of  woollens  and  linens, 
Kveral  bleacheries  and  tanneries,  and  s  gym- 
nasium founded  by  Lather.  It  was  formerly 
the  capital  of  the  county  of  Uanafeld,  and 
was  once  prominent  among  the  military  towns 
of  the  empire,  but  the  French  destroyed  its 
walls  io  1761. 

EHBIEDELN,  or  ilHM)e%  a  village  of  Switz- 
erland, in  the  canton  of  Schwyti,  on  the  Sihl, 
aOm.  8.  E.  ofZoriohjpop.  in  1870,  7,688.    It 
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is  about  8,000  ft.  abovetheaea.  A^oiningtbe 
village  is  a  famous  Benedictine  abbey  whence 
it  derives  its  name,  founded  about  900,  at  the 
spot  where  St.  Heinrad  was '  mnrdered,  but 
several  times  rebuilt.  The  present  edifice, 
which  dotes  from  1719,  is  in  the  modem  Ital- 
ian style,  and  contains  a  museum,  a  library  of 
80,000  volumea,  and  a  marble  chapel  wherein 
is  an  image  of  the  Virgin  that  attracts  multi- 
tudes of  Roman  Catholics  from  many  parts  of 
Europe.  The  average  number  of  communi- 
cants, chiefly  from  Bwitzerlond,  Germany,  and 
Italv,  annually  exceeds  150,000.  The  yearly 
festival  ia  held  on  Sept.  14;  and  in  IBfll  the 
thousandth  anniversary  of  the  death  of  St. 
Meinrad  was  celebrated  with  great  pomp. 
Connected  with  the  abbey  are  an  ecclesiastical 
seminary,  a  gymnasium,  and  a  lyceum. 

EI8EKACH,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  grand 
duchy  of  Saie-Weimnr,  formerly  capital  of  the 
principality  of  Snite-Eisenach,  45  m.  W.  of  Wei- 
mar; pop.inl871,I8,»67.  It  is  situated  on  the 
border  of  the  Thuringian  forest,  at  the  confln- 
ence  of  the  HOrsel  with  the  Nesse,  712  ft.  above 
the  sea,  and  ia  the  chief  atation  on  the  Thurin- 
gian-Saxon  railway.  The  town  is  enclosed  br 
a  wall,  has  broad  streets  generally  paved  with 
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basalt,  and  several  remarkable  public  buildings, 
among  which  is  the  castle,  formerly  the  resi- 
dence of  the  princes  of  Eisenach.  Its  manu- 
factures are  cliiefly  woollen  and  cotton  fabrics, 
white  lead,  and  pipe  heads  of  soap  stone.  In 
its  environs  on  a  lofty  height  is  the  ancient  cas- 
tle of  Wartbui^,  once  the  reaidence  of  the  land- 
graves of  Thuringia,  celebrated  as  the  place 
vhere  the  minnesingers  contended  for  the  palm 
of  poetry,  and  as  the  asylum  where  Lather  com- 
posed his  translation  of  the  Bible.  The  "Evan- 
gelical church  conferences,"  consisting  of  repre- 


sentatives of  all  the  governments  of  Oennany 
and  of  Austria,  for  the  regulation  of  the  Prot- 
estant church  affairs  of  these  states,  have  been 
held  here  bienniaHy  since  1852. — The  ancient 
principolityof  Eisenach  was  in  1440  united  with 
Saxony.  Three  times,  in  1596, 1640,  and  1672, 
a  special  line  of  Saie-Eisenach  was  founded, 
bat  each  of  them  was  of  short  duration ;  the 
last  became  extinct  in  1741,  when  the  country 
was  united  permanently  with  Saxe- Weimar. 

EiaEHB^G,  a  town  of   Germany,   in  the 
dnchy  of  Saxe-Alt«nbQrg,  on  an  afflnent  of  the 
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Elster,  40in.  S.  W.  of  Leipsic;  pop.  In  1871, 
6,861.  It  has  a  Protestant  Ijcetun,  an  observo- 
tor;,  andmanofaotoriesof  china  ware  and  wool- 
len gooda.  An  important  trade  is  carried  on  in 
Inmber.  The  dacai  castle,  Christ!  anabnrg,  has 
a  beantifnl  cbnrcb  in  Italian  style,  built  from 
1676  to  1S92.  Id  IflTS  Eisenberg  became  the 
capital  of  the  new  sovereign  dncby  of  Saie- 
Eisenberg,  which  became  extinct  on  the  death 
of  ita  founder,  Dnke  Christian. 

QSENBDEC,  a  oountj  of  Himgat?.    See  Vab. 

EISENLOn,  inikdB  FrMriA,  a  German 
physicist,  bom  at  Pforzheim,  Jan.  1, 1709,  died 
m  Garlsmhe,  July  B,  1S72.  He  studied  at 
Heidelberg,  and  in  1819  was  appointed  teacher 
of  mathematical  and  phyacal  acienoes  at  tlie 
lycenm  of  Mannheim,  where  he  remained  till 
1640.  From  that  date  till  1866  he  was  pro- 
feasor  in  the  polyt«chmo  institute  at  Carlsrtihe. 
Bia  principal  work  is  Lehrbueh  dtr  Phytit 
(1838;  10th  edition,  1BT3). 

mSESWIAVt  (Hnn.  Kit-Mdrtan),  a  town  of 
Hungary,  on  the  slope  of  the  Leitiia  hills,  near 
the  frontier  of  Lower  Anatria,  11  in.  N.  W,  of 
Oedeubiirg;  pop.  about  8,000.  It  coasists  of 
the  town  proper,  sarrounded  by  walla,  and  of 
the  SchloBSberg,  which  formerly  belonged  to 
the  Esterlidzy  family,  and  contains  a  magnifi- 
cent palace  with  pleasure  grounds,  a  theatre, 
and  a  ch.'\pel.      The  library  is  rich  in  church 


;,  masses,  and  oratorios, 
of  Haydn's  M8S.  In  a  church  for  pilgrims  on 
a  Bo-called  Calvary  moaatain  the  remains  of 
Haydn  are  bnried, 

EISI£BEIf,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  province 
of  Safony,  18  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Halle,  on' the 
railway  from  Halle  to  Nordhansen  an^  Cosset ; 

Gp.  in  1S71,  IS,4S4.  It  oontcdns  a  castle,  and 
S  mannfactories  of  linen,  tobacco,  saltpetre, 
potash,  and  copper,  the  metal  being  largely 
mined  in  the  -vicinity.  The  portion  culled  the 
old  town  is  surrounded  with  walls.  It  is 
noted  as  the  place  where  Martin  Lather  was 
bom  and  died.  The  house  in  which  he  was 
bom  was  burned  in  1689,  bnt  that  in  which  he 
died  is  Btiii  preserved,  and  has  been  converted 
into  a  school  for  poor  children.  In  an  npper 
Story.of  the  house  several  relies  of  Lnther  are 
kept,  among  which  is  the  album  of  his  friend 
the  painter  Cranach,  who  made  the  designs  for 
his  works.     Tn  the  church  of  St.  Andrew,  the 

Sulpit  ih)m  which  Luther  preached  but  a  few 
ays  before  his  death  is  still  preserved, 
EISTEDDFODS  (from  eutedd,  to  sit),  meet- 
ings of  bards  held  in  Wales  down  to  the  time 
of  Qneen  Elizabeth.  Several  associations  have 
been  formed  in  modem  times  in  Wales  which 
hold  periodical  meetings  called  Eisteddfods,  as 
for  eiample  the  Gwvneddigion,  founded  in 
1770,  the  Cambrian,  founded  in  1818,  and  the 
Metropolitan  Cambrian  institution.  They  seek 
to  preserve  the  poems  of  the  ancient  bards,  and 
to  promote  national  feelings  hj  awarding  prizes 
for  Welsh  poems,  singing,  &c.    (Sec  Bauds.) 

EJECTHEirr  (Lat.  ejeetia  firma;  Fr.  ejeaU- 
»ien(  de  finM),  an  action  for  the  recovery  of 
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the  poaieeston  of  lands.    It  was  originally  ap- 

Elieable  to  the  case  of  a  leasee  for  years  who 
ad  been  dispossessed ;  but  by  the  legfd  fiction 
of  supposing  a  lease  to  the  imaginsry  [>erson 
John  Doe,  and  that  he  had  been  ousted  by  the 
other  imaginary  person  Richard  Roe,  it  was 
gradually  mode  the  substitute  for  the  cumbrons 
real  actions  of  the  common  law,  and  has  come 
to  be  the -common  action,  wherever  the  com- 
mon law  previula,  for  the  trial  not  merely  of 
the  right  to  possession,  but  to  the  title.  To 
maintain  the  action  ,it  is  sufficient  that  the 
plaintiff  has  a  present  legal  right  to  poaseacdon, 
whether  as  tenant  to  another  or  as  owner  of 
the  ireehold ;  and  a  previous  peacefU  posaes- 
sion  is  sofflcient  evidence  of  such  right  aa 
against  a  mere  intruder  who  shows  no  right  in 
himself.  The  legal  fictions  formerly  beliwging 
to  this  action  are  now  generally  dispensed 
with,  and  it  has  become  one  of  the  moat  simple 
and  direct  of  all  legal  proceedings. 

EKilQUNBinfi.    See  Tbeatebikbubo. 

EUTanOMK.    Bee  YnATSRiNODAs. 

EKlTiSllfOmUD.    See  YEKATEBtitooBAD. 

E&iTEBHSSLAV.    See  YasA'nmKosu.T. 

EKBjnil,  or  IkhHls  (anc.  Eg.  KhetRTain  ;  Gr. 
Chemmu  and  Panopolit),  a  town  of  Cpper 
Egypt,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile,  60  m. 
above  Sioot  and  7C  m.  below  Eenneh;  pop. 
about  10,000.  It  stands  on  the  ruins  of  one 
of  the  most  ancient  cities  in  Egypt,  the  capital 
of  the  Chemmite  nome  in  the  Thebaid,  which 
was  dedicated  to  Khom  or  Uin,  whom  the 
Greeks  identified  as  Pan.  In  the  vicinity  of 
the  modem  town  are  the  remains  of  several 
temples  and  tombs,  end  large  excavations  have 
recently  been  made  which  are  expected  to 
throw  new  light  on  the  condition  of  the  an- 
cient empire,  and  es|iecially  on  the  nature  of 
the  worehip  of  Khem,  who  is  believed  to  have 
been  a  phallic  deity.  The  place  contains  at 
present  the  finest  Coptic  church  in  Egypt,  and 
a  Coptic  and  a  Franciscan  convent.  The  in- 
habitants carry  on  a  lively  trade  in  cotton 
goods  and  agricultural  produce.  The  name  of 
the  town  issometimeiigivenaBEl-Akhmim,  and 
by  the  Copts  as  Klimim. 

EESOH,  the  most  northern  of  the  five  Philis- 
tine cities,  assigned  in  Joshua's  distribution  of 
territory  to  Judah.  The  ark  was  taken  to  Ekron 
I  after  its  capture  by  the  Phi1iatiDe«.  Beelze- 
bub was  called  the  god  of  Ekron,  and  was  here 
worshipped,  and  the  prophets  made  this  city 
the  bnrden  of  some  of  their  most  violent  de- 
nunciations, its  site  is  occnped  by  the  town 
of  Akir,  10  m,  fi-om  the  Mediterranean,  IR  m, 
S.  E.  of  Jafi'a,  and  25  m.  N.  W.  of  Jemsaluu. 
The  present  town  is  built  of  nnbnrnt  bricks; 
and  as  there  are  no  ruins,  the  ancient  city  was 
probably  Constructed  of  the  same  materials. 

iXlCABALlIS,  or  HtHsgakBta^  T»Ih  AtHh 
Banbaas,  n  Roman  emperor,  son  of  the  senator 
Varius  Marcellus  and  cousin  of  Caracalla,  bora 
in  Emesa,  Syria,  about  A,  D.  20B,  killed  in 
Rome  in  222.  He  has  been  called  the  Bar- 
danapoloa  of  Rome.     While  yet  a  child  he 
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wu  made  priest  of  Elagabalns,  the  Syro-Phce- 
nioiaD  eaa  god,  in  hie  native  cit;  ;  and  the 
Romaa  soldiers,  beholding  the  eleguit  Sgure 
of  the  jouDs  pontiff,  thought  the;  recognized 
in  him  Uie  features  of  Caracalla.  His  graad- 
mother,  Julia  Mcesa,  willing  to  advance  his 
fortune  at  the  espeiiBe  of  her  dangbter's  repu- 
tation, spread  a  report  that  he  was  the  off- 
Siring  of  an  intrigue  between  her  and  the  mnr- 
ered  emperor.  The  armf ,  disgnated  w  ith  the 
paraimony  and  rigid  discipline  of  Macrinas, 
was  disposed  to  admit  bis  pretensions.  Elaga- 
balua,  as  he  was  called  from  hia  sacred  profes- 
sion,  tAok  the  name  of  Antoninns,  was  received 
with  enthiiNasm  by  the  troops  of  Eraesa,  and 
declared  emperor  under  the  name  of  Harcns 
A,areliuB  Antoninus  (218).  Mocrinas  sent  de- 
tachments of  hia  army  from  Antiooh  to  crush 
the  rebellion,  bat  tlie  legions  mnrdered  their 
COmmianderH  and  joined  t£e  enemy.  At  length 
Macriaas  himself  marched  to  meet  the  pre- 
tender, bat  was  signally  defeated.  He  was 
soon  after  captured  and  put  to  death,  and  the 
Roman  senate  recognized  Elagabalus  as  empe- 
ror. Hia  elevation  he  thought  to  be  due  to  the 
power  of  the  son,  whioh  he  worshipped  in  tbe 
form  of  a  black  conical  stone,  and  Borne  saw 
her  hills  covered  witli  altars  and  her  streets 
filled  with  processions  in  honor  of  tbe  god  of 
Emeaa.  The  Palatine  hill  became  the  seat  of 
a  magnificent  temple,  where  l&!<civioas  dances 
were  performed  by  Syrian  damsels.  The  Qui- 
rinal  was  occupied  by  a  senate  of  women,  who 
gravely  discussed  matters  of  toilet  and  cere- 
monial. In  a  mystical  fancy  about  the  sun  and 
moon,  he  married  the  Carthaginian  priestess 
of  the  moon,  which  was  adored  in  Africa  under 
the  name  of  Astarte.  He  abandoned  himself 
to  tbe  wildest  pleasnres,  but  neither  a  rapid 
sacoession  of  wives,  nor  a  long  train  of  ooncu- 
bines,  nor  the  art  of  bis  oooks,  could  satisfy 
his  paasions  or  save  him  from  satiety.  Wearied 
at  length  with  playing  tbe  part  of  a  man,  he 
.declared  publioljr  that  lie  was  a  woman,  wished 
to  be  dressed  like  tbe  empress,  chose  a  bos- 
band,  and  worked  upon  lace.  His  cruelties 
were  as  fantastic  as  hia  follies.  Having  at  one 
time  invited  the  patricians  of  Rome  to  a  din- 
ner, in  the  midst  of  the  repast  he  opened  the 
doors  and  let  in  npon  them'  several  farious 
tigera  and  bears.  The  patience  of  the  populace 
and  soldiers  being  exhausted  by  bis  vices  and 
tyranny,  a  sedition  was  about  to  break  oat, 
when  Elagabalns  was  induced  to  adopt  as  his 
colleague  his  oousin  Alexander  Severas.  Al- 
exander cherished  the  rigid  mannersand  prim- 
itive usages  of  Home,  and  quickly  became  the 
favorite  of  the  army.  When  Elogabolus  sought 
to  withdraw  from  him  the  power  which  he 
had  granted,  or  to  compass  hia  death,  the  pre- 
torians  mntmied,  killed  the  emperor  and  his 
mother,  and  threw  their  bodies  into  the  Tiber. 
SLiM,  afterward  Snflaoa  (called  by  the  Greeks 
CitsUi  and  Su»it),  an  ancient  country  of  ti.  W. 
Asia,boundedN.by  therirerDiyaleh,  E.  by  the 
Kebir  £uh  range,  W.  by  tbe  Tigris,  and  5.  by 
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the  Persian  gulf.  It  oomprtsed  a  low  and  fer- 
tile tract,  originally  peopled  by  Turanians  and 
descendants  of  Sliem,  who  were  couqnered  at 
a  very  early  time  by  a  Hamitic  or  Cuahite  race 
from  Babylon.  According  to  the  Biblical  ac- 
connt,  a  very  important  power  had  been  built 
op  in  this  region  by  tbe  time  of  Abraham.  The 
dynasty  of  tlie  Cl^dean  empire  mentioned  by 
Berosus  after  the  Median  or  Aryan,  occapying 
the  throne  from  about  2800  to  2100  B.  C,  was 
probably  of  Elamite  origin.  It  is  certain  that 
Ohedorlaomer,  who  belongs  to  this  period, 
was  master  of  the  whole  Tigro -Euphrates  basin, 
baving  as  vassals  Amraphel,  king  of  Shinar, 
Arioch,  king  of  Ellasar,  and  Thargal,  the  Tidal 
of  the  Bible,  "Icing  of  nations,"  probably  no- 
madic tribes.  He  made  with  them  an  ex- 
pedition toward  the  west,  temporarily  subjn- 
Snted  parte  of  Syria,  plundered  the  cities  ot 
odom  and  Gomorr^,  led  Lot  away  captive, 
and  was  at  ladt  defeated  by  Abraham.  Aa- 
shnr-hani-pal  mentions  in  two  inscriptions  that 
he  took  Susa  1,635  years  after  Eedor-nokbunta 
or  Kudur-nanhamli,  king  of  Elam,  had  con- 
quered Babylonia,  which  would  give  the  year 
2206  B.  0.  asthe  date  of  the  establishment  of 
the  Elamite  dynasty  in  Chaldea.  Other  names 
of  Elamite  kings  of  this  dynasty,  obtained  from 
inscriptions  recently  discovered,  are :  Kedor- 
mabugand  his  son  Zikar-Sio,  Bumaburyash  I. 
and  his  son  Kurigalzn  I.,  lahmi-Dagan  and  his 
sons  Gungun  and  Shamshi-Bin.  It  is  certain 
that  Elam  was  afterward  a  formidable  feuda- 
tory of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  and  had  its  own 
monarohs  and  an  independent  government.  An 
inscription  of  the  9tb  century  includes  Elam  in 
the  Assyrian  empire;  and  others  show  that 
the  Assyrian  kings  were  continually  engaged 
in  war  with  Elamites,  who  in  ooi^unctlt^ 
with  Babylon  attempted  to  assert  their  inde- 
pendence. About  790  the  Elamites  became 
again  an  independent  state  under  Shutruk- 
Nakhnnta.  About  00  years  after,  Sargon  or 
Saryukin  defeated,'  as  he  relates  in  his  annals, 
Hambanigash  T.,  king  of  Elam,  in  the  plains 
of  Kalu.  During  tbe  time  of  Sennacnerib, 
704-680,  Elam  revolted  again  under  Eedor- 
nakhunta  II.  in  concert  with  Babylon.  Sen- 
nacherib devastated  the  whole  southern  part 
of  the  country,  and  captured  Suzub,  the  Baby- 
lonian king,  who  contrived  to  escape,  and 
"  opened  the  treasure  of  the  pyramid,  tlie  gold 
and  silver  of  the  temples  of  Bel  and  Zar- 
panit;  he  plundered  ttiem  to  g^ve  to  Um- 
man-Minon,  king  of  Elam,"  brother  and  sno- 
ceasor  of  Eedor-nakhunta.  TJmman-Minait 
accepted  tbe  bribe  and  joined  the  invo^oa 
of  Assyria.  Sennacherib  bribed  in  turn  Hum- 
ba~undasha,  the  Elamite  general~in-chief,  and 
gained  an  easy  victory  over  the  combined 
army  of  160,000  men.  Babylon  and.  Elam 
made  renewed  efforts,  and  Sennacherib,  ex- 
asperated by  these  continued  revolts,  chas- 
tised them  with  the  Utmost  severity,  and  tlie 
sacred  city  of  Babylon,  revered  by  the  Assyr- 
ians as  much  as  by  the  Chaldeans,  was  given 
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np  tobepluidered.  Ssarb addon  or  Aeshnrakh- 
iildln  (680-667)  established  in  the  IsroelitiBh 
territory  large  nnmbers  of  captives  from  tho 
land  of  Elam.  Esarhaddon  end  his  boh  As- 
Bhnr-hani-pal  were  constantly  kept  bnay  by 
the  troublesome  and  rebellious  inhabitanta  of 
Elam.  Nine  kings  of  EUui  are  mentioned 
in  the'  inscriptions  of  these  two  mooarcha. 
They  maintained  the  struggle  against  Aasyria 
without  abatement,  and  often  came  near  over- 
whehning  it,  but  Asshnr-bani-pal  put  an  end 
to  it  by  devastating  the  wbole  country,  and 
redacing  the  populace  to  slavery.  At  the  sub- 
sequent oonqnest  of  the  Assyrian  empire  and 
its  division  between  Cyaxares  and  Nabopolas- 
aar,  tbe  Elamite  country  was  assigned  to  the 
Medes.  It  became  afterward  part  of  the  Per- 
sian empire,  forming  a  distinct  satrapy  and 
paying  an  annual  tribute  of  3(M)  talents.  At 
tbe  time  of  Darius  the  Elamites  had  regained 
sufficient  strength  to  venture  on  on  insurrection 
noder  Uartias,  the  son  of  Bisisores,  who  made 
bimscif  king,  representing  himself  as  Omanes, 
a  descendant  of  the  old  native  dynasty.  Da- 
rins  relates  in  the  Behistun  inscription :  "  Upon 
this  I  was  moving  a  little  way  in  the  direction 
of  Elam ;  then  the  Elamites,  fearing  me,  seized 
that  Martins  who  was  their  chief,  and  slew 
bim,"  Shortly  aft«r  the  Elaraites  joined  their 
old  friends  the  Babylonians  in  another  revolt, 
which  was  suppressed  in  tbe  following  year  by 
Gobryas,  Darius's  general.  This  was  tlie  last 
effort  of  tlie  Elamites  to  regain  their  indepen- 
dence; their  country  remained  a  Persian  prov- 
ince, sharing  the  fortunes  of  the  empire. — -In 
regard  to  tbe  various  names  assigned  by  Greek 
and  Roman  writers  to  the  country,  Elymais 
seems  to  be  less  comprehensive  tban  Elam,  and 
Susiana  and  Susis  are  terms  formed  artificially 
from  the  capital'  city  Susa;  Cissia  is  nsed  by 
Herodotus  as  tbe  name  of  the  territory  of  tbe 
Cusbites.  The  modem  Khazistan  nearly  cor- 
responds to  it. 

EUHD,  a  name  applied  by  the  colonists  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  impoofoo  Ifitnela- 
phui  oreat,  H.  Bmitb ;  otau  eanna  at  some  au- 
tfaors),  an  antelopean  ruminant,  resembling  the 
bovine  group  in  stature,  shape,  dewlap,  and 
>  bigh  shonlders.  The  general  color  above  is  a 
grayish  yellow,  with  rusty  and  purplish  shades 
shining  throagli  it;  the  lower  pnrts  cream  yel- 
low ;  the  forehead  with  long,  stiff,  yellowish 
brown  burs;  face  brownish  red,  chin  white, 
eyes  chestnut ;  a  slight  brownish  yellow  mane, 
along  the  bock  becoming  reddish  brown ; 
muzzle  black ;  hoofs  brownish  black,  edged 
above  with  brownish  red  hair;  the  tail  is 
brownieb  red,  with  a  toft  of  yellowish  brown; 
the  mane  of  tho  dewlap  is  yellowish  brown, 
pencilled  with  brownish  red.  This  is  the  color 
of  tbe  male,  which  has  a  small  head,  a  neck 
tapering  above,  but  bulky  toward  the  chest; 
tbe  body  is  thick  and  heavy ;  the  limbs  are  ele- 
gant and  slender ;  the  eyes  full  and  soft,  and  the 
expression  of  the  face  is  gentle  and  ovine ;  tbe 
horns  slope  slightly  back  icora  the  crown,  being 


very  thick  at  the  base,  with  two  spiral  tarns 

having  an  obtuse  ridge,  and  the  upper  two 
thirds  straight,  tapering  to  a  point;  the  ears 
are  long,  narrow,  and  pointed,  h^ry  on  both 
sides;  tbe  hair  is  rather  thin,  except  on  the 
neck,  mane,  dewlap,  and  tuft  of  tail.  The 
length  from  nose  to  base  of  tail  b  about  10^ 
ft,  the  head  being  17  in. ;  the  horns  are  near- 
ly S  ft.  long;  tbe  height  at  the  shoulder  is  fi}- 
ft.,  and  at  the  crupper  2  in.  less;  the  length 
of  the  tail  2^  ft,  and  of  the  dewlap  at  its 
base  20  in.  The  female  is  of  a  pale  aienna  yel- 
low, deadened  with  pale  brown  above;  below- 
dirty  white,  with  a  cream-yellow  tinge;  the 
fignre  is  more  delicate  and  elegant  than 
that  of  the  male,  the  hmbs  are  more  slender, 
the  mane  is  shorter,  tbe  dewlap  narrower, 
the  tail  less  tufted ;  and  the  horns  are 
straight,  slender,  somewhat  spiral  at  the  baaci, 
with  a  rudimentary  ridge  on  the  spire.  The 
young  are  of  a  tint  between  reddish  orange 
and  yellowish  brown.  This  is  probably  the 
largest  of  the  antelopes,  equalling  the  horse  in 
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height,  and  weighing  from  7  to  10  cwt.  It 
ranges  tbe  borders  of  the  great  Kalaburi  desert 
in  herds  varying  from  10  to  100  ;  rare  at  pres- 
ent within  the  limits  of  Cope  Colony,  it  was 
found  in  abundance  in  the  wooded  districts 
of  the  interior  by  R.  Gordon  Gumming.  Tbe 
flesh  is  most  excellent,  and  is  greatly  esteemed. 
When  yonng  and  not  over-fed  the  eland  is  not 
easily  overtaken  by  the  Cape  horses;  but  in 
good  pastures  it  grows  so  fat  that  it  is  easily 
run  down;  it  is  said  that  when  pursued  it  in- 
variably, if  it  can  do  so,  runs  against  the  wind, 
which  gives  it  an  advantage  in  outrunning 
a  liorse.  The  bide  is  very  tongh,  and  much 
prized  for  sboes  and  traces.  Like  oilier  ante- 
lopes, it  seems  to  be  independent  of  water,  fre- 
quenting the  most  desert  localities  far  from 
streams  and  rivers;  except  in  the  breeding 
season  and  when  pursued,  the  males  generally 
keep  in  gronps  apart  from  the  females.  A  va- 
riety of  this  species  is  called  bastard  eland  by 
tbe  colonists ;  it  is  smaller  thui  the  other,  dark 
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brownish  gra^,  with  a  vhite  space  between 
the  fore  legs.  The  name  of  eland,  or  elk,  is 
applied  to  this  aa  well  as  to  eeveriil  other  species 
,  of  deer  and  antelope  b?  the  Dutch  colonists 
of  AlKca  and  the  Indian  archipela^,  and  is 
qiparentl;  indiscriminatelr  given  to  an^  large 
boUow-homed  ruminant;  the  animal  called 
etutd  b;  recent  travellers  and  hnnters  in  sooth 
Africa  is  in  most  cases  the  flrst  described  ape- 
d«a,  and  probably  Bonietimes  the  second,  as 
both  are  found  in  the  same  districts,  though 
ibe  herds  do  not  intermingle ;  they  maj  be  the 
ume  animal  at  different  ogQS.  These  animals 
aregeotle  and  readily  domesticated;  but  though 
ftrong,  the  shonlders  do  not  possess  that  solid- 
ity which  renders  common  domesticated  cattle 
m  valaable.  The  first  specimens  brought  alive 
to  Europe  were  received  in  England  in  1842 ; 
Ihey  all  died  except  one,  but  others  have  been 
imported  and  the  herd  has  increased  rapidly. 
The  first  one  waa  killed  for  the  table  in  1869 ; 
it  was  five  years  old,  and  weighed  1,1TS  lbs., 
"huge  as  a  short-hom,  hot  with  bone  not  half 
the  size."  The  meat  resembles  beef,  with  a 
Tenison  flavor,  and  has  a  fineness  of  fibre  and 
s  delicacy  of  fat  which  place  it  high  on  the  list 
of  choice  and  nutritions  articles  of  food.  They 
are  to  he  seen  now  in  many  of  the  zoological 
gardens  of  Europe. 

Hf-lllBB,  or  U-Artst,  also  called  Labaohe,  a 
fortified  town  of  Morocco,  capital  of  the  province 
of  Azgar,  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  45  m.  8.  6.  W. 
of  Tangier;  pop.  aboutS,000.  Itisbniltontwo 
hills  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  wody  El-Khos 
or  Ldccos,  is  snrronnded  h;  walls,  and  contains 
an  eicfaange,  a  bazaar,  a  fine  mosque,  and  a  di- 
lapidated oaatle  occupied  by  the  governor  of  the 
province.  The  fortified  harbor  is  aboat  }  m. 
wide  and  1  m.  long,  with  an  average  depth  of 
24  ft  The  exports  consist  mainly  of  grain, 
wool,  bides,  beans,  and  cork.  The  beantiful 
orchards  and  pleasure  gardens  from  which  it 
derives  its  name  are  suffering  from  neglect, 
though  some  olives  and  oranges  are  cultivated. 
— The  town  stands  probably  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Lima,  on  the  river  of  the  same  name, 
bnt  only  a  few  Roman  ruins  have  been  dis- 
oovered  here.  Opposite,  on  the  right  bonk  of 
the  wady  EI-Khos,  are  the  ruins  of  the  Phceni- 
dan  colony  Lex  or  Lii  (Arabic,  Te»kemii), 
and  several  tombatonee  with  Phcenlcian  in- 
scriptions have  recently  been  found.  The  won- 
derfDl  island  and  gardens  of  the  Heaperides 
were  located  by  the  ancients  at  the  mouth 
of  this  river,  which  accordingly  som^imes  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Hesporides.  The  island 
now  fonnd  here  iaabont  600  ft.  long  and  120  ft. 
wide.  The  town  was  occupied  by  the  Portu- 
gDSM  dm^ng  the  ITth  century,  and  became  the 
centre  of  a  large  export  trade  in  African  pro- 
duce. Id  1829  the  Austrian  fleet  destroyed  here 
the  pirate  fieet  of  Morocco. 

0/-il[8H,  or  Kalat  cKlrlsk,  a  fortified  town  in 
Lower  Egypt,  on  the  Mediterranean  near  the 
mouth  of  the  wady  EI-Arish ;  pop.  obont  2,000. 
It  la  the  froDtier  town  between  Egypt  and 
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Syria,  and  as  anch  a  great  centre  of  inland 
traffic  between  the  two  countries.  Since  the 
construction  of  rulwnya  through  the  Delta  it 
has  lost  much  of  its  maritime  importance.  The 
fortificationa  are  insignlScant. — At  this  place 
stood  the  ancient  Rhinocornra  or  lihinocolura, 
an  Egyptian  penal  colony,  which  ia  said  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  the  convicts  having 
their  noses  cut  off.  Baldwin  T.,  king  of  Jeru- 
salem, returning  from  liis  Egyptian  expedition, 
fel!  sick  and  died  here  in  1118.  The  French 
defeated  here  the  Turks,  captured  the  town, 
and  rednced  the  fort  in  February,  1799.  The 
place  waa  retaken  by  the  grand  vizier  in  De- 
cember. The  convention  for  the  evacuation 
of  Egypt  by  the  French  was  concluded  here, 
Jan.  24,  1800,  between  Qen.  KI6ber,  Sir  Sid- 
ney Smith,  and  the  grand  vizier. 

ELISSOHIERUNS,  a  genus  of  gigantic  ma- 
rine saurians,  of  the  cretaceous  epoch,  whose 
remains  have  been  foand  eapeoially  in  New 
Jersey.    These,  with  tlie  huge  mosasanms,  the 
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pythonomorpha  of  Prof.  Cope,  were  the  sea- 
aerpenta  of  the  close  of  the  meaozolc  age.  They 
seem  to  have  combined  the  features  of  serpents, 
lizards,  and  pleaioaauriana,  and  to  have  resem- 
bled the  varanidix  of  the  tropics  of  the  old 
worid  more  than  any  other  living  type.  The 
elatmotaurui,  with  the  allied  eimoluitaiinu, 
both  found  in  New  Jersey  bnt  not  elsewhere 
in  America,  and  in  England,  were  reptilian 
whales;  the  latter  genns  resembled  the  plesio- 
sourus,  while  the  former  had  on  enormously 
long  and  fiattened  tail;  in  both,  the  zygapo- 
physes  or  processes  connecting  the  vertebral 
arches,  are  very  oblique,  with  their  articular 
faces  turned  opposite  to  that  which  prevails 
among  vertebrates  generally.  The  £.  platyu- 
rai  had  vertebrfp  nearly  as  large  as  those  of 
an  elephant ;  the  hulk  was  whale-like,  tlie  neck 
long  and  flexible,  the  paddles  short,  and  the 
tail  serpent-like;  akoU  light,  with  long,  narrow, 
and  flat  muzzle;  nostrils  or  spont  holes  near 
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Uie  orbits ;  teeth  long,  cjliDdrical,  vei?  abarp,  | 
utd  fitted  for  seizing  the  fiab  upon  which  it  | 
fed.  It  attamed' a  length  of  4£  feet,  and  night  ! 
well  fumiah  a  model  for  the  modem  sea  ser- 
pent, which  in  the  light  of  geology  is  not  a 
zoological  impossibility. 

WUsnC  CliKVE,  the  carve  aeaomed  by  a 
Htraight  spring  of  uniform  thickness  when  the 
ends  are  brougbt  forcibly  together.  It  em- 
braces a  variety  of  appearaaceB,  mmple  waves, 
overlapping  waves,  a  figure  of  eigQt,  retro- 
grade loops  or  kinks,  ordinary  loops,  %nd  the 
circle.  The  fundamental  law  or  equation  of 
the  curve  is  that  the  cnrvature  of  each  point 
is  directly  proportional  to  its  distance  from  a 
certain  straight  line  on  which  the  curvatare  is 
zero;  so  that  when  the  carve  crosses  this  line  ^ 
it  reverses  the  direction  of  its  curvature, 

BJOTiaiT,  the  property  in  virtue  of  which 
a  body  tends  to  recover  its  form  and  dimen- 
Bions  on  the  removal  of  the  forces  by  which 
these  have  been  changed.  A  perfectly  elastic 
body  is  defined  by  Thomson  and  Tait(I872)  as 
one  which  "  when  brooght  to  any  one  stato  of 
strain  requires  at  all  times  the  some  stress  to 
hold  it  in  this  state,  however  long  it  may  be  kept 
strained,  or  however  rapidly  its  state  may  be  al- 
tered from  any  other  strain  or  from  no  strain  to 
the  strain  in  qnestion."  AccordingtoMoxwell 
(1872),  a  perfectly  elastic  body  is  one  "which, 
subjected  to  a  ^ven  streea  at  a  given  tempers- 
tare,  en>erieacea  a  strain  of  definite  amount, 
which  does  not  increase  when  the  stress  is  pro- 
longed, and  which  disappears  completely  when 
the  stress  is  removed.  If  the  form  of  the 
body  is  fonnd  to  be  permanently  altered,  its 
state  of  stress  jnst  previous  to  the  change  is 
called  the  limit  of  perfect  elasticity.'  If  the 
stress  increases  until  the  body  breaks,  the  value 
of  the  stress  is  called  the  strength  of  the  mate- 
rial. If  breaking  takes  plsce  before  there  is 
any  permanent  alteration  of  form,  the  body  is 
said  to  be  brittle.  If  the  stress,  when  it  is  main- 
tained constant,  causes  a  displacement  within 
the  body  which  increases  contannally  with  the 
time,  the  substance  is  said  to  be  viscona  Yis- 
eosity,  whether  in  solids  or  fluids,  is  then  inti- 
mately connected  with  their  elasticity,  and  the 
preceding  definitions  of  elasticity,  although 
popularly  associated  with  the  behavior  of  soiid 
bodies,  are  equally  applicable  to  liquids  and 
gases;  indeed,  strictly  interpreted,  they  have 
reference  to  tlie  behavior  of  tlie  molecules  and 
nitimate  atoms  of  which  bodies  are  supposed 
to  be  composed.  A  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  elasticity  is  nothing  loss  than  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  exact  laws  acoordingto  which  atoms  I  B 
attract  and  repel  each  other,  or,  more  generally,  ''' 
of  the  ultimate  constitution  of  matter.  In  this 
broad  sense  this  subject  offers  the  most  impor- 
tant and  at  the  same  time  the  most  difficalt 
field  of  study  that  can  be  cultivated  by  the 
physicist.  The  ultimate  constitution  of  matter 
IS  in  fact  as  truly  the  goal  of  the  modem  physi- 
cal and  chemicid  scieucea,  as  the  constitution 
of  the  oniverse  is  the  final  problem  of  astrono- 
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my.  The  tendency  of  modem  phyrics  is  to  look 
with  distrust  Dpon  all  theories  of  molecular 
action  that  assume  the  principle  of  acdon  at  a 
distance.  When,  however,  we  have  attuned  to 
a  correct  knowledge  of  the  internal  coDstitation 
of  bodies,  it  may  be  expected  that  the  laws  of 
elasticity  will  be  dedaced  therefrom  by  mathe- 
matical processes.  Until  then  the  subject  of 
oar  article  most  be  treated  inductively,  except 
in  so  far  as  we  assume  the  relative  position  of 
the  partidsBof  bodies  to  Ik  distarbed  only  to  so 
indefinitely  small  degree  by  the  exterior  forces; 
in  these  cases  the  molecular  motjons  may  be 
deducod  from  the  established  general  laws  of 
iqechanics,  and  have  indeed  be«n  so  investi- 
gated with  great  saccess  by  a  host  of  srientisti, 
beginning  with  Bernoulli,  Young,  Fresnel,  and 
Green,  The  general  investigation  of  the  rela- 
tion between  the  strains  and  deformoticms  of 
a  solid  has  been  shown  by  Green  (1880)  to  de- 
pend upon  the  eolation  of  a  (quadratic  equation 
having  6  unknown  quantities  and  31  terms 
whose  coefficients  are  essential  for  a  complete 
theory  of  the  dynamics  of  on  elastic  solid  sub- 
jected tc  infinitely  small  etruns.  I.  Elastici- 
TT  OP  Mabbis.  The  elastic  properties  of  homo- 
geneous bodies  relate  to  the  behavior  either  of 
the  conatitnent  molecnles  and  sensible  muse* 
of  the  bodies  or  of  their  nitimate  atoms  to  each 
other.  In  considering  the  latter  class  of  rela- 
tions we  have  to  do  with  chemical  changes  sod 
the  properties  of  heat,  light,  electricity,  and 
magnetism.  Considering  ilia  behavior  of  mo- 
lec^ea,  we  have  to  do  with  the  laws  of  strength 
of  materials,  elasticity  of  springs,  propagatiim 
of  sound,  &c.  The  latt«r  class  of  phomnsDa 
will  here  first  attract  oar  attention,  and  we 
shall  treat  in  succession  of  solids,  jellies, 
fluids,  vapors,  and  gases,  concluding  with  soma 
of  the  relations  between  the  molecular  elastici- 
ties of  these  bodies  and  the  agencies  of  best, 
light,  and  electricity. — Our  first  ideas  as  to  the 
elasticity  of  solids  are  derived  from  the  proper- 
ties of  eiteuNon  and  compresuon  under  forces 
respectively  of  tennon  and  pressure.  In  the 
second  column  of  the  following  table  is  given 
for  each  substance  the  weight  necessary  to 
extend  by  y|,  part  of  its  length  (or  one  oenti- 
metre)  a  bar  whose  section  is  <me  square  milli- 
metre, and  whose  length  la  (me  metre: 
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When  the  elongations  are  small  they  are,  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  Hooke,  directly  I>^opo^ 
tioned  to  the  tension  or  the  applied  weight; 
therefore  in  the  preceding  cases  weights  leo. 
times  as  great  as  those  in  the  seecaid  column 
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will  vctead  the  burs  to  double  tbair  original 
l«Dgtb,  if  we  Buppoee  the  material  to  withatand 
mdi  a  ForcQ  wittioat  breaking;  tbe corres;)ond- 
iDg  namben  are  foand  in  the  third  colama  of 
the  preceding  table,  and  conatituCe  for  each 
5iibeUnce  the  so-called  "  Yoong's  modalua  of 
Bla^tieity,"  which  may  be  deHned  aathe  weigljt 
tbat  will  so  elongate  a  bar  of  unit  square  aee- 
tion  as  to  double  its  original  length.  The 
moduli  given  in  the  third  oolnmn  in  kilo- 
grammes per  square  milJimetre  may  be  con- 
verted into  the  British  system  of  ponnds  per 
aqoare  inofa  by  mnltiplying  by  1,422'8,  as  given 
in  the  fourth  column.  It  is  freijnently  con- 
Tenient  to  express  the  above  given  weight 
modulus  by  an  equivalent  length  of  a  bar  of 
the  same  material ;  this  number,  which  may  be 
called  the  length  modutns,  is  found  by  dividing 
the  weight  modnlns  by  the  weight  of  the  unit 
of  length,  or  in  the  French  system,  by  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  enl^etance  and  ranltipty- 
iog  the  qaotipnt  by  100,000.  Thus  a  bar  of 
fdan  will  be  stretched  to  double  its  length  by 
the  weight  of  a  Mmilar  bar  of  glass  whose 
length  is  19,000  metres.  In  general,  for  targe 
forces  and  cbsngea  of  form  that  leave  a  perma- 
nent deformation  of  the  solid,  the  resistance  to 
crnsbing  differs  from  the  resistance  to  stretoh- 
ing;  this  is  shown  by  the  coefficients  of  strength 
fur  those  two  kinds  of  forces ;  and  the  differ- 
ence of  bodies  in  this  respect  is  a  highly  im- 
portant element  in  calcnisting  tlieir  fitness  for 
bailding  or  mechanical  purposes.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  effect  of  an  exceedingly  small 
force  in  pnidncing  a  dight  compression  is  sen- 
sibly equal  to  the  effect  of  the  same  force  in 
producing  a  slight  eitension ;  therefore  the 
above  given  moduli  of  elasticity  hold  good  for 
such  values  of  both  pressure  and  tension  as  do 
not  approach  the  limit  of  perfect  elasticity. 
If  now"  a  bar  of  any  substance  be  slightly  bent, 
its  convex  side  is  extended,  but  its  concave 
side  compreased  j  there  must  therefore  be  with- 
in its  snbstanoe  some  neutral  line,  or  axis  of 
no  change  whatever;  this  line  constitutes  the 
elastio  onrve  of  Bemoolli,  and  has  been  the 
SDbJeet  of  many  InTesttgations.  The  exact 
CDrvatnre  of  this  line,  or  of  the  bar,  is  known 
when  the  applied  forces  are  given.  The  for- 
mntaH  relating  to  the  varions  cases  that  occur 
in  engineering  are  given  in  works  on  applied 
mechanics,  such  as  those  of  Weisbach  and 
Bankine.  One  of  the .  most  interesting  and 
important  applications  of  the  elasticity  of  a 
plane  cnrved  spring  is  found  in  the  case  of  the 
mwnspring  and  especially  of  the  hair  spring  of 
a  ohronometer;  the  theory  of  their  action  has 
been  stadied,  among  others,  by  Yvon  Villarceau 
<1883).  Other  applications  are  found  in  the 
dynunometer  for  measuring  great  tensions, 
the  horizontal  fixed  glass  thread  for  weighing 
miunte  quantities,  the  tuning  fork  nnd  the 
Stretched,  strings  of  musical  instruments,  &c. 
— The  near  approach  to  perfect  elasticity  that 
is  the  property  of  some  bodies,  as  steel  and 
glass,  is  evinced  by  the  perfect  uniformity  of 


the  times  of  vibration  of  the  strings,  bells, 
bars,  &c,  that  give  out  pure  musical  notes  on 
being  strac^,  and  that  no  matter  how  extensive 
their  ares  of  vibration  or  how  loud  their  cor- 
responding notes;  if  the  elastio  force  did  not 
increase  precisely  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  the  molecular  displacement,  we  should  notice 
discords  instead  of  the  single  pitch  that  ema- 
nates from  the  sounding  body.  The  perfect 
uniformity  of  these  minute  vibrations  baa  sug- 
geeted  their  application  in  the  sphygmograph 
and  other  chroni^aphs,  where  they  replace 
the  pendulum  for  the  measurement  of  minute 
intervals  of  time;  indeed,  in  the  chronograph 
of  U.  Hipp,  a  vibrating  spring  serves  also  aa 
the  regulator  of  the  revolving  cylinder.  The 
vibrations  of  a  carefully  arrai^ed  metallic 
spring,  hermetically  sealed  in  an  exhausted 
' "     vessel,  and  at  a  standard  temperature, 


intervals  of  time  with  almost  absolute  perfec- 
tion; and  Sir  William  Thomson  has  suggested 
that  for  scientific  purposes  such  an  arraogement 
must  be  adopted  as  a  standard  far  more  con- 
stant than  the  rotation  of  the  earth  or  the  vi- 
bration of  a  pendulum. — If  a  straight  bar  be 
twisted  about  its  longitndinal  axis,  an  elastio 


ed.  This,  the  elasticity  of  torsion,  does  not 
depend  upon  that  of  compression  or  extension ; 
its  modblUB  must  therefore  be  determined  by 
direct  experiment.  The  laws  of  the  elasticity 
of  torsion  have  been  studied  originally  by 
Ooulomb,  and  subsequently  by  Binet,  J.  Thom- 
son, and  especially  by  St.  Venant  (1865)  and 
Thomson  and  Tait.  The  principal  applications 
of  torsional  elasticity  are  fonnd  in  the  spring 
balance  in  ordinary  commercial  use,  and  in  the 
torsion  balance  used  in  electrical  measure-  , 
ments,  in  the  Oavendish  experiment,  and  other 
delicate  researches.  In  the  latter  instrument 
tlie  nmonnt  of  torsion  is  evidently  a  direct 
measure  of  the  external  force  applied  and  to 
be  measureil.  In  the  former  instrument  (the 
spring  balance)  fbe  dastic  wire  is  coiled  around 
a  cylinder  like  tiie  threads  of  a  screw,  and  an 
external  force  is  applied  parallel  to  the  axis  of 
the  cylinder  to  increase  or  diminish  the  dis- 
tance between  the  coils.  The  theory  of  the 
action  of  such  spiral  or  helicoidal  springs  has 
been  developed  by  Binet  (1814),  and  by  Prof. 
J.  Thomson  (1848),  by  whom  it  has  been  shown 
that  the  force  that  opposes  the  elongation  or 
contraction  of  a  helicoidal  spring  is  the  elas- 
ticity of  torsion.  Besides  the  applications  above 
mentioned  of  the  spring  balance  to  commercial 
uses,  it  has  been  proposed  to  use  a  very  delicate 
instrument  of  this  construction  as  a  means  of 
Investigating  the  local  and  general  variations 
of  gravity  on  the  earth's  surface,  for  which 
purpose  it  possesses  some  advantages  over  the 
pendulum. — The  grandest  application  of  the 
laws  of  the  elasticity  of  solids  tliat  has  yet 
been  made  consists  in  the  investigation  into 
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the  elasticity  of  the  earth,  considered  as  b 
whole,  which  is  &n  important  element  in  the 
theory  of  oceanic  tidee.  Sir  William  Thorn- 
Bon,  who  baa  ^ven  much  attention  to  this 
problem,  conclades  (1871)  that  the  earth  boa 
considerably  more  average  rigidity  than  aglobe 
of  glass  of  the  same  size;  were  it  not  so,  the 
yielding  of  the  solid  earth  to  the  tidal  influence 
of  the  son  and  moon  would  to  a  great  degree 
annnl  the  observed  ocean  tides. — The  elasticity 
of  a  body  subjected  to  a  severe  strain  is  in 
general  pernuinonUy  injured ;  and  Hessre. 
Bodgkinson  and  Fairbaim  (18S7)  cODclnded 
from  their  experiments  on  iron,  &c.,  that  the 
lirait  of  perfect  elasticity  is  much  lower  than 
was  formerly  conceived;  that,  indeed,  a.  per- 
manent set  takes  place  in  ordinary  cast  iron  on 
the  application  of  even  a  very  slight  force ; 
and  that  there  is  in  general  no  clearly  defined 
limit  of  perfect  elasticity.  This  conclusion  is 
probably  applicable  only  to  the  metals  as  fonnd 
in  commerce,  and  not  to  chemically  pure  homo- 
geneous or  crystalline  masses.  The  ease  with 
which  a  solid  body  receives  a  slight  permanent 
set  or  deformation  is  expressed  by  the  words 
soft  and  plastic,  and  the  stress  on  a  nnit  sec- 
tion exerted  at  the  time  the  body  breaka  or 
crushes  is  the  coefficient  of  mptore;  at  the 
limit  of  perfect  elastioitj  the  investigation  of 
elasticity  proper  ceases,  and  the  phenomena 
become  those  of  viscosity,  as  previonsly  de- 
fined, ontil  the  force  applied  causes  a  mptore 
of  the  body. — In  connection  with  the  elastic 
properties  of  solids  there  remain  to  be  noticed 
the  phenomena  of  impact  When  two  bodies 
strike  each  other,  the  portions  in  contaot  are 
forcibly  compressed ;  and  as  no  body  is  per- 
fectly inelastic,  they  begin  to  separate  aa  soon 
as  the  compression  readies  its  maiimnm  valne. 
Newton  found  tliat  the  relative  velocity  of 
separation  after  impact  bears  a  proportion  to 
the  previons  relative  velocity  of  approach, 
which  is  constant  for  the  same  two  bodies; 
this  proportion  is  always  less  than  unity,  bnt 
approacnes  that  limit  the  harder  the  bodies 
are.  To  this  proportion  the  name  coefllcient 
of  elasticity  is  frequently  given ;  this,  however, 
is  a  misnomer,  and  Thomson  and  Tait  snggest 
the  more  appropriate  term  coefficient  of  resti- 
tution, while  others  call  it  the  coefficient  of 
impact.  The  qnontity  of  force,  if  any,  that  is 
apparently  annnlled  on  the  collision  of  two 
bodies,  is  not  destroyed,  bat  is  converted  into 
the  other  forms  of  molecular  elasticity,  *.  «., 
the  vibrations  of  sonnd,  heat,  light,  and  actin- 
ism, which  spread  in  all  directions  to  indeflnito 
distances  from  the  place  of  their  origin. — Crys- 
talline bodies  differ  &om  homogeneous  ones,  so 
far  as  concerns  their  elastic  properties,  only  in 
that  the  coefficient  of  elasticity  varies  with  the 
direction  of  the  external  forces  that  produce 
the  Etrain. — Jellies  form  a  cluss  of  solids  dis- 


withontprodncingpermanent deformation.    Id 
■olid  bodies  tbe  limit  of  perfect  elasUdty  varies 


from  something  indefinitely  small,  as  in  most 
hard  bodies,  to  a  number  aslai^  as  I'lor  1-2, 
as  in  the  case  of  cork,  and  to  3  or  S  ib  the 
case  of  India  rubber;  the  latter  ia,  in  its  pu- 
rest state,  more  properly  allied  to  the  class  of 
jellies.  In  the  vibration  of  solids  it  has  been 
observed  that  a  force  generally  called  internal 
or  molecular  friction  resists  the  vibrations  and 
diminishes  their  amplitude;  this  resisting  force 
is  probably  nothing  bnt  the  transformation  of  a 
portion  of  the  vibratory  movement  of  the  mass 
into  heat  vibrations.  The  development  of  in- 
ternal friction  is  specially  notable  m  the  vibra- 
tions of  jelliee ;  it  is  allied  to,  if  not  the  some 
as,  the  property  of  viscosity  in  fiuids. — The 
distinctive  property  of  a  fluid  is  that  its  mole- 
cules can  quickly,  easily,  and  permanently 
oliange  their  relative  positions;  a  perfect  fluid 
is  a  body  incapable  of  resisting  a  change  of 
shape,  provided  only  that  its  volume  be  not 
altered.  Fluids  are  divided  into  the  two  clBssee 
of  liquids  and  gases,  according  to  the  relative 
values  of  their  coefficients  of  elasticity  and 
viscosity. — The  elasticity  of  liquids  is  generally 
known  as  their  com presubility,  which  property 
haa  reference  to  the  behavior  of  the  interior 
of  a  mass  of  liquid  ;  the  phenomena  of  capil- 
larity, on  the  other  hand,  depend  on  the  pecu- 
liar elastic  condition  of  the  superficial  film  of 
a  mass  of  liquid.  "The  coefficient  of  elas- 
ticity of  a  fluid  is  the  ratio  of  any  small  in- 
crease of  pressure  to  the  cubical  compression 
thereby  produced.  The  elasticity  however  va- 
ries with  certain  conditions  that  may  bo  im- 
posed, such  as  that  the  fluid  he  nnder  a  given 
Sreseure  or  exposed  to  a  given  temperature. 
very  substance  has  two  elasticities,  one  cor- 
responding to  a  constant  temperature,  the 
other  corresponding  to  the  case  where  no  heat 
is  allowed  to  escape  from  the  body  during  the 
process  of  compresffion.  In  the  latter  case  the 
elasticity  is  always  greater  than  in  the  case  of 
uniform  temperature."  The  following  are  the 
coefGcients  of  compressibility  of  severu  liquids, 
or  the  fractions  by  which  the  original  volume 
is  diminished  for  an  increase  of  pressure  of 
one  atmosphere  or  about  16  lbs.  to  the  square 
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The  other  and  highly  important  property,  the 
superficial  elasticity  of  liquids,  is  commonly 
known  as  the  phenomena  of  thin  films,  of 
capillarity,  4c,  and  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
blowing  of  a  soap  bubble,  which  operation  is 
bnt  the  forcible  stretching  of  a  superflcial  sheet 
of  a  highly  elastic  liquid  membrane.  The  su- 
perficial tension  of  the  latter  may  be  measured  . 
in  grammes  weight  per  linear  metre  or  other 
unit ;  it  is  the  some  whether  the  globe  be 
hollow  or  full;  it  varies  with  diCTerent  liquids 
and  with  the  natare  of  the  gas  or  other  fluid 
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eootlgnoiu  to  the  thin  fflm.  The  foUowmg  ta- 
ble containB  some  results  obtained  by  Quincke ; 
the  fignres  bold  good  for  the  temperature  of 
20°  centigrade  and  the  above  units  of  weight 
indlei^th : 
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The  investigation  of  the  saperficial  tension  of 
liquids  leads  to  l^e  explanation  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  capiDarit;,  evaporation,  the  wetting 
of  surfaces,  the  condition  of  vapor  in  olondB,or 
of  vapor  vesicles  if  such  there  be,  &c. ;  and 
thiu  brings  these  diverse  EabjectB  within  the 
range  of  Uie  laws  of  elasticity.— The  elasticity 
of  vapors,  or  more  strictly  their  expansibility, 
is  a  matter  of  sooh  importance  in  connection 
frith  the  steam  engine,  &c.,  and  in  meteor- 
ology, that  it  will  be  specially  treated  of  under 
those  heads.  By  the  removal  of  pressure  or 
the  commnnicatioD  of  heat,  or  both,  a  solid  or 
Uqaid  may  be  converted  into  a  more  or  less 
perfect  gas,  nsaally  called  a  vapor.  The  vapors 
generally  have  coefficients  of  elasticity  that 
depend  almost  wholly  upon  the  temperature ; 
a  few  such  are  given'  ia  the  followmg  table, 
fromKegnonlt: 
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—The  elasUcity  of  a  ga«  is  ita  power  to  rewst 
compression,  and  to  restore  eitiier  its  original 
volume  or  its  original  tenaon.  At  ordinary 
lemperatnres  all  gases  are  perfectly  elastic,  so 
far  as  the  most  delicate  measures  have  as  yet 
been  able  to  determine,  for  the  most  extreme 
changes  of  pressure.  The  limits  of  perfect 
elasticity  are  therefore  pracUcally  infinite; 
'  thm  justifying  the  law  first  announced  by 
Boyle,  though  frequently  spoken  of  as  the  law 
of  Kariotte,  becanse  firmly  established  by  him, 
thst  the  density  of  a  goe  is  directly,  or  its 
volume  inversely,  proportional  to  the  pressure. 
The  elasticity  of  gases,  being  to  a  high  degree 
independent  of  temperature,  finds  an  important 
application  in  mechanical  engineering,  in  the 
transmission  of  power  to  great  distances  by 
means  of  compressed  air.  It  is  throagh  this 
elastic  property  of  the  air  that  sounds  are 
effliTeyed  by  it  at  the  rate  of  about  1,100  feet 
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per  second  in  all  directions.  TI.  Elastioitt 
OF  MoLBcfbLES  ASD  Atohs.  The  explanation 
of  the  pbenomena  of  heat  and  light  has  led  tc 
the  assumption  of  the  existence  throughout  all 
space  of  a  highly  elastic  gas,  the  etber  of  pby-'^ 
sical  science ;  the  vibrations  of  the  molecules*' 
of  this  etber,  being  communicated-  to  the 
nerves  of  the  body,  prodnce  the  sensations 
of  heat  and  light.  This  gas  ia  supposed  to 
exist,  though  in  a  state  of  constraint,  among 
the  atoms  of  transparent  bodies,  and  the  math-, 
ematical  development  of  the  nature  of  its  mo- 
lecular vibrations  offers  a  complete  explanation 
of  all  the  phenomena  of  optic  and  thermic  sci- 
ence ;  and  indeed,  according  to  Maxwell  and 
Edlnnd,  we  can  ase  this  same  etber  for  the  ex- 
pionation  of  the  phenomena  of  electricity  and 
magnetism.  Its  elasticity  ia  such  that  heat, 
light,  and  electricity  are  transmitted  by  it  at 
the  rate  of  about  200,000  miles  per  second 
through  the  interplanetary  spaces.  It  is  in 
general  homogeneous,  bnt  in  the  interior  of 
many  crystalline  bodies  its  elasticity  varies  as 
does  that  of  the  material  of  the  crystal,  thus 
producing  the  phenomena  of  polarization,  doa- 
ble refraction,  &c.  While  heat  itself  ^porent- 
1y  consists  of  molecular  vibrations  depending 
on  the  elasticity  of  the  ether,  it  on  the  other 
bond  exerts  a  marked  and  highly  important 
infloence  over  the  elasticity  of  bodies.  .  So  in- 
timate is  this  connection  that  it  may  indeed  be 
doubted  whether  the  elasticity  of  the  ether 
can  be  properly  spoken  of  as  distinct  from  the 
elasticity  of  the  more  material  bodies  that  are 
recognized  by  the  methods  of  chemical  science. 
In  general  an  excess  of  beat  induces  such  mo- 
lecular vibrations  that  the  constituent  atoms  bO' 
come  separated  from  each  other,  prodndng  in 
the  chemical  nature  of  the  body  the  ehdiges 
known  as  dissociation,  changes  that  may  be 
compared  with  the  rupture  or  crushing  a!  a 
solid  mass  When  subjected  to  too  great  a  etress. 
When,  on  the  other  hand,  a  more  moderate 
de^ee  of  heat  is  applied,  most  interestuig 
changes  oocur,  which  will  be  briefly  indicated 
in  so  far  as  they  affect  the  elasticity  of  the  sub- 
Btanoes,  The  elasticity  of  solid  bodies  is  in  gen- 
eral diminished  by  heat,  thus  tending  to  length- 
en the'timeof  vibration  of  chronometer  springs, 
tuning  forks,  &c.,  retarding  the  velocity  of 
sound  waves,  contracting  the  limits  of  perfect 
elasticity,  diminishing  the  force  of  cohesion  or 
the  strength  of  the  material,  increadng  its  plas- 
ticity, diminishing  its  viscosity,  dec.  Iron  and 
steel  are  among  the  few  known  instances  of 
departure  &om  this  general  rule.  The  elasti- 
city of  liquids  is  so  ofiected  by  heat  that,  ac- 
cording to  Gladstone  and  Dale,  the  index  of 
refraction  and  the  coefficient  of  dispertdon  di- 
minish as  the  temperature  increases.  An  in- 
crease of  temperature  diminishes  the  ccmpree- 
Mbility  of  water,  but  increases  that  of  ether, 
alcohol,  and  chloroform.  With  regard  to  va- 
pors and  gases  there  seems  to-be  one  uniform 
rule,  t.  e.,  that  an  increase  of  heat  increases  the 
elasticity  of  these  forms  of  matter.    T^e  pre- 
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ceding;  table  from  Regnanlt  has  ahown  the 

oonDeotion  betweeo  teinperatnre  md  elastic 
presBQre  for  some  of  the  more  iutereadng  tb- 
pors.  For  short  distaaces  on  either  side  of 
the  boiling  point  of  a  liquid  the  elaaticitf  of  its 
Vapor  approsiinately  varies  directiy  as  the  tern* 

Gratnre,  oa  was  first  propounded  by  Dalton, 
considering  the  effects  of  heat  on  the  elasti- 
city of  a  vapor  or  a  gaa,  it  is  necessary  to  diatin- 
gnish  between  (1)  the  elastic  preseure  exerted 
,by  a  gas  that  is  confined  within  a  constant  vol- 
ume and  has  ita  temperatoro  altered  by  exter- 
nal heat,  and  (3)  the  pressure  exerted  by  a  gas 
that  is  oonipreflsed  by  external  force  to  a  smaller 
Tolame,  but  whose  temperature  is  not  altered. 
The  former  ia  the  elaatidty  under  constant 
volume  or  the  expaiuion  nnder  constant  pres- 
sure ;  the  latter  is  the  elasticity  under  constant 
temperatnra,  and  is  for  perfect  gases  expressed 
by  Boyle's  law,  whieh  however  holda  good  only 
approximately  for  vapors.  Gay-Lussao  has 
shown  that  the  eipansion  aDde^  constant 
pressure  is  seusihlj  the  same  for  all  perfect 
gases,  and  is  sncb  that  the  volame  increaaes 
by()'(>02DS6ofita  original  value  for  an  increase 
of  J°  F.,  or  by  0-00387  for  an  increase  of  1°  0. 
This  law  was  folly  confirmed  byRegaault,  who 
showed  tiiat  it  is  only  approximately  true  when 
gases  or  vapors  approach  the  point'  of  Uqae- 
faction.  The  eSect  of  heat  on  the  elasticity 
of  a  gas  is  BO  combined  with  its  effect  on  the 
density  as  in  general  to  increase  the  velocity 
of  the  transmission  of  aonitd.  Tims  in  air  at  a 
pressure  of  80  inches  the  velocity  in  feet  per 
second  is  1,089  at  a  temperature  of  S2°  F.,  bnt 
is  l,iai  at  a  temperature  of  70°  F. 

EUTiUni  (Gr.  tXaCvciv,  to  drive  out),  a  sub- 
stance deposited  by  the  juice  of  the  fruit  of 
fnciAopffica  elaterium,  or  squirting  cuonmber, 
a  plant  of  the  order  atcurbitatea,  growing  in 
the  south  of  Europe.  (See  CrcuHBZit.)  It  is 
found  in  thin  fiat  cakes  of  a  gray  or  greenish 
color,  which  have  a  feeble  odor  and  a  alightly 
bitter  taste.  Its  medicinal  activity  depends 
upon  a  crystalline,  neutral,  active  principle, 
called  elat«riDe.  This  is  insoluble  in  water 
and  allialine  solntions,  sparingly  soluble  in  di- 
lute acids,  and  freely  soluble  in  alcohol.  The 
proportion  of  elaterine  in  different  specimens 
of  elatericra  varies  exceedingly,  and  the  medi- 
cinal activity  of  the  latter  article  varies  pro- 
portionally. Elaterium  and  its  active  princi- 
ple elaterine  are  violent  cathartics,  and  also 
mcreaae  somewhat  the  secretion  of  nrine.  lu 
email  doses,  that  is,  from  -^  to  -^  of  a  grain 
of  elaterine  and  tivm  ^  of  a  grain  to  2  grains 
of  elaterium,  these  articles  produce  copious 
watery  discharges,  which  are  frequently  at- 
tended with  nausea,  vomiting,  and  depres- 
flioD.  In  larger  doses  they  act  with  great  vio- 
lence upon  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  in 
atiU  largerdoses  excite  an  inflammation  of  these 
organs  which  has  sometimes  proved  fetal. 
Their  action  is  rapid.  They  generally  purge 
in  an  hour  or  lesa,  and  a  legitimate  dose  may 
be  repeated  in  an  hour  if  it  baa  not  acted  by 
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that  time.  On  acoonnt  of  the  energy  of  tbeir 
operation,  they  are  not  much  used  medicinally 
except  when,  in  the  treatment  of  dropsy  and 
disease  of  the  kidneys,  it  ia  dedrable  to  obtain 
copiona,  frequent,  and  watery  evacuation. 
They  ebonld  always  be  administered  oaationa- 
ly,  and  never  ^ven  when  great  conaUtutJODal 
weakness  exists. 

ELATH  (in  Josephus  jElane,  in  Roman  geog- 
raphy ElaiUy  now  Ailah),  a  seaport  of  ancient 
Idnmiea,  on  the  shore  of  the  eastern  or  Elanitio 
gulf  of  the  Red  sea,  now  the  gulf  of  Akabab. 
It  was  a  pari:  of  David's  conqnest  from  the 
Edomites ;  was  a  place  of  great  importance  in 
Solomon's  time,  as  the  port  in  which  he  built 
and  fitted  out  hia  ships  for  bringing  gold  from 
Ophir;  was  oaptureu  by  the  revolted  Edom- 
ites in  the  reign  of  Joram,  after  having  been  in 
the  possession  of  the  Israelites  160  years;  was 
ret^en  by  TJzziah,  who  fortified  it  anew,  peo- 
pled it  with  his  own  snbjecta,  and  restored 
the  trade  to  Ophir;  was  afterward  taken  by 
Re^,  king  of  Damascus,  who  in  turn  was  de- 
prived of  it  by  Tiglath-pileser,  king  of  Assyria, 
from  whose  time  it  was  never  recovered  by 
the  Jews.  Later  it  fell  under  the  power  of 
the  Romans,  became  the  residence  of  a  Chris- 
tian bishop,  and  submitted  to  the  Moslems,  ila 
governor  paying  them  an  annual  tribute.  In 
Ills  it  was  taken  by  Eing  Baldwin  of  Jeruaa- 
lem,  and  in  lORT  was  again  wrested  from  the 
Ohristians  by  Haladio.  Edrim  descrihea  it  ae  a 
amall  town  frequented  by  Arabs,  and  forming 
an  important  point  on  the  route  between  Cure 
and  Uedina.  Elath  at^oinedEziongeber;  and 
Akabah  now  occupiea  the  site  of  one  or  both 
of  these  ancient  towns. 

ELBA,  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  belong- 
ing to  the  Italian  province  of  Livorno,  sepa- 
rated from  the  munland  by  the  strait  of  Pioni- 
bino;  length  about  16  m.,  greatest  breadth  IS 
m. ;  area,  about  90  sq.  m. ;  pop.  about  20,000. 
Its  outline  is  irregular,  the  mountains  which 
traverse  the  island  rising  in  some  parts  more 
than  S,000  ft.,  and  being  indeDt«d  by  deep 
gul&  and  inleta,  so  that  its  breadth  in  some 

E laces  doe«  not  exceed  8  m.  The  soil  is  fertile, 
ut  only  a  Hmall  portion  is  under  tillage.  The 
valleys  abound  with  fruit  trees,  bnt  are  not 
well  cultivated,  and  the  fmita  are  of  inferior 
quality,  excepting  oranges.  Among  the  an- 
nual products  of  the  island  and  ita  waters 
are  red  and  white  wine,  marine  salt,  tunnies, 
Bordines,  anchovies,  and  other  fish,  and  iron, 
for  which  the  island  has  always  been  cele- 
brated. The  iron  is  found  in  a  mountain 
near  Rio,  on  the  E.  coast,  about  2  m.  in 
circumference,  600  ft.  high,  and  yielding  from 
50  to  Tfi  per  cent  pure  metal.  There  are 
quarries  of  granite  in  the  8.  W.  part  of  the 
island,  in  wfiicb  crystals  of  red  and  green  toar- 
maline  and  emeralds  are  found.  The  priod- 
pal  towns  are  Porto  Fem^o,  Porto  Longone, 
Rio,  and  Marciana.  The  ialand  was  called 
^thalia  by  the  Greeks  and  II  va  by  the  Romana, 
and  waa  noted  for  its  minerals.    Ancient  rnins 
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■re  still  Tisible  io  several  places.  Daring  the 
middle  ages  it  wbb  rnled  by  varione  Itklian 
princes  and  chiers.  In  1548  Charles  V.  ceded 
the  territory  of  Porto  Ferr^o  to  Tuscany. 
Afterward  the  island  wan  succeaeively  governed 
by  Spain,  Napiee,  and  the  lorda  of  Piombino. 


Porto  Fornjos  Elba. 

From  July,  1796,  to  April,  1797,  it  wm  oocn- 
pied  by  the  British.  It  was  then  ceded  to 
France,  snd  in  1801  united  with  the  new  king- 
doin  of  Etrnria.  The  treaty  of  Paris  in  1814 
erected  Elba  into  a  sovereignty  for  Napoleon 
I.,  who  resided  there  from  May  4, 1814,  to  Feb. 
26,  1815.  Dnring  his  brief  sovereignty  Kapo- 
leon  caused  a  road  to  be  built  nniting  Porto 
Ferr^o  with  Porto  Longone.  The  villa  of 
Ban  Hartino  near  Porto  Ferrjyo,  which  was 
occupied  by  Napoleon,  has  been  converted  into 
a  Napoleonic  mnsenm,  and  contains  Tarions 
Directs  of  interest  relating  to  the  Brat  empire. 
(Bee  Napalion  A  PIU  d'Blbe,  by  Am6d6e 
Robot,  Paris,  1878.)  In  1816  Elba  reverted 
to  the  grand  dnke  of  Tuscany,  and  with  the 
rest  of  his  territory  was  anneied  to  the  king- 
dom of  Italy  in  1860. 

i2JtE  {Bobem.  Labe ;  wus.  Albvi),  ariverof 
Germany,  rising  in  Bohemia,  near  the  fron- 
tier of  PmBsian  Bilesia,  and  flowing  into  the 
North  sea  belovr  GlQckstadt  in  Hoistein.  It 
is  abont  700  m.  long.  It  originates  in  a 
number  of  Kprings  on  the  western  elope  of 
the  Schnee-Koppe  (snow  summit),  one  of  the' 
peaks  of  the  Riesengebirge,  at  an  elevation  of 
abont  4,500  It. ;  runs  mainly  in  a  N.  W.  coarse ; 
is  navigable  from  its  conflnence  with  the 
Moldan,  and  has  bat  a  very  slight  inclina- 
tion, its  bed  40  m.  from  its  sources  being 
but  658  ft.  above  the  sea.  Its  chief  affluents 
are :  on  the  right,  the  Iser,  Black  Elst^r,  and 
Havel ;  on  the  left,  the  Moldan,  Eger,  Mulde, 
Saale,  Jetze,  Tlmeuan,  and  Oste.    The  chief 

flaces  on  its  banks  ore  Josepfastadt,  KfiniggrStz, 
beresienetadt,   and  Leitmeritz,  in  Bohemia; 


Pima,  Dresden,  and  Meissen,  in  Saxony;  Tor- 
gan,  WitlUinberg,  Magdebnrg,  Lauenburg,  Al- 
tona,  and  Gluckstadt,  in  Prassia;  and  Ham- 
bnrg.  Its  channel  between  Hamburg  and  the 
sea  admits  of  the  passage  of  vessels  drawing 
14  ft.  of  water  at  all  times,  but  is  mnch  encmn- 
bered  with  sand  ban 
~  and  shoals.    By  means 

of  its  own  waters  and 
those  of  the  niimerous 
canals   branching   from 
it,  the   Elbe   places  all 
N.  W.  and  central  Ger- 
many Id  connection  with 
the    seaboard.      Wood, 
Stones,  fraits,  and  earth- 
enware are  exchanged, 
through  it  for  corn,  salt, 
and    colonial    produce. 
But   nntil   recently  ita 
navigation     has     been 
much    complicated    by 
the  regulations  of  the 
states  through  which  it 
rang.   These  relatione 
were    the    subject    of 
innch    controversy   and 
negotiation.      By     the 
£lb»eh  iffahrUaete      of 
Jnne  28, 1821,  the  entire 
navigatloa  of  the  Elbe  was  thrown  open  to  the 
commerce  of  the  world,  and  the  charges  to 
which  it  was  subject  were  fixed  and  rendered 
uniform.    The  regiilations  were  stil!  further 
modified  by  conferences  which  were  held  from 
time  to  time  for  their  revi don,  and  particularlv 
by  the  additional  act  of  April  13,  1844.   Tlie  toll 
collected  at  Stade  was  abolished  July  22,  18G1, 
and  finally  all  the  remaining  tolls  were  removed 
by  act  of  the  North  German  confederation, 
which  went  into  operation  July  1,  1870.    The 
numerous  river  transportation  companies  are 
thus  enabled  to  compete  at  better  advantage 
with  the  railways,  and  the  amount  of  business 
has  been  much  increased. 

ELBfZFiU),  a  city  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  on 
the  Wupper,  a  branch  of  the  Rhine,  in  the 
district  and  16  m.  E.  N.  E.  of  the  city  of  DOssel- 
dorf,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  the  Ber- 
(^sch-MArkische  railway;  pop.  in  1871,73,394. 
The  town  of  Barmen  adjoins  it  on  the  east, 
and  the  two  towns  taken  together  form  one  of 
the  most  important  manufacturing  centres  of 
Germany.  The  number  of  looms  in  Elberfeld 
employed  in  the  cotton  manufacture  in  1871 
was  estimated  at  6,000,  and  the  value  of  the. 

Iiroducts  at  $13,000,000,  There  are  besides 
argo  manufactories  of  silks,  ribbons,  carpets, 
carriage  and  furniture  stuffs,  buttons,  machi- 
nery, &c.  The  establishments  for  dyeing  are 
particularly  celebrated.  The  railway  has  its 
principal  office  here,  and  every  year  extends  its 
connections.  A  large  amount  of  business  is 
transacted  at  the  two  fairs  which  are  held  here 
annually.  The  finest  public  buildings  are  the 
council  hoose,  the  court  house,  the  new  post 
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office,  the  tmIwsj  station,  the  cbbido,  tlie  boe- 
pital,  and  the  orphan  ttsyiam.  It'll  the  seat 
of  B  mercantile  and  other  oonrtfl;  hae  a  gjm- 
DaMQm,  and  namerbas  schools,  including  one 
for  teaobiog  the  manBgemsnt  of  the  Jacqnard 
loom  and  pattern  drawing.  Elberfeld  is  the 
centre  of  the  Protestwit  Bible  and  migsionarr 
BocietieB.  It  was  originall;  settled  in  1527  bj 
refugees  from  the  Netherlands,  and  of  lato 
years  bas  increased  in  importance  from  the 
adoption  of  improvements  in  spinning.  Though 
the  town  is  mainlj  of  recent  origin,  it  is  irreg- 
olarl;  built,  but  thq  number  of  handsome 
private  re^dences  is  increasing.  West  of  the 
town  is  a  hill  called  the  Haardt,  on  which 
stands  a  round  tower  commanding  a  fine  view 
of  the  valley  of  the  Wupper ;  it  is  surrounded 
by  a  handsome  park. 

ELBfXT,  a  N.  E.  county  of  Georgia,  separated 
from  South  Carolina  by  the  Savannah  river, 
bounded  fi.  and  W.  by  Broad  river ;  area,  614 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  18T0,  8,249,  of  whom  4,B63 
were  colored.  The  surface  is  hilly,  and  the 
soil,  particularly  near  the  rivers,  is  fertile. 
Near  the  Savannah  river  a^e  several  remark- 
able artificial  mounds,  one  of  which  is  40  or  GO 
fL  high  and  has  a  large  cedar  growing  on  its 
summit.  The  chief  productions  in  1870  were 
22,786  bushels  of  wheat,  140,485  of  Indian  corn, 
13,288  of  oats,  and  3,035  bales  of  cotton.  There 
were  1,061  horses,  ],S48  milch  cows,  2,S57  other 
cattle,  and  7,097  ewine.     Capitsl,  Elberton. 

ELBEIfF,  a  town  of  Normandy,  France,  in 
the  department  of  Boiae-Iaf6rienre,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Seine,  18  m.  S.  S.  W,  of  Hoaen, 
and  63  m.  N.  W.  of  Paris ;  pop.  in  1866,  21,< 
784,  and  rapidly  increasing.  It  maoofBctDres 
donble-t willed  and  water-proof  cloth,  billiard- 
table  cloth,  flannels,  zephyrs,  and  light  wool- 
lens of  high  finish.  It  has  also  dye  houses, 
foimderies,  machine  shops,  and  mannfactories 
of  soap  and  chemicals.  The  total  valne  of 
goods  mannfaotarod  annually  la  estimated  at 
nearly  $18,000,000.  Many  of  tlie  workmen 
employed  reside  in  neighboring  villages ;  the 
whole  number  is  estimated  at  24,000.  The 
town  has  eight  artesian  wells  and  sis  public 
fonntains.  There  is  dally  communication  with 
Bouoi  by  steamers,  and  Elbeuf  is  connected 
with  the  village  of  St.  Aubin,  on  the  opposite 
iride  of  the  river,  by  a  snspension  bridge.  It 
has  a  tribunal  of  commerce,  a  library,  societies 
for  the  encouragement  of  the  industrial  arts, 
&e.  The  finest  chnrcbes  are  those  of  St. 
£tienne  and  St.  Jean. 

QMBOf  a  town  of  Pnusia,  in  the  province 
of  West  Prussia,  and  in  the  district  and  84  m. 
E.  S.  E.  of  the  city  of  Dantzic,  situated  upon 
a  river  of  its  own  name,  5  m.  from  the  Frische 
Raff;  pop.  in  IBTl,  28,000.  The  city  is  com- 
posed of  the  old  and  new  towns,  and  several 
suburbs,  and  is  in  part  enclosed  within  ancient 
fortifications.  It  bas  one  Catbolio  and  nine 
Protestant  chnrcbes,  a  synagogue,  a  gymna- 
sium in  which  is  tlie  city  library  of  24,000 
volumes,  and  several  hospitals  and  charitable 
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institations,  inolading  one  founded  by  an  Eog- 
lishman  named  Cowle,  in  which  400  cbildreo 
are  educated.  The  principal  manufacture* 
are  of  sugar,  pearlash,  tobacco,  soap,  cbiccorj, 
vitriol,  sail  cloth,  and  leather  and  woollen 
fabrics.  Ship  building,  especially  of  iron,  has 
of  late  become  of  great  importance.  On  ac- 
count of  the  shallowneBS  of  the  Frische  Haff, 
foreign  commerce  is  carried  on  by  way  of  tbo 
Kraflbhl  canal  (^om  Elbing  to  the  Nogat,  a 
branch  of  the  Vistula)  and  Dantzic ;  but  'us 
Etbing  communicates  with  the  lakes  of  £. 
Prussia  through  the  OberlfindiBche  canal,  ita 
inland  business  is  large.  The  chief  exports  are 
groin,  timber,  staves,  hemp,  flax,  featbera, 
horse  hair,  wool,  tVuit,  butter,  and  menafac- 
tn  red*  goods. 


nected  on  the  west  with  those  of  Armenia  and 
with  the  great  Caucasus  chain,  and  eastward 
with  the  Paropamiean  range.  It  averages  from 
6,000  to  8,000  ft.  in  height,  the  highest  peak, 
Mt.  Demavend,  being  about  18,000  ft  (See 
DeM4vehd.)  It  enters  N.  Persia  from  the  Can- 
cosus,  and  runs  for  some  distance  parallel  with 
the  S.  shore  of  the  Caspian  to  Astrabad,  whence 
it  branches  off  in  an  easterly  direction  toward 
Afghanistan  and  Tnrkistan.  By  the  Sahnnd 
mountains  it  also  connects  with  the  Zagros 
range  on  the  Turkish  border.  The  valleys  of 
the  Elbnrz,  especially  toward  the  S.  declivities, 
are  exceedingly  fertile.  In  the  elope  of  the 
mountains  opposite  Teheran  is  the  tract  of 
Shama-i-Iran  or  Shomimn  (i. «.,  the  light  of 
Persia),  extending  over  20  m.,  and  contain- 
ing nearly  40  villages  snrronnded  by  gardens 
and  famous  as  summer  resorts.  The  most  cele- 
brated pass  is  that  of  Sardari,  known  to  the 
ancients  as  the  Caspian  gates,  situated  about 
G6  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Mt.  Demavend,  and  extend- 
ing nenrly  80  m.  in  a  narrow  road  between 
high  rooks,  forming  a  barrier  agunst  foreign 
enemies. — One  of  toe  principal  summits  of  the 
CaacosuB  range  is  also  known  as  Ut  Elbruz, 
or  Elburz,  18,G14  ft,  high.     (See  Ci.ccASCS.> 

HiGESilTiS,  a  sect  of  Asiatic  GnosUce, 
founded  in  the  reign  of  Trqjan,  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  2d  century,  a  branch  of  the 
Jewish  Essenes.  kindred  to  and  finally  con- 
founded with  the  Ebionites.  A  Jew  named 
Elzai  or  Elkesai  is  supposed  to  have  been  their 
founder.  Theirmostdisffnetive  tenet  was  that 
men  is  but  a  mass  of  matter  in  which  the  di< 
vine  power  is  concealed.  They  believed  in  the 
repeated  and  continaoue  incarnation  of  Christ, 
were  tenacious  of  their  oaths,  practised  cir- 
cumcision, abstained  from  meat,  favored  early 
marriages,  and  rqected  portions  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  epistles  of  Paul. 

fUHE  (anc.  Ifiei),  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  and  16  m.  S.  W.  of  the  city  of  Ali- 
cante, on  the  river  Tarafa,  10  m.  from  the 
Mediterranean ;  pop.  (including  the  snrronnd- 
ing  plantations)  about  20,000.  It  is  girdled 
on  every  side  by  forests  of  palm  trees,  and  baa 
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been  named  the  citj  of  palms.  The  chief  in- 
dostry  is  the  culture  of  dates,  which  is  oondsct- 
ed  with  great  skill.  The  leaves  of  the  male 
and  barren  female  palms  are  sent  to  all  parts 
of  Spain  for  nse  in  the  processions  and  decora- 
tions of  Palm  Sunday. 

EUHUKiat,  Okcr  and  Eater,  two  villages  of 
Bavaria,  situated  on  the  wdes  of  a  steep  monn- 
tain  near  the  Danabe,  about  8  m.  apart  and  7 
m.  N.  E.  of  Ulm.  At  Ober  Elchingen  wpa 
fought,  Oct  14,  1805,  one  of  the  most  famous 
batUee  of  the  campaign  of  Ansterlitz.  For 
his  oonduot  in  this  battle  Marshal  Ney  re- 
ceived the  title  of  daka  of  Elchingen.  In  the 
npper  villsge  is  a  Benedictine  abbey  founded 
in  1128,  and  celebrated  io  the  middle  agea. 

HJOat,  an  overseer,  ruler,  or  leader.  The 
reverence  paid  to  the  aged  in  earl;  tunea  was 
doubtless  the  origin  of  this  title,  it  being  used 
as  a  name  of  office  both  among  Jews  and 
Chrietians.  Macknight  thinks  it  was  applied 
in  the  apofltolio  age  to  all,  whether  old  or 
young,  who  exercised  any  sacred  ofBce  ia  the 
Cbiis^sn  church.  Elders  or  seniors,  in  the 
ancient  Jewish  polity,  were  persoDs  noted  for 
their  age,  experience,  and  wisdom ;  of  this 
•ort  were  the  70  whom  Hoses  associated  with 
himself  in  the  goTemment  of  Israel,  and  such 
also  were  those  who  afterward  held  the  first 
rankinthesynagogaeaspreaidenta.  In  church 
history,  elders  were  originally  those  who  held 
the  first  place  in  the  assemblies  of  the  primi- 
ttve  Christians.  The  word  presbyter  is  some- 
tiines  used  ia  the  New  Testament  in  this  signi- 
fication, and  as  interchangeable  with  iTrlmunrnr ; 
and  hence  the  first  meetings  of  Christian  min- 
isters were  called  prethyteria,  or  assemblies 
of  elders.  Among  the  Baotiats,  ministers  of 
the  gospel  generally  are  oalled  elders.  In  the 
Presbyterian  churches  they  are  the  ofBcars 
who,  in  coi^mictioD  with  the  ministers  and 
deacons,  compose  the  church  session,  repre- 
seating  the  onnrch  itself  conducting  its  disci- 
pline, and  uding  in  the  promotion  of  the  in- 
terests of  religion.  They  are  obosen  from 
among  the  people,  usnallr  for  life ;  are  gener- 
ally set  apart  to  their  office  with  some  public 
ceremony  ;  and  (heir  number  is  different  in 
different  chnrohes. — It  has  long  been  a  matter 
of  dispute  whether  there  are  any  such  officers 
as  lay  elders  mentioned  in  Somiture.  On  the 
one  side,  it  is  said  that  these  officers  are  men- 
tioned separately  froA  the  brethren,  and  that 
their  office  is  described  as  being  distinct  from 
that  of  preaching,  ho  that  ruleth  being  express- 
ly distingnished  from  him  that  exhorteth  or 
teacbeth.  On  the  other  side,  it  is  contended 
that  the  distinction  alluded  to  does  not  refer 
to  different  orders  of  officers,  but  only  to  the 
degree  of  diligence  with  which  they  discharge 
their  do  ties. 

HiDIS,  the  popular  name  of  plonta  of  the 
genus  eambucui.  The  most  common  Ameri- 
can elder,  lambuetu  CanadeTuU,  Linn.,'  is  a 
^owy  shrub,  well  known  from  its  nnmerons 
fiat  cymes  of  white  flowers  appearing  in  June,  to 
TOL.  Ti.— 83 
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he  succeeded  by  heavy  blsok-pnrple,  crimson- 
juiced  berries  in  August,  and  ov^topping  the 
wild  reeda  and  bushes  on  the  borders  of  fields. 
On  account  of  its  long  and  spreading  roots  it 
is  sometimes  troublesome  to  the  farmer.  A 
wholesome  sudorific  decoction  is  prepared  from 
its  flowers,  which  are  carefully  gatiiered  and 
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dried  for  the  purpose;  the  firoit  is  much  es- 
teemed by  some  in  the  manufacture  of  a  sort 
of  wine,  while  the  pith  of  the  stem  fhmiahes 
excellent  pith  balls  for  electrical  experiments. 
The  parsley-leaved  elder  (S.  laeiniata),  an 
English  variety,  is  one  of  the  more  ornamental 
species,  and  is  often  cultivated.    It  is  one  of 


the  kinds  most  frequenUy  used  for  medicinal 

Enrpoeea.  Tlie  downy  elder  (S.  pub^it)  has 
andsome  flowers,  of  a  greenish  or  purplish 
white,  borne  in  thyrse-like  ^ikes,  and  a  scarlet 
fruit,  folly  ripe  at  the  time  3.  Canadvntit  is  in 
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blossom.  There  are  two  very  variable  speciee 
of  elder  iadigenoiia  to  Great  Britain ;  the  S. 
Canadetuu  and  S.  pviem  are  the  odIj  species 

Eeoaliar  to  North  America;  southern  Earope 
as  three  species,  and  China  one. 
QjDON,  Jtki  emt,  earl  of,  lonj  ohancellor  of 
England,  born  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  June 
4,  1761,  died  in  London,  Jan.  18,  1886.  He 
became  a  fellow  of  Universitj  eoUege,  Oxford, 
in  1767,  in  1771  gained  a  priie  for  aa  English 

Eroee  essay,  and  iu  1772  foifeited  liia  fetlowahip 
y  a  runaway  marriage.  The  forfeitnre  not 
taking  effect  for  a  year,  be  reaomed  his  etadies 
at  Oxford  with  the  intention  of  takinK  orders, 
if  a  living  fell  vacant  dorins  that  period.  This 
not  baTing  been  the  case,  ne  devoted  himself 
to  the  Btady  of  the  law,  removed  to  London  in 
1775,  and  entered  the  office  of  a  conveyancer. 
He  was  called  to  {he  bar  in  1776,  and  for  sev- 
ral  years  attended  the  northern  circuit  withont 
much  sncae«a.  In  1780-'61  he  distinguished 
himself  in  the'  ease  of  Aokroyd  v.  Bmitheon 
and  in  the  Olitheroe  election  case,  end  his  pro- 
feanonal  sncoeas  was  awnred.  His  receipts 
ranged  from  £6,004  in  178S  to  £10,557  in 
1796.  Be  was  made  king's  counsel  in  1788, 
and  in  the  same  year  became  a  member  of  the 
bouse  of  commons,  where  he  kept  his  seat  till 
he  entered  the  house  of  lords.  He  was  knight- 
ed in  1788,  and  appolnt«d  solicitor  general,  and 
In  IT'SS  attorney  general,  which  office  he  held 
till  1799,  conducting  the  state  trials  of  1794 
■gainst  Horne  Tooke,  Hardy,  and  others.  In 
1799  he  was  appointed  obief  jastice  of  the  com- 
mon pleas,  created  Baron  Eldon  of  Eldon,  and 
entered  the  boose  of  lords.  He  proved  a  con- 
sammate  common  law  judge.  He  became  lord 
chancellor  in  IBOl,  and  held  the  office  for  26 
yeaiB,  with  the  exception  of  the  time  ^1406-'7) 
during  which  it  was  filled  by  Erskine.  As 
head  of  the  conrt  of  chsncary,  though  distin- 
gnished  for  bis  knowledge  of  the  law  and  the 
aouteness  and  subtlety  with  which  he  applied 
it,  he  encumbered  the  court  with  arrears,  and 
caused  great  pr^ndioe  to  the  sniters  imm*- 
diately  interested  by  his  delay  in  rendering  his 
Jndgmmts.  The  tangoage  in  which  they  were 
stated  was  also  obscnre ;  hut  the  extreme  care 
with  which  they  were  prepared  gives  them 
high  valoe  as  precedents.  In  the  cabinet  he 
had  great  influence,-  and  nnder  George  IIT.  be 
was  said  to  have  sometimes  used  the  great  seal 
in  the  name  of  the  king  eveii  when  the  king 
was  saS'ering  from  mental  incapacity.  Ho 
took  part  in  ail  important  debates  in  the  house 
of  lords,  vigorously  supported  tery  principles, 
and  was  earnest  in  his  opposition  to  parlia- 
mentary reform  and  to  the  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion bill.  He  was  created  Visconnt  Encombe 
and  earl  of  Eldon  in  1821.— Bee  "The  Public 
and  Private  Life  of  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon, 
with  Selections  from  his  Correspondence,"  by  i 
Horace  Twiss  (3  vols.  8vo,  1S44),  and  "Lives  i 
of  the  Lord  Chanceliora,"  by  Lord  Campbell. 

EL  DOBIDO  (Span.,  the  golden),  a  country 
which,  during  the  16th  and  17th  oentoriea,  and  I 
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to  some  extent  during  the  1 8th  oentory,  was  sup- 
posed toHesomewhereinthenewworid.  Hen's 
ima^nationa  were  inflamed  by  the  ricbee  actn- 
ally  discovered  in  Mexico  and  Pern,  and  they 
conceived  a  belief  that  there  was  an  nndiacov- 
ered  country  in  which  gold  was  even  more 
abundant.  Many  attempts  were  mode  to  dis- 
cover it.  Orellana,  the  lieutenant  of  Pizorro, 
reported  that  be  bad  obtunad  definite  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  it  on  hia  voyage  down  the 
Amazon  in  1540-'41.  He  pretended  to  have 
visited  Hanoa,  its  capital,  and  to  have  seen 
there  immense  treasnres  of  gold  and  Jewels. 
Martinez,  a  Spaniard,  asserted  that  he  resided 
seven  months  in  the  conntu,  and  gave  full 
particoiars  in  regard  to  ite  ruler  and  inhabi- 
tants. The  two  expeditions  of  Sir  Walter  Ha- 
leigh  to  Guiana  (1G66  and  1617)  were  under- 
taken in  quest  of  this  coontry.  The  fai^  in 
its  existence  was  so  enduring  diat  Spanish  ex- 
peditions on  the  same  errand  took  place  even 
m  the  latter  part  of  the  16th  century. 

Bi  DOUDO,  an  K  county  of  California,  drain- 
ed by  three  forks  of  the  American  river  and 
by  the  CoBumnea;  area,  1,872  sq.  m, ;  pop.  in 
1870,  10,809,  of  whom  1,682  were  Chinese. 
It  is  crossed  by  the  Sierra  Nevada.  It  is  one 
.of  the  richest  mining  counties  in  the  state,  and 
mining  is  the  chief  indnstry.  Besides  gold, 
rich  copper  ore  and  excelleot  marble  are  foond. 
There  is  also  considerable  timber  and  tillable 
land.  The  Placerville  and  Bacrunento  Talley 
railroad  terminates  in  the  county.  The  chief 
productions  in  1870  were  8,997  basbela  at 
wheat,  8,642  of  barley,  6,285  tons  of  hay 
2ie,680  lbs.  of  buUer,  60,096  of  wool,  and 
118,881  gallons  of  wine.  There  were  8,098 
horses,  8,809  milch  cows,  6,403  «ther  cattle, 
17,887  sheep,  and  4,123  swine;  89  qnartz  mills 
for  the  prodaction  of  gold,  21  saw  mills,  and  2 
flour  miiis.    Capital,  Placerville. 

ELEIN  W  OF  iQUmiirE,  queen  of  France  and 
afterward  of  England,  born  alxint  1122,  died 
aboat  1208.  She  was  the  eldest  dangbter  and 
heiress  of  William  IX.,  duke  of  Gnienne  or 
Aqnitaine,  and  was  married  in  1187  to  Prince 
Lonis,  who  in  the  same  year  succeeded  to 
the  throne  of  France  as  Louis  Vlt.  She 
was  a  lover  of  poetry  and  art,  and  could  not 
sympathize  with  her  ascetic  husband.  She 
acQompani^  him  on  the  second  cmsade  to 
the  Holy  Land  in  114T.  At  that  time  he  com- 
plained of  her  preferenfle  for  other  men,  and 
on  their  return  from  Asia  they  were  divorced, 
March  18,  1152.  A  short  time  afterward  she 
bestowed  her  hand  npon  Henry  Plantagenet, 
the  futore  Henry  II.  of  England.  This  alliance, 
which  made  Henry  master  of  Eleanor's  pos- 
sesaioDS  in  France,  produced  protracted  trts 
between  the  two  countries.  She  bore  him 
many  children;  bnt  Lis  infidelities  and  neglect 
having  changed  her  love  into  hatred,  she  in- 
cited her  sons  Qeofffej  and  Richard  to  rebel 
against  their  father,  was  arTest«d  in  1178,  and 
remained  in  confinement  until  after  Henry's 
death  in  1189.    She  was  released  by  his  eno- 
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cesaor,  Richard  I.,  Ooanr  de  Lion,  who  placed 
ber  at  the  head  of  the  government  on  his  de- 
parture  for  the  H0I7  Land.  She  negotiated 
bis  marringe  with  the  daughter  of  the  king  of 
Navarre,  and  went  to  Germany  with  bis  ran- 
som from  captjvity.  She  afterward  retired  to 
the  abbej  of  Fontevrault,  and  Bnrviving  Bich- 
ard,  lived  to  nee  him  succeeded  by  one  of  her 
other  sons,  John,  the  signer  of  Magna  Obarta. 
0.E1TIC  SCBOOL,  a  group  of  Greeli  philoso- 
phera,  beginning  with  ienophsneg  of  Oolophon, 
who  settled  in  Elea  or  Velia,  a  Greek  colony 
of  Bonthem  Italy,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
8th  centnry  B.  0.,  and  whow  principal  dia- 
ciples  were  Parmenides  and  Zeno,  both  of 
Elea,  and  MeliMoa  of  Samoa.  Some  of  the 
■ncienta  also  ranked  Lencippna  and  Empedo- 
cles  among  t^em,  but  for  this  there  la  no 
evidence.  The  general  spirit  of  the  school 
may  he  defined  as  an  attempt,  perhaps  the 
first  ever  made,  to  refer  all  soience  to  tne  ab- 
ednte  and  pure  ideas  of  the  retcaoiL  There 
are,  accordmg  to  the  EleaUos,  two  kinds  of 
knowledge,  that  which  comes  to  ns  through 
the  sessea,  and  that  which  we  owe  to  the 
reason  alone.  The  science  which  is  composed 
of  the  former  is  only  an  illusion,  for  it  contains 
nothing  true,  fixed,  and  durable.  The  only 
certain  science  is  that  which  owes  nothing  to 
the  senses,  and  all  to  the  reason.  Children 
and  the  untaught  may  believe  in  the  reality  of 
seoMble  appearances,  bnt  the  phUosopher  who 
seeks  the  foundation  of  things  shontd  appeal 
only  to  the  reason.  There  are  two  principles 
in  natare,  on  the  one  tide  fire  or  light,  ana  on 
the  other  night,  or  thick  and  heavy  matter. 
These  principles  ore  distinct  but  not  separate ; 
they  act  in  concert,  playing  together  a  perpetual 
and  nniversal  part  in  the  world.  Tne  world 
is  bounded  by  a  circle  of  light  as  by  a  girdle, 
■ndis  divided  into  three  parts,  in  the  central 
one  of  which  necessity  reigns  supreme.  The 
stars  are  but  condeitaed  fire,  and  the  earth  ia 
the  darkest  and  heaviest  of  all  bodies.  It  ia 
round,  and  placed  by  its  own  weight  in  the 
centre  of  the  world.  Men  are  bom  of  the 
earth,  warmed  by  the  solar  rays,  and  thought 
is  a  product  of  organization.  From  this  com- 
mingling of  fire  and  earth  have  begun  all  the 
things  which  our  senses  show  us,  and  which 
will  some  tJme  perish.  But  in  all  these  physi- 
cal phenomena  there  is  no  true  science.  Bea- 
eon  is  the  exclndve  source  of  certainty,  and 
reason  conceives  and  recognizes  as  true  noth- 
ing bnt  absolute  being,  being  in  itself  consid- 
ered, that  ia,  as  disengaged  from  every  partieu- 
lar,  fleeting,  and  perishable  circnmatance,  mod- 
ification, or  accident.  Thus  everything  which 
has  'ever  b(«on  to  be,  everything  which  is 
susceptible  of  change  or  modification,  of  birth 
or  destmction,  has  no  veritable  existence;  it 
is  not  being,  but  only  appearance.  Bewdes 
being,  in  this  sense  of  the  word,  there  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  Eleatics,  only  nothingness ;  and 
as  this  is  but  the  negation  of  all  things,  one 
cauneitber  offirmituor  deny  it.    Being  is  eter- 
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nal,  ODohangeable,  self-eiiatent ;  it  baa  neither 

Sast  nor  future,  neither  parts  nor  limits,  neither 
ivision  nor  succession ;  it  is  then  an  absolnte 
unity,  and  everything  else  is  bnt  an  illumon. 
Thus,  the  Eleatio  system  denies  the  data  fur- 
niaheid  by  the  senses,  denies  the  generalizations 
and  abstractions  which  the  reason  founds  upon 
such  data,  and  affirms  only  those  necessary 
ideoBwbich  the  reason  owes  solely  to  itself,  and 
which  it  employs  in  its  operations.  Theresolt 
is  a  pantheism,  in  Xenopnanes  resembling  the 
blended  material  and  spiritual  pantheism  of 
Spinoza,  and  in  Parmenides  approaching  the 
spiritual  idealistio  pantheism  of  Fiohte. 

ELEIZU  (Ueb.,  God  is  help),  the  name  of 
several  ancient  Hebrews,  of  wbom  the  follow- 
ing are  the  most  important.  !■  The  third  son 
of  Aaron,  who  held  in  his  father's  lifetime  the 
oversight  of  the  Levitical  order,  and  on  Aaron's 
death  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  high  priest. 
His  pontificate  was  contemporary  with  the 
military  government  of  Joshua,  and  the  book 
of  Joshua  closes  with  an  account  of  bis  death 
and  burial.  II.  One  of  David's  three  mi^tj 
men,  who  smote  the  Philistines  tiU  his  hand 
was  weary,  and  who  with  two  others  broke 
through  the  Philistine  host  to  bring  to  David 
a  draught  of  water  from  the  well  at  Bethlehem. 
ELECIMPIHE  (Fr.  invlt  cai»pan«,  from  Lat. 
inula ea(7>pana),  the  common  name  of  the  tttvJa 
heUnivm,  a  hajidsome  herb  of  the  order  eom- 
potita,  which,  introduced  into  America  from 
Europe,  is  now  common  in  our  gardens,  and 
grows  wild  in  meadows  and  by  the  road- 
sides in  the  northern  states.  The  root  should 
be  dug  in  autumn  and  of  the  second  year's 
growth.     It  has  on  agreeable  aromatio  odOT 


when  dried,  somewhat  like  that  of  camphor, 
and  its  taste  when  chewed  is  warm  and  bitter ; 
water  and  alcohol  extract  its  peculiar  prop- 
erties, the  latter  most  readily.  Its  eitraots 
afford  the  vegetable  principles  alontine  or  in- 
uhne,  resembling  starch,  and  helenine,  which 
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foraiH  long  white  crjBtals.  The  powdered  root 
or  the  decoction  io  wat«r  is  tued  in  madioine 
as  a  tonio  and  atimolant.  It  is  premribed,  if 
at  aU,  in  ohronio  di»easeB  of  the  Innga.  It  ie 
known  in  medicine  bj  the  name  of  inula.  The 
dose  of  tlie  powder  is  about  a  draobm;  of  the 
decoction  one  or  two  fluid  oanoes. 

OECTOE,  or  PrliM  QMtn  (Germ.  Kur/arit), 
in  the  old  German  empire,  the  title  of  the 
princes  who  elected  the  emperor.  The  elec- 
toral privilege  bad  its  origin  io  the  right  a»- 
inmed  b?  the  poweHiil  noblea,  who  aeqnired 
supremacy  in  German}'  after  the  eztinotion  of 
the  Oarlovingian  dTnasty,  of  choosing  one  from 
their  own  nnmber  to  be  their  head.  In  the 
ordinance  issued  hj  the  emperor  Ohariee  IV. 
in  1860,  known  as  the  "  golden  bull,"  the 
arohbiBhops  of  Mentz,  Treves,  and  Cologne, 
the  count  palatine,  the  duke  of  Saion/,  the 
margrave  of  Brandenburg,  and  the  king  of  Bo- 
hemia were  recognized  as  the  pereons  is  whom 
this  right  was  vested.  These  electors  formed 
an  electoral  college,  had  the  rank  of  king 
though  without  the  title,  and  were  posBeased 
of  various  important  rights  and  privileges. 
The  electoral  rights  of  the  count  palatine  hav- 
ing been  transferred  during  the  thirty  years' 
war  (1628)  to  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  an  addi- 
tional or  eighth  electorate  was  created  for  the 
palatinate  in  1648,  which  ceased  to  exist  in 
1777,  when  the  hoose  of  Bavaria  became  ex- 
tinct^ Bmnswick-Lttnebarg  was  created  an 
electorate  in  1683.  (See  Hahovbb.)  When  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine  was  ceded  to  France  in 
1801  by  the  treat;  of  Lun6ville,  changes  in  the 
electoral  college  became  necessary,  and  were 
made  in  1B08.  In  place  of  the  three  eccieeias- 
tics  who  were  previously  members  of  the  col- 
lege, the  margrave  of  Baden,  the  landgrave 
of  Ilosse-Cassel,  the  dnke  of  Wilrtemberg,  the 
grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  who  wss  also  archbish- 
op at  first  of  Balzbnrg  and  afterward  of  WOrz- 
hurg,  and  the  archbishop  of  Monti,  with  the 
style  of  archchancellor  of  the  German  empire, 
were  confirmed  in  the  electoral  rif^t  The 
whole  electoral  system,  however,  soon  after- 
ward (1806)  came  to  an  end  upon  the  renun- 
ciation by  the  emperor  Francis  of  the  tide  of 
emperor  of  Oerraany.  After  that  event  most 
of  the  electors  were  designated  by  other  titles. 
Hesse-Cassel  ceased  to  be  an  electorate  daring 
the  time  it  was  merged  in  the  new  kingdom  of 
Westphalia,  but  resumed  the  name  npon  the 
dissolatiou  of  that  kingdom  in  ISIS,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  known  by  it  until  annexed  to  Frus- 
ta in  1(JS6.— In  the  United  States  electors  are 
chosen  by  the  people  of  each  state  to  elect 
the  president  and  vice  president  Each  state 
chooses  as  many  electors  as  it  has  members  in 
the  two  houses  of  congress;  and  these  electors 
meet  at  the  capitals  of  their  respectire  states, 
on  the  first  day  of  January  next  after  the  elec- 
tion, and  cast  their  votes  for  president  and  vice 
president.  These  votes  are  then  sealed  up  and 
carried  by  special  messengers  to  Washington, 
where  they  are  q>ened  and  counted  before 
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both  houses  of  congress,  and  the  result  pro- 
claimed by  the  president  of  the  senate. 

ELECnU,  in  Greek  legend,  daughter  of  Aga- 
memnon and  Olytemnestra,  and  sister  of  Ores- 
tea,  Iphigenia,  and  Ohrysotiiemis.  The  crimes 
of  her  mother  and  j£gisthns  threw  her  into 
great  distress.  Fearing  for  the  life  of  her 
younger  brother  Orestes,  she  sent  him  nnder 
the  protection  of  a  slave  to  King  Stropbine  of 
Phoois.  When  he  was  grown  up  to  manhood 
she  instigated  him  to  avenge  their  father's 
death,  and  became  his  accomplice  in  the  mur- 
der of  their  mother.  She  subsequently  married 
her  brother's  friend  Pylades,  and  became  the 
mother  of  Medon  and  Strophins.  Her  tomb 
was  shown  in  later  times  in  Mycens.  There 
are  different  versions  of  her  story,  which  was 
used  by  the  Attic  dramatists  jEsehylua,  Sopho- 
cles, and  Enripides,  the  "Electra"  of  Sopho- 
cles being  one  of  his  most  &mous  plays.  It 
has  also  mmished  a  subject  for  Racine,  Alfieri, 
and  Goethe  among  the  modems. 

EliXmiC  FISHES.  The  extraordinary  modi- 
fication of  the  peripheral  eitremities  of  nerves 
by  which  electricity  is  generated  and  dj»- 
charged  is  fonnd  in  four  genera  of  fishes,  and 
in  no  other  class  of  the  vertebrate.  The  best 
known  of  these  fishes  are  the  torpedo  and  the 
electrical  eel ;  the  former  will  be  separately 
treated  under  its  own  name,  and  the  latter, 
with  two  others  for  which  there  is  no  common 
name,  in  this  article. — The  electrical  eel  (gym- 
neUa  eUetrievt,  Linn.),  though  apodal  and  eel- 
like in  general  appearance,  differs  from  the  eels 
in  the  completeness  of  the  jaws,  the  presence  of 
ribs,  and  the  jointed  fin  rays ;  it  has  neither 
ventral  nor  dorsal  Sn ;  the  anal  reaches  to  the 
point  of  the  tail,  and  like  the  pectorals  is  en- 
veloped in  a  thick  skin  which  conceals  Uie 
rays ;  the  skin  is  soft  and  scaleless ;  the  head 
is  oval  and  flat,  the  mouth  furnished  with 
broad  lips,  and  opening  not  quite  as  far  aa  un- 
der the  eyes;  the  anterior  nostrils  are  small 
tubes  in  a  slight  depression  on  the  side  of  the 
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lips ;  the  pOBtenor  are  behind  and  above  them ; 
lateral  line  distinct ;  abont  60  pointed  teeUi  od 
jaw,  and  60  on  the  lower,  a  second 
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braacliial  orifices,  and  behind  it  is  a  aniall 
openinK  and  a  slender  papilla.  The  only  spe- 
cies koown  inhabits  the  rivers  of  the  northern 
parts  of  South  Atnerica;  it  attains  a  length  of 
6  or  8  ft.,  and  is  brown  and  yellowish.  The 
electrio  apparatus  which  has  rendered  this  fish 
so  celebrated  occupies  the  space  between  the 
pectorals  and  the  tail,  ior  a  large  part  of  the 
lower  balk  of  the  body;  the  organs  are  fonr 
in  namtor,  two  on  each  side,  ^e  upper  and 
larger  or^^  being  separated  from  the  lower 
by  a  thin  stratam  of  mnscle  and  membrane, 
and  the  organs  of  one  side  are  distinct  from 
those  of  the  other ;  the  apparatus  oonmsts  of 
an  assemblage  of  membranoas  horizontal  plates, 
nearly  parallel  and  intersected  bj  delicate 
vertical  plates ;  the  oella  thns  formed  are 
filled  with  a  glutinous  matter;  the  septa, 
according  to  Hunter,  are  aboat  ^  of  an  inch 
from  each  other,  and  one  inch  in  length 
contains  240  cells,  giving  a  very  great  sur- 
face to  the  electric  oi^ons.  The  aysteoi  is 
abundantly  sapplied  with  nerves  from    the 
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200  pairs' of  ventral  spinal  nerves,  hnt  not 
fram  the  lateral  continuation  of  the  trigemi- 
nus and  vagus  nerves  from  whioh  the  electric 
system  of  the  torpedo  is  supplied.  The  elec- 
trio eel  seems  to  be  a  mere  appendage  to  the 
anterior  part  of  its  battery  for  moving  it  aboat, 
as  all  the  other  organs  are  confined  to  a  very 
small  space,  even  the  vent  opening  under  the 
head  ;  and  the  nerves  supplying  the  electric 
organs  are  mach  larger  than  those  sent  to  any 
sensory  or  motor  organs.  According  to  Hum- 
boldt, the  South  American  Indians  capture 
these  eels  by  driving  horses  and  mules  into 
the  water  inhabited  by  them;  tbe  electric 
powers  of  the  Ssh  being  eihaasted  on  the 
qnodrnpeda,  the  former  are  harpooned  and 
thrown  on  shore;  the  horses  suffer  greatly, 
many  of  them  being  Icilled  by  the  electric  dis- 
charges of  the  fish  which  glide  beneath  their 
bodies.  By  grasping  the  head  of  the  eel  with 
one  hand  and  the  twl  with  the  other,  painful 
and  almost  insupportable  shocks  were  received 
in  the  experimenta  of  Faraday.  This  fish  is 
neither  voracious  nor  fierce,  hnt  uses  its  bat- 
tery to  secnre  its  prey,  and  to  defend  itself 


from  its  numerous  enemies. — The  third  elec- 
trical fish  belongs  to  the  family  of  Hturida, 
and  the  genne  malapterunu  -(Laoip.).  Tho 
M.  eUetrieu*  (Lac£p.)  differs  from  the  com- 
mon siluroide  iu  having  no  anterior  dorsal  fin 
nor  pectoral  spine;  the  skin  is  naked  and 
Boaleless;  there  is  an  adipose  dorsal  fin  near 
tha  candal ;  the  ventrals  are  just  behind  the 
middle,  and  the  anal  occuuies  about  half  the 
distance  between  them  and  the  rounded  can- 
dal; the  body  is  stont,  the  tail  thick,  and 
the  head  short  and  oouical;  the  lips  are 
fleshy,  with  six  barbeis;  five  villiform  teeth  in 
each  jaw,  none  on  the  vomer.  The  fish  attains 
a  length  of  18  or  20  in.,  and  is  found  in  the 
Nile,  Benegal,  and  other  rivers  of  northem 
and  central  Africa ;  the  color  is  cinereous  or 
olive  above,  spotted  and  irregularly  marked 
with  bUck,  whitish  below ;  anterior  nostrila 
tubular.  The  existence  of  a  fish  with  benumb- 
ing powers  in  the  Nile  has  been  known  for 
more  than  800  years,  but  Geoffroy  and  Bn- 
dolpbi  were  the  first  to  give  detailed  descrip- 
tions of  the  electric  organs.  Valenciennes  de- 
scribes these  as  forming  on  each  side  of  the 
body,  between  the  skin  and  the  muscles,  two 
thin  layers  of  spongy  cellolar  tissue  uniting  to- 
gether small  lozenge-shaped  ceUs  filled  with 
gelatinous  fluid,  and  six  or  more  fine  longitn- 
dinial  membranes;  combining  the  structure  of 
these  organs  in  the  torpedo  and  gymnotus,  and 
receiving  the  nervons  inflnenoe  both  from  the 
lateral  branch  of  the  vagus  and  from  the  ven- 
tral branches  of  the  spinal  nerves.  The  shock 
given  by  this  fish  is  comparatively  feeble,  the 
discharge  taking  place  when  the  head  is 
touched;  no  shock  is  felt  when  the  tail  is 
grasped,  as  the  electric  organs  do  not  extend 
to  this  part ;  in  giving  a  shock  the  tail  is  moved, 
as  if  the  muscles  were  active.  This  fish  is 
much  esteemed  as  food.  The  Arabs  call  it 
raath  (thunder). — The  fourth  electrical  fish 
belongs  to  the  order  pUetognatki,  family  diO' 
dontida,  and  genus  tttraodon  (Cuv.).  The  up- 
per and  under  jaws  are  divided  by  a  median 
suture,  so  that  they  seem  to  have  two  teeth 
above  and  two  IkIow,  incorporated  with  the 
jaws ;  in  most  of  the  species  of  the  genus,  the 
body,  except  the  head  and  twl,  is  rendered 
rough  by  spines  made  erectile  by  the  inflaUon 
of  tlie  skin,  or  naturally  erect ;  but  in  the  elec- 
trio species  (T,  elaetrieut,  Paterson)  the  skinia 
destitute  of  spines,  in  conformity  with  tlie  as- 
certained law  that  no  electric  fishes  have  either 
scales  or  spines;  the  body  is  brown  above, 
yellow  on  the  sides,  sea-green  below,  and  va-  , 
ried  with  red,  green,  and  white  spots.  It  at- 
tains a  length  of  T  or  8  in.,  and  is  found  in  the 
lagoons  of  the  Pacific.  Its  electric  powers  are 
coraparativeij  feeble. — The  most  characteristio 
feature  of  all  these  batteries  is  their  enormous 
supply  of  nervons  matter ;  the  electrio  oi^ana 
generate  the  electricity,  which  is  rendered  ac- 
tive by  nervous  influence.  In  the  torpedo  the 
shock  is  best  received  when  one  hand  is  placed 
on  the  back  and  the  other  on  the  abdomen  of 
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tha  fish;  ia  the  gTiniiotiu  the  iutenrit}'  of  the 
ghock  is  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  fish 
included  between  the  hands;  octnal  contact 
with  the  torpedo  is  not  esseoUal,  as  it  is  well 
known  bj  tne  NeapoUton  fishermen  that  the 
shock  is  felt  when  the  water  is  dashed  npon  it, 
the  eiectrio  cnrroat  pasaingup  along  the  streani, 
the  oircalt  being  completed  tbroagh  the  earth 
to  the  ventral  anrface  of  the  flah;  the  dorsal 


tricit?  has  been  shown  by  Mattencci  and  Fara- 
d)L7;  it  renders  the  needle  magnetic,  and  de- 
composes chemical  oompoimda;  b;  it  heat  is 
evolved,  and  the  electnc  spark  is  obtained. 
The  exciting  nerves  terminatfi  in  loops,  as  in 
the  lUQsciiIar  tjseae,  and  thej  arise  like  motor 
nerves  from  the  anterior  tract  of  the  oord ;  the 
reception  and  convejance  of  impressions,  and 
the  voluntary  act  which  results  in  the  shock, 
are  of  the  same  nature  and  follow  the  same 
oonrse  as  the  mnscnlar  contractions;  a  division 
of  the  electric  nerves  at  their  origin  turests  all 
Tolnntarj  ahocks,  bat  an  irritation  of  the  enda 
of  the  nerves  in  oonnection  with  the  orsan  is 
followed  hj  an  involuntary'  eleotric  discnat^ 
jast  as  an  irritation  of  the  end  of  a  divided 
motor  nerve  in  connection  with  mnscle  is  fol- 
lowed by  ita  contraction.  The  eiectrio  like  the 
mascnlar  power  ia  elhansted  by  exercise,  and 
recovered  bv  rest ;  both  are  increased  by  en- 
ergetic respiration  and  circnlation,  and  both 
are  exalted  by  the  action  of  atryohnine,  which 
prodaces  tetanic  contraction  of  the  moectea, 
and  a  rapid  succesMon  of  involuntary  elec- 
tric discharges.  The  phenomena  displayed  by 
these  fishes  afford  no  ground  for  the  opinion 
that  nervous  influence  is  identical  with  elec- 
tricity; the  former  is  no  more  identical  with 
the  latter  than  it  is  with  roascntar  contrac- 
tility; the  contractility  of  the  mnacle  resides 
In  its  fibre,  and  the  electricity  is  generated  in 
the  battery  of  the  fish ;  both  are  bronght  into 
play  through  nervous  inflnence,  but  neither  re- 
sides in  or  is  a  property  of  ttie  nerves.  The 
phenomena  of  heat,  electricity,  and  phospho- 
rescence within  tbe  animal  body  depend  on 
chemical  actions,  which  take  place  in  the  sys- 
tem just  as  they  woald  in  the  chemist's  labo- 
ratory, modified  always  by  the  mysterious  vital 
principle.  According  to  raraday,  the  shock  of 
the  electrical  eel  is  eqoal  to  that  of  16  Leyden 
jars  of  8,600  square  inches  of  surface. 

ELETnUCrn,  the  science  which  treats  of 
the  pecoliar  phenomena  of  attraction  and  re- 
.  pnlsion  exhibited  when  friction  and  other  me- 
chanical forces  are  applied  to  bodies,  and  of 
certain  effects  which  accompany  chemical  de^ 
composition  or  other  change  of  physical  state; 
or  the  phenomena  that  arise  from  the  rela- 
tion which  bodies  may  hear  1«  terrestrial  and 
other  magnetic  lines,  particularly  when  these 
ore  ondergoing  change  in  quantity  or  direc- 
tion. The  general  science  includes  statical  and 
dynamical  electricity,  or  eiectrio  force  in  a 
state  of  rest  or  of  motitm.    The  former,  being 


usually  developed  by  Mction,  at  least  for 
experimentalpurposes,  is  often  called  frictionol 
electricity.  The  latter  may  be  developed  by 
chemical  action,  by  heat,  magnetism,  and 
other  forces ;  but  in  whatever  way  prodaced, 
it  is  always  in  the  form  of  cnirents,  and 
exhibits  a  constant  manifestation  of  power. 
Statical  electricity  may  also  be  obtained  by 
greatly  increamng  the  intensity  of  dynamicu 
electricity,  as  will  be  ahown  in  the.  articles 

GALVANISM    and   MjiaNETO-ELECTBICITT.       This 

article  will  treat  of  frictional  electricity,  while 
dynamical  electricity,  so  for  as  it  relates  to  the 
development  of  currents  by  chemical  action, 
will  be  treated  in  tbe  article  GaLTAKiBH. 
That  part  of  dynamical  electricity  which  re- 
lates to  the  derelopment  of  magnetism  by  elec- 
trical currents,  and  of  tbe  development  of  elec- 
trical currents  by  magnetism,  will  be  treated 
under  the  heads  ELELTBO-MiasBTUu  and  Mao- 
MKTo-ELsorEioiTT,  The  development  of  elec- 
tricity by  heat  will  be  treated  in  the  article 
Thkbmo-Elbotbioity.— The  word  electricity  ia 
derived  from  the  Greek  ^Xcin-pov,  amber,  a  sub- 
stance described  by  Thales  of  MiJetua  six  cen- 
turies before  Christ  as  possessing  the  property, 
when  nibbed  with  a  piece  of  silk,  of  attraoting 
light  bodies ;  this  he  ascribed  to  the  presence 
of  a  soul,  which  when  excit«d  left  Ibe  body  and 
brought  the  light  bodies  to  it.  Theophrastua 
and  Pliny  mention  the  power  of  amber  to  at- 
tract straws  and  dry  leaves,  and  also  the  posaea- 
sion  of  the  same  property  by  the  lapit  lineurivi, 
supposed  to  be  the  mineral  tourmaline.  The 
electricity  of  tbe  torpedo  was  known  to  the  an- 
cients, as  we  learn  from  Pliny  ond  Aristotle; 
or  radier,  it  was  known  that  tbe  fish  had  the 
power  of  producing  certain  pbymological  effects, 
buttheirexplanation,  or  the  relation  which  they 
bore  to  the  property  of  amber,  wasonknown. 
As  regards  the  science  of  electricity,  a  record 
of  the  simple  phenomena  of  attraction  and 
repidsion  ia  all  that  has  been  banded  down  to 
ns  by  them,  and  but  little  knowledge  of  the 
subject  was  acquired  until  toward  tbe  end 
of  the  16th  century,  when  Dr.  Gilbert  of  Col- 
chester, England,  made  ascriesof  experiments 
on  account  of  which  he  has  been  called  the 
founder  of  the  science.  This  title,  however, 
con  acnrcely  be  justly  applied  to  an;  one  in- 
dividual, especially  at  that  early  day,  when  a 
few  isolated  facts,  as  yet  unconnected  with  any 
mathematical  law,  were  all  that  was  known. 
Robert  Bojle,  while  investigating  other  phys- 
ical subjects,  added  several  substances  to  the 
list  of  "electrics."  Otto  von  Guericke,  about 
the  same  time  or  a  little  earlier,  made  difcov- 
eries  of  still  greater  scientific  value;  for  instance, 
that  of  electrical  induction.  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
also  made  some  important  investigations  in 
electricity,  and  Sir  David  Brewster  ascribes  to 
him  the  invention  of  the  ginaa  globe  electrical 
machine.  Stephen  Gray,  a  member  of  tbe 
royal  society,  between  the  years  17S0  and 
IT86  made  several  discoveries  in  re^rd  to  the 
oondnotion  of  electricity.    U.  Dn  Fay  of  the 
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FVencIi  acadetnj  wu  p«rliap«tb6  first  to  ap- 

Siroacli  the  sabject  in  a  theoretical  ttaj.  He 
amid  that  all  bodies  were  anaoeptJble  of  elec- 
trical exoit«ineDt  by  friction  if  thej  were  in- 
enlated,  aod  was  tha  flrat  to  propose  the  theorj 
of  two  flaids,  <rhioh  be  termed  vitreoos  and 
re^oQS.  The  resnlts  of  the  labors  of  otl^er 
inveatigatora  will  be  mentioDed  in  the  descrip- 
tions of  apparatna  or  eiperimonts.  The  dis- 
coveries of  Franklin  and  some  further  notice 
of  statical  electrioitT  will  be  foand  in  the  article 
LiaHTMiHo. — The  ordinary  phenomena  of  frio- 
tional  electricity  may  be  observed  by  takmg  a 
dry  glass  rod,  rubbing  it  on  a  piece  of  dry  alk, 
and  preaenting  it  to  small  scraps  of  paper  or 
pieces  of  pith,  when  they  will  fly  against  the 
rod,  and  after  remaining  a  short  time,  the 
len;^  of  which  depends  on  the  intimacy  of 
contact  and  the  natore  of  ttie  light  bodies,  they 
will  fly  oS*  with  a  sndden  motion,  as  if  repelled. 
Similar  effects  may  be  produced  by  using  a 
stjck  of  sealing  wax,  a  material  mainly  com- 
posed of  gnm  sbellao,  in  place  of  the  glass 
rod.  It  was  supposed  for  a  long  time  that 
only  certain  bodies  were  capable  of  becom- 
ing electrically  excited,  and  they  were  called 
electrics,  rfhile  those  which  did  not  distinctly 
manifest  excitement  nnder  similar  circum- 
stances were  called  non-electrics.  When  the 
conduction  of  electricity  was  made  the  sabject 
of  investigation  by  Stephen  Gray,  it  was  found 
that  all  the  so-called  electrics  were  non-con- 
dnctors,  and  that  those  which  were  termed  son- 
electries  were  conductors.  This  discovery  led 
to  the  insnlating  of  conductors  and  subject- 
ing them  to  friction,  wben  it  was  found  that 
they  also  were  readily  excited.  The  dtvIsiAi 
into  electrics  and  non-electrics  was  thus  found 
to  be  incorrect,  and  was  abandoned,  the  fact 
being  realized  that  under  proper  circum- 
stances all  bodies  are  electrics.  Bodies  differ 
so  greatly  in  the  power  of  conducting  elec- 
tricity that  they  may  be  classed  into  condnc- 
tors  and  non-conductors ;  but  there  are  none 
which  are  perfect  non-conductors  except  pos- 
sibly dry  gases.  The  following  list  of  solids 
and  liquids  eibiblts  the  oondactors  in  the  order 
of  their  conductivity,  and  the  non-conductors 
in  the  inverse  order,  the  best  noD-oonduotors 
being  placed  flrst ; 


OOHDirOTORB. 


Ten  bDinsd  okiralal, 


KKS"' 


U(dBt  <Ktta  ud  M 


HOH-GONDirOTOBa. 


Wool 

FutlUH. 

I  Eacr 


If  an  electrically  excited  insolated  oondnotor 

is  placed  in  contact  with  another  conductor 
which  is  also  insulated,  a  portion  of  ita  electri- 
city disappears,  and  the  two  become  equally 
excited.  If  the  first  body  is  large  in  propor- 
tion, it  loses  but  little  of  ita  electricity ;  but  if 
it  be  smaller  than  the  other  body,  it  parts  with 
a  proportional  quantity ;  and  if  tiie  difference  is 
vast  all  sensible  excitement  disappears,  as  when 
communication  is  made  with  the  earth,  which 
is  often  called  the  common  reservoir.  Kon- 
conduotors  may  be  used  as  insulators.  Dry  air 
is  an  excellent  insulator ;  if  it  were  not  so,  it 
would  be  impossible  nnder  ordinary  circnm- 
stances  to  collect  electricity  upon  any  body, 
because  it  would  be  conveyed  away  as  fast  aa 
generated.  Damp  air  is  a  partial  conductor, 
and  therefore  experiments  in  frictional  electri- 
city cannot  be  well  performed  during  moitt 
weather.  .  It  was  for  a  long  time  Dbserved 
that  different  bodies  when  electrically  excited 
seemed  to  possess  opposite  states  of  electricity. 


Fie.  l^AtbwUou  and 


Thus,  if  a  gUt  pith  ball  be  suspended  by  a  nlk 
thread,  as  in  fig.  1,  and  approached  by  a  glass 
rod  which  has  been  excited  by  Amotion  with  a 
piece  of  silk,  it  will  be  attracted  to  it ;  but  as 
soon  as  contact  Is  made  it  will  be  repelled,  and 
the  repulsion  will  oontinne  as  long  as  the  ball 
retains  its  charge.  I^  however,  a  stick  of  ex- 
cited sealing  wax  be  brought  toward  it  before 
its  oharae  is  lost,  it  will  be  attracted,  aod  more 
powerfolly  than  it  was  at  first,  by  the  glass 
rod.  To  explain  this  phenomenon  different 
theories  have  been  proposed,  which  are  dis- 
cussed in  the  article  Elbctbo-Maohbtish.  la 
this  article,  for  convenience  of  explanation,  the 
existence  of  two  fluids  will  be  assomed,  termed 
pomtire  and  negative,  which  in  the  nator^ 
state  of  bodies  ore  supposed  to  be  combined, 
but  which  are  separated  or  decomposed  by 
mechanical  or  some  other  force,  and  are  more- 
over mutually  attractive,  but  self-repolsive. 
There  ia  no  proof  of  a  q>ecial  electric  fluid, 
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either  oompotmd  or  idmple ;  bnt  it  may  be  that 
the  luminiferona  etlier  whicL  moet  phf wcists 
now  Buppoae  to  be  the  conunon  mediam  for 
the  trBasmUsion  of  light  and  beat  will  pla^  an 
important  part  in  a  fntora  theory  of  electricity. 
The  fact  that  what  ia  called  the  electric  flnid 
cannot  be  diacharged  through  a  nearly  perfect 
Taouum  presents  apparently  a  strong  objection 
to  the  idea  that  the  ether  ma;  be  an  electric 
medium ;  but  this  consideratJon  does  not  affect 
the  possibility  that  it  may  exert  a  controlling 
influence,  and  it  ia  not  improbable  that  the  re- 
cent investigationa  into  the  molecnlar  natnre  of 
bodies  in  relation  to  beat  and  light  will  lead  to 
otbera  by  which  the  problem  may  at  last  be 
solved.  With  regard  to  the  kinds  of  electricity 
which  may  be  developed  npon  a  body,  it  ia 
fonnd  that  it  not  only  depends  upoa  the  body 
itself,  bnt  upon  the  body  with  which  it  ia  rob- 
bed ;  thna,  although  glaaa  in  almost  every  in- 
stance collects  positive  electricity  by  friction, 
if  the  tai  of  the  cat  be  need  for  this  purpose  it 
will  be  fonnd  to  be  negatively  electrified.  The 
surface  also  has  much  to  do  with  the  nature 
of  the  fluid  which  a  given  body  may  acquire; 
thus,  if  a  piece  of  polished  and  a  piece  of  rough 
glaaa  be  rubbed  together,  the  former  will  be 

fositively  and  the  latter  negatively  electrified, 
f  two^k  ribbons  are  rubbed  acruaa  each 
other,  tlie  one  transversely  rubbed  will  be  neg- 
atively and  the  other  positively  electrified ;  and 
again,  if  two  bodies  of  the  same  substance 
and  having  the  same  kind  of  surbce,  but  dif- 
fering in  temperatnre,  are  robbed  together, 
negative  electricity  will  b«  developed  upon 
the  wanner  body.  The  kind  of  excitement  a 
body  mar  manucet  also  depends  upon  the 
color.  When  a  piece  of  white  is  rubbed  with 
a  piece  of  black  silk,  the  former  acquires  posi- 
tive, and  the  latter  negative  electricity.  The 
general  deductions  of  Coulomb  from  nnmeroua 
experiments  arc,  that  when  two  bodies  are 
rubbed  together,  the  one  whose  particles  are 
least  disturbed  is  more  disposed  to  collect 
positive  electricity.  Other  forms  of  mechani- 
cal action  besides  friction  will  develop  statical 
electricity.  Several  minerals  when  pressed 
between  the  fingers  exhibit  free  electricity. 
Oalo  apBT,  topaz,  and  flaor  spar  are  examples, 
the  first  retuning  its  eicdtation  for  several 
days.    According  to  the  observations  of  Bee- 

anerel,  the  excitation  is  not  perceptible  while 
le  presaure  continnee,  but  during  the  act 
of  separation.  Two  omilar  bodies  do  not 
develop  electricity  when  pressed  together  un- 
less one  is  colder  than  the  other,  the  colder 
body  always  becoming  negative.  Cleavage  or 
the  tearing  asunder  of  laminra  will  produce 
electrical  disturbanoe  in  minerals,  card  board, 
or  other  laminated  bodies.  Vibration  devel- 
ops electricity.  A  wire  composed  of  iron  and 
brass,  connected  with  a  galvanometer,  on  l>e- 
ing  made  to  vibrate  so  aa  to  produce  a  musical 
sound,  will  cause  a  deSection  of  the  needle. 
Statical  electricity  ia  also  developed  by  heat ;  a 
{^miliar  example  is  the  attraction  and  repulsion 


of  ashes  when  tourmaline  is  placed  in  hot  em- 

bere Ela^rieal  IndrtcUon.     If  a  globe,  O,  fig. 

S,  supported  upon  an  insulating  pillar,  and 
charged  with  positive  electricity,  be  placed  near 
one  end  of  a  cylinder,  A  B,  also  insulated,  bnt 
not  previously  electrified,  from  which  small  gBt 
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pith  balls  are  suspended,  the  latter  will  be  aeon 
to  separate,  the  separation  being  greatest  at  the 
two  ends,  while  at  a  place  midway  no  excite- 
ment will  be  manifested.  It  will  be  fonnd  that 
that  portion  of  the  cylinder  nearest  the  (^obe 
will  have  native  and  the  further  end  pmitive 
electricity,  the  amonnt  in  either  caae  diminish- 
ing from  tbe  ends  to  the  place  between  where 
there  is  no  excitement.  The  greatest  diver- 
gence of  the  pith  ImiIIs  w91  be  upon  the  end 
nearest  the  globe,  and  the  point  of  no  excite- 
ment will  be  nearer  thia  than  the  other  end. 
If  the  globe  is  removed  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  cylinder,  the  latter  will  asaome 
its  natural  state,  the  excitation  having  been 
caused  simply  by  a  separation  by  induction  of 
the  combined  fluid  upon  the  cylinder,  and  with- 
out any  abstraction  of  either  positive  or  nega- 
tive flnid.  1^  however,  while  the  globe  ia  near 
the  cylinder,  the  latter  be  placed  in  commnni* 
cation  with  the  earth,  tiie  positive  electricity 
which  ia  repelled  to  the  farther  end  will  escape^ 
and  a  corresponding  quantity  of  negative  elec- 
tricity win  flow  in  the  contrary  direction  to 
the  cylinder,  and,  being  attracted  by  the  posi- 
tive fluid  of  the  globe,  will  increase  the  charge 
upon  the  end  nearest  it.  Then,  if  commanica- 
tion  with  the  earth  be  interrupted  and  the 
globe  removed,  the  cylinder  wilt  be  charged 
with  negative  electricity,  which  will  manifest 
itself  in  the  separation  of  the  pith  balls,  the 
divei^ence  being  now  equal  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  cylinder.  If  the  experiment  is 
made  with  two  cylinders,  placed  end  to  end, 
they  will  both  become  excited  by  induction, 
the  induced  electricity  of  one  oansing  indnction  ' 
in  the  other.  In  thia  manner  a  number  of  cyl- 
inders may  be  electrified,  but  the  excitation 
will  become  feebler  in  proportion  to  the  do-  ' 
parturo  from  the  globe.  The  ordinary  ex^a- 
nation  includes  the  idea  that  tiie  action  takes 
place  at  a  distance,  the  non-conduoting  medinm 
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between  Hie  eidted  globe  and  tbe  cylinder  be- 
ing disTtwuded ;  but  ftocording  to  tbe  reecarobeB 
of  Ftraday,  tbe  molecules  of  tbia  intervening 
medium,  wbicb  la  called  a  dielectric  becanee 
the  eleotrio  action  U  propagated  throngb  it, 
become  altematelj  podtivelj  and  negative- 
ly eleotriBed.  Tlus  conditJon  he  called  poUr- 
iution  of  the  medinm,  and  to  exhibit  it  ei- 
perimeutally  he  placed  email  fragments  of 
mlk  in  a  vessel  of  turpentine,  in  the  oirposite 
rides  of  which  two  conductors  were  placed. 
Upon  charging  one  of  theee,  and  connecting 
tbe  other  with  the  groond,  the  particles  of  ailk 
immediately  placed  tbemeelves  end  to  end, 
forming  a  coatinnona  abain  from  one  conductor 
to  tbe  other.  The  influence  of  the  dielectric 
ia  also  shown  by  placing  a  plate  of  ehellac  be- 
tween the  electrified  globe  and  the  cylinder, 
fi^.  2,  when  the  latter  will  manifest  more  ex- 
citement than  before,  tJie  divergence  of  the 
pith  balls  increasing.  By  u.iing  different  anb- 
■tanoes  as  dielectrice,  it  will  be  found  that 
each  ezerta  a  specific  iuflnence,  tbe  relative 
amount  of  which  Faraday  has  termed  specific 
inductive  capacity.  An  experiment  of  Mattcucci 
supports  Faraday's  theory.  Several  thin  plates 
of  mioa  were  placed  closely  together,  tbe  ter- 
minal ones  having  motallio  coatings.  While  in 
a  state  of  excitation  by  inductjon  the  plates 
were  removed  one  by  one,  and  fonnd  charged, 
OS  one  nde  with  podtive  and  on  the  other  with 
negative  electricity.  If  a  pith  ball  be  suspend- 
ed ^  a  linen  or  cotton  thread,  it  will  be  more 
itronglT  attracted  by  an  excited  body  than  if 
sospended  by  a  silk  thread,  because  the  tinen 
or  cotton  thread  will  allow  the  electricity 
which  is  of  the  same  kind  as  that  of  the  excited 
body  to  pass  away  from  the  ball,  while  it  be- 
oomee  fiUlj  charged  with  the  opporite  kind. 
Tbe  silk  ttiread,  however,  prevents  this,  and 
oalj  allows  the  fluid  which  is  of  the  same  kind 
as  tliat  of  the  excited  body  to  pass  to  the  fur- 
ther side  of  tbe  bM.~Bleetroiccpet.  These 
are  instruments  nsed  for  tbe  purpose  of  detect- 
ing the  presence  of  free  eleotrioitj.  and  also  its 
natnre.  The  pith  halts  repreeentea  in  fig.  2  are 
electroscopes,  bat  they  possess  little  delicacy. 
A  much  more  efficient  apparatus  is  formed  by 
two  strips  of  gold  leaf  placed  together  and  sus- 
pended by  a  eondactor,  as  in  Rennet's  gold-leaf 
electroscope,  fig.  8.  It  is  protected  by  a  glass 
oover,  witnin  wnioh,  at  either  aide,  project  from 
the  Imttotn  two  conductors  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  the  mptnre  of  the  leaves  if  they 
should  divetf^  rapidly  from  a  strong  charge. 
A  body  having  only  a  small  amount  of  elec- 
triuty,  upon  being  held  near  the  knob  of  the 
conductor,  canaea  indnction  and  separation  of 
the  leaves.  In  order  to  ascertain  tlie  kind  of 
electricity  any  excited  body  may  have,  it  is 
first  brought  near  the  knob;  this  is  then 
touched  with  the  finger  to  bring  it  in  commu- 
nication with  the  earth,  and  thus  permit  the 
escape  of  the  electricity  which  is  of  the  same 
kind  as  that  of  the  body  to  be  tested.  Then, 
while  the  excited  body  is  near,  the  finger  is 


iiom  BOS 

removed  ttam  the  knob,  tbe  gold  leaves  and 
the  conductor  being  thereby  agun  insulated. 
The  inatmment  ia  now  charged  with  electricity 
of  an  opposite  kind  to  that  of  the  body,  the 
presence  of  which  is  manifested  by  a  diver- 
gence cf  tbe  leaves.    Tbe  body  to  be  tested  is 


Fio.  S.— BeniHt'i  Gold.letf  Qeotmnpe. 

now  removed,  and  a  glass  rod  tliat  has  been 
rubbed  by  a  piece  of  ailk  Is  brought  near  the 
conductor.  If  the  divergence  of  the  leaves  in- 
creases, it  will  indicate  tbe  presence  of  pofd- 
tive  electricity,  because  the  poaitive  electri- 
city of  the  glass  repels  that  of  the  same  kind 
fi'om  the  knob  to  the  leaves.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  approach  of  the  excited  glass  rods 
causes  a  diminution  of  divergence,  it  will 
show  the  presence  of  negative  electricity,  be- 
caose  it  will  be  attracted  frtim  the  leaves  to 
the  knob. — Eleetrometeri.  For  the  purpose 
of  asoertainii^  the  intensity  with  which  a  body 
is  charged,  and  also  tbe  laws  of  electrical  attrac- 
tion, an  instrument  was  invented  by  Coulomb, 
called  Conlomb's  torsion  balance  electrometer, 
represented  in  fig.  4.  Its  essential  parts  con- 
nst  of  a  very  fine  metallio  wire,  weighing 
about  one  tendi  of  a  grain  to  tbe  foot,  which 
la  held  in  a  cap  at  the  top  of  the  apparataa, 
and  supporta  a  delicate  needle  of  ahellao  in  a 
horizoDtAl  position  at  ita  lower  end.  This 
shellac  needle  has  a  small  gilt  ball,  g,  at  one  ex- 
tremity, which  being  insulated  may  be  made 
to  receive,  and  for  a  short  time  to  retain,  a 
quantity  of  electricity.  Another  rod  of  sbellao, 
/',  is  so  adjusted  in  the  cover  of  the  large 
glass  cylinder  that  tbe  small  gilt  ball  g"  which 
it  carries,  and  which  is  of  the  same  rize  as  the 
ball  g,  maj  be  passed  down  and  held  at  a  level 
with  the  latter.  If  now  the  horizontal  needle 
/  is  so  placed  that  the  ball  g  may  be  toncbed 
by  the  ball  g",  and  tbe  latter  is  charged  with 
electricity  and  Introduced,  it  wiil  deliver  to 
the  former  half  of  its  charge,  and  the  two  will 
be  mutually  repelled,  the  repulsion  being 
measnred  by  the  amount  of  torsion  of  tbe  ana- 
pending  wire,  whioh  may  be  ascertained  1^ 
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means  of  a  cironlar  scale  marked  upon  the  oir- 
camfercDce  of  the  cytiader,  and  another  enit- 
tiblj  myaaled  at  the  upper  end  of  the  email 
cylinder  from  which  the  wire  ia  auapended. 
The  cap  ot  the  top  may  be  turned  to  increase 
the  force  of  torsion,  which  is  in  proportion  to 
the  angle,  and  bring  the  balla  nearer  together; 
and  it  will  be  found  that  when  the  distance 
has  been  reduced  to  one  half,  the  angle  of  tor- 
sion will  be  four  times  aa  groat.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  in  making  the  calcnla- 
tion,  that  the  actnal  distance  between  the  balls 
is  meaanred  h;  the  chord  of  the  arc,  and  not  bj 
the  arc  itself.  With  this  instrument  Coulomh 
demonstrated  the  two  following  laws:  1.  The 
force  of  attraction  and  repulsion  between  two 
eldotrifled  bodies  is  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the 
squares  of  their  distance.  3.  The  diatance  re- 
maining  the  same,  the  force  of  the  attraction 
and  repulsion  between  two  electrified  bodies 


Tio.  i— Coulonib'i  Tt 


is  directly  as  the  prodnct  of  the  quantities  of 
electricit;  with  which  they  are  charged.  It  is 
a  natural  conclusion  thai  when  a  body  is  elec- 
trically excited,  that  is,  when  it  contains  free 
statJcd  electricity,  it  resides  upon  the  surface, 
being  held  there  by  the  resistance  of  the  in- 
snlating  air  and  tbe  self-repulsion  of  the  fluid; 
and  auch  a  conclusion  is  borne  out  by  eiperi- 
meut;  but  in  the  case  of  cnrrenls  the  capacity 
of  a  body  depends  npoo  the  area  of  its  cross 
sectiMi,  a  hollow  wire  not  being  so  good  a  con- 
ductor aa  a  solid  one.  If  a  hollow,  insulated 
globe,  fig.  6,  having  an  aperture,  ia  charged 
with  electricity,  and  a  small  disk  of  gilt  paper. 
called  a  proof  plane,  is  carried  by  means  of  an 
insulating  handle  into  tbe  globe  and  applied  to 
its  interior  surface,  it  will  be  found  upon  with- 
drawal to  contain  no  free  electricity.  Faraday 
used  a  wire-gauzo  cylinder  in  place  of  the  globe. 
It  rested  upon  an  insulated  metal  plate,  which 
being  otiarged  of  coarse  supplied  electricity  to 


tbe  cylinder,  but  it  all  redded  upon  the  ex- 
terior, no  trace  being  found  on  applying  the 
proof  plane  to  the  interior.  Coulomb's  torsion 
electrometer  may  also  be  used  to  demonstfttte 
the  same  condition ;  for  if  a  solid  and  a  hol- 
low sphere  of  the  same  diameter  be  brought 
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together,  one  having  freeelectricity,  the charjie 
will  be  equally  divided  between  them.  In 
consequence  of  the  self-repelling  force  of  the 
electric  fluid  which  thus  causes  it  to  reside 
upon  the  esterior  of  bodies,  it  will  be  dia- 
trihnted  in  equal  quantities  over  the  surfaoe 
of  a  sphere;  but  upon  an  ellipsoid  or  an  elon- 
gated cylinder  it  will  he  greatest  at  the  eada, 
and  if  these  be  quite  acute  the  tension  will  be- 
come BO  great  aa  to  cause  it  to  be  discharged 
in  a  current.  A  diak  also  contuns  nearly  all 
the  charge  at  the  circumference,  aa  may  be 
shown  by  the  use  of  the  proof  plane  and  Cou- 
lomb's torsion  electrometer,  substituting  the 
proof  plane  in  place  of  the  gilt  ball  in  the  carry- 
ing red.  An  esception  to  tbe  rule  that  stati- 
cal electricity  is  conSned  to  the  exterior  of  a 
body  is  when  an  insulated  electrically  excited 
body  is  placed  in  the  interior  of  a  hollow  con- 
ductor. In  tills  ease  the  excited  body  will  in- 
duce upon  the  interior  surface  of  tbe  conductor 
a  charge  of  opposite  electricity ;  and  if  the  con- 
ductor be  insulated,  an  equal  quantity  of  tbe 
same   kind  will  be   repelled   to   the   outnde. 


connected  with  the  earth  inside  of  a 
I  hollow,  charged,  insnlated  conductor,  it  wiU 
become  charged  by  induction  with  electricity 
D])posite  to  that  of  the  hollow  conductor,  a 
part  of  the  charge  of  the  latter  being  at  the 
'  same  time  brought  to  its  inner  surface  also  by 
j  induction.  If,  now,  the  inner  body  be  insu- 
lated and  liflied  out  by  a  silk  thread  attached 
I  to  tbe  wire,  it  will  retain  its  charge  of  opposite 
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electricity  to  that  of  th«  hollow  condtictor,  bat 

the  electricity  which  ezist«d  upon  the  internal 
aarfoce  of  the  latter  while  the  condnoting  IxmI; 
waa  in^de  will  now  return  to  its  external  sur- 
&ce.  In  fact,  the  two  bodies  ore  related  to 
each  other  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  conductor 
and  cjlinder  in  fig.  2,  so  that'  the  exception  to 
the  rule  is  more  apparent  tban  real.  An  eleo- 
trifled  insulated  bodj  after  a  time  loses  its  elcc- 
tricitj;  this  is  called  dissipatioQ  of  charge,  and 
takes  place  part!/  along  the  sopporta  and  partly 
tlirongb  the  air.  Coulomb  found  that,  other  cir- 
cnmstanceB  remaining  the  same,  the  rate  of  loss 
is  umplj  pronortional  to  the  charge,  ao  that  at 
equal  intervais  of  time  the  charges  form  a  de- 
creasing geometrical  eorios,  following  a  law  sim- 
ilar to  Newton's  law  of  cooling. — EUetrwil 
Haehina.  The  first  electrical  machine  was  in- 
Tented  by  Otto  von  tiaericke,  who  was  also  the 
inventor  of  theair  pump.  A  ball  of  sulphur  turn- 
ed on  an  axis  was  electrified  b;  friction  with  the 
hand,  receiving  negative  electrioit?,  while  the 
podtiTeflowed  totheearth  through  the  person. 
Sulphur  was  afterward  replaced  hy  ream,  and 
tot  this  the  English  philosopher  Ilawksbee  sub- 
rtituted  a  cylinder  of  glass.  Tbe  hand  was 
used  as  a  mbber  in  all  these,  the  cushion  rub- 
ber made  of  horsehair,  covered  with  silk,  being 
iotroduced  by  Winckler  in  1740.  About  the 
•ame  time  it  is  said  that  Boxe,  another  German 
philosopher,  used  an  insulated  cylinder  of  tin. 
InlTSO  Bamsden  replaced  tbe  glass  cylinder 
'  by  a  circular  glass  plate.  Fig.  6  is  a  modifica- 
tion of  Ramsden's  machine  in  use  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  Between  the  two  snpportsin  which 
the  glasB  wheel  turns,  end  near  ita  upper  and 
lower  edges,  are  two  pairs  of  coshioaa,  naually 
Dude  of  leather  stnaM  with  horsehair  and 
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(M>atcd  with  bisulphide  of  tin  or  aome  amalgam, 
miied  with  grease,  as  Kienmier's  amalgam, 
which  is  composed  of  one  part  of  zinc,  one  of 
tin,  aud  two  of  mercury.  These  cnshions  are  the 
rubbers  for  prodacing  friction,  and  are  con- 


nected with  the  earth  by  means  of  a  metal  chain 

or  rod.  Two  large  hollow  cylinders  of  brass, 
0  0,  with  globular  ends,  each  supported  by  two 
glass  pillars,  constitute  tlie  reservoir  for  receiv- 
ing the  electricity,  which  in  this  case  is  posi- 
tive. They  ore  called  the  prime  conduotors, 
and  are  snppiied  with  U-sbapod  rods  of  metal, 
furnished  with  points  along  their  sides  called 
combs,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  tbe  elec- 
tricity from  the  gloss  plate,  the  arms  of  the 
n  being  held  upon  either  ^de.  The  other 
ends  of  the  conductors  are  connected  by  a  rod, 
r,  from  tbe  middle  of  which  projects  another 
short  rod  terminating  in  a  knob  for  deUvering 
the  spark.  Tbe  action  of  the  macliine  is  as 
follows ;  When  the  plate  is  turned  friction  de- 
composes the  fiuid,  positive  electricity  going 
to  the  glass  and  negative  to  the  rubbers.  The 
positive  electricity  of  the  plate  attracted  by 
the  combs,  passes  to  the  prime  conductor, 
while  the  negative  npon  the  latter  passes  in  a 
contrary  direction  to  the  plate,  which  in  tnm 
delivers  It  to  the  rubbers.  The  robbers  in  con- 
sequence of  their  connection  with  the  earth, 
receive  positive  electricity,  which  is  powerful- 
ly attracted  by  the  negative  they  conl^n,  the 
nnion  being  again  destroyed  by  friction  and 
the  positive  fluid  delivered  to  the  prime  con- 
ductor, where  it  collects  until  the  tension  be- 
comes greater  than  the  confining  force  of  the 
air.  It  is  then  spontaneously  discharged  in 
sparks  and  jela,  with  a  crackling  and  hissing 
noise,  unless  taken  off  by  a  conducting  body. 
Upon  the  two-fluid  theory  it  is  supposed  that 
as  mnch  of  negative  flnid  posses  in  one  direc- 
tion as  of  positive  in  the  oppoute;  so  that  a 
body  always  contains  tbe  same  amount  of 
eleotricitj,  either  of  one  or  of  both  kinds, 
Some  machines,  like  that  of  Prof  Naime, 
which  employsa  glass  oylinder,  are  constructs 
with  two  condnctors,  one  conneoted  with  the 
rubbers  and  the  other  with  the  points  which 
receive  the  fluid  from  the  cylinder.  By  con- 
necting tbe  positive  conductor  with  the  earth, 
and  insulating  the  rubbers,  negative  electricity 
may  be  obtained.  A  convenient  method  is  to 
mount  the  prime  conductor  upon  an  indepen- 
dent stand,  and  connect  it  at  pleasure  either 
with  the  points  or  with  the  rubbers.  A  great 
variety  of  forms  of  machines  may  be  con- 
structed, and  the  prime  conductors  may  be 
made  to  receive  their  charge  either  by  con- 
duction from  the  plate  or  rubbers,  or  by  in- 
duction. Of  the  latter  kind,  one  invented  by 
Hottz  of  Berlin,  in  1866,  remarkable  for  ita 
great  power,  is  represented  in  fig.  7.  A  circnlor 
glass  plate,  a,  is  fixed  in  an  insulating  frame. 
In  opposite  sides,  near  tbe  circumference,  are 
two  large  orifices,  wliich  are  partly  covered  at 
the  back  by  two  hands  or  armatures  of  thick 
paper,  //_,  liaving  points  projecting  in  the 
opposite  direcBon  to  that  of  the  motion  of  a 
second  glass  plate,  b,  somewhat  smaller  than 
a,  and  mode  to  revolve  very  near  it.  Oppo- 
site the  face  of  tbe  movable  plate,  which  lias 
no  orifioes,  there  are  metal  combs,  p  p',  oon- 
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neoted  with  inmlated  oondnctora  which'  ter- 
minate in  adjustable  knobs,  m  and  n.  Ad  ori- 
fice in  the  centra  of  the  fixed  plate  gives  pae- 
sage  to  the  axis  of  the  movable  one,  which  can 
be  rapidly  rotated  b;  a  syatem  of  band  wheels. 
The  machine  is  started  by  bringing  the  knobs 
m  and  n  of  the  conductors  together  and  eleo- 


Fu.  I.— UolU'i  Electrlal  Uulilne. 

triffing  one  of  tbe  annatnres,  say/,  by  hold- 
ing against  it  a  plate  uf  ebonite  which  has  been 
negatively  excited.  After  a  few  turns  of  the 
plate  both  armatures  become  highly  charged 
with  opposite  kinds  of  electricity^y  becoming 
positive,  and  if  the  knobs  are  separated  a  stream 
of  sparks  will  pass  from  one  to  the  other.  By 
increasing,  within  a  certain  limit,  the  distance 
between  the  knobs,  the  sparks  become  larger 
and  less  frequent ;  but  beyond  this  limit,  which 
defends  upon  the  insulation  and  working  or- 
der of  tbe  machine,  tbe  aparka  will  no  longer 
pass,  and  unless  the  knobs  are  quickly  brought 
together  the  machine  will  cease  to  act.  The 
following  is  a  brief  explanation  of  its  action. 
"Kio  negative  electricity  of  the  first  armature 
tends  to  repe)  the  same  fluid  in  its  vicinity,  and 
to  attract  the  opposite;  consequently  negative 
electricity  flows  from  the  face  of  the  movable 
plate  to  the  point«  of  the  comb,  while  positive 
electricii^  is  discharged  by  the  comb  upon  the 
plate.  This  will  cause  tbe  comb  of  the  second 
conductor,  which  at  the  commencement,  as 
haa  been  said,  is  in  connection  with  the  flrst, 
to  become  negative,  while  each  portion  of  the 
glass  plate  will  pass  from  the  first  to  tbe  second 
comb  positively  electrified.  When  successive 
portions  of  tbe  plate  thus  charged  arrive  op- 
posite tbe  second  armature,  the  latter,  through 


the  plate  and  receives  positii 
becoming  positively  charged.  Positive  elec- 
tricity fi-om  the  face  of  tbe  plate  also  passes 
to  tbe  second  comb,  and  the  latter  discharges 
negative  electricity  npon  the  plate,  which  then 
passes  on  to  the  first  armature  and  comb  nega- 
tjrety  electrified.    Therefore  the  comb  will  dis- 


charge poritjve  electridty  oa  and  rec^ve  nega- 
tive from  the  plate,  and  the  armature  will  lUso 
receive  a  higher  negative  charge  from  the 
other  side  of  tbe  plate,  because  tbe  latter  is 
charged  with  higher  tension.  The  effect  is 
to  cause  the  plate  to  leave  the  first  comb 
more  highly  positive  than  it  was  the  first 
time,  and  on  ag^  coming  opposite  the  eeo-. 
ond  armature  to  increase  its  positive  charge. 
Both  armatures  become  thus  id  a  short  time 
highly  charged  with  opposite  electricities, 
whose  tension  is  only  limited  by  tbe  degree  of 
insulation.  A  strong  current  of  positive  elec- 
tricity, it  will  therefore  be  seen,  is  constantly 
passing  through  tlie  conductors  from  the  second 
to  the  first  comb,  and  a  corresponding  current 
of  negative  electricity  from  toe  first  to  tbe 
second  comb ;  and  when  the  knobs  of  the  con- 
dnotors  are  separated  the  electricity  will  leap 
from  one  to  tbe  other.  It  is  moreover  evident 
that  the  aatJDU  of  the  machine  requires  that 
each  part  of  the  movable  plate  be  charged 
with  electricity  of  an  opposite  kind  to  that  of 
the  armature  it  leaves,  and  of  the  same  kind 
to  that  of  tbe  one  it  approaches.  Tbta  condi- 
tion, however,  cannot  continue  if  the  conduc- 
tors are  so  far  separated  as  to  prevent  com- 
mnnication,  or  are  beyond  striking  distance,  be- 
cause there  would  tlien  umply  be  two  armatnrei 
in  opposite  electrical  conditions,  with  a  moving 
plate  passing  from  one  to  the  other  and  gradu- 
ally equalizing  tlie  charge.  The  inventor  h«s 
recently  modified  this  machine  by  placing'the ' 


plate  has  openings,  but  two  combs  are  placed 
above  tbe  upper  plate  opposite  each  other, 
and  two  others  below  the  lower  plate,  at  right 

angles  to  the  upper  ones.    Each  of  the  upper 
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conductors  is  connected  with  one  of  tbe  lower, 
so  that  there  are  only  two  conductors.  Tbe 
machine  is  started  by  holding  for  a  short  time 
an  excited  plate  of  ebonite  opposite  one  of  the 
combs.    Sometimes,  as  in  the  figure,  a  third 
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upper  comb  ia  placed  above  one  of  the  lower 
oombs.  which  appears  to  iocrease  the  power. 
In  botn  forma  of  the  machine  work  ia  expended 
in  tnrniQg  the  plates  in  oppositioD  to  electrical 
attractions  and  repulBiona,  b7  which  mechani- 
cal ia  converted  into  electrical  energj.  It  will 
alwftjB  be  found  difflcnlt  Co  obtahi  good  resalta 
with  electrical  machines  in  damp  weather.  B7 
warming  the  glass  InHnlatora,  however,  and 
freqneiitly  nibbing  them  with  a  warm  iry 
clotD,  their  non-condncting  property  may  be 
in  a  de^ee  preserved.  The  Holtz  maohine  is 
more  seoBitive  to  moisture  than  the  ordinary 
Mnds. — Other  apparatus  besides  the  ordinary 
machine  are  employed  to  develop  statical  elec- 
tricity, the  electrophoroB  of  Volta  being  used 
with  advantage  in  some  experiments.  It  nsn- 
ally  consists  of  a  cake  of  resin  about  1  in.  thick, 
represented  in  fig.  B,  resting  npon  a  metallio 
base  called  the  aole,  and  having  resting  npon 
it  a  metal  disk  with  a  ronnded  edge,  and  of 
less  diameter  than  the  reainons  cake,  famished 
with  on  insulating  handle.  A  good  materiBl 
for  the  resinons  cake  is  composed  of  ten  parts 
of  ahellacand  one  of  Yenice  turpentine.  Reein 
is  better  than  glaas  or  ebonite,  becaose  it  does 

Fio.  B.— Klaetrophonu. 
not  SO  readily  condense  tnoistnre  on  its  surface, 
and  this  little  inatrnment  requires  to  be  in  ex- 
cellent condition  to  yield  aatiafactory  reanlta. 
In  making  experiments  with  the  electrophoma 
the  resinous  cake  is  whipped  with  a  catskin  or 
rubbed  with  fur,  which  exoites  it  negatively, 
and  the  metal  disk  is  then  laid  upon  it;  this 
therefore  has  iU  natural  finid  decomposed,  the 
positive  being  drawn  to  the  under  and  the 
negative  repelled  to  the  npper  surface.  The 
disk  is  DOW  touched  with  the  finger,  by  which 
it  becomes  positively  charged  from  the  earth, 
and  if  rumored  by  the  insulating  handle  will 
jield  a  spark;  an  operation  which  may  be  re- 

Kted  Beveral  times  before  the  reainons  cake 
a  its  chat^. — The  hydro-eleotrio  machine 
of  Sir  William  Armstrong,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  discovered  by  aooident,  consists  of 
a  wronghtriron  plate  boiler,  fig.  10,  standing 
npon  four  glass  legs.  It  is  about  5  ft.  long 
by  2  fL  in  diameter,  provided  with  a  gauge, 
0,  to  ^ow  the  h^ht  of  water.  A  stopcock, 
C,  when  opened  allows  the  ateam  to  pass 
Ihrongh  a  number  of  tubes  in  the  box  B, 


containing  cold  water  for  cooling  the  st«am. 
The  enda  of  the  tubes  are  furnished  with  jeta 
whose  constrnction  ia  anch  aa  to  increase  the 
friction,  and  the  jets  are  lined  with  hard 
wood,  as  shown  in  the  figure  at  M.  A  metal 
plate,  P,  armed  with  points,  collects  the  elec- 
tricity, which  ia  ordinarily  positive,  and  con- 
veys it  to  the  prime  oondnctor,  D.     There 


Flo.  10.— BIr  WUliim  Arautnmg'i  HTdn^laetrlc  Hlchliw. 

should  be  a  pressnre  of  several  atmoapherea  in 
the  boiler,  and  the  wat«r  should  be  pnre,  the 

Kaaence  of  a  saline  solution  in  the  escape  tnbe 
ing  sufficient  to  prevent  development  of 
electricity.  By  changnngthe  mat«rial  of  which 
thejeta  are  made  the  kind  of  electricity  may 
be  varied.  If  a  amsll  quantity  of  oil  of  tnrpen- 
tine  ia  introduced  into  the  boiler,  the  steam 
will  become  negatively  and  the  boiler  positively 
electrified.  The  generation  of  electricity  by 
thia  machine  waa  at  first  attributed  to  con- 
densation of  steam,  but  Faraday  showed  that 
it  was  caused  by  the  friction  of  minute  globules 
of  water  passing  through  the  jete.  Experi- 
ments are  made  with  the  ordinal?  glass-plate 
machine,  represented  in  fig.  8,  in  me  following 
manner :  Let  the  rubbers  be  oonneoted  wit£ 
the  earth,  the  anrface  of  the  machine,  especial- 
ly the  iusnlating  supports,  having  been  well 
mbbed  with  a  warm  dry  cloth.  If  now  the 
glaaa  plate  is  turned  briskly  by  the  winch,  on 
presenting  a  knuckle  to  the  prime  conductor 
mdnction  takes  place,  the  knuckle  becoming 
charged  with  negative  electricity.  Aa  soon  aa 
the  tenaion  ia  sufficient  to  overcome  the  resist- 
ance of  the  air,  the  fluids  combine  with  a 
sharp  report  and  a  spark,  a  stinging  sensation 
being  felt  in  the  knuckle.    The  spark  will  be 
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seen  to  better  advantage  if  the  room  ia  darlcesed. 
By  employing  a  hollow  metal  globe  five  or  sii 
incbesin  diBinet«r,  held  bja  glaas  handle,  longer 
sparks  may  be  obtained,  ss  a  greai«r  quantity 
of  negative  electricity  will  be  retained  npon  it 
before  this  discharge  takes  place.     When  the 
distance  is  short  tlie  spark  is  osnally  str^ght; 
when  greater,  it  becomes  corved,  with  branches 
or  forks;   and  when  considerable,  say  s  foot, 
in  large  machines,  it  takes  a  cigzag  coarse  like 
that  of  lightning.     When  the  air  is  dry  and  the 
machine  working  well,  a  hissing  soand  is  heard, 
and  in  the  dark  Inminous  bmahes  are  seen  to 
iaane  from  projecting  parts  of  the  conductor, 
and  it  will  be  found  that  the  escape  of  positive 
electricity  gives  larger  brashes  than  negative. 
Brilliant  sparks  will  often  leap  across  the  plate 
between         the 
cash  ions  and  the 
oondnctor.wben 
the  flnid  is  not 
otherwise  taken 
away.    By  pass- 
ing   the    spark 
throQgh  rarefied 
air    and    other 
gases      various 
pleasing  and  ca- 

obtoined.  An 
apparatus  called 
the  electric  egg, 
fig.  11,  is  often 
employed  for 
,  this  parpose.   It 

consists  of  a 
glass  globe  with 
a  cap  at  either 
end,  throagb 
which  passes  a 
metal  rod  with 
a  knob  npon  the 
interior  extrem- 
ity. The  upper 
rod  is  made  to 
slide  so  that 
the  distance  be- 
tween the  two 

rio.lI.-BiKktliItanfledAlr.        ^"^^     ^     *» 

regulated  at 
pleasure.  Through  the  lower  there  is  an  opening 
providedwithastopcock,whicb  may  be  screwed 
to  a  stand  or  to  the  plate  of  an  air  pump.  When 
the  egg  is  filled  with  air  the  spark  baa  the  or- 
dinary appearance,  but  when  partially  exhaust- 
ed it  passes  more  readily,  generally  present- 
ing the  form  given  in  the  figare,  the  negative 
knob  being  usuallj  sarroanded  by  a  violet  halo, 
while  the  positive  one  exhibits  a  pnrple  or  a 
deep  crimson.  As  the  air  becomes  more  rare- 
fied the  resistance  to  the  discharge  diminishes, 
and  the  brilliancy  of  the  spark  decreases,  un- 
less a  nearly  perfect  vacnnm  is  obtained,  when 
no  discharge  vill  take  place,  as  has  been  shown 
by  Gassiot.  These  experiments  are  advan- 
tageously performed  with  the  Holtz  machine 


by  connecting  the  two  poles  with  the  two 
knobs  of  the  eg;:,  or  other  apparatus.  The 
color  of  the  spark  depends  on  the  gaaeons  me- 
dium and  OS  the  material  of  tlie  conductors. 
When  the  spark  is  strong  a  portion  of  the  con- 
ductor appears  to  be  volatilized,  from  the  fart 
that  examination  with  the  spectroscope  reveals 
bright  lines  denoting  the  presence  of  metallic 
vapor,  which  are  characteristic.  Wherithespark 
is  weak  the  influence  of  the  gaseous  medium  is 
readily  observed,  nitrogen  producing  a  blue,  hy- 
drogen a  red,  and  carbonic  acid  a  green  color. 
The  old  electridess  devised  many  pieoea  of  ap- 
paratus for  makingcnrions  and  pleasing  experi- 
ments, such  as  tubes,  globes,  and  plates  of  glass, 
having  small  disks  of  tin  foil  placed  at  regular 
distances,  distributed  in  spiral  and  other  fomt, 
so  that  when  a  spark  was  passed  through  the 
system  it  would  be  multiplied  and  exhibit  illu- 
minated flgnres.  A  person  standing  npon  an 
insulated  stool,  and  connected  with  the  prime 
conductor,  will  become  electrically  excited,  and 
sparks  may  be  taken  from  the  face  or  hands,  or 
through  the  clothing,  the  resistance  offered  by 
the  latter  often  cauung  the  discharge  to  be 
quite  loud  and  at- 
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e  when  the  machine  is  in 


hair  of  the  insula- 
ted person,  if  not 
too  long,  will  stand 
npon  end,  and  if 
dij  each  hair  will 
be  separate.  A  set 
of  radiating  arms 
like  the  spokes  of 
a  wbed,  having 
their  points  bent 
in  one  direction, 
balanced  upon  an 
upright  pointed 
rod  supported  by 
the  prime  conduc- 
tor, tig.  12,  will  revolve        

action;  an  effect  caused  by  the  repnlsion  be- 
tween the  electricity  of  the  points  and  that  of 
the  adjacent  air  which  has  been  charged  by 
them.  '  A  point 
placed  npon  the 
conductor,  as  in 
fig.  18,  will  create 
a  current  of  air 
which  may  be  felt 
bj  the  hand  or 
made  manifest  by 
placing  a  candle 
before  it, — A  phe- 
nomenon usually 
accompanying  the 
passage  of  a  stream 
of  electricity  from 
a  point,  or  of  the 

spark,  is  the  conversi ^ . 

pherio  oxygen  inlfl  its  allotropic  condition, 
OEone,  which  is  easily  perceived  by  the  sens 
"      ""  'is  supposed  to  h 
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produced  by  a  rearran^enieDt  of  the  atoms  of 
tbe  oijgen  molecnlea  m  conaeqaenoe  of  vibra- 
tion*  comnmnicated  by  the  electric  force. — 
Duration  of  Spark.  The  doratioDof  the  elec- 
tric epark  was  measnred  by  Wheatstone  in 
1B35  bj  means  of  a  rotating  mirror.    Let  m  n, 
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T'lS.  It^-Dontloii  of  Bpirk. 

fig.  II,  represent  a  section  of  a  mirror  revolv- 
ing on  an  axis  e.  A  spark  at  a  will  b«  »een 
from  0  Id  the  position  of  a'  when  the  surface 
of  the  mirror  is  in  the  plane  t  e',  and  in  the 
fKaition  a"  when  the  surface  of  the  mirror 
IS  in  the  plane  t  f.  An  instantaneous  spark 
wonld  appear  as  a  point ;  that  it  has  daraUon 
is  proved  by  its  having  the  appearance  of  a 
line.    Wheatatone  eBtimat«d  this  dnration  to 


Jta.  IS.— Caad«i««r. 


Fia.  16.  -LtTden  Jar. 


^  n\wv  of  ■  second.  Experimenta  afterward 
m&de  bj  Feddersen,  and  pobliaiied  in  1868, 
showed  that  the  spark  when  Boalyzed  oonsist- 
«d  of  two  parts,  viz.,  a  whitish  streak  and  a 
nd  toil;  and  that,  eiclnsive  of  the  red  tail, 
it  was  prolonged  by  increasing  the  charge,  and 
also  the  area  of  the  coating.  A  further  and 
more  oarefnl  analysis  of  the  spark  from  a  Ley- 
den  jar,  connected  with  a  Runmkorff  coil,  has 
recently  been  made  bv  Prof.  O.  N.  Eood  of 
Colnmbia  college,  in  which  he  found  tho  dura- 
tion varied  with  the  substance  of  the  electrodes, 
and  also  with  the  striking  distance  and  the 
sre«  of  coating.  By  the  use  of  nicely  adjusted 
sppsratus  he  «acoe«ded  in  producing  sparks 
from  platinum  electrodes  at  a  distance  of  one 
niillimetre,  whose  duration  was  aacerttuned  to 
t>e  a  little  more  than  41  billionths  of  a  second. 


An  accoant  of  tbe  experiments  may  be  foond 
in  the  "American  Jonmal  of  Science"  for 

September,  1869,  September,  1871,  and  Sep- 
tember, 16T2. —  Condfntert.  The  condensation 
of  electricity  is  usually  etfected  by  separating 
two  condactors  by  a  plate  of  glass  or  other 
non-conductor,  and  connecting  one  of  them 
with  the  earth  in  the  manner  ahown  in  fig.  15. 
A  plate  of  glass  or  other  non-conductor  em- 
ployed in  this  manner  is  called  a  dielectric. 
On  bringing  the  insulated  conductor  in  connec- 
tion  with  an  electrified  body,  as  the  prime  con- 
ductor it  becomes  charged  with  one  kind  of 
electricity,  while  the  conductor  on  the  other 
side  of  the  plate  becomes  charged  with  the  op- 
posite kind,  drawn  ^om  the  earth  and  held  by 
the  power^l  attraction  exerted  through  the 
non-conductor,  or  dielectric.  Charges  of  enor- 
moQS  intensity  may  be  obtained  by  these  means. 
The  Lejden  jar,  fig.  10,  said  to  have  been  in- 
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vented  by  Cnneus,  a  pupil  of  Mnsschenbroek 
of  Leyden,  in  174fl,  is  constructed  npon  this 
principle.  It  consists  of  a  glass  jar  coated 
with  tin  foil  npon  both  inner  and  outer  sides 
to  the  same  height,  apace  enough  being  left  to 
avoid  union  of  tho  oppoate  fluids  across  the 
edge.  To  the  mouth  ia  fitted  a  cover  of  baked 
wood,  through  which  passes  a  rod  carrying  a 
chun  which  lies  upon  the  inner  coating,  and 
having  a  knob  upon  its  upper  end  by  means  of 
which  connection  between  the  outer  and  inner 
ooatinga  ma;  be  readily  made  by  a  jointed  dis- 
charger provided  with  a  glass  handle.  The 
Leyden  jar  is  advantageously  used  in  making 
eiperiments  requiring  great  intensity  of  charge. 
Its  condensing  capacity  depends,  within  cer- 
tain limits,  upon  the  thickness  of  the  glass, 
it  being  in  the  inverse  proportion  of  the  dis- 
tance between  the  two  coatings,  and  upon  the 
eil«nt  of  their  surface.    Its  power  may  there- 
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fore  be  inoreued  by  plsciog  a  nnmber  of  jars 
together  od  a  sheet  of  tin  foil  or  other  good 
coadnctor,  and  conDeoting  all  the  ianer  coat- 
ings hj  rods  OT  chains  passing  from  knob  to 
knob.  Snob  an  apporatas  is  called  a  Leyden 
battery,  and  it  nay  be  charged,  like  a  single 
Jar,  witb  the  ordinary  machine,  by  connecting 
one  coating,  it  is  not  very  material  which,  with 
the  prime  condactor,  and  the  other  with  the 
earth  or  with  the  rnbbers.  In  charging  with 
the  Holtz  machine,  one  conductor  is  oonneoted 
with  the  inner  and  the  other  with  the  outer 
ooathig.  If  a  piece  of  card  board  is  placed  be- 
tween two  points,  as  in  fig.  17,  and  one  of  them, 
say  the  lower,  is  connected  with  the  oat«r 
coating  of  a  charged  Leyden  jar,  on  bringing 
the  knob  of  the  jar  near  the  Icnob  connected 
with  the  upper  point,  the  flnid  will  leap  across 
the  qiaces  between  the  knobs  as  well  as  be- 
tween the  points,  bnt  in  paseing  from  point  to 
point  it  wiD  pierce  the  card  board.  The  hole 
will  be  fonnd  burred  on  both  sides  in  conse- 
qnence  of  the  repnlsion  of  the  particles  of 
paper,  and  its  location  is  also  nearer  the  nega- 
tive than  the  positive  point,  nnlesa  placed  in 
an  esbansted  receiver,  when  it  will  be  nearer 
the  middle.  By  using  a  battery  of  several 
jars  the  flnid  may  he  made  to  pierce  a  hole 
throng  a  thin  plate  of  glass.  It  may  be  re- 
marked that  if  the  experiment  fails  the  first 
time,  snbseqaent  ones  with  the  same  piece  of 
glass  will  scarcely  sncoeed  as  the  flnid  will 
almost  invariably  follow  the  coarse  it  first  took. 
Gnnpowder,  turpentine,  and  combustible  gases 
may  be  fired  by  means  of  the  Leyden  jar  or 
battery,  and  raetalHo  wires  mt^  be  fnsed  if  they 
are  small  enongh  to  oSw  somcient  resistance 
to  the  passage  of  the  fluid.  After  a  Leyden 
jar  is  discharged,  if  a  short  time  is  allowed  to 
elapse,  and  the  coatings  be  again  brought  near 
together,  a  second  or  a  third  smaUer  spark 
may  be  obtained.    The  electricity  tht 


periments,  it  is  cansed  by  the  gradual  penetra- 


tion of  the  electric  flnid  into  the  substance  of 
tbeglasadielectnc,  and  accords  with  his  opinion 
that  condnctors  differ  only  in  degree.  The 
charge  of  a  Leyden  jar  or  battery  may  be  esti- 
mated by  means  of  an  apparatus  caUed  a  unit  jar. 
Lane's  nnit  jar  or  electrometer  is  represented  in 
fig.  18.    The  jar  or  battery  whose  charge  is  to 
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be  measnred  is  placed  npon  an  insulated  stand, 

and  the  inner  eoating  connected  with  the  prime 
conductor.  If  no  connoctjon  were  made  be- 
tween the  external  eoating  and  the  earth,  it 
is  evident  that  the  Jar  could  not  be  charged. 
The  connection  is  made  through  a  small  Leyden 
jar,  e,  whose  iimer  coating  is  connected  with 
the  outer  coating  of  the  first  jar  or  battery, 
while  its  outbr  coating  is  connected  with  a  rod 
carrying  a  knob,  which  is  brought  near  to  the 
knob  connected  with  the  inner  coating.  Wlien 
the  small  jar  becomes  sufficiently  charged  the 
flnid  will  leap  aerosa  the  space  between  the 
two  knobs,  which  iscalledthestrikingdistance, 
the  amount  being  qnite  uniform  for  the  same 
distance,  and  called  the  nnit  of  meaanremeot. 
By  using  the  same  instrument  similarly  a^nsted 
a  comparison  of  charges  of  different  batteries, 
or  of  the  same  battery  at  different  times,  may 
he  made.  The  physiological  effbcts  of  the  dis- 
charge of  a  Leyden  jar  are  similsr  to  those  of 
lightning.  A  small  Jar  of  only  a  few  inches 
surface  is  capable  of  giving  a  powerful  shook 
when  passed  through  the  arms,  and  a  large  jar 
or  a  battery  strongly  charged  is  capable  ofgiv- 
iog  a  shock  sntSciont  to  produce  death. — Ac- 
tional electrioity  is  sometimes  used  in  medicine, 
and  it  may  often  be  emnloyed  with  advantage, 
either  by  passing  sm^  repeated  shocks  oy 
means  of  a  small  unit  Jar  through  the  body  or 
limbs,  or  the  patient  may  be  Insulated  and 
have  sparks  drawn  from  him ;  bnt  the  ^vanio 
battery,  employed  alone  or  with  electro-mag- 
netic currents,  may  generally  he  used  wiUi 
more  certain  resntts.  The  subject  will  be  no- 
ticed in  the  article  UaniDAL  ^utrrBioirr.— 
Among  the  numerous  works  that  have  been 
published  on  electricity  are  the  following: 
.£pinus,  Taitatami  Theoria  Eltetricitatii  et 
MagnetUmi  (4to,  St  Petersburg,  1769) ;  Frank- 
lin, "  Experiments  and  Ohservatione  on  Eleo- 
tHcity,  made  at  Philadelphia  in  America" 
(London,  1TS9) ;  HaQy,  &p<mtion  raUonnia 
de  la  thiorie  de  nUetrieili  et  du  magnitittna 
(Paris,  1787);  Tiberius  Oavollo,  "A  Complete 
Treatise  on  Electricity  "  (8  vols.  Svo,  London, 
1705);  Faraday,  "  Experimental  Besearchaa  in 
Electricity"  (London,  1B49-'B5);  Sir  W.  Snow 
Harris,  "Electricity,  Ma^etism,  and  Oalvan- 
ism"  (London,  1BS7);  Deschanel,  "Natural 
Philosophy  "  (Sew  York,  1678) ;  Ganot,  "  Phy- 
sics" (New  York,  1878);  Fleeming  Jenkin, 
"  Electricity  and  Magnetism "  (New  York, 
1878);  J.  Clerk  Maiwell,  "Electrioity  and 
Magnetism"  (London,  1878). 

HGCIUC  LICHT,  the  light  produced  by  a 
current  of  electricity  in  passing  through  a  re- 
sisting medium,  as  a  gas  or  a  small  wire. 
Like  solar  light,  it  also  produces  the  combina- 
tion of  chlorine  and  hydrogen,  acts  chemically 
on  chloride  of  silver  in  the  photographic  pro- 
cess, and  when  viewed  through  a  slit  m  a 
screen  by  a  prism  it  present*  a  spectrum  crossed 
by  very  bright  lines,  differing  in  character  with 
the  substance  of  which  ^e  electrodes  are 
formed,  and  with  the  gases  throngfa  which 
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the  sparks  are  passed.  Hence  the  eleotric 
light  becomes  an  important  means  of  chemical 
aoolyds.  With  carbon  the  lines  are  remark- 
able for  number  and  brilliancj;  withsilver  thej 
are  iatenself  green;  with  lead,  of  a  violet  tint ; 
and  BO  OD,  varying  with  each  different  anhstanoe. 
B^g  producible  in  nitrogen,  the  electric  light  is 
not  tlie  effect  of  combustion,  but  of  the  intense 
healing  and  volatilization  of  ponderable  matter. 
We  aay  ponderable  matter,  iMcanse  the  electric 
spswk  cannot  pass  through  a  vacuum.  A  most 
intense  and  stead/  electric  light  is  evolved  be- 
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tween  two  points  of  coke,  forming  ttie  poles  of 
a  battery,  and  brought  into  close  proiimity. 
From  its  great  brillianoj  and  cheapness  this 
light  would  seem  to  be  well  adapted  for  illn- 
mination,  especially  for  lighthouses,  and  if  in- 
troduced ink)  mines  it  would  apparently  prove 
the  most  powerful  illuminating  agent,  without 
tending,  like  other  lights,  to  contaminate  the 
parity  of  the  air.  But  this  light  is  deficient  in 
the  most  penetrating  ray  of  the  spectrum,  the 
red,  and  therefore  does  not  produce  die  effect 
which  was  anticipated  from  it  in  the  way  of 
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tienetrating  fog.  It  is  also  so  very  intense,  ft 
arge  quantity  of  radiation  being  given  off  from 
a  single  point,  that  the  eye  is  dazzled,  and  vi- 
sion becomes  much  more  indistinct  than  witb 
the  same  quantity  of  light  ^ven  off  t^om  a 
lamp  with  large  concentric  wicks.  It  may 
however  be  iised  with  much  success  in  various 
optical  experiments.  But  in  this  application 
one  of  the  principal  obstacles  to  be  overcome 
is  the  continual  separation  of  the  charcoal  or 
coke  points  as  these  ore  slowly  consumed. 
Caution  is  required  in  experimenting  with  this 
ligbt  when  of  great  intensity ;  a  single  moment 
of  exposure  to  the  radiation  from  a  battery  of 
600  couples  produces  violent  headache  and  in- 
flammation of  the  eyes.  For  the  purpose  of 
illumination  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  Ught 
constant  and  uniform.  The  galvanic  current 
as  well  as  the  distance  between  tlie  carbon 
points  must  not  change ;  and  as  the  carbon 
slowly  wears  away,  an  apparatus  is  required 
to  move  them  toward  each  other.  The  en- 
graving represents  Duboscq's  regulator.  Both. 
the  poiats  move,  but  with  onoqnal  velocities, 
so  as  to  keep  the  light  at  a  fixed  point,  the 
poutive  point  wearing  away  twice  as  fast  as 
the  negative.  The  motion  is  produced  by  a 
coiled  spring  in  the  drum  placed  on  the  axis 
»  y.  This  turns  two  wheels,  a  and  b,  which 
move  the  racks  C  and  C,  and  by  these  th« 
carbon  points,  one  np  and  the  other  down. 
The  current  passes  into  the  apparatus  by  the 
wire  E  and  leaves  it  hy  E',  without  however 
passing  through  the  rackwork,  which  is  inea- 
lated.  Before  leaving  it  passes  through  the 
coil  B,  surrounding  a  piece  of  soft  iron,  which 
is  a  magnet  while  the  current  passes,  and  con- 
stitutes the  regulator.  When  the  carbon  points 
approach  too  near  the  strength  of  the  magnet 
is  increased,  and  by  means  of  a  lever  the  rod 
d  is  made  to  turn  in  such  a  way  as  to  stop 
the  motion  of  a  series  of  toothed  wheels  whicn 
are  moved  by  the  drnm.  In  this  way  the  mo- 
tion of  the  points  is  arrested  until  they  have 
wasted  enough  to  diminish  the  current,  and 
consequently  the  strength  of  the  magnet,  when 
the  stop  is  relieved,  and  tlie  motion  continues. 
ELECnCO-MAGITFriSN,  that  eoienoe  which 
treats  of  the  development  of  magnetism  bj 
means  of  voltwc  eleetrioity.  In  onr  article  on 
electricity  we  have  given  an  exposition  of  the 
facts  of  Uiis  branch  of  science,  independent  of 
any  hypothesis  as  to  tlie  causes  of  the  phe> 
nomena;  but  the  present  topic  cannot  be 
treated  satisfactorily  without  giving  some  idea 
of  the  generalizations  which  have  been  in- 
vented  to  explain  the  phenomena,  and  to  ex- 
press the  laws  of  their  mutual  connection  and 
dependence.  It  must  be  recollected  that  sd- 
enoe  does  not  con^st  in  an  acoumolation  of 
facts,  but  in  a  knowledge  of  principles,  and  it 
is  impossible  to  arrive  at  a  full  comprehension 
of  these  principles  without  expressing  them  by 
means  of  some  hypothesis  from  which  logic^ 
deductions  can  be  made,  which  will  enable  us  at 
any  time,  independently  of  .mere  memory,  to 
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BBj  what  result  wQl  be  produced  when  the 
oonditiODB  are  known,  or  in  otber  words,  which 
will  not  only  present  to  us  the  rel&tions  of 
known  phenomena,  hot  enable  ns  also  to  pre- 
dict the  occurrence  of  tLoee  which  have  not 
been  observed,  Withont  hjpotheses  of  this 
kind  no  ezt«nded  and  definite  progrsBS  can  be 
made  in  science.  It  should,  however,  always 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the;  ore  the  provirional 
expressions  of  the  generalizations  of  our  knowl- 
edge at  a  given  time,  and  that  we  mnst  hold 
onrseives  in  readiness  to  modify  or  even  aban- 
don them  when  we  meet  with  facte  with  which 
ther  are  deoidedlj  inconsistent.  Two  hypoth- 
eses have  been  proposed  to  account  for  the 
phenomena  uf  electricity :  one,  that  of  Bn  Fay, 
known  by  the  neuneof  the  tlieory  of  twoflnids. 
and  the  other  by  that  of  the  Frankliniau,  of 
one  Suid.  According  to  the  firet,  all  bodies 
are  pervaded  by  two  elastic  fldds,  the  atoms 
ofeaoh  repelling  those  of  the  same  kind  and 
attracting  those  of  the  opposite  kind.  When 
the  two  fluids  are  together  in  equal  quantities 
in  the  same  body,  they  neutralize  each  other; 
but  when  separated  bylViction  or  othermeans, 
th^r  attractions  and  repulsions  are  manifested 
by  various  electrical  phenomena.  The  second 
hypothesis  anpposes  Uiat  all  the  electrical  phe- 
nomena  are  produced  by  the  disturbance  of 
one  highly  elastic  fluid,  which  frervfldes '  the 
earth  and  all  material  bodies,  and  which  is 
able  to  move  with  various  degrees  of  faoility 
or  not  at  all  through  the  pores  of  substances 
of  different  kinds  of  gross  matter,  which  are 
hence  considered  either  conductors  or  non- 
condnctors;  that  the  atoms  of  this  fluid  repel 
each  other  with  a  foroe  varying  inversely  as 
the  square  of  the  distance ;  that  the  atoms  of 
the  same  fluid  attract  the  atoms  of  grosa  mat- 
ter, or  some  ingredients  in  it,  with  a  foroe 
varying  in  aocordanoe  with  the  same  law ;  and 
that  the  atoms  uf  gross  matter  devoid  of  elec- 
tricity tend  to  repel  each  other  with  a  force 
inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance.  When 
any  body  has  so  much  electricity  combined 
with  it  that  the  self-repnirion  of  its  atoms  is 
Just  balanced  by  the  attraction  of  tbe  same 
atoms  for  the  nnsatnrated  matter,  then  the 
body  is  said  to  be  in  its  natural  state.  So  long 
therefore  as  all  portions  of  space  contain  their 
natural  share  of  the  fluid,  no  electrical  phe- 
nomena are  exhibitod  ;  but  if,  by  means  of 
friction,  chemical  action,  heat^  or  other  agen- 
cies, bother  with  tbe  interposition  of  partial 
or  non-condncting  substances,  the  electricity  is 
accumulated  in  one  portion  of  space,  and  ren- 
dered to  the  same  amount  deflcient  in  another, 
then  two  classes  of  phenomena  are  manifested  : 
1,  those  called  statical,  such  as  indnction  and 
the  consequent  attraction  and  repuluon  of  light 
bodies,  due  merely  to  the  accumulation  or  de- 
ficiency of  the  fluid ;  2,  dynamical,  or  those 
which  arise  from  the  transfer  of  the  fluid  from 
the  place  where  it  is  redundant  to  that  where 
it  is  deficient,  Franklin's  claims  to  pbilo- 
■ophio  genius  rest  partJcnlarly  npon  bis  con- 


ception of  this  theory  of  electricity,  vluch, 
with  slight  modifications  and  additiona,  is  stiU 
sufficient  to  express  the  connection  and  relation 
of  the  multiplicity  of  facts  which  have  been  dis- 
covered since  his  day.  However  difierent  the 
two  theories  at  first  sight  may  appear,  their 
mathematical  expression  and  the  deduotions 
from  them  do  not  differ,  provided  that  we 
adopt  the  modification  of  the  latter  propoaed 
by  jEpinua  and  Cavendish,  that  matter  devoid 
of  electricity  repels  matter;  an  assumption 
not  Inconustent  with  the  attraction  of  gravita- 
tion and  chemical  action,  since  we  may  refer 
even  these  to  the  same  cause.  The  theory  of 
Du  Fay  was  generally  adopted  hj  German  and 
French  savants,  because  it  was  first  discussed 
by  them  in  a  mathematical  form.  The  theory 
of  Franklin  was  afterward  developed  matbe- 
matically,  and  with  the  modifications  we  hare 
mentioned  it,  we  think,  more  readily  applicable 
to  the  facta  of  the  present  state  of  the  science 
than  tbe  other.  It  follows  from  tbe  theory  of 
Franklin  that  if  electricity  be  oommnniCBt«d 
to  a  sphere  of  conducting  matt«r,  all  the  fluid 
will  be  fonnd  at  the  surface,  because  each 
atom  repels  the  other,  and  the  state  of  equilib- 
rium will  be  tha^  of  an  eqoal  distribntion  at 
th«  circumference;  tlie  atoms  are  prevented 
from  flying  into  space  by  the  non-condnctitig 
medium  of  air  in  which  the  globe  exists.  In 
like  manner  it  follows  from  an  application  of 
the  law  of  attraction  inversely  as  the  square 
of  the  distance,  that  when  a  body  has  less  than 
ita  natural  share  of  electricity  the  deflcienoy 
must  exist  at  the  surface.  In  charged  con- 
ductors of  elongated  Barms,  the  distribution  of 
the  fluid  will  be  greater  at  thetwoextremiticsL 
The  phenomena  of  the  Leyden  jar  are  readily 
deduced,  and  all  the  facta  connected  with  it 
may  be  anticipated  even  with  namerical  ex- 
actness, by  the  application  of  this  theory. 
When  a  redundancy  of  electricity  is  thrown  on 
one  ude  of  a  pane  of  glass,  the  repuldon  acting 
through  the  glass  will  drive  off  a  portion  of  the 
natural  electricity  on  the  other  side,  tiio  un- 
saturated matter  of  which  will  attract  the  free 
electricity  thrown  on  the  first  ride  and  tbna 
neutralize  its  repulsive  energy ;  and  in  this  way 
an  immense  amount  of  electricity  can  be  ac- 
cumulated in  a  small  space.  When  the  two 
surfaces  are  joined  by  a  conducting  circuit  a 
discharge  takes  place  with  great  intensity,  be- 
cause the  fluid  on  the  charged  side  is  impelled 
through  the  circuit  by  tbe  repulsion  of  its  own 
atoms,  and  bevause  it  is  attracted  to  the  other 
side  by  the  unsaturated  matter.  If  an  iosn- 
lated  conductor  in  the  form  of  a  long  cylinder 
with  round  ends  be  brought  near  a  charged 
conductor,  but  not  within  striking  distanc«, 
the  natural  electricity  of  the  former  will  be 
repelled  to  the  further  end ;  tbe  end  nearer  the 
charged  body  will  be  in  a  state  of  deflciency 
of  electricity,  or  negatively  electrified,  while 
the  further  end  will  be  in  a  state  of  redundancy, 
or  powtively  dectriSed.  Between  the  two  ends 
there  will  be  a  point  which  will  be  nenlral  cr 
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io  its  nataral  state.  The  intendt?  of  this  ac- 
tion dimini^eB  rapidlj  with  the  diBtano^  par- 
ticiUiu-1;  in  the  case  where  the  cylindrioal  con- 
dnotor  is  ehort  and  the  excited  body  is  amall ; 
bat  in  tiie  caM  of  atmospherieal  eieotrioity,  in 
whioL  the  charge  ia  ou  the  snrfoce  of  a  Itu^e 
cloud,  the  inductire  action  takes  place  through 
several  miles  of  interTenirig  space.  Ad  at- 
t«tnpt  was  made  bj  .^piiiQe,  Poisson,  and 
othen,  to  apply  the  same  hypothesis  to  tlie 
plieaiomena  of  magnetiem.  Between  these  and 
those  of  electrieity  a  striking  analogy  was  ob- 
served. For  example,  bodies  which  are  dissimi- 
larly electrified  attract  each  other ;  those  which 
ore  dmilarly  elaotrifled  repel  each  other.  In 
like  manner,  two  similar  poles  of  a  magnet  re- 
pel, snd  two  dissimilar  poles  attract  each  other. 
Again,  if  the  nortb  pole  of  a  magnet  be  brought 
near  an  nnmagnetized  bar  of  soft  iron,  the 
near  end  exhibits  southern  polarity  and  the 
further  end  northern  polarity,  apparently  simi- 
lar to  the  resnlt  of  the  action  in  the  example 
we  have  just  ^ven  of  electrical  indnction. 
There  is  however  this  remarkable  differenoe, 
that  if  we  magnetise  a  piece  of  hardened  steel 
in  the  same  way  by  the  indnction  of  a  power- 
fill  magnet,  and  afterward  break  the  bar  into 
two  pieces,  each  half  will  exhibit  a  north  snd 
sooth  pole  of  eqnal  intensity;  and  if  we  con- 
tinue to  break  each  piece  into  two  others, 
however  far  the  division  may  be  continued, 
the  same  result  will  be  produced,  namely,  a 
fole  at  each  end  of  eaoh  piece  and  a  neutral 
point  in  the  middle.  From  this  esperiment 
we  infer  that  the  polarity  of  magnetism  results 
from  the  deveiopment  of  the  magnetJo,  power 
i&  each  atom  of  the  mass;  while  if  the  same  ex- 
periment be  made  with  an  electrical  conductor, 
that  is,  if  it  be  separated  into  two  parts  while 
under  the  influence  of  the  excited  body,  each 
half  will  exhibit  a  charge  of  only  one  kind  of 
electricity.  By  considering  therefore  that  elec- 
trical induction  is  produced  by  a  bodily  trans- 
fer of  fluid  from  one  end  of  the  conductor  to 
the  other,  and  limiting  the  disturbance  in 
magnetism  to  the  particles  of  gross  matter,  a 
mathematical  expression  of  most  of  the  phe- 
nomena known  previous  to  the  discovery  of 
Oersted  was  obtained.  Still  electricity  and 
magnetism  were  so  dissimilar  in  some  particu- 
lars that  they  continued  to  be  studied  as  dis- 
tinct branches  of  science.  The  fact  had  long 
been  noticed  that  discharges  of  lightning  fre- 
quently gave  polarity  to  bars  of  steel,  and  in 
some  oases  reversed  the  mariner's  compass-  A 
series  of  eiperimeots  to  imitate  these  effects 
were  made  by  Franklin  and  others  by  passing 
shocks  through  darning  needles.  The  results 
were  unsatisfactory,  since  the  needle  was  some- 
times magnetized  in  one  direction  snd  eomc- 
times  in  the  ether,  and  frequently  not  at  ail. 


to  the  study  of  toe  connection  of  electricity  and 
magnetisni,  since  the  phenomena  which  belong 
to  both  are  exhibited  during  the  continnanoe  of 


an  electrical  current ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  dis- 
charge of  a  Leyden  Jar  ibe  transfer  is  so  instan- 
taneous that  we  are  only  able  to  study  effects 
which  have  taken  place,  without  heiag  able  to 
make  any  observ^ions  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  they  have  been  produced.  This  was  the 
condition  of  tlie  science  up  to  the  winter  of 
1819-'20,  when  Prof.  Oersted  of  Copenhagen 
put  a  new  interrogation  to  nature  by  asking 
what  would  take  place  in  regard  to  a  magnetic 
needle  when  a  wire  transmitting  a  current  of 
galvanism  was  brought  near  it.  He  found  that 
w  hen  the  wire  was  brought  parallel  to  and  near 
the  needle,  the  latter  tended  to  turn  at  right 
angles  to  Uie  former.  This  was  a  new  result, 
unMke  any  phenomenon  before  discovered. 
Previous  to  this,  the  connection  between  elec- 
tricity and  magnetism  hod  been  sought  in  tlie 
analogy  of  the  polarity  of  the  two  ends  of  a 
magnetic  bar  and  the  two  extremities  of  a  gal- 
vanic battery,  both  of  which  exhibited  polarity. 
An  account  of  this  remarkable  discovery  waa 
published  iu  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world,  and 
everywhere  excited  the  interest  of  men  of  sci- 
ence. It  was  repeated  in  England,  France,  and 
Germany.  The  ildditional  fact  was  discovered 
by  Arago  in  Franoe  and  Davy  in  England,  that 
the  wire  joining  the  two  poles  of  a  galvanic  bat- 
tery while  the  latter  was  in  action  was  capable 
of  imparting  magnetism  to  iron  filings ;  but  the 
persou  who  seized  on  the  phenomenon  with  the 
greatest  avidity,  and  who  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months  developed  the  wholesulfject  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  elevate  it  to  the  rank  of  a  new 
science,  was  Ampere,  of  the  French  academy. 
He  discovered  an  additional  fact  which  gave  a 
key  to  all  that  had  previously  been  found  by  his 
contemporaries,  namely,  that  two  parallel  wires 
transmitting  currents  of  electricity  in  the  same 
direction  attract  each  other,  while  similar  wirea 
trauiimittiog  currents  moving  in  opposite  direc- 
tions repel  each  other.  On  uiis  fact,  combined 
with  the  hypothesis  that  all  magnetic  action 
consists  in  the  attraction  or  repnlsion  of  elec- 
trical currents,  he  founded  his  celebrated  the- 
ory of  electro-magnetism,  which  gives  in  'ft 
single  sentence  a  generalization  from  which 
all  the  known  phenomena  of  eleotro-mognetiEm 
as  well  as  ordinary  magnetism  can  be  deduced. 
This  theory  is  based  upon  one  fact  and  one 
hypothesi^  The  fact  is  this,  that  currents  mov- 
ing in  the  same  direction  attract,  and  moving 
in  opposite  directions  repel,  each  other;  the 
hypothesis  is,  that  the  magnetism  of  a  bar  of 
steel  consists  in  currents  of  electricity  revolving 
at  ri^t  angles  to  the  length  of  the  bar  around 
each  particle  of  the  metal,  the  resultant  of 
which  would  l>e  a  current  aronnd  the  circum- 
ference of  the  bar.  Let  us  snppose  a  num- 
ber of  shillings  or  cents  piled  one  on  the  other, 
and  cemented  tc^ether  so  as  to  form  a  cylindri- 
cal column  or  rod  8  or  10  in.  in  height;  and 
let  ns  further  suppose  that  on  account  of  some 
molecular  action  a  current  of  electricity  is  per- 
petually drcuUting  in  the  oircnmference  of 
each  piece  of  coin,  aud  that  the  direotioo  ti 
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the  onireDts  la  the  same  Is  tlie  whole  seriea. 
If  we  farther  snpuose  that  the  column  is  stand- 
iDg  OD  end,  anil  that  this  [notion  ia  contrar}'  tu 
thatof  theauQ  and  contrary  to  that  of  the  hands 
of  a  watch  when  placed  Face  upward,  such  af- 
nuigemont  will  rcpreaent  the  liTputhetical  mag- 
net of  Ampere,  in  which  the  north  end,  or  that 
which  tnras  to  the  north,  is  nppermost,  and 
consequently  the  south  pole  undermost.  If 
these  postulatea  be  panted,  instead  of  loading 
the  memory  with  an  dmoat  infinite  variety  of 
disconnected  facta,  we  shall  have  at  once  a  gen- 
eralization from  which  all  the  phenomena  can 
be  deduced  at  iileasnre  in  a  series  of  logical 
oorollaries.  If  this  theory  be  troe,  or  if  it  he 
even  an  approximation  to  the  truth,  it  will  fol-  , 
tow  that  If  currents  uf  electricity  be  tranamitted 
throuf^h  an  arrangement  of  the  kind  we  have 
described,  the  phenomena  of  ordinary  magnet- 
ism will  be  exhibited ;  and  thia  anticipation  will 
be  realized  if  we  coil  a  piece  of  copper  wire 
covered  with  ailk  into  the  form  of  a  corkscrew 

3)iral,  forming  a  cylinder  8  or  10  in.  long,  and 
the  two  projecting  ends  not  included  in  the  . 
spiral  he  paaeed  backward  through  the  cyl- 
inder and  made  to  project  from  the  middle  at , 
right  angles  to  the  length  of  the  cylinder  on  op- 
posite Bides.  If  this  cylinder,  the  several  spires 
of  which  will  represent  the  pieces  of  money,  j 
be  supported  bonzuntally,  so  as  to  turn  freelj  j 
as  a  magnetic  needle  moves  on  its  pivot,  it  will  j 
take  a  north  and  south  position  when  a  power- 
fid  current  of  galvanism  is  transmitted  through  I 
the  wire.  Nay,  more,  another  cylinder  formed 
of  like  spires  through  which  a  current  of  gal-  ' 
vanism  is  pacing  will  act  upon  the  first  precisely 
flb  a  magnet  would  act  upon  another  maguet. 
Indeed,  bo  long  pa  the  galvanic  current  is  pass-  ! 
ing  through  tins  helix  or  spiral,  it  exhibits  all  ' 
tlie  properties  of  an  ordinary  magnet;  but  tliey 
immediately  disappear  when  the  cnirent  is  in- 
terrupt«d.  To  deduce  from  his  theory  the  al- 
most infinite  number  of  facts  which  it  involves. 
Ampere  first  considered  the  action  of  cnrrenta 
on  currents.  Starting  with  the  hypothesis  that 
the  attraction  and  repnlsion  were  inversely  as 
the  square  of  the  distance  between  the  elemen- 
tary parts  or  smallest  portion  of  the  cnrrenta,  be  , 
deduced  mathematicsJIy  the  consequence  that 
theforceof  a  current  of  considerable  length  act- 
ing on  a  single  element  of  a  current  would  vary 
inversely  as  the  simple  distance ;  and  thishe  was 
enabled  to  verify  by  experiment  by  suspending 
a  bent  wire  through  which  a  current  was  pass- 
ing  BO  as  to  he  free  to  oscillate  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  single  element,  which  was  ingeniously 
effected  by  doubling  a  piece  of  covered  wire  in 
the  middle  of  its  length,  thus  >.  When  a  cur-  | 
rent  was  paased  through  this  double  wire,  the  ' 

Eirtion  of  it  which  went  to  the  point  of  bend-  ' 
g  and  that  which  came  from  it  neutralized 
each  other,  and  the  residuary  effect  therefore 
was  tliat  of  a  single  point,  which  gave  a  result 
exactly  in  conformity  to  the  deduction  from  i 
the  theory.  After  proving  experimentally  | 
thia  fliDdamental  principle,  he  was  enabled  by  , 


mathematical  reasoning,  principally' of  a  sim- 
ple character,  to  deduce  the  reaultant  action 
of  the  most  complex  forma  of  eonduotora  npon 
conductors.  Among  many  otliera,  the  follow- 
ing important  deductions  immediately  flow 
from  the  premises  assumed.  If  a  cnrrest  of 
electricity  Ire  sent  in  the  direction  fWira  A  to 

IQ  B   through   B    straight 

conductor,  A  B,  of  in- 
D  definite  length,   placed 

■» =; B  for  example  faorizontal- 

ly,  and  a  current  be  sent 
downward  through  a  terminated  condnctor, 
CD,  perpendicular , to  the  former,  the  latter 
conductor  will  be  impelled  parallel  to  itself 
along  the  length  of  the  horizontal  conductor' 
This  effect  will  be  due  to  the  fact  that  on  the 
right  side  of  the  short  condnctor  the  elements  of 
the  two  currents  are  moving  in  opponte  direc- 
tions ;  the  current  in  the  short  wire  ia  ap- 
proaching the  point  F,  while  the  current  in 
the  horizontal  wire  ia  moving  from  this  same 
point,  and  hence  on  this  side  repulsion  will 
take  place ;  while  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
short  wire  the  two  currents  are  moving  toward 
the  same  point,  and  therefore  attraction  will 
be  exhibited ;  and  under  the  inSuence  of  these 
two  forces,  the  short  conductor  will  move  par- 
allel to  itself  from  right  to  left  along  the  hori- 
zontal conductor.  If  the  direction  of  the  cur- 
rent in  either  of  the  two  conductors  be  re- 
versed, the  motion  of  the  short  conductor  will 
also  be  reversed.  If,  instead  of  the  short  con- 
ductor, one  in  the  form  of  a  ring  be  freely  sus- 
pended over  the  iBng  conductor,  with  the 
plane  of  the  latter  across  the  former,  the  cur- 
rent passed  through  this  will  ascend  on  one 
side  of  the  ring  and  descend  on  the  other. 
Therefore,  the  one  ude  will  tend  to  move  to 
the  right  and  the  other  to  the  left,  and  the  re- 
sultant action  will  be  to  bring  the  plane  of  the 
ring  parallel  t«  the  horizontal  current;  in 
which  case  the  current  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
ring  will  be  moving  in  the  aame  direction  as 
the  current  in  the  long  wire.  Now,  since,  ac- 
cording to  the  theory  of  Ampire,  magnetism 
dependa  upon  cnrrenta  of  electricity,  it  followe 
that  the  magnetism  of  the  earth  results  from 
currents  of  electricity  moving  continnolly  frran 
east  to  west.  Hence,  if  a  condnctor  l»e  bent 
into  the  form  of  a  ring  or  hoop,  and  fVeelj  ans- 

¥  ended,  it  wiU  arrange  itself  east  and  west 
o  insure  the  success  of  thia  experiment,  the 
boop  abonld  be  formed  of  a  long  wire  covered 
with  rilk  and  coiled  into  the  form  of  a  ring  so 
as  to  multiply  the  actions.  Such  a  ring  moy 
be  considered  as  one  of  the  disks  represented 
by  the  shillings_  in  the  hypothetical  magnet; 
and  since  esch  disk  making  up  the  whole  length 
of  the  rod  would  be  simdarly  acted  upon  by 
the  currents  of  the  earth,  the  axis  of  tbe  rod 
would  assume  a  north  and  south  direction  if 
left  free  to  move,  thus  affording  on  explanation 
of  the  fact,  so  long  considered  an  nltimate  one, 
of  the  directive  property  of  the  needle.  Let  ua 
return  again  to  the  action  of  the  long  horizon- 
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tal  condnotor  od  the  abort  perpendionlar  one. 
If  the  former  be  bent  into  a  horizoDtal  circle, 
then  it  ia  evident,  from  tlie  reasons  we  hare 
before  g^ren,  tbat  the  short  conductor,  iDOTing 

perpetually  round  it  parallel  to  iteelf  or  retain- 
ing its  perpendicalar  position,  will  describe  a 


Fis.  1.— BoUUoD  of  >  ToUal  Coimit. 

circlo.  This  maj  be  shown  ezperimentally  bf 
bending  a  piece  of  wire  into  the  form  of  a  n, 
and  supporting  it  vertically  on  the  point  of  a 
perpendicular  wire  which  fits  lishtly  into  a 
socket  on  the  under  side  of  the  middle  of  the 
arch.  (See  fig.  1.)  If  the  two  ends  of  thia 
bent  wire  dip  into  a  circular  basin  of  mercnrj 
through  the  middle  of  which,  surrounded  by  a 
glass  tube,  the  supporting  pointed  wire  passes, 
and  if  a  powerful  current  of  ealvanism  be  sent 
down  through  thia  wire,  it  wiU  descend  through 
the  legs  of  the  f\  into  the  meronrj;  and  if  at 
the  same  time  a  powerful  current  be  passed 
through  a  ring  or  hoop  conductor  placed  hori- 
lutall;  around  it,  a  rppid  rotation  of  the 
'"'■  "■""  will  take  place.  Now  wnco  roag- 
cording  to  the  theory  which  we  have 
adopted,  consists  in  currents  of  electricity  re- 
volving at  right  angles  to  the  magnet,  if  a 
magnetized  bar  be  introduced  within  the 
branches  of  the  bent  conductor,  a  similar 
fotary  motion  will  be  produced.  This  fact  was 
first  shown  experimentally  by  Prof,  Faraday. 
It  ia,  however,  a  logical  oonseqnenoe  of 
the  theory  of  Ampere,  and  might  have  been 
deduced  from  it.  A  beautiful  illustration  of 
the  phenomena  of  terrestrial  magnetism  was 
first  exhibited  by  Prof.  Barlow  of  Woolwich, 
England.  He  prepared  a  wooden  globe,  into 
the  surface  oi  which  a  long  conductor  was 
buried  in  a  spiral  groove  extending  with  many 
tnrns  from  pole  to  pole.  This  globe  was  after' 
ward  covered  with  paper,  on  which  were 
drawn  the  continents  and  oceans.  When  a 
small  dipping  needle  was  placed  over  this  ap- 
paratus and  a  current  of  gsK-onism  sent  through 
the  concealed  conductor,  the  needle  as-inmed  a 
direction  similar  to  that  which  would  be  due 
to  an  analogous  position  on  the  earth's  sur- 
face; and  since,  in  otl  oases,  the  needle  tends 
to  arrange  itself  at  right- angles  with  the  direc- 
tion of  the  current,  by  a  proper  adjustment  of 
the  conducting  wire  in  the  groove  the  varia- 
tion of  the  needle  at  every  point  of  the  earth's 
snrface  could  be  aocnrately  represented.  The 
explanation  of  all  the  phenomena  of  ordinary 


We  have  stated  that  if  a  magnet  be 
broken  in  two,  each  half  becomes  a  senarat* 
magnet  exhibiting  north  and  south  polarity. 
If  the  hypothetical  magnet  which  we  have  il- 
lustrated bj  a  pile  of  shillings  be  broken  in  the 
BOme  way,  each  part  will  become 
a  separate  magnet,  and  the  two 
ends  of  the  two  parts  which  were 
previously  in  contact  will  attract 
each  other,  because  the  currents 
will  be  revolving  in  the  same  di- 
rection ;  bat  if  we  torn  the  other 
end  of  one  magnet  to  the  same 
end   of  the  other,  repulsion   will 
ensue,  because  the  currents  are 
revolving   in  dilFerent  directions. 
By  a  little  reflection  it  will  not 
be  difflcnlt  to  explain  or  to  antici- 
pate the  action  of  the  two  mag- 
nets on  each  other  onder  any  assumed  con- 
dition.   In  adopting  this  hypothesis,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  contend  for  the  actual  eiistonce 
of  electrical  currents  in  the  magnet  or  even  in 
the  earth.     It  is  sufficient  to  assert  that  all  the 
peculiarities  of  the  known  phenomena  of  mag- 
netism are  precisely  snoh  as  would  result  from 
on  assemblage  of  currents  such  as  Ampere  has 
supposed  to  exist.    It  is  probable  that  in  the 
phenomena  of  magnetism  a  molecular  distribn- 
tionof  the  fluid  takes  place  which  is  analogous 
to  that  in  a  wire  transmitting  a  cnrrent.     In- 
deed, we  know  that  at  the  moment  of  magnet- 
izing a  bar  of  iron,  a  molecular  change  is  pro- 
duced in  the  metal  of  snfBcient  intensity  to 
eanse  a  sensible  sound;  a  fact  which  was  first 
noticed  by  Prof.  Charles  G.  Page  of  Washing- 
ton.— It  is  an  interesting  fact  in  the  history  of 
science,  that  discoveries  in  one  branch  serve  to 
throw  light  on  other  branches,  and  in  many 
cases  to  furnish  instmments  by  which  actions 
too  delicato  to  be  appreciated  by  ordinary 
means  may  be  exhibited  and  measured.    Boon 
after  the  discovery  of  Oersted,  Prof.  Schweig- 
ger  of  Germany  covered  a  long  wire  with  silk 
and   coiled   it   into  the  form  of  a  rectangle, 
within  which  he  suspended  by  means  of  a  fibre 
of  silk  a  magnetic  needle.    When  a  very  feeble 
current  of  electricity  was  sent  through  this  con- 
ductor, each  turn  of  the  wire  acted  on  the 
needle  to  turn  it  at  right  angles  to  its  own  di- 
rectjoo ;  and  in  this  way  an  instrument  called 
the  galvanometer  was  produced,  by  which  the 
most  feeble  galvanic  action  in  the  form  of  a 
current  is  exhibited. — It  has  been  before  stated 
that  Arago  and  Davy  discovered  that  the  con- 
ducting wire  through  which  a  galvanic  current 
is  flowing  is  capable  of  inducing  magnetism  in 
iron  filings.    They  also  showed  that  a  discharge 
of  ordinary  electricity,  when  made  above  or 
below  a  sewing  needle,  gave  it  definite  polar- 
ity ;  and  in  this  way  the  reason  of  the  failure 
of  Franklin  and  othera,  who  bad  attempted  to 
magnetize  steel  wire  by  ordinary  electricity, 
was  explained.    In  these  att«mpt8  the  elec- 
tricity waa  sent  through  the  length  of  the 
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needle,  instead  of  Boroas  or  aronnd  It,  as  the 
tbeorj  of  Ampere  wonid  indicate.    Mr.  Stur- 
geon, in  England,  was  tlie  first  to  conatruct  an 
electro-magnet,  wbicb  consisted  of  a  piece  of 
iron  wire  bent  in  the  form  of  a  horseahoe,  in- 
snlated  with  a  coating  of  aealing  was,  over 
which  was  loosely  coiled  a,  few  feet  of  copper 
wire.    (See  fig.  2.)    When  the  current  was  sent 
through  the  lat-' 
ter,  the  iron  be- 
came   magnetic, 
and  exhibited  in 
proportion  to  its 

tense  action.  The 
first  jierson,  how- 
ever, who  exhi- 
bited t)ie  great 
power  of  tlie  gal- 
vanic current  in 
producing  mag- 
netic effects  was 
Prof.  Henry  of  Washington.  He  found  that 
by  anrrounding  a  large  bar  of  iron  bent  into 
the  form  of  a  horseshoe  with  a  number  of 
coils  of  wire,  bo  connected  with  the  battery 
of  a  single  element  that  the  current  in  each 
wire  would  move  in  the  same  direction, 
ft  magnetic  power  of  astonishing  magnitude 
could  be  produced  with  a  comparatively  amall 
galvanic  apparatUB.  A  magnet  constructed  on 
this  principle,  now  in  the  cabinet  of  the  college 
of  New  Jersey,  at  Princeton,  will  readily  sup- 
port 8,600  lbs.  In  order,  liowever,  to  produce  a 
maximum  effect  of  this  kind,  it  ia  necessary 
that  great  care  be  taken  in  the  insulation  of 
the  wires,  that  there  be  no  cutting  across  from 
one  wire  to  another;  and  for  this  purpose  the 
ends  of  two  wires  intended  to  be  soldered  to 
the  positive  pole  of  the  battery  should  project 
together,  while  the  two  enda  Intended  to  be 
Dnit«d  to  the  negative  nole  of  the  battery 
should  alao  tw  aesnciated.  If  the  magnetic 
power  of  the  iron  is  to  be  developed  hy  means 
of  a  compound  battery,  tlien  a  ringle  long 
wire  may  be  employed  instead  of  aaumbor  of 
short  ones.  The  power  of  the  eleotro-magnet 
depends  on  the  following  conditions :  on  the 
energy  of  the  current,  the  dimensiona  and 
form  of  the  iron,  the  nature  of  the  iron — the 
softer  the  better — the  perfect  insulation  of  the 
wire,  and  the  proper  adjnatment  of  the  length 
of  the  wire  to  the  intensity  of  the  battery. 
By  means  of  an  electro-magnet  of  the  kind 
we  have  mentioned,  the  instantaneous  develop- 
tnent  of  an  immense  magnetic  power  is  pro- 
duced, by  which  discoveries  have  been  made 
in  reganl  to  this  mysterious  agent,  of  the 
highest  interest.  Prof  Faraday  showed  by 
the  application  of  this  instrument  that  mag- 
netic property  ia  possessed  t)y  all  bodie?,  either 
in  the  direction  of  the  greatest  lenttth  of  the 
body,  the  form  in  which  it  is  ordinarily  de- 
veloped, or  at  right  angles  to  this  length.  He 
found,  for  example,  that  when  different  subaton- 
oea  are  made  into  bars  and  suspended  by  means 


of  a  fibre  of  silk  between  the  poles  of  a  power- 
ful electro-magnet,  they  arrange  themselves 
with  the  longer  axis  in  the  direction  of  the  pole 

or  with  the  shorter  axis  in  the  same  direction. 
Bodies  of  the  former  class  are  called  magnetic ; 
those  of  the  latter  class  are  called  diamagnetic. 
This  property  is  even  possessed  by  gases.  (See 
DiAHAONBTiBM.)  Att  electro-mognet  even  of 
immense  power  can  be  magnetjzed,  unmagnet- 
izcd,  and  remagnetjzed  in  an  oppoidte  direction, 
by  instantaneous  changes  in  the  direction  of 
the  current  of  tlie  galvanic  battery.  The  large 
magnet  we  have  mentioned  as  at  Princeton 
can  be  loaded  with  several  hundred  poandn, 
and  while  in  this  condition  may  be  so  rapidly 
unmagnetized  and  remognetized  with  the  op- 
posite polarity  that  the  weight  baa  not  time 
to  commence  its  fall  before  it  is  arrested  by 
the  attraction  of  the  reverse  magnetism.  This 
sudden  change  of  polarity  affords  a  means  of 
producing  mechanical  movements  of  consider- 
able power  through  the  agency  of  electro-mag- 
netism, which  have  by  some  been  considered 
as  a  rival  to  steam  power.  The  first  machine 
moved  by  this  power  was  invented  by  Prof. 
Henry  immeiliately  after  his  experiments  in 
developing  electro-magnetism,  and  an  account 
of  it  was  published  in  the  "American  Journal 
of  Science  "  in  1831.  It  consisted  of  an  oscil- 
Iftling  iron  beam  surrounded  by  a  condnctor 
of  insulated  copper  wire.  A  current  of  elec- 
tricity was  sent  through  this  in  one  direction. 
which  cansed  one  end  to  be  repelled  upward  ana 
the  other  attracted  downward  by  two  stationary 
magnets.  The  downward  motion  of  the  one  end 
of  the  beam  near  its  lowest  point  brought  the 
conducting  wires  in  contact  with  the  opposite 
poles  of  the  battery,  which  produced  the  reverse 
motion,  and  so  on  continually.  In  a  subsequent 
arrangement,  the  velocity  of  motion  was  regu- 
lated by  a  fiy- wheel,  and  electro-magnets  Bnbsti; 
tut«d  for  the  permanent  magnets  at  Srst  used. 
Prof.  Ritchie  of  the  London  university  after- 
ward produced  a  rapid  rotatory  motion  betiveen 
the  two  legs  of  an  inverted  horseshoe  magnet 
in  a  piece  of  iron  around  which  a  current  of 
electiicity  was  made  to  revolve,  and  the  magnet- 
ism reversed  at  each  semi-revolution.  Modifi- 
cations of  these  two  forms  of  the  apparatus  have 
since  been  made  in  almost  ever;  part  of  the  civ- 
ilized world.  A  large  electro-magnetic  engine 
was  constructed  by  Prof  Jacobi  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, by  wliich  a  small  boat  was  propelled  at 
the  rate  of  several  miles  an  hour.  But  the 
largest  and  most  efficient  engine  of  this  kind 
was  constructed  by  Prof.  Pago  of  Washington, 
at  the  expense  of  the  government.  It  exhibited 
sufficient  power  to  propel  with  considerable 
velocity  a  railway  cor,  and  afforded  the  best 
means  which  has  yet  been  presented  of  esti- 
mating the  comparative  cost  of  the  application 
of  electricity  as  a  motive  power.  From  all  the 
experiments  wliich  have  been  made,  it  appears 
that  though  the  electro-magnetic  powercan  be 
applied  with  less  loss  in  tlie  way  of  effective 
work  than  heat  by  meana  of  the  steam  engine, 
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jet  the  cost  of  the  material  b;  which  it  is  gen- 
er&t«d  is  so  great  that  it  caiinot  be  ecununii- 
callj  employed.  Acoording  to  the  experiments 
of  Despretz,  one  pound  of  coal  in  burning  de- 
relops  aa  mnch  heat  as  six  pounds  of  zino ; 
couseqnentlj,  nnder  the  same  conditions,  siz 
times  83  much  power  is  developed  from  the 
burning  of  an  equal  weight  of  the  former  as 
from  that  of  the  latter.  Now  the  power  of  the 
steam  en^ne  is  produced  by  the  bumiog  of 
coal  in  air,  while  that  of  the  electro-magnetic 
engine  is  developed  from  the  oxidation  or  burn- 
ing of  zino  in  acid ;  and  since  coal  and  air  are 
the  simple  products  of  nature,  whUe  zinc  and 
acid  require  artificial  preparation  at  the  ex- 
pense of  power,  it  must  be  evident  that  elec- 
tro-magnetiam  cannot  compete  with  steam,  al- 
though it  may  be  applied  in  some  cases  where 
the  expense  of  materials  is  of  secoudarj  con- 
»deratioit.  Eleotro-magnetism,  for  example,  is 
applied  with  much  SDCcess  in  calling  into  ope- 
ration power  at  a  distance,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  electro-magnetic  telegruph,  in  giving;  simul- 
taneous motion  to  the  hands  of  clocks  situated 
in  different  parts  of  a  city,  in  measuring  very 
minato  portions  of  time,  and  in  bringing  into 
action  the  power  necessary  to  ring  alarm  bells. 
—For  an  exposition  of  the  scientific  principles 
of  electro-magnetism,  see  De  Montferrand's 
work  on  the  subject,  translated  from  the  French 
bj  Prof.  Cmnming  of  Cambridge,  England  ; 
and  for  various  ingenious  modifications  of  ap- 

Kratns,  and  interesting  facts  of  the  science, 
■-  Page's  papers  in  the  "American  Journal 
of  Science  and  Art."  (See  Gai^vasibm,  Mao- 
NKnSM,  and  Maqnbto-Elbotbioitt.) 
*  ELECntO-METlUVRGT,  ElMtretT^^.  See 
Qalvahisk. 

ELEMENT,  Ckemlcil.  In  the  present  state  of 
science  this  term  admits  of  no  very  precise  defi- 
nition. In  general  the  word  element  is  ap- 
plied to  any  substance  which  has  as  yet  never 
been  decomposed  into  constituents  or  trans- 
mated  into  any  other  substance,  and  which 
diOera  in  some  essential  property  from  every 
other  known  body.  Several  elements  indeed 
occur  nnder  two  or  more  allotropio  conditions, 
in  which  states  they  exhibit  different  properties. 
These  modiScations  are  however  niutuafly  con- 
vertible into  each  other,  and  are  r^arded  as 
mere  varieties  of  one  and  the  same  substance. 
As  now  used,  the  term  element  does  not  possess 
in  any  degree  the  absolute  signifloatjon  at  one 
time  attached  to  it,  none  of  the  elements  now 
admitted  being  regarded  as  proved  to  be 
primary  principles  of  matter,  althongh  it  is  not 
impoesibre  that  some  of  them  may  be  such. 
Provisionally,  all  substances  which  have  hith- 
erto resisted  every  method  of  analysis  that 
has  been  applied  to  them — all,  in  short,  which 
cannot  bo  proved  to  be  compound^are  called 
elements.  The  namber  is  increasiug,  some' 
having  been  discovered  by  means  of  the  spec- 
troni  analy^B :  caasinm  and  rubidinum  by  Bun- 
sen  and  Eirchhoff  in  1860,  thallium  by  Crookes 
in  18S1,  and  indium  by  Reich  and  Richter  in 
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1868,  There  are  now  64  admitted  in  the  list 
Whether  the  number  will  continue  to  increase, 
or  whether  it  may  he  diminished  by  the  dis- 
covery that  some  of  them  are  different  condi- 
tions of  the  same  substance,  of  course  cannot 
be  foretold.  Someof  these  so-called  elements 
:  are  exceedingly  rare,  and  have  been  seen  but 
by  few  persons  besides  their  discoverers.  Two 
have  been  proposed  which  are  not  included  in 
I  the  list,  dianium  and  norium,  their  existence 
I  being  uncertain,  anil  their  properties  not  well 
j  known.  The  great  mass  of  the  matter  of 
which  the  world  is  composed  connsts  of  about 
I  30  elements,  the  remaining  34  being  compara^ 
tively  rare. — For  a  complete  catalogue  of  the 
elements,  see  EgnivAtiKT. 

ELEMI,  a  reanons  ezodation  from  a  namber 
of  trees  in  difierent  parts  of  the  world.  Com- 
ing from  so  many  sources,  the  substance  kno\vn 
in  common  is  by  no  means  of  uniform  character, 
and  the  trees  which  afford  the  gum  are  very 
little  understood.  That  from  Uolland  is  sup- 
posed to  be  from  the  Dutch  East  India  posses- 
sions, and  the' product  of  the  eanariwn  bal- 
lam'^erv.m  of  Ceylon.  The  Manila  article  is 
believed  to  be  the  product  of  the  eanaTivm 
commune  ;  that  of  V.  album  or  arbolabrea  is 
used  in  the  Philippine  islands  for  pitching 
boats  and  vessels.  The  Brazilian  elemi  is 
fh>ra  the  ieiea  ieieariba ;  the  idea,  is  a  genus 
separated  from  amyru,  to  which  the  elemi  is 
commonly  referred.  The  Hexican  is  said  by 
Dr.  Roylo  to  be  from  a  species  of  the  tta'phri- 
UTit,  which  he  names  tlemiferum.  The  resin 
is  imported  in  various  shapes,  and  in  different 
cohirs  and  degrees  of  consistency.  It  was  for- 
merly much  employed  in  plasters  and  oint- 
ments, but  is  more  used  in  Europe  than  in  this 
country.  Hatters  make  use  of  it,  and  it  is  in 
some  demand  for  varnishes  by  coach  painters. 
It  is  one  of  the  ingredients  of  pastilles  burned 
as  incense.  It  has  been  resolved  into  two 
re^s,  one  amorphous  and  one  orystallizable ; 
for  the  latter  the  name  elemine  has  been  pro- 
posed by  its  discoverer,  M.  Baup.  In  its  medici- 
nal properties  it  resembles  the  oil  of  turpentine. 
ELEOVOSA  OF  ESTE,  an  Italian  princess,  bom 
Jnne  IB,  1587,  died  Feb.  10,  1661.  Bhe  re- 
sided in  Ferrara  at  the  brilliant  court  of  her 
brother,  Alfonso  11.,  of  which  she  and  her 
sister  Luorezia  were  the  most  accomplished 
ornaments.  Tasso  seems  to  have  conceived 
an  ardent  passion  for  Eleonora,  and  to  have 
addressed  to  her  some  of  his  most  fervent 
effusions,  to  the  discovery  of  whidi  the  perse- 
cutions to  which  he  was  8UbJect«d  by  Alfonso 
were  in  part  ascribed.  But  the  evidence  on 
the  subject  is  conflicting.  There  were  several 
other  ladies  of  the  name  of  Eleonora  whom 
Tasso  oeiebratod ;  as,  for  instance,  Eleonora 
San  Yitale,  the  beautifiil  countess  of  Scandia- 
no,  in  whose  praise  he  wrote  charming  verses. 
However,  most  biographers  agree  in  pointing 
to  the  princess  Eleonora  as  the  lady  of  his 
special  adoration.  How  far  the  princess  re- 
ciprocated his  affection  is  not  clearly  estab- 
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lished,  and  the  nresoinpticm  U  that  she  gave 
him  onlj  fViesduiip  and  poetiiul  Hfmpallij'  in 
retam  for  bie  love.    She  was  aover  married. 

ELEnUST  (eleph^t,  Linn.),  the  onlj  eziatr 
ing  representative  of  tbe  proboscidian  pachy- 
derms, tha  mamniotli  or  fiwsil  elephant  and 
the  niaalodon  having  lived  in  the  preceding 
geulc^cal  epoch.  The  elephant,  tbe  largest 
and  heaviest  of  terrestrial  animals,  has  from 
time  immemorial  been  celebrated  for  bie  in- 
telligence and  sagacity,  for  the  servioes  he  has 
rendered  to  man  in  eastem  land«,  for  his  im- 
poeing  appearance,  for  bis  immense  strength 
gaided  b;  gentlenesa  and  docility,  and  for  the 
astonishing  feats  he  is  able  to  perform  by 
mrans  of  bis  trunk.  Since  the  time  of  CQvier 
the  aaatomy  of  the  elephant  baa  been  tho- 
roughly studied.  The  skntl  hi  remarkable  for 
iff  vertical  elevation,  giving  to  the  head  tbe 
well  known  aspect  of  sagacity ;  this,  thoagh 
far  superior  to  that  of  the  otlier  pachyderms, 
has  doubtless  been  overrated  from  the  peculiar 
cranial  formation  in  this  animaL  The  great 
elevation  of  the  frontal  region  does  not  «rise 
Irora  any  increase  of  the  cranial  cavity  or  cor- 
reapoudiog  developmeot  of  brain,  but  depends 
on  the  great  separation  of  the  tables  of  the 
akutl,  and  the  excessive  enlargement  of  the 
frontal  sinuses,  affording  ample  space  for  the 
origin  of  the  moscles  of  the  trunk ;  ihe  upper 
Jaw  has  a  similar  structure  fcff  the  accom- 
modation of  the  enormous  tusks ;  in  both  cases 
strength  and  solidity  are  obtained  without  too 
much  weight.  The  nearly  perpendicular  facial 
line  of  the  elephant,  then,  depends  on  the  size 
of  the  frontal  sinuses,  the  shortness  of  tbe  bones 
of  tbe  nose,  and  the  vertical  powHon  of  the 
mozillnry  and  intermaxillary  bones;  and  tbe 
cranial  cavity  oocupiea  but  a  small  part  of  the 
head  at  its  posterior  central  portion.  The  oc- 
cipital bone  forms  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
skull,  and  advances  also  on  to  its  npper  urfaoe ; 
tlic  parietals  are  early  consolidated  to  it,  to 
each  other,  and  to  the  temporals,  forming  a 
solid  box;  the  ethmoid  is  large,  and  the  extent 
and  surface  of  the  cribriform  plate  indicate  a 
delicate  orfran  of  smell ;  tbe  sphenoid  is  very 
flat  internally,  but  its  cells  are  enormouslj  de- 
veloped, encroaching  lar^ly  npon  tbe  base  of 
the  sknll.  The  teeth  oonsist  of  two  long  curved 
tusks,  one  in  each  interraaiillary  boue,  and  of 
large  and  compound  molars  in  each  jaw.  The 
permanent  tasks,  which  are  monstrous  incisor 
teeth,  are  preceded  by  two  small  deciduous 
ones,  which  make  their  appearance  between 
the  fifth  and  seventh  months,  rarely  exceed 
two  inches  in  length  and  one  third  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  and  are  shed  before  the  second 
year,  their  roots  being  considerably  absorbed ; 
about  two  months  after  tbe  milk  teeth  sre 
shed,  tlie  permanent  tusks,  which  are  situated 
to  the  inner  side  of  and  behind  the  former, ' 
pierce  the  gum  when  abont  an  inch  long,  and 
grow  from  the  base  during  the  whole  life  of  the 
animal.  The  molar  teeth  are  remarkable  for 
th^nzesnd  the  complexity  of  their  Structure; 


there  ia  not  more  than  one  wholly,  or  two  par- 
tially, in  use  on  each  side  in  each  Jaw  at  one 
time)  they  are  constantly  in  progreaa  of  de- 
struction and  fcHinstion,  sncceeding  each  othH" 
horizontally,  instead  of  vertically  as  in  other 
mammals ;  according  to  Owen,  the  molars  are 
saccessively  brought  forward  nutjl  each  jaw 
has  bad  on  each  side  6,  «  S4  in  all.  Each 
tooth  is  composed  of  a  number  of  transverse 
vertical  plates  of  dentine  or  ivory,  enveloped  in 
enamel,  and  united  together  by  the  conent  of 
crusta  petfosa;  only  a  smsll  portion  of  the 
crown  appears  above  the  gum.  This  gradnal 
progress  of  the  teeth  from  behind  forward  ex- 
plains how  tbe  elephant  has  always  a  grinding 
snrface  ready  to  bear  the  great  preasore  to 
which  his  teeth  are  always  suiyected;  the 
constant  wear  of  tbe  grinding  surface  keens  it 
in  order  for  mastication ;  the  manner  in  which 
the  enamel  is  arranged  on  this  snrface,  after 
the  ivory  is  worn  down,  enables  the  anatonuat 
to  refer  a  tooth  either  to  theAaiatioor  AAiean 
etenbant.  From  the  oblique  position  of  the 
molars  in  the  jaws,  the  anterior  portion  pieroes 
the  gnm  first,  and  may  be  quite  worn  while 
the  middle  and  posterior  portions  are  shgbtiy 
or  not  at  all  used,  so  that  these  teeth  diminiu 
in  length  at  the  same  time  that  their  depth  is 
worn  away ;  as  the  anterior  grinding  surface 
becomes  nseless,  the  root  is  remoTed  t^  ab- 
sorption, enabling  the  tooth  to  be  poshed  for- 
ward by  that  behind.  The  tasks  are  formed 
of  ivory  and  enamel,  the  former  making  tlie 
central  and  by  far  the  largest  portion;  the 
tasks  exist  in  both  sexes,  bat  are  smaller  in  the 
females  than  in  the  males  ;  they  aometinies 
measare  9  ft.  in  length,  and  wei^  over  SOO  lbs.* 
the  pair ;  this  great  weight  is  kept  in  place 
only  by  the  tight  embrace  of  tbe  socket  and 
surrounding  parta,  explaining  tlie  abaomtsl 
direction  of  tne  tnsks  product  either  by  sud- 
den and  violent  or  by  gentle  and  longcontin- 
ued  pressure.  The  lower  jaw  is  maaave,  and 
prolonged  in  front,  where  tiie  extensible  lower 
lip  u  elongated  into  a  triaugnlar  deeply  t^on- 
cave  organ  for  receiving  tbe  extremity  of  ths 
trunk.  The  spine  consists  of  T  cervical  verte- 
bra, 20  dorsal,  8  lumbar,  G  sacral,  and  from  14 
toSScaudals;  tlie  nomber  of  ribsis  10,  sndia 
some  specimens  20,  of  which  G  or  6  are  true. 
The  thoracic  cavity  is  very  large,  the  rihs  be- 
ing continued  back  nearly  to  tiie  pelvis,  of 
great  die  and  width;  the  sternum  is  long, 
compressed  laterally,  and  somewhat  prolonged 
in  fiivnt.  The  limbs  being  designed  more  for 
strength  and  solidity  than  speed,  their  bonea 
are  uiick  and  large  ;  tbe  shoulder  blade  is 
wide,  its  posterior  margin  mnch  the  shortest; 
and  the  spine,  i>esida  tbe  acromial  prooui, 
has  a  broad,  sickle-shaped  prominence  extend- 
ing downward  and  backward ;  there  is  no 
clavicle,  as  the  approximation  of  the  limbs  to- 
ward the  centre  of  gravity  is  necessary  to  snp- 
port  the  weight  of  the  body.  The  hnmera) 
is  short  and  massive,  the  upper  extremity  hav- 
ing a  fiat  articular  snr&ce  with  large  protuber- 
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aBc«s  fbr  the  insertion  of  the  masdes  of  the 
shoulders,  a  stroDgl?  ridged  shaft,  and  a  pul- 
ley-like lower  Hurfftoe  for  the  forearm,  admit- 
ting onlj  of  flexion  and  extension ;  the  exter- 
nal condyle  is  very  extenfive  opward.  The 
radina  and  olna  are  permanently  pronated, 
and  both  enter  into  the  formation  of  the  elbow 
and  wrist  Joints ;  the  eif^t  l>ones  of  the  wrist 
nr«  arranged  in  two  rows,  and  the  Ave  meta- 
oarpale  are  short  and  robust,  Sve  fingers  Iwing 
attaohed  to  them,  hot  oonoealed  by  the  thick 
and  overhanging  skin,  with  the  exception  of 
the  ends.  The  pelrio  bones  are  large,  to  ac- 
ooniinodate  the  powerful  muscles  to  which 
they  give  ori^ ;  the  ilia  are  l>road,  rounded 
■nterioriy  and  ooncare  toward  the  ai^domen ; 
the  femnr  is  simple  in  shape,  comparatively 
amooth,  re«embling  considerably  that  of  man: 
this  resemblanoe  is  oontinned  in  the  leg  and 
tarsns ;  the  oe  cslcis  is  very  large  and  promi- 
Dent;  themetatarsnsconsistsof  five  twnes,  the 
external  one  being  imperfectly  developed ;  the 
bMs  are  also  five,  each  consisting  of  three  bones, 
except  the  enter,  whiob  has  one,  all  encased  in 
the  uiiek  skin,  the  division  being  indicated  only 
by  tbe  projecting  extremities.  The  bones  of  the 
e}e|Aant  may  be  easily  dlsthigalsfaed  ^om  those 
of  other  qnadrnpeds ;  they  reaerahle,  except  in 
rise,  the  bones  of  man,  partioolarly  the  oervical 
and  dorsal  vertebrs,  Uie  shonlder  blade  and  pel- 
vis, the  femnr,  tarsns,  and  the  bones  of  the  me- 
tosarpos  and  metatarsus;  so  that  it  is  not  snr- 
priaiiig  that  even  anatomists,  ignorant  of  the 
elephant's  skeleton,  should  have  mistaken  their 
recent  and  fossil  Iwnes  for  the  remuns  of  gigan- 
'  tie  human  l>einga.  The  food  of  the  elephant 
is  entirely  vegetable,  and  muat  be  immense  in 
quantity,  and  the  digestive  apparatus  isaccord- 


axtremity  being  prolonged  into  a  pouch  of  con- 
Bidersble  size,  its  internal  membrane  divided 
into  thick  folds  and  transverse  wrinkles,  and 
Ue  miuciilar  coat  very  thick ;  the  small  intes- 
tines are  volamiaons,  and  the  large  of  enonuons 
size;  in  a  moderat«-sized  animal  the  intestinal 
oan^  was  flO  ft.  long,  the  small  intestines  being 
88  ft.,  the  cfficmn  1^,  and  the  large  20^  ft. ; 
the  circumference  of  the  first  t«ing  2  ft.,  of  the 
■eeond  S  ft.,  and  of  the  last  (colon)  6  ft  The 
gallbladder  is  sitoated  between  the  coats  of  the 
dnodennm,  and  is  divided  by  transverse  parti- 
tions  into  root"  compartments;  the  spleen  is  4ft. 
long.  The  heart  resembles  that  of  the  rodents 
tn  bavins  three  vena  oavte  opening  into  the 
right  auricle,  two  alrave  and  one  l)elow,  and  the 
Enitachian  valve  is  fHirnisbed  with  a  radimen- 
toty  superior  division.  The  brain  is  small  in 
moportion  to  the  size  of  the  animal ;  in  one  ?i 
n.  hif^  the  whole  organ  weired  bnt  9  lbs.,  and 
in  another  9  ft  higii  the  internal  capacity  of  the 
craniam  was  only  854  in.,  being  less  than  three 
times  the  weight  of  the  hnman  brain,  and  less 
than  four  times  the  capacity  of  the  Oancasian 
•knll ;  tbe  convolatdone  are  well  marked,  and 
tba  eerebelliun  is  proportionately  very  large ; 
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theflfthpurof  nerves,  which  snpply  the  tnmic, 
are  enormously  developed.  The  trunk  of  the 
elephant  is  an  elongated  nose,  hut  is  chiefly  an 
organ  of  touch,  though  capable  of  being  used 
for  smelling '  it  forms  a  conioal  mass,  4  or  6  ft. 
long,  gradually  tapering  to  the  end,  which  is 

Srovided  with  a  thnmb~like  appendage,  en- 
owed  with  a  most  delicate  sense  of  tonch,  and 
capable  of  picking  op  a  needle ;  it  contains  a 
doable  tube,  strengthened  by  membranes,  ex- 
tending np  as  far  as  the  bony  nostrils,  just  be- 
fore whicn  they  form  a  sadden  curve ;  the 
tme  nasal  passages  are  provided  with  a  valve 
by  which  tte  cavity  of  the  trunk  may  be  cot 
off  from  the  nose,  a  provision  rendered  neces- 
sary when  the  animal  takes  fluid  into  the 
former.  The  great  bulk  of  this  organ  is  made 
np  of  transverse  and  longitudinal  muscles  so 
arranged  that  the  tmnk  may  be  elongated, 
shortened,  raised,  and  bent  in  any  de^red  di- 
reotion,  with  the  precisioD  of  the  human  hand. 
Though  the  trunk  is  capable  of  performing  the 
most  delicate  operatioos,  it  is  also  an  organ  of 
great  strength  and  a  weapon  of  the  most  for- 
midable character;  with  it  the  animal  tears 
the  branches  f^om  trees  in  ita  search  for  food, 
performs  the  heaviest  tasks  for  his  human 
owner,  and  defends  himself  fVora  his  smaller 
enemies;  with  it  be  introduces  food  and  drink 
into  his  mouth,  which,  f^om  the  shortness  of 
his  neck,  he  cannot  bring  to  tlio  ^ound ;  by 
inspiring  through  the  trunk  he  fills  it  with  wa- 
ter, which  h«  discharges  into  his  mouth  or  in 
refreshingsho'wersover  Lis  back.  So  important 
is  this  organ  that  the  animal's  first  act  when  in 
danger  is  to  raise  it  above  his  head;  when  hunt- 
ing the  tiger  or  other  wild  animal,  he  carries 
it  high  in  the  air;  any  wound  of  it  seems  to 
render  him  helpless;  in  ordinarycases  he  rare- 
ly uses  it  to  strike  an  object.  When  crossing 
deep  rivers  the  body  is  deeply  immersed,  and 
respiration  can  be  carried  on  with  only  tbe  tip 
of  the  trunk  above  water.  The  sense  of  smell  is 
acute,  though  not  resident  in  the  tmnk  proper, 
as  is  iodicated  by  the  extent  of  the  frontal  and 
maxillary  sinnsesoommnnicatingwith  the  nose; 
the  sphenoidal  sinuses  are  also  of  unusual  di- 
mensions. Tbe  sense  of  hearing  is  also  acute, 
as  it  should  be  for  Sin  animal  living  in  thicli 
woods  and  jungles,  in  which  vision  can  hardly 
detect  the  approach  of  an  enemy ;  the  oar  com- 
municates with  extenfflve  bony  cells,  and  the 
external  auricle  is  large  to  collect  the  sounds 
and  convey  them  to  the  tympanum.  The  eye 
is  small,  but  is  well  protected  by  thick  lids  and 
a  nictitating  membrane.  Tbe  muscnlar  system 
is  of  immense  strength  ;  and  the  ligamentiim 
nuchn,  which  supports  the  heavy  head,  is  of 
uncommon  eizo  and  Srmneaa. — Elephants  in- 
habit the  tropical  forests  of  Asia  and  Africa, 
living  in  troops ;  though  often  destructive  to 
treee,  and  especially  to  saccharine  plants,  they 
are  quiet  and  inoffensive  unless  attacked;  they 
prefer  well  watered  regions,  where  alarge  herd 
may  freqnenily  he  seen  guided  by  some  old 
male,  keeping  in  the  shade  daring  midday  and 
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feeding atmomingand evening;  eaul? alarmed, 
thej  retire  to  the  woods  at  the  approach  of 
man,  but  if  parsDed  will  tnm  and  attack  him 
with  the  greatest  farj.  Only  two  specieB  are 
described,  the  Asiatic  aod  the  African  elephant. 
The  Asiatic  elephant  (elepkai  Indieut,  Cuv.), 
e^ttenaivelj  distribnted  over  S.  India  and  the 
E.  Asiatic  islands,  has  an  oblong  head,  concave 
forehead,  and  the  crowns  of  the  molars  pre- 
senting transverse  undulating  ridges;  the  ears 
are  small  compared  with  those  of  the  African 
species.  The  skin  is  hard  and  thick,  wrinkled 
about  the  legs,  neck,  and  breast;  the  general 
color  is  a  brownish  graj,  mottled  sometimes 
with  lighter  spots ;  pure  white  albinos  are  rer; 
rarely  seen ;  the  hairs  are  few  and  rigid,  most 
abandant  on  the  head ;  the  feet  have  Sve  toes, 
the  nails  of  which  are  seen  bejond  the  cutone- 
ons  envelope.  The  nsnol  height  is  from  7  to  10 
ft.,  thatof  tbefemalesafootor  two  less;  speci- 
mens are  on  record  considerably  larger  than 
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this,  some  having  a  length  of  15ft.  and  a  height 
of  over  12  ft.  The  period  of  gestation  is  abont 
20i  months ;  the  new-born  animal  is  8  ft.  high, 
with  all  its  senses  perfect ;  sacking  is  performed 
by  the  month,  the  trnnk  being  turned  bock,  and 
is  continued  for  a  period  of  nearly  two  years. 
The  young  grow  rapidly,  being  4  ft.  high  in  the 
second  year,  and  are  said  to  be  suckled  indis- 
criminately by  any  female  in  the  herd  ;  they 
attain  maturity  at  about  the  age  of  30  years, 
and  live  certainly  for  160  years,  and  probably 
for  300.  The  weight  of  a  full-grown  elephant 
is  from  three  to  five  tons.  One  kept  in  London 
for  many  years,  between  10  and  11  ft.  high, 
consumed  daily  three  tmsses  of  bay  and  about 
200  lbs.  of  carrots  and  fresh  vegetables,  drink* 
ing  from  fiO  to  80  galloos  of  water.  Though 
the  elephant  will  breed  in  captivity,  the  supply 
for  domestic  and  warlike  purposes  must  be 
kept  np  by  hunting  the  wild  animals  and  re- 
dnoing  them  to  servitude.  The  favorite  way 
in  India  is  to  capture  the  wild  by  the  aid  of 
tame  animals, especially  females;  these  display 


as  much  treachery,  ingennity,  perseverance, 
and  courage  as  ever  did  human  seducer  to 
compass  the  destmction  of  a  victim.  FoDow- 
ing  m  the  track  of  the  male  wild  animals,  the 
wily  females  move  gradually  toward  them, 
grazing  with  the  same  complacency  and  indif- 
ference as  if  they  were  inhabitants  of  the  for- 
est ;  while  the  females  are  cooling  a  male,  the 
hnnters  cautiously  approach  and  fasten  Lis  legs 
by  ropes  to  trees,  the  former  distracting  the 
attention  of  the  intended  captive,  and  even  as- 
sisting in  binding  the  cords;  the  females  then 
leave  him,  when  he  has  discovered  his  condi- 
tion, to  vent  bis  useless  rage  to  his  own  ex- 
haustion; further  redoced  by  hunger  and 
thirst,  he  will  soon  allow  himself  to  be  led  by 
his  treacherous  companions  to  stations  appoint- 
ed for  the  training  of  elephants,  where,  after  a 


of  taking  elephants  by  female  decoys,  by  strat- 
agem, and  by  driving.  Elephants,  both  Asiatic 
and  African,  frequently  figure  in  the  history  of 
the  wars  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  Darius 
III.  had  a  small  number  of  them  in  his  war 
against  Aleiender ;  Poms  of  India  brought  a 
large  number  into  the  field  against  the  sonic 
conqueror,  Seleuous  had  hundreds  of  them 
in  his  army  at  the  great  battle  of  Ipsns. 
Pyrriias  of  Epirus,  Hannibal,  and  Antiochns 
the  Great  fought  with  elephants  against  the 
Romans,  who  themselves  soon  made  use  of  them 
in  their  campaigns,  and  also  exhibited  them  at 
their  public  shows,  triumphs,  and  combats  of 
wild  animals  in  the  theatres.  In  the  ancient 
Indian  empires  elephants  formed  a  necessary 
appendage  to  the  royal  retinue;  they  were 
used  for  show,  for  warlike  pnrpoees,  and  for 
carrying  burdens.  In  the  East  at  the  present 
time  elephants  are  employed  for  transporting 
baggage,  dragging  artillery  overdifGcult  places, 
and  otherwise  in  connection  with  army  move- 
ments, but  without  entering  into  the  actual 
mancenvres  of  battle ;  they  eiercisa  thatr 
strength  and  sagacity  in  lifUiig,  dragging,  and 
pushing  with  their  leather-protected  foreheads. 
When  the  elephant  gets  under  fiill  headway, 
bis  speed  is  considerable,  and  his  momentum 
overcomes  all  ordinary  obstacles;  though  able 
to  carry  an  immense  weight  on  a  level  surface, 
he  is  liable  to  totter  and  fall  backward  whoi 
forced  up  considerable  elevations ;  a  strong 
animal  can  travel  60  miles  a  day  with  a  burden 
weighing  a  ton.  The  anecdotes  illustrating 
the  docility,  afi'ection,  sagacity,  irritability,  oa- 
priciousness,  and  revengeful  spirit  of  the  ele- 
phant are  innumerable.  The  natural  enemies 
of  the  elephant,  besides  men,  are  the  tiger 
and  the  rhinoceros,  and  the  nasal  horn  of  the 
latter  often  proves  a  more  formidable  weapon 
than  the  trunk  and  tusks  of  the  elephant ; 
the  sight  of  even  a  dead  tiger  is  enoagh  to  ex- 
cite most  elephants  into  a  transport  of  fury. 
—The  African  elephant  {E.  Jfricaaiu,  Cuv. ; 
genus  lincodonta,  F.  Cuv.)  has  a  more  round- 
ed head,  a  rather  convex  forehead,  euonnonsly 
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long  ears.  Bnd  cheek  teetli  witb  lozenge-shaped 
divisions  of  the  crown  ;  the  generic  name  of 
F.  Onvier  was  founded  on  the  last  oharacteris- 
tic.  It  inhabits  Africa  from  Caffraria  to  the 
Niger,  living  in  similar  localities  and  with  the 
same  manners  as  the  other  species.  The  males 
attain  a  height  of  over  12  ft.,  hut  decrease  in 
size  north  of  20°  8,  latitude ;  the  tusks,  how- 
ever, are  larger  as  jou  approach  the  equator ; 
the  females  are  smaller  than  the  males.  The 
natives  estimate  the  height  of  this  species  bj 
doubling  the  circumference  of  the  impression 
made  bj  the  fore  foot ;  this  is  tolerablj  accu- 
rate for  adult  animals.  Jn  the  most  favorable 
localities  the  African  elephant  is  considerably 
larger  than  the  Asiatic;  bat  toward  the  equa- 
tor the  female  African  is  alwnt  as  large  as  the 
Asiatic  male.  Tlie  6ar  of  the  African  species 
is  sufficient  to  distinguish  it,  being  often  more 
thsn  G  ft.  long  and  4  It.  wide,  three  times  as 
large  as  that  of  the  other  species ;  it  descends 
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tn>on  Oie  legs,  and  is  frequently  used  as  a 
■lodge  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hone.  From  the 
ancient  coins  it  is  evident  that  tnis  species  was 
known  by  the  old  naturalists,  and  it  has  been 
jQBtl;  teid  that  Aristotle  knew  it  better  than 
did  Boffon.  It  seems  to  be  a  dainty  feeder, 
selecting  the  sweetest  frnits  and  vegetable 
matters  containing  sugar,  mncilage,  and  gum ; 
there  ia  a  dwarfish  evergreen,  the  ipeek  hoora, 
which  forms  very  dense  jangles  in  Caffraria, 
utterly  useless  on  account  of  iU  pithy  branch- 
es even  for  fuel ;  this  is  a  favorite  food  of  ele- 
phante,  which  formerly  frequented  this  region 
in  large  herds,  whose  paths  are  still  discerni- 
ble on  the  hillsides,  and  whose  bones  are  still 
bleaching  in  all  directions.  From  this  selec- 
timi  of  food  they  are  not  so  imurious  to  the 
vegetattoa  of  a  district  as  wonld  be  supposed, 
qnality  l>eiog  more  requisite  than  qnantity. 
Host  of  the  native  tribes  hunt  them  more  for 
their  fieah  than  their  ivory,  the  latter,  until 
the  advent  of  Earopeans,  being  of  little  value 
to  tfa«m  except  for  rings  and  ornaments;  the 
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flesh  Is  mnch  relished  as  food,  and  the  internal 

fat  is  highly  prized  for  domestic  and  medicinal 

Sorposes.  Tcey  hunted  them  with  light  jave- 
ns  of  their  own  making,  overpowering  them 
by  numbers.  This  species  is  wilder  and  fiercer 
than  the  Asiatic  elephant,  defending  its  young 
with  great  courage,  and  furiously  attacking  the 
hunter;  though  not  domesticated  in  modem 
times,  it  probably  might  be  as  easily  a»  the 
other  species,  were  the  same  pains  t^en  to 
tame  and  train  it ;  it  can  hardly  he  doubt- 
ed that  the  elephants  used  by  the  Cartha- 
i  ginians  in  their  wars  with  the  Romans  were 
of  African  origin.  The  male  tusk  is  from  6  to 
8  ft.  long,  and  weighs  from  SO  to  lOO  lbs.; 
Gumming  mentions  a  single  one  in  his  posses- 
sion 101  ft.  long,  and  weighing  ITS  lbs. ;  the 
price  which  they  bring  in  the  English  market 
is  from  £23  to  £83  per  112  tbs.,  according  to 
(jnality.  Such  is  the  terror  which  these  ani- 
mals have  acquired  from  the  perseentiona  of 
man,  that  a  child  will  put  a  herd  to  flight; 
they  ore  very  difBcnlt  to  hunt,  from  their 
hiding  themselves  in  the  most  remote  and  in- 
accessible forests,  going  often  £0  miles  by 
night  to  water.  When  at.  ease  they  sleep  on 
their  sides,  but  when  liable  to  be  disturbed  they 
sleep  standing;  their  gait,  when  natural,  is 
bold,  free,  light,  and  graceful.  Cumming  in 
his  "Hunter's  Life  in  South  Africa"  gives  an 
interesting  description  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  Rechaanas  cook  the  feet  and  trunk  of  the 
elephant  in  hot  earth  and  sand.  Tn  his  ex- 
perience from  6  to  80  rifle  shots  were  necessary 
to  kill  an  elephant,  and  the  best  place  to  direct 
them  is  jnst  behind  the  shoulder  ;  it  is  useless 
to  aim  at  the  front  of  the  head,  as  the  chances 
of  a  ball  penetrating  the  brain  from  this  di- 
rection are  very  small.  Sir  Samuel  Baker  in 
his  "liifie  and  Hound  in  Oeylon,"  however, 
says  that  he  was  aocastomed  to  kill  elephants 
by  a  single  rifle  shot  directly  in  the  forehead. 
— Many  species  of  fossil  elephants  are  described 
from  the  drift  of  Europe  and  Aala;  the  best 
known  of  these,  the  E.  primigeniu*  (Cuv.), 
will  he  treated  in  the  article  Mammoth,  which 
is  the  common  name;  their  remains  have  been 
abandantly  found  in  Siberia,  and  fossil  ivory 
from  this  source  has  been  an  important  object 
of  trade.  The  fossil  elephants  of  Europe  re- 
semble most  the  Asiatic  species,  but  they  were 
more  bulky,  with  larger  tusks,  narrower  teeth 
and  with  the  skin  covered  with  hair  and  wool 
to  enable  them  to  dwell  in  climates  colder  than 
any  in  which  these  animals  are  now  found, 
though  not  in  a  climate  so  rigorous  as  that  of 
Siberia  at  tbe  present  time,  which  would  bo 
unable  to  fumian  the  necessary  vegetable  food. 
Fossil  species  resembling  the  African,  and 
others  with  mastodon-like  teeth,  have  been 
found  in  tbe  Himalaya  mountains  by  Cautley 
and  Falconer.  The  fossil  elephant  of  North 
Americans  said  by  Prof.  H.  D.  Rogers  to  occur 
above  the  drift,  in  tbe  snperflciol  deposits  of  a 
distinctly  later  age;  it  must  therefore  have 
been  ctmtemporary  with  the  mattoeUm  gigtm- 
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teru;  bdeed  their  bonee  and  teeth  have  been 
found  ude  bj  side  in  the  inBrah;  alluvium  of 
Big  Booe  Lick,  and  the  two  aoimaJe  mast  have 
been  exterminated  together, 

ELEPHlNTi,  or  eanperi^  a  gmalt  island  of 
British  India,  on  the  E.  side  of  Bombay  har- 
bor, about  6  in.  from  the  mdnland;  lat  18° 
67'  N.,  Ion.  78°  E. ;  oircumference  about  6  m. 
It  ooDsiate  of  two  hills  with  a  valley  between 
them.  It  is  mnch  overgrown  with  wood,  but 
(liveraified  with  some  rice  fields  and  pastures. 
The  inhabitants,  about  100  in  number,  we  en- 
gaged in  rearing  sheep  and  poultry  for  the 
Bombay  market  The  usual  landing  place  is 
on  the  8.  coast,  about  2E0  yards  from  which, 
rudely  cut  from  an  isolated  black  rock,  was 
the  Sgnre  of  an  elephant  IS  ft.  long,  now  fallen 
to  decay,  from  which  the  European  name  of 
the  island  is  derived.  Further  inland,  about 
half  way  np  the  N.  aide  of  a  bill,  is  a  remark- 
able cave  temple  of  unknown  antiquity,  whioh 
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capello.  Several  other  figures  of  Siva,  one  of 
the  four-faced  Brahma,  and  one  of  the  double 
deity,  half  male,  half  female,  oslled  Viri^, 
formed  by  the  union  of  Siva  with  Parvati,  are 
also  to  be  seen.  There  are  two  smaller  exca- 
vations on  the  E.  and  W.  slopes  of  the  hill, 
similar  to  the  great  temple,  and  filled  with 
representations  of  Hindoo  deities.  Bat  what 
is  most  remarkable  is,  that  although  most  of 
the  subjects  of  these  scnlptures  are  evidently 
Brahmanical,  and  the  temples  were  probably 
dedicated  to  Siva,  there  is  at  least  one  figore 
which  appears  to  he  that  of  Buddha.  No 
record  of  the  origin  of  the  shrines  can  be 
fonod.  The  general  opinion  of  Earopeana 
who  have  examined  them  is  that  they  dat« 
after  the  birth  of  Christ,  perhaps  as  late  as  the 
9th  or  10th  century. 

ELEPHAirrUfilS.  Under  this  common  name 
two  entirely  diSerent  diseases  are  compre~ 
headed :  £.  ATabum,  elephant  leg,  or  Bar- 
bodoea  leg ;  and  S. 
Grceeorum,  elephant 
sbin,  or  tubercnlar  ele- 
pliantiasis.  I.  Ete- 
phantiaiU  Araium 
was  described  by 
Rhazes  in  the  9th  cen- 
tury ;  it  prevails  ex- 
tenuvely  in  Barbadoes, 

Demerara,  Cayenne, 
and  Brazil,  in  the  S. 
W.  part  of  the  island 

of  Ceylon,  and  on  the 
Malabar  coast  in  In- 
dia; it  is  sometimes 
found  in  Castile  and 
the  Astnrias  in  Spain, 
and  occauonal  npora- 
dic  coses  are  met  with 
throughout  -  Europe 
and  America.  Kot^ 
withstanding  its  name. 


has  long  been  deserted  by  its  priests,  and  is 
now  frequented  only  by  married  women  pray- 
ing for  fecundity.  The  spacious  entrance,  60 
ft.  wide  and  16  ft.  high,  la  supported  by  two 
massive  pillars  and  two  pilasters,  being  thus 
divided  into  three  passageways.  The  interior 
breadth  of  the  cavern  is  123  ft.,  and  its  length, 
presenting  a  aeemingly  endless  vista  of  huge 
columns  cut  from  the  living  rock,  some  of  them 
broken  by  the  Portuguese,  who  formerly  pos- 
sessed the  island,  is  about  130  ft.  The  roof  is 
generally  flat,  though  not  a  perfect  plane.  Tlie 
sides  are  excavated  into  compartments,  all 
filled  with  mytbological  sculptures.  Opposite 
to  the  main  entrance  tliore  is  a  bust  supposed 
to  represent  the  Hindoo  trinity,  Brahma,  Vish- 
nu, and  Siva.  The  heads  ore  6  fL  long  and 
well  cut.  The  head  dresses  are  cniiously  or- 
namented, and  among  other  symbols  a  human 
akullandayoung  infant  ore  represented  on  that 
of  Siva,  who  also  holds  in  his  hand  a  cobra  de 


the  disease  is  not  c 


fined  to  the  leg,  but  may  attack  almost  any 
part  of  the  body.  The  attack  is  ushered  in  by 
marked  rigor,  lieadache,  pain  in  the  back  and 
limbs,  followed  by  heat  of  the  skin,  alterna- 
ting with  profuse  perspiration,  and  attended 
with  burning  thirst ;  ^at  the  Eorae  time  some 
part  of  the  body  becomes  red  and  swollen,  hot 
and  painful,  particularly  along  the  tract  of  the 
lymphatic  vessels.  In  a  few  days  the  symp- 
toms, both  general  and  local,  subside,  with  the 
exception  that  the  affected  part  remains  more 
or  less  swollen.  At  irregular  intervals  similar 
paroxysms  recur,  the  afiected  part  being  each 
time  left  more  swollen  and  indurated  ;  as  the 
enlargement  increasea,  the  skin  often  becomes 
rough,  covered  with  scales,  and  fissured.  TTie 
disease  is  usually  confined  to  one  part  of  the 
body,  thongh  occasionally  both  1^  are  af- 
fected. The  afiected  parts  often  attain  an 
enormous  size.  The  causes  of  Barbadoes  leg 
are  not  understood ;  ite  occurrence  in  particn- 
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IftT  districts  shows  that  local  -canses  hare  Bome- 
tbing  to  do  vith  its  prodnction.  In  the  West 
IndiM  the  negroes,  and  in  Oejion  the  native 
race,  are  afiected  iimch  more  frequent);  than 
the  whites;  and  of  the  whites,  the  Creoles, 
those  bom  in  the  country,  are  more  liable  than 
recent  immigrants.  In  the  treatment  of  the 
disease  in  the  earlier  stages,  emollient  applica~ 
tioos,  tlie  warm  hath,  and  bloodletting  have 
been  advised.  Some  physicians  think  benefit 
baa  been  derived  fi-om  Uie  exhibition  of  mer- 
CIU7.  When  the  disease  has  already  made 
considerable  progress,  rest  in  a  position  which 
faTora  the  return  of  the  blood  from  the  limb, 
and  compression  by  roeanaof  proper  bandaging, 
are  tho  means  moat  to  be  relied  npon.  II. 
El»pkantiati»  Orceeorum,  tubercular  elephaa- 
tisaia,  appears  to  hAve  been  the  disease  which 
daring  the  middle  ^es  was  known  as  leprosy; 
it  is  most  frequently  met  with  in  the  West  In- 
dia islands,  and  in  other  tropical  regions,  while 
it  also  prevails  extensively  in  certuif  parts  of 
Korway,  where  it  is  known  as  ipidaUktd.  The 
disease  ordinarily  commences  ey  the  appear- 
ance of  dosky  shining  spots  npon  the  skin, 
slightly  swollen,  and  more  or  less  insensible. 
After  a  variable  period,  which  may  extend  to 
months,  and  even  years,  these  spots  are  sac- 
ceeded  by  tnberclea  or  small  tumors,  soft,  red- 
dish, or  livid  in  color,  and  varying  in  sixe  f^om 
a  pea  to  an  English  walnut.  These  tubercles 
developed  upon  the  face  deform  it  excessively, 
eiving  it  often  a  fancied  resemblance  to  the 
head  of  the  lion,  whence  one  of  the  names  by 
which  the  disease  is  known  (leontiatit)  is  de- 
rived. As  the  disease  advances,  the  tubercles 
become  inflamed  and  ulcerated;  the  ulcers 
eznde  a  aanioos  fluid,  and  this  concretes  into 
thick  ornste;  the  bones  become  softened  and 
altered  in  form.  In  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
esse  the  gastro-intestinal  mucoos  membrane 
becomes  involved,  and  tubercles  make  their 
appearance  in  the  pharynx ;  the  sense  of 


tient  may  oontinao  to  exist  a  long  time,  unless 
cut  off,  as  is  commonly  the  case,  by  some  ia- 
teronrrent  disease.  In  a  second  form  of  the 
disease,  B.  anatthetiea,  patches  of  an  Irregn- 
lar  shape,  sometimes  slightly  elevated  above 
the  surface,  appear  upon  the  extremities,  of  a 
tawny  color;  in  whites  they  are  lighter  than 
the  rest  of  the  surface;  in  the  negro  they  ere 
dry,  shining,  rough,  denuded  of  hair,  and  In- 
sensible. The  hands  and  feet,  and  afterward 
the  limbs,  generally  become  swollen,  stiff,  and 
nnmb;  nloers  form  on  the  metacarpal  and 
metatarsal  articulations;  these  enlarge,  pene- 
trate the  Joint,  and  finally  amputate  the  toes 
and  fingers.  As  the  disease  advances,  the 
pnlse  becomes  slow  end  the  bowels  consti- 
pated ;  sometimes  it  is  complicated  with  the 
tubercles  of  the  other  varied ;  in  other  coses 
the  lobes  of  the  ears,  the  wings  of  the  nose,' 
and  the  lips  become  thick,  hard,  awollen,  and 
nlcerated.     The  patient  is  listless,  and  his  in- 
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teHect  eofeeblecl,  and  in  this  condition  he  may 
live  many  yean.  The  causes  of  tnbercnlar  ele- 
phantians  are  unknown ;  it  appears  to  be  he- 
reditary ;  but  the  once  prevalent  opinion  of  its 
contagionsnesa  is  not  found  to  agree  with  re- 
cent observations.  Of  ita  proper  treatment 
little  is  known. 

ELEPHimU^  or  Eteyhutbu  (Arab.  Jeiiret 
el-Sag,  "islet  of  flowers,"  or  Jeziret  d-A»- 
ftmn),  an  island  of  the  upper  Nile,  about  I  m. 
long  and  i  m.  broad,  at  the  foot  of  the  littlo 
cataracts,  opposite  Asswsn,  the  ancient  Syene. 
It  is  formed  of  granite  covered  with  a  fertile 
soil.  It  contains  several  ancient  ruins ;  among 
others,  the  Nilometer  mentioned  by  Btrabo, 
whose  upper  part  was  destroyed  in  1822,  sev- 
eral dilapidated  temples,  and  a  gateway,  as 
well  as  numerons  fragments  of  pottery  with 
Greek  inscriptions.  In  antiquity  £lephantind 
or  Elephantis  was  renowned  for  its  fertility. 
Herodotus  regards  it  as  marking  the  boundary 
between  Egypt  and  Ethiopia.  Elphant<n6  was 
strongly  garrisoned  by  the  Persians  as  well  as 
Romans.    The  present  inhabitants  are  Nubians. 

IZjEHSIS  (now  Lettina  or  Lepaina),  an  an- 
cient fbrtifled  town  in  Attica,  on  the  bay  of 
Salamis.  It  was  sud  to  have  been  founded  by 
Eleosis,  a  son  of  Hermes.  At  an  early  period 
it  was  conquered  by  the  Athenians  and  hecamo 
one  of  the  most  populous  cities  of  Attica.  Its 
principal  importance  was  derived  from  itA 
being  the  seat  of  the  celebrated  Eleusinian 
mysteries.  These  mysteries  formed  a  peculiar 
religious  festival  celebrated  in  honor  of  tho 
goddess  Demeter  (Ceres),  the  patroness  of  agri- 
cnlturo,  and  the  representative  of  the  procrea- 
tive  power  of  nature.  Originally  these  cele- 
brations appear  to  have  been  something  like 
modern  thanksgiving  festivals,  bat  afterward 
a  symbolic  meaning  was  attached  to  them, 
and  they  became  the  vehicle  of  a  secret  science, 
conducive  as  was  believed  to  et«nial  bliss. 
They  consisted  in  dramatic  representations  of 
the  myth  of  Oeres  and  the  rape  of  Proserpine, 
her  daughter,  by  Pluto,  and  would  seem  to 
have  been  Intended  to  propagate  the  belief  in 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  to  give  an 
ideal  meaning  h>  the  coarse  fancies  of  uie  pop- 
ular religion.  The  lesser  Elensinian  mysteries 
were  celebrated  at  Agrs  on  tbe  Iliasus  during 
the  ^ring,  and  were  a  preparation  for  the 
greater.  The  great  mysteries  were  celebrated 
at  Athens  and  Elensis  In  the  latter  half  of 
September  and  the  first  of  October;  they  lasted 
nine  days.  Except  to  murderers,  barbarians, 
slaves,  and  afterward  Epicureans  and  Chris- 
tians, the  admission  to  the  pnblic  performances 
and  religions  exercises  was  free  for  all;  hot 
in  tbe  secret  allegorical  representations  none 
but  the  initiated  were  allowed  to  participate, 
and  they  were  bound  by  solemn  oaths  never 
to  reveal  what  they  had  seen  or  heard.  The 
unity  of  Ood  and  the  immortality  of  the  sout 
are  supposed  to  have  been  the  secret  doctrine 
of  the  mysteries;  and  the  symbolism  of  the 
I  probably,  as  Bishop  Thirlwall 
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suggests,  the  remains  of  a  worship  which  pre- 
ceded the  rise  of  the  Hellenic  mythology.  In 
1858  a  Greek  schoolmaster  named  Vlastos  dis- 
covered at  the  village  of  Ha^-Conatantios  an 
inscri[>tion  upon  an  old  marble  slab,  contain- 
ing miea  ana  regulations  for  the  celebration 
of  the  Eleasinian  mjatnries,  bat  nothing  wsa 
learned  from  tbem  about  their  allegorical  mean- 
ing.—  See  Uvaroff,  Euai  tur  la  myttim 
d'^letuit  (3d  ed.,  Paiis,  1816),  and  Preller, 
Demeter  und  Fertephone  (HambQrg,  18ST).         I 

ELEETBEBIA  (Gr.  tXneipia,  frei^dom),  among  I 
the  ancient  Greeks,  a  festival  commemorative  ' 
of  deliverance  from  tbe  armies  of  Xerxes.  It  ' 
was  instituted  after  the  battle  of  Plat»a  (479 
It.  C),  and  celebrated  annually  at  that  place  in  i 
tlie  month  MaimacI«rion,  nearly  corresponding  | 
to  oDr  Sept^mher.  At  the  dawn  of  day  a  pro-  | 
cession  marched  tbrougb  tbe  town,  at  the  bead  ; 
of  which  trurapetent  blew  tbe  signal  for  battle.  | 
At  midday  a  chariot  was  drivea  toward  tbe  ' 
I'.ltar  crowned  with  myrtle  and  various  gar- 
lands, and  leading  behind  it  a  black  bnll.  In  | 
front  of  the  altar  the  orcbon  of  Platna  immo-  | 
lated  the  hull  to  Jupiter  and  Meronry,  eulo-  | 
gized  the  heroes  who  hod  fallen  ut  PlatJeo,  and  i 
Bprtnkled  the  ground  with  wine.  Every  fifth  | 
year  these  solemnities  were  attended  by  con-  i 
tests,  chapleta  being  the  reward  of  tbe  victors. 

iXCUl,  a  8.  W.  county  of  Ontario,  Canada,  ' 
OD  the  N.  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  traversed  by  i 
Utter  creek,  and  bordered  hy  the  Thames 
river;  area,  about  7S0  eq.  m, ;  pop.  in  18TJ, 
33,0es.    Capital,  St.  Thomas. 

ELGIN,  a  city  of  Eane  co.,  Illbois,  on  botli 
banks  of  Fox  river,  which  is  npanned  by  an 
iron  bridge,  and  on  the  Cljicago  and  Nortb- 
weatern  rwlroad,  SB  m.  W.  N.  W.  of  Obicago; 
pop.  in  1870,  6,441.  It  is  laid  out  with  broad 
streets,  contains  many  brick  blocks,  and  is  well 
provided  with  shade  trees.  There  is  good 
water  power  and  on  active  trade  witlj  tlie  sur- 
rounding country.  It  is  chiefly  noted  as  tlie 
seat  of  the  national  watch  factory,  estsblishtd 
in  16SG,  which  has  a  capital  of  |1,600,000. 
employs  G60  hands,  half  of  them  females,  and 
manufactures  60,(K>0  watches  a  year,  volned  at 
$860,000.  There  are  also  a  woollen  mill,  a  | 
flouring  mill,  s  butt  and  screw  factory,  a  milk- 
condensing  establishment,  and  two  national 
blinks.  The  city  contains  16  public  schools,  I 
including  a  high  and  two  grammar  schools,  ' 
with  an  average  attendance  of  928  in  1872 ;  ' 
two  newspapers,  a  monthly  periodicnl,  and 
several  churcljes. 

ELCm,  a  royal,  parliamentary,  and  munici- 
pal burgh  and  market  town,  capital  of  Elgin- 
shire, Scotland,  on  the  S.  bank.of  the  Lossie, 
115  m.  N.  of  Edinburgh;  pop.  of  parliamentary 
burgh  in  1871,  7,330.  It  is  surpassed  hy  few 
cities  of  Scotland  in  the  number  and  interest 
of  its  ancient  monuments.  In  former  times  it 
was  a  bishop's  see;  its  cathedral  was  founded 
inl22i,andwasbumed  iaJune.  1390,  by  Alex- 
ander Stuart,  commonly  called  the  wolf  of 
Ikdenoch.    Bishop  Barr  soon  after  erected  in 
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its  stead  a  cruciform  church  witli  three  towers. 
About  1568  the  privy  council  ordered  the  lead 
to  he  stripped  from  Uie  roof  and  sold  to  nutn- 
tain  the  soldiers  of  the  regent  Hurray.  Tbe 
noble  structure  has  ever  mace  been  falliui; 
piecemeal  to  deetniction.    The  great  central 
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tower  ondspirv,  1S8  ft.  high,  fell  in  1711.  The 
chapter  house,  a  beautiful  octagon  building, 
with  a  groined  roof,  supported  by  a  handsome 
colunjn  in  the  centre,  and  elaborately  orna- 
mented, is  still  entire.  As  late  as  the  ban- 
ning of  this  century  Elgin  bore  an  sntiqa^^d 
look,  but  new  houses  and  streets  have  token 
the  J) lace  of  the  old ;  assembly  rooms  have  been 
fitted  up ;  a  neat  modern  church  has  been 
built;  and  the  streets  are  well  swept,  drained, 
and  lighted  with  gas.  Gray's  bospitsl  or  in- 
firmary, an  institntion  endowed  with  £26,000, 
occupies  on  elevated  site  in  tbe  western  part 
of  the  city.  An  orphan  asylum  here  was  en- 
dowed with  £70,000.  Elgin  lias  a  consider- 
able trade  in  com  and  wool,  and  marketa  are 
held  OD  each  Tuesday  and  Friday.  It  has  also 
a  wooUen  manufactory,  tannery,  millstone  quar- 
ry, and  lime  works.  Three  weekly  newqiapers 
are  published. 

ELGIN.  1.  Tbswu  BraM,  7th  earl  of  Elgin 
and  11th  of  Kincardine,  a  British  diplomatist, 
born  July  20,  1766,  died  in  Paris,  Nov.  U, 
1811.  He  passed  some  time  at  Harrow  and  at 
the  university  of  Ht.  Andrews,  studied  law  in 
Paris,  and  having  pursued  military  studies  In 
Germany,  entered  the  array  and  rose  to  the 
rank  of  general.  His  time,  however,  wasmoetly 
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passed  in  diplomatic  emploTments.  After  fill- 
ing miBsions  to  BrDsaels  and  Berlin,  be  was  sent 
in  1799  aa  envoj  extraordiDaiy  to  Constanti- 
nople, when  the  idea  occurred  to  him  of  reicu- 
ing  &om  tJme  and  the  Turks  and  removiiig  to 
En^and  tfae  celebrated  Boalptnres  whioh  are 
DOW  ID  the  British  museum,  and  bear  his  name, 
Ue  proonred  the  permisaion  of  the  Porte  to 
take  away  from  tlie  rains  of  ancient  Athens 
'■an;  atones  that  might  appear  interestini;  to 
him."  With  the  aid  of  a  corps  of  artists  from 
Italy,  and  at  his  own  expense  (the  British  gov- 
ernment having  declined  to  farther  the  under- 
taking), he  BDcceeded  in  the  eooTBe  of  ten 
years  in  detaching  from  the  Parthenon,  or  in 
esoavatjng  from  the  rnbbish  at  its  base,  abim- 
dant  specimens  of  the  varioos  descriptionx  of 
Bcnlptares  with  which  it  was  ornamented.  The 
first  instalment  of  these  treasares  of  antiquity 
arrived  in  England  in  1808,  and  excited  a  feel- 
ing of  admiration  and  delight,  not  nnmingled, 
however,  with  indignation  at  what  was  consid- 
ered the  vandalism  of  Lord  £lgin  in  removing 
them  from  their  original  resting  place,  or  with 
donbts  as  to  their  artistic  value.  It  was  said 
that  he  had  spent  much  time  and  money  in  pro- 
onring  indifierent  Boman  marbles  of  the  time 
of  Hadrisa,  and  the  project:  of  purchasing 
tbem  for  the  nation  was  strongly  opposed.. 
Lord  Byron  is  said  to  have  carried  his  feelings 
on  the  subject  of  the  alleged  depredations  of 
Lord  Eigin  to  such  an  extant,  that  on  a  visit 
to  the  Partlienon  he  iusoribed  in  Bconspicnous 
plane,  Qvod  non  /ecerunt  Oothi,  hoe  jee«runt 
Scoti ;  and  he  further  gave  vent  to  his  indig- 
nation in  the  "  Curse  of  Minerva,"  written  in 
1811.  Among  those  who  urged  npon  govern- 
ment the  purchase  of  the  marbles  was  the 
painter  Haydon,  whose  style  received  ita  direc- 
tion bora  tJie  contemplation  of  them,  and  to 
whose  earnest  pleas  with  men  in  power  was 
partly  attrihnted  the  offer  of  £80,01)0  for  the 
entire  collection,  made  by  Mr.  Perceval,  the 
premier,  in  ISll.,  which  however  was  refused, 
in  1S12,  80  additional  cases  arrived  in  Eng- 
land, a  number  of  valuable  marbles  havingpre- 
vionaly  suffered  shipwreck,  and  in  1815  Lord 
Elgin  offered  to  make  over  the  collection  to  the 
nation  for  a  reasonable  sum.  In  the  sncceed- 
ing  year  the  purchase  was  eSected  for  £36,- 
000,  the  actnal  ouUay  having  exceeded  £60,- 
000.  The  services  of  Lord  Elgin  in  bringing 
within  the  reach  of  artists,  as  well  as  in  pre- 
serving from  the  ravages  of  time,  these  master- 
pieces of  antiqnity,  are  now  fully  appreciated ; 
subsequent  events  having  shown  that,  bad  he 
not  removed  them,  the  greater  part  would  have 
been  long  since  destroyed.  In  the  war  of 
Greek  independence,  and  especially  in  the  last 
siege  of  Athens  in  1828-'7,  the  Parthenon  suf- 
fered very  serious  damage.  Lord  Elgin  was  a 
Scotoh  representative  peer  for  GO  years.  In 
1810  he  published  in  defence  of  his  conduct  a 
4to  volnme,  entitied  "  Memorandum  on  the 
sabjeat  of  the  Earl  of  Elgin's  Pursuits  in 
Greece."    IL  Jims  Bru«  8tb  eul  of  Elgin 
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and  12tb  of  Kincardine,  a  British  statesman, 
son  of  tlie  preceding,  bom  Jnly  SO,  1811, 
died  at  Dhurmsala,  India,  Not.  20,  186S.  Uia 
atndles  were  begun  at  Eton,  and  completed  at 
Christchnroh,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  in 
183S.>  He  was  afterward  elected  fellow  of 
Merton  college.  He  commenced  public  life  aa 
one  of  the  members  of  parliament  for  Sonth- 
ampton  in  1841,  but  before  the  year  was  ont 
succeeded  to  the  title  and  estates  of  liis  father. 
In  1842  ho  was  appointed  governor  of  Jamaica, 
and  in  1849  governor  general  of  Canada.  He 
negotiated  in  1804  a  treaty  of  commercial  re- 
ciprocity with  the  United  States,  after  which 
he  resigned  his  ofEoe,  returned  to  England,  and 
received  the  appointment  of  lord  lieutenant 
of  Fifeshire.  In  the  spring  of  1807  he  was 
appointed  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Peking, 
immediately  proceeded  to  the  East,  was  pre»- 
ent  at  tiie  taking  of  Canton,  end,  in  coqjnno- 
tiou  with  the  French,  succeeded  by  vigorous 
measures  in  reducing  the  Chinese  to  terms. 
After  signing  a  treaty  with  the  Chinese  com- 
missioners at  Tientsin,  June  26,  1808,  the  con- 
ditions of  which  were  highly  favorable  to  the 
British,  he  suled  for  Japan,  entered  the  harbor 
of  Yedo,  which  the  Americans  bad  opened 
to  foreigners,  obtained  important  commercial 
privileges  for  bis  countrymen,  concluded  a 
treaty  with  the  Japanese,  Aug.  36,  and  in 
May,  1859,  returned  to  England.  He  was 
ogain  sent  to  China  in  the  following  year,  and 
on  the  conquest  of  Peking  by  the  allied  French 
and  British  entered  that  city  in  triumph.  He 
returned  in  1861,  and  in  1868  was  appointed 
viceroy  and  governor  general  of  India,  hnt 
was  soon  compelled  by  ill  health  to  resign, 
and  died  shortly  after.  His  "  Letters  and 
Journals,"  edited  by  Theodore  Walrond,  was 
published  in  Loudon  in  18T9. 

aJSBf'  lUEBUS,  a  collection  of  anoient 
sculptures  chiefly  takeo  from  the  Parthenon 
at  Athens,  now  deposited  in  the  British  mn- 
seum.  They  derive  their  name  from  the  earl 
of  Elpn.  (See  Eloim,  Earl  of,)  The  sculp- 
tureson  the  Parthenon  con»sted  of  three  kinds : 
the  colossal  statueson  the  tympana  of  the  pedi- 
ments, the  metopes,  and  the  frieze  around  the 
cella.  Of  tbe  first,  the  Elgin  collection  con- 
tains statues  or  fragments  of  statues  from 
both  pediments,  th(%e  from  the  eastern,  on 
which  was  represented  the  birth  of  Minerva, 
being  the  best  preserved,  while  those  repre- 
senting the  contest  of  Neptune  and  Minerva 
for  the  possession  of  Attica  are  chiefly  torsos 
and  fi-agments,  procured  by  excavation.  Of 
the  92  metopes,  it  contains  16  from  the  S.  side 
of  the  building,  representing  in  high  relief  the 
combats  of  the  Centanrs  and  Lapithffl,  and  a 
cast  from  another  now  in  the  Louvre,  The 
slabs  from  the  frieze  of  the  cella,  representing 
in  low  relief  the  great  Panatbenaic  procesnon, 
are  the  most  numerous  and  the  best  preserved 
of  all  the  specimens  in  the  collection.  In  addi- 
tion to  these.  Lord  Elgin  procured  from  the 
niinsaboDt  the  Athenian  Acropolis  the  colossal 
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Btatoe  of  Bac«hiiB  from  the  oboragio  monaiDent 
of  Thrasvllu9,  oae  of  the  carjatides  fVom  the 
temple  of  Pandrosns,  a  portion  of  the  frieze 
from  the  Erechthemn,  and  fragments  of  the 
colamna  of  the  Parthenon  and  Erechtheam ; 
nomeroDs  inscriptions,  inclading  that  -com- 
memorating the  Athenians  who  fell  at  Poti- 
dea ;  and  nme,  &c.,  taken  from  varions  parts  of 
Athens  and  its  neighborhood.  The  scalptnres 
eieonted  by  Phidias,  as  has  been  generally 
sapposed,  or  under  hta  direction,  exhibit  the 
highest  development  of  Greek  art.  As  types 
of  beauty  they  have  never  been  snrpoHsed,  and 
even  in  their  present  firagmentar;  coaditioQ 
they  afford  models  of  form  which  modern  art 
has  not  been  able  to  eqnal.  Under  their  influ- 
ence a  national  sohool  of  sculpture  has  been 
established  in  England.  A  paper  in  "Black- 
wood's Magazine"  for  December,  1978,  by  W. 
W.  8tory,  ooDtroverts  the  opinion  that  Phidias 
was  the  Bonlptor  of  the  Parthenon  marbles. 

ELfflHraiKE  (formerly  Mobatshibb),  a  N.  E. 
oonnty  of  Scotland,  bonnded  N.  by  Moray  frith ; 
area,  638  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1871,  48,GeB.  It  is 
divided  into  two  parts  by  a  detached  portion 
of  Invemess-Bhire,  the  smaller  on  the  aonth. 
It  has  a  coast  line  of  about  80  m.,  on  which 
are  a  few  small  harbors.  With  the  exception 
of  some  broken  masses  of  rook,  the  borface 
in  this  qnarter  is  nearly  level,  but  inland  it 
rises  into  hills,  interspersed  with  fertile  valleys, 
and  diversified  by  lakes.  The  Bpey,  Loeeie, 
aod  Findhom,  tiie  first  and  last  of  which  con- 
tain salmon,  are  the  chief  rivers.  Slateand  free- 
stone are  the  only  valuable  minerals.  The  cli- 
mate ia  mild  and  dry;  the  soil  of  the  lowlands 
is  generally  fertile,  and  the  hilU  fnmi»h  pas- 
torage  for  black -faced  sheep,  cattle,  and  liorsea. 
The  staple  production  is  wheat,  bqt  oats,  pota- 
toes, and  turnips  are  also  grown  extensively. 
Less  than  a  quarter  of  the  land  is  cnltjvat«d, 
and  there  are  large  unenclosed  tracts.  Corn, 
whiskey,  flsh,  and  timber  are  the  most  impor- 
tant eiportA.  The  county  is  traversed  by  a 
number  of  eood  roads,  bnt  has  no  canals  or 
railways.  Chief  towns,  El^n,  Forres,  Focha- 
bers, and  Bnrghead. 

EU,  Jndge  of  tbe  Hebrews  immediately  be- 
fore Samnet.  He  was  of  the  race  of  Aaron,  and 
officiated  as  high  priest  and  Judge  during  40 
years ;  yet  he  locked  the  'power  to  discipline 
his  own  family,  and  a  train  of  woes  befell  him 
and  hie  honse  during  the  latter. years  of  his 
life.  His  piety  was  exemplary,  but  his  inefS- 
oienoy  was  a  source  of  many  calamities.  After 
a  disastrons  battle  with  the  Philistines  (about 
1110  B.  C),  iu  which  bis  two  sons  were  slain 
and  the  ark  of  the  Lord  was  captured,  Eli,  on 
hearing  tbe  last  news,  fell  back  from  his  chair 
and  broke  bis  neck,  at  the  age  of  98. 

I1.IAS.     Sec  Elijatt. 

BL118  LEVITA  (Heb.  Eallevi,  the  Levite),  a 
Hebrew  scholar,  bom  according  to  some  in 
Francouia,  according  to  others  in  Italy,  about 
1470,  died  in  Venice  in  164S.  At  the  ban- 
ning of  the  10th  century  he  lectured  in  Padua 
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on  Hebrew  grammar,  and  wrote  a  commentary 
on  one  of  Moses  Eimhi's  grammatical  worLj 
(Pesaro,  1B08 ;  frequently  reprinted).  When 
Padna  was  plundered  in  lfiQ9  he  lost  all  bis 

Sroperty,  and  afterward  visited  Venice  and 
lOme.  Here  he  became  tbe  teacher  in  He- 
brew of  Cardinal  Egidio.  He  was  again  re- 
duced to  poverty  by  the  sack  of  Borne  in  1S37, 
and  returned  to  Venice.  In  1640,  with  Paul 
FagiuB,  be  established  a  Hebrew  printing  office 
atlsny,  Swabia;  and  in  1647  be  again  estab- 
lished himself  in  Venice.  He  rejected  many 
of  the  Hebrew  traditions,  and  spoke  so  favor- 
ably of  tbe  Christians  that  be  was  suspected 
of  infidelity  to  Jndusm.  Bnt  his  high  personal 
character  and  his  profound  scholarsliip  were 
never  questioned.  Besides  numerous  lexico- 
graphical and  grammatical  treatjses,  of  which 
bis  TUhM  (Isny,  1541 ;  Basel,  1667)  and  Sa'hur 
(Rome,  1618 ;  Basel,  1626)  are  the  most  cele- 
brated respectively,  he  wrote  poems,  translated 
the  Psalms  into'  German,  and  was  said  to  bo 
tbe  aothor  of  the  Jewish-German  novel  Baba. 
But  bis  great  work  was  Mcaoreth  kammatoreth 
(Venice,  16SS),  a  critical  commentary  on  tbe 
Biblical  text  and  its  aothors.  The  best  trnna- 
lation  is  the  English,  published,  with  a  critical 
edition  of  the  original,  by  Dr.  Ginzburg  (Lon- 
don, 1887). 

&IE  DE  BEAOMHT,  Jem  BaytMe  imn4 
LsBls  U«B«e,  a  French  geologist,  bom  at  Canon, 
Calvados,  Sept.  86,  1798.  In  1821  be  under- 
took, by  order  of  the  government,  a  series  of 
metalluri^cal  explorations,  and  was  made  on 
his  return  in  1S24  a  mining  engineer.  In  1829 
he  became  professor  at  the  school  of  mines,  in 
1832  at  the  college  de  France,  and  in  1833  en- 
gineer-in-chief. After  the  death  of  Fran^ms 
Arago  he  was  made  petpetnal  secretary  of  the 
academy  of  soiences.  Napoleon  III.  appointed 
biro  senator.  He  was  appointed  in  182S,  to- 
gether with  Dufrfinoy,  to  aid  M.  Brochant  de' 
Villiers  in  preparing  the  materials  for  the  geo- 
logical map  of  France;  and  in  this  comraisaon 
they  were  charged  to  visit  England,  where  k 
Mmilar  work  woe  in  progress,  and  at  the  some 
time  to  examine  the  meEallur^cal  operations 
there  practised.  The  results  of  tbeir  investi- 
gations were  published  by  Dufr^noy  and  £lie 
de  Beaumont  in  a  work  entitled  Voyage  mitaU 
lurgique  en  Angleterre  (1827),  illustrated  with 
nnmerons  plates,  and  afterward  enlarged  with 
the  aid  of  Uon  Coste  and  Perdonnet.  £lie  de 
Beaumont  afterward  devoted  himself  almost 
exclufflvely  to  geological  researches,  while  en- 
gaged upon  the  preparation  of  the  map  of 
France,  and  published  frequent  pajpers  in  the 
AnndUt  det  mine*  and  other  scientinc  journals. 
In  his  Notice  tur  Ut  gyitimeM  det  monUigne* 
(1862),  be  endeavored  to  prove  that  mountain 
chuns  are  to  be  classed  according  to  the  direc- 
tion of  their  range,  all  those  lying  parallel  with 
tbe  same  great  circle  of  tbe  earth,  wherever 
they  may  be  found,  having  been  uplifted  sud- 
denly during  the  some  geolo^cal  epoch.  He 
described  in  the  last  edition  of  bis  work  the 
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features  of  no  leaa  than  96  Bjsteats  of  moon- 

tains ;  and  the  &cts  he  collected  added  largel; 
to  the  geological  knowledge  of  the  daj.  A  de- 
cree of  18S8  appointed  faim  to  direct  a  geologi- 
cal Bnrvey  of  France. 

SLUiR  Qsi  the  New  TestameDt  called  Eu- 
As),  a  Ilebrew  prophet,  whose  history  is  given 
in  the  later  ohaptcra  of  the  first  book  of  Kin^ 
and  in  the  opening  chapters  of  the  second.  He 
suddenly  appeared  before  King  Ahab,  declar- 
ing that  aa  a  pnnishment  for  the  king's  iniqni- 
tiea  neither  dew  nor  rain  should  fall  for  years, 
ontil  be  himself  annonnced  tLe  change.  He 
took  refuge  from  the  wrath  of  the  monarch  in 
the  desert,  by  the  brook  Cheritli,  where  he  was 
miraculously  fed  by  ravens ;  and  after  the  dry- 
ing up  of  the  brook  he  proceeded  to  Zarephath, 
where  he  was  supported  by  a  poor  widoWj  for 
whom  his  presence  was  a  source  of  blessings 
during  the  distresses  of  the  time.  After 
drought  and  famine  had  desolated  the  country 
during  three  years,  he  reappeared  before  the 
king,  ofTering  to  demonstrate  the  vanity  of  the 
worship  of  Baal.  He  requested  Ahab  to  aa- 
semhle  on  Mt.  Carmel  the  idolatrous  priests, 
8o0  in  number,  who  had  followed  in  the  train 
of  Queen  Jezebel,  and  there  defied  them  to  make 
fire  fall  from  heaven  to  consume  their  sacrifice. 
The  long  prayers  of  the  Baalites  were  without 
success,  but  in  answer  to  Ei^jah's  short  prayer 
the  dre  came  down  and  cuusumed  not  only  the 
bollock  bnt  the  altar.  The  people  instantly 
massacred  the  prieets,  and  then  Elijah  prom- 
ised an  end  to  the  famine,  and  there  was  an 
abondant  rain.  Bnt  Jezebel  swearing  revenge 
for  the  destruction  of  the  priests,  Elijah  again 
fled  to  the  wilderness  of  Mt.  Horob  and  hid 
himself  in  a  cavern.  Then  he  was  commanded 
to  return  and  anoint  Hazael  kins  over  Syria 
and  Jehu  over  Israel,  and  appoint  Elisha  as  his 
own  successor.  On  his  way  he  found  Elisha 
and  made  him  his  disciple,  and  as  he  appeared 
again  before  Ahab,  who  was  guilty  of  the  blood 
of  Naboth,  the  king  humbled  himself  and  re- 
pented. Ahaziah,  the  son  of  Ahab,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne,  felt  ill,  and  Elijah  an- 
nonnced  to  him  through  his  agents  that  his 
sickness  would  end  in  death.  Ahaziah  sent  a 
captain  and  60  armed  men  to  seize  El^abj  bat 
fire  from  hearen  consumed  the  band.  A  sec- 
ond company  met  with  tbe  same  fate.  At 
length  Elyah  appeared  personally  before  the 
king  and  repeated  his  announcement.  His 
r  acoompUshed.    He        ' 


Jordan,  the  waters  of  which  he  divided  by 
smiting  them  with  his  mantle,  he  was  taken  up 
into  heaven  by  a  whirlwind,  in  a  chariot  of 
fire  drawn  by  horses  of  fire.  The  date  of  the 
termination  of  hie  career  is  fixed  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  9th  century  B.  0. — In  the  New 
Testament  Elias  is  mentioned  as  appearing  with 
Hoses  to  Christ  at  his  transfiguration  on  the 
mount.  He  has  been  canonized  in  both  the 
Greek  and  Latin  churches.  Amtaig  the  Chris- 
TOL.  Ti.— 84 
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tians  in  Qto  East  Mar  Elias  is  the  patron  of  ele- 
vated places,  and  many  conspicuous  summits  ar« 
called  after  his  name.  Two  convents  in  Fnles- 
tiue  are  dedicated  to  him,  one  near  Jerusalem, 
and  the  other  on  Mt  Carmel.  His  day  is  July 
20,  under  which  date  the  traditional  acconnt 
of  him  will  be  found  in  the  Acta  Sanetorum. 
The  Mohammedan  tradifions  respecting  him 
are  given  in  the  introduction  to  Lane's  "  Ara- 
bian Nights." 

HJOT,  Cktrin  mBui,  en  American  educator, 
born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  March  20,  1834.  Hie 
father  was  Samuel  Atkim  Eliot,  the  anthor  of 
a  "History  of  Harvard  College,"  a  member 
of  congress  in  1860-'65,  and  for  11  years  trea- 
surer of  Harvard  college.  At  the  age  of  IS 
the  son  entered  Harvard  college,  an^grodnated 
in  1868.  Immediately  afterward  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  tutor  in  mathematics,  and  held  that 
position  till  1868,  when  he  became  astdstant 

Erofesaor  of  chemistry.  In  1S68  he  resigned 
is  professorship  and  went  abroad,  in  order  to 
perfect  himself  in  chemical  research  and  to 
study  the  various  methods  of  scientific  and 
literary  education  in  England  and  on  the  con- 
tinent, lietnming  home  in  1865,  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  chemistry  and  metallurgy 
in  the  MasBochnsetts  institute  of  technology. 
In  the  spring  of  1869  he  waa  chosen  preri- 
dent  of  Harvard  university,  as  the  successor 
of  Dr.  Thomas  Hill,  and  waa  inaugurated  on 
Oct.  19.  President  Eliot  baa  been  a  frequent 
contribntorto the  "Atlantic Monthly,"  "Jour- 
nal of  fioience,"  and  other  periodicals ;  and  he 
is  the  Joint  author  of  a  "Handbook  of  Chem- 
istry" (Boston  ISflB).  In  1869  he  received 
the  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  Williams  and  Prince- 
ton colleges,  and  in  1870  from  Yale  college. 
mOT,  GMne.  Bee  Lbwbs,  Mabiin  Ev^hs. 
ELIOT,  h  Jrti,  commonly  called  the  "  Apos- 
tle of  the  Indians,"  bom  at  Nasing,  England, 
in  1604,  died  at  Eoxhory,  Mass.,  May  20, 1690. 
He  waa  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  in  1681 
came  to  Boston,  Mass.,  where  he  preached  to 
the  chnrch  of  Mr.  Wilson,  who  was  then  in 
England.  In  1682  he  was  settled  as  teacher 
of  uie  church  in  Roxbury.  Being  impressed 
with  the  benighted  oonditjon  of  the  Indians, 
whom  he  fancied  to  be  the  descendants  of  the 
lost  tribes  of  Israel,  he  commenced  preaching 
to  them  in  their  own  language  at  Nonaotum, 
now  a  part  of  Newton.  He  had  acquired  their 
language  through  theaasistance  of  an  Indian 
servant  in  his  family  who  had  learned  English, 
The  first  service  was  held  Oct.  28, 1046.  After 
prayer  he  stated  the  leading  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  applied  them  to  their  condition, 
inviting  his  hearers  at  the  close  to  oak  any 

Suestions.  One  asked  whether  God  could  un- 
erstand  prayers  in  the  Indian  language ;  an- 
other, how  could  there  be  an  image  of  God 
since  it  was  forbidden  in  the  second  command- 
ment; another,  how  the  Indians  could  differ 
so  much  from  the  English  in  their  views  of 
religions  truth  if  they  all  at  first  had  but  one 
father;  another,  bow  came  the  world  so  fall 
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of  people  if  ther  were  all  once  drowned  in  the 
flood.  The  oonference  lasted  three  bouTB,  and 
was  followed  b;  otbere  in  which  similar  queries 
were  proponnded  bj  the  Indians,  one  of  whom, 
very  aged,  incmired  whether  it  was  too  late 
for  anctt  an  old  man  aa  he  to  repent  and  be 
saved.  Eliot  was  strongly  opposed  bj  some 
of  the  aachema  and  co^jnrers,  who  threatened 
him  with  violence  if  he  did  not  desiat  from 
hia  labors ;  bnt  Ms  answer  waa :  "lamaboat 
the  work  of  the  great  God,  and  he  is  with 
me,  80  that  I  neither  fear  jou,  nor  all  the 
aaohems  in  the  country.  I  will  go  on;  do 
yon  toQoh  me  if  yon  dare."  A  settlement  of 
"praying  Indiana"  was  soon  formed  at  No- 
nantnm,  which  inl6SI  waa  removed  to  Katiok, 
where  in  USO  an  Indian  church  was  organized, 
and  the  commnnity  flonriahed  for  many  years. 
Eliot  travelled  extensively,  planted  a  number 
of  chnrches,  visited  all  the  Indians  in  the 
Massachusetts  and  Plymouth  colonies,  and  once 
preached  the  gospel  to  the  famons  King  Philip, 
who  rejected  it  in  disdain.  He  induced  large 
bodies  of  Indiana  to  give  up  their  savage  cns- 
toms  and  form  themselves  into  oivilized  com- 
mnnities,  led  many  persons  to  engage  is  the 
mismonary  work  among  them,  and  lived  to 
see  34  of  them  hecome  preachers  of  the  gospel 
to  their  own  tribes.  His  influence  over  the 
Indians  was  almost  nnbonndcd.  He  protected 
them  in  16TC,  during  Philip's  war,  when  some 
of  the  people  of  Hassochnsetla  had  resolved  to 
extirpate  tnem;  and  though  he  suffered  much 
abnse  for  the  part  he  took,  nothing  could  shake 
his  friendship  for  them.  At  the  age  of  80  he 
offered  to  give  up  his  salary  from  the  ohnrch 
in  Roxbnry,  and  desired  to  be  released  from 
his  labors  as  their  teacher ;  and  when,  from 
increasing  infirmities,  he  could  no  longer  visit 
the  Indians,  he  persuaded  a  nmnber  of  fam- 
ilies to  send  their  negro  servants  to  him  every 
week,  tliat  he  might  instruct  them  in  the  worf 
of  God.  He  gave  to  the  Indians  most  of  his 
annnal  salary  of  £50,  which  he  received  from 
the  society  for  propagating  the  gospel;  and  it 
b  related  that  on  one  occasion,  wnen  the  parish 
treasurer  was  paymg  him,  he  tied  the  ends  of 
the  handkerchief  into  which  he  put  the  money 
in  as  many  hard  knots  aa  possible,  to  prevent 
Mr,  Eliot  from  giving  it  away  before  be  should 
reach  home.  Calling  at  once,  however,  on  a 
fkmily  suffering  from  sicknesa  and  want,  be 
told  them  God  nad  sent-them  relief,  and  began 
to  untie  the  knots;  but  becoming  impatient, 
he  gave  handkerchief  and  alt  to  the  mother, 
saying;  "Here,  my  dear,  take  it;  I  believe 
the  Lord  de«gns  it  all  for  you."  Bichard 
Baxter  said  of  Hr.  Eliot,  "There  was  no  man 
on  earth  that  I  honored  above  him."  All 
New  England  bewailed  his  death,  and  Cotton 
Mather  tells  us,  "  We  had  a  tradition  that  the 
country  conld  never  perish  as  long  aa  Eliot 
was  alive." — A  list  of  the  published  works  of 
Eliot  may  be  found  in  bis  life,  in  Sparks'a 
"AmeriooD  Biography."  Among  them  are 
acoounta  of  the  prc^ess  of  the  gospel  among 


tJie  In^ans ;  the  "  Christian  Oomnumwealdi," 
published  in  England  about  1060,  which  when 
received  in  Massachusetts  was  regarded  aa  ao 
seditions,  that  the  governor  and  council  re- 
quired Eliot  to  retract  ita  teachings,  because 
opposed  to  the  monarchy  of  their  native  conn- 
try;  an  Indian  grammar  (10S4);  thepealms 
trBnslat«d  into  Indian  metre  (1604);  and  a 
harmony  of  the  gospels,  in  Engli^  (1678). 
His  great  work,  however,  was  the  tranalatioll 
of  the  Bible  into  the  Indian  tongue ;  the  Kew 
Testament  was  first  pnbliahed  at  Cambridge  in 
1661,  and  the  Old  in  1S68 ;  and  both  were  ia- 
•ned  in  subsequent  editions.  This  was  the  only 
Bible  printed  in  America  until  a  much  later 
period.  Copies  of  it  ore  very  rare,  and  havo 
been  sold  at  £170  and  £210,  In  a  late  Lon- 
don catalogue  a  copy  is  quoted  at  £225.  A 
copy  was  sold  inKewYorkin  186S  for  91,180. 
The  language  in  which  it  ia  written  has  ut- 
terly perished,  and  only  one  or  two  persona 
in  modem  times  have  been  able  to  read  it, 
II.  land,  grandson  of  the  preceding,  minister 
of  Eillin^worth,  Conn.,  bom  Kov.  7,  168C, 
died  April  2S,  1768.  He  was  a  preacher,  a 
botanist,  and  a  scientific  agriculturist,  intro- 
dnced  the  white  mnlberry  tree  into  Connec- 
ticut, and  discovered  a  proceas  of  extracting 
iron  from  fermginons  sands.  He  waa  also 
the  first  phyncian  of  his  day  in  the  colony, 
was  sometimes  sent  for  to  Newport  and  Bea- 
ton, and  was  more  extensively  consnltad  than 
any  other  phywcian  in  New  England.  He  pub- 
lished "Agricultural  Essays  (1735,  several 
times  reprinted),  "Beligion  supported  by  Rea- 
son and  Revelation  "  (1788),  and  sermons. 

EUOT,  Jaka,  an  American  elergymao,  bom 
in  Boston,  Mar  81,  1764,  died  there,  Feb.  14, 
1818.  With  l)r.  Belknap  he  coBperated  in 
estabHshlng  the  Mosaachnsetta  historical  so- 
ciety, and  in  1609  published  the  "  New  Ens- 
land  Biographical  Dictionary."  He  also  pub- 
lished sermons  and  biograpbiea. 

EUOTi  SaMad,  an  American  author,  bom  in 
Boston,  Dec.  2S,  1821.  He  gradnated  at  Har- 
vard college  in  ISSQ,  and  paased  two  years  in 
a  counting  room  and  fonr  years  in  foreign 
travel  and  stndy.  While  in  Rome  in  184C  he 
conceived  the  plan  of  writing  a  history  of  lib- 
erty, the  first  portion  of  which  he  published  in 
Boston  in  lB47,under  the  title  "  Passages  from 
the  History  of  Liberty."  In  this  work  he  re- 
viewed the  career  of  Arnold  of  Brracia,  Gio- 
vanni di  Yiceuza,  Savonarola,  and  other  early 
Italian  reformers.  In  1849  appeared  "The 
Liberty  of  Rome  "  (2  vols,  8vo,  New  York).  A 
revised  edition  was  published  in  1853,  under  the 
general  title,  "The  History  of  Lil>erty,"  with 
two  additional  voInmesMfart  I.,  "  The  Ancient 
Romans;"  part  IL,   "The  Early  Christiana." 


These  constitute  a  portion  of  an  e 
tory,  the  remuning  three  parts  of  which  the 
author  intends  to  devote  to  the  papal  agee,  the 
monarchical  ages,  and  the  American  nation. 
In  1856  he  was  appointed  professor  of  history 
and  political  adence  in  Trinity  eoU^e,  Hart- 
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ford,  and  the  same  jear  pablished  a  "  Maaoal 
of  TTnitad  Statea  Historr,  1402-1850"  (12mo, 
Boston),  He  waa  presiaeiit  of  Trinity  college 
fk)iii  1860  to  1866,  and  is  noir  (1874)  pro- 
fessor of  politioal  science  and  comrtitntioDal 
taw  in  that  institntion. 

HJOTT,  Gew|c  laKastw,  Baron  HealMeld,  a 
British  general  born  at  Stobba,  Bozburghahire, 
Scotland,  in  ltl8,  died  in  Aii-la-ChapcUe  in 
July,  1790.  He  woe  edncat«d  at  the  univer- 
aity  of  Leyden,  and  anbHeqnently  stndied  the 
art  of  war  in  the  aohoo!  of  artillery  at  La 
FBre.  He  entered  the  British  army  in  1735, 
diatingniahed  himself  at  Dettingen  and  in  other 
actiona  in  German;  and  the  Netherlands,  ob- 
tained the  rank  of  lientenant  general,  and  in 
17TS  was  appdnt«d  governor  of  Gibraltar, 
which  he  soccesa^ly  defended  for  more  tliaa 
three  years  against  the  combined  French  and 
Spanish  forces.  On  hia  retnrn  to  England  he 
received  the  thanka  of  both  honsea  of  parlia- 
ment, and  n'aa  made  a  knight  of  the  bath  by 
Geoi^  in. ;  and  in  1787  be  waa  raised  to  the 
peerage  as  Baron  Heathfield  of  Gibraltar. 

B^  or  Hea,  in  ancient  Greece,  a  diviaton 
of  the  Peloponneens,  extending  along  the 
Ionian  sea  from  the  promontory  of  Aroxns  to 
the  river  Neda ;  greatest  breadth  aboat  86 
m.,  from  the  promontory  of  Chelonataa  to  the 
foot  of  Mt  Erymanthoa,  where  the  bonndariea 
of  TTliB,  Arcadia,  and  Aohaia  come  together ; 
area,  abont  1,000  eq.  m.  It  contained  the 
western  sIoms  of  the  Achaian,and  Arcadian 
moantuna,  Erjmanthns,  Pboloe,  and  Lycssna; 
and  tbongh  its  surface  was  for  the  most  part 
nneven,  it  had  many  valleya  and  hillsides  of 
great  fertility.  Ita  principal  rivera  were  the 
Alphena  (now  Bupbia)  and  the  Peneos  (Gas- 
tnni).  The  whole  territory  inolnded  three 
diatriota:  Elia,  m  ita  narrower  sense,  or  Hol- 
low Elis;  Pisatia,  separated  from  the  firat 
by  a  branch  of  the  PholoS  mountains;  and 
Triphylia.  lying  S,  of  the  Alpheua.  Of  theae, 
Hollow  Elia,  so  called  from  ita  being  a  vale  set 
in  a  circle  of  monntains,  waa  the  moat  north- 
em  and  the  most  fertile.  Here,  and  nowhere 
else  in  Greece,  grew  the  fine  flax  called  iyuiu. 
At  the  time  of  the  Dorie  invasion,  Oiylns  led 
the  Heraclide  south  by  the  more  difficult  way 
of  Arcadia,  lest  they  should  see  and  be  at- 
tracted by  the  richness  of  thia  plain.  Hollow 
Elis  contained  three  cities,  Elia,  its  port  Cyl- 
lene,  and  Pylos.    Iliese  were  nnwolled,  and 

Srotected  only  by  the  sanctity  of  the  eonntry ; 
)r  by  the  common  law  of  Greece  Elis  was  a 
sacred  state  and  Inviolable,  on  acconnt  of  its 
possession  of  the  temple  of  the  Oljmpiaa  Zeus 
on  the  banks  of  the  Alpheoa.  This  sacred 
character  of  Elis  waa,  however,  disregarded 
dnring  the  Peloponnesian  war  by  the  Athe- 
nians. Afterward  King  Agia  of  Sparta  pressed 
across  the  Larissus  to  attack  Elis,  bnt  on  the 
first  attempt  fled,  alarmed  by  an  earthquake; 
and  he  failed  in  a  snbseqoent  attack.  Pisatis. 
which  waa  the  lower  valley  of  the  AJpheus,  bad 
eight  cilJea,  two  of  which,  Pisa  and  Sumone,  are 
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celebrated  b  the  legends  of  (Enomaoa,  Pelo^ 
and  Salmonens.  In  this  district  waa  Olympia, 
theseatofthemostfamoosof  the  Greek  games, 
and  the  quadrennial  scene  of  the  must  splendid 
of  Greek  assemblages.  From  the  time  of  the 
Doric  invasion  there  was  hostility  betn-een  the 
proper  Kleans  and  the  Pisatians,  caused  by  the 
claim  of  the  former  to  direct  the  Oljmpio  games. 
This  jealousy  gave  rise  to  several  wars.  The 
Eleana,  finally  victorious  in  the  G2d  Olympiad, 
destroyed  the  city  of  Pisa.  Tryphylia,  the 
smallest  and  the  sontheni  division  of  Elis,  was 
separated  from  Messenia  by  the  Neda,  and  waa 
fertile  only  in  the  interior.  Here  was  lit. 
Mintbe,  the  higheat  in  Elia,  one  of  the  seats 
of  the  worship  of  Hades.  The  Eleans  took 
part  in  the  Trojan,  Peloponnesian,  and  the 
other  general  Grecian  ware,  and  were  con- 
stantly in  strife  with  some  one  of  their  neigh- 
ijors.  They  retained  the  celebration  of  their 
renowned  Olympic  games  till  A.  D.  894,  when 
the  festival  waa  abolished  by  the  emperor 
TheodoaioB.  Two  years  later  the  country  was 
laid  waste  with  fire  and  sword  by  AJaric 
Again  in  the  middle  ages  Elis  became  of  some 
importance   in  the  hands  of  French  adven- 


now  form  part  of  the  nomarcby  of  Achaia  and 
Elie,  and  Triphylia  of  that  of  Messenia, 

EUSlBTIBfiElD,  or  TeUuvrtgrad,  a  fortified 
town  of  South  Bnssia,  in  the  government  and 
180  m.  N.  of  the  city  of  Kherson,  on  the  river 
Ingul;  pop,  in  3967,  81,fi68,  It  ia  hexag- 
onal in  shiqM,  fortified  and  well  bnilt,  is  the 
headquarters  of  the  military  colonies  E.  of  the 
Bng,  contains  a  large  hospital  and  five  churches, 


17C4,  and  named  after  the  empress  Elizabeth. 

EUSiBETHPOL  I.  A  government  of  Asiatic 
Bnasia,  in  the  division  of  Transcaucasia,  bor- 
dering on  the  governments  of  Tifils,  Baku,  and 
Erivan,andboDnded8.  by  Persia;  area,  17,088 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1867,  608,282.    The  weetem 

fiortioD  IS  mountainous;  the  eastern  is  more 
evel.  The  principal  river  is  the  Knr.  IL  A 
town,  capital  of  the  government,  on  an  afflu- 
ent of  the  Knr,  90  m.  8.  E.  of  Tiflia;  pop.  in 
1867,  14,973.  It  has  several  churches  and 
mosques,  and  considerable  trade  in  fVnit.  Ita 
original  name  was  Gansha-  Here  Paskevitoh 
defeated  the  Persians,  Sept  25,  1826. 

QlSHt,  a  Hebrew  prophet,  whoae  history  is 
given  in  the  books  of  EiuKS.  He  was  plou|^- 
ini  with  twelve  yoke  of  oxen  when  Elyah 
called  him  to  the  prophetic  office.  At  the  mo- 
ment when  El^ah  disappeared  from  the  earth, 
Elisha  received  his  mantle,  and  was  recog- 
nized by  the  other  prophets  as  their  spiritnal 
chief.  He  divided  the  waters  of  the  Jordan 
by  extending  over  them  the  robe  of  his  mas- 
ter ;  rendered  the  bitter  fonntun  of  Jericho 
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Bweet  bj  cBstiiig  salt  into  it ;  oareed  the  chil- 
dren of  Bethel,  who  mocked  him,  and  were 
devoured  by  two  bears;  predicted  the  victory 
of  Jehoram  and  Jehoshaphat  over  the  Uoahites ; 
restored  the  fortune  of  a  widow  persecuted 
bf  her  creditors ;  raised  to  life  the  son  of  a 
woman  of  Shnnam  who  had  given  him  hospi- 
talitj;  and  cared  the  leprosy  of  Naamau.  He 
defeated  the  projects  of  Benhadad,  king  of 
Sjria,  against  Israel,  and  caused  the  host  sent 
to  capture  himself  to  be  struck  with  blindness. 
Samaria  being  redaced  to  extreme  famioa  hj 
siege,  Elisha  predicted  incredible  abandonee, 
which  was  suddenly  obtwned  by  the  panic  and 
flight  of  the  Syrian  army,  who  left  their  tents 
flUed  with  gold  and  provisions.  He  foretold 
the  death  of  Benhadad,  and  the  succession  of 
Hazael,  his  marderer.  Upon  his  deathbed  he 
was  visited  by  King  Joash,  to  whom  he  prom- 
ised three  victories  over  the  Syrians.  His 
death  is  commonly  fixed  abuat  840  B.  C— 
Eiisha  is  canonized  in  the  Greek  church  ;  his 
day  is  June  14.  Under  that  date  the  traditions 
oonoeming  him  are  ^ven  in  the  Acta  Sancto- 
rum. In  the  time  of  Jerome  his  mausoleum 
was  shown  at  Samaria.  Under  Jnliau  his  re- 
puted bones  were  taken  from  their  receptacle 
and  burned. 

mxiB,  a  word  probably  of  Arabic  origin, 
applied  in  old  pharmacy  to  certain  extracts  ob- 
tained by  boiling;  as  eliiirof  vitriol,amirture 
of  sulphnrio  acid  with  some  aromatic  tincture. 
In  modem  pharmacy  the  name  is  retained  for 
various  tinctures  made  up  of  several  ingredi- 
ents. The  alchemists  applied  it  to  a  nnmber 
of  solutions  which  they  employed  in  the  trans- 
mutation of  metals,  and  to  the  tlixir  viUs,  a 
preparation  which  when  discovered  was  to 
endow  the  person  taking  it  with  immortality. 

aJUSETR,  a  city  and  the  capital  of  Union 
CO.,  New  Jersey,  on  Newark  hay  and  Staten 
Island  sound,  11  m.  W.  S.  W.  of  New  York; 
pop.  in  1860  6,588;  in  1880,  11,B6T;  in  18T0, 
20,882,  of  whom  S,762  were  foreigners.  It  is 
situated  on  elevated  ground  on  both  sides  of 
the  Elizabeth  river,  a  small  stream  emptying 
into  the  sound.  It  is  regularly  laid  ou^  with 
broad  streets  shaded  with  trees,  and  contains 
several  small  parks  and  numerous  handsome 
reeidences.  Many  retired  merchants  and  per- 
sons doing  business  in  New  York  reside  here, 
and  it  haa  long  been  noted  for  its  wealth,  its 
good  schools,  and  its  refined  society.  Eliza- 
bethport,  the  portion  bordering  on  the  bay 
anil  sound,  can  be  reached  by  vessels  of  SOO 
tons.  It  is  the  seat  of  nearly  all  the  manufac- 
tories, and  annually  shipslarge  quantities  of  ooal 
and  iron,  brought  by  rail  from  the  Pennsyl- 
vania mines.  The  railroads  passing  throogh 
the  city  are  the  New  Jersey,  the  Central  of 
New  Jersey,  the  Newark  and  Elizabetli,  and 
the  Perth  Amboy  and  Elizabethport.  It  is 
nearly  connected  by  horse  car  with  Newark, 
5  m.  distant,  and  a  line  of  steamboats  plies 
between  New  York  and  Elizabethport.  The 
principal  manufactories  are  2  of  cordage,  1  of 
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edge  tools,  1  of  gas  machinery,  1  of  carriages 
and  spokes,  I  of  boots  and  shoes,  2  of  zinc,  1 
of  combs,  1  of  lampblack,  1  of  saws,  1  of 
stoves,  1  of  straw  hats,  1  of  tranks,  2  potteries 
(vitrified  stone  drain  pipe), -5  breweries,  8 
planing  and  moulding  miils,  and  several  targ« 
iron  founderies.  The  largest  establishment  is 
the  factory  of  the  Singer  sewing  machine  com- 
pany, one  of  the  most  extensive  in  the  world, 
recently  erected  in  Elizabethport.  There  are 
2  national  banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of 
1000,000,  3  saving  banks,  1  life  insurance  and 
8  tire  insurance  companies.  The  city  is  di- 
vided into  eight  wards,  and  is  governed  by  a 
mayor  and  a  common  council,  confflsting  of 
two  members  from  each  ward.  The  police 
force  consists  of  a  chief  and  40  patrolmen. 
There  is  a  volunteer  fire  department,  and  a 
fire  alarm  telegraph  is  in  operation.  The  wa- 
ter works,  owned  by  a  private  company,  supply 
the  greater  portion  of  the  city  from  the  upper 
part  of  Elizabeth  river.  The  city  is  lighted 
with  gaa,  and  has  24  m.  of  streets  paved,  in 
about  eqnal  proportions,  with  wooden  and 
stone  pavement,  and  about  27  m.  of  sewers. 
The  assessed  value  of  property  (about  ODe 
third  of  the  true  value)  in  1878  was  $16,663,- 
626;  total  taxation,  $408,994  82,  of  which 
$268,000  were  for  city  purposes.  The  debt 
amountedto$SOO,000,  besides  which  there  were 
ontstandmg  $8,000,000  improvement  bonds, 
for  which  the  treasury  .is  to  be  reimbursed  by 
assessments  oji  tlie  property  improved.  The 
principal  public  buildings  and  institutions  are 
the  court  house  and  county  jail,  the  city  hall, 
4  public  school  houses,  6  hotels,  the  city  alms- 
house, the  orphan  asylum,  and  the  old  ladies' 
home.  The  public  schools  (2  high,  4  grammar, 
and  S  primary)  are  under  the  charge  of  a  board 
of  16  commissioners,  and  have  an  average  at- 
tendance of  about  2,500  pupils.  The  amount 
appropriated  for  school  purposes  In  1873  was 
$82,000.  There  are  a  business  college,  a  col- 
le^ate  school  for  yonog  men,  and  five  other 

Snvate  schools.  The  periodicals  are  three 
ally,  one  SMoi- weekly  (German),  three  week- 
ly, and  one  monthly.  There  sre  24  churcheii, 
viz.:  B  Baptist,  1  Congregational,  4 Episcopal, 
1  German  Lutheran,  1  German  Moravian,  5 
Methodist  (I  German),  5  Presbyterian,  and  4 
Roman  Catholic,  hesidesanuDoery. — Elizabeth, 
formerly  called  Elizabeth  town,  was  settled  in 
1606,  and  was  the  colonial  capital  from  Feb. 
24,  176S,  to  Sept.  18,  1767.  A  city  charter 
was  granted  in  1866. 

ELIZABETH)  second  queen  regnant  of  Eng- 
land, and  last  sovereign  of  the  Tador  line, 
daughter  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Anne  Boleyn, 
bom  at  the  palaceof  Greenwich,  Sept.  7, 1G38, 
died  March  24,  ISOS.  She  was  virtually  made 
heiress  presumptive  to  the  throne  immediately 
after  her  birth,  by  oet  of  parliament,  to  the 
exclusion  of  her  sister  Mary,  daughter  of  Cath- 
arine of  Aragon,  who  was  more  than  17yeara 
her  senior.  The  king,  tbough  bitterly  disap- 
pointed in  the  sex  of  Uie  child,  showed  attach- 
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ment  to  her,  and  tntereated  hkoMlf  in  her  eda- 
catioD.  He  purposed  weddlDgher  to  the  third 
son  of  FraDW  1.  of  France.    In  her  tliird  jear 

her  forttines  were  clguded  hj  the  occnrrence 
of  that  tragedj  which  seat  her  mother  to  the 
scaffold.  Elizabeth  was  in  her  tnrn  declared 
illeeitimate,  and  fell  into  contempt  The  birth 
of  ner  only  brother,  afterward  Edward  VI., 
happened  in  1G37,  and  her  first  pablic  act  was 
to  bear  the  chrism  at  bis  christening,  she  being 
herself  carried  in  tlie  arms  of  Loi^  Hertford. 
She  was  educated  by  Lady  Bryan,  ft  superior 
woman,  and  early  showed  talent.  She  became 
attached  to  her  brother,  and  was  on  the  best 
of  terms  with  Henry's  last  three  wives.  At 
10  years  her  hand  was  offered  to  the  earl  of 
Arran,  hat  refused.  A  marriage  between  her 
and  Prince  Philip  of  Spam  was  talked  of  in 
154G.  The  preceding  year  she  had  been  re- 
stored to  her  right  of  sncceaeion,  bat  the  act 
declaring  her  illewitimate  was  never  rgiealed. 
She  already  understood  the  Latin,  French, 
Italian,  Spanish,  and  Flemish  langnagea.  She 
translated  a  work  ^m  the  Italian,  and  dedi- 
cated it  to  her  last  stepmother ;  but  her  favor- 
ite stndy  was  history.  She  shared  the  instrac- 
tion  received  by  her  brother  from  some  of  the 
most  learned  men  of  England.  Henry  dying 
in  January,  1617  (N.  S.),  Elizabeth  found  her- 
self hj  his  will  the  next  person  in  the  order 
of  succession  to  Mary,  and  in  other  respects 
liberally  provided  for.  Lord  Seymour  of  Snd- 
lay,  an  uncle  of  the  king,  endeavored  to  get 
her  for  bis  wife;  but  be  failed,  and  roanied 
Catharine  Parr,  Henry's  last  wife,  at  whose 
instance  Elizabeth  bad  rejected  him.  Her 
Btndies  were  coatinned,  and  she  became  the 

8upii  of  Roger  Asoham,  on  the  death  of  Wil- 
sjn  Grindal,  when  she  was  16.  With  him 
she  read  in  Latin  the  works  of  Livy  and  Cicero, 
and  in  Greek  those  of  Sophocles,  tile  select 
orations  of  Isocratea,  and  the  New  Testament. 
Elizabeth  was  residing  with  her  stepmother, 
and  the  freedom  she  allowed  Lord  Seymour 
caused  mnch  scandal  and  led  to  her  removal 
to  Hatfield.  After  his  wife's  death  Seymour 
renewed  his  acquaintance  with  Ehzabeth,  but 
his  arrest  and  execution  on  the  charge  of  treason 
prevented  the  snccess  of  his  designs.  Elizabetli 
on  hearing  of  his  death  merely  said  that  there 
bad  died  a  man  of  much  wit  and  very  little 
Jadgment ;  words  which  accurately  described 
him.  She  was  now  regarded  aa  being  in  some 
sort  the  rival  of  Mary,  and  as  the  chief  person 
in  the  Protestant  party,  as  Mary  was  at  the 
head  of  the  Catholics;  but  this  rivalry  was 
ended  by  the  plot  of  Dudley,  dnke  of  North- 
umberland, to  eiclude  both  from  the  throne, 
and  to  secure  it  for  Lady  Jane  Grey,  whom  he 
had  caused  to  marry  one  of  his  sons.  Edward 
VI.  was  Northumberland's  tool,  and  was  not 
allowed  40  see  Elizabeth  in  his  last  days.  On 
his  death  the  dnke  offered  Elizabeth  a  large 
snm  of  money  and  a  valuable  grant  of  lands  if 
she  would  acqniesce  in  the  new  order  of  things; 
bat  she  referred  him  to  Mary,  during  whose 
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life  she  had  nothing  to  redgn.  She  joined 
Mary  soon  after  her  snocess,  in  16GS,  at  the 
head  of  a  body  of  troops.  Inamonth  however 
they  became  enemies.  Mary's  adherence  to 
the  Koman  Catholio  faith  offended  many  of 
her  anbjecta,  who  looked  to  Elisabeth  as  their 
fature  sovereign,  the  queen  having  passed 
middle  life  and  being  single.  Their  relative 
positions  were  sufficient  t^  canse  enmity  be- 
tween them,  and  Elizabeth's  refusal  to  attend 
mass  offended  the  sovereign  and  her  Csthoho 
advisers.  After  much  quarrelling  the  princess 
affected  to  ^ve  way,  and  attended  the  queen 
at  mass.  Her  object  was  to  have  her  right  to 
the  succession  admitted  at  the  coronation,  in 
which  she  succeeded.  The  estrangement  be- 
tween the  sisters  was  however  renewed  when 
an  act  of  parliament  was  passed,  declaring 
valid  the  marriage  between  Henry  VIII.  and 
Catharine  of  Aragon,  from  which  Elizabeth's 
ille^timacy  followed,  thongh  it  was  not  set 
forth  in  words.  After  considerable  disagree- 
ment and  contention  at  court,  Elizabeth  was 
allowed  to  retjre  to  the  country,  where  she 
refused  to  marry  either  the  dnke  of  Savoy  or 
the  prince  of  Denmark.  Growing  out  of  the 
general  discontent  in  regard  to  the  proposed 
marriage  of  Mary  with  Philip  11.  of  Spain, 
there  was  a  plot  to  marry  Elizabeth  to  Oonr- 
tenay,  earl  of  Devonshire,  and  to  elevate  them 
to  the  throne.  Some  persons  even  resolved 
to  rcMst  the  Spanish  allianoe  by  arms.  Sir 
Thomas  Wyatt  undertook  to  raise  Kent,  and 
seemed  at  first  snooessftd,  but  soon  his  rebel- 
lion was  put  down,  and  some  of  the  rebels 
accused  Elizabeth  of  being  in  the  plot,  while 
there  were  other  cirenmstanoes  that  bore 
against  her.  A  royal  commission  was  sent 
to  remove  her  to  London,  which  was  done, 
though  she  was  very  ill.  She  was  lodged  at 
Whitehall,  Mary  refusing  to  see  her.  The  royal 
conncillors  were  divided,  SMue  being  in  favor 
of  her  eiecation,  while  others  were  more 
merciAd.  Finally  she  was  sent  to  the  tower, 
March  17,  1S64,  where  she  was  examined.  She 
was  forced  to  hear  mass.  Wyatt  exonerated  her 
on  the  scaffold  from  being  privy  to  bis  intended 
rebellion,  but  his  language  was  ambiguous,  and 
there  seemslittle  reason  to  doubt  her  complicity 
intbeplot.  Thesmbassadorof Charles V., anx- 
ious for  the  intereeta  of  Philip,  Mary's  intended 
husband,  warmly  urged  Elizabeth's  execution. 
Mary  would  not  listen  to  his  entreaties,  and 
soon  gave  orders  for  her  sister's  removal  from 
the  tower.  She  was  sent  to  Woodstock,  where 
she  remained  in  detention  for  some  time,  and 
professed  herself  a  Catholic.  Mary  was  married 
to  Philip  II.  in  July,  1664,  and  her  belief  that 
she  was  to  give  an  heir  to  the  crown  had  a 
good  effect  on  Elizabeth's  fortunes;  she  was 
now  taken  to  London,  had  an  interview  with  the 
queen,  and  appeared  publicly  at  court.  Though 
treated  with  much  respect,  she  was  not  made 
tree  until  some  months  later,  when  she  was 
allowed  to  reside  at  Hatfield,  bnt  with  a  sort 
(tf  keeper  in  her  household.    She  was  visited 
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bf  tbe  qneeu,  and  went  beraelf  to  oonrt  TUe 
object  of  many  plots,  her  life  continued  to  be 
nDpleSMDt,  and  at  one  time  she  thotigbt  of 
flTing  to  Frftooe.  OvertwaB  of  marriage  were 
made  to  her  from  varioDB  •jDorters,  bat  ehe 
would  not  listen  to  them.  Philip,  who  now 
treated  her  with  muked  friendship,  on.  politic 

g-onnda,  was  anxious  that  she  should  marrf 
bilibeii  of  Savo^,  bat  all  his  endeavors  were 
frnitleu,  and  ho  oonld  not  provail  upon  hia  wife 
to  coerce  her  aster's  inclinations.  The  sisters 
were  on  good  terms  dnring  the  last  montlis  of 
Uary's  life.  The  qneen,  antdcipatjng  her  hus- 
band's reqnest,  declared  Elizal>eth  her  sooces- 
eor  shortly  before  her  death,  exaotiiig,  how- 
ever, a  profesncn  of  adherence  to  the  old  rell- 
fflon.  Affecting  to  feel  hurt  that  her  Cathol- 
icism shonld  be  donbted,  the  princess  "prayed 
God  that  the  earth  might  open  and  swallow  her 
alive  if  she  were  not  a  troe  Roman  Oatholio." 
She  declared  that  she  prajed  to  the  Virgin, 
ftnd  on  the  daj  before  she  became  qaeen  the 
Bpaoish  smbsBsador  wrote  to  his  master  that 
she  had  told  him  that  she  acknowledged  the 
real  presence  in  the  sacrament.  Mary  died 
Nov.  17,  1569,  and  Elisabeth  ascended  the 
throne  without  opposition.  Cecil  was  appoint- 
ed her  principal  secretary  of  state,  and  Nicholas 
Bacon  lord  keeper.  The  queen  continaed  to 
conform  to  the  Catbolio  worship  until  Christ- 
mas morning,  when  she  took  the  Snal  step  that 
placed  her  at  tbe  head  of  the  Protestant  world, 
bf  refusing  to  hear  mass  in  the  rojal  ohapeL 
Other  changes  were  made,  bat  her  coronation 
was  according  to  the  forms  of  Catholicism. 
She  sent  friendly  messages  to  Protestant  sov- 
ereigns, and  directed  ber  minister  at  Rome  to 
assure  Paal  lY.  that  no  violence  shonld  be 
done  to  the  consciences  of  EnglisbmeD;  but 
the  pontiff  made  qd\j  shup  comments  on  the 
message,  declared  that  she  was  not  legitimate, 
andreqniredhertosabmit  her  claim,  as  against 
that  of  Hary  Btaart,  to  his  arbitration.  She 
recalled  her  minister,  whom  the  pope  frighten- 
ed into  staying  at  Rome  nnder  the  threat  of 
exoommanication.  A  bnll  was  issued  against 
Elizabeth  soon  after,  bnt  she  was  not  expressly 
named  in  it.  The  religious  change  went  on, 
thoogb  Elizabeth  was  averse  to  innovations, 
and  would  have  preferred  to  proceed  so  slowly 
as  to  have  virtually  k^t  things  in  the  state 
she  had  foood  them.  Catholic  and  Protestant 
■ervices  were  strangely  mixed  np  in  her  public 
worship;  but  this  could  not  last,  and  18  bish- 
ops were  deprived  of  their  sees  by  parliament 
for  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  sapremacy. 
Tbe  church  of  England  was  restored,  and  the 
use  of  tbe  Bible  in  English  was  legalized. 
Philip  of  Spun  sought  her  hand,  and  wrote  to 
ber  often;  but  thongh  she  was  anxioas  not  to 
offend  him,  England  being  in  a  very  depressed 
state,  she  would  not  accept  the  offer.  By  tbe 
treaty  of  Oateau-OamhrWs  (April,  165B)  peace 
was  restored,  France  agreeing  to  give  up  Calais 
in  eight  years.  Six  months  after  her  accession 
the  OathoUc  service  was  finally  discontinned 


in  Elizabeth's  private  dimieL  At  first  ahe 
woold  not  take  the  title  of  head  of  the  chnrch, 
assuming  that  of  its  governess;  bat  at  a  later 

Eeriod  die  asserted  ber  sapresaay  arbitnuily. 
a  France  tbe  English  throne  was  claimed  for 
]tary,  queen  of  Bcx>ts ;  a  foijlish  pretension, 
destined  to  have  bloody  consequences.  Eliza- 
beth early  began  to  interfere  with  Bcotob  af- 
fairs, and  tbe  party  of  the  reformation  was  en- 
abled to  triumph  there  through  her  aid.  PM>e 
Pius  lY.  songht  to  win  Qie  queen  bock  to  tne 
church  of  Rome,  bat  ansucceBsfully.  6be  re- 
stored the  currency  to  sterling  value  in  1660,  a 
reform  that  did  much  to  promote  the  pros- 
perity of  ber  subjects.  Aid  in  money,  arms, 
and  men  was  sent  to  tbe  French  Huguenots, 
and  secret  assistance  to  the  Protestants  of 
Flanders.  When  the  queen  of  Scots  sought  a 
safe  psssage  from  Fnmce  to  Scotland,  Eliza- 
beth refused  bar  request,  and  it  is  believed  that 
she  endeavored  to  seize  her  person.  In  1563 
parliament  entreated  the  queen  to  marry,  tba 
question  of  the  succession  being  one  of  much 
interest  to  all  classes  of  her  subjects,  who  wera 
not  yet  free  from  the  terror  caused  hy  the  wars 
of  the  roses.  Candidates  for  her  hand  contiD- 
ned  to  spring  np  at  home  and  abroad.  Tbe 
most  prominent  Englishman  who  aspired  to 
tbe  honor  was  Henry  Fitzalan,  IStb  and  last 
earl  of  Arundel  of  that  name.  Though  she 
was  entreated  to  acknowledge  Usry  Stnart  aa 
her  heiress  presumptive,  she  woold  not  do  so, 
and  the  qnestion  was  left  open.  She  recom- 
mended Lord  Robert  Dudley  as  a  husband  to 
Mary  Stuart,  before  he  had  been  made  earl  of 
Leicester,  thongh  his  object  was  to  marry  her- 
self. She  was  offered  the  hand  of  Cbarles  IX. 
of  France,  bnt  though  pleased  with  the  offer 
she  would  not  accept  It  Another  suitor  of 
the  highest  rank  was  the  archduke  Charles,  son 
of  the  German  emperor.  Leicester  approved 
of  this  match.  The  fortunes  of  this  new  noble 
were  rapidly  riang,  and  though  he  and  the 
queen  occasionally  fell  out,  they  were  booq 
reconciled,  and  to  his  increased  gain.  Their 
intimacy  began  early,  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth's 
adversity,  and  lasted  nntil  the  earl's  death, 
causing  scandalous  stories  to  obtain  currency. 
Her  marriage  with  the  &vorite  was  expected 
daily.  The  marriage  of  Daridey  and  Mary  Stu- 
art annoyed  her;  and  the  birth  of  a  son  from 
that  union  caused  alarm  in  England,  as  show- 
ing tbat  the  crown  might  pass  to  a  Catholic- 
Parliament  being  enmmonod  in  October,  1660, 
one  of  tbe  first  acts  of  the  commons  was  to  vote 
that  the  bill  for  supplies  should  be  accompa- 
nied by  one  for  the  settlement  of  the  snccca- 
sion ;  for  this  Elizabeth  hotly  rebuked  them. 
Even  Leicester,  whose  schemes  had  been  trav- 
ersed by  CeciL  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
opposition  on  tnis  occasion.  In  November  she 
was  waited  upon  by  a  deputation  from  both 
houses,  and  entreated  to  marry  or  to  name  a 
successor.  She  endeavored  to  reason  them  ont 
of  their  obstJnacy,  end  as  to  tlie  sncceamon,  she 
sud,  they  should  have  the  benefit  of  her  pray- 
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en.  Th«  oomntons  were  ■tobborn,  but  tLe  dis- 
pute was  oompromised,  the  qneen  taking  half 
tbemone;  without  tukmiDghersnccessor.  The 
murder  of  D&mle.r  led  to  the  overthrow  of 
Vtrj  Stnort,  and  to  her  flight  to  England  the 
nest  7ear  (May,  1068),  when  ahe  was  made 
EHzabeth's  prisoner.  Mary  robniitted  her  case 
to  be  tried  by  £n^h  oonuoiBaitmeni.  Berions 
intenuil  tronbles  now  began,  and  those  ^m 
withont  aaaomed  a  oritioal  eharaotar.  Ilie  asy- 
lum England  afforded  to  titose  who  fled  from 
peTseontion  in  Flanders  ofibnded  Spain.  The 
English  flag  was  insnlted  in  the  gidf  of  Mex- 
ico, and  the  English  minister  at  Madrid  bad- 
ly treated.  The  qneen  retaliated  by  seinng 
treasare  fonnd  in  Spanish  Teasels  which  had 
taken  reftige  in  Engl^Hh  porta;  and  when  Alva 
laid  an  embargo  on  Englishmen  and  their  prop- 
erty, she  arrested  all  the  Spaniards  in  Eng- 
land, not  even  excepting  the  ambassador.  She 
correaponded  direotly  with  Philip  11,,  bat  that 
monarcb  t«ak  a  high  tone,  and  threatened 
war.  The  doke  of  Norfolk  had  beocnne  at- 
tached to  Mary  Stnart,  and  Elizabeth  bade  him 
be  on  bis  g^rd.  He  was  arrested  and  im- 
prisoned. The  great  northern  rebellion  broke 
oat  (15^9},  headed  by  the  Catholic  earls  of 
Westmoreland  and  Northumberland,  but  was 
rigidly  crashed  by  the  earl  of  Bossei,  and  800 
of  tho  rebels  were  execnted.  In  1C70  the 
qneen  was  ezcommnnicated  by  Pope  Pins  V., 
and  a  copy  of  the  boll  wae  fastened  on  the 
gate  of  the  episoopal  palace  of  London  by  a 
Catholic  named  Felton,  who  was  pnt  to  the 
rack  and  ezeonted.  After  the  foilare  of  another 
attempt  to  bring  abont  a  marriage  between  the 
qneen  and  the  arohdnke  Oharlea,  it  was  pro- 
posed that  she  shonldmarry  thednkeof  Ai^on,' 
sfterward  Henry  III.  of  France,  and  last  of  the 
Yalois.  When  the  oonncil  was  informed  of  this, 
one  of  them  obserred  that  the  doke  was  rather 
yonng  for  the  queen  (Ai^on  was  90  years  old, 
Eliiabcth  if),  which  enraged  her.  In  this,  as 
in  sll  her  negotiations  of  a  similar  character, 
she  does  not  seem  to  hare  been  sinoere;  bot 
it  was  always  a  source  of  anger  when  any 
one  of  her  snltors  saw  fit  to  marry  some  other 
ladr.  Oecil  was  now  created  Lord  Bnrleigb, 
ana  mode  lord  high  treasurer,  snd  Sir  Thomas 
Smith  principal  secretary  of  state.  Hatton 
now  began  to  attract  attention,  being  high  in 
the  queen's  favor  becanse  of  his  personal  ao- 
complishments  and  beaoty ;  and  her  reputation 
haa  been  assailed  on  occonst  of  her  fondness 
for  him.  For  his  good  she  despoiled  the  bishop 
of  Ely  of  mnoh  church  property,  and  wrote 
bim  a  truculent  epistle  in  three  linea.  The 
French  marriage  project  halting,  Anjon's  mo- 
ther proposed  his  yonnger  brother  AJeopon  in 
hta  place,  who  was  Elizabeth's  junior  by  22 
years,  and  as  agly  in  personasbe  was  morally 
depraved.  Subsequently  the  negotiation  with 
AiJoD  was  reaamed.  The  emperor  Maiiniilian 
H.  offered  the  hand  of  his  son  Rudolph  to  the 

Sneen,  who  was  more  than  old  enough  to  be 
is  mother,    Henry  of  Nararre  wasalsoplaoed 
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at  her  AsposaL  She  fevored  Aqjon  moat,  hut 
finally  rqect«d  him,  ostenribly  on  religions 
grounds.  Philip  11.  was  now  engaged  in  a 
plan  involving  the  assassination  of  Elizabeth, 
with  which  Norfolk  and  Hary  Stnart  had  some 
connection.  It  was  discovered,  and  Norfolk 
was  executed.  The  Alencon  marriage  project 
was  now  resumed.  Parliament  psased  a  bill 
to  put  Mary  Stnart  to  death,  but  Elizabeth 
would  not  give  her  consent  to  it  Meantime, 
In  1ST2  occurred  the  St.  Bartholomew  mas- 
sacre, which  made  the  English  clamorous  for 
the  death  of  Mary,  Elizabeth  would  not  lU- 
rectiy  consent  to  this ;  but  ahe  agreed  to  a  j)r<>- 
jeotfor  giving  Mary  up  to  her  Scottish  subjeote, 
who  it  was  understood  would  at  once  put  her 
to  death.  In  I67G  the  Dutch  offered  their  gov- 
ernment to  Elizabeth,  whom  they  respected  as 
descended  from  Phllippa  of  Eainaut.  She  did 
not  at  first  help  them,  and  it  waa  not  till  1578 
that  she  agreed  to  aid  them  with  money  and 
men,  on  oonditdons  by  which  she  coald  not 
lose  anything.  Ireland  gave  her  great  trouble, 
and  the  contest  which  was  waged  there  by 
Lord  Mountjjoy  was  called  by  the  Irish  "the 
hag's  war,"  in  derision  of  the  queen.  Oon- 
sparacies  began  to  mnltiply  around  her,  natural- 
ly having  liaij  Stuart  for  their  central  figure. 
The  Jeanita  were  conspicuous  in  these  plots,  in 
one  of  which  the  Spanish  minister  Mendoza 
was  implicat«d,  and  forced  to  leave  the  coun- 
try.   Many  persons  were  executed  and  others 


death,  and  died  in  the  tower  after  a  long  im- 
prisonment. An  Bssooialion  to  protect  the 
queen  against  "popish  conapir^rs "  waa 
formed  by  Leicester,  and  was  converted  into  a 
statute  by  parliament,  which  actually  prepared 
the  way  for  the  murder  of  Mary  Stuart,  snonld 
Elizabeth  be  asssssinated  in  her  name.  The 
discovery  of  a  conspiracy,  in  which  AntJiony 
Babiogton  was  a  leading  actor,  which  aimed 
at  the  simaltaneons  assassination  of  Elizabeth 
and  the  liberatdon  of  Mary,  proved  fatal  to  the 
latter.  Her  trial  has  been  the  snbject  of  bitter 
discuBHon.  She  was  convicted  of  oompHcity 
in  the  conspiracy,  and  was  executed  at  Fother- 
ingay,  Feb.  8, 1S87.  Elizabeth  professed  great 
grief  and  anger  at  her  eiecnticn.    It  is  now 

Sretty  well  established  that  her  rignatnre  to 
[ary's  death  warrant  was  a  forgery,  and  it  ia 
beyond  doubt  that  it  was  sent  to  Fotherin- 
gay  castle  without  her  knowledge  or  sanction. 
Bnrleigh  was  the  sender  of  it,  and  the  forgery 
is  supposed  to  have  been  perpetrated  by  the 
order  or  nnder  the  direction  of  Wolsingham. 
Angry  as  she  was,  Elizabeth  dared  to  punish 
no  one  but  the  secretary  Davison,  who  was 
only  a  tool  of  the  higher  ministers;  for  not 
only  bad  foreign  affslrs  aasomed  a  serious  as- 
pect, but  the  killing  of  Mary  was  nnqnestiona- 
bly  a  popular  act  with  the  ruling  classes  and 
party.  The  Scoteh  people  were  enraged,  and 
gladly  would  have  assailed  their  old  enemy; 
bnt  nothing  was  done.   The  oondition  of  Franoe 
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left  no  room  for  fear  on  that  aide;  bat  the 
pope  and  the  king  of  Spain  were  aodve  ene- 
mies. Bixtas  Y.  Huathematized  Elizabeth,  and 
Erodaimed  a  cmaade  agoinet  her.  Philip  II. 
id  claim  to  the  English  crown,  an  legitiinate 
heir  of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  in  virtue  of  his 
descent  from  two  daughters  of  John  of  Gaunt, 
who  had  been  qneens  of  Portagal  and  Castile. 
Be  made  open  preparations  to  enforce  this 
chum,  and  the  pope  promised  large  conditional 
aid.  Meantime,  Drt^e  ravaged  the  coasts  of 
Spain,  prejed  on  her  commerce,  and  made  a 
SDCcesBfol  attack  on  the  shipping  in  the  harbor 
of  Oadiz,  The  English  were  not  backward  in 
preparing  to  meet  Philip's  attack.  All  parties, 
Oauiolics  and  Paritane,  as  well  as  the  rest  of 
the  people,  showed  a  patriotio  spirit.  A  fleet 
of  180  uil  was  got  read^  commanded  b7  Lord 
Howard  of  Efflo^iam,  Drake,  Frobisher,  and 
Hawkins.  Two  arraiea  were  raised,  nnmber- 
ing  OTer  60,000  men.  The  Spanish  armada 
a^ed  Maj-  29,  1SS8,  bnt  a  storm  compelled  it 
to  return  ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  end  of  Jul; 
that  the  two  fleets  met  and  Joined  battle  near 
the  English  coast  After  a  series  of  actions 
that  lasted  several  days  the  Spaniards  were  ut- 
terly  routed,  the  elements  greatl;  assistiiig  the 
English,  whose  commanders  had  been  serioos- 
I7  hampered  b^  the  indecision,  perverseness, 
and  avarice  of  the  qneen,  who  woold  not  snp- 
plj  them  with  provisions  or  ammnnition  in  any- 
thing like  sufficient  qnantitiea.  The  conntrj 
was  thusdelivered  from  present  fear  of  invasion. 
In  IGBB  an  expedition  was  sent  to  effect  the 
liberation  of  Fortngal;  bnt  tliongh  the  arm}' 
was  landed  and  marched  to  the  anhnrbs  of 
Lisbon,  the  nndertoking  ngnaJly  fuled.  Aid 
in  men  and  monej  was  sent  to  Henry  IV.  of 
Prance,  then  oontending  with  Spun  and  the 
leagne,  in  1690-'91.  A  parliament  met  in  1598, 
and  the  commons  aft«r  some  contention  with 
her  submitted  to  Iho  sovereign.  The  decision 
of  Henry  IV.  to  abandon  the  Protestant  feXth 
BDDoyed  Elicaboth,  and  she  sought  to  influence 
his  mind  to  remain  firm,  hot  ineffectually.  A 
plot  to  poison  her  was  detected,  and  her  phy- 
sician, Roderigo  Lopez,  a  Spaniard  of  Jewish 
extraction,  who  had  been  in  ber  service  for 
some  years,  was  executed  for  his  part  in  it 
Religions  persecutions  were  now  common,  and 
several  noted  Puritans  were  pnt  to  death.  The 
war  with  Spain  was  carried  on  with  vigor,  and 
Cadiz  was  taken  in  1596,  by  a  fleet  and  army 
commanded  by  Howard  of  Effingham  and  Es- 
sex. The  latter  was  now  the  principal  subject 
in  England,  bnt  the  inflrmities  of  nis  temper 
j>revented  him  from  profiting  fully  by  his  posi- 
tion and  the  queen's  regard.  The  court  was 
ftill  of  intrigues,  and  Essex,  the  most  generous 
and  imprudent  of  men,  was  the  victim  of  all 
who  chose  to  play  upon  him.  Philip  11.  hav- 
ing formed  a  plan  to  place  his  daughter  on  the 
English  throne.  Esses  was  sent  to  assail  the 
Spaniards  at  home  and  on  the  ocean.  He  oo- 
oomplished  nothing,  which  offended  the  qneen ;  , 
bnt  he  soon  recovered  her  &vor,  and  was  en- ; 


abled  to  beard  Bnrieigh,  imti]  the  latter  dis- 
covered that  he  was  in  correspondence  witli 
the  king  of  Scotland.  Henry  iV.,  having  re- 
solved npon  peace  with  Spain,  to  the  anger  of 
Elizabeth,  offered  to  mediate  a  general  peace. 
Burleigh  Cavored  this,  and  Essex  took  the  other 
side.  In  a  consultation  on  Irish  ^airs,  in  the 
royal  closet,  Essex  tnmed  his  back  oontemptn- 
ously  00  the  queen,  who  struck  him  on  the 
head,  and  told  him  to  "go  ond  be  banged!  " 
After  a  display  of  rashness  and  temper  the  earl 
left  the  presence.  While  efforts  for  a  recoD- 
oiliation  were  making,  Burleigh  died,  Aug.  4, 
1696.  Six  weeks  later  died  Philip  II.  Essex 
returned  to  court,  and  shortly  after  was  ap- 
pointed lord  depoty  of  Ireland,  which  was  in 
a  miserable  state.  The  office  was  g^reu  leas  in 
love  than  in  anger,  and  was  the  gift  of  enemies. 
A  politician  rather  than  a  statemnao,  and  a 
knight  rather  than  a  soldier,  Essex  failed  en- 
tirely in  Ireland,  whence  he  retnined  without 
pennisaion  and  entered  npon  a  reckless  conrae 
of  action  that  ended  in  his  death  on  the  scaf- 
fold in  leoi.  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  a  son  of  Bur- 
leigh, was  now  Elizabeth's  most  powerful  min- 
ister, and  he  was  in  correapondence  with  the 
king  of  Scotland.  The  qneen  sought  to  have 
Henry  IV.  visit  her  at  Dover,  he  being  at  Ok- 
luB,  but  he  contented  himaelf  with  sending  IL 
de  Rosny,  later  the  duke  de  Bnlly,  aa  his  am- 
bassador. Their  interviews  were  interesting, 
and  in  the  first  shd  spoke  of  the  king  of  Scot- 
land aa  her  snooeaaor.  who,  ahe  said,  wonld  be 
king  of  Great  Britam.  Thia  title  ori^ated 
with  her.  Another  embassy  was  sent  to  Eng- 
land by  Henry,  and  was  weU  received.  Eliia- 
beth'slast  parliament  met  in  October,  1601.  It 
-made  great  cn>poaition  to  the  oppressive  mo- 
nopolies she  had  granted,  and  she  gracefully 
gave  way.  In  the  early  part  of  160S  (N.  8.) 
she  suffered  &om  a  complication  of  complaints, 
but  the  immediate  cause  of  her  death,  which 
took  place  at  Richmond,  was  a  cold.  She  was 
buried  April  26.  Her  reign  is  Jnatly  consider- 
ed one  of  the  most  important  England  boa 
known.  "The  Elizabethan  age"ia  one  of  the 
moat  brilliant  periods  of  English  history,  and 
the  numerous  statesmen,  soldiers,  scholars,  and 
other  intellectual  personages  who  then  existed, 
achieved  for  it  a  place  in  the  world's  annals 
that  has  never  been  surpassed. — The  leading 
events  in  the  life  of  Elizabeth  are  unques- 
tioned. Of  her  personal  character  various 
and  wholly  diverse  views  have  been  formed. 
Froude  at  the  close  of  his  elaborate  history 
thus  enms  up  hia  Judgment  respecting  her: 
"  Her  situation  from  the  very  first  was  ex- 
tremely trying.  Herunlucky,  itmaybealmost 
called  culpable,  attachment  to  Leicester  made 
marriage  unconquerably  distasteful  to  her,  and 
her  disappointment  gave  an  additional  twist  to 
her  natural  eccentridties.  Circmnstancoa  more 
than  choice  threw  her  origmally  on  the  nde  of 
the  reformation.  She  found  herself  compelled 
against  her  will  to  become  the  patron  of  here- 
tics and  rebels,  in  whose  objects  she  had  no 
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interest,  and  in  whose  tfa«o]<^  the  had  do 
belief.  She  resented  tbe  neceaaitj  while  she 
Babmitt«d  to  it,  and  her  Tacillstions  are  ez- 
plained  bj  the  reluctance  with  which  each 
BDoceBsive  step  was  forced  upon  her,  on  a  road 
which  she  detested.  Her  keenness  of  insight 
was  not  combined  with  any  profound  concern 
for  Mrions  things.  She  wa«  withoat  tbe  in- 
telleotaal  emotions  which  give  hnman  charac- 
ter ite  oonsistfliio;  and  power.  One  moral 
rlit;  she  possessed  in  an  eminent  decree : 
was  SDpremelj' brave.  ForSO  jearsshewas 
perpetnall;'  a  aurk  for  assassination,  and  her 
spirits  were  never  nffeet«d,  and  she  was  never 
Mghtened  into  cruelty.  She  bad  a  proper 
contempt  also  for  idle  Inznrj  and  indnlgenoe. 
She  lived  simply,  worked  hard,  and  ruled  her 
hoasehold  with  ri^d  economy.  But  ber  vani- 
ty was  as  insatiate  as  it  was  commonplace.  So 
flattery  was  too  tawdry  to  And  a  welcome  with 
her ;  and  as  she  had  no  repugnance  to  fklse 
words  in  others,  she  was  equally  liberal  of 
tbem  herself.  Her  entire  nature  was  satura- 
ted with  artifice.  Except  when  speaking  some 
roond  untruth,  she  could  never  he  simple. 
Obligations  of  bonor  were  not  only  occasion- 
ally forgotten  by  her.  bat  she  did  not  even 
seem  to  understand  wbat  honor  meant.  Vain 
as  she  was  of  her  own  sagacity,  she  never 
modified  a  coarse  recommended  to  her  by 
Bnrghley  without  iqjnry  both  to  the  realm  and 
to  herself.  She  never  chose  an  opposite  course 
without  plnnging  into  embarrsssmenta,  from 
which  his  sldil  and  Wolsiugham's  were  barely 
able  to  extricate  her.  Tbe  great  resultsof  her 
reign  were  the  taits  of  a  policy  wbicb  were 
not  ber  own,  and  which  she  starved  and  mn- 
tilated  when  energy  and  completeness  were 
needed.  That  she  pushed  no  qneatton  to  ex- 
tremities has  been  interpreted  by  tbe  result 
into  wisdom.  She  gunea  time  by  it,  and  her 
hardest  problems  were  those  whidi  time  alone 
conld  resolve  satisfactorily.  Bhe  wished  only 
to  reign  in  qniet  till  ber  death,  and  was  con- 
tented to  leave  tbe  next  generation  to  settle  its 
own  difficulties.  Mercy  was  the  quality  with 
which  she  was  the  most  eager  to  be  credited. 
Her  tenderness  toward  conspirators  was  as  re- 
markable as  it  was  hitherto  unexampled.  Un- 
like her  father,  who  ever  struck  tbe  leaders 
and  spared  the  followers,  Elizabeth  conld  rare- 
ly bring  herself  to  sign  the  death  warrant  of  a 
nobleman ;  yet  withoat  companction  she  conld 
order  Yorkshire  peasants  to  be  hnug  in  scores 
by  martial  law.  She  waa  remorseless  when 
she  ought  to  have  been  most  forbearing,  and 
lenient  when  she  ought  to  have  been  stern; 
and  she  owed  her  safety  and  her  success  to  tbe 
incapacity  and  the  divisions  of  her  enemies, 
rather  than. to  wisdom  and  to  resolution  of  her 

ELI^ARBIH,  queen  of  Spain,  bom  at  Fon- 
taineblean,  Kov.  22, 1002,  died  in  Madrid,  Oct. 
6,  1844,  She  was  tbe  daughter  of  Henry  IV. 
of  France  and  Maris  de'  Medici,  and  was  mar- 
ried to  Philip,  infante  of  Spain,  Oct  18,  1616. 


Phili}^  having  in  1621  moceeded  to  the  crown 
as  Philip  IV.,  snrrendered  the  administration 
to  the  count  of  Olivarez,  and  gave  himself  up 
to  pleaaure,  Elizabeth  made  vain  efforts  to 
rouse  him  from  his  supineness,  and  to  counter- 
act the  ruinous  policy  of  bis  minister.  In 
1640,  when  Oatalonia  revolted,  when  Portugal 
separated  from  Spain,  and  French  armies  co- 
operated with  the  rebels,  the  queen  appealed 
in  person  to  the  Castilians,  and  succeeded 
within  a  few  weeks  in  raising  an  army  of 
60,000  men.  Then,  proceeding  to  the  king's 
pleaaure  bouse  of  Buen  Retiro,  and  holding 
her  son  by  the  hand,  "Sir,"  said  she,  "this 
boy,  our  only  son,  is  doomed  to  be  the  poorest 
gentleman  in  Enrope,  if  your  migesty  does  not 
forthwith  dismiss  a  minister  who  has  bron^t 
Spain  to  the  verge  of  min."  Olivarez  waa 
thereupon  exiled,  and  Philip  roused  to  momen- 
tary energy.  Ebzabeth  broke  off  all  relatione 
with  her  own  family,  now  become  the  worst 
enemies  of  Spain,  and  took  into  her  own  hands 
tbe  administrstion  of  the  kingdom,  while  Pbilip 
at  the  head  of  his  armies  vainly  endeavored 
to  retrieve  bis  fortnuea.  She  displayed  equal 
wisdom  and  patriotism  in  ber  management  of 
public  affairs,  allayed  party  strifes  by  her  elo- 
quent appeals,  and  set  the  example  of  genet- 
omty  by  sacrificing  ber  jewels,  end  reducing 
her  household  expenses  to  the  lowest  figure. 
Her  death  was  monmed  as  a  national  calamity. 

HJZiBGin  (iUsabetk  PfeUtp]riM  Haite  Hiltae), 
modame,  called  Elizabeth  of  France,  a  French 
princess,  sister  of  Louis  SVI.,  bom  in  Ver- 
sailles, May  E,  1T64,  guillotined  in  Paris,  May 
10, 1794.  At  an  early  age  she  distiugnished  her- 
self by  charity  and  a  taste  for  study,  especially 
of  botany.  When  the  revolution  broke  out^ 
she  shared  ber  broUier's  trials  and  misfortones, 
evincing  in  all  circnmBtonces  unfaltering  firm- 
ness, courage,  and  sweetness  of  temper.  On 
Oct.  6,  1789,  she  ancoeeded  in  preserving  the 
lives  of  several  of  the  royal  body  guard,  threat- 
ened by  the  toforiated  mob ;  in  June,  1701,  she 
accompanied  her  brother  to  Varennes,  and  sus- 
tained his  spirit  in  their  dangerous  journey 
back  to  Paris ;  on  June  20,  17B2,  when  the 
popniace  broke  into  the  Tuileries,  her  life  waa 
in  danger  from  being  mistaken  for  tbe  queen: 
and  in  all  the  perils  of  that  period  she  retained 
ber  wonted  composure,  and  thought  only  of 
the  safety  of  her  brother  and  his  family.  She 
was  incarcerated  with  them  in  tbe  Temple,  but 
was  separated  &om  the  king  on  hh  trial  before 
the  convention,  and  afterward  from  tbe  qneen 
and  tbe  dauphin;  and  finally,  although  nothing 
could  be  adduced  against  ber  except  ber  devo- 
tion to  her  brother,  was  sentenced  to  death  by 
the  revolutionary  tribunal.  She  met  her  fate 
with  the  patience  and  intrepidity  which  had 
marked  all  her  life. 

aJZiXeiB,  Salat,  called  Elizabeth  of  Hun- 
gary, landgravine  of  Thuringia,  dnnghter  of 
Andrew  II.,  icing  of  Hungary,  bcm  in  Presburg 
in  1807,  died  in  Marbui^,  Germany,  Nov.  19, 
12S1.    At  four  years  of  age  she  was  betrothed 
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to  Loais,  the  eldest  aaa  of  HenDum,  landgrave 
of  TfaaiiDgia,  and  according  to  the  cnatom  of 
the  age  wa«  tranaferred  to  tlie  hoosebold  of 
her  future  hnsband,  to  be  educated  for  her  ex- 
pected rank.  The  nuptials  were  celebrated 
when  she  had  reached  her  14th  year ;  and  con- 
tinuing the  religious  practices  for  which  she 
bad  earlr  been  remarkable,  she  enlisted  llie  ^d 
of  her  husband  in  the  charitable  works  which 
engrossed  her  time.  LodIh  Joined  the  siitb 
crusade,  bat  died  before  reaching  the  Holy 
Land,  and  his  death  at  once  changed  the  cir- 
oomstancee  of  the  Sandgravine.  Her  infant  son, 
Hermann,  was  declared  incapable  of  encceed- 
ing  to  his  father's  mle ;  a  partf  was  organized 
in  behalf  of  Henry,  brother  of  the  late  land- 
grave ;  the  castle  was  seized,  and  Elizabeth 
with  her  three  children  was  tamed  oat  of  her 
home  without  provisEon,  money,  or  a  change 
of  raiment.  After  living  some  time  in  great 
destitntion,  subsisting  now  b;  charity  and  now 
by  spinning,  she  was  sheltered  by  her  annt 
the  abbess  of  Kitzingen,  until  a  more  suitable 
asylum  was  fonud  in  a  castle  offered  for  her 
use  by  her  nncle  the  bishop  of  Bamberg.  At 
the  intercession  of  the  fHenda  of  the  deceased 
landgrave,  Henry  recalled  her  to  the  Wart- 
bnrg,  and  acknowledged  the  rights  of  her  son ; 
but  afterward,  in  order  to  live  in  religious 
seoluHion,  and  give  herself  wholly  to  works 
of  charity,  she  took  up  her  abode  at  Marburg 
in  Eewe,  where  she  q>ent  the  remaining 
three  years  of  her  life.  She  wore  beoeath 
her  garment  the  burdoth  of  St.  Francis, 
bonnd  herself  to  obey  the  orders  of  her  confes- 
sor, dismissed  her  favorite  maids  when  she 
fonnd  herself  loving  them  too  well,  devoted 
her  liberal  allowance  entirely  to  the  poor,  and 
supported  herself  by  spinning ;  she  ministered 
to  the  most  loathsome  diseases,  and  even  re- 
ceived lepers  into  her  honse.  Her  confessor, 
Gonrod  the  legate,  in  compliance  with  her 
own  wishes,  subjected  her  to  unusual  penan- 
ces. She  was  buried  with  ^eat  pomp  in  the 
chapel  near  the  hospital  which  she  had  found- 
ed in  Marburg,  and  the  report  of  the  frequent 
miracles  wrought  at  her  tomb  indaced  Gregory 
IX.  in  128G  to  add  her  name  to  the  list  of 
saints.  Her  shrine  was  for  ages  one  of  the 
moat  famous  of  Europe,  and  the  altar  steps  be- 
fore It  are  worn  hollow  by  the  knees  of  pil- 
grims. Her  life  has  been  written  by  many 
authors,  Cntholic  and  Protestant,  in  many  lon- 
goases.  Ko  fewer  than  88  published  works  and 
18  MS8.  relating  her  story  are  catalogued  by 
Connt  de  Montalembert,  whose  bii^aphy  was 
translated  by  Mary  Hackett  fNew  York,  1864). 
The  best  Protestant  life  of  St.  Elizabeth  is  that 
of  Justi  (Zurich,  179T;  newed.,  Marburg,  1836). 
Her  husband  Ix>uis  IV.  was  also  canonized, 
and  their  lives  have  been  written  together  by 
Simon  (Frankfort,  1BS4). 

fUZiBGTH  CHIRLOTTB,  duchess  of  OrlBan^ 
bom  in  Heidelberg,  May  27,  IMS,  died  at  St 
Olond,  Deo.  8,  1722.  She  was  a  daughter  of 
ttie  elector  Cbarlea  Lonia  of  the  Palatinate,  and 
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so  homely  that  a  duke  of  Oonriand  who  had 
been  betrothed  to  her  reftised  to  marry  her. 
After  embracing  CaUtoliciim  she  became  tho 
second  wife  (Nov.  16,  1671}  of  Philip,  duke 
of  Orleans,  brother  of  Louis  XIV.  At  the 
French  cAurt  she  became  distinguished  for  her 
integrity  and  intellect,  as  well  as  for  her  blnnt- 
ness  and  eccentricity.  She  had  a  cordial 
hatred  for  Mme.  de  Maintenon,  and  opposed 
the  msrrisige  of  her  son  (the  future  r^ent) 
with  Mile,  de  Btois,  the  king's  natural  danghter. 
Saint-Simon  gives  an  amnring  aooonnt  t^  the 
energetic  manner  in  which  she  displayed  her 
feelings  on  the  occasion  by  slapping  her  srai  in 
the  foce  in  the  pteaence  of  the  whole  court. 
She  often  attended  Louis  XIV.  to  the  chase, 
and  the  king  enjoyed  her  wit  and  originality 
and  esteemed  her  tmthftil  character.  Her  pre- 
dilection for  the  German  language  and  litera- 
ture increased  the  intercoarse  of  Frencb  with 
German  scholars,  especially  with  Leibnitz,  one 
of  her  principal  favoritea  Her  claims  to  the 
Palatinate,  however,  proved  disastrous  for 
Oennany,  resulting  in  the  devastation  of  that 
country  by  the  armies  of  Louis  XIV.  (1088- 
'98).  She  wrote  variona  msmolrs,  which  have 
been  several  times  translated  and  published  in 
France.  Her  posthumous  tettera  were  also 
translated  into  Frencb  from  the  German,  and 
published  by  P.  O.  Bmnet  in  ISfiS ;  and  into 
English,  edited  by  Holland  [3  vols.,  London, 
1887-'72). 

BJZUEn  annnill,  queen  of  PruBua, 
bom  in  Bnmswick,  Nov.  S,  171B,  ^ed  Jan.  18, 
1797.  She  was  a  princess  of  Brunawick-Be- 
vem,  and  a  niece  of  the  empress  of  Geiniany, 
and  was  betrothed  to  the  future  Frederick  the 
Great,  March  10,  17S3.  Carlyle  describee  her 
as  being  at  that  time  "an  instpid,  flne-oom- 
plexioned  young  lady;"  and  Frederiok,  who 
was  compelled  to  mairy  her  by  his  father,  and 
who  was  much  opposed  to  the  matoh,  said  of 
her  in  his  letters  to  Grumkow :  "  She  is  not 
at  all  beautiful,  speaks  almost  nothing,  and  is 
given  to  pouting."  The  marriage  ceremony, 
however,  was  p>orformed  at  Potsdam,  June  12, 
1788;  and  Carlyle  saye  that,  "with  the  gay 
temper  of  16  and  her  native  loyalty  of  mind, 
she  seems  to  have  shaped  herself  sncceedvely 
to  the  prince's  taate,  and  growing  yearly  grace- 
filler  and  better-looking  was  an  omement  and 
pleasant  addition  to  his  existonce."  Frederick 
mode  generous  provision  for  her,  and  remarked 
in  his  will :  "  Daring  my  whole  reign  she  has 
never  ^ven  me  the  slightest  cause  of  dissatis- 
faction, and  her  high  moral  oharact«r  must  in- 
spire respect  and  love."  She  wroto  eeversl 
works  in  French. 

EUZmn  Cmr,  a  S.  E.  county  of  Vir^la. 
bordering  on  Ohea^>eake  bay  at  the  mouth  of 
James  river,  bounded  S.  by  Hampton  Roads, 
and  N.  by  Back  river;  area,  50  sq.  m.^  pop. 
in  1870,  8,808  of  whom  S,471  were  colored. 
It  was  one  of  the  eight  original  shires  into 
which  Virginia  was  divided  in  1884.  It  has  a 
fertile  soil,  suitable  &a  grain  and  potatoes. 
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The  ohief  prodnotionB  in  1870  were  10,830 
bnibels  of  wheat,  78,646  of  Indian  core,  6,717 
of  onto,  lSjpS4  of  Irish  and  16,879  of  sveet 
pototoee.  There  were  280  horses,  107  iddIbb 
tnd  asses,  416  miloh  oows,  24S  other  oattle, 
IMsheep,  and 2,iai  swine.    Oapital,  UamptoD. 

HIZiBEIB  CIT¥,  the  cooatj  seat  of  Paa- 
qnotank  co.,  North  OaroliniL,  on  Paaqnotanb 
nrer,  20  m.  from  ita  month,  and  40  m.  8.  of 
Norfolk,  Va. ;  pop.  in  1870,  980,  of  whom  431 
Tare  colored.  It  oommnnicates  with  Norfolk 
ij  means  of  the  river,  which  ia  navigable  bf 
tmall  vessels,  and  of  the  Dismal  Bwamp  oanal. 
llhu  considerable  trade,  ehieflj  in  lamber  and 
other  products  of  the  pine,  and  contains  a  floor 
mill,  tooT  saw  mills,  three  schools,  a  weekly 
newspaper,  and  several  ohnrohea.  Several  con- 
federate war  veeaels,  which  had  escaped  to  this 
pcHDt  after  the  ooonpation  of  Boanoke  idand 
b;  the  Union  forces,  were  oaptnred  or  de- 
stroyed hj  a  fleet  nnder  Oomraander  Rowan, 
Feb.  10, 1862. 

DiZlBEFB  FAUIiSE,  qneen  of  Spain,  bom 
Oct  3fi,  1S93,  died  in  17B6.  She  was  a  daogh- 
Cer  of  Edward  II.,  prince  of  Fanna,  and  of 
the  dnchess  Sophia  Dorothea  of  Nenbnrg. 
Her  ungainly  appearance  and  headstrong  dis- 
pontion  alienated  from  her  the  affections  of 
W  mother,  and  her  education  was  neglected ; 
bet  those  who  proposed  her  as  a  consort  to 
PhiUp  V.  in  the  nope  of  making  ber  their  tool 
were  greatly  disappointed.  The  king  of  Spain 
Ml  becoming  a  winower  in  1714  resigned  him- 
Hlf  to  the  goidance  of  the  Fraooh  princess  des 
Urgins,  the  favorite  of  his  late  beloved  qneen, 
and  deflred  to  follow  her  advice  in  the  ehoice 
of  a  second  wife.  The  princess  selected  Eliza- 
beth on  Boconnt  of  her  apparent  disqttalifica- 
tioQ  for  an  exalted  position,  and  she  was  mar- 
ried to  the  king  before  the  end  of  tbe  year. 
Bat  the  first  act  of  the  new  qneen  was  to 
eaiue  the  dismissal  of  the  princess,  and  she 
soon  gained  a  complete  mastery  over  her  weak- 
minded  husband  and  over  the  aS^rs  of  Spain. 
By  her  ambition  and  intrignes,  and  the  great 
Bobemes  of  her  minister.  Cardinal  Alberosi, 
Enrope  was  thrown  into  confusion.    Her  eldest 


.  9,  in  his  "  History  of  Frederick  the  Oreat," 
tharscteriz«B  her  as  "  a  termagant,  tenocions 
woman,  whose  ambitions  cnpidittea  were  not 
inferior  in  obstinacy  to  Kaiser  Karl's,  and 
proved  not  qnito  so  shadowy  as  his." 

OiURTH  UUHDS,  a  gronp  of  ISsmall  isl- 
ands, constituting  the  town  of  Gosnold,  Dnkes 
eo.,  Ua^s.,  lying  between  Vineyard  sonnd  on 
the  8.  E.  and  Buzzard's  bay  on  the  N.  W.,  and 
extending  abont  10  m.  8.  W.  from  Oap«  God, 
from  nbioh  they  are  separated  by  a  narrow 
channel  known  as  Wood's  Hole ;  pop.  in  18T0, 
M.  fhe  principal  isianda,  eommencmg  at  the 
north,  are  Naoshon,  abont  8  m.  long  by  1  to 
S  m.  wide;  Fasque,  abont  2  m.  long;  Nasha- 
*ena,  Bra.;  and  Onttyhunk,  Si  m. ;  they  are 
>eparated  from  each  oUier  by  narrow  channels. 
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They  were  discovered  in  May,  1  SOS,  by  Bartho- 
lomew Gosnold,  after  whom  the  townisnamed ; 
he  called  the  last  mentioned  island  Elizabeth,  in 
hfflior  of  the  qneen,  a  name  since  transferred 
to  the  group.    On  a  rooky  islet  sitoatdd  in  a 

fond  on  this  island  a  fort  and  storehonse  were 
nilt,  and  the  fonndations  of  the  first  colony 
in  Kew  England  were  lud.  Upon  the  retoru 
of  Gosnold,  abont  a  month  later,  tho  colonists 
refused  to  remain,  and  the  design  of  effecting 
a  settlement  was  abandoned.    Until  1864  the 

fronp  formed  a  part  of  the  town  of  Ohilmark. 
lie  isianda  are  noted  for  their  beanty,  have 
a  delightfnl  summer  climate,  and  afford  rare 
opportunities  for  flsbing.  On  the  E.  shore 
of  Naushon  is  Taqtanlin  cove,  a  harbor  mnofa 
frequented  by  wind-bound  vessels  on  the  pas- 
sage from  Boston  to  New  York.  This  island, 
which  is  well  wooded  and  oontains  an  abun- 
dance of  deer,  was  the  favorite  remdenoe,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  centnry,  of  James  Bowdoin, 
the  diplomatist,  who  had  here  a  fine  mansion 
fnmished  with  a  large  Ubrary,  philceophioal 
apparatus,  and  a  picture  gallery.  It  is  now 
the  property  of  a  Boston  genUeman,  who  haa 
here  his  snmmer  residence ;  and  it  is  mnch  re- 
sorted to  by  artists.  Pasqoe  and  Cuttyhnnk 
are  oocupied  by  New  York  olabs  for  boatii^ 
and  fishing  purposes.  Abont  S  m.  N.  and  W. 
of  Cnttyhonk  and  Nashawena  is  Penikese, 
comprising  about  100  acres,  formerly  owned 
and  oocnpied  as  a  sonimer  residence  by  John 
Anderson  of  New  York,  who  in  April,  1878, 
gave  the  island  with  the  buildings  and  flimi- 
ture  (reserving  the  right  of  remding  on  a  prom- 
onto^  of  about  15  acres  at  the  £.  extremity) 
to  Prof.  Agaasia  aa  a  nte  for  a  snmmer  sobotd 
of  nataral  history.  He  also  gave  to  the  insti' 
tntion  the  sum  of  (60,000  as  a  fnnd  for  ita 
maintenance.  The  school,  known  as  the  "  An- 
derson  School  of  Natural  History,"  was  opened 
in  the  summer  of  1S7G,  and  is  to  be  carried  on 
in  connection  with  the  musenm  of  comparative 
zoology  at  Oambridge. 

EUZIBEIB  PEnOTNi,  empress  of  Bussia, 
daoghter  of  Peter  the  Great  and  Catharine  I., 
bora  in  1709,  died  Jan.  5,  1762.  After  the 
death  of  her  parents,  her  nephew,  Peter  II. 
(1727-'80),  son  of  Alexis,  and  her  cousin  Anna 
Ivanovna  (1780-'40),  danghter  of  the  older 
brother  of  Peter  the  Great,  successively  oocn- 
pied the  throne  of  Russia,  for  which  she  show- 
ed tittle  desire,  the  pleasures  of  love,  as  she 
need  to  say,  b«ang  her  supreme  good.  Anna 
appointed  Ivan,  son  of  Anthony  Ulrich,  dnke 
of  Brunswick,  a  child  but  a  few  months  sld, 
heir  to  the  crown  nnder  the  tat«1aga  of  his 
mother  Anna,  and  thd  regency  of  Biron,  the  fa- 
vorite of  the  empress.  Thus  Elizabeth  was  for 
a'  third  time  excluded  from  the  throne  of  her 
fether,  bnt  even  her  freedom  was  now  menaced 
by  the  jealonsv  of  the  mother  of  the  in&nt  czar, 
who  wished  to  get  rid  both  of  the  regent  and 
the  princess,  and  advised  the  latter  to  take  the 
veil.  Under  these  oircnnistanoes  her  snigeon 
and  favorite,  Leatooq,  brought  about  a  con- 
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spiracy,  which  being  Beoonded  by  th«  favor  of 
tna  national  Hnsaian  party,  and  the  intriguea 
of  the  ambaaeadorof  Loais  XV.,  terminated  in 
a  military  ingnrrectJon,  the  overthrow  of  Anna 
and  Ivan,  and  the  proclamation  of  Elizabeth 
aa  empress  (December,  1741).  Anna  and  her 
husband,  as  well  as  many  other  victima,  were 
pnnUhed  by.con&iement,  and  the  yonng  prince 
was  imprisoned  in  the  fortreBSofSchlOHsetbarg, 
which  be  never  again  loft ;  while  the  saooaBsive 
favorites  of  Elizabeth,  like  herself  destitute  of 
character  and  talent,  ruled  the  court  and  Rna- 
sla.  Her  vanity  equoUod  her  gross  Benanality ; 
but,  though  sometimes  exceedingly  crnel  and 
barbarous,  she  often  showed  humanity,  and 
even  generoaity.  Sahsequently  some  abler 
Russians  obtained  the  management  of  afbirs, 
among  them  Rnmiantzef^  Bestuzhefi^  and  Yo- 
rontzoff.  Peter,  son  of  ber  deceasedelder  sister 
Anna,  duchess  of  Holstein-Gottorp,  was  ^>- 
pointed  heir  to  the  throne.  A  war  with  Bwe- 
don  was  sucooBsfally  condacted,  and  terminated 
in  the  peace  of  Abo  (1T4S).  A  plot  against  her 
was  deteot«d,  and  the  parties  implicated  were 
severely  punished.  An  army  sent  to  assist  the 
empress  Maria  Theresa  agdnst  Frederick  the 
Great  contributed  to  the  conclnuon  of  the 
peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  {1748).  Influenced 
by  Shuvaloff  and  BesCazheff  against  Fnissia, 
and  mortified  by  a  sarcasm  of  the  witty  Prus- 
sian king,  Elizabeth  allied  herself  against  him 
with  Austria  and  France  in  the  seven  years' 
war;  and  ber  armies,  nnder  Apraxin,  Fermor, 
Soltikoff,  and  Bnturlin,  coatribnted  not  a  lit- 
tle to  the  distresses  of  the  almost  isolated 
Pruaeian  monarch.  They  won  the  battles  of 
Gross-JAgenidorf  and  Ennersdorf,  took  Ool- 
bei^,  and  even  occupied  Berlin.  The  death 
of  tiie  empress  not  only  freed  Frederick  from 
a  dangeroufl  enemy,  but  also  promised  to  give 
him  in  her  successor,  Peter  III.,  an  ardent  sup- 


Erter.  The  licendoos  disorder  in  her  court 
ted  till  her  death.  Razumovski,  originally 
on  obsoore  Cossack,  successively  her  servant, 
ohamberlain,  and  field  marshal,  finally  became 
her  secret  hosband,  and  is  regarded  as  the 
£ither  of  three  of  her  children.  The  fonnding 
of  the  nnivermty  of  Moscow  and  of  the  academy 
of  fine  arts  at  St.  Petersburg  are  among  ber 
greatest  merits.  She  patronized  the  fine  arts, 
and  carried  on  a  oorrMpondence  with  Voltaire, 
fnmishiog  bim  with  materials  for  the  history 
of  her  father. 

QilZJIBIV  BTDABT,  queen  of  Bohemia,  bom 
in  the  palace  of  Falkland,  near  Edinburgh,  Ang. 
IS,'  1G60,  died  at  Leicester  honse,  London,  Feb. 
18,  lSe2.  She  was  a  daughter  of  James  I.  of 
England,  and  a  highly  accomplished  princess. 
She  had  many  suitors,  among  whom  the  most 
eminent  were  the  young  king  of  Spain,  Philip 
III.,  Charles  Emanuel  I.,  duke  of  Savoy,  and 
Frederick  Y.,  elector  palatine;  but  as  a  Prot- 
estant Frederick  was  preferred.  The  marriage 
was  celebrated  with  great  pomp  in  Whitehall 
chapel,  Feb.  14,  1618.  To  defray  part  of  the 
expenses  of  the  ceremonies  the  king  levied 
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new  taxes  to  the  extent  of  £20,500.  Tlie 
total  expense  amounted  to  about  £63,000,  ex- 
clusive of  the  bride's  portion  of  il40,0(X),  Her 
hnsband  was  the  head  of  the  Protestant  in- 
tereet  in  Germany,  and  when  in  1619  the  crown 
of  IJohemia  was  tendered  to  him  by  the  in- 
surgents, she  urged  his  acceptance  of  it,  with 
the  remark  that  he  should  not  have  married 
a  king's  daughter  if  he  had  sot  the  courage 
to  become  himself  a  king.  Her  entrance  into 
Prague  and  her  coronation  were  magnificent 
pageants,  but  her  sovereignty  soon  came  to  an 
end.  The  imperialist  forces  advanced  into 
Frederick's  hereditary  dominions  and  into  Bo- 
hemia, and  after  the  batUe  of  Prague  (Nov.  8, 
1620)  he  and  his  queen  were  compelled  to  See. 
A  refuge  was  offered  to  them  by  her  husbuid's 
uncle  Maurice  of  Nassau,  at  the  Hague,  where 
meet  of  her  childreu  were  bom.  One  of  her 
sons  was  Prince  Bt^ert,  so  well  known  in 
the  history  of  the  English  civil  wars.  &er 
youngest  child,  Sophia,  afterward  electresa  of 
Hanover,  and  ancestress  of  the  present  Eng- 
lish royal  family,  was  bom  in  1630,  soon  alter 
the  birth  of  her  nephew,  Charles  11.  Eliza- 
beth went  to  England  m  1660,  and  readed  for 
about  six  months  in  the  bouse  of  Lord  Craven, 
whose  acquaintance  she  made  after  the  death 
of  her  husband  (1GS2),  and  with  whom  die 
lived  on  terms  of  the  greatest  intimacy.  Her 
ciiarms  are  celebrated  by  Sir  Henry  Wotton, 
in  his  famous  lines  beginning,  "  You  meaner 
beauties  of  the  night." 

EUZiBETH  OF  TiLOIS,  or  IsaMla,  queen  of 
Spain,  bom  at  Fontainebleau,  April  13,  l&4d, 
died  in  Madrid,  Oct.  8,  1668.  She  was  a 
daughter  of  Henry  II.  and  Catharine  de'  Me- 
dici. By  a  treaty  concluded  at  Angers  in  1G51 
she  was  betrothed  to  Edward  YI.  of  England, 
but  the  marriage  was  prevented  by  his  prema- 
ture death.  By  thepreliminaries  of  the  treaty 
of  peace  of  Gateau- CambrSsis,  her  hand  was  as- 
signed to  Don  Carlos,  infanta  of  Spain.  The 
treaty  was  ratified  April  S,  16S9;  but  the  fa- 
ther of  Don  Carlos,  Philip  II.,  being  left  a 
widower  by  the  death  of  his  wife.  Queen 
Mary  of  England,  and  fascinated  by  a  portrait 
which  he  hod  seen  of  the  French  princess,  sub- 
stituted himself  for  his  son.  After  a  wedding 
by  proxy  celebrated  at  Paris  in  June,  she  was 
united  to  Philip  in  February,  1560,  the  mar- 
riage ceremony  being  performed  with  great 
splendor  at  Toledo,  Just  before  her  death  she 
was  delivered  of  a  daughter,  who  lived  only  to 
be  baptized  and  was  buried  in  the  same  coffin 
with  her  mother,  Romantic  accounts  have 
been  ^ven  of  the  relations  between  Elizabeth 
and  Carlos,  but  Prescott  in  his  "History  of  the 
Beigu  of  Philip  II."  proves  their  groundlesBoess. 
Q.K,  a  name  properly  applied  to  the  oloine 
diviuon  of  the  deer  of  the  snowy  regions,  oon- 
stituting  tlie  genus  ale^t  or  ale»  (U.  Smith).  In 
I  this  genus  the  muzzle  is  very  broad,  and  cov- 
,  ered  with  hair,  except  a  smalt  bare  spot  in 
front  of  the  nostrils ;  tiie  upper  lip  is  4  in. 
I  longer  than  the  lower,  and  answers  for  pre- 
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hendle  parooees ;  the  neck  ia  thick  and  'short, 
end  the  throat  somewhat  numed  in  both 
seies;  tbe  hair  is  coarse,  thick,  and  brittle; 
the  hind  legs  have  the  taFt  of  hair  rather 
above  the  middle  of  the  rnetatarsns ;  the 
horna  in  the  males  are  broad  and  palmated; 
the  t^l  ia  short.  The  nose  cavitj  in  the  sknll 
is  very  large,  reaching  poBteriorlytoalineovw 
tbe  front  of  the  molars;  the  long  intermaiil- 
liiries  do  not  reach  to  the  very  short  nasala. 
The  homa  have  no  basal  snag,  the  first  branch 
being  considerably  above  the  crown.  The 
jonng  are  not  spotted,  but  colored  like  the 
adnlL  Elks  live  in  the  woods  in  the  northern 
carta  of  both  continents,  bat  the  American  is 
by  some  considered  a  distinct  species  from  tbe 
European.  The  true  American  elk.  or  moose 
(u  it  is  aniversally  called  hero),  alee  AmeH^ 
eanvt  (Jardine),  exceeds  all  other  existing  deer 
in  aixe  and  strength,  and  miites  to  great  speed 
remarkable  powers  of  enduraaoe ;  it  ia  as  largo 
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as  a  horse,  standing  S  ft.  high  at  the  shoQlders, 
and  measnring  aboat  7  ft.  from  nose  to  toil; 
the  length  of  the  latter  is  aboat  a  f6ot;  the 
weight  of  the  horns  varies  from  46  to  TO  lbs., 
and  that  of  tbe  animal  from  8  to  12  cwt.  The 
moose  is  an  awkward,  olamsy,  and  dispropor- 
tioned  creatnre,  thongh  (rara  its  rize  it  posseaa- 
es  a  certain  mnjesty  when  seen  amid  the  wild 
scenery  of  its  favorite  bannts.  The  head  is 
too  large  in  proportion  to  the  body  for  any 
pretension  to  the  symmetry  oanally  aeen  in 
the  deer  family;  the  long,  tamid,  and  movable 
npper  lip  gives  to  tbe  face  somewhat  of  an 
equine  expression,  and  the  heavy  ears,  more 
than  a  foot  long,  are  decidedly  asinine.  Au- 
dabon  saya,  "  The  head  forcibly  reminds  ns  of 
that  of  an  enorraoos  jackass."  The  eyes  are 
deep-seated  and  comparatively  small;  nnder 
the  throat  there  is  In  both  aexeaatnft  of  coarse 
bristly  hair  attached  to  a  pendnlons  gland, 
which  is  most  conspicnons  in  tho  yoang.    The 
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horns  are  found  in  the  males  only,  and  reqnire 
five  years  for  their  tall  development ;  they  begin 
to  sprout  in  April,  and  complete  their  growth 
in  Jnly;  the  first  year  they  are  about  an  inch 
long ;  the  second  year,  4  or  6  in.,  with  perhaps 
a  rudimentary  point;  tbe  third  year,  abont  ft 
in.,  each  dividing  into  a  round  fork;  in  the 
fourth  year  they  become  palmated,  with  a  brow. 
antler  and  three  or  four  points;  and  the  filth  year 
they  have  two  crown  antlers  and  fonr  or  five 
points ;  after  this  one  or  two  points  are  added 
annnally,  up  to  as  many  as  23.  with  an  expanse 
sometimes  of  nearly  6  ft.  to  tne  ontside  of  the 
tips,  with  thepalm  a  foot  wide  within  the  points, 
and  a  circumference  above  the  burr  of  9  in. 
The  boms  dtminish  in  size  after  the  animal  baa 
passed  the  period  of  greatest  vigor ;  in  old  and 
vigorous  animals  they  are  shed  in  December, 
but  young  animals  aometimea  carry  them  till 
March.  The  firat  inner  branch  begins  abont  9 
in.  from  the  base;  the  palms  are  often  unlike 
on  the  right  and  left  aides,  and  are  channelled 
irregnlarly  on  both  snrfaces;  their  color  is 
browniah  yellow,  with  the  enda  yeilowish 
white.  The  incisor  teeth,  six  in  the  lower  jaw 
only,  are  gouge-like  and  very  white ;  the  eyes 
ore  black;  the  nose,  forehead,  and  upper  lip 
yellowish  fawn;  the  mdesof  the  bead  yellow- 
ish brown ;  the  general  color  above  varies 
from  blockish  to  ashy  gray;  below  lighter, 
with  a  yellowish  white  tinge.  In  winter  the 
color  is  darker,  and  in  advanced  age  so  dark 
OS  to  merit  the  name  given  to  it  by  H.  Smith, 
"the  American  black  elk;"  the  grayish  are 
said  to  be  the  targoat,  reaching  a  height  of  7 
or  6  ft.  In  snmraer  the  hair  is  short  and  soft, 
in  winter  longer  and  very  coarse,  with  a  fine 
short  wool  neit  the  skin.  Moose  are  not  on- 
common  in  the  northern  parts  of  Maine,  and 
in  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Labrador,  espe- 
cially in  winter.  In  summer  they  frequent 
lakes  and  rivers  to  free  themselves  from  inseot 
pests,  and  feed  upon  water  plants  and  the  ten- 
der branches  of  overhanging  trees.  In  winter 
they  retire  to  tbe  elevated  ridges  abundantly 
provided  with  maple  and  other  hard-wood 
trees,  on  the  twigs  and  bark  of  which  they 
feed.  By  the  elongated  upper  lip  they  poll 
down  the  branches,  which  they  hold  with 
their  fore  legs  until  they  are  stripped  of  the 
twigs;  tbey  peel  off  tbe  bark  by  inclnding  it 
between  the  hard  pad  on  the  roof  of  the  mou^ 
and  tbe  lower  incisors.  In  winter  tbey  tread 
down  the  snow,  forming  what  are  called 
"  yards,"  in  which  ore  generally  fonnd  a  male, 
female,  and  two  fawns ;  as  the  trees  are  strip- 
ped they  tread  down  fresh  snow,  and  tbey  are 
fond  of  going  always  in  the  same  tracks. 
They  prefer  the  twigs  of  tbe  maple,  willow, 
buttonwood,  birch,  and  aapen,  and  grasses; 
in  captivity  they  will  eat  the  food  of  domestic 
cattle.  Though  their  flesh  is  coarse,  it  is  es- 
teemed by  hunters;  the  nose  or  muffle  is  a 
special  favorite,  being  rich,  gelatinons,  and 
Juicy,  when  cooked  like  calf's  bead;  the 
Bleaks  are  juicy,  often  tender,  but  seldom  fat ; 
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the  flMh  of  yearlings  ia  alwaya  preferred ;  the 
tongne  is  much  relished,  as  are  the  fatty  ap- 
pendagea  to  the  large  intestines,  by  the  hunt- 
ers, who  also  consider  the  marrow  warm  from 
the  shank  bones  an  esoellent  anbstitnte  for 
butter.  The  moose  trota,  mnB,  and  jorapa 
with  great  speed,  pasnng  through  seemingly 
impenetrable  thickets  and  over  broken  ground 
without  apparent  effort;  it  swims  well,  with 
only  the  bead  and  part  of  the  neck  above 
water;  it  is  never  seen  like  the  reindeer  on 
the  ice,  except  irom  absolute  necessity ;  when 
walking  on  nntrodden  snow  its  feet  generally 
dnk  into  it  to  the  ground.  Its  sense  of  smell 
is  very  acute,  and  eoablee  it  to  detect  an  enemy 
at  a  great  distance;  the  breaking  of  the  small- 
est twig  is  sufficient  to  startle  it  from  its  hiding 
place.  The  pairing  season  begins  in  Septem- 
ber; during  October  the  msJes  become  fu- 
rious, fighting  each  other  whenever  tiieymeet; 
they  run  noimly  through  the  woods,  and  swim 
lakesaodriverain  pursuit  of  the  female;  at  this 
time  it  is  dangerous  for  the  hunter  to  approach, 
OB  they  do  not  hesitate  to  attack  him.  The 
young  are  born  in  May,  the  first  time  one,  and 
two  annually  afterward;  thefemales  are  also 
veiT  fierce  in  defence  of  their  calves.  The 
males  are  called  hulls  and  the  females  cows. 
The  proper  times  for  bunting  the  moose  are  in 
Uarim  and  September;  in  the  latter  month 
the  animals  ore  in  their  prime,  and  in  the  for- 
mer they  ore  most  easily  taken  on  account  of 
the  sharp  crost  impeding  their  progress  through 
the  snow.  In  hunting  them  in  March,  a  few 
small  curs  are  nsefal  in  worrying  the  animal 
and  delaying  it  undl  the  hnnter  comes  up ; 
it  is  useless  to  pursue  them  through  soft  snow, 
which  offers  no  impediment  unless  it  be  deep, 
when  the  hunter  can  easily  overtake  tbem  on 
snow  shoes.  Many  are  shot  from  canoes  on 
moonlight  nights  in  September;  the  hunter 
imitates  the  oall  of  the  male,  whioh,  angry  at 
the  supposed  intrusion  of  a  rival,  rushes  to  the 
water's  edge  to  fight  him,  Slip-nooeca  at- 
tached to  strong  saplings,  bent  down  in  the 
moose  paths  to  the  water,  will  occasionally  en- 
trap a  victim.  The  most  successful  way  is  to 
start  them  from  their  yards,  and  pursue  them 
over  the  snow.  When  wonnded  and  brought  to 
bay,  they  defend  themselves  fiercely,  striking 
with  their  fore  feet  and  horns ;  they  will 
freqnentiy  turn  upon  the  hunter  when  not 
wounded,  and  force  him  to  fly  for  his  life. 
Hooee  have  been  domeBticat«d,  and  taught 
to  draw  carts  and  sledges,  but  daring  the  rut- 
ting season  they  become  perfectly  intractable. 
Their  geographical  distribution  is  extensive; 
they  have  been  found  at  the  mouths  of  the 
Uookenzie  and  Coppermine  rivers,  on  the  E. 
slope  of  the  Bocky  mountains  at  the  sources 
of  Elk  river,  and  in  Oregon;  on  the  E.  coast 
they  are  found  from  Labrador  to  uortbem  New 
England  and  Sew  York,  their  southern  limit 
seeming  to  be  13°  80'.  As  in  all  other  deer 
of  cold  and  mountmnons  regions,  there  is  con- 
siderable diversity  in  the  nze  of  the  body  and 


the  horns  of  the  moose,  accordmg  to  the  abun- 
dance of  food  in  the  places  inhabited  by  them. 
— The  European  elk  (A.  malc/tU,  Ogilby)  waa 
once  fonnd  between  the  53d  and  66th  degrees 
of  latitude  in  Prussia,  Poland,  Sweden,  Nor- 
way, and  Russia,  but  is  rarely  seen  at  present 
except  in  the  most  northern  of  these  countries; 
it  is  also  found  in  Asiatic  Siberia,  The  appear- 
ance is  the  same  aa  that  of  the  moose ;  from  its 
long  legs  and  overhanging  tips  the  old  authors 
thought  that  it  grazed  walking  backward. 
From  the  great  height  of  the  shoolders  above 
the  crupper  its  gait  is  awkward  and  shuffling, 
and  when  running  fast  the  hind  limbs  are  very 
wide  apart;  its  joints  crack  at  every  step,widi 
a  BOnna  which  may  be  heard  at  a  considerable 
distance;  a  port  of  the  sound  is  said  to  be 
made  by  the  Doofs  striking  a^inst  each  other. 
According  to  Hamilton  Smith,  the  Teutonic 
term  elmd  (miserable)  was  applied  to  this 
animal  from  its  supposed  frequent  attacks  of 
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epilepsy,  while  its  &Ub  are  really  attributable 
to  its  tripping  itself  up  by  treading  on  ita  fore 
heels,  the  elevated  position  of  the  nose,  with 
the  borns  laid  horizontally  on  the  back,  pre- 
venting it  from  seeing  the  ground  distinctiy 
before  it.  The  European  elk  seems  to  attain  a 
sice  equal  to  that  of  the  moose,  measuring  8  ft. 
high  at  the  shoulder.  The  period  of  life  is  said 
to  be  about  30  years.  Pennant  states  that  elks 
were  once  used  to  draw  sledges  in  Sweden,  and 
that  they  could  travel  over  200  m.  a  day. 
Their  hide  makes  excellent  leather  for  belts 
and  coverings  for  the  feet.  Though  most  au- 
thors have  regarded  the  American  and  Euro- 
pean elks  as  the  same,  Agasaiz  has  described 
the  former  as  distinct,  with  the  specific  name 
lobatvs,  from  differences  in  the  shape  of  the 
nose,  the  form  and  branohing  of  the  horns, 
and  other  points.  Sir  John  Bichardson  (in  tiie 
"Fossil  Mammals"  of  the  "ZoOlogy  of  H.  U, 
8,  Herald")  also  conriders  the  species  distinct, 
calling  the  American  A.  mutway  he  compares 
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the  gkeletons  cftrefally,  and  mentioDB,  among 

other  characters,  that  the  breadth  of  the  face 
at  the  most  protuberant  part  of  the  maxillary 
bonea  ia  leee  in  the  American  than  in  the  Euro- 
pean elk ;  if  they  be  regarded  as  the  same,  the 
proper  name  vould  be  A.  Aourieattvt  (Jar- 
dine).— The  name  of  elk  ia  applied  in  tbia 
coontry  to  the  wapiti  {eermu  Canadentit, 
Biisi.),  which  ahonld  be  called  the  Amerioan 
stag  (see  Wapiti)  ;  this  name  ia  also  given  by 
the  Britiah  sportsmen  in  India  to  some  of  the 
msA  or  Bamboo  deer;  so  that  it  is  necessary 
to  consider  the  conntry  of  the  animal  before 
deciding  on  the  meaning  of  tbe  word  "elk." — 
There  are  many  foeeii  species  called  eUs,  as 
the  fossil  or  Irish  elk  (e&rma  giganUiu,  Gnv. ; 
megaeero*  Siberaieui,  Owen),  found  in  the 
dUnrial  strata  of  Europe,  and  especially  in  the 
peat  b4^  of  Ireland ;  this  species  was  of  great 
me,  with  an  enormons  development  of  horns, 
which,  resembling  those  of  tiie  elk  in  their 
broad  paimations,  differed  in  the  size  and  low 
dtoation  of  the  basal  antlers ;  in  other  parts 
of  the  skeleton  it  resembled  most  the  stags. 
Another  species,  foond  in  tbe  peat  bogs  and 
npper  tertiary  of  France  and  Germany,  seems 
tohaTebeenaj^gantio  fallow  deer.  The  fossil 
elk  described  by  H.  de  Meyer,  from  Hio  dilu- 
vium of  Europe,  differed  itom  the  living  ani- 
mal in  the  form  of  its  forehead,  A  fossU  elk, 
allied  to  the  wapiti,  has  been  found  in  the 
United  Statea,  with  Uie  bones  of  the  mastodon. 
The  fossil  neathtrium,  desoribed  by  Oaattey 
and  Falconer,  from  the  Bivalik  hills  of  the 
lower  Himalaya  range,  seems  in  many  reepeote 
to  have  resembled  the  moose ;  the  form  of  the 
head  and  ita  size  lead  to  the  belief  that  it  was 
elephant-like  in  the  cellnlar  prominences  of  its 
posterior  portion;  the  &oe  was  short,  and  the 
nasal  bones  were  raised  into  an  arch  over  the 
external  nostrils,  indicating  the  probable  exist- 
ence of  a  trunk;  we  see  the  upper  lip  of  the 
moose  elongated  also  int«  a  kind  of  prehensile 
proboscis;  the  head  was  also  armed  with  two 
spreading  horns,  arising  above  and  between 
tlie  orbits;  the  molar  teeth  are  entirely  like 
those  of  mtninants;  the  anterior  extremities 
(of  which  casts  eust  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Bos- 
ton society  of  natural  history)  indicate  an  ani- 
mal of  the  uze  of  a  large  elephant  This  ani- 
mal was  undoubtedly  a  mminant,  with  the 
pachyderm  characters  of  a  heavy  form,  short 
neck,  and  probably  a  proboscis ;  in  like  man- 
ner the  ruminant  moose  departs  from  the  deer 
family,  and  approaches  the  pachyderms  (espe- 
cially the  tquidmi  in  its  movable  elongated 
snout,  long  ears,  and  general  shape. 

ILK,  a  N.  W.  county  of  Feunsyhania,  trav- 
ersed by  Clarion  river,  its  branches,  and  some 
other  small  streams ;  area,  aboat  TOO  aq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1870, 8,4SS.  The  surface  is  broken  by 
many  hills  and  rough  mountain  peaks,  the 
principal  of  which  ia  Elk  mountain,  in  tiie  B. 
part.  The  oonnty  is  oconpied  chiafly  by  thick 
forests,  and  lumber  is  the  most  important  arti- 
cle of  export.    Bitominous  coal  is  found  In 


great  abnndance.  The  soil  is  better  ad^)ted 
to  gracing  than  to  the  culture  of  grain.  The 
Philadelphia  and  Erie  railroad  passes  through 
it.  The  chief  prodnctions  in  18T0  were  «,87S 
bushels  of  rye,  I3,3S4  of  Indian  com,  61,678 
of  oats,  8S,694  of  potatoes,  0,183  tons  of  hsj, 
and  106,780  lbs.  of  butter.  There  were  2,968 
cattle  and  8,0S1  sheep;  3  flour  mills,  SB  saw 
mills,  4  breweries,  8  tanneries,  and  8  mann- 
jaotories  of  carriages.    Capital,  Ridgeway. 

ELEBIKT,  a  N.  county  of  Indiana,  bordering 
on  Michigan,  and  watered  by  Bt.  Joseph's  ana 
Elkhart  rivers,  which  unite  within  its  norders; 
area,  487  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  30,039.  Th« 
Borfaoe  is  moderately  uneven  and  diverrifled 
by  pruries,  oak  openings,  and  several  small 
lakes.  The  soil  is  fertile.  The  Lake  Shore 
and  Michigan  Southern  railroad,  and  tlie  War- 
saw braaoh  of  the  Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana 
railroad,  pass  throng^  it.  The  chief  productions 
in  1670  were  543,042  bushels  of  wheat,  266,688 
of  Indian  com,  108,480  of  oats,  148,627  of 

EQtatoes,  20,888  tons  of  hay,  446,269  lbs.  cf 
utter,  and  71,408  of  wooL  There  were  ?,3M 
horses,  6,870  milch  cows,  7,766  other  c^e, 
24,147  sheep,  and  14,197  swine;  7  mannfao- 
tories  of  agncnltnral  implements,  8  of  boots 
and  shoes,  6  of  bricks,  13  of  carriages  and 
wagons,  18  of  barrels  and  casks,  18  of  fhmi- 
tnre,  6  of  iron  castings,  1  of  wrapping  paper, 
5  of  woollen  goods,  10  Sour  mills,  2  planing 
milla,  and  20  saw  mills.    Capital,  Qoshen. 

ELSHUT,  a  town  of  Elkhart  co.,  Indiana,  at 
the  conflneuoe  of  the  St  Joseph's  and  Elkhart 
rivers,  on  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  South- 
em  railroad,  about  80  m.  E.  by  S.  raf  Chicago ; 
pop.  in  1870,  8,366.  It  is  the  principal  ship- 
ping point  for  the  county.  The  water  power 
IS  good,  and  the  town  otmt^ns  several  saw 
miUs,  flouring  mills,  and  a  paper  mill,  besides 
extensive  machine  shopa  of  the  railroad  com- 

Cy.  Thereareanationalbank,asohoolbnild- 
three  weekly  newspapers,  two  monthly  pe- 
riodicals (one  German),  and  several  ohnrohea. 

HiKO,  the  N.  E.  oonnty  of  Kevada,  border- 
ing N.  on  Idaho  and  E.  on  Utah ;  area,  18,800 
am. ;  pop.  In  1670,  8,447,  of  whom  489  were 
inese.  The  sources  of  the  Humboldt  and 
Owyhee  rivers  are  in  this  county.  The  land 
is  high  and  much  of  it  suitable  for  farming  and 
grasing.  Silver  is  mined  to  some  extent,  and 
gold,  oopper,  and  lead  are  found.  Three  qnarUe 
mills  for  the  produotion  of  rilver  are  in  oper^ 
lion.  The  ohief  prodnctions  in  1870  were 
4,686  bushels  of  wheat,  30,660  of  barley,  9,841 
of  potatoes,  and  406  tons  of  hay.  CafnCal, 
Elko,  a  station  <m  the  Central  Podfio  railroad. 

EUSnMWna.  L  Edwai«Uw,  baron,  chM 
joBtice  of  the  ooort  of  king's  bench  in  En^^and, 
bom  at  Great  Salkeld,  Cumberland,  Kov.  16, 
1760,  died  in  London,  Dec.  IS,  1618.  He  was 
a  Sim  of  Edmund  I^w,  bishop  of  CarUsle,  and 
waa  educated  at  the  Charterhouse  school  in 
London,  and  at  St  Peter's  college,  Oam- 
bridge.  His  abilities  as  a  lawyer  and  speaker 
were  first  dispb^ed  In  the  trial  of  warr«i 
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Eastings  ia  1788-'96,  in  whicb  he  was  leading 
counsel  for  the  defendant.  In  ISOl  be  was 
appointed  attornej  general,  and  in  1802  he 
succeeded  Lord  Kenyon  as  chief  justice  of  the 
king's  bench,  on  which  occasion  he  was  ele- 
vated to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Ellenborougb. 
lie  retired  from  tlie  bench  in  November,  1813. 
n.  Edward  Law,  first  earl  of,  an  English  states- 
man, son  of  the  preceding,  born  Sept.  8,  1790, 
died  Dee.  22,  1871.  He  was  educated  at  Eton 
and  at  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge,  where  he 
graduated  in  l^B.  BuortI;  afterward  he  en- 
tered ])arliament  as  a  member  for  the  now  dis- 
franchised borough  of  St.  Michael's.  In  1814 
he  received  from  his  father  the  sinecure  -office 
of  clerk  of  the  court  of  qneen's  bench,  worth 
£7,000  a  year,  which  he  neld  until  hia  death, 
receiving  in  all  about  £400,000  without  having 
any  duty  to  perform.  He  sncoeeded  to  the 
peerage  as  second  baron  in  1818,  and  upon  the 
accession  of  the  duke  of  Wellington  to  office,  in 
ISS8,  he  was  appointed  lord  privy  seal.  During 
the  adminiatraiion  of  Bir  Robert  Feel,  in  1884- 
'5,  he  became  president  of  the  board  of  control 
and  first  commissioner  of  Indian  affurs,  an  of- 
fice to  which  he  was  reappointed  in  September, 
1841.  In  the  following  month  he  was  appoint- 
ed to  sDcceed  Lord  Auckland  as  governor 
general  of  India.  He  arrived  in  Calcutta  in 
Febraary,  1842,  and  in  April,  1844,  he  was  re- 
called by  the  board  of  East  India  directors, 
contrary  to  the  nisbes  of  the  cabinet.  During 
his  administration  Boinde  was  annexed  to  the 
British  dominions,  and  Gwalior  reduced  to  sub- 
jection ;  bat  he  was  charged  with  eicessiTe 
tenderness  for  the  native  troops,  to  the  neglect 
of  the  employees  in  the  civil  service ;  wiUi  is- 
suing proclamations  which  seemed  to  sanction 
idolatry;  and  with  other  qnestionable  acts  in 
bis  official  capacity.  Upon  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, however,  he  was  created  an  earl,  and  in 
January,  1846,  was  appointed  first  lord  of  the 
admiralty,  which  ofGce  he  held  for  only  six 
months.  He  remained  out  of  office  untjl  the 
formation  of  the  Derby  cabinet  in  Febrnary, 
18C8,  when  he  again  became  president  of  the 
board  of  control.  Early  in  May  a  despatch 
from  him  to  Lord  Canning,  governor  general 
of  India,  strongly  condemnatory  of  the  procla- 
mation confiscating  the  property  of  the  natives 
of  Onde,  was  made  public,  and  excited  so  much 
animadversion  that  on  the  Ilth,  after  vindi- 
cating his  course  in  a  speech,  he  announced 
that  rather  than  expose  his  colleagaes  to  the 
censure  of  perliflmeot  he  had  resigned  his  office. 
His  first  wife  died  childless;  from  his  second, 
who  bore  him  a  son  who  died  in  infancy,  he 
was  divorced.  lie  was  succeeded  by  his 
nephew,  Charles  Edmund,  bom  in  1820.  IIL 
JaM  Hbatctk,  second  wife  of  the  preceding, 
bom  about  1607.  She  was  a  daughter  of  Ad- 
miral Digby,  was  married  to  the  earl  of  Ellen- 
borough  in  1634,  and  in  1830  eloped  with 
Prtnce  Felix  Schwarzenberg,- then  Austrian 
ambassador  to  England,  and  her  marriage  was 
dissolved  by  special  act  of  parliament.     She 
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was  soon  abandoned  by  her  paramour ;  but  by 
the  terms  of  her  divorce  she  was  in  poasesaion 
of  a  large  income.  For  yeora  she  led  a  gay  and 
abandoned  life  in  Italy  and  elsewhere.  She 
was  in  time  married  to  a  Greek  count,  from 
whom  she  separated.  After  a  while  she  set 
out  on  a  journey  to  the  East,  and  going  from 
Palmyra  to  Damascus,  her  gnard  was  com- 
manded by  a  petty  Bedouin  sheik  named  Hedj- 
uel.  She  took  a  fancy  to  him,  and  upon  their 
arrival  at  Damaaoua  told  him  Uiat  she  intended 
to  marry  him.  He  ran  away;  ahe  followed 
him  into  the  desert,  caught  him,  and  waa  mar- 
ried to  him  by  the  Bedouin  ceremony,  without 
other  witnesses  than  bis  Arab  companiooa.  In 
his  name  she  purchased  a  country  honee  and 
gardens  outside  the  walls  of  Damascus,  and 
made  it  her  home  for  a  port  of  the  year,  the 
remunder  being  psseed  in  the  tent  of  her  Be- 
douin huahaud.  These  events  occurred  about 
I860.  An  account  of  a  viut  to  her  residence 
in  DamasoQs  in  1855  is  given  by  Ur.  W.  C. 
Prime  in  hia  "Tent  Life  in  the  Holy  Land" 
(New  York,  1867). 

EU£BT,  WlfflsH,  one  of  the  signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  born  in  Newport^ 
R.  I.,  Dec.  22,  1727,  died  there,  Feb.  16,  1820. 
He  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1747,  and 
became  a  merchant  in  Newport;  waa  naval 
officer  of  the  colony  of  Rhode  Island ;  and  in 
1770  he  commenced  the  practice  of  the  law. 
In  Uay,  1776,  he  was  elected  to  the  memorable 
congress  of  that  year  as  one  of  the  delegates 
from  Rhode  Island,  and  with  hia  colleagne, 
Stephen  Hopkins,  he  set  his  name  to  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence.  He  remuned  in 
congress  till  1780,  with  the  exception  of  the 
years  1780  and  1782;  and  aa  a  member  of  the 
marine  committee,  and  subsequently  of  the 
board  of  admiralty,  he  exercis^  considerable 
influence.  The  plan  of  fire  ships  to  be  fitted 
out  at  Newport  has  been  attribnted  to  him. 
In  April,  1780,  he  was  elected  by  congress 
commissioner  of  the  continental  loan  office  for 
the  state  of  Rhode  Island,  and  in  1790  waa  ap- 
pointed by  Washington  collector  of  Newport, 
an  office  which  he  held  until  his  death.  A 
biography  of  him  by  his  grandson,  Edward  T. 
Channingis  contained  in  Sparka's  "American 
Bi<^raphy,"  vol.  vi. 

OLESBGRE,  Fraadi  EgcttM,  earl  of,  an  Eng- 
lish nobleman,  born  in  London,  Jan.  1,  1800. 
died  there,  Feb.  18,  1867.  He  was  the  second 
son  of  the  first  duke  of  Sutherland,  and  until 
the  deoth  of  hia  father  was  known  as  Lord 
Francis  Leveson-Gower.  He  was  educated  at 
Eton,  and  at  Christchurch,  Oxford,  left  the 
univeraity  in  1820,  and  in  1822  entered  parlia- 
ment OB  a  liberal  conservative  and  a  supporter 
of  Canning,  and  became  one  of  the  earliest  and 
most  earnest  advocates  of  free  trade.  He  also 
supported  the  prqject  for  establishing  the  uni- 
versity of  London,  and  on  one  occamon  carried 
a  motion  through  the  house  of  commons  for 
the  endowment  of  the  Roman  CathoHo  cle^y 
of  Ireland.    In  1827  he  was  a  lord  of  the  trea- 
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Bory;  from  Janoarj,  1826,  to  July,  18S0,  ha  was 
chief  Mcretar;  for  Ireland;  and  from  JdIj  to 
November,  1880,  he  was  secretarj  atwar.  In 
1888,  npon  the  decease  of  bis  father,  he  came 
into  posseBHion  of  the  immense  eat&tes  of  the 
late  doke  of  Bridgewater,  and  of  the  pictore 
gallery,  vataed  at  £160,000,  which  had  been 
bequeathed  to  the  duke  of  Sutherland,  with 
reveruon  to  his  second  son ;  on  which  oocaaion 
he  aaetimed  the  n&ma  of  £^rton  in  the  place 
of  his  patronymic  of  Leveson-Qower.  In  1686 
be  was  elected  member  of  parliament  for  Sonth 
lAncaahire,  and  represented  that  constituency 
till  1846,  when  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as 
earl  of  Ellesmere,  after  which  he  retired  from 
active  p<^tical  life.  In  1641  he  was  elected 
rector  of  the  nniversity  of  Aberdeen.  While  a 
Btadent  at  the  nniversity  he  printed  a  volnme 
of  poems  for  private  circulation ;  but  hia  first 
pnblio  appearance  aa  an  atitbor  was  in  1634, 
when  he  published  a  translatJon  of  "Faitst," 
with  versions  of  popntar  lyrics  from  the  works 
of  Goethe,  SchiUer,  and  other  German  poets. 
He  sabseqnently  produced  "  Mediterranean 
Sketches"  (London,  1843),  contaimng  "The 
Pilgrimsge,"  a  poem  which  records  the  au- 
thor's ton  r  in  Palestine;  "The  two  Sieges  of 
Vienna  by  the  Turks"  (1847);  "Guide  to 
Nortbem  Archeology"  (1848);  "Life  and 
Oharacter  of  Wellington"  (1852);  and  a  num- 
ber of  poems  and  playe  printed  for  private  cir- 
enlatioD.  "TbeFUgrimage,"  afterhavingbeen 
withheld  from  general  circulation  for  many 
yesTB,  was  republished  iu  I86S  with  a  number 
of  additional  poems.  In  1868  Lord  Ellesmere 
visited  the  United  States. 

ELLET,  Chnhs,  jr.,  an  American  engineer, 
bom  at  Penn's  Manor,  Fa.,  Jan.  1,  ISIO,  died 
at  Cairo,  HI.,  June  21,  1862.  He  planned  and 
bailt  the  first  wire  saspension  bridge  in  the 
TTnited  States,  that  across  the  Schuylkill  at 
Fairmoont,  Philadelphia,  the  first  snspension 
bridge  across  the  Niagara  below  the  fails,  aud 
the  first  one  at  Wheeling,  Vo.  He  was  em- 
ployed in  many  other  important  engineering 
works,  and  in  1846-'7  was  president  of  the 
Schuylkill  navigation  company.  Daring  the 
civil  war  he  ni^ed  upon  the  government  the 
construction  of  steam  rams  for  use  on  the  large 
rivere  of  the  neat,  and  after  his  plans  had  been 
r^eoted  by  the  navy  department  he  presented 
them  to  the  secretary  of  war,  by  whom  they 
were  approved.  He  was  commissioned  as  col- 
onel of  engineers,  and  converted  several  pow- 
erftal  light-dranght  steamers  on  the  ^dssippi 
river  into  rams.  With  these  he  engaged  in  the 
naval  battle  off  Memphis,  June  4,  1862,  and 
sank  or  disabled  several  of  the  confederate 
veesels.  During  the  battle  he  was  wounded 
above  the  knee  by  a  musket  ball,  from  the  ef- 
fects of  which  he  died.  He  was  the  author  of 
"  The  Mississippi  and  Ohio  Givers,"  oontwning 
plane  for  tiielr  improvement  and  the  protection 
of  the  delta  (6vo,  PbUadelphia;  1868),  &c. 

EUiET.  L  Wniaa  HNry,  an  Amerioan  chem- 
ist, bom  in  New  York  about  1804,  died  there, 
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Jan.  26, 1869. '  He  grodnated  at  Colunhtacd- 
lege  in  1624.  While  pnrsning  his  medical 
studies  he  guned  a  gold  medal  for  a  disserta- 
tion on  the  compounds  of  cyanogen.  In  1883 
he  became  professor  of  experimental  chemistry 
in  Colambia  college,  and  m  188C  of  cbeintstry, 
mineralogy,  and  geology  in  the  South  Carolina 
college.  In  1848  he  retnmed  to  New  York, 
where  he  resided  until  his  death.  The  le^sla- 
ture  of  Sonth  Carolina  presented  him  with  a 
service  of  silver  plate  for  thp  discovery  of  a 
new  and  cheap  method  of  preparing  gun  cot- 
ton. During  the  last  five  years  of  his  life  he 
was  consulting  chemist  of  tbe  Manhattan  gas 
company  of  New  York.  II.  EUiaMh  FrM 
Utmmit,  an  American  authoress,  wife  of  the 
preceding,  bom  at  Sodns  Point,  on  Lake  Onta- 
rio, N.  Y.  She  has  published  a  volume  of 
poems  (16S6),  "Scenes  in  the  Life  of  Joanna 
of  Sicily"  (1840),  "Oharactera  of  Schiller" 
(1641),  "  Women  of  the  American  Revolution  " 
(1848),  "Evenings at Woodlawn,"  "Family  Pio- 
tures  from  the  Bible  "  (1349),  "  Domestic  His- 
tory of  the  Amerioan  Revolution"  (1860), 
"  Watching  Spirite"  (1861),  "Pioneer  Women 
oftheWeat"  (1662),  "Novellettesof  the  Musi- 
cians" (1862),  "  Summer  Kambles  in  the  West" 
(1668),  "  Women  Artists  in  all  A^es  and  Coun- 
tries" (1881),  "Queens  of  American  Society" 
(I88T),  and  "Court  Circles  of  the  Republic" 
(with  Mrs.  R.  E.  Mack,  1869).  She  also  edited 
"The  Practical  Housekeeper,"  and  has  con- 
tributed largely  to  periodicals. 
EUIOOTT.    I.  tedrew,  an  American  aatrono- 


28,  1820.  His  father,  a  Qnaker,  having  nniled 
with  a  brother  in  the  purchase  of  a  large  tract 
of  wild  land  on  the  Fatapsco  river,  in  1774 
founded  the  town  of  Ellicott's  Mills  (now  Elli- 
oott  City),  in  Maryland,  where  the  younger 
days  of  his  son  were  devoted  to  tbe  study  of 
tbe  sciences  and  practical  mechanics.  His  sci- 
entific att^nments  early  attracted  attention, 
and  be  ei^oyed  the  friendship  and  confidence 
of  Washington,  Franklin,  and  Rittenhouse,  At 
various  times  he  was  appointed  commissioner 
for  marking  part*  of  the  boundaries  of  Virginia, 
Pennsylvania,  and  New  York.  About  1785  he 
removed  to  Baltimore,  and  represented  that 
city  in  the  state  legislature.  In  1789  he  was 
appointed  by  Washington  to  survey  the  land 
lying  between  Pennsylvania  and  Lake  Erie, 
and  during  that  year  he  made  the  first  accu- 
rate measurement  of  the  Niagara  river  from 
lake  to  lake,  with  the  height  of  the  falls  and 
the  descent  of  tbe  rapids.  In  1790  he  was  em- 
ployed by  the  government  to  survey  and  lay 
out  the  federal  metrcmolis.  In  1792  he  was 
made  surveyor  general  of  the  United  States, 
and  in  1796  he  superintended  the  construction 
of  Fort  Erie  at  Fresaue  Isle  (now  Erie,  Pa.), 
and  was  employed  in  laying  out  the  towns  of 
Erie,  Warrwi,  and  Franklin.  In  1798  he  wa» 
appointed  by  Washington  commisnoner  on  be- 
half of  the  United  States,  under  the  treaty  of 
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Son  Lorenzo  el  Beal,  to  determine  the  sonth- 
ern  boundary  Beparatlng  the  United  States  ter- 
ritory from  tho  Spanish  posBesnons.  The 
resnlts  of  this  service,  embracing  a  period  of 
nearly  five  years,  appear  in  his  "Jonmal" 
(4to,  with  6  maps,  PWladelphia,  3808).  Upon 
the  completion  of  this  service  he  was  appointed 
bj  Gov.  McEean  of  Fennsjlvania  Koretary  of 
tlie  state  land  office,  from  which  he  retired  in 
1808,  and  in  1812  he  beoame  professor  of  math- 
ematics at  Wesf  Point,  a  post  which  he  occu- 
pied till  hiB  death.  In  1817,  hj  order  of  the 
government,  he  went  t«  Montreal  to  make  aa- 
tronomical  observatiooa  for  carrying  into  effect 
some  of  the  articles  of  the  treaty  of  GbenL 
He  was  an  active  member  of  the  American 
philosophical  sooietj,  and  maintained  corre- 
spondence with  the  learned  societies  of  Europe ; 
bat  with  the  eioeption  of  hia  "  Jonmal,"  contri- 
bntJooa  to  philosophioal  societies,  and  &  few 
other  writings,  his  works  are  yet  in  mennscript. 
IL  JMCpk)  brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  in 
Pennsylvania,  died  in  Batavia,  N.  ¥.,  in  1826. 
In  1790  he  assiated  his  brother  Andrew  in  lay- 
ing out  the  city  of  Washington,  and  in  1791 
was  appoioted  to  mn  the  bonndary  line  be- 
tween Georgia  and  the  Creek  Indiana ;  and  for 
a  long  period,  embracing  the  most  active  por- 
tion of  his  life,  he  was  engaged  in  the  service 
of  the  Holland  land  company.  He  waa  identi- 
fied with  the  great  pnblic  improvements  of  the 
state  of  New  York. 

EUiCOTT,  Ckarhi  Jtki,  an  English  prelate 
and  anthor,  bom  at  Whitwell,  near  Stiunford, 
April  25,  1819.  He  graduated  at  St.  John's 
college,  Cambridge,  in  1841,  and  was  rector  of 
Pilton,  RntlandBbir«,  from  1848  to  I8S8,  when 
he  ancoeeded  Dr.  Trench  as  professor  of  divin- 
ity in  King'a  college,  London.  In  I860  he  be- 
came Hnlsean  profeasor  of  divinity  at  Cam- 
bridge, in  1861  dean  of  Ezeter,  and  in  1863 
bishop  of  Glonceeter  and  Bristol.  Hia  works 
are :  "  Treatise  on  Analytical  Statics  "  (1842) ; 
"History  and  Obligation  of  the  Sabbath" 
(1844);  "Critical  and  Grammatical  Oommen- 
tariea  "  on  the  epistles  of  St.  PanI  to  the  Gala- 
tians,  Epheaians,  Philippiana,  Colossians,  Tbee- 
salonians,  and  Philemon,  and  on  the  "  Pastoral 
Epistles"  (1864-'61);  "Lectures  on  the  Life 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ"  (I860)-  and  "Con- 
siderations on  the  Revision  of  the  English  Yer- 
rion  of  the  New  Testament "  (1870).  He  has 
also  published  many  addressees,  leotnrea,  ser- 
mons, and  charges.  His  commentaries  are 
highly  esteemed,  and  are  naed  as  text  books  in 
English  and  American  seminaries. 

ELLICOTT  cm  (formeriy  Elmcoit'b  Milm), 
the  connty  seat  of  Howard  co.,  Maryland,  situ- 
ated on  both  sides  of  the  Patapioo  river,  parUy 
in  Baltimore  co.,  about  10  m.  W.  of  the  city  of 
Baltimore  and  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail- 
road; pop.  in  1870,  I,T22,  of  whom  35S  were 
colored.  The  water  power  is  excellent,  and 
supplies  several  flonr  mills  and  manufactories. 
The  town  is  the  seat  c^  St.  Charles  college 
(Roman  Catholic),  organized  in  1848,  which  u 
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1871  had  12  professors  and  inatrucUMV,  180 
students,  and  a  library  of  4,000  volnmea.  Rock 
Hill  college,  also  a  Roman  Catholic  institution, 
organized  in  1857,  had  in  1873  23  profeuora 
and  inatrnotors,  16S  atndenta,  and  a  library  of 
6,800 volumes.  Thetown wassettledinl774by 
the  brothers  Andrew  and  John  Ellicott,  whose 
large  flouring  mills  here  at  one  time  held  pre- 
cedence in  extent  and  perfection  over  all  auni- 
lar  eaCablishmenta  in  the  conntry.  It  waa  in- 
corporated nnder  its  present  name  in  1867. 

ELLIOT,  GCMft  Hfisi,  an  American  phy- 
sician, bom  in  New  York,  May  11,  1827,  died 
there,  Jan.  20,  1871.  He  received  his  tuM- 
demic  education  at  Columbia  college,  gradn- 
ated  in  medicine  at  the  nniveraty  of  New 
York  in  1S4B,  and  subsequently  spent  three 
years  in  professional  study  abroad,  during 
which  period  he  was  resident  interne  in  the 
lying-in  hospital  of  Dnblin,  and  of  the  royal 
maternity  hospital  in  Edinbnrgh.  Upon  nis 
retnm  in  18G2  he  was  made  resident  phyn- 
oian  to  the  New  York  lying-in  a^tum,  and  in 
1854  attending  physician  to  the  Bellevne  hos- 
pital. In  1658  and  18C9  he  was  lecturer  on 
operative  midwifery  in  the  college  of  pbjd- 
cions  and  sargeons.  New  York,  and  in  1661 
became  profeasor  of  obstetrics  and  diseaaee  of 
women  and  children  in  the  Bellevne  hoi^ital 
medical  college,  an  institntion  of  which  be  was 
one  of  the  fonnders.  He  wrot«  much  for  medi- 
cal journals,  bat  hia  principal  work  was  "  Ob- 
stetric Clinic"  (1866),  giving  the  reanlto  of 
midwifery  oases  selected  from  his  own  prac- 
tice. On  Jnne  26,  1870,  he  bad  a  severe  at- 
tack of  apoplexy  witli  hemipl^ia,  which  came 
on  while  he  was  engaged  npon  a  case  of  opera- 
tive midwifery.  From  this  he  partaally  recov- 
ered, but  on  Jan.  28,  1671,  he  had  a  second 
attack,  whicb  proved  fatal. 

EUJOTBON,  Jahi,  an  English  physician  and 
physiologist,  bom  m  London  abont  1790,  died 
there,  Jnly  29,  1868.  He  was  educated  at  Je- 
ans college,  Cambridge,  studied  medicine  and 
surgery  in  Edinburgh,  and  at  St.  Tb<»iias'8  and 
Gny's  boepitala  in  London,  and  in  1839  was 
elected  physician  to  theformerinstitution.  Sub- 
sequently he  became  lecturer  on  the  practice 
of  medicine  in  St  Thomas's  hospital,  and  in 
1881  professor  of  the  principles  and  ^actice 
of  medicine  and  of  clinical  medicine  in  Univer- 
rity  college,  London,  In  connection  with  which 
three  years  later  he  established  a  hospital, 
when  he  resigned  his  professorship  at  St 
Thomas's.  As  a  lecturer  he  obtvned  great 
popularity,  though  in  attempting  to  reform 
the  old  routine  of  the  hospitals  he  inoorred 
the  hostility  of  many  of  the  profession.  He 
was  the  founder  and  prerident  of  the  phre- 
nological society,  and  the  president  or  the 
royal  medical  and  ohimrgical  society.  He  had 
many  disputes  with  members  of  the  profession 
with  regard  to  the  use  of  certain  remedies,  now 
established,  and  advocated  meanerism  as  a 
remedy  in  some  diseasee  and  an  agent  for  allay- 
ing pun  in  surgical  operations.    The  nnwiU- 
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ingii«Bs  of  hu  medical  oolIeagne«  and  of  the 
coonci]  of  the  nnirersitj  to  allow  the  mesmerio 
cure  to  be  applied  to  the  hospital  patienta  in- 
duoed  him,  in  December,  1838,  to  Bever  hie 
conueotion  with  UiiiTersity  college;  and  in 
1819  a  mesmerio  hospital  waa  fonnded,  of 
which  he  was  phTMcian,  A  mesmeric  jonrnal, 
called  "The  Zoist,"  was  also  established  hj 
him.  His  principal  contribations  to  medical 
•cience  are:  a  translation  with  voluninous 
notes  of  Blumenbaoh's  "Physiology  "  (1817); 
"Leotnres  on  Diseases  of  the  Heart"  (18S0); 
"Human  Physiology"  (lB86-'40>;  "Principles 
and  Practice  of  Medicine  "  (1640) ;  and. "  Surgi- 
cal Operations  without  Ptun  "  (1848). 

EUUvrr,  an  £.  connty  of  Kentucky,  drained 
by  Little  Sandy  river  and  the  N.  fork  of  the 
Licking ;  pop.  in  1670, 4,433,  of  whom  23  were 
colored.  The  enrfaoe  is  broken  by  bills  con- 
taining coal  and  iron  ore.  The  chief  pro- 
ductions in  1870  were  8,261  bnshels  of  wheat, 
171,869  of  Indian  com,  21,800  of  oats,  and  12,- 
034  of  potatoes.  There  were  908  horses, 
1,088  miloh  cows,  2,129  other  cattle,  S,885 
sheep,  and  6,493  swine.  Capital,  Sandy  Hook, 
or  tuutinsbnrg. 

nXIfflT,  ChariM,  D.  D.,  an  American  clergy- 
man, bom  at  Qreenoonway,  connty  DoDegal, 
Ireland,  May  16. 1793,  died  at  Mount  Pleasant, 
Iowa,  Jan.  6,  IS69.  In  his  youth  he  became 
a  member  of  the  Weeleyan  Methodist  society, 
and  soon  after  began  a  oonrse  of  stndy  pre- 
paratory for  the  ministry.  In  1615  he  emi- 
grated to  America,  and  went  to  Ohio,  where 
he  was  received  into  the  travelliDg  connec- 
tion of  the  Ohio  conference  in  1618.  In  1623 
he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  mis- 
sion among  the  Wyandot  Indians  at  Upper 
Bandnsky,  was  subsequently  for  five  years 
presiding  elder  of  the  Ohio  district,  and  was 
then  elected  profewor  of  languages  in  Madison 
college,  Uniontown,  Pa.,  where  he  remained 
four  years.  In  1831  he  was  stationed  in  Pitts- 
bnrgh,  and  was  subsequently  presiding  elder 
of  that  district  While  serving  in  this  oapa- 
Oity  he  was  chosen  editor  of  the  "Pittsburgh 
Conference  Jonrnal,"  and  afterward  of  tne 
"Western  Ohristiun  Advocate,"  at  Cinoin- 
nsti,  where  he  remained  till  1848.  He  agdn 
entered  the  regolar  work  of  the  ministry,  bat 
in  the  general  conference  of  16G3  he  was  re- 
elected editor  of  the  "Western  Advooate." 
From  1667  to  1860  he  was  professor  of  Biblical 
literature  and  president  of  the  Iowa  Wesleyan 
DDiverdty.  He  was  then  appointed  editor  of 
the  "  Central  Christian  Advocate  "  at  St.  Loais, 
Mo.,  and  daring  the  dvil  war  strongly  sostained 
tiie  canse  of  the  Union.  After  its  close  be  was 
again  connected  with  the  Iowa  univerrity  till 
1886.  Hie  chief  works  ore:  "Treatise  on 
Baptism"  (1834);  "Delineation  of  Roman 
Catholicism"  (2  vols.  8vo,  1851);  "Life  of 
Bishop  Roberts"  (1868);  "Htstery  of  the 
Great  Secession  from  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Obarob"  (185B);  "Political  BoraaniHn" 
(1860);    "  Bemiuiscenoes  of  the  Wyandotte 
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Misdon;"  " Sontbwestem  Methodism;"    and 
two  works  Bgunst  slavery. 

ELLIOTT,  Ckarks  Lorlng,  an  American  ptunter, 
born  in  Scipio,  N.  Y.,  in  December,  1812,  died 
in  Albany,  Ang.  26,  1868.  He  was  for  some 
time  employed  in  a  country  store,  but  that  oc- 
cupation being  distastefol  te  him,  his  father, 
who  was  an  architect,  allowed  him  to  study 
drawing  with  a  view  to  that  profession.  El- 
liott went  to  New  York  and  became  a  pupil 
of  Trumbull,   and  Bnbflel^DBntly  of  Qaidor,  a 

Sinter  of  fancy  pieces,  with  wnom  he  remained 
ig  enoo^b  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the 
technicalities  of  his  art  His  chief  employ- 
ment for  some  time  was  copying  prints  in  oils, 
and  he  afterward  attempted  portraite.  Some 
of  his  paintings  representing  scenes  from  Ir- 
ving's  and  Pudding's  works  attracted  atten- 
tion. After  aboat  a  year's  rendenoe  in  New 
York  he  returned  to  the  western  part  of  the 
state,  where  he  practised  portrut  painting  for 
abont  ten  years.  Retnming  to  New  York  in 
1846,  be  eetablished  himself  there  sea  portrait 
painter,  and  soon  rose  to  the  head  of  his  pro- 
fession. He  painted  abont  700  portraits,  many 
of  them  of  prominent  persons,  and  all  remark- 
able for  flddity  of  likeness  and  vigorons  color- 
ing. Not  long  before  his  death  he  esteblished 
his  stodio  and  residence  in  Albany. 

HUOTT,  ChariM  ff tDji,  an  American  author, 
bom  in  Qnilford,  Conn.,  May  27,  1617.  He 
is  a  lineal  descendant  in  the  fifth  generation 
from  Eliot  the  "  Indian  Apoetie,"  After  some 
years  spent  in  mercantile  life  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  he  in  I638-'9  stndied  horticnltnre  and 
landscape  gardening  with  A.  J.  Downing  at 
Newburgh,  and  from  1840  to  1848  practised 
those  poranits  at  Cincinnati.  He  then  returned 
to  New  York  and  engaged  in  mercantile  bnM- 
nees,  bat  devoted  attention  to  literary  pnrsnits. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  and  first  troeteea 
of  the  "  Children's  Aid  Society  "  in  ISBS.  In 
1867  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commission- 
ers for  laying  ont  the  Central  park  in  the  city 
of  New  York.  He  has  published  "  Cottagea 
and  Cottage  Ijfe"  (1846);  "Jfjsteries,  or 
Glimpses  of  the  Snperaataral"  (assa) ;  "St. 


I  Revolution  and  its  Hero,  Tons- 


SMntl'Ouvertore"a85B);  "  The  New  England 
History,  from  the  Discovery  of  the  Continent 
by  the  Northmen,  A.  D.  986,  to  1776  "  (3  vols., 
1867);  "Bemarkable  Characters  and  Places  in 
the  Holy  Land  "(1867);  and  "Wind  and  Whirl- 
wind, by  Thorn  Whjte  "  (1896).  He  has  also 
been  a  frequent  contributor  to  periodicals,  and 
is  the  author  of  several  novels  published  auon- 
ymonsly.  He  is  now  (1674)  a  resident  of 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  manager  of  the  "House- 
hold Art  Company  "  of  Boston, 

njJOrr,  EtHcier,  an  English  poet,  called 
"  the  com  law  rhymer,"  born  at  Mosborongh, 
near  Rotherham,  Yorkshire,  March  17,  1781, 
died  near  Bamsley,  Doc.  1,  1649.  Hie  father, 
who  was  employed  in  a  fonndery  near  Masbor- 
ougb,  was  a  dissenter  of  what  was  called  the 
Berean  sect,  an  oceaaonal  preaoher,  and  a  ford- 
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bl«  political  speaker  of  the  ultra  radical  type. 
Young  EUliott  received  the  edncatioii  uaaallj  af- 
forded to  boysof  hie  condition,  batat  school  was 
noted  for  littie  else  than  dalsesa  and  lazineaa. 
Ha  woB  QDAihle  to  inaat«r  the  mdimenta  of 
fframmar  or  arithmetic,  and  often  gratified  an 
instinctive  love  fornatare  and  Bolitadebj stolen 
rambles  in  the  meadows  and  woodlands.  His 
father  confieqaentl;  set  him  to  work  ia  the 
founder?.  He  was  beginning  to  fall  into  dissi- 
pated habita  when  the  perasal  of  a  treatise  on 
botany  revived  his  love  of  nature,  and  he  be- 
came an  industrious  collector  of  botanical  specie 
mens.  He  bIho  procnred  access  to  a  small  libra- 
Tj  of  the  old  divines  and.poets,  and  in  his  ITth 
year  produced  bis  first  published  poem,  "  The 
Venial  Walk,"  which  was  followed  by  "  Night," 
"  Whamcliffe,"  "  Love,"  and  others.  His  pow- 
ers increased  with  each  new  work,  and  he  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  Bonthey,  to  whose  kind 
offices  he  was  accustomed  to  refer  with  affec- 
tion and  gratitude.  He  had  meanwhile  worked 
BteadiJy  till  his  28d  year  in  the  foundery,  which 
his  father  had  purchased  on  credit,  and  having 
married  set  up  at  Botherham  in  the  iron  busi- 
ness on  his  own  account,  bat  was  ansuccessfol. 
At  SO  years  of  a^e  he  became  an  earnest  advo- 
cate of  the  laboring  olaasee.  The  com  laws  in 
particnlarstrnck  him  as  nqjnst,  and  upon  his  fail- 
ore  in  busiueas  he  attributed  his  misfortimeB  to 
their  infiuenoe.  In  1821  he  made  another  ven- 
ture as  an  iron  merohant  in  Sheffield,  with  a 
borrowed  capital  of  £100,  and  was  soon  em- 
barked in  a  lucrative  business.  He  now  comr 
menced  his  "Com  Law  RhymeR,"  which  were 
written  with  the  sole  purpose  of  procuring  the 
repeal  of  the  obnoxious  laws.  At  first  pub- 
Huied  in  a  local  paper  and  afterward  collected 
in  a  tdngle  volume,  these  poems  brought  Elliott 
into  notice.  "The  Ranter,"  which  sncceeded, 
was  a  long  poem  in  a  similar  vein.  In  1629 
appeared  his  "  Village  Patriarch,"  the  best  of 
his  larger  pieces.  In  1888  he  commenced  a 
complete  edition  of  his  works,  which  appeared 
during  the  next  two  years,  and  for  the  Qrst 
time  made  generally  known  many  of  the  au- 
thor's poems  not  of  an  exclusively  political 
character.  Several  other  editions  appeared  in 
the  course  of  bis  life,  and  to  the  last  he  contin- 
ued to  write  verses,  chiefiy  for  the  periodical 
prees,  and  occasionally  spoke  in  support  of  his 
peculiar  views.  The  commercial  panic  of  1B87 
entailed  serious  pecuniary  losses  upon  him,  but 
by  careful  management  be  was  enabled  in  1841 
to  retire  from  business  with  a  competency  and 
setUe  at  a  villa  near  Bamsley,  where  he  passed 
the  hist  years  of  bis  Ufe  in  pleasant  seclusion. 
Soon  after  hia  death  was  published  "More 
Prose  and  Verse  by  the  Oom  Law  Rhymer" 
(2  vols.,  Ix>ndDn,  1860),  and  his  "  Autobiogra- 
phy," in  the  "  Athemeam  "  (January,  1860). 

raXIOTT,  Jtsae  Ducaa,  an  American  naval 
officer,  bom  in  Maryland,  July  14,  1782,  died 
in  Philadelphia,  Dec.  18,  1845.  He  entered 
the  eerviee  as  a  midshipman  in  April,  1S04, 
and  was  promoted  to  a  lieutenancy  April  28, 


I  1810.  In  1812  he  was  attached  to  the  com- 
mand of  Commodore  Isaac  Ghauncey  at  Sack- 
ett's  Harbor,  and  on  the  declarBlion  of  war 

•  against  Great  Britain  was  sent  by  him  to  the 
upper  lakes  to  purchase  vessels,  and  make 
other  preparations  for  the  creation  of  a  navfd 
force  in  those  waters.  While  he  was  at  Black 
Gock,  engaged  in  this  service,  two  armed 
British  brigs,  the  Detroit  and  Caledonia,  an- 
chored, Oct.  7,  1812,  near  the  oppo»te  Miore 
under  the  gnus  of  Fort  Erie.  A  boat  expedi- 
tion was  organized  under  Elliott's  command, 
and  the  vessels  were  boarded  and  carried  with 
but  slight  loss  a  little  after  midnight,  Oct.  8. 
The  Caledonia  was  safely  brought  over  to  the 
American  Nde;  bnt  the  Detroit  was  compelled 
to  drop  down  the  river,  passing  the  Britiah 
batteries  under  a  heavy  fire,  and  afterward 
was  bnmed  by  the  Americans,  moat  of  her 
storea  having  first  been  removed.  Foe  this 
exploit  Elliott  was  voted  a  sword  by  congress. 
In  July,  1B18,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  master  commandant,  and  aj^Miuted  to  the 
Niagara,  a  brig  of  20  guns,  on  Lake  Erie.  In 
Ferry's  engagement  with  the  Bntisfa  squadron, 
Sept.  10,  1813,  Elliott  was  second  in  command, 
and  a  gold  medal  was  voted  him  by  congress 
for  his  conduct  on  the  occasion.  In  October 
he  succeeded  Perry  in  command  on  Lake  Erie, 
and  in  1815  he  commanded  the  Ontario  sloop 
of  war,  one  of  the  squadron  of  Commodore 
Decatur  employed  ag^at  Algiers.  He  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain,  March  S7, 
1818,  and  till  1824  was  engaged  in  selecting 
sites  for  dockyards,  liKhthouscB,  and  fortifica- 
tions on  the  coast  of  North  Carolina.  From 
1829  to  1888  he  was  in  command  of  the  West 
India  squadron,  and  in  the  latter  year  of  the 
Charlestowu  navy  yard.  Afterward  he  com- 
mfmded  for  several  years  the  Mediterranean 
squadron.  His  conduct  in  this  position  did  not 
meet  the  approval  of  the  execntive,  and  resulted 
in  his  trial  by  court  martial  in  June,  1840,  and 
suspenriou  from  duty  for  four  years.  In  Octo- 
ber, 1848,  the  period  of  his  suspension  which 
then  remained  was  remitted  hy  the  president, 
and  be  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
Philadelphia  navy  yard. 

EUiOTT.  I.  St^M,  an  Amerioan  natural- 
ist, bora  in  Beanfort,  8. 0.,  Nov.  11, 1771,  died 
in  Charleston,  March  26, 1830,  He  graduated 
at  Tale  college  in  1T91,  and  two  yeara  later 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  tegialature  of 
South  Carohna,  a  position  which  he  retained 
until  the  establishment  of  the  "  Bank  of  the 
State  "  in  1812,  of  which  he  was  chosen  presi- 
dent. He  retained  this  office  till  his  death. 
His  leisure  was  devoted  toliterary  and  sdenti&c 
pursuits,  and  he  cultivated  the  study  of  botany 
with  enthusiaun.  In  1818  be  was  instrumental 
in  founding  the  literary  and  philosophical  so- 
cieties of  South  Carolina,  of  each  of  which  he 
was  preffldent  He  lectured  gratuitously  on 
his  favorite  science,  and  was  for  some  time 
chief  editor  of  the  "  Southern  Review,"  to 
which  he  contributed  a  number  of  articles.    In 
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183S  he  dded  in  eatablialjing  the  medioal  col- 
lege of  the  etate,  &nd  was  elected  one  of  the 
facolty,  and  professor  of  natural  historj  and 
bot&Tiy.  He  IB  the  author  of  "  The  Botany  of 
South  Oarolina  and  Georffia "  (2  vols.  Svo, 
Charleston,  lB2I-'4),  in  the  preparation  of 
which  he  was  assisted  b^  Br.  James  MoBride, 
and  left  a  nnmber  of  works  in  tnannscript.  His 
collection  in  the  several  departments  of  natural 
history  was  at  the  time  of  his  death  one  of  the 
moat  extensive  in  the  oonntrj.  The  deftree  of 
I.L.  D.  was  conferred  npon  him  bj  Tide  and 
Harrard  colleges.  I(.  8te)Aia,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
oharoh  for  the  diocese  of  Georgia,  bom  at 
Beanfort,  8.  0.,  Not.  13,  180S,  died  in  Savan- 
nah, Deo.  21,  1866.  He  gradnated  at  Harvard 
college  in  1834,  practised  law  in  Charleston 
and  Beanfort  till  18S3,  and  was  ordained  a 
deacon  in  1836,  and  a  priest  in  1686,  soon  after 
which  he  became  professor  of  sacred  lit«rature 
in  the  South  Oarolina  college.  In  1&40  he 
was  elected  bishop  of  Georgia. 

ELLIOTT,  WlUlaa,  an  American  author  and 
poHtician,  bom  in  Beanfort,  8.  0.,  April  27, 
1788,  died  there  in  Febmary,  186S.  He  was 
entered  in  Harvard  college  at  the  age  of  18, 
bat  ill  health  compelled  him  to  retnm  home 
before  the  completion  of  his  studies.  For 
manj  years  be  devoted  himself  to  the  manage- 
ment of  his  estates,  and  served  in  both  branch- 
es of  the  state  le^Iatare.  Daring  the  nnl- 
lificatjon  crisis  in  South  Carolina  in  1632  he 
was  a  senator  in  the  state  le^slatnre,  but 
resigned  apon  being  instructed  bj  his  oon- 
stitaeats  to  vote  to  aaillty  the  tariff  law.  He 
afterward  participated  leas  freqaently  in  pab- 
lic  affairs,  his  letters  against  secession  signed 
"Agrioola,"  and  published  in  1851,  being 
among  hia  latest  expresuons  of  opinion  on 
political  subjects.  Ho  contribnted  largely  to 
the  periodical  press  of  thesonth.  He  publish- 
ed "  Address  before  the  8L  Paul's  Agricultural 
Society"  (18B0),  "Fiesco,"  a  tragedy  (18B0), 
"  Carolina  Sports  by  Land  and  Water  "  (1866), 
and  several  occasional  poems. 

nXIFSE,  an  oval  figure  produced  from  the 
section  of  a  cone  by  a  plane  which  cuts  both  sides 
of  it  in  an  oblique  direction.  It  may  also  be 
obtained  by  letting  the  shadow  of  a  circle  fall 
on  a  plane ;  or  it  may  be  drawn  by  driving  two 
pins  into  a  board  to  mark  the  foci,  putting  a 
loose  loop  of  inelastic  thread  over  them,  and 
drawing  the  curve  with  a  pencil  placed  inside 
the  loop  and  stretched  out  as  far  as  the  loop 
will  allow.  Instruments  to  describe  an  ellipse 
are  oalled  ellipsographs  or  elliptographs.  The 
foci  of  an  ellipse  are  the  given  points  around 
which  another  point  is  conceived  to  move  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  sum  of  their  distances 
from  it  is  always  the  same ;  the  line  thus  do- 
scrilied  ia  an  ellipse.  The  centre  uf  an  ellipse 
is  the  point  which  bisects  the  straight  line  be- 
tween the  foci.  The  distance  of  either  focns 
from  the  centre  is  called  the  eccentricity.  A 
atr^ght  line  passing  through  the  centre,  and 
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terminated  both  ways  by  the  ellipse,  is  called  a 
diameter.  The  diameter  which  passes  through 
the  foci  is  called  the  transverse  axis,  also  the 
greater  axis.  The  eUipse  is  the  projection  of  a 
circle;  tlie  curve  which  is  everywhere  eqaally 
distant  fivm  the  sum  of  the  foci  is  on  ellipse. 
Kepler  announoed  the  law  that  planetary  or- 
bits are  ellipses,  and  npon  the  three  ^mple 
formulas  which  he  laid  down  for  the  solution 
of  this  problem  is  based  all  that  has  been  done 
smce  to  determine  the  movements  of  the  plan- 
eta.  The  ellipse,  and  the  ellipsoid,  which  is  a 
solid  figure  all  plane  sections  of  which  are 
ellipses  or  circles,  enter  largely  into  mechani- 
cal contrivances.  The  metbod  ^ven  above  of 
describing  on  ellipse  is  applied  in  machines  to 
turn  wood  and  other  substances  into  elliptic 
forms.  An  instrument  similar  to  the  ellipto- 
graph  is  employed  for  engraving  ellipsee  on 
metals,  and  for  dividing  these  ellipses  accurate- 
ly, so  as  to  give  the  perspective  representation 
of  a  circle  divided  into  equal  parts. 

ELLIB.  I.  A  N.  county  of  Texas,  drfuned 
by  Trinity  river,  which  forms  its  E.  boundary ; 
area,  1,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  7,514  of 
whom  1,G0S  were  colored.  The  surface  ia  oc- 
cupied by  prairies  and  tracts  of  hard  timber. 
The  prairies  are  very  fertile.  The  chief  pro- 
ductions in  1870  were  11,948  bushels  of  wheat, 
812,843  of  Indian  com,  16,076  of  oats,  and 
2,960  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  7,387 
horses,  8,893  milch  cows,  21,211  other  cattle, 
8,007  sheep,  and  8,171  swine.  Capital,  Waia- 
hachie.  II.  A  W.  central  county  of  Kansas, 
intersected  by  Bmoky  llill  and  Saline  r' 


andBigoreek-  area,  900  sg.m.;  pop.  in  1870, 
l,8Sd.     The   Konaaa  Pacific    railroad 
through  it    Capital,  Rome. 


oad  passes 


iXLIS,  eetrge,  an  English  author,  bom  in 

1745,  died  in  April,  1615.  He  commenced 
his  literary  career  as  a  writer  of  political  sat- 
ires, and  became  favorably  known  as  a  con- 
tributor to  the  "  BoUiad,"  and  subsequently  to 
the  "  Auti-Jacobin."  The  study  of  early  Eng-  / 
liah  literature,  however,  occupied  his  leisure 
hours,  and  in  1790  he  produced  "Specunens 
of  Ancient  English  Poetry,"  of  which  enlarged 
editions  appeared  in  1601  and  1811,  A  com- 
panion work,  "  Specimens  of  Ancient  English 
Romances,"  appeared  in  1806  (3  vols.  8vo), 
and  has  been  republished  in  Bohn's  "  And- 
quorian  Library  "  (London,  1848). 

EXL18,  Getrge  Edward,  B.  B.,  on  American 
clergyman,  bom  in  Boston,  Aug,  8,  1614.  He 
grodnated  at  Harvard  collie  in  1883,  studied 
theology  at  the  Cambridge  divinity  school  till 
1686,  and  after  a  year's  travel  in  Europe  was 
ordained  in  1640  as  pastor  of  the  Harvard 
church,  Charlestown,  Uass.,  and  rerigned  Feb. 
22, 1669.  From  1657  to  1864  be  was  professor 
of  doctrinal  theology  in  the  Cambridge  divin- 
ity school.  In  1864  he  delivered  a  course  of 
Lowell  lectures  on  the  evidences  of  Christiani- 
ty. He  wrote  the  lives  of  John  Mason,  Anne 
Hutchinson,  and  William  Penn,  in  Sparks's 
"American    Biography,"  and  in    18S7  pub- 
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liahed  a  very  elabor&te  work,  "  The  Half  Cen- 
tury of  the  Unitarian  Oontrovera;."  He 
edited  for  a  time  the  "Christian  Keeirter," 
the  religiooa  newspaper  of  the  Massaoniutetta 
Unitarians ;  and  for  some  years,  in  connection 
with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Geo^  Putnam,  he  coD- 
dncted  the  "Christian  Examiner."      He  has 

Enblished  manj  sermons  and  addresses,  and 
as  contributed  largely  to  varions  periodicals, 
moat  frequently  upon  topics  of  American  his- 
tory. He  is  also  tneanthor  of  "The  Aims  and 
Pnrposes  of  the  Founders  of  Massachusetts  " 
(IStlfl),  " Memoir  of  Jared  Sparks"  (1969), and 
"  Memoirs  of  Sir  Bei^amin  Thompson,  Oonnt 
Knmford"  (1871). 

ELLIS,  Ocarse  Jaws  WdWn  tgu,  Lord  Dover, 
an  English  autbor,  bom  Jan.  14, 1797,  died  Jnly 
10,  1833.  Ha  was  the  son  of  Henry  Welbore, 
afterward  Viscount  Clifden ;  was  educated  at 
Christchnrch,  Oxford ;  represented  various  con- 
stituencies in  the  house  of  commons,  and  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Dover  in  1S8I. 
He  was  a  munificent  patron  of  the  fine  arts, 
and  in  1833  was  president  of  the  royal  society 
of  literature.  He  wrote  "The  tme  History  of 
the  Mau  in  the  Iron  Mask,"  "  Historical  In- 

Siiries  respectiug  the  Character  of  Edward 
yde.  Lord  Clarendon,"  and  a  "  Life  of  Fred- 
erick the  Great."  He  also  edited  the  "Ellis 
Correspondence,"  and  "  Horace  'Walpole's 
Letters  to  Sir  Horace  Mann." 

ELLIS,  Sir  Htarj,  an  English  anthor  and  an- 
tiquary, bom  in  London,  Nov.  29,  1777,  died 
Jan.  16,  1809.  He  graduated  at  St.  John's 
college,  Oxford,  in  1799,  in  ISOfi  beosme  one 
of  the  asMstant  librariaas  of  the  British  muse- 
Qto,  and  was  head  librarian  from  I8S7  to  185S. 
A  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  Brand's  "  Popn- 
lar  Antiquities"  was  issued  under  his  care  in 
1818,  and  was  republished  in  a  cheaper  form 
in  1642.  In  1816  he  wrote  a  carefbi  and  elab- 
orate introduction  to  the  "Domesday  Book," 
and  in  1824  published  a  series  of  "Original 
Letters  illustrative  of  English  History;"  from 
autographs  in  the  British  musenm,  in  8  vols. 
8vo;  a  seoondseries,  in  4  vols^in  1627;  and  a 
third,  in  4  vols.,  in  1846.  He  was  also  the 
author  of  works  on  the  Towneley  and  on  the 
El^  and  Phigaleon  marbles  (each  S  vols. 
Bvo,  1883  and  1886),  and  compiled  and  edited 
several  valuable  volumes  for  the  society  of 
antiquaries  and  for  the  Oamden  sodety.  He 
received  the  Hanoverian  Guelphio  order,  of 
knighthood  in  1683. 

£UJ8>  L  WlUlaN,  an  English  missionary  and 
autbor,  born  in  London  in  1794,  died  there,  June 
9, 1872,  In  1816  he  became  connected  with  the 
London  missionary  society,  under  whose  ana- 
pices,  in  January,  1816,  he  sailed  for  Polyne- 
sia. He  spent  eight  years  in  promoting  the 
spiritual  wel&re  of  the  natives  of  the  South 
sea  islands  {at  one  of  which,  Tahiti,  he  erected 
the  first  printing  preas  In  Polynesia),  and  in 
1634  returned  to  England  on  account  of  the 
illnesaof  his  wife,  stopping  for  sometime  on  the 
way  in  the  United  States.    For  some  years  he 
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was  employed  in  the  bnaineas  of  the  London  mis- 
sionary society  at  home,  and  published  "  Nar- 
rative of  a  Tour  through  Hawaii"  (London, 
1620) ;  "Polynesian  Researches  "  (2  vols.  Bvo. 
1828);  "History  of  Madagascar,"  compiled 
from  information  received  from  missionaries  and 
government  documents  (2  vols.,  1838) ;  "  His* 
tory  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  "  (1844); 
"  Village  Lectures  on  Popery  "  (18Sl),&c.  In 
1636  his  wife  died,  and  two  years  later  he  was 
married  to  Sarah  Stioknay,  with  whom  he  re- 
sided many  years  in  Hoddesdon,  Hertfordshire, 
where  Mrs.  Ellia  conducted  a  school  for  girle. 
In  18S8  he  went  to  Madagascar  on  o  misdoa 
of  obserration  for  the  Londou  missionary  so- 
ciety, and  after  two  other  visits  to  that  i^and 
published  "  Three  Visits  to  Madagascar,  during 
186S-'6,  with  Notices  of  the  People,  Natural 
History,  &c."  (London,  1668).  A  memoir  of 
Mr.  Ellis  by  his  son  was  published  in  1878. 
IL  Sarah  SQckaej,  an  English  anthoresa,  wife 
of  the  preceding,  born  in  London  in  1812,  died 
there,  Jnne  16,  1872.  Her  parents  belonged 
to  the  society  of  Friends.  Her  first  literary 
production  was  ft  didactic  work  for  the  young, 
entitied  "The  Poetry  of  Life."  She  subse- 
quently wrote  many  volumea  davot«d  to  the 
moral  and  mental  cnltore  of  her  sex.      The 

g-ineipal  of  these  are:  "Home,  or  the  Iron 
nle;  a  aeriev entitled  "The  Women  of  Eng- 
land" (1838),  "The  Daughters  of  England" 
(1642),  "The  Wivea  of  England"  (1848),  and 
"The  Mothers  of  England"  (1848);  "Look 
to  the  End"  (2  vols.,  1646);  "Hearts  and 
Homes"(8volB.^S48-'9);  "  Mothers  of  Great 
Men  "  (1860) ;  "  The  Brewer's  Family  "  (186^ ; 
"  Education  of  the  Heart "  (1869)  ;  and  "  The 
Melvill  Family  "(1871). 

DiiH,  WnniH,  an  English  writer  on  eocial 
science,  bom  in  London  in  1800.  In  1840  he 
proonred  the  introduction  of  sodal  science  aa 
a  branch  of  elementary  education  in  the  Lon- 
don schools,  and  is  the  anthor  of  "  Progresaiva 
Lessons  in  Social  Science,"  "  The  Phenomena 
of  Industrial  Life,"  "  Education  as  a  Meansof 
preventing  Destitution,"  &c.  He  has  written 
several  articles  on  these  subjeetaforperiodieals. 

lUmWf,  Bakert  WUUaH,  an  English  actor, 
bom  in  London,  April  7,  1774,  died  there, 
July  7,  1881.  He  was  educated  at  St.  Paul's 
school,  but  at  the  age  of  17  ran  away  and 
Joined  a  theatrical  company  at  Bath,  where  he 
made  his  first  appearance  on  the  stage  April 
31,  1791.  Five  years  later  he  made  his  d^bnt 
in  London,  at  the  Haymarket  theatre,  and  in 
1808  became  principal  actor  and  acting  mana- 
ger of  that  house.  In  the  succeeding  year  he 
was  engaged  at  Drury  Lane,  but  otter  the 
burning  of  the  theatre,  having  quarrelled  with 
Thomas  Sheridan,  he  left  the  company,  and 
opened  the  Surrey  theatre.  On  the  rebnild- 
ing  of  Drury  Lane  be  was  again  engaged  as  a 
leading  ector,  and  recited  the  address  written 
by  Lord  Byron  for  the  opening  nighL  In  1819 
he  become  the  lessee  of  Dmry  Lane,  but  in 
1826  retired  a  bankrupt.    Subsequently  be  was 
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„  T  of  the  Sarrey  theatre,  and  oon- 
tioned  occasionally  to  perform  his  principal 
characters  until  the  close  of  his  life.  He  was 
called  the  first  comedian  of  his  time.  His 
chief  merit  perhaps  was  the  facility  with  which 
he  adapted  nimaelf  to  every  variety  of  charac- 
ters, from  the  hnmorous  to  the  tragic.  He 
possessed  inordinate  self-esteem,  and  many  an- 
ecdotes are  told  of  his  eccentricities. 

EU.OKA,  Elan,  or  Bnro,  a  decayed  town  of 
Hindostan,  in  the  N'lzam's  dominions,  13  m. 
K,  W.  of  Anmngabad,  celebrated  for  its  cave 
temples,  excavated  from  the  inner  slope  of  a 
crescent-shaped  hill  of  red  granite  and  black 
and  gray  basalt,  abont  a  mile  from  the  town. 
These  caverns  are  sculptured  over  an  extent 
li  m.  in  length,  and  may  be  r^^orded  as  a  Hin- 
doo pantheon,  since  every  divinity  of  India  has 
there  a  shrine.  Most  of  the  caves  are  not  less 
than  100  ft.  in  depth ;  20  of  them  are  conse- 
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crated  to  Siva,  and  two  to  the  Trimnrti,  or 
Brahmanic  trinity.  They  are  all  adorned  with 
colossal  statnes  and  innumerable  sculptures  and 
bass-reliefs.  The  greatest  and  most  remarkable 
of  these  monuments  is  the  Kailata,  or  paradise, 
dedicated  to  Siva,  and  designed  to  represent 
the  court  of  that  divinity  where  he  receives 
those  of  his  worshippers  who,  having  escaped 
metempsychoas,  come  after  death  to  eijoy 
eternal  happiness.  This  does  not,  like  the 
others,  extend  subterrnneoosly,  but  rises  to  a 
lofty  height  in  an  excavation  401  ft.  in  depth 
and  1B5  in  breadth.  It  is  composed  of  a  porti- 
co, a  chapel,  and  a  grand  pagoda.  The  portico 
is  sustained  by  pillars  and  flanked  by  curious 
sculptures.  Two  obelisks,  41  ft,  in  height,  11 
ti.  square,  beautifoHy  carved,  and  two  gigantic 
elephants,  surround  and  support  the  chapel, 
which  is  likewise  adorned  on  every  side  by  sta- 
tuary. The  pagoda  rises  from  the  centre  of 
the  whole  structure  to  the  height  of  100  ft., 
and  is  surrounded  externally  by  mythological 


deskns  and  scnlptures  representing  lions,  Ugers, 
elephants,  and  fantastic  animals  of  all  sorts. 
Within  are  42  colossal  figures  of  Hindoo  divini- 
ties, each  one  the  centre  of  a  gronp;  and  be- 
yond tills  main  temple  may  be  seen  others  of 
smaller  size  and  similar  decorations.  These 
gigantic  works,  which  Elphinstone  and  others 
compare  with  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  tis  works 
of  labor,  and  far  surpassing  them  as  sptecimens 
of  art,  are  of  ankoown  antiquity,  and  seein  to 
have  been  executed  by  Boddhists  as  well  as 
by  Brabmans.  The  village  of  Ellora  is  small, 
and  is  resorted  to  by  numerous  pilgrims. 

ELUWORTH,  a  central  county  of  Kansas,  in- 
tersected by  Smoky  HUl  river ;  area,  730  sq. 
m,:  pop.  in  1870,  1,186.  The  Kansas  Pacific 
railroad  passes  through  it.  The  chief  produc- 
tions in  1870  were  2,176  bushels  of  wheat, 
12,167  of  Indian  com,  4,308  of  potatoes,  and 
1,604  tons  of  hay.    Capital,  Ellsworth. 

EUjSWWTH,  a   city 
and  the  capital  of  Han- 
cock CO.,    Maine,    the 
port  of  entry  of  the  dis- 
trict   of    Frenchman's 
Bay,  36  m.  S.  E.  of  Ban- 
gor,  situated   on  both 
sides  of  Union  river,  a 
navigable  stream,  which 
empties    into    French- 
man's bay  about  4  m. 
below   this   point,    the 
opposite   banks    being 
connected    by    several 
bridges;   pop.  in  18T0, 
6,267.    It  is  one  of  the 
most  flonrishing  towns 
of  the  state,  and  is  ex- 
tensively engaged  in  the 
Inmber  trade.    In  1872 
there  were  registered, 
enrolled,   and  licensed 
S90  vessels,  with  an  ag- 
gregate tonnage  of  17,- 
786 ;  engaged  in  the  cod  and  mackerel  fish- 
ery, 60  vessels  of  1,643  tons.    The  city  con- 
tdns  11  raannfaotories  of  lumber,  2  of  planing 
machines,  pails,  sash,  blinds,  &c.,  1  of  pumps, 
blocks,  Ac.,  4  of  saddles  and  harness,  2  of  car- 
riages and  sleighs,  I  of  axes,  1  of  furniture, 
2  of  sails,  and  an  iron  and  brass  foondery. 
There  ore  4  hotels,  a  weekly  newspaper,  a 
library  of  1,000  volumes,  23  school  houses  with 
an  average  of  about  800  pupils,  and  6  churches. 
EmWOKTH.    I.  (Wver,  an  American  states- 
man and  jurist,  bom  in  Windsor,  Conn.,  April 
29,  1745,  died  N"ot.  26, 1807.    He  graduated  at 
the  college  of  New  Jersey  in  1766,  and  soon 
after  commenced  the  practice  of  law.   In  1777 
he  was  chosen  a  delegate  to  tiie  continental 
congress,  and  he  was  a  member  of  the  council 
of  Oonneotiout  from  1780  to  1784,  when  he 
was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  superior  court. 
In  1787  he  was  elected  to  the  convention 
which  framed  the  federal  constitution,  and  was 
afterward  a  member  of  Uie  state  convention 
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which  ratified  that  instnitnent.  H«  ves  a  sen- 
ator of  the  United  States  from  1789  to  1766, 
when  he  was  nominated  bj  Washington  chief 
JDstice  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States,  over  which  he  presided  with  great  dis< 
tinction,  his  opinions  being  marked  b;  sonnd 
legal  and  ethical  principles,  in  clear  and  felici- 
tous language.  In  )70S  he  was  appointed  by 
President  Adams  envoy  extraordinary  to  Paris, 
and  with  his  associates,  Davie  and  Murray, 
he  snccessfolly  negotiated  a  treaty  with  the 
French.  This  accomplished,  and  his  health  be- 
ginning to  fail,  he  visited  England  for  the  bene- 
fit of  its  mineral  waters;  but  his  infirmities 
increasing,  he  re«gned  his  office  of  chief  justice 
in  1800.  Ketnrning  to  Connecticnt,  he  was 
again  elected  a  member  of  the  council ;  and  in 
1807  he  was  appointed  chief  justice  of  the 
state,  which  office  he  declined  on  account  of 
his  health.  U.  WUUw  WakeO,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, bom  in  Windsor,  Nov,  10,  1791,  died 
in  Hartford,  Jan.  IS,  1866.  He  gradnated  at 
Yale  college  in  1810,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  ISlg.  From  1829  to  1883  be  was  a 
representative  in  congress;  A'om  1838  to  184S 
governor  of  Connecticut;  and  from  1847  to 
1861  judge  of  the  siipreme  court  of  that  state. 

EUWiKGia,  a  town  of  WOrtemberg,  situated 
on  the  Jazt,  65  m.  N.  E.  of  Stuttgart;  pop.  in 
1867,  8,896,  of  whom  about  700  are  Protestants. 
It  is  the  seat  of  the  government  of  the  circle  of 
Jait,  and  has  several  schools  and  charitable  in- 
stitutions. The  manufactures  were  formerly 
insignificant,  but  are  growing  in  importance. 
Until  1602  it  was  the  oapital  of  the  sovereign 
Benedictine  provost  of  Ellwangen,  who  had  a 
territory  of  abont  140  sq.  m.  and  an  income 
of  120,000  florins.  Near  the  town  are  the  cas- 
tle of  Hohen-EUwangen  and  a  famous  pilgrims' 
church. 

EU.VOOD,  ThMM,  an  English  Qnaker  minis- 
ter, a  friend  of  Milton,  horn  m  Orowell,  Oxford- 
shire, in  1689,  died  March  1,  1718.  At  en 
early  age  he  attached  himself  to  the  society  of 
Friends,  thereby  giving  great  offence  to  his 
father;  but  neither  blows  nor  persnauons 
could  induce  him  to  renounce  his  new  senti- 
ments, to  take  off  his  hat  before  his  parents, 
or  to  address  then]  with  other  pronouns  than 
"thou"  and  "thee."  He  waa  the  author  of 
numerous  controversial  works,  the  most  con- 
siderable of  which  is  hie  "Sacred  History  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  "  (1706-'9).  Ho 
wrote  a  poem  entitled  "Davideis"  (1712),  of 
which  King  David  was  the  hero,  and  also  left 
"Memoirs  of  his  own  Life"  (1714).  But  he  is 
chiefly  known  from  the  circumstance  that  he 
was  one  of  those  selected  by  the  poet  Milton 
to  read  to  him  af^r  the  loss  of  his  sight.  Bo- 
ring the  raging  of  the  plagae  in  London  in  166G 
he  obtained  a  retreat  for  Milton  at  Chalfont, 
and  there  he  is  said  first  to  have  suggested  the 
idea  of  the  "  Paradise  Regained." 

HJI,  a  tree  of  the  natural  order  vlmaeea, 
which  embraces  some  of  the  noblest  and  most 
important  species  in  the  United  States.    All 
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the  plants  belonging  to  this  family  have  sim- 
ple, rough,  serrate,  nnequal-dded  leaves ;  flow- 
ers small,  in  bunches  on  the  mde  of  the  twigs ; 
the  fruit  either  a  winged  aamara  or  a  drupe. 
Three  genera  of  iilmaeea  are  found  within  the 
limits  of  the  United  States.  The  most  conspic- 
uous of  these  is  ulmut,  of  which  we  especial- 
ly notice  the  white  or  American  elm  {ILAme- 
rieana,  Linn.).  Ko  tree  can  surpass  this  in  the 
beauty  of  its  proportions.  In  old  trees  espe- 
cially, from  the  wide-spreading,  buttress- like 
roots  to  the  wider  spreading  branches,  the 
curvature  is  beautiful  and  gracefol  in  the  ex- 
treme. Situation  seems,  however,  to  ^ve  va- 
riety to  the  outline.  In  wet  pastures  or  simi- 
lar moist  places,  it  sends  np  &  tall,  slender 
trunk,  crowned  with  a  few  pendent  limbs,  and 
clothed  nearly  from  the  gronnd  with  a  feathery 
investment  of  small  branches,  which  are  scarce- 
ly more  than  leafy  hunches  of  twigs,  and  pre- 
sents a  most  graceful  and  striking  appearance. 
The  rapidity  of  ite  growth  adapts  it  to  arti- 


ficial planting  where  shade  is  soon  needed. 
Hardy  to  an  nnnsnol  degree,  it  is  a  great  fa- 
vorite with  the  tree  planter,  and  is  found  from 
Hudson  bay  to  Georgia.  The  wood  of  the 
white  elm  ia  used  for  making  hnba  of  wheels, 
and  is  preferred  for  that  purpose  to  any  other 
native  wood.  Yokes  are  made  of  it,  and  near 
the  coast  ship  blocks  are  constructed  of  its 
timber.  The  white  elm  grows  readily  from 
seed,  which  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe, 
and  may  he  gathered  in  almost  any  dedrable 
quantity  from  the  gronnd  under  the  trees,  fall- 
ing as  early  as  June.  The  seeds  should  he  very 
slightly  covered,  and  the  young  plants  will 
rise  in  a  few  weeks,  when  they  should  he 
watched  and  weeded,  and  in  succeeding  sea- 
sons shonld  be  thinned  out  and  transplanted 
to  insure  well  formed  trees.  In  transplanting 
large  and  vigorous  young  sjiecimens  found 
where  they  have  appeared  spontaneonsly,  it  is 
necessary  to  secnre  as  many  of  the  fibrous 
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roots   u   poa^ble,    and    have    them    spread 

unt  in  large  and  ample  holes,  well  prepared 
with  good  soil ;  care  mast  be  taken  not  to 
have  them  too  deeply  covered.  The  slippery  or 
red  elm  ( H.  fulea,  Ms.)  ia  a  much  ema^er  tree, 
with  larger  and  more  beautiful  foliage,  and 


BBppeijr  Ehn  (Ulmiu  fain). 

nfl,  downy,  ruaty-haired  bads,  whence  the 
name  sometime*  applied  of  red  elm.  Ita  flow- 
era  ore  ID  lateral  clostera ;  the  aamara  ia  larger 
and  with  a  broader  border.  The  imier  bark 
cODtains  a  great  quantity  of  mncilage,  of  mnoh 
valae  in  medicine.  Micbaoi  oonaiders  ita 
wood  as  auperior  to  that  of  the  white  elm. 
The  tree  can  be  readily  grafted  upon  the  white 


AnHricui  Etm  (Ubniu  Amslcuu). 

elm,  uid  if  only  for  ornament  it  Is  well  worthy 
of  cultivation.  The  corky  white  elm  (  U.  race- 
mota,  Thomas)  has  its  branches  often  beset 
with  corky  ridgra;  ita  leaves  are  gimilar  to 
those  of  the  white  elm;  ita  flowers  are  in 
racemes;  its  wood  ia  tougher  and  finer  grained. 
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The  wahoo  or  wtnged  elm  (IT.  alata,  Hx.)  ia 
a  small  tree,  aeldom  eiceedmg  aO  feet  in 
height,  has  a  fine-grained,  valuable  wood,  and 
is  to  be  found  in  Virgioia  and  sootfawud. 
The  English  elm  {C.  eamputru,  Linn.)  was 
earlj  introduced  into  this  country,  and  is  a 
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EicUah  Elm  (Ulmiu  wnpaMilg). 

stately  tree,  contrasting  finely  with  the  Amer- 
ican. Ita  branches,  unlike  that,  tend  upward, 
or  else  spread  more  horizontally,  and  its  foliage 
is  of  a  darker  green  and  more  pleasing  to  the 
eye.  The  wych  elm  (U.  montana,  Bauhin) 
haa  been  partially  introduced ;  it  is  moch  cul- 
tivated in  Scotland,  and  goes  by  the  name  of 
the  Scotch  elm.     It  resembles  the  slippery 


I  (Ulmiu  mootaiu). 


elm.  — The  nettle  tree  {etltii  oeeidentalU, 
Linn.)  has  a  trunk  from  20  to  60  ft  high.  lu 
leaves  are  obliquely  lanceolate,  acuminate, 
sharply  serrate ;  ita  fruit  is  a  sort  of  plnm  or 
dru^  of  a  yellowish  green  color.  It  has  sev- 
eral varieties,  considered  by  some  botanists  as 
distinct  species,  but  probably  nothing  more 
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than  forras  of  the  above.  Thej  grow  on  the 
poorest  and  moat  arid  soils,  bnt  louriah  best 
in  a  rich  and  moist  ground.  Michaux  sajs 
that  the  wood  of  the  hsckberry  ((7.  eroMifolia, 
Ml.)  is  tine-graiued  and  compact,  but  not 
heavy.  The  planer  tree  (pUmera  aqwitiea, 
Gmelin)  has  small  leaves  like  those  of  elms ; 
the  flowers  are  borne  in  small  axillary  clusters ; 
the  frnit  is  nut-like.  According  to  Michaux,  it 
grows  on  wet  banks  in  Kentucky  and  south- 
ward. He  considers  its  wood  as  hard,  atrong, 
and  proper  for  various  purposes.  It  has  not, 
however,  been  pnt  to  any  use  in  this  country,  and 
is  so  little  esteemed  as  to  have  received  no  popu- 
lar name.  It  is  worthy  of  attempts  at  cultiva- 
tion nortliward,  and  can  be  readily  propagated 
by  grafting  it  upon  the  elm. 

ELHlCUniS,  HmwIb,  or  itaaUi,  Geeric  (known 
in  the  East  by  the  name  of  Ibn  Amid),  an  Ara- 
bian historian,  born  in  Egypt  in  122S,  died  in 
PamascuB  in  1278.  He  was  a  Ohristian,  and 
held  at  the  court  of  the  sultans  of  Cairo  the 
offloeofie(»6 or  secretary.  He  wrote  ahistory 
of  the  East,  especially  of  the  Arabs,  tem  the 
creation  of  the  world  to  the  time  of  the  cru- 
sades, a  portion  of  which  waa  published  both 
in  Arabic  and  Latin  by  Erponius,  at  Leyden,  in 
162G  ;  the  Latin  version  was  soon  reprinted, 
and  was  followed  by  a  French  translation.  A 
complete  edition  in  Arabic  remuns  in  use 
among  the  Christians  of  the  Levant 

njRES,  tiattf  an  English  architect,  born  in 
London,  Oct,  IG,  1762,  died  in  1862.  He  gained 
the  silver  medal  in  architecture  at  the  royal 
academy  in  180*,  and  waa  for  some  time  sur- 
veyor and  civil  engineer  of  the  port  of  London ; 
but  loss  of  sight  (which,  however,  he  afterward 
partially  recovered)  caused  him  to  relinquish 
the  office  in  1828.  He  published  "Sir  Chris- 
topher Wren  and  his  Tiroes  "  (4to,  1828) ;  "  Lec- 
tures on  Architecture  "  (8vo,  1828) ;  "  General 
and  Bibliographical  Dictionary  of  the  Fine 
Arts  "  (8vo,  1828) ;  "  On  the  Law  of  Dilapida- 
tions "  (royal  8vo,  1826) ;  "  Treatjse  on  Archi- 
tectural Jurisprudence  "  (8vo,  1827);  "Survey 
of  the  Harbor  and  Port  of  London  "  (1 838) ; 
"HoneVaoivM"  (1851);  and  "  Thomaa  Clark- 
son,  a  Monograph  "  (186't). 

ELMINi,  or  SL  G«»se  da  BIu,  a  British  set- 
tlement on  the  Gold  coast,  Ashantee,  Africa,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Beyah,  about  6  m.  W.  of 
Cape  Coast  Castle ;  lat.  6°6'N.,lon.  1°20'W.; 

fiop.  about  10,000.  The  native  town  is  lai^e, 
rregular,  and  very  dirty.  The  inhabitants  are 
ohieny  fishermen,  traders  and  their  servants, 
and  slaves  employed  as  mechanics ;  but  there 
are  a  few  mnlattoes  who  are  wealthy.  In  the 
neighborhood  are  some  handsome  country  resi- 
dences and  cultivated  farmn.  The  surroand- 
ing  country  is  undulating  and  thickly  wooded. 
The  town  is  defended  by  a  castle  built  on  a  low 
rocky  peninsula  extending  from  the  E.  bank  of 
the  river.  The  point  is  surrounded  by  a  bed 
of  rocks,  on  which  the  sea  breaks  with  great 
Tiolence.  The  castle,  the  oldest  Europeon  set- 
tlement on  the  Gninea  coast,  was  begun  by  the 
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I  Portugnese  about  1481,  and  was  80  years  in 

I  bnilding;  it  is  secure  Hganst  an  attack  from 
'.  any  native  force.  There  is  Miother  large  de- 
I  fensivo  work,  the  fort  of  St.  Jago,  which  com- 
mands the  castle;  but  its  climate  is  reputed 
to  be  fatal  to  Europeans. — Elmina  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Dutch  in  1637,  and  was  ceded 
to  them  by  Portugal  in  1641.  In  1872  it  was 
transferred  together  with  the  other  Dutch  set- 
tlements on  the  coast  to  Great  Britain.  Thia 
transfer  resulted  in  a  war  with  the  Asbontees 
in  1878;  and  on  June  13  the  native  king's 
quarter  of  Elmina  was  bombarded  and  burned 
by  the  British,  because  the  inhabitants  bad 
supplied  the  A^antees  with  munitions  of  war. 
ELMIU,  a  city  and  the  capital  of  Chemnng 
CO.,  Hew  York,  situated  on  both  sides  of  the 
Chemung  river,  near  the  mouth  of  Newtown 
creek,  about  160  m.  W.  8.  W.  of  Albany,  and 
175  m.  W.  N.  W.  of  New  York;  pop.  in  1870, 
15,863,  of  whom  8,301  were  foreignerg.  It  is 
handsomely  laid  out,  in  a  broad  and  fertile  val- 
ley. The  Chemnng  canal  connects  it  with 
Seneca  lake,  the  Junction  canal  with  central 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  Erie  and  Northern  Cen- 
tral railroads  with  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Ac.  Newtown  creek  fornialies  abundant  water- 
power.  There  are  rolling  mills  and  other 
iron  works,  flour  milts,  breweries,  tanneries, 
and  manufactories  of  boots  and  shoes,  edge 
tools,  agricultural  implements,  carriages,  &c. 
The  Elmira  iron  and  steel  works  manufacture 
large  quantities  of  rails,  besides  about  16,000 
tons  of  locomotive  and  bridge  iron  annually. 
The  railroad  companies  have  extensive  car 
shops  hero.  There  are  four  banks,  a  savings 
institution,  SOO  stores,  a  large  number  of 
warehouses,  and  several  hoteu.  The  city  is 
governed  by  a  mayor  and  a  board  of  IS  alder- 
men, two  from  each  ward.  The  Are  depart- 
ment is  under  tlie  charge  of  a  chief  ensi- 
neer  and  two  assistants.  There  are  81  pnblio 
schools,  including  a  high  and  a  normal  school, 
which  in  I8T2  had  56  teachers  and  an  average 
attendance  of  2,295  pupils ;  total  expenditare 
for  school  purposes,  $64,848,  of  which  $31,- 
087  were  for  taaoherB'  wages.  Tlie  Elmira 
female  college  (Presbyterian),  organized  in 
1856,  had  in  18';^  12  professors  and  instmc- 
tora,  128  students,  a  library  of  8,000  volumes, 
and  an  endowment  of  $100,000.  The  Ehnira 
free  academy  had  6  instructors  and  12S 
pupils.  There  are  two  daily  and  two  weekly 
newspapers,  a  qoarterly  periodical,  a  young 
men's  Christian  association,  and  SO  chnrehes. 
— Elmira  was  settled  about  1790.  It  was  in- 
corporated as  a  village  under  the  name  of 
Newtown  in  1815,  and  received  its  present 
name  in  1828.  In  IfiM  a  city  charter  was 
granted.  Its  use  by  the  government  dnring 
the  civil  war  as  a  rendezvous  for  Union  troops 
and  as  a  depot  for  confederate  prisoners  ma- 
terially aided  its  prosperity. 

EUHWE,  a  B.  £.  county  of  Alabama,  bound- 
ed E.  and  S.  by  the  Tallapoosa  river  and  inter- 
sected by  the  Coosa;  area,  abont  6fi0  aq.  m. ; 
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pop.  in  1870,  14,477,  of  whom  6,730  wei-e  ool- 
ored.  .  The  Sonth  and  North  Alabama  railroad 
passes  through  the  S.  W.  part.  The  Biirface  19 
undulating  and  the  soil  fertile.  The  chief  pro- 
ductioDB  in  1870  were  10,380  bnshela  of  whest, 
198,S71  of  Indian  corn,  18,078  of  oata,  32,560 
of  sweet  potatoes,  6,S97  of  peas  and  beans,  and 
7,29S  bales  of  ootton.  There  were  644  horses, 
1,411  mulea  and  asses,  2,706  railch  cows,  S,612 
other  cattle,  and  8,S86  swine ;  S  mann&ctories 
of  oarriageH  Snd  wagons,  1  of  cotton  goods,  and 
2  law  mOls.    Capitol,  Wetnmpka. 

tUBLEf,  Peter,  an  English  scholar,  hom  in 
1773,  died  Marah  8,  182S.  He  was  educated 
at  Weetnainster  school,  and  at  Merton  college, 
Oxford.  He  offleiated  for  a  time  in  a  small 
chapelry  in  IJttle  Horkeslej,  Essex;  bnt  be- 
coming toaster  of  a  fortnne  by  the  death  of 
an  ande,  he  devoted  himself  to  literary  stndies, 
and  partioularlj  to  Greek  literatnre.  He  lived 
for  A  while  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  inti- 
mately associated  with  the  foanders  of  the 
"  Edinbiirgh  Review,"  and  contributed  to  that 
periodical  several  articles,  among  which  were 
reviews  of  Hejne's  "Homer,"  Sonweighflnser's 
"  Athenfflns,"  Blomfield's  "Prometheas,"  and 
Person's  "  Hecnbs."  IalS16hemadea  voyage 
to  Italy  in  seai«h  of  manuscripts,  and  passed 
the  winter  of  1618  in  researches  in  theLanren- 
tian  library  at  FlorBnoe.  The  neit  year  he  was 
appointed  to  assist  Sir  Humphry  Davy  in  try- 
ing to  decipher  some  of  the  papyri  found  at 
Heronlanenm.  After  his  return  to  England  he 
became  principal  of  St.  Alban's  hall,  Oxford, 
and  Oamden  professor  of  modern  history  in  the 
nniversity.  From  1809  to  1823  he  published 
editions  of  several  of  the  Greek  tragedies. 
HjOCCTIOIT.  See  Obatobt,  and  Voioe. 
OiOHUi,  one  of  the  Hebrew  names  of  the 
Deity,  the  plural  of  Eloah.  The  name  is  also 
applied  to  angels,  princes,  jadges,  great  men, 
and  even  to  ^se  goda. 

H.  PIBO.  I.  The  extreme  W.  oonnty  of 
Texas,  bounded  N,  by  New  Mexico,  touched  on 
the  N.  E.  by  the  Rio  Pecos,  and  separated  on 
the  8,  W.  from  Ueiico  by  the  Rio  Grande; 
area,  B,460  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  8,671,  of 
whom  806  were  colored.  Mora  than  nine 
tenths  of  the  area  consists  of  sandy  plains  with- 
out timber  or  wat«r.  Salt  lakes  are  found  in 
the  N.  part.  It  is  crossed  by  several  mountain 
ranges.  The  only  cnltivated  portion  is  the 
narrow  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande,  which  is 
productive  when  Irrigated.  Capital,  Franklin. 
IL  A  central  coimty  of  Colorado,  bordering  on 
the  Kocky  mountains,  and  containing  Pike's 
peak ;  area,  abont  3,500  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
967.  The  surface  is  diversified.  It  is  traversed 
by  the  Fontaine  qui  Bout,  the  valley  of  which 
is  fertile.  The  chief  productions  in  1870  were 
11,456  bushels  of  Indian  com,  11,727  of  oats, 
8,878  of  wheat,  760  tons  of  hay,  and  16,900  lbs. 
of  wool.  There  were  10,800  sheep;  2  flour 
mills,  and  4  saw  mills.  Capital,  Colorado  City. 
EL  PJS^  or  D  Pm  M  Hwte,  on  inland  ton-n 
ot  Mexico,  In  the  N.  E.  angle  of  the  state  of 
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Ohihnahna,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  near  the  frontier 
of  New  Mexico,  946  m.  N.  W.  of  the  city  of 

Mexico;  lat.  81°  46'N.,  Ion.  106°28' W.;  pop. 
about  S,000,  chiefly  mestizoes,  with  many  In- 
dians of  pure  blood.  This  place  was  first  estab- 
lished as  a  military  post  to  check  the  inroads 
of  the  savage  tribes  which  then,  as  now,  rav- 
aged the  whole  north  of  the  republic.  It 
forms  a  separate  town,  thongb  the  name  is 
often  extended  to  a  series  of  minor  settlements 
reaching  some  15  m.  along  the  banks  of  the 
EIo  Grande.  The  fort  has  been  transferred 
to  £1  Paso  del  Rio  Grande,  on  the  road  Irom 
Chihnahua  to  Santa  F6.  The  country  sur- 
rounding El  Paso  consists  of  well  cultivated 
fields  of  maii^  wheat,  and  other  cereals,  dot- 
ted with  gardens  and  orchards  yielding  a  luxn- 
riant  supply  of  all  the  delicate  fruits  of  the 
temperate  zone.  The  best  wine  in  the  repub- 
lic is  made  here ;  and  also  a  species  of  brandy, 
called  by  the  border  Americans  Paso  whiskey. 
The  inhabitants,  thongh  generally  rich,  pay 
little  attention  to  material  comfort. 

EL^IIKSTON,  JsMcs,  a  Scottish  grammarian, 
bom  in  Edinburgh  in  1721,  died  at  Hammer- 
smith, near  London,  Oct.  8,  1809.  He  studied 
at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  became  tutor 
to  Lord  Blantyre,  superintended  an  edition  of 
the  "Rambler"  in  nis  native  town,  and  in 
1761  opened  a  school  at  Kensington.  He  was 
a  zealous  advoaate  of  a  change  in  English 
orthography,  and  published  several  works  on 
the  subject  which  exposed  him  to  great  ridi- 
cule. A  translation  of  MariJal  (4to,  1782)  was 
no  better  received.  His  principal  works  are; 
"French  and  English  Languages"  (2  vols. 
12mo,  1766);  "Education,  a  Poem"  (1768); 
"English  Language"  (2  vols.  12mo,  1765); 
"Propriety  ascertained  in  her  Picture"  (1786); 
Poeta  Sententie»i,  Latini,  &c.  (1794) ;  and 
"  Fifty  Tears'  Correspondence,  Inglish,  French, 
and  Lattin,  in  Proie  and  Terse,  between  Ge- 
ninsses  ov  boath  Sexes  and  Junes  Elphinston  " 
(8  vols.  12mo,  1794). 

QJBDmVHE,  George.    See  Keitd. 

QPHIK8T0NE,  iMntMuit,  an  English  states- 
man and  historian,  4th  son  of  John,  1 1th  Banm 
Ephiustono,  bom  in  1779,  4ied  Nov.  20,  1859. 
In  1795  he  entered  the  service  of  the  East 
India  company ;  in  1608  was  ambassador  to  the 
Afghan  conrt  at  Cabool ;  from  1810  to  1817  was 
resident  at  the  conrt  of  Foonab,  and  was  com- 
mEssloner  to  that  province  from  1817  to  IBIS, 
when  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Bombay. 
He  resigned  in  November,  1827.  He  was  the 
author  of  on  "Account  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Cabol  and  its  Dependencies  in  Persia,  Tartairy, 
and  India "  (4to,  London,  1816),  which  baa 
been  twice  reprinted;  and  "History  of  India; 
the  Hindoo  and  Mahometan  Periods"  (2  vols. 
8vo,  1841 ;  Sd  ed.,  1846). 

E[£UORE,  or  EUieu  pan.  ffeMnffSr),_  a 
maritime  town  of  Denmark,  in  the  bailiwick 
of  Frederiksborg,  island  of  Seeland,  28  m. 
N.  E,  of  Copenhagen;  lat.  66°  3'  N.,  Ion.  13' 
38'  £. ;  pop.  in  1870,  8,891.    It  is  built  on 
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the  narroweBt  part  of  the  Bound,  here  but  Sf 
m.  in  width,  opposite  the  Swedish  town  of 
Helsingborg.  It  (xanmasda  the  principal  pM- 
uge  betweeo  the  Cattegat  and  the  Baltic,  and 
ia  the  Bpot  where  the  Sound  dues  (abohahed  in 
1857)  were  furmerlj  paid  b^  all  foreign  veseels, 
except  those  of  Sweden,  navigating  that  chan- 
nel. The  town  1b  substantially  but  irregularly 
bailt  on  ground  riling  gradually  from  the  shore. 
The  harbor  is  Ter;  small,  but  has  a  depth  of 
18  ft.  The  roadstead  ia  excellent,  and  is  gen- 
eral!; crowded  with  Teasels,  and  there  ia  a 
la^e  foreign  commerce.  Adjacent  to  the  har- 
bor, on  thu  N.  E.,  on  a  tongue  of  land  running 
out  into  the  sea,  ia  the  caatle  of  Eronborg, 
built  by  Frederick  II.  about  16S0.  Modern 
fortifications  have  since  added  to  its  strength. 
It  is  DOW  chiefly  osed  as  a  prison.  Caroline 
Uatilda,  qneen  of  Christian  VII.,  was  im- 

Eriaoned  here  until  the  interference  of  her 
rother,  George  III.  of  England.     Under  the 
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castle  are  oasematea  capable  of  holding  1,000 
men.  According  to  a  popular  tradition,  Hol- 
ger  Danske,  tbe  legendary  hero  of  Denmark, 
reddes  in  one  of  the  anbterraaean  vanlt«.  In 
the  courtyard  of  the  castle  is  the  lighthouse, 
■howhig  a  fixed  light  lis  ft.  above  the  sea.  A 
short  distance  N.  W.  of  tbe  town  is  tbe  palace 
of  Uarienlyst  (Mary's  delight),  once  a  royal 
residence,  bnt  now  in  private  occupation. 
Near  by  is  shown  a  pile  of  rocks,  erroneously 
called  the  tomb  of  Hamlet,  of  whose  story,  aa 
told  by  Shakespeare,  Elsinore  is  tbe  scene. 
Local  indnstry  is  mostly  engaged  in  the  refin- 
ing of  sngar  and  brandy,  printing  cottons, 
fluiing,  &c. ;  and  there  is  an  extensive  mann- 
fikctory  of  arma  at  HammerwoUe  in  the  suburba. 
— Elsinore  was  erected  into  a  city  inHSB  ;  was 
taken  and  burned  by  the  forces  of  LQbeck  in 
1623,  and  was  retaken  in  1586  by  Christian 
II.  It  was  enlarged  by  Dutch  colonists  in 
16T6.    Tbe  castle  was  taken  Sept.  6,  1658,  by 
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the  Swedes,  under  the  orders  of  Wrangel,  bnt 
was  restored  to  tbe  Danes  in  1660.  ft  Med 
to  prevent  the  Masage  of  the  British  fleet 
under  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  with  Kelson  as  his 

second  in  command,  in  IBOS. 

EU8LU,  Faaaj  and  TWnte,  two  rasters  cele- 
brated as  dancers,  bom  in  Vienna,  Thereee  in 
1806,  Fanny  in  1811.  Fanny,  tbe  more  famous, 
was  instructed  in  the  juvenile  ballet  corps  of 
the  Viennese  theatre,  and  at  the  age  of  sis 
made  her  appearance  on  the  stage.  Subse- 
quently she  received  inatructiona  from  Aumer, 
and  a  marked  influence  upon  her  general  testbe- 
tic  culture  was  exercised  by  Baron  Friedrich 
von  GentE.  The  two  slaters  went  to  Naples 
in  1627,  and  in  1830  made  their  first  appear- 
ance at  Berlin.  Subsequently  they  went  to 
Vienna  and  other  cities,  and  on  Sept.  19, 1834, 
they  made  their  firat  appearance  in  Paria,  in 
La  tempSte,  a  ballet  adapted  from  Shakespeare's 
"Tempest"  byAdolphe  Nourrit.  Fanny  was 
ranked  with  Ta^lioni, 
then  at  the  head  of  her 
—r--  profession  in  Paris,  and 

'-    _  she  soon  eclipsed  her 

celebrated  rival  in  tbe 
Spanish  caobacha.  In 
1841  the  aiatera  Tint- 
ed tbe  United  States, 
where  they  met  with 
brilliant  success,  end 
afterward  went  to  Ros- 
aia.  In  1B6I  Fanny  re- 
tired from  the  stage 
with  a  large  fortune, 
and  purchased  a  villa 
near  Hambni^.  Her 
sister  contracted  in 
April,  1860,  a  morga- 
natic marriage  with 
Prince  Adalbert  of 
Prussia  (wbo  died  in 
1873),  and  was  enno- 
bled under  the  title  of 
Fran  von  Barnim. 
□iTOH,  a  salt  lake  in  the  government  of 
Saratov,  Ruswa,  70  m.  E.  of  the  Volga,  and  130 

3.  m.  in  extent.  It  yields  annually  upward 
100,000  tons  of  salt,  the  collection  of  which 
gives  employment  to  10,000  persons.  In  the 
hottest  season  the  crystallized  salt  along  its 
banks  and  on  its  snrfoce  gives  it  the  appearance 
of  a  vast  sheet  of  ice  or  frozen  snow.  It  is 
nowhere  more  than  16  inches  deep. 

ELVA8,  a  fortified  frontier  city  of  Portugal,  in 
tbe  province  of  Alemt^o,  106  m.  E.  of  Lisbon, 
and  10  m.  W.  of  Bad^joi,  Spain,  on  a  hill  near 
the  bank  of  the  Gnadiona ;  pop.  about  10,000, 
It  became  a  city  in  161S,  and  was  created  a 
bishopric  by  Pius  V.  in  1670.  It  is  on  unpor- 
tant  stronghold,  having  an  arsenal,  and  spacioua 
bomb-proof  barracks  for  7,000  men.  The 
fort  of  Lippe  on  a  neighboring  hill  is  consid- 
ered impregnable.  The  town  itself  is  poor- 
ly built,  and  many  of  the  venerable  Moorish 
buildings  which  Une  its  streets  are  crumbling  to 
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pieces.    It  has  a  cathedral,  college,  seitiinarj, 

theatre,  aeveral  charches  and  convents,  uid 
manufactories  of  arms  and  jewelry.  It  is 
sapplied  witli  water  from  a  distance  of  three 
mUes,  by  means  of  a  fine  Moorish  aqnedaot. 
Dnring  the  peninsular  war  it  was  a  place  of 
great  importaaoe  ;  and  in  March,  1808,  it  was 
taken  by  the  French  under  Junot,  and  held  till 
the  convention  of  Cintra  is  Aagost,  1S08. 

ra.WiS,  JahB,  an  English  miser,  bom  in  Sonth- 
w&rk  about  1T14,  died  Nov.  23,  17S9.  His 
own  family  name  waa  Meggot,  bnt  he  ex- 
changed it  for  that  of  his  nnole,  Sir  Ilarvey  El- 
wes,  from  whom  he  received  a  large  iimeri- 
tance.  At  en  early  period  of  hia  life  he  at- 
tended Westminster  schoal,  and  liecame  a  good 
classical  scholar.  He  was  sent  to  Geneva  to 
complete  hisedncation,  and  there  diatinguisbed 
himself  as  one  of  the  boldest  riders  in  Europe. 
After  retnming  to  England  be  indulged  in 
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gambling;  fVeqnenting  the  most  noted  gaming 
houses.  He  next  took  to  hunting,  and  his  sta- 
ble of  fo*  honnda  was  oonadered  the  best  in 
the  kingdom ;  yet  he  kept  but  a  single  servant 
to  attend  to  alt  his  cows,  dogs,  and  horses. 
From  his  parsimonious  mode  of  life  bis  fortune 
rapidly  increased,  and  when  worth  half  a  mil- 
lion he  refused  to  accept  a  seat  in  parliament 
unless  on  the  express  stipulation  that  he  should 
be  brought  in  for  nothing,  and  was  elected  for 
Berkshire  in  1TT4.  His  miserly  habits  in- 
creased with  hia  fortune,  and  during  the  latter 
years  of  his  life  he  abandoned  gaming,  hunting, 
and  every  comfort,  and  died  the  possessor  of 
£800,000,  after  having  snfi'ered  greatly  from 
fear  of  poverty. 

HiT,  a  city  of  Cambridgeshire,  England,  on 
an  eminence  near  the  Ouse,  10  m.  N.  N.  E.  of 
Cambridge;  pop.  about  8,000.  It  consists  prin- 
cipally of  one  street,  and  contains  many  old 


buildings,  tt  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  which 
was  founded  in  1107.  Its  cathedral  is  a  splen- 
did structure,  built  In  successive  centuries  from 
1174  to  1634,  and  presenting  a  singular  mixture 
of  the  Saxon,  Norman,  and  early  English  styles. 
The  churches  of  St.  Mary  and  of  the  Holy  . 
Trinity  are  also  remarkable  both  for  their  age 
and  splendor.  A  famous  convent  was  founded 
here  about  870  by  Etbelreda,  wife  of  Egfrid, 
king  of  Northumberland,  and  she  became  its 
first  abbess.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Danes 
in  870,  and  100  years  later  was  rebuilt  by  Ethel- ; 
wold,  bishop  of  Winchester,  who  placed  in  it 
monks  instead  of  nuns.  Ely  has  manufactures 
of  earthenware  and  tobacco  pipes,  breweries, 
flax  and  hemp-seed  oil  mills,  lime  kilns,  exten- 
sive gardens  in  its  vicinity,  the  prodnce  of 
whicQ  is  sent  to  the  London  and  Cambridge  . 


markets,  and  several  benevolent  institntioni 
and  schools,  among  which  is  a  grammar  school 
founded  by  Henry  VIII.  It  is  the  capital  of  a 
division  of  Cambridgeshire  called  the  "  Isle  of 
Ely,"  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  connty  by 
the  Oose.  This  district  is  included  in  the  re- 
claimed marsh  known  as  Bedford  Level. 

ELTUIS,  a  province  of  ancient  Elam,  be- 
tween the  river  Euloeus  and  the  Persian  gnlf. 
The  notices  of  it  in  classical  writers  are  very 
confosed ;  but  it  was  more  probably  a  district 
of  Elam  than  an  independent  territory  8.  of  it, 
or  merely  a  town.  The  books  of  Maccabees 
and  Tobias  name  it  as  a  city  of  Persia,  to 
which  AntiocbuB  Epiphaoes  laid  siege ;  but 
not  one  of  the  ancient  writers  who  speak  of 
this  expedition  mentions  tbe  place.  Elymais  ia 
often  nsed  as  eqaivalent  to  Elam.    (Bee  Elam.) 
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ELTSIVI,  or  DrsUa  ReUs,  among  tie  Greeks 
and  Bomane,  the  dwolling  place  of  the  bleaaed 
after  death.  While  the  oriental  and  most  oth- 
er peoples  sought  this  abode  in  the  npper  re- 
gions of  the  akf,  the  Greeks  placed  it  in  the 
west,  oa  the  ends  of  or  beneath  the  earth, 
where  the  sail  goes  dowo.  According  to  Ho- 
mer, Elysium  was  a  plain  on  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  where  men  live  without  toil  or  care, 
where  there  ia  neither  snow  nor  winter  stonna 
nor  rdns ;  where  the  lovely  and  cooling 
2epb;ra  blow  □noeasingly  with  li^t  murmur; 
and  where  dwelt  Bhadamanthus,  who,  in  the 
upper  world,  was  tbejustest  of  men.  The  po- 
Edtion  of  Eljslum  changed  with  tbe  progress 
in  geographical  knowledge,  proceeding  fnrther 
and  further  to  the  west.  Heeiod  epe^s  of  the 
bapp7  isles  of  the  ocean,  and  oUier  writers 
Bupposed  it  to  be  somewhere  in  the  Atlantic, 
till  Pindar  and.  ^e  later  poets  put  it  beneath 
the  earth.  According  to  the  later  description, 
the  meads  of  Elysinm  three  times  in  a  year 
brought  forth  the  most  beautiful  flowers.  The 
inhabitants  enjoyed  the  reward  for  their  vir- 
tues on  earth,  and  whoever  had  three  times  re- 
sisted a  temptation  to  do  evil  attained  to  this 
abode.  A  never-setting  eun  shone  upon  them, 
and  melancholy  was  removed  far  away.  The 
airs,  fragrant  and  tinted  with  pnrple,  breathed 
eoftly  from  the  sea,  the  flowers  were  twined 
into  wreaths  for  the  dwellers,  peaceful  wave- 
less  rivers  flowed  by,  and  horse  races,  games, 
muMO,  and  conversation  occupied  tbe  hours. 
According  to  Homer,  Rhadamanthns  alone 
mled  Elysium,  being  admitted  there  as  the 
representative  of  justice.  Beeiod  knows  Elysi- 
um as  the  Isies  of  the  Blessed,  where  Oronos 
roles,  and  Titans  and  heroes  dwell. 

ELZEVIK,  Hserler,  or  BMriw,  the  name  of  a 
&nuly  of  Dutch  printers,  established  at  Ley- 
den,  Amsterdaro,  the  Hagne,  and  Utrecht,  in 
.the  ISth  and  ITth  oenturies,  and  who  for  nearly 
100  consecutive  years  were  distinguished  for 
the  number  and  elegance  of  their  publioations, 
especially  their  editions  of  ancient  authors. — 
Loms,  the  founder  of  the  family,  bom  in  Lou- 
vain  in  1540,  emigrated  to  Holland  in  1680,  in 
consequence  of  the  religions  tronblea  which 
agitated  his  native  city,  and  settled  in  Leyden, 
where  he  died,  Feb.  4,  1617.  He  became  a 
petty  officer  of  the  university  of  Leyden,  and 
also  engaged  in  the  business  of  a  bookseller 
and  printer.  In  tbe  latter  capacity  he  is  said 
to  have  produced,  between  158S  (when  the 
jh-atii  Ebraiearvm  QuaitioTtvm  ae  Eeaioiui- 
ontim  libri  duo,  the  first  book  bearing  the  im- 
print of  Elzevir,  appeared)  and  his  death,  100 
works.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  print- 
er who  observed  the  distinction  between  the 
vowels  i  and  u  and  the  corresponding  conso- 
nants j  and  V.  Of  the  seven  sons  of  Lonis, 
five  followed  the  business  of  their  father,  viz. : 
Uatthkcs,  who  was  established  at  Leyden, 
where  upon  his  death  in  1 640  he  was  succeeded 
by  his  sons  Abraham  and  Bonaventore,  who 
became  partners  in  Leyden;  Louis  (II.)>  who 
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in  ISOO  established  a  printing  bouse  at  Oie 
Hague,  and  died  there  in  1621 ;  Gillbb,  who 
was  in  business  at  the  Hogne  and  subsequently 
in  Leyden ;  Jdobt,  who  settled  in  Utrecht ;  and 
BoNAVBSTunB,  who  WBB  boro  in  1G88  and  died 
abont  1652.  Bonaventure  in  ISS6  associated 
himself  with  Annintii,  the  son  of  Uatthens,' 
and  from  their  press  issued  those  nnmerona 
eziuiaite  editions  of  the  clasdcs,  as  also  those 
on  bistorrand  politics  (SS  vols.  IGmo),  called 
by  the  French  Zapstitti  riptdiligiut,  with 
which  the  name  of  Elzevir  is  now  most  famil- 
iarly associated.  The  Livy  and  Tacitns  of  1634, 
the  Pliny  of  1635,  the  Virgil  of  1886,  and  the 
Cicero  of  1 642,  are  among  Uie  best  of  tiieirpro- 
ductions.  Abrahamdied  Aug.  14, 1663.  Tneir 
children  carried  on  the  bosinees  for  some  time 
nnder  the  name  of  their  parenta.  Loms  (III.), 
son  of  Louis  (II.),  founded  the  Elzevir  printing 
establishment  at  Amsterdam  in  16S8,  and  en- 
tered into  a  partnersliip  with  his  cooan  Danid 
in  1G54,  which  lasted  10  years.  He  was  bom 
in  161T,  and  died  in  1870,  at  which  time  tbe 
reputatitm  of  the  Elzevirs  had  reached  its  high- 
est point.  Among  their  chief  publications  are 
tbe  celebrated  New  Testament  of  1658,  a  series 
of  Latin  olosacs,  the  Etymoh^iieim  Lingua 
Latina,  and  an  edition  of  the  Corpva  Jurit. 
Between  1664  and  1680  Daniel  earned  on  the 
business  alone,  and  in  that  period  published 
152  works.  He  was  the  last  of  bis  family  who 
excelled  in  printing,  although  his  widow  and 
Fieter,  grandson  of  Joost,  carried  on  the  busi- 
ness for  some  years.— The  merit  of  tbe  Elzevirs 
consisted  less  in  their  learning  or  critical  abili- 
ties, in  which  they  were  inferior  to  the  Aldi, 
the  Stephensea,  and  others  of  the  celebrated 
printers  of  the  IGth,  leth,  and  17th  centuries, 
than  in  the  ctoamess  and  beauty  of  their  type, 
the  excellent  qnality  of  their  paper,  which  was 
made  in  AngoulSme,  and  the  general  elegance 
of  their  pflbiications.  The  texts  of  their  edi- 
tions of  the  olassioB  were  generally  reprints,  and 
were  sometimes  pirated  from  other  sources. 
All  their  choice  works,  particularly  the  small 
editions  of  the  classics,  bring  large  prices  at 
tbe  present  day ;  and  the  name  Elzevir  applied 
to  a  book  has  become  a  synonyme  for  typo- 
graphical correctness  and  elegance.  The  Elze- 
virs printed  several  catalogues  of  their  works, 
but  the  best  account  of  them  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Notiae  de  la  eolleetion  d'avtettrt  latitu, 
frajifai*  tt  italitTit,  imprimit  de  format  pttit 
en  12mo  par  ls»  SUevir,  in  Bmnet's  Maniul 
du  libraire  (Taris,  1820),  and  in  B6rard's  Smai 
ObUographique  *ur  /«*  ediliont  del  EUwin 
ffwis,  1822).  See  also  Pieter's  Annalet  d* 
VimprimerU  eUktirienne  (Ghent,  1851~'2I,  in 
which  the  number  of  works  printed  by  the 
Elzevirs  is  stated  at  1,218,  of  which  966  were 
in  Latin,  44  in  Greek,  126  in  French,  89  in 
Flemish,  23  in  oriental  languages,  11  in  Ger- 
man, and  10  in  Italian.  Their  imprint  was: 
Apvd  EUenirioe,  or  Esc  Officina  EUeririorum 
orElzeviriana;  and  freqnentiy  the  titie  page  of 
their  books  contains  a  device  of  a  blazing  wood 
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pQe,  emblemstio  of  their  nuna,  compounded 
of  ell,  aider,  and  vuur,  fire. 

EMAHIIH.  an  £.  oouDt^  of  Oeorgia,  bonoded 
S".  by  the  Ogeechee  river,  and  8.  W.  bj-  Pen- 
dleton's oreek ;  area,  about  1,000  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
ID  18T0,  6,184,  of  whom  1,T03  were  oolored. 
The  principal  streami  which  intersect  it  are 
the  Great  Ohoopee  and  the  Oaimoaohee.  It 
has  a  love]  Borface,  and  a  sandj,  anprodnctiva 
soil.  Timber  is  abundant.  The  chief  produc- 
tions inlS70were  iOS,T05  basheJa  of  Indian 
com.  21,Bd9  of  oats,  24,863  of  sweet  potatoes, 
and  1,876  hales  of  ootton.  There  were  1,004 
horses,  4,018  miloh  cows,  11,167  other  cattle, 
14,088 sheep, and  16,464 awine;  4BawinmBand 
1  cotton  &ctor7.    Capital,  Swain sborongh. 

EUNDEL  (Port  M&nobl)  L,  king  of  Fortn- 
sbI,  called  the  Great,  and  the  Happf,  bom  Ma; 
1,  1469,  ascended  the  throne  upon  the  deatti 
of  John  II.,  in  14&6,  and  died  in  Lisbon, 
Dec.  13,  1621.  He  was  the  son  of  DakeFer- 
^nand  of  Viseii,  grandson  of  King  Edward  of 
Portngal,  nepbetr  of  Alfonso  V.,  and  cousin  of 
John  II.  His  father,  accused  of  oonspirao; 
against  John  n.,  was  slain  by  the  latter  with 
his  own  hand.  Emanuel,  bearing  the  title  of 
duke  of  B^a,  was  educated  in  6pain,  where  in 
1497  he  married  Isabella,  daughter  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  and  heireae  to  the  crown  of  Cas- 
tile. She  died  in  1498,  and  Emanuel  mar- 
ried Donna  Maria,  ber  sister,  two  jeart  later. 
He  received  the  kingdom  in  a  state  of  pros- 

Krity,  and  h;  his  activity  and  sagacity  raised 
irtagal  to  her  most  brilliant  point  of  power 
and  glory.  He  signalized  the  be^nning  of  his 
reign  by  pnreuing  with  an  ardor  snrpasnng  that 
of  all  his  predeoessors  the  long-sought  passage 
by  sea  to  India.  Uainly  under  bis  patronage 
were  made  the  voyages  of  Tasoo  da  Gama,  Al- 
bnqnorque,  and  Pedro  Alvarez  de  Cabral ;  in 
his  reign  Goa  became  a  Portngneaa  settlement, 
and  Brazil,  the  Molaccas,  &c.,  were  discov- 
ered; the  commerce  of  the  Indies  was  opened 
to  Portugal,  wealth  accumulated,  and  a  spirit 
of  enterprise  took  possession  of  the  nation, 
which  conid  now  boast  of  a  brilliant  succession 
of  navi^tors  and  generals.  Less  snccessfnl 
were  his  efforts  for  oonqnest  in  Morocco, 
where  dearly  pnrohased  victories  secured  no 
lasting  gain.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  Roioan 
Catholic  church,  sent  missionaries  with  all  his 
fleets  to  convert  whatsoever  people  they  might 
discover,  and  Bought  to  reform  the  chaTaot^r 
of  the  Fortognese  eccledastioa.  He  banished 
the  Jews  and  Moors,  and  introdoced  the  in- 
qniwtion.  He  ruled  20  years  without  con- 
vening the  cortas,  pablished  a  code  of  laws, 
and  succeeded  in  remaining  at  peace  with  All 
Europe.  He  was  a  patron  of  men  of  letters, 
and  himself  the  author  of  memoirs  of  the  In- 
diet,  lib  second  wife,  Maria,  died  in  1517, 
and  in  1&19  he  married  Eleonora  of  Austria, 
sister  of  Charles  V. 

EDiUnHfi,  the  process  of  preserving  animal 
bodies  from  corruption  by  introducing  antisep- 
tic nhstanoes  into  the  spaces  left  vacant  by  the 


removal  of  tbe  internal  ports.    The  art  was 

ertenrively  practised  by  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
and  the  mummies  found  at  this  day  in  their 
sepulchres,  where  they  have  loin  for  8,000 
years  or  more,  testify  to  the  perfection  it  had 
reached  in  those  remote  periods.  Reptiles  and 
other  animals  were  held  sacred  and  worthy  of 
embalming ;  therefore  when,  in  addition  to  the 
countless  bodies  of  human  beings  still  to  be 
fonnd  in  tbe  places  where  they  were  deposited, 
are  reckoned  the  millionB  of  dogs,  apes,  oroct^ 
diles,  cats,  ibisee,  bulls,  rams,  foxes,  asps,  and 
other  animals,  of  more  than  60  specieB  in  all, 
it  is  a  matter  of  wonder  whence  were  obtain- 
ed all  the  resins,  dmgs,  and  spices  which  are 
described  as  essential  to  the  process.  After 
Egypt  became  a  Roman  province  the  art  con- 
tinued to  be  practised,  and  was  adopted  to  some 
extent  by  the  Romans  themselves.  Among 
other  races  also  the  same  practibe  has  in  for- 
mer times  prevailed,  or  at  least  a  modification 
of  it  designed  to  produce  a  nmilar  result;  such, 
for  example,  as  drying  the  bodies  of  the  dead. 
This  was  probably  tbe  custom  of  the  Gaanchos, 
the  former  inhabitants  of  the  Canary  islands. 
In  tbe  great  temple  of  the  sun  at  Cuzco  bodies 
of  the  inoas  and  of  their  queens  have  been 
found,  clothed  in  their  former  princely  attire, 
seated  upon  chairs  of  gold,  their  heads  inclined 
downward,  covered  wiUi  raven-black  or  silver- 
gray  hair,  and  their  hands  placidly  crossed  over 
their  bosoms.  Exposure  of  the  bodies  to  the 
exceedingly  dry  and  cold  air  of  the  mountain- 
ons  region,  it  was  thon^t  by  Oarcilaso,  was 
sufficient  to  preserve  these  bodies  without  ro- 
conrse  to  the  artificial  processes  ado[>ted  by 
the  Egyptians.  Theee  have  been  particolarly 
descrii)Bd  by  Herodotas  and  Diodorus  Biculus, 
and  the  accounts  of  tbe  former  especially  have 
been  regarded  by  moat  anthorities  oa  present- 
ing an  exact  exposition  of  them.  Some,  bow- 
ever,  question  the  adequacy  of  the  processes  tbos 
given  to  account  for  the  resnlts,  and  stato  that 
modem  experimentersfail  entirely  of  sncoesa  in 
endeavoriiig  to  perform  the  operation  by  their 
instmctions.  The  account  given  by  Herodotns 
(11.  86)  is  as  follows ;  "  There  are  a  set  of  men 
in  Egypt  who  practise  the  art  of  embalming,  and 
make  it  their  proper  business.  These  persons, 
when  a  body  is  brought  to  them,  show  th« 
bearers  various  models  of  corpses  made  in  wood, 
andpainted  so  as  to  resemble  nature.  The  most 
perfect  is  said  to  be  after  the  manner  of  him 
[Osiris]  whom  I  do  not  thmk  tt  reli^ous  to 
name  in  connection  with  such  a  matter;  the 
second  sort  is  inferior  to  the  first,  and  less  cost- 
ly; the  third  is  the  cheapest  of  all.  AH  this  tbe 
emhalmers  explain,  and  then  ask  in  which  way 
it  is  wished  that  the  corpse  should  be  prepared. 
The  bearers  toll  them,  and  having  concluded 
their  bargain,  take  their  departure,  while  the 
embalmers,  left  to  themselves,  proceed  to  their 
task.  Tbe  mode  of  eml>alming,  according  to 
the  most  pierfectprocesSiisthefollowing:  They 
take  first  a  crooked  piece  of  iron  and  with  it 
draw  oat  the  brain  tiuough  the  nostrils,  thua 
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getting  rid  of  &  portion,  while  the  sVoU  is  cleared 
of  the  rest  by  riDBing  witli  drugs ;  oezt  they 
make  a  out  along  the  flask  with  a  ^arp  Ethio- 
pian atone,  and  take  out  the  whole  contents  of 
the  abdomen,  which  thej  then  cleanse,  washing 
it  thoroughly  with  palm  wine,  and  again  fre- 
qnentl;  with  an  infusion  of  pounded  aromatics. 
After  this  they  fill  the  canty  with  the  purest 
bruised  myrrh,  with  caasia,  and  every  other  sort 
of  apicery  except  frankincense,  and  sew  up  the 
opening.  Then  the  bod;  is  placed  in  natron  for 
70  daya,  and  covered  entirely  over.  After  the 
expiration  of  that  space  of  time,  which  must  not 
be  exceeded,  the  body  is  washed,  and  wrapped 
round  from  bead  to  fool  with  bandages  of  nne 
linen  doth,  smeared  over  with  gum,  which  is 
uaed  generally  by  the  Egyptians  in  the  place  of 
glne,  and  in  this  state  it  is  given  back  to  the  rel- 
atives, who  enclose  it  in  a  wooden  case  which 
they  have  bad  made  for  the  purpose,  shaped 
into  the  figure  of  a  man.  Then  fastening  the 
case,  they  place  it  in  a  sepulchral  ohamber,  np- 
right  against  the  wait.  Such  is  theraost  costly 
way  of  embalming  the  dead.  If  persons  wish 
to  avoid  expense  and  choose  the  second  pro- 
cess, the  following  is  the  method  pursued : 
Syringes  are  filled  with  oil  made  from  the  cedar 
tree,  which  is  then,  without  any  incieion  or  dis- 
embowelling, iitjected  into  the  abdomen.  The 
pasaage  by  which  it  might  be  likely  to  retnm 
IB  stopped,  and  the  body  t^d  in  natron  the  pre- 
scribed number  of  days.  At  the  end  of  the 
Ijmethe  cedar  oil  is  allowed  to  make  itsescape; 
and  such  is  its  power  that  it  brings  with  it  the 
whole  stomach  and  intestines  in  a  liquid  state. 
The  natron  meanwhile  has  dissolved  the  fiesh, 
and  so  nothing  is  left  of  the  dead  body  bat  the 
akin  and  the  bones.  It  is  returned  in  tltis  con- 
dition l«  the  relatives,  without  any  farther 
trouble  being  bestowed  upon  it.  The  third 
method  of  embalming,  whicli  is  practised  in  the 
case  of  the  poorer  classes,  is  to  clean  out  the  in- 
testines witii  a  clyst«r,  and  let  the  body  lie  in 
natron  70  days,  ^ter  which  it  is  at  once  given 
to  those  who  come  to  fetch  it  away."  Diodo- 
rus,  whose  account  is  similar,  also  soys :  "  First, 
one  who  ia  termed  a  scribe  marks  upon  the 
left  side  of  the  body,  as  It  lies  on  the  ground, 
the  extent  of  the  incision  which  is  to  be  made ; 
then  another,  who  is  the  dissector,  outs  open 
aa  mnch  of  the  flesh  as  the  law  permits  with 
an  Ethiopian  stone,  and  immediately  runs 
away,  pursued  by  those  who  are  present, 
throwing  stones  at  him  amidst  bitter  execra- 
tions, as  if  to  oast  upon  him  all  the  odium 
of  this  necessary  act.  Sir  Gardner  Wilkin- 
son, in  his  "  Popnlar  Aceonnt  of  the  Ancient 
Egyptians,"  says:  "The  embalmers  were  pro- 
bably members  of  the  medical  profeasion,  as 
well  as  of  the  class  of  priests.  Joseph  is  said 
to  have  commanded  the  physicians  to  em- 
balm his  father,  and  Pliny  states  that  during 
the  proeesB  certain  examinations  took  place 
wbion  enabled  them  to  study  the  disease  of 
which  the  deceased  had  died.  They  appear  to 
have  been  made  in  compliance  with  an  order 


fh>m  the  government  as  he  says  the  Idogs  of 
Egypt  had  their  bodies  opened  after  deaui  to 
ascertain  the  nature  of  their  diseaaes,  by  which 
means  alone  the  remedy  for  phthisioa]  com- 
plaints was  discovered,"  Dr.  Cormaok  of  j 
London,  who  has  investigated  the  subject,  is  I 
of  opinion  that  the  essential  part  of  the  pro- 
cess was  the  application  of  heat  to  the  bodies, 
which  were  filled  with  soma  form  of  bitomea. 
By  this  means  creosote  was  generated  and 
diffused  throughout  aU  tisanes  of  the  body, 
snd  this  method  was  never  divulged,  while  the 
other  operations  may  have  been  practised  the 
better  to  conceal  this  as  well  as  to  add  dignity 
and  mystery  to  the  art.  The  substances  fonnd 
in  ranmmies  are  altogether  of  a  rerinous  nature, 
and  the  tissue  is  impregnated  with  resinous 
matter;  but  this  and  the  wine  said  to  be  em- 
ployed could  not  preserve  the  animal  sub- 
stance. All  parts,  and  the  linen  used  for  en- 
veloping the  body  in  folds  sometimes  of  1,000 
yards,  bear  the  mark  of  heat ;  the  bandages  are 
commonly  reduced  almost  to  tinder.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  BTim  with  which  they  were  smeared 
may  have  been  to  produce  creoaote  by  the  | 
calcination  to  which  they  were  subjected.  Bi- 
tumen also  appears  to  have  been  employed  in  j 
a  liquid  state  for  filling  the  cavities  of  the  ] 
bodies,  though  no  mention  ia  made  of  beat  j 
being  applied  to  decompose  it  The  cost  of  the 
most  expensive  method  of  embalming  was  a 
talent  of  silver. — Thfioard's  "Chemistry"  con- 
tuns  a  description  of  a  method  employed  in  re- 
cent times  by  Dr.  Chaussier.  The  body,  tho- 
roughly emptied  and  washed  in  water,  is  kept 
constantly  saturated  witlt  corrouve  sublimate. 
The  salt  gradually  combines  with  the  fie^h, 
gives  it  firmness,  and  renders  it  imputreacible 
aai  incapable  of  being  injured  by  insects  and 
worms.  The  author  states  that  he  had  seen  a 
head  thus  prepared,  which  for  several  years 
had  been  exposed  to  the  alternations  of  sun  and 
rain  withoat  having  suffered  the  slighlePt 
change.  It  was  very  little  deformed,  and  easily 
recognized,  although  the  fiesh  had  become  as 
hard  as  wood.  A  process  has  been  introduced 
into  France  by  J.  N.  Gannal  of  iigecting  a  cDU- 
oentrated  solntion  of  sulphate  of  alumina  into 
the  veins  of  the  body,  which  is  employed  for 
anatomicalpreparationB  aa  well  as  for  embalnr- 
ing.  Dr.  Ure  states  that  a  solution  of  ohlorida 
of  raercnry  and  wood  vinegar  is  most  effica- 
cious for  similar  uses.  He  is  also  of  opinioD, 
from  the  statements  of  Pliny,  that  wood  vine- 
gar, the  antiseptic  virtae  of  which  ia  in  the 
creosote  it  contains,  was  the  essential  means 
employed  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  in  prepsr-  | 
ing  their  mommies,  and  that  the  odoriferona  ' 
resins  were  of  inferior  oonsequence.  U.  Fal-  i 
eoni,  in  a  paper  read  to  the  French  academy  | 
some  years  ago,  stated  that  after  a  aeries  of 
experiments  made  with  different  salts,  he  found  j 
that  sulphate  of  dnc,  prepared  of  different  de-  I 

frees  of  strength,  was  the  best  material  which  i 

e  had  used.     An  injection  of  about  a  gallon 
would  perfectly  well  preserve  a  dead  body,  as  1 
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ii  proTtd  b7  the  preparatioiis  belonging  fa)  the 
anatomical  cabinet  at  Genoa.  Bodies  bo  pre- 
pared  preeeire  aQ  their  flexibility  for  40  daja. 
It  is  only  after  that  period  that  they  begin  to 
irj  up,  stilt  preaerving,  however,  their  aatoral 
color.  The  procees  employed  by  BruDetti  con- 
sists of;  ],  washing  the  eircnlatorj  systern 
with  water  by  means  of  it^eotions ;  2,  injecting 
with  BtroDg  ftloohol  to  remove  water;  8,  in- 
jecting with  ether  to  remove  fat ;  4,  injecting 
with  a  strong  solution  of  tannin ;  G,  snbmittiag 
the  body  to  a  ourrent  of  warm  ur,  dried  by 
passing  over  chloride  of  calcium,  a  sufficient 
length  of  time  to  abstract  all  moisture.  Be- 
moral  of  viscera  and  filling  cavities  with  im- 
deoonipoBable  and  antiseptic  material  will,  of 
conrse,  render  the  operation  more  perfect  than 
when  these  precantioos  sre  not  taken.  During 
the  lat«  civil  war  in  the  United  States  s  process 
of  partial  embalming  was  extensively  practised, 
which,  when  well  performed,  often  preserved 
dead  bodies  for  a  considerable  time.  It  con- 
sisted principally  in  injecting  a  strong  soIntioD 
of  creosote  or  of  oarbolio  acid  into  the  veins 
and  arteries,  and  sometimes  removing  the 
contents  of  the  abdominal  viscera.  A  strong 
solotion  of  alam  and  sugar  of  lead  was  also 
Qsed,  and  sometimes  chloride  or  sniphate  of 
rinc  Since  then  carbolic  acid  and  camphor, 
dissolved  in  petroleum  and  colored  with  ver- 
milion, have  been  used,  it  is  said,  saocessfully, 
BMBiSGO  (Sp,  embargar,  to  arrest),  a  public 

Erohibition  forriidding  ships  to  sail,  which  may 
e  issned  at  the  outbreak  of  a  war  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  lawful  prizes  of  hostile  ships 
in  port ;  or,  when  an  important  expedition 
is  contemplated,  to  detain  all  private  vessels, 
domeetio  as  well  as  foreign,  to  secure  secrecy ; 
or  an  embargo  may  be  laid  on  ships  belouging 
to  subjects  or  citizens  with  a  view  to  their  use 
as  transports  or  f<M'  other  government  service. 
Id  1794  the  American  oongress  I»d  an  embar- 
go for  60  days  oppn  ail  vensels  in  the  ports  of 
tbe  republic.  This  was  said  by  the  opponents 
of  tbe  measure  to  he  done  to  obstruct  the 
supply  of  provisions  to  the  British  forces  in 
the  West  Indies,  then  engaged  in  hostilities 
against  the  French  republic.  The  embargo 
most  famons  in  American  history  is  that  in- 
tended to  countervail  Napoleon's  Berlin  and 
Milan  decrees  and  the  British  orders  in  coun- 
cil. On  Deo.  22, 1807,  on  the  recommendation 
of  President  Jefferson,  a  law  was  enacted  by 
congress  prohibiting  the  depsrtnre  from  the 
ports  of  the  United  States  of  all  but  foreign 
armed  vessels  with  public  commissions,  or  for- 
eign merchant  ships  in  ballast,  or  with  siich 
cargo  only  as  they  might  have  on  board  when 
notified  of  the  act.  All  American  vessels  en- 
gaged in  the  coasting  trade  were  required  to 
give  heavy  bonds  to  land  their  cargoes  in  the 
United  States.  This  embargo  was  repealed  by 
an  act  passed  Feb.  27,  ISOS,  and  takmg  effect 
March  16,  1808,  except  so  far  as  related  to 
France  aai  Great  Britain  and  their  dependen- 
cies ;  and  in  regard  to  them  also  it  was  to  take 
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effect  after  the  conclusion  of  the  next  succeed' 
ing  session  of  congress.  A  third  embargo, 
laid  April  4,  1812,  was  superseded  by  the  dec- 
laration of  war  against  England,  June  18, 1812. 
A  fourth  embargo  was  laid  by  act  of  Deo.  19, 
1S18,  and  repealed  four  months  afterward, 
prohibiting  all  exports  whatever,  and  even 
stopping  the  ccaatiiig  trade ;  fishermen  were 
required  to  give  bon<&  not  to  violate  the  act. 

EMIiX  DAT8,  certain  days  in  each  of  the 
four  seasons  set  apart  by  tbe  church  for  fast- 
ing,  prayer,  and  the  conferring  of  holy  orders. 
They  are  the  Wednesday,  Friday,  and  Satur- 
day immediately  following  the  first  Sunday  in 
Lent,  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  the  14th  of  Sep- 
tomber,  and  the  I3th  of  December.  The  weeks 
in  which  these  fasts  occur  are  called  ember 
weeks.  The  name  is  probably  derived  from 
the  Saxon  ymbrgn,  a  circuit,  i.  e.,  the  circular 
days.  Among  the  English  Catholics  the  term 
"  quarter  tenses"  is  still  applied  to  these  qnar- 
terly  fasts.  The  French  call  them  jefln*  da 
quatre  tempi,  and  the  Roman  ritual  jgtinia 
quatuor  temporum.  Some  writers  have  sup- 
posed the  name  to  be  taken  from  tbe  ancient 
custom  of  using  sshes  or  embers  in  connection 
with  fksting.  The  custom  of  fasting  on  these 
days  is  traced  back  as  &r  as  the  8d  century ; 
and  a  decree  of  the  council  of  Piacenza,  in  1090, 
fixed  tbe  time  for  them  as  now  observed. 

laraEZZLGaEHT,  the  wrongful  appropriation 
of  the  goods  of  another  by  a  clerk,  servant^ 
or  other  person  intrusted  therewith ;  differing 
in  this  particular  from  larceny,  where  the 
taking  as  well  as  the  appropriation  is  felonious. 
It  was  not  an  indictable  offence  at  common 
law,  and  the  owner  of  the  property  embezzled 
had  no  other  remedy  but  a  civil  action  for 
damages,  or  in  some  oases  for  the  recovery  of 
tbe  property  itself.  Thus  if  a  man  hired  a 
horse  and  fraudulently  sold  him,  if  the  sale 
was  made  in  the  usual  course,  i.  «.,  in  market 
overt,  and  there  was  nothing  to  put  tbe  pur- 
chaser npon  his  guard,  the  sale  was  valid,  and 
the  owner  could  only  recover  damages  against 
the  man  who  had  committed  the  fraud ;  though 
if  tiie  horse  had  been  stolen,  and  afterwa^ 
sold  in  market  overt,  the  titie  did  not  pass, 
and  the  owner  could  reclaim  his  property.  To 
remedy  this  defect,  various  statutes  have  been 
enacted  whereby  the  embezzling  of  the  goods 
of  a  master  by  a  servant,  or  by  a  clerk  or  per- 
son employed,  provided  such  servant  or  clerk 
hod  the  custody  of  the  goods,  was  made  felony; 
so  of  a  guest  in  an  inn,  or  a  lodger  in  furnished 
rooms,  carrying  off  any  of  the  effects  which 
he  had  possession  of  for  use,  it  was  declared  to 
be  larceny.  Severe  penalties  are  also  enacted 
against  embezzlement  by  clerks  in  the  post 
<^ce,  or  by  brokers,  bankers,  attorneys,  &a., 
of  any  moneys  or  valuable  securities  placed  in 
their  hands  for  safe  keeping  or  any  special 
purpiose,  or  by  persons  intrusted  with  public 
moneys  or  property,  mnnitions  of  war,  &o. 

EHBLEHENTS,  a  term  applied  to  the  growing 
crops  of  land,  produced  annually  by  the  labor 
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of  th6  cnltivator.    Bj  the  oommoD  law,  if  the 

estate  of  a  tenant  for  life  or  at  will  is  terminated 
unexpectedly  witfaoat  hia  volition  or  default, 
the  embleioents  belong  to  each  tenant  or  hia 
repreaentatives ;  but  if  terminated  by  the  act 
of  the  tenant  himself,  or  if  a  tenant  for  years 
sows  crops  which  do  not  matore  within  the 
Ufe  of  tlie  lease,  the  emblements  pass  with  the 
land  to  the  landlord ;  for  the  taw  does  not  re- 
lieve a  man  from  the  o(»ueqaeuce>  of  hia  own 
Tolnntary  act. 

EOEiCHtT,  an  attempt  to  inflnence  a  jnror 
hj  any  milawAil  consideration,  as  by  private 
inflnenoe  or  by  bribery.  This  wsa  a  criminal 
offence  at  common  law,  and  the  pnniahment 
baa  been  prescribed  by  different  atatates  in 
England  and  the  United  StAtea.  The  oSteioe 
consists  in  the  attempt,  and  it  is  not  necessary 
that  it  should  be  sncoessftil. 

EOEUN  (sne.  Eburodunvm),  a  fortified  town 
of  Dauphiny,  France,  in  ttie  department  of 
Hautes-Alpes,  19  m.  B.  by  N.  of  Gap ;  pop. 
in  ISflS,  4,7Sfl.  It  is  a  dreary-looking  town  of 
great  antiquity,  built  npon  a  rock  at  whose 
foot  flowB  the  Durance.  It  contains  a  cathe- 
dral with  a  fine  Romanesque  tower,  and  near 
the  former  episcopal  palace,  which  is  used  as 
a  barrack,  nsea  a  quaint  tower  of  ancient 
masonry  known  as  la  tour  irwie.  The  fortress 
is  of  the  fourth  rank,  and  ie  separated  by  a 
ditch  from  the  mountain  behind  ft.  The  prin- 
dpal  mannfactnrea  are  of  woollen  and  linen 
goods. — The  bishops  (subsequently  archbishops) 
of  Embrun  are  traiMa  back  to  the  days  of  Con- 
stantine  the  Great,  and  were  endowed  by  Con- 
rad II.  wiUi  princely  power  over  « large  part 
of  Danphin  J.  A  portion  of  their  arcbivea  was 
carried  off  during  the  wars  of  the  league,  and 
is  now  in  the  public  library  of  Cambridge, 
England.  Embran  was  successively  sacked  by 
the  Vandals,  nuns,  Saxons,  and  Uoors ;  in 
1678  it  was  tfiken  by  the  Protestants,  who 
razed  the  dtadel ;  and  in  1693  it  was  devas- 
tated by  the  duke  of  Savoy.  Loiria  XIV.  bnilt 
the  chAtean  of  Hont-Danphin  in  the  vicinity. 

EHBBYOLMT,  the  stndy  of  the  mode  of  for- 
mation and  development  of  the  animal  fcstua. 
The  progress  of  our  knowledge  on  this  subject 
has  been  marked  by  several  well  defined  epochs, 
Corresponding  wilJi  the  successive  discoveries 
of  as  many  different  investigators.  Though 
many  important  fiuts  hearing  upon  embryol- 
ogy were  known  to  the  earlier  anatomistB  and 
physiologists,  they  were  often  m^nterpreted, 
and  their  true  relations  consequently  mistaken. 
Aristotle  and  hia  followers  reoogmzed  three 
different  modes  of  generation  as  occurring 
among  animals,  vie. ;  oviparous,  viviparous,  and 

Sontaoeons  generation.  Oviparons  genera- 
m  was  that  form  in  which  the  female  parent 
produced  eggs,  from  which  the  yoong  were 
batched,  as  in  most  fishes,  reptiles,  and  birds; 
viviparous  generation  was  that  in  which  the 
yooDg  were  discharged  alive  and  fully  formed 
from  the  body  of  the  parent,  aa  in  quadrupeds 
ood  the  fauman  species;  while  spontaneons  or 
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equivocal  generatdtm  was  that  in  which  certain 
animals  of  a  low  order,  auob  as  worms,  ioaecta, 
parasites,  maggots,  &c.,  were  anppoaed  to  be 
prodnoed  spontaneonsly,  without  parents  from 
the  soil,  the  water,  or  decaying  animu  and 
vegetable  sabstancea.  By  the  progreaa  of  in- 
veatigation,  however,  the  lest  mode  of  geoera- 
tioD  was  shown  to  be  much  leas  frequent  in  ita 
occurrence  than  Aristotle  had  sappoaed.  The 
first  advance  in  this  direcUon  was  made  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  ITth  century,  when  Eedi,  an 
Ita^an  naturalist,  atudied  with  care  the  geners- 
tion  and  metamorphoses  of  insects,  showing 
that  many  worms  and  maggots,  instead,  of  be- 
ing produced  without  parenta,  were  in  reality 
hatched  from  e^s  laid  by  perfect  insects,  and 
that  they  afterward  became  developed  by  the 
process  of  srowtb  into  forma  amilar  to  their 
parente.  He  also  in  1S84  showed  that  most 
parasitic  animals  were  provided  with  sexnal 
organs,  and  produced  their  young  in  the  same 
manner  with  other  and  larger  qiecies.  Vallia- 
nieri  soon  afterward  (ITOO)  extended  the  ob- 
servations of  Redi,  and  ^plied  the  same  oon- 
olnsioDS  to  other  species  of  insects,  and  to  the 
parasites  inhabiting  vegetables.  In  this  way 
the  number  of  species  m  which  spontaneona 
generation  was  regarded  as  posuble  or  probable 
gradually  diminished,  as  zo61c^cal  science  be- 
came more  extended  and  more  accurate;  nntil, 
in  1837,  Bchultze  demonstrated,  by  his  experi- 
ments upon  the  bfuaoria,  that  even  theae  mi- 
croscopio  animalcules  are  never  prodnoed  in 
aitnationswheretheirgenns  neither  existed  be- 
fore nor  could  gain  acceas  from  witbont.  Sab- 
aeqaently  it  was  generally  acknowledged  by 
physiolo^ats  that  spontaneons  generation  was 
athing  unknown  in  nature,  and  that  the  sap- 
posed  instances  of  ita  occurrence  were  only 
oases  in  which  the  real  process  of  generaticm 
had  not  been  sufficiently  investigated.  The 
discussion  on  this  point  has  again  been  t^en 
np  since  18G8,  and  it  lias  been  maintained  h; 
Ponchet,  Bastian,  and  others,  that  qwntaneons 
generation  may  and  dees  take  place  in  the  case 
of  the  lowest  and  moat  imperfectly  known  forma 
of  infusoria,  auch  as  vibrio,  hruttrimn,  fnotuu, 
and  tpirillum.  Their  experiments,  however, 
ore  by  no  means  regarded  as  coDcloaive  by 
physiolo(^ts  in  general,  a  large  proportion  of 
whom  consider  the  apparent  nncertainty  of 
origin  as  dependent  on  our  imperfect  acqu^- 
tance  with  the  natural  history  and  develop- 
ment of  tliese  minute  forms  of  mfusorial  life. — 
The  distinction  between  oviparous  and  vivipa- 
roos  animals  was  auppoaed  by  the  anoients  to 
indicate  a  foDdamentsJ  difference  in  their  mode 
of  generation.  In  oviparous  animals  the  eggs 
were  known  to  be  produced  by  the  female  and 
fecundated  by  the  male,  after  which  the  young 
were  hatched  from  them  by  incubation.  In  the 
viviparoua  species  the  embryo  was  thought  to 
be  produced  by  a  mixture  of  t^e  male  sperm 
with  the  fiuidsof  the  female  generative  organs; 
some  thinking  that  the  material  for  the  body 
of  the  embryo  was  supplied  by  the  menstrual 
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blood,  otbersthat  it  came  from  akind  of  female 

Bperm,  or  seminal  fluid  secreted  bj  the  female 
organs.  In  1S51  Dr.  William  HarTe;,iu  his  book 
on  generation,  first  annoanoed  Uie  faot  that 
there  is  no  eseential  difference  in  tho  mode  of 
generstioQ  between  oviparoos  and  viviparoas 
aniinalB,  bnt  that "  all  animals  wbatsooTer,  even 
the  Ti^paroDs,  and  man  himself  not  excepted, 
ire  prodnoed  from  oya."  Bat  thoogh  the  troth 
of  this  opinion  haa  since  been  amplf  confirmed, 
and  its  expression  {omne  animal  ex  mo)  has 
noTT  passed  into  a  phjsiological  aphorism,  jet 
it  waa  not  intended  by  Harvey  precisely  in  the. 
sense  vhich  is  now  given  to  it.  Harvey  never 
saw  the  nnimpregnated  egga  of  the  qnadmpeds, 
nor  did  he  have  any  idea  of  the  real  structure 
and  fonction  of  the  ovaries  in  these  animals; 
and  in  stating  the  opinion  that  the  yonng  of 
the  vivipara  and  of  man  were  prodnoed  from 
eggs,  he  only  meant  to  say  that  after  semal  in- 
tercourse and  conception,  the  first  thing  pro- 
duced in  the  ntems  was  not  the  embryo,  bnt 
rather  resembled  on  egg;  and  that  the  embryo 
waa  afterward  formed  from  this  by  the  pro- 
cess of  growth.  In  1673  Regneer  de  Graaf 
allowed  that  the  ovaries,  in  women  and  in  fe- 
male quadrupeds,  were  filled  with  globular 
vesicles,  visible  to  the  eye,  similar  in  appear- 
ance to  the  eggs  of  birds  and  fishes.  These 
veacles  he  pronounced  to  be  eggs;  and  the 
organs  in  which  they  wero  found  tlien  took  the 
name  of  ovaries.  A  centary  and  a  half  later 
(1837)  Ksrl  Ernst  von  Baer  discovered  by  the 
microscope  the  real  egg  of  the  human  female 
and  of  the  viviparous  animals,  which  is  con- 
tuned  in  the  interior  of  the  vewcles  of  De 
Qraaf.  These  ems  were  shown  to  exist  in  the 
ovaries  of  virgin  females,  as  well  as  of  those  in 
whom  Beioal  interconrse  had  taken  place;  and 
it  was  accordingly  demonstrated  that  in  all 
animals  and  in  man  the  eggs  are  formed  ori^- 
nally  in  the  ovaries  of  the  female,  independently 
of  the  male,  and  that  these  eggs  are  afterward 
fecundated  and  developed  into  embryos.  An- 
other important  discoveryremained  tocomplete 
oar  knowledge  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  viz., 
that  of  the  spontaneous  ripening  and  discharge 
of  theegga,  inqnadrnpedaandinman.  Nfigrier 
(1S40),  Poachet  (1842),  and  Bischoff  (1848)  de- 
monstrated that  the  eggs  of  the  female,  origi- 
nally produced  in  the  ovaries,  ripen  and  are 
discharged,  independently  of  sexual  intercourse, 
at  certain  regalar  periods ;  and  that  the  impreg- 
nation of  these  eggsby  the  male  sperm  is  a  sub- 
sequent process,  taking  place  after  the  eggs 
have  left  the  ovary  and  entered  the  Fallopian 
tubes.  The  origin  of  the  embryo  accordingly 
takes  place  in  ^e  same  manner  in  all  classoB  of 
animals,  viz. :  from  an  egg,  which  is  produced 
in  the  ovary  of  the  female,  discharged  thenoe 
at  certain  definite  periods,  and  afterward  fecun- 
dated by  contact  with  the  spermatic  fluid  of  the 
male ;  and  the  only  real  difference  between 
oviparous  and  viviparous  animals  is  that  in  the 
former  speoiea  (ovipara)  the  fecnndated  egg  is 
discharged  from  the  body  of  the  female  and 


deposited  in  the  nest,  or  other  suitable  recep- 
tacle, in  which  it  is  afterward  hatched ;  while 
in  the  latter  (vivipara)  it  is  retained  in  the 
body  of  the  female,  and  there  nonrished  during 
the  development  of  the  embyro.  The  egg,  at 
the  time  of  its  discharge  from  the  ovary,  con- 
sists of  a  globular  viteUus  or  yolk,  surrounded 
by  a  membrane  termed  the  vitelline  membrane, 


bnae  uid  tbs  tIMUu  partly  wa^Df. 

and  containing  a  spherical  vesicle  termed  the 
"  germinative  vesicle,"  marked  with  the  "  ger- 
minative  spot."  In  very  many  instances  this 
becomes  snrroonded,  while  passing  downward 
through  the  Fallopian  tnbes  or  dncts,  with  a 
layer  of  tr^sparent  albuminous  matter;  as 
for  example,  in  the  eg^  of  frogs,  tritons,  &c. 
In  other  cases,  in  addition  to  the  albumi- 
nous matter,  oertam  membranous  coverings 
are  deposited  round  the  egg,  of  a  fibrous  and 
calcareous  texture,  as  in  birds  and  the  scaly 
reptiles.  In  all  instances,  however,  it  is  the 
vitellos  which  is  the  esaeutial  part  of  the 
egg,  and  that  from  which  the  embryo  is  direct- 
ly produced. — The  first  change  which  occnrs 
after  the  impregnation  of  the  egg  is  a  spon- 
taneous division  or  segmentation  of  the  viteiius. 
The  vitellos  divides  successiTely  into  smaller 
and  smaller  portions,  in  such  a  way  as  to  pro- 
dnoe  at  last  a  multitude  of  minute  flattened 
bodies  or  cells,  which  are  attached  edge  to 
edge,  and'which  form  accordingly  a  continuous 
membrane,  which  is  called  t£e  blastodermio 
membrane.  In  eggs  which  have  a  large-sized 
yolk,  as  those  of  the  birds,  lizards,  and  turties, 
the  formation  of  the  blastodermio  membrane 
begins  at  a  particnlar  spot  on  the  surface  of  the 
vitelluB,  termed  the  eieatricula,  and  thence 
spreads  in  every  direction,  so  as  to  enclose 
gradoally  all  the  rest  of  the  yolk.  But  in  those 
which  are  of  minute  size,  aa  in  quadrupeds  and 
the  human  species,  the  whole  vitellus  is  con- 
verted into  the  blastodermic  membrane,  which 
after  its  formation  encloses  only  a  small  cavity 
filled  with  transparent,  watery  fluid.  The  blas- 
todermic membrane  then  becomes  varionely  al- 
tered and  developed  in  different  parts  so  as  to 
form  the  various  organs  and  tissues  of  the  em- 
bryo. A  line  or  furrow  first  shows  itself  in  tife 
thickest  and  moatcondensed  portion,  known  as 
the  primitive  trace.  This  indicates  the  futnre 
situation  of  the  spinal  column ;  and  the  different 
parts  of  the  vertebrta  gradually  grow  around 
it,  formmg  a  ohun  of  oartilaginooa  rings,  with 
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tranarerM  uid  oblique  procenes,  which  eOTel- 
ope  the  primitive  trace  or  furrow,  and  oonTert 
it  into  a  doaed  canal,  large  and  rooiided  at  the 
anterior  eitremitj,  or  head,  hut  narrow  and 
pointed  at  the  poateiior  eitremitj,  or  tail.  Id 
thla  canal  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  are  formed 
and  complete  the  development  of  their  various 
parts.  At  the  aanie  time  the  remainder  of  the 
blastodermic  membrane  becomes  more  con- 
densed and  organized,  forming  the  intef^ment 
and  mnsclee  of  the  chest  and  abdomen  ;  and 
these  portions  finally  unite  with  each  other  in 
front,  forming  at  the  point  of  junction  a  longi- 
tudinal or  rounded  cicatrix,  known  as  the  um- 
bilicus. The  alimentary  canal,  formed  in  the 
interior  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  ia  at  first  en- 
tirely closed;  but  two  openings  ore  afterward 
formed,  one  at  the  anterior  extremity  of  the 
body,  the  otber  at  the  posterior.  These  open- 
ings become  respectively  the  month  and  anus. 
In  frogs,  tritons,  And  some  kinds  of  fish,  all 
these  chauges  take  place  after  the  eggs  are  dis- 
chai^ed  from  the  body  of  the  female.  In  birds 
«nd  turtles  the  segmentation  of  the  viteUusand 
the  formation  of  the  blHstodermio  membrane 
are  already  far  advanced  at  the  time  the  eggs 
are  l^d.  In  the  lizards,  most  serpents,  and 
some  kinds  of  cartilaginous  fishes,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  embryo  takes  place  partly  while 
the  egg  is  still  in  the  generative  paasagee  of  the 
female,  and  partly  after  its  expulsion.  In  a  few 
species  of  serpents,  and  in  some  6she»,  the  em- 
bryo is  completely  developed  within  the  epg  in 
the  body  of  the  female,  so  that  the  youuK  are 
finally  brought  forth  alive;  white  in  ail  the 
warm-blooded  quadrupeds,  as  well  as  in  the  hu- 
man speciea,  the  feoandated  egg  is  also  retained 
in  the  uterus  until  the  embryo  is  sntBciently 
developed  to  be  bom  alive. — lo  the  frc^,  the 
eggs  are  deposited  in  the  early  spring,  in  some 
shallow  pool,  freely  exposed  to  the  light  and 
air.  Immediately  after  their  ezpnl«on  the  al' 
bnminous  matter  with  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded absorbs  water  and  sweUs  np  into  a 
tremuloQS  and  gelatinous  maea,  which  floats 
near  the  surface,  with  the  eggs  imbedded  in  its 
substance.  The  formation  of  the  embryo  then 
goes  on  as  aftove  described,  find  the  yonng  an- 
imal, at  first  curled  up  in  the  interior  of  the 
vitelline  membrane,  soon  roptnres  it  end  ef- 
fects its  escape.  The  body  is  at  this  time  of 
an  elongated  form,  terminating  behind  in  a  nar- 
row, compressed  tail.  The  integnment  is  cov- 
ered with  vibrating  cilia,  which  produce  a  con- 
stant current  of  fresh  water  over  the  surfflce 
of  the  body.  Respiration  is  performed  by  gills, 
sitaated  at  the  sides  of  the  neck,  which  are  at 
first  exposed,  but  afterward  become  covered  by 
a  fold  of  integnment.  The  muscular  system 
is  very  feeble,  and  the  young  nnimal  remains 
nearly  motionless,  Bttached  by  the  month  to  the 
gelatinous  matter  aronnd  the  eggs,  upon  which 
he  feeds  for  several  days.  As  he  increases  in  size 
and  becomes  stronger,  he  abandons  the  spawn 
and  swims  about  freely  in  the  water,  feeding 
Dpon  tbejnices  and  tisenes  of  aquatic  vegetables. 


The  cilia  wltli  whieli  the  body  was  covered  dis- 
appear. The  alimwitary  canal  is  at  this  time 
vei7  long  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  whole 
ixidy,  being  coiled  up  in  tbe  abdomen  in  a  splrid 
form.  During  the  summer  lungs  are  developed 
in  the  interior,  and  the  young  tadpole  frequent- 
ly comes  to  the  surface  to  t&te  in  air.  But  the 
gills  also  continne  in  exifitence,  and  are  still 
the  most  active  organs  of  respiration.  To- 
ward the  end  of  the  aeason  anterior  and  pos- 
terior extremities  or  limbs  begin  to  grow ;  the 
posterior  sprouting  externally  from  each  side, 
m  the  neighborhood  of  the  anus;  the  snterinr 
remaining  concealed  under  tlie  integument, 
just  below  the  situation  of  the  gills.     The 


size,  end  the  gills  become  less  active  as  or^ns 
of  respiration.  The  anterior  extremities  are 
liberated  from  their  confinement  by  a  raptnre 
of  the  integument  which  covered  them,  and 
both  anterior  and  posterior  limbs  grow  rapidly 
in  site  and  strength.  The  tadpole  at  this 
time,  therefore,  has  both  fore  and  bind  legs 
and  a  tail.  The  tail  early  in  the  summer  be- 
comes atrophied,  and  finally  withers  and  dis- 
appears altogether;  while  the  limbs,  and  es- 
pecially the  hind  legs,  grow  to  a  larger  silt 
At  the  same  time,  the  lungs  attaining  their  fuH 
development  and  the  gills  finally  disappearing, 
the  tadpole  is  thus  converted  into  B  perfect 
frog,  capable  of  living  and  moviiw  upon  the 
lond  as  well  «a  in  the  water.  The  tadpole 
swims  by  the  tail  and  breathes  by  gills,  while 
the  frog  swims  by  the  legs  anil  breathes  by 
lungs.  Simultaneously  with  these  changes,  the 
alimentary  canal  becomes  very  much  shorter 
in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  body,  and  the 
frog  Incomes  carnivorous  in  its  habits,  living 
principally  upon  insects,  which  he  is  enabled 
to  capture  by  the  great  development  of  his 
muscular  system,  and  tbe  nipidity  and  saddca- 
nesB  of  his  movements. — The  process  of  de- 
velopment of  the  embryo  consists,  accordiogly, 
in  the  successive  formation  and  disappeeranc* 
of  different  orgens  which  are  adapted  to  dif- 
ferent modes  of  life.  When  these  changes 
take  place  after  the  young  embryo  has  lefl  the 
egg,  as  in  the  cese  of  the  frog,  and  lO  produce 
marked  alterations  in  the  external  form  of  the 
body,  they  are  termed  transformations  or  met- 
amorphoses. Thus  the  egg  of  tlie  bnlterflr, 
when  first  hatched,  produces  a  caterpillar,  or 
larva ;  an  animal  with  a  worm-like  body,  slng- 
gish  crawling  movements,  and  no  sexual  appa- 
ratus, bnt  furnished  with  largely  developed  di- 
gestive organs  and  a  voracious  appetite.  This 
condition  is  snooeeded  by  the  pupa  state,  in 
which  the  animal  changes  its  skin,  lonugllie 
legs  aud  bristles  which  were  his  locometotj 
organs,  and  becomes  motionless  and  nearly 
insensible  to  external  impressions,  and  stops 
feeding  altogether.  During  this  period  m- 
otber  mtegument  grows  undemeaUi  the  old 
one,  with  new  legs  and  wings;  and  when  the 
akin  is  again  changed,  the  animal  appears  as  a 
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perfect  insect,  or  imago,  oopable  of  rapid  and 
BQBtained  flight,  omamented  with  brilliant  col- 
ors, provided  with  different  senaorf  and  digee- 
tivB  organs  and  a  well  developed  aeinal  appa- 
ratna. — In  tboee  instances  wliere  the  hsi^h- 
ing  of  the  ^g  ia  a  longer  prooese,  aimilar 
changes  to  the  above  take  place  while  the  em- 
brjo  is  still  retained  in  its  interior.  At  the 
aama  time  certain  other  organs  are  formed  in 
addition,  whioli  either  disappear  before  the 
time  of  hatching,  or  are  thrown  off  when  the 
joang  animal  leaves  the  e^.  With  tnrtleH, 
for  example,  the  ^gs,  ccnsialang  of  the  vitel- 
Ina,  albamen,  and  ahel),  are  deposited  in  an 
excavation  in  the  earth  or  aand,  and  allowed 
to  hatch  in  these  situations.  With  birds,  the; 
are  placed  Dsually  in  neata,  formed  of  twigs, 
leavea,  and  fibres,  and  there  kept  conatantly 
warmed  and  protected  b^  contact  with  the 
body  of  the  female  parent.  This  process  is 
termed  incubation,  and  ma;  be  imit«tad  arti- 
fioiall;  b;  keepiog  the  eggs  at  a  temperatm'e  of 
ll>4°  F.  and  providing  for  the  regular  snpplj 
of  fresh  air  and  a  proper  regnlation  of  the  at- 
mospheric moisture.  During  tncubatioa  the 
eggs  of  the  common  fowl  lose  12  per  cent,  of 
their  weight,  of  which  11  per  cent,  is  due  to 
the  exhalation  of  moisture.  Thej  also  absorb 
oxygen  and  exhale  carbonic  acid.  The  segmen- 
tation of  the  vitetlus  and  formation  of  the  blas- 
todermic membrane,  and  of  the  ot^ns  of  the 
embryo,  take  place  for  the  most  part  according 
to  the  plan  already  described,  tut  variations 
present  themselvea  which  m^e  the  process 
more  complicated.  The  vitellns,  for  example, 
instead  of  being  entirely  surrounded  by  the 
abdominal  walls,  is  dividedJnto  two  portions  bj 
a  constriction  situated  about  its  middle.  One 
of  these  portions  remuns  outside  the  abdomen 
of  the  emhrjo,  though  still  connected  with  it 
by  a  narrow  neok,  and  by  blood  vessels  which 
ramify  upon  its  surface.  This  sac,  containing 
a  portion  of  the  Titellus,  is  called  the  umbilical 
veticle.  It  Bopplies  the  embryo  with  nonrish- 
ment  during  the  whole  period  of  incubation; 
for  immediately  after  the  egg  is  laid  the  albu- 
men, which  is  at  first  gelatinous  in  consistency, 
begins  to  liquefy  near  the  npper  surfWe,  and 
the  liquefied  portions  are  Immediately  absorbed' 
into  the  yolk.  The  yolk,  therefore,  grows 
larger  and  more  fluid  than  before,  while  the 
albumen  diminishes  in  quantity,  and  loses  its 
watery  portions.  The  blood  vessels  of  the  em- 
bryo, ramifying  oter  the  surface  of  the  vitet- 
Ids  and  the  nmbilical  vesicle,  in  their  turn  ab- 
sorb the  nutritious  fluids  from  it,  and  oouvey 
tliem  into  the  interior  of  the  body,  to  be  need 
In  the  formation  of  the  tissues.  At  the  end  of 
incubation  the  albumen  has  disappeared  and 
the  nmbilical  vesicle  has  much  diminished  in 
■ize,  while  the  body  of  the  chick  has  increased 
at  the  expense  of  bolb;  but  the  umbilical  ves- 
icle, containing  the  remans  of  the  yolk,  still 
exists,  and  is  enoloeed  within  the  abdominal 
walls  when  the  chick  leaves  the  egg.  In 
qnadnipeda  and  the  human  species  the  umbili- 


oal  vesicle  is  mnch  smaller  in  proportion  to  the 
body,  and  less  important  in  function,  than  in 
birds  and  the  soaly  reptiles.  In  the  human 
embryo  the  nmbiUcal  vesicle,  always  very 
small,  diminishes  rapidly  soon  after  the  end  of 
the  third  month,  and  is  hardly  distingnishable 
during  the  latter  period  of  gestation.  In  the 
e^  of  the  fowl  certain  accessory  membranes 
or  envelopes  bepn  to  grow  around  the  embryo 
at  an  early  period.  The  first  of  these  is  tiie 
amnion,  which  is  formed  by  a  doable  fold  of 
the  blastodermic  membrane,  rising  np  about 
the  edges  of  the  body  of  the  embryo,  so  as 
to  surround  it  by  a  kind  of  circumvoilation, 
or  embankmenL  By  continued  growth  these 
folds  at  last  approach  each  other  and  meet 
over  the  hack  (d'the  embryo,  forming  by  their 
union  and  adhesion  an  enclosing  membrane,  or 
sac,  which  is  the  amnion.  The  amnion,  there- 
fore, is  a  membranons  envelope,  wljich  is  closed 
over  the  back  of  the  embryo,  but  which  re- 
mains open  in  f^ont  of  the  abdomen.  About 
the  same  time  a  vaeonlar,  membranous  dlrer- 
ticulum  grows  out  from  the  alimentary  canal, 
near  its  posterior  extremity,  and  emerging  from 
the  open  part  of  the  abdomen  turns  upward 
over  the  back  of  the  embryo,  ont«de  the  am- 
nion, and  JQst  inside  the  shell  membranea. 
This  vaeonlar  membrane  ia  the  allantois,  an 
organ  which  surrounds  the  embryo  in  quadru- 
peds, birds,  and  some  reptiles,  and  which  serves 
as  an  orsan  of  nourishment,  or  for  the  aera- 
tion of  the  blood.  It  first  makes  its  appear- 
ance in  the  early  stages  of  embryonic  file,  as 
we  have  mentioned,  in  the  form  of  a  protnt- 
uon  or  offshoot  from  the  lower  part  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal.  It  rapidly  increases  in  extent, 
Erotrudes  further  from  the  abdomen,  spreads 
iterally  in  every  direction,  and  tbus  finally 
envelopes  the  body  of  the  fcetus ;  its  edges,  as 
they  come  in  oon^ct  with  each  other  from  op- 
posite directions,  in  many  species  becoming 
adherent,  so  as  to  form  a  eontinuons  mem- 
brane. This  membrane,  which  in  the  bird's 
egg  is  situated  immediately  underneath  the 
shell,  is  abunduitly  supplied  with  blood  vea- 
sels  oomiug  from  the  icterior  of  the  abdomen 
of  the  embryo,  and  retumbg  thlOier  after 
having  ramified  upon  the  snrfaoe  of  the  allan- 
tois. It  is  by  this  means  that  the  absorption 
of  oxygen  and  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid 
take  place,  which  are  so  distinotiy  marked  in 
the  fowl's  egg  daring  the  latter  period  of  inon- 
bation.  The  allantois  in  these  animals  is  ac- 
cordingly an  organ  of  respiration  for  the  fcetns. 
Toward  the  latter  period  of  inoubation  the  ol- 
lantoia  becomes  very  closely  adherrait  to  the 
egg  shell,  and  the  ^ell  it«elf  grows  thinner, 
more  porous,  and  more  fl'agile;  whence  it  is 
believed  that  the  allantois  also.serves  to  ab- 
sorb calcareous  matter  from  the  shell,  which  it 
conveys  into  the  interior  of  the  body,  to  be 
used  in  the  formation  of  the  bones,  the  ossifi- 
cation of  whioh  takes  place  about  this  period. 
When  the  chick  is  sufBciently  developed  to 
leave  the  egg,  asually  at  the  end  of  the  21st 
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day,  by  a  enddm  movement  it  striku  its  bill 
tbrongli  the  end  of  tine  stteniiated  and  brittle 
egg  ahell,  and  by  inhaling  the  air  and  ocntinn- 
iog  its  struggles,  finallj  extricates  itself  fram 
the  cavitj  of  the  shell,  leaviiig  the  allantAis 
adherent  to  its  ioternal  surface.  The  blood 
vessels  of  Uie  allantoie  ore  torn  off  at  the 
nmhilicuB,  which  afterward  closes  and  unites 
by  a  permanent  oioatrii. — Aaother  important 
change  which  takes  place  in  the  development 
of  birds  and  qaadmpeds,  in  addition  to  those 
presented  bj  frogs  and  fiisihes,  is  the  formation 
of  the  Qiinary  apparatus.  In  flshee  and  ba- 
traobiaos  the  aiinsr;  organs  are  two  long 
glandular  bodies  situated  on  eaoli  aide  the 
spinal  column,  which  are  known  as  the  Wolf- 
fs bodies,  and  which  remwQ  permanent 
throughout  the  life  of  the  anunal,  no  true  kid- 
neys ever  being  produced.  But  in  Urds  and 
rdrupeds  the  Wolffian  bodies,  which  are  at 
t  very  large  and  important  organs,  disap- 
pear during  the  progresa  of  embryonic  develop- 
ment, whUe  the  kidneys  are  formed  at  the 
same  time,  and  gradually  take  their  place  as 
urinary  organs.  The  kidneys  are  accordingly 
substituted  for  the  WoliSan  bodies  in  these 
instances,  very  mnch  as  lungs  are  suhstdtnted 
for  gills  in  the  development  of  the  frog. — In 
many  species  of  g^uadmpeda  the  allautoia  at- 
tains a  large  uze,  and  performs  a  very  impor- 
tant function,  during  intra-nterine  life.  In  the 
rumiuatiug  animals,  oowa,  sheep,  goat,  deer, 
&c.,  it  forms  sa  elongated  sac,  taking  the  form 
of  the  nterine  cavity,  and  lying  in  close  contact 
with  the  lining  membrane  of  the  aterus.  The 
oavity  of  this  sao  oommnnicatee  w  ith  the  cavity 
of  the  poaterior  part  of  the  intestjne,  from 
which  it  was  originally  developed,  and  reoaives 
the  secretion  of  the  Wolffian  bodies,  and  after- 
ward of  the  kidneys,  Ita  exterior  ia  covered 
with  a  large  number  (60  to  80)  of  tufted  vas- 
onlar  prominences,  which  are  eutangled  with 
simiiar  elevations  of  the  nterine  mucous  mem- 
brane, called  cotyledons;  and  the  blood  of  the 
embryo,  while  circulating  throagh  these  bodies, 
absorbs  from  the  maternal  vessels  the  mate- 
rials reqnisite  for  its  nntrition.  In  the  pig  the 
allantois  is  nearly  smooth  on  its  external  sur- 
face, merely  presenting  traosverse  folds  and 
ridges,  which  lie  in  ocmtact  with  similar  ine- 
Qu^ities  of  the  uterine  mucous  membrane.  In 
tJie  camivoroua  animals  its  middle  portion  is 
shaggy  and  vascular,  and  entangled  with  the 
blood  vessels  of  the  nterua,  while  its  two  ei- 
tremitiea  are  smooth  and  unattached.  In  the 
liaman  embryo  the  amnion  is  formed  in  the 
same  manner  as  already  described ;  but  the  al- 
lantois, instead  of  constituting  a  hollow  sac, 
with  a  cavity  containing  fluid  and  communi- 
catjng  with  the  intestine,  spreads  out  into  a 
oontinuons  flattened  membrane,  the  two  lay- 
ers of  which  are  in  contact  with  each  other 
and  adherent,  leaving  consequently  no  cavity 
between  them.  It  extends,  however,  quite 
ronnd  the  fastna,  enveloping  it  in  a  continuous 
vasoolar  membrane,  which  here  takes  the  name 


of  the  ohori(»L  The  chorion  is,  acoordinglr, 
the  same  thing  in  the  hnman  species  as  the 
allantois  in  the  lower  animals,  except  that  its 
cavity  is  obliterated  by  the  adhesion  of  its 
walla.  It  ia  covered  uniformly  at  an  early 
date  with  tufted  villodties,  which  become  en- 
tan^ed  with  the  moooua  membrane  of  tfae 
uterus.  But  during  the  third  month  it  begins 
to  grow  smooth  over  the  greater  portion  of  its 
surface,  while  at  a  certain  part  the  villoua  tufts 
grow  more  rapidly  than  before,  until  they  are 
finally  converted  into  a  thick  vascular,  spongy, 
and  velvety  mass  of  villosities,  which  penetrate 
into  the  uterine  mucous  membrane,  and  be- 
come adherent  to  its  blood  vessels.  This  organ 
is  then  termed  the  placenta;  and  from  that 
time  forward  it  serves  the  ftetus  as  an  organ 
of  absorption  and  nourishment,  its  blood  veaaels 
imbibing  from  the  tnrculation  of  the  mother 
the  alhaminouB  fluids  which  it  requires  for 
growth  and  nutrition. — The  amnion  in  the  hn- 
man species  is  at  an  early  period  so  arranged 
that  it  closely  invests  the  body  of  the  embryo, 
while  between  it  and  the  chorion  there  ia  in- 
terposed a  thick  layer  of  soft  gelatinous  mate- 
rial. During  the  second  and  third  months  the 
cavity  of  the  amnion  enlarges,  by  the  accamnla- 
tion  of  a  watery  and  albuminous  fluid  (the 
amniotic)  in  its  interior,  while  the  gelatinoaB 
matter  between  it  and  the  chorion  is  gradaailj 
absorbed  and  disappears,  in  order  to  make  way 
for  ita  expansion.  By  this  enlargement  the 
amnion  approaches  nearer  the  internal  surface 
of  the  chorion,  and  by  the  be^uning  of  the 
fifth  month  the  two  membranes  come  in  con- 
tact with  each  other.  By  this  means  the  fce- 
tUB  becomes  encloaed  in  a  large  cavity  (the 
amniotic  cavity),  filled  with  fluid,  so  that  a  free 
space  is  allowed  for  the  movements  of  the  fce- 
tal  limbs.  These  movements  begin  to  be  per- 
ceived about  tiie  fifth  month,  at  which  time 
quickening  is  aaid  to  take  place.  Tbey  after- 
ward become  mora  strongly  pronounced,  and 
before  birth  are  frequentiy  very  active.  These 
movements  are  also  favored  by  the  formation 
and  growth  of  the  umbilical  cord.  The  blood 
vessels  of  the  fcstus,  termed  the  umbilical  ves- 
sels, which  pass  out  from  the  abdomen  to  the 
placenta  ana  the  chorion,  become  much  elon- 
gated, and  at  the  some  time  covered  with  a  de- 
posit of  firm  gelatinous  matter,  the  whole  be- 
mg  surrounded  by  a  prolongation  of  the  mem- 
brane of  the  amnion.  This  bundle  of  ves»^ 
covered  with  the  above  investments,  is  tennea 
the  umbilical  cord.  It  grows  very  long,  and 
also  becomes  spirally  twisted  upon  its  own 
axis,  nsaally  in  a  direction  from  right  to  left. 
There  are  in  the  latter  periods  of  gestati<») 
two  nmbtlical  arteries,  carrying  tbe  blood  <^ 
the  fcetus  outward  to  the  placenta,  and  one 
umbilical  vein,  in  which  it  is  returned  to  the 
)>ody  and  the  internal  venous  system. — The 
formation  of  the  blood  and  blood  vessels  in  the 
embryo  takes  place  at  a  very  early  period. 
Soon  etler  tbe  production  of  the  blastodermio 
membrane,  some  of  the  cells  of  which  it  is 
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compoMd  break  dovn,  or  geparate  from  each 
other  in  anoh  a  manner  as  to  leave  irregular 
ipacea,  or  canals,  which  inosculate  with  each 
other  bj  frequent  commnnioations.  These 
canals  tra  destined  afterward  to  become  the 
hlood  vesaelB,  the  atrmttnre  of  which  is  grado- 
ollj  perfected  bj  the  growth  of  fibrous  tjaane 
in  their  walls,  and  their  complete  separation 
from  the  neighboring  parts.  la  the  interior 
of  these  cantds,  or  iiaperfectlj  formed  btood 
vessels,  there  is  to  be  seen  at  first  onlj  a 
transpareut,  colorless  fluid,  hoiding  in  snspen- 
aon  a  few  large,  roundish,  nucleated  cells, 
which  move  slusgiahlj  to  and  fro,  as  the  cur- 
rent of  die  circulating  fluid  begiiis  to  be  estab- 
lished. These  cells  do  not  differ  much  at  this 
period  (torn  those  which  constitute  the  general 
mass  of  the  neighboring  tissaea;  but  soon  af- 
terward thej  begin  to  be  modified  in  their  ap- 
pearance, and  give  place  to  true  blood  globules. 
Their  sorisce  becomes  smooth,  and  a  reddish 
coloring  matter  is  produced  in  their  interior, 
which  gives  them  a  tinge  similar  to  that  of  the 
red  globules  of  the  blood  in  the  adult  condi- 
tion. The  red  blood  globules  of  the  fostus, 
however,  still  differ  in  several  important  par- 
ticulars from  those  of  the  adult.  The/  are 
considerably  larger  and  more  ^obdlar  in 
sh^e,  and  have  also  a  verj  distinct  nnoleos, 
which  is  wanting  in  the  blood  globnles  of 
the  adult,  at  least  in  the  quadrupeds.  The; 
increase  in  numbers  also  at  this  time  b;  spon- 
taneoDS  division,  one  globnle  becoming  divi- 
ded into  two,  which  separate  trosn  each  other 
and  afterward  become  themselves  divided  in  a 
flimiiar  manner.  In  this  wa;  the  quantity  of 
the  blood  globnles  is  very  rapidly  increased,  and 
they  soon  beoome  also  still  further  altered  in 
form  and  stmotare.  They  diminish  in  size,  be- 
oome in  the  human  subject  and  the  quadruped 
flattened  and  biconcave  in  form,  and  Anally  the 
naclen*  disappears.  These  changes  are  all  ef- 
fected dnri&g  fatal  life,  and  chiefly  during  the 
early  months,  so  that  at  the  time  of  birth  the 
blood  globules  have  already  the  oharaoteriBtios 
which  distinguish  them  in  adnlt  lii^  The  malti- 
plication  of  the  Wood  globules  by  subdivision  is 
a  process  which  takes  place  only  in  the  embryo. 
The  perfectly  formed  blood  globules  increase 
in  number  in  some  other  way,  probably  by  the 
isolated  produotion  and  growth  of  new  cells. 
— At  the  time  of  birth  the  ftetal  membranes 
(amnion  and  chorion)  are  ruptured,  and  the 
fietiu  escapes.  The  nmbiliool  cord  being  at  the 
same  time  divided  and  tied,  the  portion  still  con- 
nected with  the  fcetns  soon  shrivels  and  sepa- 
rates by  Bpontaneons  ulceration,  while  the  spot 
at  which  it  was  attached  heals  in  a  few  days, 
leaving  a  cicatrix  on  the  middle  of  the  abdo- 
men, which  is  permanent  throaghout  life,  and 
which  iscalled  the  umbilicus.— 'Die  limbegTOw, 
by  a  kind  of  budding  or  sprouting  process,  itom 
the  side  of  the  body.  They  are  at  first  mere 
rouDded  eniinenoBS,witiioutdiBUnction  of  parts 
or  articulations ;  but  they  subsequently  become 
■uoceedvely  divided  into  Angers  and  toea,  and 


the  different  joints  of  the  arm  and  leg.  The 
upper  extremities  doring  the  greater  part  of 
fatal  life  are  larger  than  the  lower,  but  after- 
ward the  lower  extremities  ondthepelvisgrow 
faster  than  the  arms  aod  shoulders,  and  finally 
become  afi^er  birth  much  the  larger  of  the  two. 
The  InngB  are  small  and  solid  in  texture  before 
birth,  but  immediately  ailerward  they  expand 
by  the  inhalation  of  Eur,  and  receive  a  muoh 
larger  supply  of  blood  than  before.  On  the 
other  band,  the  liver  is  mooh  larger  In  propor- 
tion to  the  rest  of  the  body  at  on  early  period 
tlian  subsequently.  In  some  animals  it  amounts 
during  the  first  part  of  fmtal  life  to  12  per  cent, 
of  the  entire  weight  of  the  body,  and  is  redoced 
to  8  or  4  per  cent,  at  the  time  of  birth.  In  the 
human  subject  it  is  equaJ  at  birth  to  8^  per  cent, 
of  the  entire  weight,  but  is  reduced  in  the  adult 
to  less  than  8  per  cent.  Qreat  changes  take 
place  also  dnring  fcetal  life  in  the  anatomy  of 
the  heart  and  circulatory  system,  as  well  as  in 
the  relative  size  and  development  of  nearly  all 
tbeot^ansinthebody.  These changescontinue 
to  take  place  after  birth,  though  less  rapidly 
than  before,  and  the  entire  process  of  develop- 
ment is  not  regarded  as  complete  nntil  the  indi- 
vidual has  reached  theadult  condition. — A  very 
eingolar  modification  of  the  above  process  of 
embryonic  development  among  the  mammalia 
occurs  in  the  marsnpial  animals,  of  which  the 
American  opossum  ((ii(i«ipAy»  Firptniona)  is  » 
representative.  In  these  animaU  the  eggs  are 
impregnated  and  the  formation  of  the  embryo 
conunenoed in  the  usual  way ;  bntafterremain- 
ing  for  a  comparatively  short  time  in  the  uterus, 
and  while  their  development  is  still  very  incom- 
plete, the  embryos  are  discharged  from  the  gen- 
erative passages,  and  are  immediately  afterward 
found  attached  by  the  month  to  the  teats  of  the 
parent.  They  are  then  less  than  half  an  inch  in 
length,  and  quite  gelatinous  and  embryonio  in 
appearance.  They  are  protected  by  a  donble 
fold  of  the  integument  m  the  abdomen,  which 
forms  a  kind  of  pouch,  suTTOonding  the  teati^ 
and  serving  to  enclose  the  yonng  and  helpless 
embryos.  They  remain  in  this  situation  during 
theoompletion  of  their  development,  continuing 
attached  for  the  most  part  to  the  teats,  fh)m 
which  they  derive  nourishment ;  andevensfter 
they  have  become  oapable  of  running  about  by 
themselves,  they  still,  upon  an  alarm,  takerefoga 
for  a  time  in  Uie  pouch  as  l>efor6.  It  is  not 
known  how  the  young  embryos,  when  expelled 
fh>m  the  uterus,  find  their  way  into  the  external 
pouch  BO  as  to  reach  the  teats,  for,  notwith- 
standing many  attempts  have  beenmade  to  aa- 
oertain  this  point,  the  anima!  is  so  secret  in  her 
habits  at  the  time  of  delivery  that  they  hare 
been  thus  far  entirely  unsuccessful. — Among  in- 
vertebrate animals  the  egg  is  constituted,  oa  a 
general  thing,  in  nearly  thesame  way  as  inver- 
tebrata,  and  its  impregnation  takes  place  also  in 
a  similar  manner.  The  segmentation  of  the  yolk 
goesonbyrepeatedsabdivisions,  until  the  whole 
vitellus  is  converted  into  a  mulberry-shaped 
mass  out  of  which  the  embryo  is   formed. 
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While,  howerer,  in  the  vertebrate  animals,  the 
emhr70  tiwaje  lias  with  its  bell^  upon  the  eor- 
fiice  of  the  jolk,  is  eome  of  the  invertebrates, 
as  the  artioolata  (iuaects,  spiders,  crostaoeans), 
the  back  of  the  embryo  is  in  contact  with  the 
jrolk,  and  the  closiuf;  np  or  iinicin  of  the  two 
sides  of  the  bodj  takes  place  along  the  dorsal 
line,  instead  of  the  abdominal.  In  manf  mol- 
Insks,  as  for  example  in  snails,  the  embryo, 
soon  after  the  commencement  of  its  formation, 
begins  to  rotate  slowly  in  the  interior  of  the 
vitelline  sac ;  and  this  rotation  continues  more 
or  less  rapid  until  the  hatching  of  the  egg.  In 
the  invertebrate  classes  the  metamorphoses  or 
transfurmaCiuns  of  the  young  animal  are  more 
frequent  and  more  stiiking  than  in  vertebrata. 
In  many  of  them  the  young  animal  when  first 
batched  from  the  e^  is  entirely  unlike  its 
parent  in  structure,  externa)  appearanoe,  and 
babits  of  life.  In  the  class  of  ioseots  many 
of  these  tranaS^rmations  are  well  known,  and 
have  always  attracted  the  attention  of  the  curl- 
one.  Frequently  the  young  animal,  in  passing 
through  set'eral  sacoessive  transformations  m 
which  he  ia  adapted  to  different  modes  of  life, 
necessarily  changes  his  habitation;  and  being 
found  accordingly  in  totally  different  localities, 
and  presenting  at  sncooBaive  intervals  oorre- 
eponding  differences  of  organiEstion,  the  same 
embryo  at  different  ages  is  often  mistaken  by 
the  ignorant  for  an  entirely  distinct  species  of 
animal.  Theseohangesofhabitation,  occurring 
in  the  course  of  embryonic  development,  are 
termed  migrations.  They  are  often  very  mark- 
ed in  parasitio  animals.  Thus  the  tienia,  or 
tapeworm,  inhabiting  the  small  intestines  of 
certain  animals,  soch  as  the>dog,  cat,  ice.,  pro- 
dnces  an  egg  cont^ning  a  small  globular  em- 
bryo, armed  with  certain  hard  spikes,  or  curved 
prominences,  capable  of  being  moved  by  mna- 
enlar  fibres  inserted  into  their  base.  The  por- 
tion of  the  tapeworm  in  which  these  eggs  are 
oontuned,  known  as  the  prc^lottia,  is  discharged 
from  the  intestine  of  the  first  animal,  and  the 
eggs,  becoming  mixed  with  vegetable  matter, 
are  devoured  by  animals  belonging  to  other 
species,  as  for  example  the  pig.    Either  in  the 

Sroceaa  of  mastication,  or  by  the  action  of  the 
igestive  fluids  of  the  stomach,  the  external 
envelope  of  the  egg  is  destroyed,  and  the  em- 
bryo set  free.  By  means  of  its  movable  pro- 
jecting apinea,  the  embryo  then  makes  ita  way 
tbroDgh  the  walls  of  the  stomach  or  intes- 
tine into  the  neighboring  organs,  and  often 
reaches  distant  parta  of  the  body.  Here,  be- 
coming arrested,  it  is  temporarily  fixed  in  place 
by  the  consolidation  of  the  tissues  round  it, 
and  becomes  enlarged  hy  the  imbibition  of  fiuid, 
assuming  a  vesionlar  form.  A  portion  of  this 
veaicie  beooraes  inverted,  and  at  the  bottom 
of  tlie  inverted  part  a  head  is  produced,  npoo 
which  there  are  formed  four  muscular  disks, 
or  suckers,  and  a  circle  of  calcareous  apinea  or 
hooks,  different  from  those  present  at  an  earlier 
period,  which  are  thrown  off  and  lost.  In  this 
state  the  animal  receives  the  name  of  teolas  or 


eytUeeretu.  It  remains  in  that  oonditioa  till 
the  death  of  the  animal  whose  tissues  it  in- 
habits, when,  being  devoured  with  the  flesh  by 
ananimslbelonging  to  the  first  species,  it  passes 
into  the  inteetine  of  the  latter,  and  there  be- 
comes developed  into  the  complete  tapeworm, 
or  itrobila,  similar  to  that  ^m  which  its  em- 
bryo was  first  produced.  The  same  animal  is 
accordingly  a  parasite  in  different  organs,  and 
even  in  different  spedes,  at  different  periods 
of  its  development.  Some  of  the  invertebrata 
are  parasitio  at  one  stage  of  then-  existence, 
and  lead  an  independent  life  at  another.  Such 
are  the  small  Crustacea  which  infest  the  bodies 
and  gills  of  oertun  fishes.  In  the  family  of 
tatridec,  or  hot  flies,  the  eggs  are  deposited  by 
the  female  insect,  and  attached  to  the  hairs  of 
horses,  cattle,  &c. ;  irom  which  situation,  after 
the  embryo  has  become  partly  developed,  they 
are  detached  in  some  instances  (as  m  gattro- 
philut  eq-ai)  by  ticking,  and  swallowed  into 
the  stomach.  Here  Che  larva  is  set  free,  and 
attaches  itself  to  the  mncoos  membrane  of  the 
stomach,  nourishing  itself  upon  the  flaids  ob- 
tained from  this  source,  and  gradnally  increas- 
ing in  size.  After  a  certain  period  the  larva 
leta  go  its  hold,  passes  through  the  intestine, 
is  discharged  with  the  fnces,  and,  aaanming  the 
pupa  state,  is  finally  transformed  into  the  per- 
fect insect.  The  process  of  embryonio  devel- 
opment is  accordingly  a  succession  of  changes, 
in  which  the  stmctore  and  organization  of  the 
young  animal  are  adapted  to  different  modes 
of  existence,  and  in  which  different  ot^ans  and 
'apparatuses,  sncoessively  appearing  and  disap- 
peaiing,  replace  each  other  in  the  progress  of 
growth,  and  ^ve  rise  to  the  appearance  of 
transform  ationa,  which  affect  the  body  aa  a 
whole, — See  Harvey,  ExereiUttionei  Anato- 
miea  de  Oen«ration»  Atiimalium  (Ixmdon, 
1651;  Sydenham  edition,  London,  1847);  Sf«l- 
lanzani,  Saggio  di  OMervniioni  mieroteopiehe, 
Ac.  (Modena,  1767),  Prodromo  topra  U  pro- 
dtuioni  animali  (Modena,  ITSS),  and  other 
works ;  Baer,  JDe  Ovi  Mammalium  «t  Hominii 
Qeneti  Epiitola  (Leipsic,  182T),  and  Utber  En- 
twiekeluTigigetehuhte  dm"  TTtiere  [182%) ;  Valen- 
tin, Handbueh  dtr  EntaietetvngigetehKhte  d^ 
Mmuehen  (Berlin,  1836) ;  Ooste,  Reeherehti  nr 
la  geniration  de»  mamm^fiTm  (Paris,  I8M), 
Embryoginie  eomparie  (1837),  and  Satmrt 
ginirale  et  partieulUre  du  divtloppmient  det 
eorpi  erganttii  (1847,  '4S,  'G3) ;  Pouchet,  Tht- 
oritponiwe  de  lajeeondation  du  t7iamm\firt* 
(1842),  and  'DtioTieponti'cedtrowlatioHtpa*- 
tanU  et  de  la  fieondatten  de*  mammyfiret  et 
de  Vapiee  huntaine  (1847);  Bischoff,  Sei- 
fwng  wnd  Lcildtung  der  Eirr  der  Sdvgethien 
and  der  Mentehan  (Giessen,  1844),  and  hit 
treatises  on  the  embryology  of  the  hedgehog 
aseS),  ape  (isee),  dec. ;  Rathke,  Uib«r  iit 
£ntwiekeluTig  der  Sehildtroten  (Brasswick, 
1848),  FltiMlrrets  (1829),  Colunther  JVairia 
(1839),  Erokodille  (lS66),&c.:  Agassiz,  "Lec- 
tures on  Comparative  Emb^ology  "  (Boaton, 
1849) ;  H.  BandrimoDt  and  Martin  ^aint-Ange, 
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Du  ditel«pp«m«nt  du  ftetu*  (Paris,  IBSO); 
Befgrnann  and  Leuoktirt,  Vergleiehende  Ana- 
Umie  vnd  Phynolcgie  (Stuttgart,  1863);  Kol- 
licfaer,  ' Entieiekehingtgeiohickte  de*  Jteiuehen 
tind  d«r  hoheren  Thiere  (Leip»c,  1861);  Ernst 
Haeckel,  OentrtlU  i£«rphologie  dtr  Organit- 
men,  vol.  ii.,  Dia  Wuteiuehq/t  doh  den  enUte- 
henden  orgaAuehen  Formea  (Berlin,  18S6). 

EKBEKI,  EMwt  CathariM,  aa  American  an- 
thoresB,  bora  in  New  Tork  in  1809,  died  in 
Brooklyn,  N,  Y.,  Feb.  10,  1863.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Dr.  Jamea  It.  Monley  of  New  York, 
and  was  married  to  Mr.  Daniel  Embar;  in 
1828.  Id  the  same  jeor  she  pnbliaheil  "  Gnido 
and  other  Poema."  6he  freqnentlj  oontriliuted 
to  periodioalH  poema  and  tales,  most  of  which 
ftfternard  appeared  in  a  collected  form,  under 
the  titlee  of  "  The  Blind  Girl  and  other  Tales," 
" Glimpses  of  Home  Life,"  and  "Pictures  of 
E^lj  Life."  In  1846  she  supplied  the  letter- 
press, both  prose  and  verse,  to  an  illastrated 
gift  book  entitled  "  Natnre's  Gems,  or  Amer- 
ioan  Wild  Flowers,"  and  in  tbe  sncceeding 
jear  published  a  colleotiou  of  poems  called 
"  Love's  Token  Flowers."  In  1848  she  pub- 
lished "The  Waldorf  Familj,  or  Grandfather's 
Legends,"  a  fairy  tale  of  Brittanj,  partly  a 
translation  and  partly  original. 

EmUlT,  PfelU|t,  the  flrat  Methodist  minister 
in  America,  bom  in  Ballygaran,  Ireland,  Sept. 
SI,  17S9,  died  at  Camden,  Washington  co., 
N.  Y.,  in  August,  1775.  lie  was  of  German 
parentage,  was  educated  at  a  school  near  Dal- 
Ijgaran,  and  learned  the  carpenter's  trade.  In 
1758  he  joined  the  Irish  Methodist  conference 
as  a  preacher.  He  emigrated  to  America  in 
17S0,  settled  in  New  York  as  a  carpenter,  and 
in  1T6S,  upon  the  advice  of  Barbara  Heck, 
commenced  preaching,  first  in  liis  own  house, 
and  looD  after  in  a  rigging  toft,  afterward 
famous  aa  the  birthplace  of  Methodism  in  New 
York.  The  flrst  Methodist  church  was  erected 
under  his  charge  in  ITflS,  on  the  site  of  the  ex- 
iating  John  street  church,  be  himself  working 
npon  the  building  as  a  carpenter.  He  preach- 
ed here  without  salary  until  tbe  arrival  in  176B 
of  miaaioDaries  sent  out  by  Wesley,  when  he 
reugned  and  emigrated  to  Camden,  where  he 
worked  at  his  trade  during  the  week,  and 

S reached  on  the  Sabbath.  He  organized  a 
[ethodiet  society,  cbieflj  of  Irish  emigrants, 
at  AahgTOTc,  seven  miles  distant  from  Oamden, 
being  tbe  firet  Metbodiat  organization  within 
the  boirnds  of  what  is  now  the  Troy  conference. 
He  died  suddenly,  in  consequence  of  an  acci- 
dent in  mowing,  and  was  buried  on  a  neigh- 
boring &rm ;  but  in  1832  his  remains  were  re- 
moved to  Aahgrove  churchyard,  and  in  1BB6, 
by  order  of  tbe  Troy  conference,  to  the  Wood- 
land eemetery,  Cambridge,  N,  Y. 

EMDEN,  or  KaMM,  a  gea|>ort  town  of  Prus- 
sia, in  the  province  of  Hanover,  on  the  Dollart 
estuary,  near  the  month  of  the  Ems,  43  m. 
N.  W.  of  Oldenburg;  pop.  tn  1871,  12,B8S. 
The  harbor  is  shallow,  but  the  roadstead  is  ca- 
paUe  of  acoonunodatjng  large  vessele.    Canals 


intersect  the  town  in  vocious  directions ;  one 
connects  it  with  the  town  of  Aurich,  and  an- 
other (opened  in  1847,  at  a  cost  of  $300,000) 
with  the  Ems.  It  is  protected  by  a  high  and 
strong  embankment  against  the  incuraiuos  of 
the  Dollart,  from  which  it  has  frequently  suf- 
fered. Although  tbe  town  has  declined  in 
population  and  prosperity,  it  continues  to  be 
tbe  most  important  commercial  town  of  Han- 
over, Abont  400  vessels  enter  and  leave  the 
port  annually,  and  ship  building  is  extensively 
carried  on.  Emden  is  of  very  ancient  origin, 
and  resembles  more  a  Dutch  than  a  German 
town.  In  tbe  present  century  it  bos  passed 
through  the  hands  of  Prussia,  Holland,  and 
France,  came  to  Hanover  in  131S,  and  in  1860 
was  agiun  incorporated  with  Prussia. 

EMEBILD  (Sp.  etmeralda;  Gr.  a/iipayict, 
troia  e/iapiaaetv,  to  shine,  whence  the  old  name 
of  amaragd  and  the  German  Smaragd),  a  name 
given  to  the  finest  crystals  of  the  mineral 
species  beryl,  transparent  and  of  rich  green 
colors  derived  from  oiide  of  chrome,  which 
is  present  in  the  proportion  of  about  1  per 
cent.,  but,  according  to  Yauquelb,  sometimes 
t/b  much  as  3-G  per  cent.  (See  Bkkyl.)  They 
are  found  in  metamorphic  rocks,  the  granites, 
and  mica  schists.  The  finest  specimens  come 
from  near  Muzo,  N.  N.  W.  of  Bogota,  South 
America.  Here  it  occurs  in  isolated  crystals 
or  in  nests  in  a  clay  slate,  a  rock  containing 
oretaceoas  fossila  in  its  limestone  concretions, 
and  not  in  veins,  as  has  been  stated.  A  perfect 
hexagonal  crystal  from  this  place,  S  in.  long 
and  measuring  across  its  three  diameters  2}-,  2^, 
and  11  in.,  and  weighing  8  oe.  18  dwts.,  is  in 
the  oaoinet  of  the  duke  of  Devonshire.  A  still 
finer  specimen,  but  only  6  oz.  in  weight,  is  in 
the  poBsession  of  Mr,  Hope,  and  cost  £S00. 
Emeralds  of  much  larger  size,  but  of  less  beau- 
ty, are  found  in  Siberia,  on  the  river  Tokovoya, 
in  mica  schist.  One  in  the  royal  collection  is 
14}  in.  long  by  12  broad,  and  weighs  1G{  lbs. 
troy.  Tbe  true  emeralds  of  the  ancients  are 
Bud  to  have  been  principally  obtained  from  Mt. 
Zaliarah  in  Upper  Egj-pt,  where  the  old  work- 
ings were  discovered  by  the  French  traveller 
M.  Cailliaud,  and  reopened  by  Mehemet  All. 
They  are,  however,  inferior  to  the  South 
American  gems.  The  Puravian  emeralds  were 
famous  from  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  that 
country  by  Pizarro.  They  were  obtained  in 
tbe  barren  district  of  Atacama,  and  worked  by 
the  native  artiats  witli  the  skill  of  the  modem 
lapidary.  To  tiiis  day  a  river  and  a  village  of 
Ecuador  are  known  by  the  name  of  Eameral- 
das,  from  tbe  abundance  of  emeralds  formerly 
found  in  that  region.  Mexico  at  tbe  some  early 
period  had  produced  crystals  of  rare  beauty, 
which  were  no  less  appreciated  and  highly 
valued  by  the  rulers  of  the  Aztecs  than  were 
those  of  Pern  by  its  incas.  For  one  of  the  fine 
emeralds  brought  by  Cortes  on  his  return  to 
Europe  some  Genoese  merchants  are  said  to 
have  offered  him  40,000  ducats.  They  had 
been  out  by  tbe  exquisite  wortmanabip  of  tbe 
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Aztecs,  <Hie  in  the  form  of  a  rose,  the  second 
in  the  form  of  a  hora,  the  third  like  a  fiah  with 
ejeB  of  gold,  and  the  fourth  like  a  little  bell, 
with  a  fine  pearl  for  the  tongne ;  the  fifth, 
which  waa  tlie  must  vatnable,  was  a  small  cup 
with  a  foot  of  gold,  and  with  fonr  little  chains 
of  the  same  metal  attached  to  a  large  pearl  aa  a 
button.  From  these  sources  were  probably 
obtaiued  the  magnificent  emeralda  now  in  the 
royal  collection  at  Madrid,  Boino  of  which  are 
stated  to  he  as  large  as  those  of  the  daks  of 
Devonsliire,  and  of  the  finest  water.  The  em- 
erald has  long  been  highly  esteemed,  ranking  in 
value  oeit  to  the  diamond  and  tlie  ruby.  Pliny 
states  that  in  hie  time  those  of  considerable 
Mie,  which  were  free  from  defects,  were  sold 
at  enormous  prices. — The  color  of  the  emerald 
is  of  a  finer  green  than  that  of  any  other  stone, 
having  different  shades,  some  of  verdigris  or 
grass  green,  and  some  of  a  paler  hue.  They  all 
appear  l>est  by  daylight,  and  to  retain  Uieir 
effect  by  candle  light  they  require  to  be  set 
with  small  diamonds  or  pearls.  Emeralds  are 
generally  cut  in  the  form  of  a  square  table, 
with  bevelled  edges,  the  lower  surface  being  cut 
into  facets,  parallel  to  their  sides.  Beudant,  in 
his  MiniralogU,  f^ves  the  value  of  emeralds  of 
fine  colors,  and  free  from  flaws,  as  follows : .  one 
of  4  grains,  100  to  130  francs ;  of  8  grains,  240 
francs;  of  16  grains,  as  high  as  1,600  francs;  and 
he  cites  a  fine  stone  of  34  grains  which  was  sold 
at  2,400  francs. — Immense  emeralds  are  men- 
tdoned  by  ancient  authors,  bot  thej  were  un- 
doubtedly glass  imitations.  Sncti  was  the 
H^oBssl  statue  of  Serapis  in  the  Egyptian  laby- 
rinth, \%ji  ft.  high;  also  an  obelisk  in  the 
temple  of  Jupiter,  60  ft.  high  and  (rft.  brood, 
composed  of  fonr  pieces.  Sir  J.  Gardner  Wil- 
kinson remarks  that  the  forming  of  these  huge 
blocks  of  glass  was  a  greater  triumph  of  art 
than  imitating  the  stones.  Egypt  was  the 
country  especially  noted  for  the  manufacture 
of  artificial  emeralds,  and  Pliny  says  that  they 
snoceeded  so  completely  that  it  was  "  difficult 
to  distinguish  false  from  real  stones." — The 
oriental  is  not,  like  the  true  emerald,  a  silicate 
of  alumina  and  t^lucina,  but  is  a  green,  trans- 

nnt  variety  of  corundfiin,  and  thereforenear- 
.  are  alumina,  dlfiering  from  the  sapphire 
only  in  color.  It  is  the  rarest  of  gems,  snd 
from  tins  and  its  superior  hardness,  although 
inferior  in  color,  it  is  highly  prized.  Mr.  Eman- 
Del  of  London  says  that  he  has  only  met  with 
one  specimen;  but  in  the  autumn  of  I8T2  Dr. 
J.  Lawrence  Smith  had  sent  to  him  from  the 
territory  of  Montana  a  quantity  of  rolled  peb- 
bles, which  were  found  to  be  comndum.  They 
were  fiattened  hexagonal  prisms  with  worn 
edges,  and  were  either  colorless  or  green,  vary- 
ing in  shade  from  light  to  dark  ;  none  were 
red.  Tiicy  are  found  on  the  Missouri  river, 
near  its  sonrce,  abont  160  m.  above  Benton, 
and  sre  oI>taineiI  from  bars  on  the  river,  where 
considerable  gold  is  also  found.  Tiie  corundum 
is  scattered  through  the  gravel,  which  is  about 
6  it.  in  depth,  lying  upon  the  bed  rock.    It  is 


most  abundant  on  the  Eldorado  bar,  16  m. 

from  Helena.  One  man  could  collect  on  thia 
bar  from  one  to  two  ponnds  per  day.  Dr. 
Smith  has  had  some  of  the  stones  cut,  one  of 
them  very  perfect,  of  3^  carats,  of  a  fine  green, 
almost  equal  to  the  best  oriental  emerald, 

EUXALD  HILL,  a  municmal  town  of  Vic- 
toria, Australia,  li  m.  3.  of  Melbourne;  pop. 
in  1871,  17,121.  ft  has  a  mechanics'  institnte 
with  a  library  of  2,S50  volumes,  several  public 
buildings,  and  a  weekly  newspaper.  It  was  od« 
of  the  earliest  municipalities  of  the  colony, 
being  proclumed  in  May,  16GS. 

EMEBSOH,  GcM^e  Barnfl,  an  American  edu- 
cator, bom  in  Eeunebank,  York  co.,  Maine, 
Sept.  12,  1767.  He  graduated  at  Harvard 
college  in  161T,  and  soon  after  took  charge  of 
an  academy  in  Lancaster,  Mass.  Between  1819 
and  1821  be  was  the  tutor  in  mathematics  and 
natural  philosophy  in  Harvard  college,  and  in 
1821  was  chosen  principal  of  the  English  high 
school  for  boys  in  Boston.  In  18S3  he  opened 
a  private  school  far  g^rls  inthesamecitj,  which 
he  conducted  till  1856,  when  he  retired  frx>m 


first  part  was  written  by  Bishop  Potter  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  is  the  author  of  a  nnmber 
of  lectures  on  education.  He  was  for  many 
years  president  of  the  Boston  society  of  natnra) 
history,  and  was  appointed  by  Gov.  £verett 
chairman  of  the  commissioners  for  the  zoClogi- 
cal  and  botanical  survey  of  Massachusetts.  He 
has  publisiied  a  "  Report  on  the  Trees  and 
Shrubs  growing  naturally  iu  the  Forests  of 
Massachusetts  "  (Boston,  1846),  and  a  "  Manual 
of  Agrionlture  "  (1861). 

EMEISOJT,  Kalph  WiMs,  an  American  poet 
and  essayist,  bom  in  Boston,  Mess.,  May  26, 
1808.  He  is  the  son  of  the  Rev.  William  Em- 
erson, pastor  of  the  first  church  in  that  city. 
In  bis  eighth  year,  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
he  was  sent  to  one  of  the  public  grammar 
schools,  and  was  soon  qnalified  to  enter  the 
Latin  school.  Here  his  first  attempts  in  liter- 
ary composition  were  made,  cooaisting  of  ori- 
ginal poems  recited  at  eihibitions  of  the  school. 
He  entered  Harvard  college  in  1817,  and  grad- 
nated  in  August,  1821.  He  does  not  appear  to 
have  held  a  high  rank  in  his  class,  though  the 
records  show  that  he  twice  received  a  Bowdoin 
))rize  for  dissertations,  and  once  a  Boylstm 
prize  for  declamation.  He  was  also  the  poet 
of  his  class  on  "  class  day."  ^'hile  at  the  ttni- 
versity  he  made  more  use  of  the  library  than  is 
common  among  students,  and  was  distinguished 
among  his  classmates  for  his  knowledge  of  gen- 
eral literature.  For  five  yeais  after  leaving 
college  he  was  engaged  in  teaching  school.  In 
1626  he  was  "  approbated  to  preach"  by  the 
Middlesex  association  of  ntiQisterB:  but  hb 
health  at  this  time  failing,  he  spent  the  winter 
in  South  Carolina  and  Florida.  In  March, 
1829,  he  was  ordained  as  colleague  of  Henry 
Ware,  at  the  second  Unitsrian  church  of  Bos- 
ton.   Ue  belongs  to  a  clerical  race.    For  eight 
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generations,  reclconing  back  to  big  ancaabw 
Peter  Bnlklej,  one  of  the  foandera  of  OoDoord, 
Mbw.,  there  had  always  been  a  olergyman  in 
the  famiif,  either  on  the  pat«mal  or  maternal 
tide.  He  was  the  eighth  in  auccesgion  of  this 
consecutive  line  of  ministers.  Tn  18S2  he  ask- 
ed and  received  a  diamisBion  from  the  second 
charch,  on  account  of  differences  of  opinion 
between  himself  and  its  momberB  tonching;  the 
Lord's  supper ;  and  In  December  he  sailed  for 
Europe,  where  he  remained  nearly  a  year*  On 
his  return  in  the  winter  of  1833-'4  he  began 
his  career  as  a  lecturer,  with  a  discourse  before 
the  Boston  mechanics'  institute  on  the  subject 
of  "  Water,"  Three  others  followed,  two  on 
Italy  descriptive  of  his  recent  toar  in  .that 
coantrj,  and  the  last  on  the  "  Relation  of  Man 
to  the  Globe."  In  1834  he  delivered  in  Boston 
a  aeries  of  biographical  lectarea  on  Hichel  An- 
gelo,  Milton,  Luther,  George  Fox,  and  Edmnnd 
Burke,  the  first  two  of  which  were  afterward 

Enblished  in  the  "  North  American  Review." 
1  this  year  also  he  read  at  Oambridge  a  poem 
before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  society.  In  1885 
he  fixed  his  residence  at  Concord,  Mass.,  where 
he  has  since  lived.  During  the  winter  he  de- 
livered in  Boston  a  course  of  10  lectures  on 
Enj^lisb  literature.  These  were  followed,  in 
1B36,  by  12  lectures  on  the  philosophy  of 
history;  in  1837,  by  10  lectures  on  human 
culture;  in  16SB,  b;  10  lectures  on  human  life ; 
in  18S9,  by  10  lectures  on  the  present  age; 
in  1841,  by  7  lectures  on  the  times;  and 
since  that  period  be  baa  delivered  several 
courses  of  lectures  in  Boston.  A  small  vol- 
nnie  entitled  "  Nature "  (1830),  an  oration 
before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  society,  witii  the 
title  of  "The  American  Scholar"  (1837),  an 
address  to  the  senior  class  of  the  Cambridge 
divinity  school  (1838),  and  "  Tlie  Method  "of 
Nature"  (1841),  contained  the  most  prominent 
peculiarities  of  his  scheme  of  idealism,  and  by 
their  freshness  and  depth  of  thought,  and  com- 
pact beauty  of  expression,  allared  many  readers 
mto  becoming  disciples.  In  1B40  a  quarterly 
periodical  called  "  The  Dial "  was  commenced, 
with  Miss  Marparet  Fuller  as  editor,  assisted 
by  A,  B.  Alcott,  William  H.  Chnnning,  Mr. 
Emerson,  Theodore  Parker,  George  Ripley, 
and  others.  It  was  published  for  fonr  year's, 
and  dnring  the  last  two  Tears  of  its  existence 
it  was  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Emerson. 
In  1841  the  first,  and  in  1844  the  second  series 
of  his  "Essays"  were  published.  In  1848  he 
collected  and  published  a  volume  of  his  poems. 
The  next  year  he  visited  England  to  fulfil  an 
engagement  to  deliver  a  series  of  lectures  be- 
fore a  nnion  of  mcch.inics'  institutes  and  other 
societies.  In  1849  bo  collected  in  one  volume 
entitled  "  Miscellanies  "  his  "  Nature  "  and  nine 
lectures  and  college  addresses,  which  had  been 

Crevionsly  iaanod  in  pamphlet  form,  or  printed 
I  "The  Dial."  In  1850  "Essays  on  Repre- 
sentative  Men,"  a  series  of  masterly  menial  por- 
trwts,  with  some  of  the  features  overcharged, 
was  pabliflhed.    To  the  "  Memoirs  of  Mai^ret 


Fuller  ObsoK,"  which  appeared  In  1852,  he  eon- 
tribnted  some  admirable  interpretative  critl- 
wsm.  In  1866  he  published  "English  Traits," 
a  work  in  which  he  seizes  and  emphasizes  the 
charaoteristios  of  the  English  mind  and  peo- 
ple; and  in  1860  "The  Conduct  of  Life."  His 
contributions  to  the  "  Atlantic  Monthly  "  have 
been  collected.     "  May  Day  and  Other  Piecprf" 


"Prose  Works  Complete"  was  published  in 

1869.  Mr.  Emersonhasalsodeliveredmanymt- 
published  addresses  on  slavery,  woman's  rights, 
and  other  topics  of  public  interest ;  and  he  has 
been  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  lec- 
turers who  address  the  lyceums  of  the  coun- 
try.— As  a  writer,  Mr.  Emerson  is  distinguish- 
ed for  a  singnlar  union  of  poetio  imagination 
with  practical  acutoness.  Hia  vision  takes  a 
wide  sweep  in  the  realms  of  the  ideal,  but  la 
no  lew  firm  and  penetrating  in  the  sphere  of 
facta.  His  observations  on  society,  on  man- 
ners, on  character,  on  institntions,  are  stamped 
with  sagacity,  and  indicate  a  familiar  knowl- 
edge of  the  homely  phasea  of  life,  which  are 
seldom  viewed  in  their  poetical  relatioDS.  One 
side  of  his  wisdom  Is  worldly  wisdom.  The 
brilliant  transcendentalist  is  evidently  a  man  not 
easy  to  be  deceived  in  matters  pertaining  to 
the  ordinary  coarse  of  human  affairs.  His  com- 
mon-senw  shrewdness  is  vivified  by  a  pervasive 
wit.  With  him,  however,  wit  is  not  an  end, 
but  a  means,  and  usually  employed  for  the  de- 
tection of  pretence  and  imposture.  Mr.  Em- 
erson's practical  understanding  is  sometime* 
underrated  &om  the  fact  that  tie  never  groups 
his  thoughts  by  the  methods  of  logic.  He  gives 
few  reasons,  even  when  he  is  most  reasonable. 
He  does  not  prove,  but  announces,  aiming  di- 
rectly at  the  intelligence  of  his  readers,  with- 
out striving  to  extract  a  reluctant  assent  by 
force  of  argument.  Inwght,  not  reasoning,  is 
bis  process.  The  bent  of  bis  mind  is  to  ideal 
laws,  which  are  perceived  by  the  intnitive 
faculty,  and  are  beyond  the  province  of  dia- 
lectics. Equally  cnnspicuona  is  his  tendency 
to  embody  ideas  in  the  forms  of  imagination. 
No  spiritual  abstraction  is  so  evanescent  but  he 
thns  transforms  it  into  a  concrete  reality.  He 
seldom  indulges  in  the  expression  of  sentiment, 
and  in  bis  nature  emotion  seems  to  bo  less  the 
prodnct  of  the  heart  than  of  the  brain.  Mr, 
Emerson's  style  is  in  the  nicest  harmony  with 
tlie  character  of  his  thought.  It  is  condensed 
almost  to  abruptneas.  Occasionally  he  pur- 
chases compression  at  the  expense  of  clearness, 
and  his  merits  as  a  writer  consist  rather  in  the 
choice  of  words  than  in  the  connection  of  sen- 
tences, though  his  diction  ia  vitalized  by  the 
presence  of  a  poweriHii  creative  element.  The 
singular  l>eanty  and  intense  life  and  significance 
of  his  language  demonstrate  that  be  has  noti 
only  something  to  say,  bnt  knows  exactly  how 
to  say  it.  Fluency,  however,  is  out  of  the 
question  in  astylewhich  combines  such  anstere 
economy  of  words  with  the  detemunation  to 
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load  6veTj  word  with  vital  Tnoaniiig.  But  the 
igzeat  characteristic  of  Mr.  Emerson's  intellect 
lia  tlie  perception  and  sentimeDt  of  beaaty.  So 
strong  is  this,  that  he  accepts  nothing  in  life  that 
is  morbid,  nncomely,  haggard,  or  ghastly.  The 
fact  that  an  opinion  depresses,  instead  of  inTig' 
orating,  is  with  him  a  sufficient  reason  for  its  re- 
jection. UiB  observation,  his  wit,  bis  reason, 
his  imagination,  his  style,  all  obey  the  control- 
ling sense  of  beauty,  which  is  at  the  heart  of 
his  nature,  and  instinctively  avoid  the  ngly  and 
the  base.  Those  portiona  of  Mr.  Emerson's 
writings  which  relate  to  philosophy  and  reli- 
gion may  he  considered  aa  fragmentary  contriha- 
tiooa  to  the  "  Philosophy  of  the  Infinite."  He 
has  no  system,  and  indeed  system  in  his  mind 
is  associated  with  charlatanism.  Hie  largest 
generalization  is  "Existence."  On  tbisiosorn- 
table  theme  bis  conceptions  vary  with  his  moods 
and  experience.  Sometimes  it  seems  to  tie 
man  who  parts  with  his  personality  in  being 
united  to  God ;  Bometlmes  it  seems  to  be  God 
who  is  impersonal,  and  who  cornea  to  person- 
ality only  m  man;  and  the  real  obscurity  or 
vacillution  of  bis  metaphysical  idea*  is  in- 
creased by  the  vivid  and  positive  concrete  forms 
in  which  they  are  successively  clothed. 

ElEEV)  an  impure,  granular  variety  of  oo- 
rnndum,  intimately  miied  with  hematite  or 
with  magnetic  iron  ore.  It  has  the  appearance 
of  fine-grained  iron  ore,  for  which  it  was  long 
mistaken.  Often  the  crystals  of  conindum  are 
separable  by  washing.  Its  extreme  hardness, 
derived  from  the  comndom,  and  the  ease  with 
which  it  is  obtained  in  large  quanCitiee,  have 
led  to  its  extensive  use  in  the  arta,  for  grinding 
and  polishing  hard  stones,  metals,  and  glass. 
Some  of  the  localities  from  which  it  is  obtained 
in  the  Grecian  archipelago,  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  Smyrna  and  ancient  Ephesns  in  Asia  Minor, 
were  probably  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans,  as  the  use  of  a  substance  of  this 
nature  seems  to  have  been  required  by  the  lapi- 
daries of  Magnesia,  Eplieana,  Trallee,  and  Tyre. 
In  later  tunes  the  island  of  Noxos  in  the  archi- 
pelago has  furnished  all  the  supplies  of  com- 
merce, the  mineral  being  shipped  from  the 
port  of  Smyrna,  and  known  by  the  name  of 
Smyrna  emery.  From  183S  to  1846  the  trade 
in  emery  was  a  monopoly  grant«d  by  the  Greek 
government  to  an  English  merchant,  who  so 
regulated  the  snpplj  as  to  raise  the  price  from 
itsforraerrateof |40atontoabouttl40.  This 
monopoly  was  broken  up  and  the  whole  trade 
changed  in  consequence  of  the  discoveries  of 
Dr.  J.  Lawrence  Smi^  of  the  United  States, 
who  in  the  conrso  of  his  explorations  in  the 
service  of  the  Porte  discovered  in  1847  a  num- 
ber of  localities  of  the  mineral  belonging  both 
to  the  Tarkiah  and  Greek  governments  By 
an  arrangement  with  the  former,  operations 
were  commenced  in  the  same  year  at  some 
of  the  localities  and  afterward  extended  to 
others,  so  that  the  price  lias  since  been  reduced 
to  $50  a  ton.  At  the  Juma  Dagh,  13  m.  K 
cf  the  mins  of  Ephesna,  Dr.  Smith  fooad  the 


emery  scattered  about  apon  the  stmimit  in 

loose  pieces  of  all  uzes  np  to  masses  of  ser- 
er&l  tons  weight.  The  rock  to  which  it  be- 
longs is  a  bluish  metomorphio  marble,  reposing 
upon  mica  slate  and  gndas.  In  this  rock  the 
mineral  is  found  in  nodules  and  in  amorphous 
masses,  some  of  which  are  several  yards  in 
length  and  breadth,  and  of  the  weight  of  80 
to  40  tons.  The  strnctore  of  this  rock  is 
compact  and  tolerably  regular,  but  the  aurfacd 
presents  a  granular  appearance.  Unless  trav- 
ersed by  fissures,  the  rock  is  broken  with 
great  difficulty,  and  attempts  to  drill  it  ar« 
made  in  vain  from  its  wear  upon  the  tools. 
As  the  transportation  from  the  quarries  is  only 
on  the  backs  of  camels  or  horses,  many  of  the 
heavier  masses  ore  necessarily  left  behind. 
Someof  the  blocks,  however,  yield  to  the  ham- 
mer after  being  exposed  for  some  hours  to 
the  action  of  fire.  The  color  of  the  powder 
varies  from  dark  gray  to  black;  but  its  shade 
has  no  relation  to  its  hardness,  and  is  con- 
aeqnently  no  index  of  the  value  of  the  article. 
The  relative  degrees  of  hardness  of  different 
samples  were  determined  by  Dr.  Smith  by  col- 
lecting the  powder  just  coarse  enough  to  pass 
through  a  sieve  of  400  holes  to  the  inch,  and 
with  weighed  samples  of  this  rubbing  little  test 

Slatee  of  glass  tilt  tliey  ceased  to  be  further  re- 
noed.  The  rubber  was  the  smooth  bottom 
surface  of  an  agate  mortar.  The  loss  in  weight 
experienced  by  the  glass  plates  gave  the  relative 
values  of  the  samples  of  emery.  On  this  plan 
Dr.  Smitti  prepared  a  table  exhibiting  the  differ- 
ent degrees  of  hardness ;  and  making  use  of 
sapphire  of  Ceylon  as  the  standard  of  compari- 
son, the  hardness  of  which  he  called  100,  and 
the  effective  wear  of  which  upon  glass  was  equal 
to  about  four  fifths  of  its  own  weight,  that  of 
the  best  emery  was  about  one  half  of  its  weight 
This  table,  to  which  were  appended  tlie  resolta 
of  the  analyses  of  many  samples  of  tlie  mine- 
ral made  by  Dr.  Smith,  was  published  in  the 
elaborate  articles  which  he  furnished  to  the 
"American  Journal  of  Science,"  second  series, 
vols.  X.  and  xi.  The  hardness  of  the  sapphire 
OS  rated  upon  the  minerali^cal  scale  ia  9,  next 
to  the  diamond,  which  is  to.  That  of  emery  ia 
not  necessarily  indicated  by  the  proportioD  of 
alumina,  for  a  part  of  this  may  be  in  oombina- 
tion  with  the  silica.  It  seems  to  vary  with  the 
waterpresenttthosesamplescontaining  the  least 
water  being  the  hardest.  In  1856  the  annual 
production  of  emery  was  2,000  tone  of  Naxos 
stone  and  1,G00  tons  of  Turkish.  The  whole 
busineas  was  concentrated  in  the  handa  of  Mr. 
Abbott,  who  held  the  contract  with  the  Greek 
government,  extending  for  ten  years,  and  had 
porcbasedtheTurkish firman,  unlimited  in  time^ 
for  the  annual  payment  Of  (5G,000.  An  ar- 
rangement was  entered  into  with  the  house  of 
Uesara.  John  Taylor  and  sons  of  England  to 
employ  a  capital  of  £120,000  in  this  business, 
and  supply  the  emery  either  in  the  stone  or 
powder  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  with  the 
guaranty  of  its  being  free  from  adulteration^ 
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sach  n  had  previoaBl;  impsir«d  its  qaalitlei 
■od  rednced  it^  valae. — The  principal  coDBomp- 
tion  of  the  article  ig  in  ftoliahing  plate  gla^ 
and  the  inoreaee  of  this  busineBB  causes  a  con- 
stantly inoresaing  demand  for  eroerj.  The 
disooverj  of  new  localities  is  a  matter  of  great 
Importanoe,  the  few  that  are  known  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  fnmt^hiDg  no  supplj  capable 
of  competing  with  that  hronght  from  the  head 
of  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  said  to  be  foond 
near  Petsohaa  in  Bohemia,  near  Yekaterinburg 
ID  the  Ural,  near  Miyaak  in  the  Ilmen  branch  of 
that  range,  and  in  Frederick  valley,  Anrtralia. 
An  eitensife  rein  of  emery,  exhibiting  bine 
crystals  of  cornndum,  was  dlsoorered  a  few 

J  ears  ago  at  Chester,  Mass.,  by  Dr.  0.  T. 
ackson  of  Boston.  The  mineral,  which  had 
for  some  time  been  mistaken  for  magnetic  iron 
ore,  occurs  associated  with  margarite,  diospore, 
and  ohlorotoid,  in  toleose  schist.  The  "Ame- 
rican JoQmal  of  Science  "  for  September,  187S, 
contains  an  article  by  Dr.  J.  Lawrence  Smith, 
^Ting  on  aocoiint  of  the  discovery  of  beds  of 
oorandum  contfuning  emery  in  North  Carolina, 
Georgia,  aod  Montana.  The  beda  in  Nortb 
Carolina  are  very  eitensve;  the  comndnin  is 
described  as  being  very  beautiful,  and  is  fotmd 
In  masses  weighing  from  600  to  600  lbs.,  "  har- 
ing  laj^e  cleavages,  and  being  remarkably  free 
from  foreign  ingredienta,"  and  in  snoh  qnanti- 
ties  as  to  admit  of  its  use  as  a  substitute  for 
emery.  It  occnra  in  chrysolite  or  serpentine 
roeka,  t)e]onging  to  a  regular  system  of  dikes 
IjiDg  on  the  N.  W.  side  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  at 
an  average  distance  from  the  sammit  of  about 
10  m.,  and  which  have  been  traversed  for  IBl 
m.  Dr.  Smith  remarks  that  through  all  the 
range  the  oorandum  forms  a  geognostio  mark 
of  the  chrysolite,  as  it  does  of  the  calcareous 
rock  containing  corundum,  described  by  him 
in  Asia  Uinor,  and  belongs  to  the  same  geoli^o 
epoch.  For  a  notice  of  the  Montana  mineral, 
•ee  EMEBAtiD.—Gmery  is  prepared  for  use  by 
oroshing  the  stone  under  stamps,  and  sorting 
the  powder  iatb  different  sizes  by  apiwopriate 
sieves.  For  the  most  deltoata  usee  of  opticians 
]t  is  separated  in  a  small  way  by  a  system  of 
washing  over  called  by  chemists  eiutriation. 
After  being  ground,  the  powder  is  thrown  into 
water,  or  water  containing  gum  arable,  or  it 
may  be  oil,  and  allowed  to  subside  for  a  cer- 
tain number  of  seconds  or  minutes.  The  pro 
eees  being  systematically  condncted,  the  pow- 
der is  sorted  into  many  sizes,  and  named  ac- 
cording to  the  time  tlie  fluid  is  allowed  to 
stand  before  the  substance  in  suspension  is  col- 
lected, as  emery  of  10  seconds,  of  30  second^ 
3  minutes,  80,  flO,  80  i^nntes,  &o.  Emery  is 
applied  to  paper,  thin  oloth,  and  slips  of  wood, 
by  dusting  the  powder  upon  these  articles  after 
they  have  been  coated  with  thin  glue.  They 
are  then  ready  for  sale  or  for  ose  under  the 
name  of  emery  paper,  cloth,  or  sticks.  Mixed 
with  paper  pnlp  and  fine  glass  and  rolled 
into  sheets,  it  forms  the  patent  razor-strop 
paper ;    and  by  a  variety  of  other  methou 


it  is  prepared  for  convenient  application  to  its 
numerous  uses  of  grinding  and  polishing. 

EHBnCS,  medioiaes  used  to  produce  vomit- 
ing. They  may  l>e  divided  into  two  classes, 
specific  andirritant.  The  first  class  require  for 
tlieir  operation  absorption  into  the  circulation, 
and  they  produce  their  specific  effects  whether 
they  are  absorbed  from  the  stomach  or  in- 
jected directly  into  the  blood.  When  taken 
internally  their  action  does  not  oommonly  com- 
mence nntil  after  20  or  80  minutes ;  then  nau- 
sea, chilliness,  and  a  feeling  of  weaknees  are 
prodnaed,  while  the  pulse  is  slow  and  soft; 
and  as  vomiting  is  induced,  tliese  give  way  to 
a  flushed  conntensnce,  a  warm  skin,  and  a  full 
poise.  The  most  important  of  these  are  tartar 
emetic  (tartrate  of  antimony),  potasaa,  ipecac- 
uanha, and  the  lately  discovered  apomorphia, 
whitih  is  an  artificial  alkaloid,  prepared,  as  its 
name  indicates,  A-om  morphia.  Tartar  emetic 
has  recently  been  supposed  to  produce  its 
effect,  like  the  second  class,  by  an  irritant 
action  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach,  to  which  it  is  inther  direotiy  applied 
or  by  which  it  is  excreted  when  injected  into 
the  blood.  Apomorphia,  when  injected  sob- 
cntaneously,  acts  with  great  rapidity  and  in 
much  smaller  dose  than  when  given  by  the 
Btomaoh.  Lobelia  irtflala,  or  Indian  tohaeoo, 
has  been  largely  used  as  an  emetic  by  botanic 
practitionera,  but  is  exceedingly  depressing  in 
its  effects.  Irritant  emetics,  as  sulphate  of 
zinc,  copper,  mustard,  &c.,  on  the  other  hand, 
produce  vomiting  by  their  direct  effect  upon 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach.  Their 
action  is  immediate  and  unpreceded  by  any 
nausea  or  other  precursory  symptoms.  They 
are  osed  cbiefly  in  oases  of  narootio  poison- 
ing, and  of  accnmulation  in  the  bronchial 
tabes,  where  Avm  the  feebleness  of  the  pa- 
tient it  ia  desirable  to  shun  the  depression 
preceding  the  action  of  ordinary  emetics,  while 
full  tmd  prompt  vomiting  is  recnired.  EmetJes 
were  formerly  used  extensively  in  the  treat- 
ment of  a  large  variety  of  diseases ;  bnt  the 
careful  observation  of  recent  times  has  greatly 
restricted  their  employment.  They  find  their 
most  a[ppropriate  use  in  relieving  the  stomach 
fi'om  an  excess  of  fbod,  or  fVom  indigestible 
food,  and  from  poisons,  and  occasionally  in  the 
treatment  of  bronchitis  and  croup. 

EBIfiBAllOK  (I-at.  «,  from,  and  migrare,  to 
depart),  the  act  of  leaving  the  country  or  place 
where  one  bas  resided,  in  order  to  reside  in 
another.  The  terms  emigration  end  emigrant 
are  strictly  applicable  only  with  r^erence  to 
the  country  fi-om  which  the  migration  ia 
made,  and  the  craiverse  terms  immigration 
and  immigratit  are  used  when  express  ref- 
erence to  the  country  into  which  it  is  made 
is  intended ;  but  in  the  unlimited  sense  of 
change  of  remdence,  the  former  are  generally 
employed  in  connection  with  dther  the  old  or 
the  new  domicile. — Of  the  earliest  migrations 
by  which  the  Aiudamental  features  of  European 
history  hare  been  deflnad,  no  reeords  remui^ 
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bat  nmneroiu  traces  of  them  are  foond  hj  the 

archtBolo^t,  ethnotogiat,  and  lingout.  Em- 
igration proper  commenced  vheii  herdsmen 
congregated  into  nomadic  tribes.  Of  such  cor- 
porate emigration  patriarchal  libtorj  records 
some  exam^ea,  as  those  of  Abraham  and  Jacob. 
With  the  progress  of  a^cnltnre  aod  tbegrowth 
of  more  definite  political  relations,  trade,  and 
commerce,  began  the  emigration  of  single 
bodies  of  adventorers  to  distant  coantriea.  Id 
this  way,  according  to  Hellenic  traditions, 
Phcaniciaos,  led  bj  Oadmua,  and  Egyptians, 
led  bj  Danaus  and  Cecrops,  emigrated  to 
Greece,  the  Heraclidsa  from  Greece  to  Asia 
Uinor,  and  the  Tyrrhenians  to  Italy.  The 
ezodns  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt  to  Canaan 
was  a  coniorate  emigration  (^  a  people,  on 
account  of  religioaa  and  political  oppresdon, 
for  which  modem-  history  furnishes  parallels 
in  the  Mormon  emigration  to  Utah  and  the 
emigration  of  the  Boers  in  sonthem  Africa. 
Daring  the  historical  times  of  ancient  Greece 
emigration  generally  easmned  the  character 
of  colonization.  Ifany  flonrisbing  and  power- 
fol  Greek  colonies  ware  thus  sent  forth  along 
the  shores  of  the  Uediterraneau  and  Black 
aeas  by  Greece.  The  colonies  of  ancient  Rome 
for  the  most  part  were  rather  outposts  of 
an  army  and  combinations  of  fortune  banters 
than  settiementa  of  men  intending  to  found 
permanent  residences.  The  great  migration 
of  the  Germanic  nations  having  destroyed 
the  Roman  empire,  Earopeon  society  was  for 
centuries  snl^ect  to  constant  changes.  Char- 
lemagne changed  the  direction  of  German 
emigration  &om  the  south  to  the  east  and 
norUi.  While  from  that  time  the  movements 
of  Gorman  nations  toward  Italy  assumed  the 
character  of  mere    military  conqnests,  their 


Slavic  race.  A  oounter-current  from  Asia, 
wbiob  set  in  at  various  periods  of  the  middle 
ages,  consisting  of  Uagyars  and  Tartars,  was 
suocessfally  resisted,  and  the  tide  was  even 
tamed  upon  Asia  by  the  crnsades;  but  at  a 
later  penod  another  Asiatic  race,  the  Osmanli 
Turks,  succeeded^  displacing  the  most  de- 
cayed of  Christian  nations  in  sontheostem  En- 
rope,  while  slmost  simnltaneonsly  still  another 
Auatic  race  (the  Arabs)  was  expelled  from  tiie 
southwestern  peninsnla,  Spain,  to  which  they 
had  emigrated  eight  centmies  befbre. — In  Eu- 
rope, Russia  was  among  the  earliest  to  perceive 
the  advantages  of  immigration.  Feter  the 
Great  invited  emigrants  from  all  nations  to 
settle  in  Rasda.  Ills  successors  followed  the 
Q  policy  by  granting  premioms  and  vola- 


from  military  duty,  and  free  homesteads 
colonists.  Induced  by  these  advantages,  a 
large  number  of  emigrants  from  the  Palati- 
nate  settied  in  southern  Rossia  about  17B4. 
Immediately  after  the  Napoleonic  wars  an  ex- 
tensive Germanic  emigration  to  Rnssia  (incln- 


ding  Poland)  took  place.  The  total  mimber 
of  Germans  who  emigrated  thither  between 
the  years  1816  and  1826  is  estimated  at  2BD,- 
000.  The  agricnltm'al  colonies  of  Yielovish  in 
the  government  of  Tchemigov,  and  Rieben- 
dorf  in  that  of  VoroncEh,  a  aonofactaiing 
colony  near  Poltava,  a  Moravian  gettiement  at 
Sorepta,  and  a  number  of  German  coloniea  in 
the  Crimea,  originated  in  this  way.  During  the 
reign  of  Nicbohis  emigration  to  Russia  ceased 
almost  entirely,  but  it  revived  to  a  certain  de- 
gree after  the  accession  of  Alexander  U. — In- 
dividual emigration,  as  distinguished  from  the 
movements  of  nations,  CMnmenced  on  a  large 
scale  after  the  disoovery  of  America.  During 
the  16th  century  the  nations  in  which  the  Roman 
element  predominated.  Spun,  Portugal,  and 
France,  sent  forth  a  great  nnmber  of  emigranta, 
most  of  them  mere  adventurers  who  did  not  in~ 
tend  to  stay  longer  than  might  be  necessary  to 
beoomerioh.  Thefirst  attempts  by  the  English 
to  organize  emigration  toAmericalikewise  oiigi- 
'  natsd  in  adventurous  dengns.  In  such  attempts 
300  men  and  £40,000  were  lost  from  1686  to 
1560.  In  1606  more  than  S.OOO  emigranta  were 
sent  from  England  to  North  America  to  seek 
for  gold,  bnl  they  perished  miserably,  and  in 
1809  but  60  remained.  The  Hakluyt  company 
for  the  colonisation  of  Vir^nia  lost  9,000  men 
and  £100,000.  At  last  reUgions  contests  laid 
a  firm  foundation  for  the  permanent  eettlement 
of  the  North  American  continent.  The  coni- 
gratlon  of  the  Puritans  and  their  ancAcssfal 
establishment  in  New  England  served  as  an 
example  to  all  those  who  m  Europe  were  op- 
pressed for  the  soke  of  their  religion.  Beaides, 
the  ground  having  been  broken  for  the  settle- 
ment of  what  are  now  the  sonthem  states  of 
the  Union,  the  fertility  of  their  soil,  their 
genial  climate,  and  withal  the  still  lingering 
Iiope  of  sadden  enrichment  by  discoveries  of 
precious  metals,  attracted  large  numbers  of 
colonists.  A  strong  tide  of  emigration  from 
Germany  set  in  toward  Pennsylvania  near  the 
end  of  the  17th  and  during  the  18th  century; 
the  Dutch  colonized  New  York;  the  Swedes 
Delaware ;  Canada  and  Loninana  were  settled 
by  the  French,  Still  the  current  of  emigration 
to  Amerioaduring  the  ITO  years  of  the  colonial 
history  was  slow  and  tedious  when  oompared 
with  that  which  commenced  after  the  war  of 
independence,  and  e^wcially  when  the  sDCceas 
of  American  instituttons  had  been  tested  by 
the  experience  of  one  generation.  Since  the 
formation  of  the  government,  the  United 
States  has  been  the  principal  point  of  emi- 
gration from  Europe,  and  of  late  also  from 
Asia,  owing  chiefi;y  to  the  advantages  pre- 
sented to  the  laboring  classes,  who  constitute 
the  great  bulk  of  emigrants.  ImmigratioD 
from  whatever  sonrce  has  been  regarded  with 
favor  by  the  government,  and  laws  have  been 
passed  at  different  times  for  the  regulation  of 
emigrant  ships  and  the  protection  and  comfort 
of  emigrants.  During  the  latter  part  of  the 
18th  and  the  early  part  of  the  19th  ccnturr 
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the  pnctice  provailed  in  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia of  seUing  hj  pnblio  anctioo  into  tempo- 
nu7  serritade  emigraats  vho  were  indebted 
for  their  pasuge  money  and  other  advanoea. 
Dming  the  last  oentoTj  tlie  prepayment  of  the 
passage  by  the  emigrant  was  the  exception, 
and  itB  Bobaeqnent  discharge  by  oompnlsory 
labor  the  mle.  Ship  owners  and  ship  mer- 
ohanti  derived  enormous  profits  from  this  traf- 
fio,  as  they  charged  very  high  rates  for  the 
passage  and  added  a  heavy  percentage  Ibr 
their  risks.  Adults  were  sold  for  a  term  of 
from  S  to  6  years,  and  children  from  tO  to  15 

Kurs.  BervantH  mgned  indentnres  and  were 
own  as  "indented  servants."  The  last  sales 
of  this  kind  took  plaoe  in  Philadelphia  in 
181S  and  181B. — Dnnng  the  early  part  of  the 
present  centnry  there  was  little  protection  for 
emigrants  dming  the  sea  voyage.  Ship  owners 
generally  chartered  the  lower  decks  of  their 
vessels  to  ageota,  who  made  temporary  ar- 
rangements for  the  accommodation  of  the 
passengers,  and  either  underlet  the  steerage  to 
asaociations  of  emigrants  or  parcelled  it  oot 
to  snb-agents  or  to  tingle  passengers.  These 
agents  crowded  emigrants  into  vessels  without 
regard  to  thdr  oomfort  or  health,  and  there 
was  no  authority  to  which  the  latter  could 
appeal  for  protection.  As  lat«  as  I81S  the 
lower  deck  of  an  emigrant  vessel  was  no  )>et- 
ter  than  that  of  a  slave  or  coolie  ship.  The 
ordinary  height  of  the  steerage  deck  was  from 
4  to  6  ft. ;  the  lower,  or  orlop  deck,  which  was 
also  nsed  for  the  transportation  of  psssengera, 
was  still  worse.  The  natural  consequence  was 
a  mortality  freqnentJy  amoonting  to  10  and 
sometimes  to  20  per  cent.  The  first  law  which 
prescribed  the  space  to  be  allotted  to  each 
steerage  passenger  was  that  passed  by  congress 
in  March,  1619,  which  made  It  onlawfiil  for  a 
ship  to  carry  more  than  two  passengers  for 
every  five  tons,  cnstom-hoase  measure.  This 
law,  however,  did  little  toward  reducing  the 
hardships  of  the  voyage,  which  was  attended 
with  much  ^oknees  and  many  deaths,  the  pre- 
Tailbg  diseases  being  typhns  or  ship  fever, 
cholera,  and  smallpox.  In  1855  an  act  was 
passed  by  congress  intended  to  seonre  the 
rights  of  emigrants  on  shipboard,  by  giving  to 
each  of  them  two  tons  of  spsoe,  and  providing 
for  the  proper  ventilation  of  the  ship,  as  well 
as  for  a  sumcient  amoant  of  proper  food  ;  and 
this  law  has  resnited  in  great  ameUoration. 
Another  oiroamstance  which  has  largely  re- 
duced the  snffering  and  mortality  during  the 
voyage  is  the  use  of  steamers  instead  of  sailing 
veeaels.  In  1866  only  about  8  per  cent,  of  the 
emigrants  came  in  steamers,  while  in  187S  more 
than  9fl  per  cent,  arrived  in  steamers  and  less 
than  1  per  cent,  in  sailing  vessels.  The  deaths 
in  steamers  were  about  1  in  1,123  passengers, 
while  the  death  rate  in  aailing  vessels  reaobed 
the  aigniflcant  ratio  of  1  in  ec.  The  port 
of  New  Ytn-k  is  the  great  gate  through  which 
the  emigratiDn  to  the  United  States  chiefly  pass- 
es.   Of  the  total  number  (487,004)  of  emigrants 


in  187S,  3S6,ei8  entered  at  Kew  York.  Here 
exists  the  only  thoroughly  organized  system  in 
the  country  for  their  reception  and  protection. 
The  extortions  and  frauds  which  had  been  prac- 
tised upon  emigranta  arriving  at  New  York,  as 
well  as  the  rapidly  increasing  tide  of  immigra- 
tion, led  to  the  passage  by  the  le^slature  of  the 
act  of  May  6,  1847,  creating  the  board  of  oom- 
misdoners  of  emigration  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  wliich  has  since  been  in  aacoeasfni  opera- 
tion. It  consists  of  nine  members,  sis  of  whom 
are  appointed  by  the  governor  of  tiie  state  with 
the  consent  of  the  senate,  and  three  are  mem- 
bers «ii  ojWeio,  viz. :  the  mayor  of  New  York,  the 
president  of  the  German  society,  and  the  preri- 
dentofthe  Irish  emigrant  society.  All  the  com- 
missioners serve  without  compensation.  Their 
duties  are  to  protect  alien  pSBsengers  arriving 
at  New  York  from  fraud  and  imposition,  to 
care  and  provide  for  the  helpless  among  them, 
to  give  them  trustworthy  advice  and  informa- 
tion, and  generally  to  guard  their  interests. 
To  provide  a  fund  for  this  purpose,  the  owner 
or  consignee  of  any  vessel  carrying  emigranta 
to  New  York  is  required  to  give  a  bond,  with 
a  penalty  of  $800  for  eaeh  alien  passenger,  to 
indemnify  the  commitsioners  and  ttie  etat«  fr^om 
any  coat  that  may  be  incurred  for  the  relief 
support,  or  medical  care  of  the  person  named 
in  the  bond  during  five  years,  in  lieu  of  this 
bond  he  may  pay  a  commutation,  originally 
fixed  at  «2  BO,  but  in  1871  reduced  to  |1  60, 
for  each  alien  passenger  brought  into  the 
port  For  the  more  effectual  protection  of 
emigrants  arriving  at  New  York,  an  act  was 
passed  by  the  legislature  in  1868,  by  which 
the  commissioners  of  emigration  are  invested 
with  authority  to  examine  nnder  oath  any 
witness  as  to  the  condition  of  any  ship,  and 
the  treatment  of  the  emigranta  while  on  board. 
The  commisMoners  may  also  take  testimony  in 
reference  to  any  death  that  may  have  oocnrred 
during  the  voyage ;  and  snoh  testimony,  if  made 
in  the  presence  of  the  persons  complained  ot, 
may  be  used  as  evidence  in  any  subsequent 
action.  The  good  intentions  of  the  legislattire, 
however,  have  not  beea  realized,  as  the  emi- 
grants cannot  afford  the  necessary  time  and 
money  to  ent«r  into  a  long  litigation  against 
rich  and  powerful  oompaniea.  The  commis- 
raoners  of  emigration  have  therefore  repeatedly 
and  strongly  urged  congress  to  negotiate  wid 
foreign  governments  for  the  appointment  of  a 
JmnC  high  commission  or  court  for  the  speedy 
adjudication  of  all  cases  relating  to  the  treat- 
ment of  emigrants  while  on  board  of  a  ship. 
Upon  the  arrival  of  an  emigrant  vessel  at  quar- 
antine, six  miles  below  the  city,  it  is  inspected 
by  the  health  officer  of  the  port,  and  the  sick 
emigrants,  if  any,  are  transferred  by  steamer 
to  hospitals,  where  they  are  cared  for  by  the 
oommisaioners  of  emigration.  If  removed  by 
authority  of  the  health  officers,  they  are  taken 
to  the  quarantine  hospital,  where  Uiey  are  under 
charge  of  the  quarantine  couunisuon.  The 
vessel  is  (hen  taken  in  charge  by  an  officer 
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of  the  department  who  sacerbuna  the  number 
of  paaaengers,  the  deaths,  if  an;,  daring  the 
voyage,  and  the  amount  and  character  of  th.e 
aiokneaa;  he  also  examines  the  condition  of  the 
vessel  in  reapeot  to  cleanliness,  and  bears  oom- 
plaintg  bj  peseengers;  of  all  which  be  makes 
reports  to  the  superintendent  at  Castle  Garden, 
tie  remains  on  board  the  Bliip  daring  the  pas- 
sage np  Che  baj,  to  see  that  me  passengers  are 
not  interfered  with  b;  any  nnantboHzed  per- 
son from  the  shore.  J^fter  eiaininatioQ  of  their 
luggage  by  the  costoms  offioers  the  emigrants 
are  transferred  to  the  landing  depot  at  Castle 
Garden,  which  was  formerly  a  fortress  defend- 
ing the  port,  and  was  Bubaeqoently  nsed  aa  a 
place  of  amosement.  It  was  opened  as  tbe 
emigrant  landing  depot  ta  Angnst,  1866,  and 
is  well  adapted  for  the  purpose.  The  emi- 
grants are  brought  by  barge  or  tag  from  the 
vessel  in  which  they  arrived,  and  after  eiami- 
nation  by  a  medioal  officer  are  asbered  into 
the  rotnnda,  a  ciroular  space  comprising  C0,000 
sq.  ft.,  and  with  a  dome  in  tbe  centre  about  TS 
ft.  hi^.  It  is  well  wanned,  lighted,  and  ven- 
tilated, and  will  properiy  accommodate  about 
4,000  persons.  Here  tiie  name,  nationality, 
formerplaceof  rewdence,  and  intended  destina- 
tJoa  of  each  individual,  with  other  particulars, 
are  registered.  Tbe  newly  arrived  emigrant 
here  finds  facilities  for  supplying  every  imme- 
diate want  without  leaving  the  depot.  Tbe 
names  of  sach  as  have  money,  lottei's,  or  friends 
awaiting  them  are  called  ont,  and  they  are  put 
into  immediate  posseseion  of  their  property  or 
committed  to  their  friends,  whose  credentials 
have  first  been  properly  scrutinized,  lliere 
are  clerks  at  hand  to  write  letters  for  them  in 
any  European  language,  and  a  telegraph  ope- 
rator to  forward  despatebes.  Here,  also,  the 
main  trank  lines  of  rculway  have  offices,  at 
which  tbe  emigrant  can  buy  tickets,  and  have 
his  Inggage  weighed  and  obeoked;  brokers  are 
admitted,  under  restrictions  which  make  fraud 
impossible,  to  exchange  the  foreign  coin  or  pa- 
per of  emigrants ;  a  restaurant  sappUea  them 
with  plain  food  at  moderate  prices ;  a  physician 
h  in  attendance  for  the  eick,  and  a  temporary 
hospital  ready  to  receive  them  until  they  can 
be  sent  to  Ward's  island;  employment  is  pro- 
vided by  the  labor  bureau,  connected  with  the 
establishment,  to  those  in  search  of  it;  such 
as  desire  to  start  at  onoe  for  tbeir  destination 
are  sent  to  the  railway  or  steamboat;  while 
any  who  choose  to  remuu  in  the  city  are  re- 
ferred to  boarding-bouse  keepers-  admitted  to 
the  landing  depot,  whose  charges  are  regula- 
ted under  special  license,  and  whose  houses 
are  kept  under  snpervision  by  tbe  commission. 
Ample  facilities  for  the  care  of  sick  and  desti- 
tute emigrants  are  affiirded  by  the  institutions 
on  Ward's  Island,  which  are  under  the  super- 
vision of  tbe  eommissioneni  of  emigration.  This 
IslanS  comprises  about  200  acres  in  the  East 
river,  and  extends  opposite  the  city  from  100th 
to  n6th  street;  121  acres,  including  the  entire 
water  front  next  to  New  York,  are  used  for  em- 


igrant purpoaea,  and  the  remaining  portion  is 
oniefly  naoA  by  the  commissioners  of  pnblio 
chantiee  and  correction.  Tbe  institntiocia  em- 
brace tiie  hospitals,  the  retiige,  the  lunatic  asy- 
lum, the  nursery,  dispensary,  ohapels,  schools, 
workshopts,  &c.  These  institutions  contain  on 
an  average  about  3,000  inmates,  tbe  moel  of 
whom  are  more  or  less  helpless.  The  ohief 
building  is  the  Verplanck  hospital,  which  con- 
sists of  a  corridor  460  ft.  long  and  two  stories 
high,  from  which  project  five  winga  each  ISO 
ft.  long,  2S  ft.  wide,  and  two  stories  high  except 
the  centre  wing,  which  baa  tbrea  stories;  the 
corners  of  each  wing  are  flanked  with  towera. 
It  is  constracted  upon  the  most  approved  plans 
for  perfect  ventilation,  and  all  necessary  com- 
forts for  the  sick.  It  has  accommodations  for 
about  600  patients,  and  is  uaed  exclusively  for 
non-conta^oue  diseases  and  surgical  cases.  A 
new  loDstio  asykm  has  recenUy  been  erect- 
ed, with  accommodations  for  more  than  SOO 
patients.  The  extent  of  the  work  done  by  tlie 
commission  since  its  organization  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  of  the  C,088,SB2  emigrants  ar- 
riving at  New  York  from  May  6, 184T,  to  Jan. 
1,  1ST8,  for  whom  commntation  money  was 
pud,  and  alt  of  whom  received  protection,  ad- 
vice, and  information  from  tbe  commis^cmera, 
l,4flG,579  were  provided  and  cared  for  out  of 
the  emigrant  fund  for  a  greater  or  leas  period 
during  tbe  five  yean  aabsequent  to  arrival, 
viz. ;  898,648  received  treatment  and  care  in 
the  institutions  of  tbe  commissioners;  ^9,275 
were  supplied  temporarily  with  board  and 
lodging  and  money  relief  in  tbe  city  of  New 
York;  849,989  were  provided  with  employ- 
ment tbrongb  the  labor  barean  at  Castle  Gar- 
den ;  68,0es  wore  forwarded  from  Castle  Gar- 
den to  their  destination  in  the  United  States, 
or  returned  to  Europe  at  tbeir  own  reqnest; 
and  214,642  were  relieved  and  provided  for 
in  varions  parts  of  the  state  of  New  Yoric 
at  the  expense  of  the  commissioners  of  emi- 
gration, Dnriog  1878,  781  emigrant  veaseb 
from  23  different  ports  arrived  at  Castie  Gar- 
den. In  the  labor  bnreau  employment  was 
procured  for  26,826,  inclnding  7,604  females. 
Through  the  agency  of  tbe  information  bureau, 
about  12  per  cent,  of  the  total  arrivals  were 
delivered  to  their  friends.  Tbe  number  cared 
for  in  the  institutions  on  Ward's  island  was 
12,686,  inclnding  3,1S4  receiving  treatment  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year ;  of  this  number  10,- 
430  were  discharged  during  tbe  year,  and  430 
died,  learing  1,717  under  treatment  Jan.  1, 
1874.  The  expenditures  for  the  year  amount- 
ed to  $466,106,  including  (316,066  for  support 
of  the  institutions  on  Ward's  island,  $138,451 
for  expenses  at  Castle  Garden^  and  $01,188 
for  buildings  and  permanent  improvements. 
The  current  expenses  of  the  commission  were 
$610,806  in  1869,  $640,467  in  1870,  $618,387 
in  1871,  and  $461,026  in  1872.  In  addition 
to  these  sums,  $651,960  were  expended  daring 
these  four  years  in  the  erection  of  baildings 
and  permanent  improvements.    These  ezp«ndi- 
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torea  are  met  hj  the  fande  realized  from  tbe 

commutation  fund  paid  bj  owners  or  con- 
Bigneea  of  emi^ant  ships,  which  arooDnted  to 
$657,073  in  1869,  $634,066  in  1870,  $372,628  in 
1871,  $*42,42fl  in  1872,  and  $402,199  in  1878. 
The  emigrants  ore  not  considered  or  treated  as 
panpers,  bnt  as  persons  requiring  temporary 
aid  and  protection,  for  which  neither  the  state 
nor  an;  commoDity  is  required  to  contribute. 
In  1872-'3  bills  were  introduced  into  congresa 
to  snpiersede  the  New  York  commission  of  emi- 
gration by  a  national  bureau,  thus  vesting  in 
the  general  government  all  control  and  regula- 
tion of  this  important  sabject ;  but  the  mea- 
sures met  with  great  opposition  from  the  New 
Tork  commissioners  of  emigration  and  others. 
and  failed. — Prior  to  181B  no  official  record 
was  kept  of  the  nnmber  and  character  of  the 
persons  coming  to  the  United  Statea  f>om 
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abroad.    Tbe  extent  of  the  immigration  prior 

to  that  dat«  has  been  differently  estimated  bj 
Tariooa  authorities.  Hr.  Lorin  Blodget  thought 
the  arrivals  did  not  exceed  4,000  a  jear  from 
17S9  to  1794.  Dr.  Adam  Seybert  estimated 
the  number  at  6,000  a  year  from  1790  to  1810. 
According  to  Prof  Tucker,  wbose  estimate  is 
confirmed  by  high  authorities,  60,000  arrived 
from  1780  to  1800,  70,000  from  1800  to  1810, 
and  114,000 from ISlOto  1630;  making 334,000 
from  1790  to  1830.  According  to  Mr.  Young, 
chief  of  the  United  States  buresu  of  statis- 
tics, the  total  number  of  arrivals  prior  to 
1830  WHS  360,000,  of  whom  25,000  came  be- 
tween 1776  and  1790.  In  the  following  table 
are  indicated  the  total  anmber  of  alien  passen- 
gers arriving  in  the  United  States  in  each  year 
since  1820,  and  the  chief  conntries  from  which 
they  emigrated : 
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To  obtaia  tlie  net  InuniKratton  from  tbe  prece- 
ding table,  about  11  per  cent,  of  the  total  aliens 
should  be  dedncted  for  those  not  intendiog  to 
remain  io  the  Unitod  States.  Those  who  died 
during  the  vojage  are  included  prior  to  1607. 
Prior  to  1671  the  statements  for  Qerman?  do 
Dut  include  the  emigrants  from  Prnsda  and 
Austris.  Since  1819  a  law  of  congress  lias 
reqoired  that  all  who  come  to  the  sea  and 
lake  ports  shall  be  registered  at  the  custom 
booses.  The  number,  age,  sex,  nativity,  ocon- 
pation,  and  destination  of  all  passengers  oora- 
mg  to  the  Unit«d  States,  distinguish iog  aliens 
fh>ni  citizens  retoming  from  abroad,  and  those 
intending  to  remain  from  those  who  come 
merely  for  temporary  purposes,  are  ascertain- 
ed and  reported  to  the  general  government. 
This  information  is  compiled  and  published  an- 
nnally  by  the  United  States  bureau  of  statis- 
tics. No  official  registration  is  made,  however, 
of  those  foreigners  who  ent«r  the  eonntrj 
through  other  channels  than  the  sea  and  lake 
ports,  many  of  whom  come  across  the  border 
fh)m  Canada  and  New  Bmnewiclc.  The  follow- 
ing statement  shows  the  principal  countries 
represented  in  the  emigration  to  the  United 
States  from  1S20  to  1674,  with  the  total  num- 
ber from  each  daring  that  period  and  in  1878 : 
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The  distribution  of  sex  and  age  among  those 
arriving  for  a  series  of  years  has  been : 
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According  to  Mr.  Toung,  46  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  immigration,  after  Jedocting  the  women 
and  children,  had  been  trained  to  various  pur- 
suits, nearly  half  being  skilled  laborers  and 
workmen.  Nearly  10  per  cent,  consist  of  mer- 
chants and  traders.    The  occupatioBs  of  the 
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migrnntH  arriTing  in  tbe  United  SMt«a  ttom    log  table,  ooinpHed  by  the  Uoited  States  bnreaa 
620  to  Jan,  1,  1874,  are  Bbown  in  the  foUon-    of  statiBtica: 


.iiB,gti    iiaa,tu    MfeTiT 


R.B>u>n 


In  respect  of  nationotitj,  more  than  half  of 
those  haviDK  arrived  are  British,  coming  fhim 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land and  tlie  Britisli  possessione  in  North  Amer- 
ica, and  in>eakiDg_  the  English  language.  The 
German  clement  is  next  in  magnitude,  and  em- 
braces nearly  two  thirds  of  the  remainder.  A 
large  proportion  settle  in  raral  districts  and 
develop  the  agrioultaral  resources  of  the  west 
Kod  aoQth,  while  the  remainder,  consisting 
largely  of  artisans  and  skilled  workmen,  find 
employment  in  the  eitiea  and  manufacturing 
lowna.  Abont  26  per  cent,  of  the  emigrants 
are  under  16  yean  of  age,  and  leia  than  15  per 
cent  over  40,  leaving  more  than  SO  per  cent, 
in  the  prime  of  life.  The  number  of  males  is 
largely  in  excess  of  that  of  females,  the  ra- 
tio varying  with  the  nationality.  Among  the 
Chinese  only  abont  7  per  cent  are  females, 
while  their  ratio  among  the  Irish  is  over  4C 
per  cent.,  and  in  the  total  number  of  emigrants 
about  40  per  cent— For  several  centories  there 
has  been  a  great  emigration  from  China  to  the 
BurroimdiDg  coantriea,  both  by  sea  and  land. 
Vaat  multitndes  of  Chinese  have  settled  in 
Tartary.  Thibet.  Anam,  Siam,  Bnrmah,  Malac- 
ca, and  in  Borneo,  Java,  Sumatra,  the  Philip- 
Ct  islonda,  and  in  short  everywhere  in  U)« 
t  Indian  archipelago.  But  of  these  emi- 
grants there  are  no  aecnrate  statistics.  Of  late 
years  they  have  made  their  way  in  coneider- 
shle  numbers  to  Australia;  and  in  1668,  at- 
tracted by  the  Kotd  of  California,  they  began 
to  oorae  to  the  United  States,  and  their  Immi- 
gration haa  attained  a  magnitude  worthy  of  at-. 


tentlon.  The  whole  nnmber  who  had  arrived 
up  to  Jan.  1,  18T4,  was  144,828,  nearly  all  of 
whom  entered  at  San  Francisco.  Most  of  them 
have  settled  in  California,  where  they  are  oo- 
cnpied  chiefly  in  mining  parsnits ;  bnt  many 
have  found  tiieir  way  to  Nevada  and  some  of 
the  territories,  and  a  few  to  the  Atlantic  and 
aomo  of  the  other  states.  Nearly  one  half  of 
all  who  have  arrived  have  returned  to  their 
native  eonntry.  According  to  the  census  of 
1870,  there  were  63,199  Chmese  in  the  United 
States,  of  whom  only  4,606  were  females ;  there 
were  49,277  in  California,  4,274  in  Idaho,  8,330 
in  Oregon,  3,162  in  Nevada,  and  1,949  in  Mon- 
tana. Tbe  DDmber  of  arrivals,  according  to  the 
United  States  bureau  of  statistics,  is  pven  be- 
low; those  prior  to  IBflS  are  differeatlyreport- 
ed  by  another  authority  in  the  article  CnwA : 
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The  Ohinese  emigratjon  to  the  United  Statea 
has  been  oharacterized  by  an  organized  sys- 
tem which  ie  not  found  in  the  emigration  from 
any  European  nation.     The  latter,  as  haa  been 
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seen,  is  entirely  without  tj^mn  or  OT^aoizB- 
tion,  and  the  einigr&nt  is  wholly  nnreBtrained 
as  soon  as  he  reauhes  his  destination.    The 

emigration  from  China,  however,  is  controlled 
bj  men  of  large  capital,  who  engage  in  it  as 
a  traffic.  A  contract  is  made  with  the  eral- 
granta  in  tlieir  native  country  by  whioli  they 
mortgage  their  futnre  earninga  to  secare  the 
cost  of  passage  and  other  expenses,  and  whicli 
binds  tlii:m  to  a  specified  term  of  service  after 
arrival  in  this  country.  In  many  inBtances 
the  Chinaman  gives  a  mortgage  on  his  wife  and 
children,  with  a  stipuletion  that  at  the  end  of 
his  terra  of  service  he  is  to  be  hroiight  back  to 
China  by  his  contractor.    This  contract  is  sold 


or  transferred  to  en  agent  in  the  TTnited  States 
at  nn  advance,  and  is  thus  a  source  of  great 
profit  to  the  dealer.  The  agent  contrail  for 
the  Inhor  of  the  Chinese  in  any  part  of  the 
United  States.  Perhaps  the  most  prominent 
contractor  of  this  kind  haa  been  If  r.  Koopman- 
schap,  who  sought  to  introduce  Chinese  labor 
under  this  syatem  into  the  southern  stat«a 
and  other  parts  of  the  United  States.  Tba 
contract  made  in  China  has  no  validity  in  tli« 
United  State«,  bnt  it  has  always  been  strictlj 
observed  by  both  parties.  The  following  ta- 
ble, f>om  the  censas  of  18T0,  eihibiu  the  dis- 
tribution by  states  and  territories  of  tbe  lead* 
ing  nationalities  in  the  United  States : 
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— The  variance  in  the  magnitude  of  the  emigra- 
tion to  the  United  States  in  different  periods 
presents  results  of  great  interest  and  impor- 
tance, and  points  to  the  causes  that  increase  or 
diminish  the  movement  from  foreign  countries. 


Chief  among  these  cansea  are  war,  political 
troubles,  famine,  commercial  panics,  and  other 
infinences  which  produce  distress  at  home  or 
an  unfavorable  condition  of  afi'aira  in  the  conn- 
try  to  which  emigration  is  directed.    The  moat 
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remarkable  Illaatrations  of  tliia  kind  were  pre- 
Mated  by  the  great  exodus  from  Ireland  and 
tliat  from  Germany  during  the  period  184fi  to 
1854,  tvhen  the  highest  fignrei  till  tfaen  known 
in  the  history  of  emigr^ion  were  reached. 
After  the  great  famine  of  1846,  the  emigration 
from  Ireland  to  the  ITnited  Statea,  wliich  bad 
increased  from  44,621  in  ]S4fi  to  £1,TC2  in 
134G,  rapidly  rose  to  lOfi.GSe  in  1847,  112,9S4 
la  1848,  169,898  in  1840,  and  164,004  in 
1850.  It  reached  its.maiimum  in  I3G1,  when 
221,213  Irish  emigrants  arrived  in  the  United 
States;  and  in  the  following  year  it  decreased 
to  169,548.  Daring  the  period  from  1S4G  to 
1854  inclusive,  1,612,100  Irish  left  their  coun- 
try for  the  United  States,  of  whom  607,241 
came  daring  the  first  and  904,869  during  the 
last  half  of  the  decade.  Since  1864  the  move- 
ment baa  fallen  off  to  less  than  one  half  of  tbe 
average  of  the  preceding  ten  years.  During 
this  aarne  period  the  emigration  from  Germa- 
ny also  culminated.  This  increase  was  very 
marked  as  early  as  1846,  when  the  nnmbcr  of 
German  emigrnnta  was  39,138;  in  1S4T  it 
reached  73.444-;  in  1848,  68,014;  in  1849, 
09,062;  andin  1830,  63,188.  This  distarbance 
in  the  ordinary  tide  of  emigration  has  been 
attributed  to  the  poliUoal  revolutions  attempted 
in  1848  and  1840.  T!ie  increase  continned  till 
1864,  when  the  German  emigrants  reached  the 
number  of  206,054.  la  discussing  the  canses 
of  this  remarkable  exodns  Frederick  Kapp,  for 
many  years  a  commissioner  of  emigration,  says 
in  his  work  on  "Immigration":  "Tbaeoupd'i- 
tat  of  Louis  Napoleon  closed  for  all  Euro[>e  the 
revolutJonary  era  opened  in  1848.  In  the  three 
years  preceding  that  event,  the  issue  of  tlie 
straggle  of  the  people  against  political  oppres- 
sion had  remained  doubtful.  But  tbe  second 
of  December,  1861,  having  decided  tbe  success 
of  ttie  oppressors  for  a  long  time  to  oome,  the 
m^ority  of  Uiose  who  felt  dissatisfied  with 
tbe  reactionary  rigime  left  their  home*.  The 
fact  that  the  largest  number  of  Germans  ever 
hnded  in  one  year  in  the  United  States  came 
in  1854,  showed  the  complete  darkening  of  the 
political  horizon  at  that  time.  The  apprehen- 
sion of  a  new  continental  war,  which  actually 
broke  out  a  year  later  in  the  Crimea,  also  hast- 
ened tbe  steps  of  those  who  sought  refuge  in 
thia  country.  People  of  the  well-to-do  class- 
es, who  had  months  and  yeara  to  wait  before 
they  conld  sell  their  property,  helped  to  swell 
the  tide  to  its  eitraordinary  proportions." 
From  the  beginning  of  1846  to  the  close  of 
1864  the  nnmber  of  Germans  arriving  in  the 
United  States  was  1,226,892,  of  whom  462,948 
came  in  tbe  Drst  and  773,449  in  the  last  five 
years.  In  18C6  and  1887  tlio  tide  of  German 
emigration  again  began  to  sweU,  "in  conse- 
quence,"accordiDg  to  Mr.  Knpp,  "of  the  em  i- 
graUon  of  men  liable  to  military  service  from 
the  new  provinces  annexed  to  Prussia  in  186S, 
and  of  fninilies  dissatisfied  with  the  new  order 
of  things."  In  1872  it  reached  the  unprece- 
dented magnitude,  except  in  1864,  of  166,098. 


The  extent  of  tbe  emigration  to  the  United 
States,  however,  is  not  governed  by  political 
events,  failure  of  crops,  commerci^  and  in- 
dustrial crises,  &&,  acting  in  Europe  alone,  bat 
also  by  the  same  causes  operating  in  tbla 
coantry.  T^e  effects  of  the  great  financial 
crisis  of  1837  are  indicated  in  the  falling  off 
of  the  total  immigration  from  70,840  in  that 
year  to  38,914  in  the  following.  And  so 
tbe  commercial  crisis  of  1667  was  followed 
in  tbe  two  ensuing  years  by  a  smaller  im- 
migration than  that  of  any  year  since  1846; 
while  during  the  first  two  years  of  the  cinl 
war  (1861  and  1862J,  the  number  of  elieus  ar- 
riving was  less  than  that  of  any  year  since  1844. 
Since  the  close  of  the  war  there  has  been  a 
marked  increase.  The  arrivals  amounted  to 
449,483  in  1872,  being  more  than  in  any  pre- 
ceding year,  and  487,004  in  1 878.  The  north- 
ern and  western  states,  chiefly  tbe  latter,  have 
been  the  chosen  destination  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  emigrants  to  the  United  States.  Prior 
to  the  civil  war  there  was  very  little  emigra- 
tion to  those  states  in  which  slavery  existed, 
except  Missouri.  Since  the  war  great  efforta 
have  been  mode  by  the  southern  aud  south- 
western states  to  encourage  emigrants  to  settle 
there,  but  with  only  partiiit  success  as  yet  In 
many  of  these  states  bureaus  of  emigration 
have  been  established  c 


pointed,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  reports 
showing  the  inducements  offered  to  emigrants. 
This  informatJon  is  published  in  various  lan- 
guages and  gratuitously  distributed  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  and  in  Europe.  Tbe  United  States 
bureau  of  Etatistics  also  publishes  informativn 
for  emigrants  relative  to  the  demand  and  com- 
pensation for  labor  in  tbe  several  states,  the 
cost  of  living,  the  pnoe  and  rent  of  land, 
staple  product^  market  facilities,  the  cost  of 
farm  stock,  and  such  other  practical  informa- 
tion as  the  emigrant  most  needs. — The  con- 
tribution made  by  emigration  to  tbe  p<mnla- 
tion  and  wealth  of  the  United  States  has  ueen. 
in  the  highest  degree  valuable  and  important. 
Its  extent,  however,  is  determined  only  by  com- 
putation, and  different  authorities  have  reached 
different  resalta.  According  to  Mr.  Kajip,  who 
followed  the  estimate  of  Mr.  Schade  that  the 
natural  rate  of  increase  in  the  native  population 
of  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  slaves,  had 
been  1*38  per  cent.,  that  population.  Including 
white  and  free  colored,  would  have  been  8,436,- 
882  in  1860,  end  9,676,041  in  1870;  whereas 
the  total  white  and  free  colored  popnlatioo,  in- 
cluiliugthe  foreign  element,  was  27,489,662  in 
1860,  white  the  white  population  alone  in  1870 
was  38,689,377.  According  to  this  calcula- 
tion, more  than  24,000,000  of  the  population 
in  18T0  was  of  foreign  extraction.  Dr.  Jarvis, 
however,  has  shown  thjit  this  proportion  is 
entirely  too  great,  owing  In  part  to  tbe  foot 
that  the  census  reports  of  the  number  of  births 
and  deaths  on  which  the  calculation  is  based 
are  erroneous.  According  to  tbe  federal  cen- 
sus, tbe  number  of  foreign-bom  living  in  the 
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United  States  wu  S,£44,eoa  in  1860,  4,188,eQ7 
in  1S60,  and  6,Ge7,S2S  in  1870.  In  the  last 
named  year  atatiatica  conpeming  the  nativit;  of 
[iflrenta  were  coUeoted  for  Uie  int  time,  and 
show  that  there  were  10,692,015  persons  iiaving 
one  or  botli  parents  foreign,  10,G21  SBSaforeign 
father,  10,10S,fl2T  a  tbreign  mother,  and  B,7a4,- 
84C  both  parents  foreign.  There  were  there- 
fore 1,157.170  persons  of  mixed  (half  American 
and  half  foreign)  parentage.  In  measuring  tlie 
increase  of  the  foreign  element,  Dr.  Jarvis  as- 
somes  that  only  one  half  (678,GBS)  of  this  num- 
ber should  be  added.  Deducting  this  from  the 
censns  atatement,  10,&13,430  remain  as  the 
surviving  nnmber  of  foreigners  and  their  chil- 
dren of  the  first  generation,  as  I'cported  hj  the 
oenauB  of  1870.  This,  however,  does  not  in- 
olode  the  children  of  the  second  and  third 

SenemtioUB,  the  number  of  whom  Dr.  Jurvis 
etermines  at  400,000,  making  the  total  foreign 
element  in  1870,  10,813,480;  American,  22,- 
?7S,S4T  j  aggregate  white  population,  8S,G8e,- 
377.  The  cenans  reports  the  total  number  of 
surviving  foreigners  in  1870  and  the  total  of 
their  children  born  in  the  United  States  of  en- 
tire and  half  foreign  parentage,  but  gires  no 
indicaUon  of  the  nationality,  or  race  of  these 
children.    Tbedistribntionof  the  entire  foreign 


computed  bj  Dr.  Jarvia  oa  follows : 
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According  to  the  report  of  the  United  States 
bureau  of  statuses,  »,068,14l  aliens  had  ar- 

of  the  government  to  Jan.  1,  1874,  of  whom 
260,000  were  estimated  to  have  come  prior  to 
1819.    Deducting  1|  per  cent,  for  those  not 
intending  to  remain,  the  total  number  of  aliens 
pennimentiy  added  to  the  population  to  tb« 
close  of  187B  was  8,807,173.    Dr.  Jarvis  has 
determined  tha  number  of  foreigners  arriving 
and  of  those  surviving  in  the  United  States  at 
decennial  periods  since  17S0.    These  results 
are  exhibited  in  the  following  statement,  and 
it  wOl  he  seen  that  the  variance  is  alight  from 
the  census  tetania  of  foreignera  in  1860,  ISflO, 
and  1870:                                                '    ^ 
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Tn  reaching  the  above  resalts,  the  nnnbers  of 
the  survivors  of  those  who  arrived  in  each 
decade  are  calculated  at  the  annual  rate  of 
2'4  per  cent  mortality  and  -078  per  cent,  anr- 
viving  for  the  periods  1790  to  1850,  S'62o 
per  cent,  mortality  for  the  period  1850  to 
1860,  and  2-2  per  cent,  mortality  for  tlie  de- 
cade 1U60  to  1870.  This  is  a  very  higli  rate 
'of  mortality,  especially  when  it  is  considered 
that  among  the  emigrants  are  included  only  a 
small  portion  of  those  in  the  perilous  periods  of 
life,  the  very  young  and  the  aged,  but  that  they 
are  chielly  in  the  healthy  ages,  when  the  death 
rate  ia  low.  This,  however,  may  he  explained 
by  the  fact  tlint  they  are  mostly  of  the  poor, 
whose  death  rate  is  everywhere  greater  than 
that  of  the  comfortable  classes ;  and  that  a 
lat^  proportion  of  them  are  Irish,  whose  vi- 
tality is  very  low.  It  would  be  importtint  to 
know  the  ca[iital  value  of  immigratiou  to  Uie 
United  States,  and  the  addition  thus  made  to 


the  national  wealth ;  bat  this  result  can  only 
be  reached  by  a  computation  which  will  be 
but  approximately  accurate.  In  1866  the  com- 
missioners of  emigration  in  New  York  ex- 
amined every  emigrant  as  to  tha  amount  of 
his  means,  and  it  was  ascertained  that  the 
average  CEwh  of  each  of  the  142,842  arriviDg 
that  year  was  |eB  08.  Thisamount,  however, 
was  thought  to  be  much  below  the  actual 
average,  since  it  snhsequenily  appeared  that 
many  emigrants,  not  nnderstanaing  Ihe  ob- 
ject of  tills  inquiry,  were  careful  not  to  re- 
port the  fall  amount  of  their  mesns.  Ur. 
kapp  estimated  the  average  amount  of  money 
brought  by  each  emigrant  at  (100,  and  oIh«r 
personal  property  at  $60 ;  total,  $160.  This 
estimate,  however,  is  believed  by  nuiny  to  be 
far  l)eyond  the  facts.  Dr.  Young  estimates 
the  average  amount  brought  by  each  at  $60. 
Assuming  that  the  422,545  aliens  who  arrived 
in  the  United  States  in  1873  with  the  inten- 
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tlon  of  remainiDg  brought  an  average  of 
each,  it  will  be  BMn  that  tbe  immigration 
of  that  jear  added  (83,603,600  to  the  wealth 
of  the  country.  Applying  the  same  calonla- 
tioR  to  tlie  total  number  of  aliena  arriving 
with  tlie  iatentitra  of  remiuning  from  the  for- 
mation of  the  gorernment  to  the  beginning  of 
1874,  and  the  re«alt  is  about  9712,000,000  as 
the  total  amount  coatribat«d  by  immigration 
to  the  wealtli  of  the  conotry  since  its  origin. 
In  the  above  computation  only  tlie  money  v^ne 
of  the  emigrant  la  considered,  but  the  econo- 
mic value  of  each,  arislDg  from  the  addition  lo 
the  industrial  and  intellectLial  reaources  of  the 
coo&try,  is  atjll  greater.  Mr.  Kapp,  taking  the 
estimate  of  the  distinguished  German  atatisti- 
cian,  Dr.  Engel  of  Berlin,  that  it  costs  7&0  tha- 
lers  to  produce  a  manual  laborer  in  Germany, 
and  assuming  that  about  doable  tbia  amount 
b  the  coat  of  on  onakilled  laborer  in  America, 
oalcolatea  that  the  capital  value  of  each  male 
emigrant  is  tl,&O0,  and  of  each  female  ^7S0, 
making  the  average  fur  every  peraon  of  either 
aei  $1,126.  Dr.  Young,  however,  considers 
this  estimate  to  be  too  high,  and  makes  the 
average  capital  value  of  each  immigrant  (BOO. 
At  this  rate  tlie  emigratioQ  to  the  United  States 
in  1878  added  about  $888,000,000  to  the  na- 
tional wealth,  while  the  increase  from  tliis 
source  since  tiie  formation  of  the  government 
is  about  97,126,700,000.  The  uncertainty  of 
anch  computatiooB,  however,  is  mode  alill 
greater  by  tbe  fact  that  do  allowance  is  mode 
for  nofortnnates,  paupers,  and  criminals,  who 
are  a  charge  to  the  community.  These  ctosees 
of  foreigners  in  1870  numbered  nearly  60,000, 
as  appears  by  the  following  statement  from  the 
census,  showing  the  total  of  each  olass  national 
and  foreign  In  the  Unitod  States : 
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1861,  owing  chiefly  to  the  great  ezodoa  foDoT- 
ing  the  famine  of  1646,  it  had  decreased  t« 
e,0Dl,9T0.  In  1661  it  was  G,?e2,055,  and  in 
1871  6,402,769,  or  more  than  half  a  million 
(686,097)  less  than  it  was  in  1311.  In  Great 
Britain  protection  is  extended  by  the  govem- 
Inetit  to  emigrants,  eBpeoially  those  destined  to 
the  Britisli  possessions.  Emigration  is  regu- 
lated to  a.  considerahle  extent  by  the  govern- 
ment, acting  tbroagh  the  land  and  emigration 
conimiftBioiierB.  Acts  have  been  passed  at  va- 
rions  times  for  regulating  the  number  of  pas- 
sengers in  each  ship  and  providing  for  their 
prober  accommodation  on  board,  and  for  pro- 
tecting them  from  the  numerous  frauds  to 
which  they  are  exposed.  To  enforce  the  pro- 
virfoDH  of  these  acta,  and  generally  to  protect 
the  interests  of  emigrants,  government  agents 
are  stationed  at  the  principal  porta  of  embar- 
kation, and  at  the  chief  colonial  ports  to  which 
emigration  is  directed. — The  German  emigra- 
tion is  chiefly  to  the  United  States,  and  its 
principal  points  of  departure  are  the  ports 
of  Hamburg  and  Bremen.  As  early  as  1819 
efforts  were  made  in  Brazil  to  attract  emi- 
gration from  Germany  and  Switzerland,  bnt 
the  treatment  of  the  emigranta  by  the  large 
property  holders  prevented  the  bucccbs  of  the 
enterprise.  In  1S60  on  act  was  passed  offering 
great  inducements  to  colonists,  and  the  immi- 
gration of  settlers  from  Europe,  particularly 
Germans  and  Swiss,  has  been  otherwise  en- 
couraged by  the  government.  These  efforts 
have  been  attended  with  bnt  partial  success, 
as  only  abont  60,000  persons  have  settled  in 
the  empire,  chiefly  in  the  southern  provinces. 
There  has  1)een  an  immigration  of  some  impor- 
tance during  recent  years  into  ike  Argentine 
Bepublic.  This  amounted  for  14  years  ending 
Jan.  1,  1871,  to  204,461  persons,  who  were 
mostlyfrom  Itidy,  Spmn,  and  France.  Inorder 
to  encourage  immi^ation,  the  government  of 
Buenos  Ayres  in  1878  oflered  a  preminm  of  $60 
each  to  the  first  100,000  immigrants  between 
the  ages  of  12  and  46,  to  be  paid  at  tlie  ex])ira- 
tion  of  18  months  after  arrival. — Formerly  the 
dootrine  was  held  by  Great  Britain  and  other 
European  powers  that  a  subject  could  not 
throw  off  nis  allegiance  by  emigrating  there- 
from ;  and  whether  he  became  a  natnralized 
citizen  of  another  conntry  or  not,  his  own  still 
retained  its  clwm  upon  him.  Treaties,  how- 
ever, have  been  recently  concluded  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  Sweden  and 
Norway,  Denmark,  lielgium,  the  late  North 
German  Confederation,  Austria,  Hnngary,  Ba- 
den, Bavaria,  Hesse-Darmstadt,  WUrtemberg, 
and  Mexico,  which  provide  that  Hubjecta  of 
these  powers  who  have  become  naturalized 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  have  resided 
nnintermptedly  therein  for  five  years,  shall  he 
held  to  be  citizens  thereof.  The  treaties  with 
Belgium  and  Great  Britain  do  not  require  a 
reeidcnce  of  five  years  within  the  United  States, 
but  recognize  citizenship  if  sooner  acquired. 
It  Hems  to  be  the  opinion  of  French  jarista 
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that  a  French  subject  can  at  any  time  by  Ui 
own  act  transfer  his  allegiecce  to  any  countrr 
which  consents  to  naturalize  him.  He  thus, 
according  to  the  Code  Napoleon,  "loses  th« 
quality  of  ft  Frenchman."  Italy,  Spain,  Nor- 
way, and  Greece  follow  substsntielly  tlie  Code 
Napoleon,  and  treat  nationality  as  lost  by  nat- 
uralization ia  a  foreign  country,  or  by  entering 
without  royal  license  into  its  civil  or  military 
service.  A  Russisn  subject  cannot  emigrate 
or  become  natnralized  m  a  foreign  conntry 
witiiout  the  permisnon  of  the  emperor;  if  be 
does  so,  he  commits  an  offence  for  which  be 
may  be  for  ever  excluded  ^om  the  RuMan 
dominions.  Nor  can  a  subject  of  the  Ottoman 
empire  divest  himself  of  that  character  without 
the  anthority  of  the  imperial  government. 

EHHEKT  DOUUf  (in  the  Roman  taw,  tlvmi- 
nium  emineni),  the  ri^ht  of  property  possessed 
by  a  state,  which  is  higher  over  all  the  gooda 
and  valnables  within  the  state  than  that  of  any 
individual.  Domirmi  and  magitter  are  both 
translated  by  the  word  "master;"  but  A»mi- 
mi*  means  master  by  the  right  of  property, 
while  magitter  means  master  by  the  right  of 
superiority.  Hence  dominivm  as  a  law  term 
is  quite  accurately  represented  by  the  word 
property.  The  phrase  eminent  doraun  means, 
in  practice,  the  right  inherent  in  any  sovereign- 
ty of  taking  pos^sfdon  of  any  valuable  thing, 
be  it  real  or  personal,  and  nung  it  for  a  pabUc 
purpose.  Where,  in  the  theory  of  the  law,  ftU 
property  is  held  by  tennre  from  the  soverengD, 


granted ;  and  all  property  may  be  supposed  to 
rest  on  a  title  to  which  tlie  condition  was  an- 
nexed that  it  might  be  thns  resumed  by  the 
origins!  grantor.  In  tbis  country,  as  in  all 
other  republics,  the  right  of  eminent  domain 
rests  on  the  paramount  right  of  the  public  wel- 
fare. 'Whatever  be  its  ground,  it  is  entirely  cer- 
tain that  the  right  of  eminent  domain,  or  the 
right'  to  take  private  property  for  public  use, 
is  distinctly  asserted  and  frequently  exeraised, 
both  by  the  national  government  and  by  tiiai 
of  the  several  states.  One  condition  is  alwaya 
ufRxed  to  it,  viz.,  that  the  public  good  requirea 
that  private  property  should  thus  be  taken  for 
public  Qse ;  and  this  fact  must  be  ascertained 
under  legislative  authority.  Another  condi- 
tion is  annexed  to  the  exercise  of  this  power 
by  the  constitution  of  the  United  State^  and 
by  that  of  many  states — a  condition  which  is 
universal  in  practice,  and  would  donbtieu  be 
held  to  be  slways  implied  in  law ;  it  ia  that 
adeqnate  compensation  be  made  to  those  from 
whom  tlie  property  is  taken.  The  most  com- 
mon instances  of  the  exereise  of  this  power 
are  in  the  case  of  lands  taken  for  roads  or  ca- 
nals; but  it  is,  we  conceive,  quite  certain  that 
the  principle  itself  is  wholly  unlimited,  and  that 
by  virtue  of  it  any  property  may  be  token  by 
the  sovereign  power  from  any  owner,  provided 
it  Is  required  for  public  use,  and  coroptiisa- 
tion  is  mode  to  the  owner  from  whom  the  prtp- 
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erty  i»  Uken.  The  Ukin^  n«ed  not  he  hj  the 
Bovereigntj  itself,  but,  under  legielfttive  aathor- 
itj,  maf  be  bj  corporations  or  individiutis  em- 
powered to  coDBtruot  works  of  pablio  utilit;; 
and  JD  BBveml  of  the  United  States  it  lias  been 
decided  that  the  ooaBtraction  of  mills  and  man- 
ofactories  is  so  far  a  matter  of  pablio  concern 
Bs  to  justify  the  appropriation  of  private  prop- 
erty under  the  eminent  domain  to  obtain  the 
reqniaite  water  power. 

EMIR)  or  iMir,  an  Arable  title,  meuiing  a 
prince  or  commaader.  The  caliphs  bad  the 
tile  of  emir  al~munitnin,  commander  of  the 
faithfat;  and  the  Abbassidaa  toward  the  latter 
part  of  their  djnosty  named  their  chief  minis- 
ter gmir  al-onini,  prince  of  the  princes.  This 
oGBoial  presided  over  the  oonncil  and  oom- 
maoded  the  armj.  About  1&88  Amnrath  III. ' 
appointed  one  of  the  Drnse  sheiks  emir,  with 
Tioeregal  powers.  In  Persian  mir  is  derived 
from  emir,  and  henoe  miraidi,  descendant  of 
a  prioee,  which  has  been  corrupted  to  mirta. 

BD.iril,  TJiMMi,  an  English  clergjman,  bora 
ia  Stamford,  May  27,  1SS3,  died  Jaly  80,  1743. 
Ho  was  ednoated  at  Cambridge,  and  settled  in 
1601  in  Dublin,  where  he  gained  great  repnta- 
tioa  as  a  preacher.  In  1697  he  advanced  doc- 
trines at  varisnoe  with  those  of  his  congrega- 
tion, declaring  the  Father  preeminent  overthe 
Sod  and  Spirit,  and  tbus  reviving  Arianism. 
The  opposition  which  was  eicited  against  him 
obliged  him  to  leave  Ireland,  and  lie  published 
in  Eagland  a  "  Vindication  of  the  Worship  of 
the  Lord  Jesng  Christ  on  Unitarian  Principiea" 
(1706).  This  book  brought  upon  him  a  protiaoa- 
tioD  for  blasphemy,  and  he  was  fined  and  con- 
demned to  a  year's  imprisonment.  He  did  not 
pay  the  fine,  but  remained  in  prison  two  years, 
and  after  his  release  preached  to  a  congrego- 
tioD  of  bis  friends  in  London.  Beddeshis  tlieo- 
lo^oa)  works,  he  wrote  "  Kemoirs  of  the  Life 
and  Sentiments  of  Dr.  Samnet  Clarke"  (1731). 
BUUNllEL,  Bauiel,  or  iBBUid,  a  Hebrew 
word  signify  ing  "  God  with  ua."  It  is  used  by 
Isaiah  in  a  prophecy  which  according  to  Uat- 
thew  was  accomplished  in  Jesns  Christ,  who  is 
thoa  divinely  recognized  as  the  predicted  Mes- 
siah, the  tme  Immanuel,  or  "  God  with  ns." 

EKHHfl&OCIIES,  drugs  osed  to  promote  the 
menstrnal  function.  No  drug  has  the  power  to 
do  this  directly  and  independently  of  the  efforts 
of  nature.  Some  medjcines,  such  as  aloes  and 
other  cathartics,  prodaoe  a  congestion  in  the 
neigh  borbuod  of  the  ateros  which  may  he  shared 
by  this  organ.  Local  warmth  has  a  similar 
effect.  Savin,  tansy,  me,  and  to  a  less  degree 
other  aromatics,  act  as  general  sljmntants,  and 
under  favorable  ci  renin  stances  assist  the  natn- 
ral  Amotion.  But  tonica,  and  especially  iron, 
are  in  many  oases  of  mncb  greater  use  than 
any  of  these.  The  looal  application  of  electri- 
dty  is  often  of  service.  The  name  emmenagogue 
is  in  some  claesifications  made  to  include  ergot 
and  other  drugs  which  have  do  effect  upon  tlie 
secretions  of  the  nterus.  Certain  emmena- 
gognes  are  used   as    abortj&cients,   bnt  for- 
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Innately  are  but  little  to  be  relied  upon  for  thif 
purpose.  Ergot  alone  is  inefBoient  as  an  abor- 
tifacient.  Tansy  and  savin  are  not  only  dan- 
gerous, bnt  frequently  fail  to  produce  abortion, 
even  when  they  destroy  the  life  of  the  mother. 
The  root  of  the  cotton  plant  (gaiit/pivm)  has 
been  much  used  in  tlie  southern  states  for  the 
purjiosa  of  regulating  and  promoting  the  cata- 
meniat  discharge,  and  when  properly  adminis- 
tered is  not  without  value  fur  tliis  object. 
.Whenever  there  is  local  disense  of  the  ovaries 
or  uterus,  which  disturbs  and  checks  the  men- 
strual function,  the  best  emmenagogue  is  an 
appropriate  local  treatment. 

EHKiXICH,  a  town  of  Prussia,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  6  m.  N.  E.  of  Cleves ;  pop.  in 
1871,  7,817.  It  is  the  newest  Prussian  town  to 
Holland,  on  the  railway  connectingCologne  with 
Amsterdam,  and  here  the  baggage  of  tnivellers 
is  inspected  by  the  custom-house  ofSciiils.  The 
minster  is  the  oldest  church  in  that  part  of  the 
Rhino  country.  Woollens,  hosiery,  linens,  hats, 
and  other  goods  are  manufactured,  and  there  is 
on  active  dipping  trade. 

EMMEr,  a  N.  county  of  Michigan,  bordering 
on  Lake  Michigan  and  the  straits  of  Mackinaw ; 
area,  about  700  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870,  1,311. 
It  is  indented  by  uumerons  bays.  The  chief 
prodnctions  in  1S70  were  4,4G2  bushels  of  In- 
dian corn,  6,972  of  oats,  and  40,730  lbs.  of 
maple  sugar.    Capital,  Ijttle  Traverse.     (Bee 
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EMMCf.  t.  Botert,  an  Irish  revolutionist, 
bom  in  Dublin  in  1780,  hanged  in  the  same  city, 
Sept.  20,  1808.  He  gained  high  honors  at 
Trinity  college,  from  which  he  was  ultimately 
expelled  for  avowing  himself  a  republican.  He 
joined  the  association  of  United  Irishmen, 
whose  object  was  to  separate  Ireland  from 
Great  Britain  and  to  establish  nn  independent 
republic,  and  he  was  implicated  in  the  rebel- 
lion of  1798.  After  the  failure  of  this  attempt 
he  escaped  to  France,  returned  secretly  to 
Dublin  in  1802,  reorganized  the  malcontents, 
established  various  depots  of  ])Owder  and  fire- 
arms in  different  parts  of  the  city,  and  fixed 
upon  July  £8,  1803,  as  the  time  to  seize  the 
castle  and  arsenals  of  Dublin.  On  the  evening 
of  that  day  he  directed  the  distributiun  of  pikes 
among  the  assembled  conspirators,  to  whom  he 
delivered  an  animated  harangue.  The  insurgent 
band,  marching  with  cheers  into  the  principal 
strSet,  and  swelling  into  an  immense  and  furi- 
ous mob,  BSsaasinated  Chief  Justice  Kilwarden, 
who  was  passing  by  in  his  carriage ;  bnt  they 
hesitated  to  follow  their  enthusiastic  leader  to 
the  CHstle,  and  dispersed  at  the  first  volley  from 
A  amall  jiarty  of  soldiers.  Emmet  escaped  to 
tlie  Wicklow  mountains.  After  tlie  failure  of 
the  first  blow  he  cheeked  the  other  movements 
which  had  been  projeoted,  husbanding  his  re- 
sources in  the  hope  of  soon  renewing  the  re- 
volt. He  might  have  evaded  the  pursuit  of  the 
government,  bnt  an  attachment  for  Miss  Cnr- 
ran,  the  daughter  of  the  celebrated  barrister, 
induced  him  to  retora  to  Dublin  to  bid  her 
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f&rewell  before  leaving  the  coimtrj.  He  was 
tracked,  apprehended,  tried,  and  coDvicted  of 
high  treason.  He  defended  his  own  oanse, 
delivering  an  address  to  the  judge  and  jur; 
of  remarkable  eloquence  and  pathos,  met  bis 
fate  u'iih  coaroge,  and  won  general  admiration 
for  the  purity  and  lottinaBB  of  his  motives.  His 
fate  and  that  of  Misa  Carran  are  snbjects  of  two 
of  the  finest  of  Moore's  Irish  melodies.  II. 
TIhmus  Addia,  a  politioiun  and  lawyer,  brother 
of  the  preceding,  born  in  Cork,  April  24,  1T64, 
died  in  New  York,  Nov.  14,  1827.  He  grada- 
ated  at  Trinit;  cuU^e,  Uublin,  studied  medi- 
cine (it  the  university  of  Edinburgli,  visited  the 
most  celebrated  schools  of  the  continent,  then 
■elected  the  legal  profeasion,  studied  two  years 
at  the  Temple  in  Loudon,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  of  Dablin  in  ITQl.  He  soon  became  a 
leader  of  the  association  of  United  Irishmen, 
and  was  one  of  a  general  committee  to  super- 
intend all  similar  associations,  having  rebellion 
for  their  ultimate  ott]ect.  He  was  arrested 
with  many  of  his  associates  in  1796,  nnd  was 
finally  conveyed  a  prisoner  to  Fort  George  in 
Scotland,  where  he  was  couflned  for  more  than 
two  years.  After  the  treaty  of  Amiens  he  was 
liberated  ond  permitted  to  withdraw  to  France, 
the  severest  penalties  being  pronounced  against 
him  if  he  should  return  to  Ireland.  Bis  wife 
obtained  permission  to  join  him  on  condition 
that  she  sbould  never  again  set  foot  on  British 
soil  From  Brussels,  where  he  passed  the  win- 
ter of  ISOS-'S,  be  saw  his  brother  Robert  em- 
bark in  the  enterprise  which  led  him  to  the 
scaffold.  lie  came  to  America  in  1804,  rose  to 
eminence  in  bis  profession  in  New  York,  and 
was  attorney  general  of  that  atot«  in  181S. 
While  in  prison  in  Scotland  he  wrote  sketches 
of  Irish  history,  illustrative  especially  of  the 
political  events  in  which  he  had  taken  part, 
which  were  prmted  in  New  York  in  1807, 
under  the  title  "Pieces  of  Irisb  History."  Ui? 
biography  was  written  by  C.  O.  Haynes  (Lon- 
don, 1820),  and  a  monnment  was  erected  to 
him  in  St.  Paul's  churchyard,  New  York.  III. 
J«fe»  Ptttan,  on  American  physician,  son  of  tiie 
precediuK,  born  in  Dublin,  April  8, 1707,  died 
in  New  York,  Aug.  13,  1842.  He  came  witli 
hia  father  and  other  Irish  exiles  to  the  United 
States,  was  educated  for  three  years  in  the 
military  school  at  West  Point,  resided  one  year 
In  Italy,  and  studied  medicine  after  his  return. 
His  delicate  heal  til  obliging  him  to  seek  a  milder 
climate,  he  removed  to  Charleston  in  1622,  and 
began  pracUce.  He  was  in  1834  elected  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  and  natural  history  in  the 
university  of  Virginio,  and  during  several  years 
was  a.  contributor  to  Sillimau's  "  Journal." 

EBHETT,  a  N.  W.  county  of  Iowa,  bordering 
on  Minnesota,  and  intersected  by  the  East  and 
West  forks  of  Des  Moines  river;  area,  about 
UO  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  1,8B2.  There  are 
several  lakes  in  the  county.  The  chief  [iroduo- 
tions  in  1870  were  2S,621  hnsbels  of  wheat, 
12,81(1  of  Indian  com,  27,819  of  oats,  and 
G,e48  tons  of  hay.    Capital,  £sterville. 
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EMHEmnrKfi,  a  town  of  Frederick  co^ 
Maryland,  about  fiO  m.  N.  W.  of  Bal&nore; 
pop.  in  1670, 700.  It  contains  several  xhnrdiea, 
an  academy,  an  institute  for  ^rls  under  the 
care  of  the  sisters  of  charity,  and  Mount  St. 
Mary's  college  and  theological  eeniinary,  a  Ro- 
man  Catholic  institution,  organized  in  1808. 
In  1871  the  college  had  26  professors  and  in- 
structors, 161  students,  and  a  library  of  8,000 
volumes;  the  theological  department  had  4 
professors  and  2G  students. 

EIUOA'S,  Hatkanad,  an  American  theologian, 
bom  in  E«Ht  Haddam,  Conn.,  April  20,  174fi, 
died  in  Franklin,  Man.,  Sept.  28,  1840.  He 
gradoated  at  Yale  college  in  IT67,  was  licensed 
to  preaoh  in  1709,  and  ordained  )iBst<»  of  the 
church  in  Franklin  in  April,  1T78,  continuing 
in  the  pastorate  till  1627.  He  claimed  to  be  a 
genuine  Caivinist,  though  differing  from  tbe 
theological  views  of  Calvin  in  several  important 
respects.  Of  some  of  his  peculiar  specit I ationa, 
one  is,  that  there  is  no  sacn  thing  as  bolineie  or 
sinfulness  cscept  in  the  exercise  of  the  volun- 
tary affections,  so  that  there  is  no  dejiravity  ex- 
cept in  voluntary  disobedience;  and  another, 
that  God  is  the  efBcient,  producing  cause  of 
every  act  of  the  human  mind,  thus  making  the 
will  of  God  the  aonroe  of  all  sinAilness  as  well 
as  holiuess,  while  every  moral  act,  he  wonld 
claim,  is  at  the  same  time  perfectly  free  and 
voluntary  on  the  pert  of  man.  Dr.  Eihmons 
was  one  of  the  founders  and  first  president  of 
the  Massachusetts  missionary  society,  and  one 
of  the  editors  of  the  "MassnchnsettBHiBaionary 
Magaxine."  He  guided  the  studies  of  some  87 
theological  students.  His  writings  pablitihed 
in  hia  lifetime  were  numerous,  and  his  com- 
plete works,  in  6  vols.,  edited  witli  a  memoir 
by  the  Rev.  Jacob  Ide,  were  published  in  Bos- 
ton in  1842.  See  also  "Memoir  of  Narhanoel 
£mnione,"  by  Professor  Edwards  A.  Park, 
D.  D.  (Andover,  1861). 

BaOBI.  I.  Jfbo,  a  bishop  of  the  Methodist 
Bpiscopal  church,  bom  in  Queen  Anne's  co., 
Md.,  April  11,  1780,  died  in  Baltimore  co., 
Dec.  16,  18B6.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at 
the  age  of  IQ,  but  soon  abandoned  the  l^cal 
profession,  and  in  1810  joined  the  Philadelphia 
conference.  During  the  following  ten  yoara 
he  filled  important  staUons  in  Washington, 
Philndelphio,  Wilmington,  and  other  cities. 
In  1820  be  was  chosen  the  first  delegated  rep- 
resentative of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church 
of  America  to  the  British  Wesleyan  conference. 
From  1824tol882be  was  book  agent  and  editor 
of  the  book  concern  in  New  York.  In  thiadiffi- 
cult  poeition  he  displayed  a  rare  combination 
of  intellectual  power  and  culture  with  bnsinesa 
habits,  by  which  the  embarrassments  that  had 
surrounded  the  concern  from  its  organixotion 
were  entirely  removed  and  a  better  policy  in- 
augurated. He  was  the  originator  of  the  pub- 
lishing fund  and  the  founder  of  the  "  Methodist 
Quarterly  Review."  In  18S9  he  was  elected 
bishop.  In  this  capacity  he  was  eflpeoioUy 
active  in  forwoAling  the  educational  interests 
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of  the  church,  being  one  of  the  chief  fonoders 
of  Dicbinaan  college  and  the  originator  of  a 
plan  designed  to  aid  in  the  education  of  the 
aons  of  the  olergv.  Besides  oontribnting  neaf- 
Ij  erery  origin^  article  in  the  first  two  volumei 
of  the  "Methodist  Qaarteriy  Review,"  he 
wrote  tiro  pamphlets  in  repl;  to  Bishop  White's 
"  Objectjons  against  Personal  Assurance  by 
the  Holy  Spirit;"  "The  Dirinity  of  Clirist 
vindicated  against  the  Cavils  of  Mr.  John 
Wriglit;"  "The  Defenoeof  onr  Fathers;"  and 
"  The  Ejilscopel  Controversy  Beviewed."  His 
scm  published  his  biogr^liy  with  a  collection 
of  his  writings  {8vo,  New  York,  ]B41).  II. 
Raktrt,  an  American  elergyrnan,  son  of  the 
preceding,  bom  in  Philadelphia,  Jaly  29,  1814, 
died  in  Baltimore,  Uay  16, 1618.  He  gradoated 
at  Columbia  college  in  18S1,  and  commenBed' 
the  Btaily  of  law.  In  ]8S4  he  was  called  to 
the  chitir  of  ancient  Jangoaifes  in  Dickineon 
college,  resigned  his  professorship  in  1639,  and 
entered  the  Baltimore  conference  of  the  Metlio- 
dist  Epis4WpBl  church;  but  in  1812  he  was 
recalled,  as  president  pro  t«m.,  during  the 
ohoence  of  President  Dnrbin,  npon  whose  res- 
i);nation  Dr.  Emory  was  chosen  his  successor. 
This  otflce  ho  held  until  the  close  of  liis  life. 
Besides  a  life  of  his  father,  he  wrote  a  "  His- 
tory of  the  Discipline  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
vopai  Ghorch"  <8vo.  New  York,  1818;  re- 
vised'and  brought  down  to  ISCS  by  the  Kev. 
W.  P.  Strickland),  and  an  nnfinished  ''  Analysis 
of  Butler's  Ana]<^y,"  which  was  completed  by 
the  Rev.  George  R.  Crooks  (1866). 

EHPEDOCLES,  a  Greek  pbdosopher,  bom  in 
Agrigentam,  Sicily,  fioarished  about  ttie  middle 
of  the  0th  century  B.  C.  The  son  of  a  rich 
family,  be  was  instructed  by  the  Pythagoreans, 
and  was  acriuainted  with  Parmenides  and  An- 
azagoras.  Like  his  father  Meton,  the  leader 
of  tbe  i>opnlar  party  at  Agrigentam,  he  saved 
the  republic  from  a  dangerous  oonspiraoy,  and 
refused  the  anpremc  power.  A  priest  and  a 
poet,  a  physician  and  a  philosopher,  his  con- 
temporaries esteemed  him  as  a  god ;  Plato  and 
Ariatotle  admired  him,  and  Lucretius  svig  his 
prwsBS.  It  is  said  that  be  saved  the  life  of  a 
woman  in  a  lethargy  from  which  other  phy- 
■ioians  were  powerlei«  to  revive  her;  and  that 
he  blocked  up  a  mountain  goi^  through  which 
pestilential  winds  were  driving  upon  Agrigen- 
torn,  and  at  another  time  stopped  the  raging 
of  the  plague  by  turning  two  rivers  through  a 
morass.  His  vanity  eqaalled  his  ability.  He 
appeared  in  public  only  in  the  midst  of  a  ret- 
inue of  attendants,  with  a  crown  npon  his 
heed,  sandals  of  brass  on  his  feet,  his  hair  float- 
ing over  his  shoalders,  and  a  branch  of  laurel 
in  his  hand.  He  procMmed  his  divinity  him- 
self, and  it  was  recognized  thronghont  Sicily. 
It  was  his  aim  to  affect  the  imagination  not 
less  than  tbe  reason.  In  hts  old  age  he  left 
Sicily,  not,  as  has  been  said,  to  converse  with 
the  priests  of  Egypt  and  the  magi  of  the  East, 
bnt  to  teach  philosopby  in  Greece.  He  visited 
Thnriom  and  Athens,  sojourned  in  the  Felopon- 


nesns,  and  read  a  poem  at  the  Olympic  games. 
His  List  days  were  paased  in  obscurity  in  the 
Peloponnesus.  Some  imagined  tliat  he  was 
translated  to  heaven ;  others  tlint  lie  was 
drowned  in  tbe  sen ;  that  he  fell  from  his 
chariot ;  tliat  he  was  strangled  by  his  own 
hands ;  or  tbat  he  plunged  into  the  crater  of 
Etna,  in  order  by  hiding  his  body  tu  certify  his 
divinity,  but  that  tbe  vdcano  subsequently 
beiched  forth  one  of  his  sandals.  The  works 
of  Empedocles  were  all  in  Terse,  embracing 
tragedies,  epigrams,  hymns,  and  an  cpio.  Tbe 
moat  im|>ortatit  of  them  were  two  didactic 
poems,  one  on  "  Nature,"  the  other  on  "  Puri- 
fications," treating  of  worship  and  magic,  and 
containing  his  religious  precepts.  FragmenU 
only  of  tliese  remain,  bnt  tbooc  of  the  treatise 
on  nature  are  sufGcient  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
plan  of  the  work.  It  consists  of  thi'ce  books: 
in  the  first,  after  stating  the  conditions  of  bn-  - 
man  knowledge,  he  treats  of  the  universe  in 
general,  of  the  forces  which  produce  it,  and 
the  elements  which  compose  it;  in  the  second, 
of  natural  objects,  of  plants  end  animals ;  and 
in  the  third,  of  the  gods  and  diiine  things,  and 
of  the  soul  and  its  destiny.  A  Homeric  spirit, 
OS  Aristotle  calls  liim,  he  personifies  and  deifies 
everything,  and  robes  himself  in  symbols  and 
mystery.  The  doctrine  of  Empedocles  is  de- 
veloped in  tbe  "Sophist,"  the  "Ueno,"  and 
the  "Ph»do"  of  Plato,  and  in  the  "Soul" 
and  the  "Metaphysics"  of  Aristotle.  The 
best  edition  of  his  remains  is  that  by  Karsten 
(Amsterdam,  18S8),  which  is  fuinished  with 
admirable  dissertations. 
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iptrator, 
title  bestowed  in  tbe  Roman  republic  on  chief 
commanders  of  great  armies,  oil  consuls  elect 
before  entering  upon  their  otHce,  and  often  used 
by  victorious  troops  to  hall  on  the  battle  field 
a  successrnl  general.  In  later  times  it  des- 
ignated tbe  highest  authority  in  the  state. 
Cssar,  returning  from  his  lust  campaign,  after 
tbe  victory  of  Munda  (15  B.  C),  received  it  in 
thia  sense,  bnt  died  soon  after.  Octavianns 
Augustus,  aFter  tbe  battle  of  Actium  (31  B.  C), 
assumed  this  now  regal  title  in  preference  to 
rrx,  and  Rcme  became  an  empire.  Augustas 
and  his  successors  took  in  addition  the  name 
of  Ccesar,  and  both  tbe  title  and  the  name 
{Kaiter)  were  afterward  ado;it«d  by  mon- 
orchs  of  other  states.  When  the  rule  of  the 
Roman  empire  was  divided,  the  name  Ctesar 
designated  the  adopted  assistant  of  the  em- 
peror, who  was  himself  honored  by  the  title 
of  Augustus.  These  titles  disappenred  in  the 
West  with  the  fall  of  Rome  (476),  but  con- 
tinued in  the  eastern  or  Byzantine  empire  for 
nearly  ten  eentnries  longer.  Durinp  the  cru- 
sades we  find  also  a  Niciean  and  a  Trapezun- 
tine  empire  in  the  East.  Bat  all  these  eastern 
states  were  swept  away  and  replaced  by  the 
power  of  the  Turks,  whose  saltans  never  ofB- 
oially  adopted  the  title  of  the  vanquished 
tlhristian  mcnarohs.  This  had  been  restored 
in  the  mean  while  in  tbe  West  by  Chorle- 
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magae,  who  received  the  imperial  crown  from 
the  handa  of  Leo  III.  at  Rome  os  Christmas 
daj,  800,  and  was  hailed  hj  the  people  with 
shouts  of  "Life  end  Tictory  to  Oarolus-Augns- 
ttiB,  the  God-sent,  pious,  and  great  emperor  of 
Rome,  the  bringer  of  peace."  When  the  em- 
pire of  this  great  Frankiah  monaroh  was  di- 
Tided  bj  his  graodsoDS,  the  title  of  emperor  of 
Rome  WHB  given  to  the  eldest  of  tbem,  the 
king  of  Italy,  and  his  deecendante  bore  it  until 
it  was  tftken  (9G2)  by  the  mightier  king  of 
Germany,  Otho  I.  And  now  began  a  long  se- 
ries of  expeditions  to  Italy,  ondertaken  by  the 
German  monorcha,  in  order  to  be  crowned  in 
Milan  with  the  iron  crown  of  Lombard;,  and 
in  Rome  by  the  pope  with  that  of  the  Roman 
empire ;  a  series  of  atrngglea  between  the  em- 
Perot's,  claiming  the  sovereignty  of  the  Ro- 
man world  according  tc  their  title,  and  the 
popes,  claiming  the  surne  as  saccessors  of  St. 
Peter;  between  the  worldly  and  spiritual  heads 
of  the  Christian  nationa.  German  bravery  and 
Italian  diplomacy  were  by  tarns  victorions  and 
vanqaished ;  emperors  were  humiliated,  popes 
were  stripped  of  their  dignity ;  Germany  was 
distracted  and  Italy  desolated.  The  reforma- 
tion Btraok  at  the  pope,  and  indirectly  nt  the 
empire.  The  German  klnga,  who  nsaa]ly  had 
been  elected  eielnalveiy  from  Frankish  or  Ger- 
man lionsea,  in  earlier  times  by  all,  but  later 
only  by  the  greatest  princes  of  Germany,  who 
were  hence  called  electors,  gave  up  their  Ro- 
man Imperial  pretensions,  and  were  crowned 
in  Germany  aa  emperors  of  that  country.  At 
their  coj'onation,  celebrated  in  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Augebiirg,  Ratisbon,  or  Frankfoi't,  the  empe- 
rors wei-e  obliged  to  sign  an  instrument,  called 
capitnlation,  (fontaining  the  conditions  under 
which  they  were  raised  to  their  dignity.  They 
lived  in  palatia  set  apart  for  their  use  (PfaU 
wn),  in  later  times  in  their  hereditary  domin- 
ions. The  wars  of  the  reformation  broke  the 
ancient  forms  and  inetitntions ;  the  imperial 
dignity  became  almost  hei'editary  in  the  house 
of  Austria;  the  other  German  states  were 
made  nearly  independent;  Prussia  became  a 
kingdom  under  Frederick  I. ;  and  tlje  unity  of 
Germany  was  virtually  destroyed.  The  ware 
that  followed  the  French  revolution  wrought 
still  greater  changes,  and  when  Na])oleon 
bad  assumed  the  Imperial  dignity  (1804),  and 
founded  the  Rbeniah  confederacy,  Francis  II., 
who  had  proclaimed  himself  emperor  of  Austria 
in  1804  (as  snch  Francis  I.),  in  1806  finally  re- 
nonnced  the  German  imperial  title,  and  what 
was  once  the  Roman,  now  the  German,  empire 
expired.  Its  restoration  was  during  the  revolu- 
tionary period  of  1648-'9  the  favorite  idea  of  a 
party  in  the  Frankfort  parliament;  hut  the 
refoaal  of  the  king  of  Prnssin  to  accept  the  im- 
perial crown  made  the  scheme  a  failure. — 
Several  other  monarchies  of  Europe  had  taken 
the  imperial  title.  Russia  assumed  it  under 
Peter  the  Great  (ITQl),  and  the  assumption 
was  in  time  acknowledged  by  all  the  states  of 
Europe.    The  empire  of  the  French,  founded 
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by  Kapoleon  on  the  rains  of  the  repnblio. 
perished  at  Waterloo  (181B),  bnt  was  revived 
at^r  two  revolutions  by  the  nephew  of  its 
founder  (1862),  and  was  succeeded  by  a  re- 
public, proclaimed  Sept.  4,  1870.  The  empire 
of  Germany  waa  reestablished  by  the  assump- 
tion of  the  title  of  emperor  by  King  William  of 
Prussia,  Jan.  18,  18T1.  On  the  Americsn  con- 
tinent several  empires  have  been  established, 
but  most  of  them  destroyed  by  revolutaons. 
That  of  Hezioo  under  Iturbide  (182!)  was 
ephemeral ;  under  Haiimilian  it  lasted  fttyai 
JanelS,  1864,  to  Jnneig,  1867.  That  of  Brazil 
is  governed  constitutionally.  That  of  Hnyti, 
which  waa  nominally  constitutional,  was  over- 
thrown in  January,  1869,  and  replaced  by  a 
republic.  The  Asiatic  states  of  China,  Japan, 
and  Anam,  and  the  African  Fei  and  Morocco, 
also  often  called  empires. 


and  animals,  in  which  gases  are  developed 
m  or  have  been  introduced  into  any  part  of 
the  body;  generally  restricted  to  the  dila^ta- 
tiou  of  the  cells  of  areolar  tissue  or  of  the 
longs  by  atmospheric  air.  Gaseous  colleclioDS 
In  serous  cavities,  or  in  canals  lined  with  mu- 
cous membrane,  have  received  other  names. 
Three  kinds  are  nsualiy  described,  which  may 
be  called  surgical  or  traumatic,  spontaneous,  and 
palmonory  emphysema. — Traamatic  emphyse- 
ma, though  always  subcutaneous  in  the  com- 
mencement, is  not  always  accompanied  by 
wound  of  the  skin;  it  may  occur  after  severe 
contusions  of  the  chest,  or  after  fracture  of  the 
ribs,  the  air  cells  of  the  lungs  being  raptured, 
and  In  the  latter  case  punctured  by  the  broken 
bone,  with  or  without  external  commnnlcatlon. 
In  any  of  these  conditions,  if  the  wound  of  th« 
lung  be  small,  and  especially  If  It  be  not  in  di- 
rect connection  witli  an  opening  in  the  skin, 
tiie  respired  air,  not  l^eing  able  to  pass  ont 
freely,  becomes  infiltrated  in  the  areolar  or  eel' 
lular  tlraue,  forming  asoft  and  crepitating  swell- 
ing, which  may  extend  over  a  great  part  of 
the  body;  daring  inspiration  the  air  eecapea 
into  the  covity  of  the  chest  through  the  wonnd 
in  the  lung,  and  during  expiration,  being  com- 
pressed between  the  lung  and  the  thoracic  walla, 
it  Is  forced  into  the  suhcutaneoas  cello,  the 
amount  tending  to  increase  at  each  perform- 
ance of  the  respiratory  act.  Emphysema  may 
arise  from  any  portion  of  the  air  passages,  and 
frequently  is  seen  accompanying  wounds  of  the 
larynx  and  trachea ;  if  the  external  wonnd  be 
extensive,  and  the  opening  in  the  long  or  tra- 
chea small,  this  complication  Is  not  likely  to 
occur.  The  ordinary  symptoms  are  painfbl 
constriction  of  the  chest  at  the  iojared  part, 
and  difllcnlty  of  breathing,  which  may  became 
almost  Insupportable,  and  even  prodnce  death 
by  suffocation.  The  swelling  of  emphysema 
may  he  distinguished  fh)m  efibsions  of  fluids 
under  the  skin  by  its  crepitation  and  elasticity, 
hy  its  not  pitting  on  pressure  of  the  finger,  and 
by  the  absence  of  redness,  pain,  and  weight. 
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After  distending  the  oellnlar  tiasae  under  the 
akin,  the  air  may  penetrate  between  the  mus- 
cles, along  macons  oanals,  vesaela,  and  nerves, 
to  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  organism.  The 
treatment  ooiuists  in  letting  out  the  confined 
air  by  minnte  punctares  with  a  lancet,  and  pre- 
Tenting  its  reaccumulation  bj  proper  bandages, 
and  in  cases  of  extreme  oppression  by  paracen- 
tesis or  incision  of  the  tboracio  walla ;  the  care 
ma/  be  hastened  by  antiphlogistic  messnrea, 
and  bj  stimulating  applications  and  frictions. 
In  Europe  it  is  not  uncommon  for  persons  de- 
siroua  of  securing  immnnity  from  military  ser- 
vice, and  for  purposes  of  mendicancy  and  deoep- 
tion,  to  inflate  with  air  varionB  parta  of  the 
surface  of  the  body,  pretending  that  their  con- 
dition is  the  result  of  chronio  or  congenital 
diseases;  the  treatment  in  these  cases  consists 
in  scarifications,  bandages,  and  tonic  frictions. 
Bpontanaous  emphysema  may  occur  after  ei- 
posnre  to  great  cold,  in  certain  cases  of  inter- 
nal poisoning  and  of  poisonous  bites,  after  co- 
pioos  bleedings  and  various  severe  accidents, 
and  in  debilitated  conditions  accompanied  by 
gangrene.  The  treatment  for  tliis  ia  the  same 
aa  for  the  preceding,  variety. — Pnlmonary  em- 
physema may  he  either  vesicular  or  interlob- 
ular. In  the  first  the  vesicles  ore  enlarged, 
ruptured,  and  united,  and  the  lung,  when  the 
chest  is  opened,  may  bo  ao  distended,  more 
especially  the  upper  lohes,  as  to  protrude  from 
its  cavity ;  triien  only  one  side  is  afflicted  it 
presses  upon  and  displaces  the  heart  and  the 
other  lung ;  such  diseased  portions  are  strongly 
crepitant,  part  with  their  contained  air  with 
difficulty,  and  float  very  lightly  on  water.  In 
interlohnlar  emphysema  the  distended  vesicles 
assume  an  irregular  form,  sometimes  of  oonaid- 
erabla  size,  and  are  situated  jnst  nnder  the 

K'  inra.;  and  the  emphysematous  swelling  may 
made  by  pressure  to  move  under  the  serons 
covering  as  far  as  the  next  lobular  division  of 
the  organ.  Sometimes  the  enlarged  vesicles 
are  not  in  the  subserous  tissue,  but  in  the  tissue 
separating  the  lobules,  between  which  they 
may  descend  to  a  conwderahle  depth.  These 
varieties  are  usually  combined,  their  symptoms 
are  the  same,  and  the  latter  is  generally  con- 
sidered the  consequence  of  the  former,  the  dis- 
tention and  rapture  of  the  vesicles  proceeding 
to  a  greater  eiteut,  Laenneo  and  Piorry  main- 
tained that  pulmonary  catarrh  was  one  of  the 
principal  causes  of  the  dilatation  of  the  vesicles, 
which,  unable  to  free  themselves  from  the  vis- 
cid mucus  without  great  effort,  of  necessity 
became  enlarged.  Louis  seems  to  consider  that 
some  power  of  active  dilatation  is  brought  into 
play.  Admitting  the  connection  between  em- 
phyeeraa  and  obstructed  bronchi,  with  the  flrst 
named  anthors,  there  iano  neoesdty  for  mailing 
the  former  a  direct  conseqnenoe  of  the  latter ; 
measured  by  a  pressure  gauge,  the  forced  expi- 
ratory act  has  been  found  one  third  more  pow- 
erful than  the  act  of  forced  inspiration;  as  Dr. 
W.  T.  Gairdner  has  well  observed  (in  hia  work 
on  bronchitis),  whenever  visoid  obatmotiona 


are  to  be  removed  froni  the  a  , 
oir  is  gradually  expelled  from  the  affected  part 
of  the  Jung  by  expiration,  and  they  become  col- 
lapsed in  proportion  to  the  obstruction.  £m- 
phjaetna  is  the  direct  oppo«te  of  bronchial  col- 
lapse, and  its  indirect  consequence ;  beoanse^ 
whenever  a  part  of  the  lung  is  obstructed  or 
collapsed  from  bronchitis  or  any  other  canse, 
the  air  during  inspiration  must  rush  with  great- 
er force  and  Tolnme  into  the  portions  still  freely 
open.  Bronchitic  accumulation  and  collapse 
are  most  common  at  the  posterior  and  lower 
part  of  the  lungs,  and  emphysema  on  the  free 
anterior  borders;  the  emphysematous  portions 
are  easily  inflated  from  the  bronchi,  while  the 
collapsed  parts  are  not.  Emphysema  is,  there- 
fore, essentially  a  mechanical  lesion  from  disten- 
tion of  the  air  cells,  in  proportion  to  which  Uie 
flow  of  blood  through  the  ultimate  capillaries 
of  the  lungs  is  arrested,  oauung  absorption 
of  their  walls,  and  tension  and  obliteration  of 
their  vessels.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  E.  A.  Groui, 
with  congenital  fissure  of  the  atemnm,  in  the 
course  of  prolonged  forced  expiration,  the  chest 
and  abdomen  become  smaller,  the  veins  at  the 
root  of  the  neck  swollen,  the  upper  intercostal 
spaces  convex,  and  the  fissure  assumed  its  great- 
est  width ;  and  above  the  pulsatile  cardiac  tu- 
mor was  a  protrnding  mass  which  percus^on 
showed  to  be  the  anterior  portion  of  the  upper 
lobe  of  the  right  lung.  This  con  throw  little 
light  on  the  ordinary  causes  of  emphysema, 
though  the  cells  are  doubtless  dilated,  because 
the  protrusion  is  evidently  due  not  ao  much  to 
the  obstructed  passage  of  air  or  blood  as  to 
active  muscular  efibrt,  and  to  the  raising  of  the 
whole  thoracic  contenta  by  the  diaphragm  and 
abdominal  muscles  in  a  cavity  whose  bonywall 
is  delioient  in  front,  where  of  course  the  free 
portion  of  the  Inng  would  protrude.  Emphy- 
sema has  been  traced  to  compression  of  the 
bronchi  by  tumors;  to  the  great  respiratory 
efibrta  required  in  playing  on  certain  wind  in- 
struments, showing  the  connection  between  this 
disease  and  forced  expiration,  and  as  partly 
exemplified  in  the  above  case  of  Mr.  Groux ; 
the  disposition  to  this  disease  has  also  been 
considered  hereditary,  and  doubtioss  many 
cases  of  so-called  hereditary  phthisic  or  asthma 
are  due  to  the  vesicular  dilatation  consequent 
on  spasmodic  bronchial  contractlona.  It  is 
found  in  both  sexes,  at  all  ages,  and  in  all  con- 
stitutions; once  developed,  it  remiuns  during 
life,  sometimes  stationary,  but  generally  in- 
creasing, with  irregular  intervals  of  ease;  the 
dyspuffia  is  sometimes  such  that  the  patient  is 
obliged  to  sic  up  in  order  to  breathe;  slight 
causes,  as  a  catarrh,  exposure  to  irritating  gas- 
es or  dust,  or  vivid  emotions,  are  anfScient  to 
bring  on  an  attack.  Examination  of  the  chest 
will  show  an  enlai^ment  of  the  affected  aide 
at  the  upper  region  of  the  ribs  and  intercostal 
spaces.  On  percnsfflon  the  chest  is  very  sono- 
rous, and  the  respiratArj  sounds  feeble,  with 
raiea  sonorous,  dry,  or  humid,  according  to  the 
accompanying  catarrhal  condition,    uid   the 
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presence  or  absence  of  cough.  It  is  &  veiy 
eointD on  disease,  generally  clironic  in  its  nature, 
but  sometimes  at^ute  and  speedilj  fatal.  It 
may  be  known  by  the  occurrence  of  dyspncsa, 
nitbout  palpitations,  disease  of  the  heart,  cede- 
ma,  or  lever,  and  often  witliont  any  signs  of 
patarrli.  The  princijiles  of  treatment  are  to 
guard  against  pulmonary  congestion  by  proper 
depletives,  to  diminish  the  frennencj  of  respirn- 
tiun  by  opium  and  other  sedatires,  to  strength- 
en the  weakened  system  by  tonics,  to  relieve 
the  obstrticted  bronclii  by  emetics  and  expec- 
torants, and  to  avoid  all  the  exciting  cansei  of 
catarrh  and  bronchitis,  the  most  freqnent  ori- 
ginators and  aggravBtors  of  the  disease. 

EMPOLl,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  and 
16  ra.  8.  W.  of  the  city  of  Florence,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Amo;  pop.  about  6,500.  It  h  sit- 
uated in  a  fertile  valley,  and  is  surronnded 
by  walls  flanked  with  towers.  The  collegiate 
church,  built  at  the  close  of  the  lUh  century, 
contains  fine  statnary  and  excellent  pictarea, 
including  Giotto's  "  St.  Lucia  in  the  Cavern." 
The  aijjoining  baptistery  and  the  Ban  Btefeno 
and  Santa  Croee  churches  contain  likewise  sev- 
eral notable  paintings.  The  principal  mannfao- 
tares  are  cotton,  leather,  glass,  beaver  hats, 
earthern  vases,  and  the  so-called  Tuscan  straw 
bonnets,  the  straw  being  a  local  product. 

EUS,  a  river  of  N.  W.  Prnssia,  rising  in  the 
province  of  Westphalia,  near  the  9.  E.  eitrem- 
ity  of  the  Teutoburg  forest,  on  the  confines 
of  Lippe-Detmold.  It  flows  first  8.  W.  and 
then  N.  W.  through  Westphalia,  and  finally 
N.  through  Hanover,  until  it  empties  throufrji 
the  Dollart  estuary  into  the  North  sea  near  tlie 
town  of  Emden  and  the  bonndary  of  Holland, 
Length  of  course,  about  SOO  m.  It  is  navigable 
for  vessels  of  200  tons  to  a  distance  of  about  14 
m.  from  its  month ;  for  small  vessels  as  far  as  the 
.  town  of  Rheine,  about  76  m.  from  tlie  sea.  and 
a  few  miles  8.  of  the  Hanoverian  boundary. 
Its  chief  affluents  are  the  Hopster-Aa,  Haase, 
and  Leda  on  the  right,  and  the  Werse  on  the 
loft  The  Ems  enters  the  estuary  of  Dollart  by 
four  streams,  or  "gats,"  separated  by  islands, 
the  chief  of  which  is  that  of  Borknm. 

E3IS,  a  market  town  and  watering  place  of 
Prussia,  province  of  Hesse- Nassan,  in  the  valley 
of  the  Lahn,  7  m.  8.  E.  of  Coblente;  pop.  in 
1871,  e,488.  It  is  one  of  the  most  famous  re- 
sorts of  Germany,  its  waters  being  used  with 
great  effect,  especially  af^inst  chronic  nervous 
diseases,  both  for  bathing  and  drinking.  On 
July  18,  1870,  the  famous  interview  between 
King  TVilliam  of  Prussia  and  the  French  am- 
l>a»8ador  Bencdetti  took  ploce  here,  which  wai 
followed  by  the  declaration  of  war  by  France. 

ENSER,  BhrMyau,  a  German  theologian, 
born  in  Ulm.  March  2S,  1477,  died  Nov.  8, 162T. 
In  1503  he  became  professor  at  the  university 
of  Erfurt,  and  in  ISOi  established  himself  at 
Leipsic,  where  he  lectured  at  the  university, 
and  in  the  year  following  Duke  George  of 
Sasony  made  him  his  secretary.  With  Luther 
and  the  theolopansof  Wittenberg  generally  he 


Eicn 

was  on  good  terms  until  the  disputation  of 

Leipsic  in  1G19,  from  which  time  be  made,  in 
union  with  Dr.  Eck,  incessant  endeavors  to  op- 
pose the  increasing  influence  of  Luther  and  the 
Ijrogre^s  of  Protestantism.  He  attacked  the 
German  translation  of  the  Bible  by  Luther  aa 
erroneous,  whereupon  it  was  forbidden  in  ducal 
Saiony  by  Duke  George.  Eraser  then  himself 
published  a  German  transtation  of  the  New 
Testament,  made  from  the  Vulgate  (Dresdeo, 
1527).     He  also  wrote  Vita  S.  Bennonu. 

ENt  (dromaivi  Nota  Bollandia,  Latham),  a 
bird  closely  allied  to  the  cassowary,  a  native  of 
Australia  and  the  aijjacent  islands.  The  emu 
differs  from  the  cassowary  in  its  broader  bill, 
in  its  head  covered  with  feathers  above,  and 
in  its  smaller  and  more  obtuse  claws;  as  in  the 
latter,  the  cheeks  and  sides  of  the  neck  are 
naked,  the  legs  long  and  robust  and  protected 
by  strong  scales,  and  the  wings  and  tail  Dot 


Emu  (DiDDwIdt  None  UoUudlB). 

apparent;  the  middle  toe  is  the  longest,  the  in- 
ner the  shortest.  This  bird  was  named  emu  by 
the  English  colonists,  who  confounded  it  with 
the  cassowary  or  emn  of  the  Moluccas;  to  dis- 
tinguish them,  ornithologists  call  the  present 
bird  the  New  Holland  emn.  There  is  only  one 
species  of  the  genus,  living  in  the  eucalyptus 
and  casnarina  forests  in  the  Australian  islands. 
Its  length  is  about  7  ft. ;  its  plumage  is  thick, 
and  of  a  brownish  color.  The  feathers  are  re- 
markable fVom  their  two  central  stems  being 
united  at  the  base,  bearing  simple  barbs,  and 
sometimes  very  short  barbules.  The  form  is 
thick  and  heavy,  the  hack  arched,  the  denuded 
neck  of  a  violet  color,  and  the  feathers  on  the 
head  are  few,  simple,  and  hair-like.  The  emu 
presents  the  closest  analogy  to  the  ostrich  in  its 
anatomical  structure ;  a  wide  membronons  sac 
is  formed  below  the  crop  by  a  dilatation  of  the 
cesophagoa  which  ends  in  a  slightly  developed 
gizKard;  the  intestinal  canal  is  about  16  ft. 
long ;  the  windpipe  is  very  long,  and  at  its  G!d 
ring  opens  into  an  immense  muscular  sac,  whose 
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nae  is  not  well  ascertuned ;  Aocordlng  to  Wag- 
ner, the  bouea  of  tlie  wrist  ue  wanting  in  this 
bird.  The  nfttive*  of  New  South  Wales  coll 
the  ema  paremiang.  It  la  timid,  raos  with 
great  rapidity,  and  is  very  rarely  taken ;  it  wu 
ODce  eommoQ  in  the  neighborhood  of  Sydney, 
but  oiTilimtioD  has  driven  it  beyond  the  Blae 
IDonntaina.  It  prefers  open  Bhrabby  places 
and  sandy  plaina;  When  pnraoed  it  takes  readi- 
ly to  the  water,  and  swims  with  its  bodymost- 
Ij  submersed.  It  feeds  on  fruits,  berries,  roots, 
and  variotia  herbs.  The  female  lays  six  or  seven 
eggs,  in  a  slight  hollow  scratched  in  the  earth ; 
the  male  hatches  the  eggs,  and  takea  care  of 
th«  brood  until  they  can  provide  for  themselves; 
the  young  are  grayish  with  four  bands  of  blight 
red.  The  flefh  is  eaten  by  the  natives,  and  is 
Bud  to  have  the  taste  of  beef. 

ENIUOSAUKIIMS  (Or.  iviSuof,  marine,  and 
aaiipofy  a  lizard),  an  order  of  fosdl  marine  rep- 
tiles, found  ID  the  liassic,  trioasic,  ond  oreta- 
eeooB  epochs.  They  unite  characters  which 
appear  at  first  sight  incompatible,  having  tho 
vertebra  of  fishes,  the  teeth  of  crocodilions, 
the  body  of  lizards,  the  paddles  of  cetaceans  or 
marine  turtles,  and  some  have  a  long  snake-like 
neck.  Many  of  these  aquatic  saurians  attained 
a  large  size,  and  from  tlieir  voracity  must  have 
been  the  terror  of  the  waters  of  the  seoon- 
dary  epoch,  after  the  disappearanoe  of  the 
great  sanroid  fishes  of  thecarboniferout  period. 
Pictet  considers  them  as  coming  nearest  to  the 
sanrians,  though  so  different  from  any  existiug 
types  OS  to  require  the  establiahment  of  a  new 
order,  whose  principal  characters  are  bicon- 
cave vertehne,  wider  than  long,  with  lamina 
feebly  united  to  the  bodies ;  conical  teeth,  with- 
out cavity  at  their  base,  implanted  in  short 
deep-seated  alveoli;  and  four  short,  flstteued 
limbs,  whose  fingers  are  formed  by  discoidal 
bones  disposed  like  those  of  cetaceans.  Tbey 
have  been  divided  into  two  groups,  whose 
characters  correspond  also  to  their  geolc^ical 
position.  The  icbthyosanriana  (including  the 
iehthyotavru*  and  pUtioiaurui)  have  well  de- 
veloped crania,  with  small  fossa  and  oavities; 
these  have  been  found  in  the  Jnrassic  and  creta- 
ceousstrato.  Theothergroup,  thesimoeanrians 
(including  nothotauria,  timotaimu.  &i.),  have 
the  cranium  with  very  large  temporal .  fosses 
and  orbital  and  nasal  cavities;  they  are  found 
only  in  the  triossic  strata.  The  first  two  gen- 
era are  the  best  known,  and  the  most  common 
in  the  strata  of  Sngland  and  Germany ;  the 
ickthyoiaiinu  most  have  attained  a  leogth  of 
25  ft.,  and  the  pUtiotauru*  of  more  than  13, 
and  both  presented  forma  mostnulike  those  of 
any  eiisting  animals,  thongh  admirably  adapt- 
ed to  the  circumstances  in  which  tliey  lived. 
(See  lonTHTOSADKUs,  and  Pluiosacbub.) 

ENJUIEUJNG,  the  art  of  applying  a  coating 
of  vitreous  auhstance  called  enamel  to  a  sur- 
face of  glass  or  of  metal,  and  causing  it  to  ad- 
here by  fusion.  In  its  homeliest  application  it 
is  a  sort  of  glazing,  and  as  applied  by  modern 
methods  to  ornament  and  protect  surfaces  of 
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oatt  or  wronght  iron,  it  may  be  considered 
simply  a  process  of  japanning.  The  facility 
with  which  colors  might  be  introduced  in 
vitreoQs  compounds  or  applied  to  them,  and 
become  6ied  by  a  subsequent  fusion  or  baking, 
made  the  art  in  early  times  exceedingly  popu- 
lar, and  in  the  middle  ages  it  attained  a  higher 
rank  even  than  it  now  holds,  as  one  of  the  fine 
arts.  The  ancient  Persians  and  Arabians  ap- 
pear to  have  practised  it  upon  eartlianware 
and  porcelain  ;  and  the  mode  of  coloring  tliia 
ware  at  the  present  day  is  properly  a  process 
of  enamelling.  Articles  of  pottery  enamelled 
in  colors  are  found  among  the  ruins  of  ancient 
Thebes,  and  in  msny  of  the  oities  of  Egypt  are 
buildings  constructed  of  enamelled  bricks  taken 
from  the  ruins  of  older  cities.  Wilkinsiin  says; 
"It  hoe  been  questioned  if  the  Egyptians  un- 
derstood tho  art  of  enamelling  upon  gold  or 
silver,  but  we  might  infer  it  from  an  expres- 
sion of  Pliny,  who  says,  '  The  Egyptians  paint 
their  ulvar  vases,  representing  Anubis  Dp<»i 
them,  the  silver  being  painted  ond  not  en- 
graved;' and  M.  Dubou  had  in  his  possesion 
a  specimen  of  Egyptian  enamel."  From  the 
Egyptians  the  art  is  snpposed  to  have  passed 
to  tne  Greeks,  and  afterward  to  tho  Bomans. 
llrongniart,  however,  in  his  Traiti  da  aril  ei- 
ramiguM,  traces  its  introduction  into  Italy  from 
the  Balearic  isles  by  the  Spaniards,  who  de- 
rived the  art  from  the  Arabs.  The  Romans  in- 
troduced it  into  Great  Britain,  as  appears  from 
various  eQBmelted  trinkets  that  have  been  dug 
op  there  with  other  vestiges  of  the  Roman  aon- 
qnerors.  That  the  Saxons  procljsed  the  art  ap- 
pears from  on  enamelled  jewel  found  In  Som- 
eraetsliire,  and  preserved  at  Oxford,  which  ac- 
cording to  ita  inscription  was  mode  by  direc- 
tion of  the  great  Alfred.  The  gold  cup  given 
by  King  John  to  the  corporation  of  Lynn  in 
Norfolk  shows,  by  the  colored  enamelled  dressea 
of  the  figures  with  which  it  Is  embeHisbed,  that 
the  Nonnans  also  practised  the  art.  Among 
the  Gauls  enamelling  upon  metallic  surfaces  is 
understood  to  have  been  in  use  in  the  Sd  cen- 
tury. As  practised  upon  earthenware  in  the 
style  called  by  the  FreDoh/ai«nM  commune  ov 
imaiilie,  and  by  the  Italians  m^olica  ware,  it 
was  carried  to  great  perfection  in  the  IGth  cen- 
tury at  Castel  Durante  and  at  Florence  bj  the 
brothers  Fontana  d'Drbino.  Other  Italian 
oities  adopted  the  art,  and  Faenza  became  fa- 
mous for  the  works  of  Guido  Selvaggio.  The 
high  style  of  art  attained  hardly  outlived  the 
artists  who  perfected  it,  and  from  ISSO  it 
gradnally  deteriorated.  Bernard  Palissy,  by 
practice  of  25  years  directed  to  the  production 
of  a  cup  like  one  of  great  beauty  shown  to 
him,  snugfat  to  introduce  the  art  in  France, 
and  his  works  became  very  famous,  but  his 
method  died  with  him.  His  productions  were 
interesting  from  being  true  copies  of  natural 
objects,  in  relief,  and  colored  with  exact  faith- 
fulness. Of  late  years  the  art  has  been  revived 
in  France,  chiefly  through  the  skill  of  firon- 
gniart ;  and  in  Beriin  also  beautiful  work  of  tbo 
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kind  has  been  eieeated  bj  Fdlner. — Paintinfr 
in  enamel,  as  praotiaed  apon  pUtes  of  gold  and 
copper,  can  bardly  be  regarded  as  applied  to 
works  of  high  art  nntil  tbe  ITth  century.  Jean 
Toatin,  a  goldsmith  at  Ch&teHudan,  appears 
about  the  7 eoi'  1630  to  bave  first  made  enamels 
of  fine  opaqne  colors,  and  applied  tham  to  por- 
trmts  and  historical  sulyects.  Other  artists 
profited  b7  his  instructions,  end  several  minia- 
tore  painters  attained  great  distinotion  in  this 
branch.  The  art  afterward  fell  into  disuse, 
and  was  only  applied  to  ornamenting  natch 
oases  and  rings.  In  the  earlj  part  of  tiie  pres- 
ent century  it  reappeared  in  some  fine  por- 
truts  by  Augustin,  and  various  French  and 
English  artiGts  have  «nce  executed  maoj  por- 
traits in  this  style,  distinguished  for  the  bril- 
liancy of  their  colors,  and  the  more  valuable 
for  their  permanence.  A  piece  of  five  inches 
in  it8  longest  dimensions  was  eonsidered  the 
largest  that  could  be  undertaken  with  safety ; 
for  with  the  increase  of  size  the  liability  of 
injury  to  the  enamel  by  cracking,  and  to  the 
plate  by  swelling  and  blistering  in  the  several 

Erocesaea  of  baking,  rapidly  increased  ;  but  by 
aoking  the  metallic  plate  with  one  of  porcelain, 
the  work  is  now  executed  in  pieces  even  16 
inches  long  by  nearly  as  great  a  breadth.  The 
process  is  usually  conducted  as  follows ;  Tite 
plate  is  coated  on  both  sides  with  white  enam- 
el, and  on  this  the  design  is  lightly  sketched 
with  a  pencil.  The  colors,  finely  ground  and 
mixed  with  oU  of  spike,  are  then  laid  on  as 
in  miniature  painting.  By  gentle  heat  the 
oil  is  evaporated,  and  in  an  enameller's  fire 
the  plate  is  next  made  red-hot  to  incorporate 
the  colors  with  the  enamel.  The  painting 
may  then  be  retoaohed,  and  the  colors  again 
be  bnrned  in,  and  this  may  be  repeated  several 
times.  But  the  greatest  accnracy  in  the  first 
drawing  and  coloring  is  essential  for  a  perfect 
picture.  In  this  department  may  be  con- 
sulted the  work  of  Count  de  I^borde,  Notice 
dti  Smavx  txpcti*  dan*  U«  galerUi  du  Ltniwe. 
— In  the  ordinary  processes  of  enamelling,  the 
enamels  used  for  the  ground  are  opaque,  and 
mast  bear  a  higher  degree  of  heat  without 
ftising  than  the  colored  enamels,  which  are 
afterward  melted  into  them.  They  are  made 
after  a  great  variety  of  recipes,  according  to 
their  uses.  All  those  designed  for  metallic 
surfaces  have  a  transparent  base,  which  is 
rendered  opaqne  by  the  substitution  of  com- 
bined oxide  of  lead  and  oxide  of  tin,  in  the 
place  of  the  oxide  of  lend  used  as  one  of  its 
ingredients.  Five  difi^rent  mixtures  of  the 
two  oxides  are  in  use,  the  proportions  varying 
from  81  parts  of  lead  and  1  of  tin  to  T  parts 
of  lead  and  1  of  tin.  The  two  metnls  ore 
melted  together,  and  the  combined  oxide  is 
removed  oa  faat  oa  it  appears  upon  the  surface. 
When  the  oxidation  is  as  thoroughly  effected  as 
practicable,  the  product  is  well  wasiied  to  re- 
move any  particles  of  metal  that  may  have 
escaped  oxidation,  as  these  would  greatly  im- 
pur  ihe  quality  of  the  enamel ;  for  the  same 


reason  it  is  essential  that  the  metals  th«mMlT«a 
should  be  absolutely  pore.  One  or  other  of 
the  mixtures  of  oxides  obtained  b;  the  method 
described  is  next  melted  with  proper  qnan- 
tities  of  silica,  saltpetre,  and  a  little  borax; 
the  last  gives  greater  fusibility  as  its  propor- 
tion is  increased,  and  no  more  is  used  when 
the  enamel  is  to  be  ap^ied  npon  copper  or 
silver  tlian  upon  gold.  The  plates  are  some- 
times chemically  acted  on  by  the  enamel,  and 
if  the  gold  of  tbe  gold  plates  is  alloyed  with 
too  much  copper,  the  appearance  of  the  en- 
amel is  ipjnred.  An  excellent  enamel  is  pre- 
[wred  by  mixing  80  parts  of  saltpetre,  M)  of 
silion,  and  260  of  liuiarge ;  after  Aision  it  is 
white,  and  may  be  nsed  in  taking  photographs 
without  collodion — gnm,  honey,  and  bichro- 
mate of  potash  being  nsed  instead.  For  ma- 
king colored  enamds,  either  the  opaqne  or 
transparent  enamel  serves  as  a  base,  and  with 
it  is  melted  a  suitable  proportion  of  some  me- 
tallio  oxide  as  a  coloring  matter;  for  a  bine 
enamel,  the  opaijue  is  used  with  oxide  of  co- 
balt; for  a  green,  oxide  of  chrunium,  or  bi- 
noxide  of  copper;  for  a  violet,  peroxide  of 
manganese;  for  a  yellow,  chloride  of  silver; 
for  a  pnrple,  purple  of  Cassins ;  and  for  a  black, 
the  transparent  enamel  Is  used  with  mixed 
oxides  of  copper,  cobalt,  and  manganese.  The 
different  enamels,  being  prepared  beforehand, 
are  crushed  to  powder  when  wanted  for  use, 
and  then  kept  at  hand  nnder  water  in  Teasels 
well  covered  to  protect  them  from  all  im- 
purities. The  metallic  surfaces  to  be  coated 
are  cleaned  by  boiling  in  an  alkaline  solutioa, 
and  are  then  washed  with  pnre  water.  The 
copper  alloy  in  gold  may  be  dissolved  from 
the  surface  by  boiling  in  a  strong  solation  of 
40  porta  of  saltpetre,  2G  of  alum,  and  SB  of  com- 
mon salt — In  the  manufacture  of  enamelled 
earthenware,  the  white  enamel  is  prepsred 
by  melting  100  lbs.  of  lead  with  IS  to  50  lbs. 
of  tin,  and  adding  to  the  oxides  thus  obtained 
the  same  weight  of  quarts  sand,  and  about  BO 
lbs.  of  common  salt  The  whole  being  well 
rubbed  together  is  melted ;  and  though  itmsy 
appear  dark,  it  becomes  white  when  rednced 
to  powder  and  baked  npon  the  utensils.  The 
proportions  of  the  materials  employed  are 
very  variable,  and  other  in^edients  are  often 
introduced,  particularly  oxide  of  manganese, 
the  efiect  of  which  in  small  quantity  is  to  yield 
its  oxygen  to  any  carbonaceous  impurities  tbit 
may  he  present,  and  remore  these  in  the  form 
of  carbonic  acid.  The  colored  enamels  are 
applied  by  painting  thetn  when  finely  gronnd, 
and  mixed  with  some  vegetable  oil,  upon  the 
white  enamel,  either  before  or  after  this  bas 
been  once  heated,  and  then  baking  them  in. 
The  ovens  for  metallic  articles  are  muffles 
made  to  slide  closely  into  the  furnace,  and  for- 
niahed  with  a  small  aperture  through  which 
the  progress  of  the  operation  may  be  observed, 
— The  enamelling  of  cast-iron  cooking  ntenrils 
was  practised  at  the  close  of  the  last  centnry, 
and  a  number  of  diSenat  miztoree  have  aino* 
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boen  in  use.  The  nae  of  lead  nmtA  be  care- 
tally  avoided  Id  articles  of  thia  kind.  VesselB 
of  wroaght  iron  are  alio  treated  hj  the  same 
prooeas;  and  iron  pipe  fof  conveying  water  is 
advaDtageoualy  proteat«d  by  a  clean  ulicioas 
entune!  not  liable  to  affect  tiie  parity  of  tbe 
water.^Tho  procesa  employed  for  many  years 
by  the  Messrs.  Clarke  of  England  conmsted  in 
the  use  of  tbe  following  oomposition  and 
method:  100  lbs.  of  calcined  ground  flints 
and  SO  lbs.  of  borax  oaloined  and  finely  groond, 
to  be  mixed,  fused,  and  gradually  cooled.  Of 
this,  40  lbs.  are  mixed  with  S  lbs.  of  potters' 
clay,  and  gronnd  in  water  to  a  pasty  mass. 
The  vessel,  first  thoroughly  cleaned,  is  lined 
irltli  a  coating  of  this  alraut  one  sixth  of  an 
incb  thick,  and  left  for  it  to  harden  in  a  warm 
room.  A  new  coating  is  next  added,  pre- 
pared from  126  lbs.  of  white  glass  without 
le«d,  2S  lbs.  of  borax,  30  lbs.  of  soda  in  crys- 
tals which  have  been  pulverized  and  fiised  to- 
gether, ground,  cooled  in  water,  and  dried. 
To  45  lbs.  of  this  1  lb.  of  soda  is  added,  the 
whole  raised  in  hot  water,  dried  and  ponnded. 
A  portion  of  it  is  sifted  over  the  other  coating 
while  it  is  still  moist,  and  dried  in  a  stove  at 
the  temperature  of  boiling  water.  The  vensel 
is  then  heated  in  a  stove  or  mnffle  till  the  glaze 
fuses.  It  Is  taken  ont,  more  glaze  powder  is 
dusted  on  the  glaze  already  in  fnsion,  and  it  is 
again  subjected  to  heat.  The  PolyUehnUehei 
CentraVilntt  for  1873  recommends  the  follow- 
ing enamel  for  copper  cooking  vessels:  '12 
parts  of  white  floor  spar,  IS  of  gypsnnt,  and 
1  of  borax,  finely  powdered,  and  foaed  in  a 
cmcible;  when  cold  the  mass  is  again  pulver- 
ized, and  made  Into  ft  paste  with  water,  laid 
upon  the  metal,  and  fused.  Small  articles  of 
enamel,  as  little  toys  imitating  tbe  figures  of 
birds,  &<!.,  and  also  Brtiflcial  eyes,  are  made 
by  melting  with  the  table  blowpipe  rods  or 
tnbes  of  enamel  prepared  for  this  purpose,  and 
shaping  them  by  hand,  just  as  theglass  blower 
works  with  tnbes  and  rods  of  glass. — Bnamel- 
liog  of  slates  to  imitate  marble  and  malachite 
was  introdnced  in  London  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Mag- 
nns.  The  art  was  first  practised  in  the  United 
BtateA  at  Boston,  and  slates  from  Wales  were 
imported  for  this  purpose.  Sahseruently  tbe 
slates  of  the  Lehign  river  were  applied  to  this 
nsB  in  Lehigh  co..  Fa.,  and  were  also  sent  to 
Philadelphia  to  be  there  enamelled.  In  Ver- 
mont the  business  is  now  carried  on  at  West 
CsitletoD,  where  are  eitenwve  quarries  of 
elate,  and  pn  establish medt  of  the  same  kind 
is  in  operation  in  New  York.  A  great  variety 
of  useful  articles  are  produced,  among  which 
the  most  important  are  billiard  tables,  mantels, 
tubs  for  bathing,  ginks,  &c.  The  slates  are 
sawed  to  proper  shape,  planed  to'  uniform 
tliiokness,  sod  robbed  smooth  with  polishing 
stones.  The  ground  color  adapted  to  the  mar- 
ble it  is  designed  to  imitate  is  then  laid  on, 
and  after  this  the  variegated  colors.  The  slab 
is  then  placed  in  an  oven  heated  to  300°,  and 
allowed  to  remain  over  night    In  the  morning 
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after  cooUng  it  receives  a  coat  of  vamith,  and 
is  returned  to  the  oven  till  the  next  day.  Other 
heatings  and  vamishings  alternately  succeed, 
with  rubbing  with  pumice  stone;  and  a  final 
polishing  with  pumice  stone,  rotten  stone,  and 
the  band  completes  the  process. 

EHC1IM1C  (Gr.  iv,  in, '  aJid  mniffruaft,  hnm- 
ing),  B  t«rm  implied  to  tbe  method  of  fixing 
colors  npon  objects  by  bnrning  them  in.  En- 
amelling in  colors  is  an  encaustic  process.  The 
word  is  most  commonly  used  in  its  application 
to  an  ancient  method  of  painting,  in  which  wax 
was  employed  with  the  colors,  and  a  coating  of 
tbe  same  material  was  finally  applied  to  the  pic- 
ture tA  preserve  it  from  tbe  action  of  tbe  atmo- 
sphere and  light.  In  modern  use  a  peculiar 
kind  of  tiles  are  called  enoaastic;  and  by  the 
French  the  same  epithet  is  applied  to  prepara- 
tions of  wax  nsed  for  polishing  and  protectii^ 
the  snrface  of  wood.  The  little  that  is  known 
of  the  ancient  art  of  enoaustio  painting  is  ds- 
rived  from  tbe  mentjon  made  of  it  by  Pliny 
("  Natural  History,"  lib.  iiiv,  oh.  xi.),  Mar- 
cianns  (lib.  xvii,),  and  Julius  Paulus  (lib.  viL 
et  leq.).  U.  Baohelier,  author  of  a  treatise  D« 
'  PhuHoire  et  dv  tecret  da  la  peintttTii  en  Bvrt, 

£'  rodnoed  a  picture  in  wax  in  1749.  In  1629 
[.  de  Montebert,   in  bis    TraiU   de   tovi  let 


nounced  that  he  bad  perfectly  succeeded  with 
the  method  given  by  Hontabert.  The  ancient 
methods  appear  tj)  have  consisted  in  the  use 
of  wax  crayons,  in  which  the  colors  were  em-  ■ 
bodied,  and  which  were  nsed  npon  a  heated 
surface,  tbe  outline  of  the  pioture  having  been 
first  traced.  The  whole  was  afterword  cov- 
ered with  a  varnish  of  wax  melted  in  and  pol- 
ished. The  method  of  Oonnt  Caylns  consisted 
of  rubbing  and  melting  wax  into  the  canvas  or 
panel,  then  coating  the  sortW^e  with  Spanish 
white,  and  painting  upon  this  with  water  col- 
ors. By  warming  tbe  pioture  the  colors  are 
absorbed  into  the  wax,  and  thus  protected. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Mnntz  recommends  waxing  only  one 
side  of  the  canTea,  painting  on  the  other  in 
water  colors,  and  then  melting  the  wax  through 
to  fix  them. — EsoArsTio  Tiles  condst  of  abody 
of  red  clay,  faced  with  a  finer  clay,  which  bears 
the  ornamental  pattern,  and  strengthened  at 
the  base  with  a  thin  layer  of  a  clay  different 
fVom  the  body,  which  prevents  warping.  Tbe 
clay  of  the  body  is  exposed  to  the  weather  for 
six  months  or  more,  and  is  afterward  thorough- 
ly worked  over  and  tempered,  and  mixed  with 
other  substances,  and  at  Inst  evaporated  at  the 
slip-kiln.  From  a  cubical  block  of  this,  formed 
in  the  usual  method  by  slapping,  a  square  slab 
is  ont  off  with  a  wire,'  npon  which  slab  the  fa- 
cing of  finer  clay  coIok^  to  the  dewred  tint  is 
batted  ont  and  slapped  down;  a  bacUng  is 
then  applied  in  the  same  way  to  the  other  side 
of  the  tile.  It  Is  then  covered  with  a  piece  of 
felt,  and  put  into  a  box  press;  a  plaster  of 
Paris  slab  containing  the  pattern  in  relief  is 
then  broDght  down  npon  the  ftce  of  the  tile, 
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■nd  the  dengn  ie  impressed  into  the  soft  tinted 
oUy.  The  hollows  thus  formed  are  filled  with 
a  Bemi-fluid  cIaj  of  a  rich  or  deep  color  poured 
into  them  and  over  the  whole  Bnrfaceof  the 
tQe,  In  24  honra  this  has  become  hard  enough 
to  admit  of  the  snrplm  cla;  being  removed, 
whioh  u  done  b^  placing  tbe  tile,  atill  in  the 
box,  upon  a  horizontal  wheel,  and  as  it-  re- 
volves applying  a  knife  or  eoraper  entirely 
aoroas,  ao  as  to  rut  upon  the  edges  of  the  box. 
The  sarface  is  thus  out  down  bo  as  to  expose 
the  pattern  and  the  groond.  The  defects  are 
removed  with  a  knife,  and  tbe  edges  after 
^  being  square  are  rounded  off  with  sand  paper. 
The  tiles  are  kept  for  a  week  in  a  warm  room 
'called  the  greenhonse,  and  the  drying  is  com- 
pleted in  another  called  the  hothonse.  They 
are  then  baked  like  other  articles  of  pottery, 
except  that  donble  the  ordinary  time  is  given 
to  the  process,  and  the  oven  is  left  six  days  to 
cool  before  the  tiles  are  taken  ont.  They  con- 
tract in  baking  from  one  eighth  to  one  six- 
teenth of  their  dinien«ans.  llhe  process  is  sup- 
posed to  be  nearly  tbe  eame  as  that  employed 
in  the  middle  ages  in  France  and- England  in 
making  pavements  for  churches,  and  also  for 
the  besotifHil  pott«ry  called  Henry  II. 's  ware, 
peculiar  to  France  in  the  16th  century, — The 
French  apply  the  term  encaostic  to  prepara- 
tions of  wax  used  for  covering  ftimitnre  and 
floors,  which  are  then  polished  by  fHctiiHi. 

HfCKB,  Jshau  Fnuu,  a  German  astronomer, 
bom  inHambuig,  BepL  2S,  1761,  died  in  Span- 
dan,  Aug.  i6,  1866.  He  studied  under  Gauss 
at  the  aniversity  of  GOttingen,  served  in  the 
Hanseatic  legion  sgunst  Napoleon  inlBlS-'14, 
and  in  1815  entered  the  Pmsrion  military  ser- 
vice, bnt  afterward  accepted  a  sitnatdon  in  the 
observatory  of  fieeberg  near  Gotha.  In  182S 
he  was  appointed  director  of  the  royal  observa- 
tory at  Berlin.  He  wrote  many  valuable  me- 
moirs on  astronomical  sulgects,  of  which  the 
most  important  are  the  treatises  published  in 
the  AitTeniomUch«  JViieArieAten,  at  Berlin,  in 
ISSI  and  1832,  upon  the  comet  then  called  by 
the  name  of  Pons,  the  astronomer  of  Mar- 
seilles, who  discovered  it  in  November,  1818, 
bnt  now  known  as  Encke's  comet.  After  its 
discovery  Snake  diligently  applied  himself  to 
the  determination  of  its  orbit  Making  nse  of 
the  methods  of  Qauss,  as  explained  in  his  work 
Thtoria  Motu*  Corpcram  Calettiwrt,  of  cslon- 
lating  an  orbit  assumed  to  be  elliptical,  he 
showed  that  its  period  of  recurrence  must  be 
about  &i  years,  and  that  it  was  probably  tbe 
same  comet  olwerved  by  H6cbain  in  17S0,  by 
Caroline  Hersohel  in  1TS6,  and  by  Pona  in 
1S05.  He  calculated  the  effects  of  tJie  pertur- 
bations it  wonld  experience  from  the  planetary 
bodies,  especially  from  Jupiter,  and  predicted 
its  retnm  in  1828,  though  it  wonld  probably 
not  be  visible  in  Europe.  On  June  8  of  that 
year  it  was  discovered  at  tbe  observatory  of 
Bir  Thomas  Brisbane,  governor  of  New  South 
Wales.  Encke  predicted  its  retnm  in  183C, 
and  With  each  reappearance  as  predicted  more 
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elements  were  afforded  for  otnnpating  its  ex- 
act orbit  It  appeared  again  Oct  80,  1828, 
and  he  was  able  to  fix  its  orbif  as  withm  that 
of  JnpitcT,  its  greatest  distance  from  the  snn 
being  four  times  the  earth's  distance,  and  its 
least  distance  bnt  one  third  that  of  the  earth, 
and  its  period  of  revolution  8'39  years.  By 
comparison  of  tbe  times  of  its  earlier  and 
later  apparitions,  Enoke  was  afterward  led  to 
detect  a  gradual  acceleration  of  its  movement, 
amounting  to  about  2^  hours  on  each  revoln- 
tion.  This  seoDlar  aooeleration,  never  before 
recc^nized  in  the  movement  of  any  otherceles- 
tial  body,  Encke  ascribed  to  a  resisting  mediam, 
which  sensibly  affects  a  body  of  the  extreme 
rarity  of  this  comet,  which  is  transparent  to  iU 
centre,  but  has  no  perceptible  effect  ufton  the 
denser  planetary  bodies.  Resistance  shorteos 
the  time  of  the  revolution  by  giving  greater  ef- 
fect to  the  attraction  of  the  son,  which  thai 
draws  the  body  more  forcibly  toward  itself^ 
lessening  the  m^oraxis  of  the  ellipse,  and  thni 
its  orbit  of  revolution.  In  inveetigating  the 
perturbing  effects  of  the  planets  upon  this 
cometj  of  Jujiiter  in  its  aphelion,  and  of  Herco- 
ry  in  Its  perihelion,  Encke  was  led  to  suspect 
that  the  mass  of  the  former  had  been  greatly 
underrated  (a  fiwt  eflsrwaid  eatabliahed  by 
Prof.  Airy);  and  in  18S8  he  proved  that  Ls- 
grsnge  had  ascribed  nearly  three  times  too 
great  a  bulk  to  Mercury.  Encke's  explanatitHi 
of  the  cause  of  the  acceleration  is  not  univer- 
sally accepted,  although  Uie  fact  itself  is  not 
qneetioned.  Bessel  particularly  opposed  tbe 
explanation ;  by  the  English  astronomen  it  is 
more  favorably  reodved.  Beudes  these  inves- 
ttgntiona,  Encke  improved  the  theory  of  Vests, 
and  published  a  new  method  of  oomputing  pw- 
torbations,  especially  for  orbits  considerably  el- 
liptical. The  pisnet  Neptune  was  discovered 
athisobservatory byQBlle,hisasnstant  Yrtm 
1880  3^cke  annnally  published  the  Attrm»- 
ffliseAfai/iiArfitiM,  and  &om  1840  .JstfvnraiiMJU 
BeobacMwigmi  avf  ier  Stemtearte  tu  Berlin. 
In  164G  he  published  dissertations  Be  Formvlit 
Dioptrusit;  and  in  1846  a  treatise  P«ft»r  do* 
VerMltniu  der  Attronomit  su  dtn  afiderm 
Wiuenaehq/ten.  In  the  antomn  of  1S6S  he  re- 
signed his  ofBce. 

EHiaurn^  (Or.  ulvm,  a  lily),  a  fosnl  seoos 
of  the  order  of  cnnoide,  of  the  clan  echino- 
derms.  It  appeared  among  the  earliest  fonss 
of  animal  life,  its  remains  being  preserved  in 
the  rocks  of  the  Sitorian  period.  In  sacceed- 
ing  formations,  nearly  to  the  lias,  they  are  oAan 
so  abundant  that  calcareous  strata  extending 
over  many  miles  are  in  great  part  made  up  of 
them.  As  described  by  Ifiller  in  his  worii  en 
the  crinoids,  the  animals  of  this  family  are  far- 
nished  "with  a  round,  oval,  or  angular columa 
composed  of  numerous  articulating  joints,  sup- 
portmg  at  its  summit  a  series  of  plates  or  joints, 
which  form  a  cnp-like  body  eootsining  ^e  vis- 
cera, IVom  whose  upper  rim  proceed  five  ortio- 
ulated  arms,  dividing  into  tentaculated  fingers 
surrounding  the  opo- 
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tore  of  themontb."  In  the  encrinite  the  etem 
is  cylindrical;  in  the  kindred  gennspentacrioite 
it  is  t1  ve-sided.  The  cnp-like  bod;  is  the  portion 
representing  the  flower  of  the  lilj,  for  which 
the  creature  ia  named.  When  the  t*ntaoula 
are  spread  out,  the  appearance  is  that  of  an 
opened  flower;  when  closed,  they  represent 
the  bad.  The  stem  served  to  attach  the  ani- 
mal to  any  bodies  in  the  water,  and  by  the 
mODDer  of  articalation  of  the  plates  composing 
it,  it  admitted  of  mnch  motion,  swaying  back 
and  forth.  By  this  means  the  head  with  its 
tentacnia  was  brought  within  reach  of  its  prey. 
The  plates  of  the  stem,  separating  into  short 
cylinders,  present  the  form  in  which  the  re- 
mains of  tnia  animal  are  most  commonly  seen. 
In  the  marble  used  for  chimney  pieces  they  are 
often  very  ahandant,  the  polished  surface  pre- 
senting some  of  them  of  a  different  color  from 


Emnnnna.— 1.  FsriecturlDus  (AeUnocrinns).  I.  Stem  ud 
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4.  IHnuncrfDiu  Scoatduct^lni.    G.  D.  Decsifkctrliis. 

circular  disfcs,  being  transverse  sections.  By 
the  disinte^atjon  of  the  rook  the  little  joints 
of  the  fossil  stem  fi^quently  fall  oat,  and  may 
be  gathered  in  great  numbers.  Each  has  a 
hole  through  its  centre.  Dr.  Mantell  says  he  has 
found  them  preserved  in  tumuli  of  the  ancient 
Bntons,  having  evidently  been  worn  as  orna- 
ments. In  the  north  of  England  they  are  called 
"wheel  stones"  and  8L  Cuthbert's  beads," 
and  were  formerly  osed  for  rosaries.  The  en- 
crinitea  are  remarkable  for  the  multiplicity  of 
small  calcareous  pieces,  which  make  up  the 
varionspartsof  the  animal — the  stem,  the  parte 
that  may  be  called  the  ten  arms,  the  hands  and 
fingers,  and  the  numerous  tentacnla  which  pro- 
ceed from  them  all.  These  pieces,  as  enumer- 
ated by  Parkinson  in  his  "  Orgonio  Remains," 
amount  to  not  less  than  2fl,000,  thus  showing  a 
complexity  of  stmctare  equal  to  any  that  is 
met  with  in  the  nearest  living  analogues  of 
these  ancient  animals.    The  stmotnte  of  one 
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of  the  fossil  pentacrinites  (a  genns  which  began 
to  abound  as  the  encrinite  disappeared,  and  has 
been  represented  in  some  of  it^  species  down 
to  the  preaent  time  from  the  lias,  or  indeed  in 
a  single  species  f^om  epochs  much  more  re- 
mote) has  been  cited  by  Dr.  Buckland  as 
"  showing  an  equal  degree  of  perfection,  and 
a  more  elaborate  combination  of  analogous 
organs  than  occurs  in  any  other  fossil  species 
of  more  recent  date,  or  in  its  living  represen- 
tative." The  species  thus  cited  is  the  Briarean 
pentacriniteof  the  lias.  The  pentaerinut  captit 
meduta  is  almost  the  only  living  analogue  of 
the  ancient  crinoids.     (See  CbinoIdba.) 

ENCICLOPXDU.    See  Otolopadia. 

ESUEK,  Jsluuu  KepMiik,  an  Austrian  paint- 
er, born  in  Vienna,  Nov.  8,  ITflS,  died  there, 
March  IS,  1864.  ile  studied  at  the  Yienna 
academy,  and  when  he  had  hardly  attained  bis 
m^ority  won  its  four  leading  prizes.  lie  ac- 
companied the  Hungarian  count  Szecheni  on  a 
journey  through  Greece  and  Turkey  in  1818. 
In  1820  he  went  to  Italy,  and  in  Florence  and 
Rome  produced  a  number  of  works  from  Bibli- 
cal and  historical  subjects.  In  182T  he  re- 
turned to  Vienna,  after  spending  a  year  in 
Paris.  The  more  noteworthy  of  bis  works  are 
his  great  cartoon  of  the  entry  of  Christ  into 
Jerusalem;  "Judith,"  eihibited  in  1824;  and 
several  frescoes  of  much  merit,  one  of  which, 
the  last  of  his  important  prodactions,  is  in  a 
chapel  of  the  church  of  St.  Stephen  in  Vienna. 

ENDICOTT,  Jthi,  governor  of  Massachusetts, 
born  in  Dorchester,  England,  in  1689,  died  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  March  16,  16(16.  He  was  sent 
out  by  the  "Massachusetts  Company"  to  carry 
on  the  plantation  at  Naumkeag,  or  Salem, 
where  he  arrived  Sept.  8,  1628.  In  April, 
1029,  he  was  chosen  governor  of  "London's 
plantation;"  but  in  August  it  was  determined 
to  transfer  the  charter  and  government  of  the 
colony  to  New  England,  and  Winthrop  was 
appointed  governor.  In  1636,  with  Capt.  Dn- 
derbil],  Endicott  conducted  the  sanguinary  but 
ineffectual  expedition  against  the  Block  Island 
and  Pequot  Indians.  He  was  depnty  gov- 
ernor of  the  Massachusetts  colony  from  1641 
to  1644,  in  1660,  and  1654;  and  was  governor 
in  1644  and  1649.  from  1651  to  1654,  and  from 
1666  to  1665.  He  was  bold  and  energetic,  a 
sincere  and  zealous  Puritan,  rigid  in  his  prin- 
ciples, and  severe  in  the  execution  of  the  laws 
against  those  who  differed  from  the  reU^on  of 
the  colony.  So  averse  was  he  to  everything 
savoring  of  popery,  that  he  out  out  the  cross 
from  the  militwy  standard.  He  was  opposed 
to  long  hair,  insisted  that  the  women  shonld 
wear  veils  in  public  assemblies,  and  did  all  in 
his  power  to  establish  what  he  deemed  a  pnre 
church.  During  his  administration  fonr  Qua- 
kers were  put  to  death  in  Boston. 

ENDUCBEB,  Slcpbaa  Ladisliu,  a  Hungarian 
botanist  and  linguist,  born  in  Presburg,  Jnne 
24, 1804,  died  in  Vienna,  March  26,  1849.  He 
studied  at  the  universities  of  Pesth  and  Vienna, 
futd  intending  to  become  a  olei^msu,  he  fat- 
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tared  sobseqaentlf  the  archiepiscopal  Beminaiy 
in  the  latter  city.  After  havins  received  the 
miaor  clerical  orders,  he  abandoned  theology 
and  devoted  himaelf  to  the  Btady  of  the  nata- 
ral  sciences,  espocioUy  botany.  He  contjoned 
at  the  Hiune  time  his  studies  of  the  oriental 
languages,  and  obtained  in  182S  a  position  in 
the  oonrt  librarj-  of  Vienna,  where  he  was  in- 
trusted with  the  compilation  of  a  new  cata- 
logue of  the  manusoripta.  In  1836  he  was 
appointed  keeper  of  the  conrt  cabinet  of  natn- 
ral  history,  and  in  1640  professor  of  botany 
and  director  Of  the  hotanioai  garden  of  the  nni- 
Tersity.  During  this  period  ho  eihaneted  bis 
personal  resources  In  supplying  the  institution 
with  costly  materials  for  tJie  study  of  botany 
which  the  government  failed  to  procure,  and 
in  pnblighing  or  aiding  others  in  publishing 
Tslnable  works.  He  oorresponded  with  scien- 
tific men  and  institutions  in  every  part  of  the 
world,  and  was  one  of  the  chief  fonnders  of  the 
Yienaaacademyandof  the  JnTtuJen^M  Wiener 
Muaeam*.  He  presented  his  own  choice  library 
and  rich  herbaria  to  the  state,  and  passed  sev- 
eral hoars  every  week  for  ten  years  in  the  sod- 
ety  of  the  emperor  Ferdinand;  bat  he  received 
no  other  reward  than  the  tjtie  of  Regierungt- 
rath.  The  political  turmoil  of  1346  found  him 
in' pecuniary  embwrossment,  and  heooming 
known  as  a  sympathiser  of  the  popular  party, 
he  was  made  the  butt  of  the  intrigues  of  Us 
enemies,  which  hastened  his  death.  Some  be- 
lieve  that  lie  died  by  his  own  band.  He  mode 
valuable  contributions  to  the  science  of  old 
German  and  classic  literature,  and  pointed  oat 
new  sources  of  nnagarian  history,  pnblishing 
Fragmenta  T/teotitea  VerrUmit  afiti^uiuitna 
Etangelii  Matthaii  (edited  with  Hofltaonn  von 
Fallersleben,  1834);  an  edition  of  two  poems 
of  Priscian  (1828);  and  ATionymi  Balm  BegU 
Jfotarii  d«  Oettit  Stingarorum  Liber  (1837). 
Bis  linguistic  pnblications  comprise  AnaUeta 
Qrammatiea  (with  Eichenfeld,  188B),  and  ^n- 
femgtgrUnde  der  ehi7ugiKh«n  Orammalit 
(1845).  His  Verxeiehniud&rjapanetUehenvTid 
ehinttitehen  MUnttn  dei  txtuerliehgn  MHiit- 
uad  Antik^neabiTtett  (IS8T)  and  Atlat  von. 
China  naek  dtr  ATtfnakmt  d«r  JeKaitenmi»- 
tUmAre  (134S)  are  finely  exeonted,  and  deserve 
mention  as  specimens  of  his  great  liberality. 
The  m^ority  and  the  most  voln&hle  of  his 
works  treat  on  botany.  Foremost  among  them 
are  his  fli«»*raPi»7i(«rum(l881-'41),  in  which 
he  lays  down  a  new  system  of  dassification ; 
ffrvndeige  B»n«r  nmten  Theorie  dtr  PfiaToen- 
enmgvng  (1838);  and  iJie  Medicinalpjlamen 
der  dttareiehitehtn  PharmaJu^>oe  (1M:2),  The 
principal  of  his  other  Iwtanical  works  are: 
CeratotA«ea  (1S22)-  Flora  Pinonieniii  {1630) ; 
DieHngia  (1882);  AtMta  Botaniea  (1888); 
leonographia  Gantram  Plantamm  (1838) ; 
£nehiridium  Botatiitum  (IBi'i');  taiA  Sj/nopti* 
Conifa^iTV.mSaneU0alli{l9A1.)  Besidesthese 
he  wrote  several  works  in  conjunction  with 
other  Bcbolars,  and  many  of  his  minor  writings 
are  scattered  among  the  periodicals  of  his  time, 
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especially  in  the  AwndUn  dtt  Wientr  Miuevmi. 
(See  BoTiST.) 

ENDOfiENS  (Gr.  hSov,  within,  and  yhttv,  to 
prodnce),  aolass  of  plants  so  called  because  th^ 
stems  increase  in  diameter  by  the  deposition 
of  new  woody  matter  in  the  centre,  in  contra- 
distinction to  eiogeas,  whose  stems  increase 
by  the  formation  of  a  new  layer  of  wood  out- 
side of  that  previously  formed,  and  immediately 
beneath  the  bark.  In  endc^ens  the  stem  has 
no  medullary  rays,  concentric  rings,  or  appa- 
rent distinction  of  pitb,  wood,  and  bark,  W 
consists  of  fibres  of  woody  or  vosciilar  tis- 
sue, distributed  with  little  apparent  regularity 
throngh  the  cellular  system  of  the  etem.  They 
may  be  traced  from  the  base  of  the  leaves 
downward,  some  passing  into  the  roots,  and 
others  curving  oatnard  nntil  they  loeo  them- 
selves in  the  rind  or  cortical  integument,  which 
differs  from  the  bark  of  eiogens  in  that  it  does 
not  increase  by  layers,  and  cannot  be  separated 
from  the  wood.  As  the  plant  grows,  new 
threads  or  flbrea  spring  from  the  fresbly  formed 
leaves,  and  passing  first  dotrn  the  centre  of  the 
stem  crowd  the  old  ones  out,  and  are  finally 
directed  toward  the  rind.  In  some  plants  the 
rind,  being  soft,  is  capable  of  unlimited  disten- 
tion ;  in  others  it  soon  indnrates,  and  the  stem 
consequenUy  ceases  to  grow  in  diameter.  The 
best  example  of  this  class  of  plants  is  the  palm, 
whose  branchless  tmnk,  rising  from  80  to  ISO 
feet  from  the  ground,  and  terminated  by  a  sim- 
ple cluster  of  foliage,  has  a  striking  and  mqje»- 
tic  appearance.  The  growth  of  this  tree  is 
from  the  terminal  bud,  and  if  the  bnd  is  de- 
stroyed the  tree  perishes.  In  some  instances, 
as  in  tlie  donm  palm  of  Upper  Egypt,  and  the 
pandanns  or  screw  pine,  two  terminal  bnds  ap- 
pear and  branches  then  shoot  forth.  The  as- 
E tragus  is  an  example  of  endogenoos  growth, 
ndogens  are  monocotyledon ous ;  the  veins  trf 
their  leaves  are  almost  nniformly  in  parallel 
lines  conne9t«d  by  simple  transverse  bars; 
their  flowers  are  trimerous,  or  have  their  ee- 

fals,  petals,  stamens,  and  styles  in  threes. 
bey  luxuriate  in  hot  and  humid  climates,  and 
comprise  the  greater  number  of  plants  oontrib- 
nting  tothefoodofman,  and  but  a  small  pnqwr- 
tion  of  poispnons  plonta.  They  are  genenlly 
shorter  lived  than  ezogena,  though  the  dragon 
tree  and  others,  whose  growth  is  not  limited 
by  the  hardening  of  the  oortical  int^oment  oi 
the  stem,  may  attain  a  great  age.  The  average 
age  of  tlie  palms  is  perhaps  200  or  SOO  yeui. 

EiriMHt,  a  town  of  Palestme,  W.  of  the  Jof 
dan,  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Manaaseh,  al- 
though situated  within  the  territory  of  Isaa- 
char.  It  was  in  a  solitary  valley,  not  far  from 
this  town,  that  the  sorceress  reraded  whom 
Saul  went  to  consult  on  the  evening  before  the 
fatal  battie  ofGilboo. 

END08H0SE  (Gr.  hidov,  within,  and  iatitii, 
impulnon),  the  action  exhibited  by  one  of  tvo 
fluids  of  different  densities  and  compoeitioti  in 
passing  throngh  an  organic  membrane  which 
separates  them,  till  they  beocsne  both  of  tbe 
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same  density.  Let  aRoIntioiiof  lagarina  tnbe 
closed  below  with  a  slip  of  bladder  tied  acrofls 
the  end,  and  open  above,  be  aDspeuded  in  a 
vessel  of  water.  The  quantity  of  liquid  in  the 
tube  is  soon  seen  to  inorease  hj  the  passing 
thronghof  thetbinnerfiuid.  It  may  even  fiow 
over  and  ran  down  into  the  outer  vessel,  and 
so  the  aetion  will  go  on  until  the  membrane 
becomes  partially  decomposed,  or  until  the  two 
mixtores  become  tinifomi.  Dotrochet,  .who 
first  observed  this  phenomenon,  found  that  the 
height  to  which  the  flaid  would  rise  increased 
with  the  density  of  the  thicker  flaid.  With  a 
membrane  1)-  in.  in  diameter  and  simp  of  the 
density  1-063,  the  hqnid  rose,  in  a  tnbe  -^  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  more  than  1}  in.  in  li 
hours;  with  simp  of  a  density  of  1  "45  the  fluid 
rose  nearly  8  in. ;  and  when  the  density  was 
1-228  the  rise  was  4  in.  A  conmderable  force 
is  exerted  in  this  movement;  in  simp  of  den- 
sity I'S  Dntroohet  estimated  it  to  be  equal  to 
the  presBOre  of  4^  atmospheres.  If  the  flow  is 
drawn  inward,  the  action  is  exiled  endosmose ; 
If  ontwsrd,  esosmose.  It  is  supposed  to  be  on 
this  principle  that  the  sap  aacenas  in  trees  and 
fluids  are  aifi\ised  throogh  animal  bodies.  Lie- 
big,  after  describing  some  experiments,  in 
which  fluids  were  made  to  pass  through  nine 
memb^ane^  to  Gil  the  vacant  space  left  by 
evaporation  of  another  flnid  in  a  f^lass  tabe, 
remarks  with  reference  to  the  application  of 
the  results  to  the  processes  taking  place  in  the 
animal  body  as  foUows;  "The  surface  of  the 
body  is  the  membrane  from  which  evaporation 
goes  constantly  forward.  In  consequence  of 
this  evaporation,  all  the  fluids  of  the  body,  in 
obedience  to  atmospheric  pressure,  experience 
motion  in  the  direction  toward  the  evaporating 
surface.  This  is  obviously  the  chief  cause  of 
the  passage  of  the  nutritions  fluids  throogh  the 
walls  of  the  blood  vessels,  and  the  cause  of 
theirdistributionthroaghthe  body.  Weknow 
now  what  important  foictions  the  skin  (and 
Inngs)  folfll  through  evaporation.  It  is  a  oon- 
dition  of  nutrition,  and  the  inSaence  of  a  moist 
or  dry  air  upon  the  health  of  the  body,  or  of 
mechanical  agitation  by  walking  or  muning, 
which  increases  the  perspiration,  suggests 
itself."  Interesting  examples  of  this  phenome- 
non are  seen  in  the  passage  of  the  gasestbrongh 
membranes.  If  a  tumbler,  filled  with  air  and 
covered  at  top  with  a  thin  sheet  of  India  rub- 
ber, be  placed  under  a  bell  glass  filled  with  hy- 
drogen, the  gas  will  soon  penetrate  the  cover 
and  mix  with  the  air;  and  this  action  will  go 
on  till  the  India  rubber  bursts  open  from  the 
increased  balk  of  the  contents  of  the  tumbler. 
If  the  tumbler  contained  hydrogen  and  the  bell 
glass  nir,  the  India  rubber  wouid  be  pressed  in 
by  the  escape  of  the  gas,  leaving  the  portion  re- 
maining of  greatiy  reduced  density. 

EirDmOir,  in  Greek  legend,  a  shepherd  of 
remarkable  beanty,  who  retired  every  night  to 
a  grotto  of  Mount  Latmns  in  Caria.  As  he 
slept  the  goddess  Selene, (the  moon)  became 
enamored  of  him,  and  leaving  her  chariot  came 
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down  to  him.  The  eclipses  of  the  moon  were 
attributed  to  these  visits.  By  Selene  he  bad 
50  daughters.  Jupiter  oondenmed  him  to  per- 
petual  sleep,  or,  according  to  other  accounts, 
to  50  years  of  sleep. 

EilFANTIir,  Bartbfiwy  Prsirer,  generally 
known  under  the  name  of  F^e  Enfantiu,  one 
of  the  founders  of  St.  Simonism,  bom  in  Paris, 
Feb.  e,  1796,  died  there,  Sept.  1,  IBM.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  banker,  and  with  bis  fellow 
pupils  was  dianilssed  from  the  polytechnic 
school  after  Uarch  80, 1614,  for  having  on  that 
day  fired  on  the  allied  troops.  He  then  be- 
came a  commercial  traveller,  and  in  1B21  en- 
tered a  banking  house  in  St.  Petersburg.  He 
returned  t«  France  in  182S,  and  became  cash- 
ier of  a  mercantile  firm,  at  the  some  time  Join- 
ing the  carbonari.  In  16S5  he  made  the  ao- 
quaintanoe  of  Olinde  Rodrigaes,  a  follower  of 
Saint-Simon,  who  Introduced  Enfantin  to  his 
teacher.  After  the  deaUi  of  Saint-Simon,  Uay 
IS,  1820,  Enfantin  and  Rodrignw  began  the 
pnblication  of  a  journal,  Lt  produettvr,  in 
which  Enfantin  broached  new  social  and  reli- 
gious doctrines,  which  displeased  msny  who  at 
first  supported  it,  aud  it  was  discontinued  to- 
ward the  end  of  182S.  Enfantin,  however,  con- 
tinned  to  advocate  his  views  by  lectures  and 
public  meetings.  Tha  revolution  of  1880'fa- 
vored  the  movement,  which  was  soon  formally 
orgaoiied  with  EnGantin  and  Bazard  as  the 
chief  leaders  (pirei  ntprSmtt),  and  with  the 
Olobe  newspaper,  of  which  Michel  Chevalier 
was  editor,  as  its  organ.  A  schism  soon  broke 
out  between  the  leaders.  Enfantin  proposed 
the  overthrow  of  all  legislative  and  social  re- 
strunt  in  the  sphere  of  love  and  afrectiou, 
except  that  of  the  "priest"  or, "confessor." 
who  should  have  full  command  over  the  body 
and  soul  of  his  disciples  for  the  control  of  their 
passions.  Bazard  declared  this  an  attempt  to 
convert  Soint-^imon'a  economical  dootrinee 
mto  a  religions  creed,  and  a  social  order  found- 
ed upon  licentiousness,  and  withdrew  in  1631. 
His  seoesdon  was  followed  by  that  of  the 
economical  and  political  section  of  the  scbooL 
But  Enfantin  permsted  in  his  endeavors  to 
establish  a  new  religion.  He  addressed  hie 
followers  (whom  he  estimated  at  40,000  in 
France  alone)  with  the  authority  of  a  superior 
being  set  aptut  by  Providence  for  the  purpose 
of  inaugurating  a  new  era  for  humanity  through 
the  emancipation  and  the  agency  of  woman. 
He  endeavored  to  find  the  female  Messiah 
(Jenunt  Mettui)  who  in  his  opinion  was  pre- 
destined to  bear  to  bim  a  new  savionr  of  man- 
kind, and  in  this  search  is  said  to  have  spent 
more  than  2SO,000  francs  in  splendid  entertain- 
ments. He  still  gained  adherents  and  procured 
a  loan  of  80,000  francs  for  the  establishment 
of  industrial  workshops.  His  meetings  were 
closed  by  the  authorities  in  Ifay,  1882 ;  bnt  be 
now  withdrew  with  40  of  bis  followers,  among 
whom  were  Michel  Chevalier  and  other  emi- 
nent men,  to  some  land  which  belonged  to  him 
in  the  vicinity  of  Paris,  near  MSnilmontaoli, 
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where  die;  establislied  &  commoiiity  and  spent 
tbeir  time  in  manual  labor  and  St.  Simonian 
religious  minlBtratious,  over  which  Enfantin 
presided.  Again  arraigned  bj  the  government, 
Enfontin  appeared  in  die  court  with  two  ladies 
aa  his  oonnnel ;  hot  they  were  not  permitted  to 
plead  his  canse.  After  two  days  he  was  found 
guilty,  and  sentenced  to  a  year's  imprison- 
ment, but  was  pardoned  after  a  few  months' 
detention.  He  spent  two  years  in  Egypt,  then 
returned  to  France,  devoted  himself  to  agrical- 
tural  pursuits,  and  was  postmaster  near  Lyons. 
By  the  influence  of  his  former  disciples  and 
aasociates  he  became  ia  1841  a  member  of  the 
scientific  board  for  Algeria.  From  184fi  to  IS48 
he  waH  director  of  the  Lyons  railway.  In  No- 
vember, 1316,  he  established,  in  concert  with 
M.  Duveyrier,  a  doily  joiunal,  Le  Cridit,  with 
a  view  of  reconciling  political  reforms  with 
his  Utopian  views  of  social  relations ;  but  the 
jonrual  was  discontinued  in  1850.  He  ag^n 
received  an  appointment  in  connection  with 
the  admioistratioD  of  railways,  which  be  held 
until  bis  death.  His  writings  are  not  namer- 
ons.  Among  the  principal  are;  lYaiU  d'eeo- 
nomiepolitiqiu  (1^0);  La  religion  laint-iiitio- 
ni«nn«  (1831) ;  CoTretpondanee  pMlotopMqMt  et 
religieu*e  (1847);  Uorretpcndanee  poHtigvt 
(1849);  and  Kepim»e  a-u  P.  Felix  flSBS).  A 
few  months  before  his  death  he  published  La 
VM  eternelle,  a  kind  of  religious  and  political 
testament  (Paris,  1868). 

EKFIELD,  a  town  of  Hartford  co.,  Connecti- 
cnt,  bordering  on  MassachuHetts,  situated  on 
the  E.  bank  of  the  Connecticut  river,  and  on 
the  New  Haven,  Hartford,  and  Springfield 
r^troad,  14  m.  N.  of  Hartford ;  pop.  in  1870, 
6,322.  It  was  settled  in  1681,  and  formed  part 
of  Springfield,  Mass.,  till  17E2,  when  it  was 
annexed  to  Connecticut.  It  is  connected  with 
Snffield  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  by  e. 
bridge  constructed  in  1 808,  the  first  one  built 
across  the  streain  in  this  state.  A  mile  or  two 
below  is  &□  iron  truss  bridge,  1,62G  ft  long, 
erected  in  1868  at  a  cost  of  $285,000,  over 
which  the  railroad  orosses  to  Windsor  Locks. 
A  canal  6^  m.  long  has  been  conatnioted 
around  the  falls  of  the  Connecticnt  in  this 
town,  which  is  intersected  by  the  Scantic  and 
Freshwater  rivers,  branches  of  that  stream. 
Enlieid  contains  the  villagea  of  Thompsonville 
and  Uozardville,  the  former  being  noted  for  its 
carpet  factory,  which  contains  141  looms,  and 
mannfactnrea  1,800,000  yards  annnally,  and 
the  latter  as  the  seat  of  one  of  the  most  exten- 
Bive  powder  mills  in  the  world.  Tliere  are  also 
manufactories  of  sewing  machines,  ploughs,  car- 
riages, sashes  and  bliDds,  bamesa,  hats,  bricks, 
distilled  spirits,  ale,  and  porter;  a  savings 
bank,  a  trust  company,  several  schools,  and  four 
ohurches.  The  town  contains  a  community  of 
Shakers,  who  are  eapeoially  noted  for  Uieir 
ouiture  of  garden  seeds. 

ERFUXD,  a  market  town  and  parish  of  Mid- 
dlesex, England,  9  m.  N.  by  E.  of  London ;  pop. 
of  the  pariah  abont  18,000.    It  is  noted  as  the 
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seat  of  an  ancient  palace,  now  half  mined, 
built  in  the  time  of  Henry  VII.,  and  of  the 
government  manufactory  of  the  rifies  vbicb 
take  their  name  from  this  place.  The  term 
"  Enfield  rifle  "  does  not  denote  any  particular 
improvement,  but  the  result  of  a  senes  of  im- 
provements on  the  old  musket.     (See  Kiflb.) 

ENFIHJI,  WUllaa,  an  English  theolodon,  bora 
in  Sudbury,  March  2»,  1741,  died  in  Norwich, 
Nov.  8,  1797.  He  was  a  dissenter,  and  in 
1768  was  cbosen  pastor  of  a  congregation  in 
Liverpool,  where  he  remained  seven  years,  and 
published  some  devotaonal  works  and  two  vol- 
umes of  sermons.  He  was  professor  of  belles- 
lettres  in  the  academy  at  Warrington  from 
1770  to  1783,  and  was  subsequently  pastor  in 
Norwich.  His  "Biographical  Sermons  on  the 
Prinoipal  Characters  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament"  are  not  only  valuable  as  aids  to 
interpretation,  but  exhibit  conuderable  force 
of  thought  and  elegance  of  eiprea«OD.  He 
published  an  abridgment  of  Brucker's  "  His- 
tory of  Philosophy,"  and  a  work  entitled 
"Institutes  of  Natural  Philosophy,"  and  wrote 
many  articles  in  Aildn's  "Biographical  Dic- 
tionary." He  waa  also  the  compiler  of  "The 
Speaker,"  a  very  popular  collection  of  pieces 
for  reading  and  reciting  in  schools. 

ENG1DIN£,  or  EBga4hi,  or  VaUcy  vf  the  In,  a 
beautiful  valley  of  8.  E.  Switzeriand,  near  llie 
sources  of  the  Inn,  at  an  altitude  varying  from 
S,G0O  to  6,100  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  extendiug 
along  the  bonks  of  the  Inn,  tlirongb  the  canton 
of  the  Grisons,  between  two  principal  chains 
of  the  Bbetian  Alps,  from  the  Molqjo,  which 
separates  it  from  the  picturesque  v^ey  <^ 
Brigell,  to  the  gorge  of  FinstenuQnz,  on  the 
confines  of  the  Tyrol ;  length,  nearly  60  m. ; 
average  breadth  between  1  and  2  m. ;  pop. 
about  12,000,  all  Protestant^  with  the  eice^ 
tion  of  the  valley  of  the  Tarasp,  which  is 
Catholic.  The  valley  is  divided  into  Upper 
Engadine,  with  the  watering  place  of  St 
Morit7,  and  the  villages  of  Silvo  Plana,  Sama- 
den,  Bevers,  Ac,  and  Lower  Engadine,  with 
Zemetz,  Tarasp,  the  mineral  springs  of  Schncils, 
&c.  It  has  more  populous  villages  than  any 
other  Alpine  valley  at  so  great  an  elevation, 
and  it  has  at  least  20  important  tributary  val- 
leys. The  tops  of  the  surrounding  moun- 
tains are  inaccessible  rocks,  and  the  sides  are 
sometimes  covered  with  glaciers.  The  valley 
and  the  lower  part  of  the  mounttuns  are  sus- 
ceptible of  cultivation,  but  are  for  the  most 
part  occupied  hy  forests  or  used  for  pasture 
lands.  The  climate  is  so  cold  and  severe  that 
cattle  have  to  be  kept  indoors  during  seven  or 
eight  months  of  the  year,  but  during  the  sliort 
summer  the  valley  is  visited  by  large  numbers 
of  tourists.  The  only  grain  raised  is  rye,  and 
barley  and  potatoes  seldom  mature.  TTie  val- 
ley waa  for  some  time  subject  to  Austria,  whicli 
lost  it  in  1623.  Most  of  the  male  population 
emigrate  at  an  early  age,  in  order  to  become 
rich,  and  then  return  to  their  native  volley. 
Some  of  the  higher  Alpine  pasliirea  are  let 
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every  rammer  to  Italian  §hepberds.    The  na- 
tives epeak  the  dialect  called  Bomansh. 

EXCBIEN,  Uflk  iaMm  Bwl  4e  ImtWi,  duko 
>]',  a  French  prince,  of  the  OondS  familj,  bom 
in  OhantlUy,  Ang.  2,  1T73,  eiecuted  at  Via- 
cennes,  March  21,  1804.  He  received  an  ex~ 
cellent  education,  served  under  hia  grandfather, 
Prince  Lonin  Joseph,  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
revolution  in  1789,  and  accompanied  his  fatter 
and  grandfather  into  exile.  He  bore  armn 
against  revolntionary  France  in  the  famoua 
corps  of  royalist  emigrants  commanded  by  his 
grandfather,  and  diatinguiehed  himself  by  bra- 
very and  humanity  to  his  prisoners.  On  the 
disbanding  of  the  corps  in  1801  he  fixed  hia 
residence  at  a  cb&teau  near  Ettenbeim,  Baden, 
being  impelled  to  that  choice,  it  ia  said,  liy  his 
affection  for  the  princess  Charlotte  de  Rohan, 
who  lived'  in  Ettenheim,  and  to  whom  he  was 
perhaps  secretly  married.  Though  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  took  part  in  any  subsequent 
plots  against  the  first  consul,  he  was  generally 
looked  upon  as  a  leader  of  the  imiffri»,  and 
vras  suspected  of  complicity  in  the  attempt  of 
Cadondal  to  take  Bonaparte's  life.  The  re- 
porta  of  spies  gave  some  color  to  these  snr- 


times  it  was  supposed  that  he  secretly  visited 
Paris.  It  waa  thought  that  an  unknown  per- 
son who  had  been  seen  to  visit  Cadondal  at 
Paris,  but  who  afterward  proved  to  be  Picbe- 
gro,  could  be  none  other  than  the  young  duke. 
Anxious  to  terrify  the  royalists,  and  to  put  a 
stop  to  their  attempt?  upon  hia  life,  Bonaparte 
resolved  to  seize  and  execute  the  duke,  and 
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aent  Oen.  Ordener  with  BOO  gendarmea  to  make 
the    capture.      The    soldiers  surrounded  the 

chdteau  on  the  night  of  March  16,  1804,  ar- 
rested the  duke  in  his  bed,  and  conducted  him 
immediately  to  Straabnrg,  whence  he  was  re- 
moved on  the  18th  to  the  fortress  of  Vincennea. 
He  had  received  warning  from  Talleyrand  and 
from  the  king  of  Sweden,  tlirougb  his  minister 
at  Carlsmhe,  but  bis  e8ca|>e  had  been  prevented 
by  the  delay  of  the  Austrian  authorities  in  for- 
warding a  passport.  The  prisoner  reached 
Vincennes  on  the  evening  of  the  20th,  and  a 
few  hours  afterword  a  court  martin],  presided 
over  by  Gen,  tiallin,  aasembled  in  the  fortress. 
A  mock  trial  was  gone  through,  and,  without 
the  examination  of  witnesses  or  written  testi- 
mony, the  duke  was  found  guilty  on  various 
chargea  of  treoAon,  and  at  once  led  out  to  exe- 
cution. His  requests  to  see  the  first  consul 
and  to  be  allowed  a  confessor  were  denied.  He 
was  shot  by  torchlight  between  4  and  G  o'clock 
A.  M.,  in  the  ditch  outside  the  walls,  and  hia 
body  was  thrown,  dressed  as  it  waa,  into  a 
grave  which  had  been  dug  the  day  before. 
Bonaparte  and  his  chief  instruments  took  every 
pwns  to  justify  their  conduct,  and  it  has  never 
been  known  who  of  them  was  most  guilty. 

EHBLAHD  f Lat.  Angtia  ;  Fr.  AnffUUrre),  a 
country  of  Europe,  forming  with  Wales  the 
southern,  lai^er,  and  more  important  division 
of  the  island  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  princi- 
pal member  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  This  division  ia  bounded 
N.  by  Scotland,  E.  by  the  North  sea,  S.  by  the 
English  channel,  separating  it  from  France  by 
distances  increasing  westward  from  21  m.  at 
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the  strait  of  Dover  to  100  m.,  8.  W.  by  the 
AtlantJc,  and  W.  by  St.  George's  channel  and 
the  Irish  sea,  dividing  it  from  Ireland,  and  hav- 
ing an  average  width  of  about  '90  m.  It  lies 
between  lat.  49°  5T'  and  56°  46'  N,,  and  Ion. 
1"  46'  E.  and  B°  45'  W. ;  its  greatest  iengtii  N.  i 
and  S.  is  SCB  m.,  and  its  greatest  breadth  2S0  : 


in.  Its  shape  bears  some  resemblance  to  a  tri- 
angle, the  apex  being  at  Berwick-on-Tweed, 
the  northernmost  point  in  England,  and  the 
extremities  of  the  base  at  the  South  Foreland, 
near  Dover,  and  the  Land's  End,  at  the  8.  W. 

Eoint  of  Cornwall.  The  distance  in  a  direct 
ne  from  Berwiek  to  the  South  Foreland  is 
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Mfi  m. ;  from  the  Sonth  Forela&d  to  the  Land's 
End,  SlTni. ;  and  from  lihe  Land's  End  to  Ber- 
wick, 426  m. ;  making  a  total  perimeter  of 
1,067  m.,  bat  following  die  Hiauoutiea  of  the 
ooast  the  perimeter  is  aboat  2,000  m.  ITie  area 
of  Englartd  is  60,933  eq.  m.;  that  of  Wales 
7,896  sq.  m.  The  divisiona  of  England  are 
TOry  anoient,  tie  conntioH  b«ing  BubBtantially 
the  same  now  as  they  ware  ten  centuries  ago, 
though  a  few  have  been  made  in  lat«r  times. 
Each  county  ia  anbdivided  into  hundreds,  and 
the  houdreds  into  parisbea.  London  is  the 
metropolis  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  among 
tile  other  principal  places  are  Liverpool  Mao- 
ohaster,  Birmingham,  Leeds,  Sheffield,  Bristol, 
Bradford,  Btoke-apon-Trent^  Newcaatle,  Hull, 
Portsmoatb,  Brighton,  Southampton,  and  York. 
The  following  table  abowa  the  population  of 
the  counties  in  1861  and  1671,  and  the  county 
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Wales,  which  waa  incorporated  with  the  Enpr- 
lish  monarchy  in  the  time  of  Edward  L,  is 
divided  lata  12  counties,  with  an  aggregate 
population  in  lesi  of  1,111,796,  and  in  1671 
of  1,216,430.  The  aggregate  population  of 
England  and  Walea  in  1871  waa  22,704,108,  of 


whom  11,040,408  were  males  and  11,668,706 
females.    The  namber  of  marriages  registered 

in  1671  was  180,016 ;  lurths,  797,143  ;  deatba, 
616,096;  the  mortality  being  thoa  a  little  less 
than  32'7  per  1,000,  and  the  natural  increase 
282,047,  or  19-9  per  1,000  nearly.  The  increase 
of  the  popniation  in  England  and  Walev&oin 
18^1  to  1871  was  2,837,884,  or  18-15  v^oeaU, 
being  an  avera^  annual  increase  oC/i-ii  per 
cent. — The  ii)^  important  riven  ^  tlie  Med- 
way,  Thames,  Stour,  Orwell,  Great  Unse,  Nene, 
Wellond,  Witbam,  Hnmber  (with  its  branches 
the  Trent  and  Onse),  Tees,  Wear,  Tyne,  and 
Tweed,  flowing  into  the  North  sea;  the  Esk, 
Eden,  Lnne,  Kibble,  Hersey,  Dee,  Bevent, 
Avon,  Taw,  and  Torridge,  which  empty  on  the 
W.  coast;  and  the  Tamar,  Eie,  Frome,  Avon 
(Hampshire),  and  Sonthauipton  water,  which 
now  into  the  English  channel.  Uany  of  theae 
have  broad  estuaries  and  are  navigable  by  larg^e 
vessels.  The  English  lakes,  thou^  few,  ai« 
famed  for  tbeir  beauty.  The  pictnresqua  dia* 
tricts  of  Westmoreland  and  CnmberUnd,  in 
which  are  Ullswater  (9  m.  long,  and  from  i  to 
2  m.  wide),  Windermere,  the  largest  lake  in 
England  (10)  m.  long,  and  from  1  to  3  m.  wide), 
Bassenthwaite water,  Derwentwater,  Butter- 
mere,  Ennerdale water,  rJic.,  are  favorite  sum- 
mer resorts.  The  saacoaat  is  mocta  broken, 
and  abonnds  in  fine  harbors  and  roadsteads. 
On  the  east  are  the  estnaries  of  the  Medway, 
Thames,  and  Hnmber,  and  the  Wash,  intowhich 
empty  the  Great  Ouse,  Nene,  Withsm,  ic. ; 
on  the  west  the  broad  Solway  frith,  between 
England  and  Scotland,  Morecombe  bay,  the 
Briatol  channel,  and  the  eetuaries  of  the  Dud- 
don,  Kibble,  Uersey,  Dee,  and  Severn ;  and  on 
the  Bouth  Monnt's  boy,  Falmouth  harbor,  Ply- 
month  sound,  Tor  bay,  the  estuary  of  the  Eie, 
Weymouth  bay,  Poole  harbor,  the  Solent  and 
Southampton  water  between  Hampshire  and 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  Portsmouth  and  Cbicbest«r 
harbors.  Near  the  entrance  of  Dover  strait 
into  tbe  North  sea  ore  the  well  known  anchor- 
age grounds  called  the  Downs,  opposite  the 
towns  of  Deal  and  Sandwich.  Tne  £.  coaet 
presents  on  alternation  of  sandy  beaches  and 
chalk  cliffs,  hollowed  out  in  many  places  into 
caves,  and  with  several  high  promontoriea. 
The  Atlantic  tides  form  asbrong  onrrent,  sweep- 
ing 8.  along  this  coast,  and  continually  wearing 
away  the  limestone  olifis  and  headlands;  the 
encroachments  of  tbe  sea  have  already  buried 
large  tracts  of  land.  A  submarine  forest  baa 
been  traced  along  a  ^"eat  part  of  tlie  coast 
of  Lincolnshire.  On  the  sandy  portions  of 
the  seaboard  the  opposite  phenomenon  is 
observed ;  portions  of  land  have  here  been 
gained  from  the  water,  the  town  of  Nor- 
wich, which  is  now  near  the  centre  of  the  £. 
division  of  Norfolk,  having  stood  in  the  ISth 
and  14th  centuries  on  on  arm  of  the  sea. 
The  8,  coast,  from  the  South  Foreland  to  be- 
yond Folkestone,  iacharacteriied  by  lofty  chalk 
cliffs,  which  are  continually  dtnuniabing  in 
height.    It  then  gradually  snb^dea  into  Bom- 
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Hey  marah,  W.  of  which  the  ehnre  becomea 
altei-Dfttel^  precipitous  and  fl&L    The  W.  is  bj 

far  the  most  irregalar  of  the  Engliah  coasts.  It 
u  high  and  rocky  as  far  as  Kinetiead  buy  on  the 
Bristol  channel.  North  of  Wales  the  shore 
conusts  of  wasting  cliffii  of  red  claj  and  mar),  of 
pwiinsulas  which  were  probably  once  more  elo- 
vatad  than  now,  of  abrapt  headlandB,  and  to- 
ward Solway  frith  of  eanaa  and  niarslies.  The 
most  inoQntwnoue  part  of  England  lies  N.  of  tlie 
rlTera  Humber  and  Uoroey,  and  is  traversed  N. 
And  S.  by  a  range  called  the  Fennine  moan- 
taina  or  the  northern  range,  connected  with 
the  Cheviot  hills  on  the  Scotch  border,  and 
terminating  in  Derbyshire.  The  highest  snm- 
mita  rise  lo  about  8,000  ft.  West  of  this  range 
sre  the  Cumbrian  moantains,  oocnpy  ing  the  cen- 
tral and  Boothera  portions  of  Camberland,  die 
larger  part  of  Westmoreland,  and  the  S.  part 
of  Lancashire.  Their  highest  summits  are  Sea- 
fell  (S,22e  ft.),  Helvellyn  (8,0S6),  and  Sbiddaw 
(3,033).  The  Devonian  range  extends  from 
Somersetshire  to  the  Land's  End,  and  its  high- 
eat  snmmit,  Teator  Beacon,  i-eaohea  a  height  of 
a,077  ft.  Three  cross  ridges  oconpy  the  8.  E. 
part  of  the  kingdom,  extending  from  SalisbnTT 
plun,  one  8.  E.  to  Beachy  head,  another  E.  to 
the  E.  shore  of  Kent,  and  the  third  N.  E.  into 
"Sorfalk.  The  famous  Sonth  Downs.  50  m. 
long  and  fi  or  9  m.  wide,  are  in  the  first,  and' 
the  Snrrey  hills  or  downs  in  the  second,  both 
being  celebrated  for  their  sheep  pastarea.  The 
Malvern  bills  extend  over  pu^  of  tbe  conn- 
ties  of  Qloneester,  Hereford,  and  Worcester. 
The  Cotswold  and  Strondwater  biilii  are  in 
Glonoester,  and  tha  Ohiltern  hills  extend  from. 
Hertfbrd,  across  Bnctfs,  into  Oxford.  Between 
these  ridges  lie  many  beautifnl  vales;  other 
parts  of  the  country  spread  ont  in  vast  pluns, 
such  as  tbe  plain  of  Tork,  which  extends 
from  the  valley  of  the  Tees  to  the  oonftnence 
of  the  Ouse  and  Trent,  70  or  80  m.,  and  others 
abound  in  rugged  and  picturesque  scenery. 
Northumberland  is  lately  occupied  by  moors, 
which  also  cover  much  of  Lancashire,  York- 
shire, Staffordshire,  Oamberland,  Westmore- 
land, and  Durham.  These  are  elevated  tracts, 
in  moat  places  sterile,  heath-grown,  or  gravelly. 
Those  of  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire  alone 
cover  an  area  of  400  or  COO  sq.  m.  The  wolda 
of  Yorkshire,  which  closely  reaemble  the  chalk 
hills  of  many  other  counties,  occupy  about 
600  sq,  m. — The  distribution  of  the  geologi- 
cal formations  tbrough  England  is  closely  con- 
nected with  that  of  its  inhabitants,  their  in- 
dustrial pucsuits,  and  physical  condition ;  all 
which  indeed  are  in  great  measure  controlled  by 
tbe  nature  of  the  mineral  productions  and  of 
the  soil.  Nearly  all  that  portion  of  England 
lying  E.  of  a  line  drawn  ftom  the  mouth  of 
the  Tyne  in  Northumberland  in  a  southerly 
direction  through  the  towns  of  Nottingham 
and  Leicester,  thence  B.  W.  nearly  to  Glou- 
eeater,  and  again  8.  to  Bath  and  8.  W.  to  Ez- 
tnooth,  connsta  of  the  upper  secondary  forma- 
tions, including  tbe  oOlile,  lias,  chalk,  and 
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greensand ;  and  on  botb  sides  of  the  Thames, 
widening  as  the  formation  extends  N.  along 
the  coast  of  Suffolk,  is  the  tertiary  group  of 
clays  and  sands,  which  constitutes  the  London 
basin,  and  reets  in  the  depression  of  tlie  chalk. 
Similar  strata  hide  the  secondary  rooks  over  a 
small  area  about  Southampton  and  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  In  Lincolnshire 
a  strip  of  alluvial  skirts  the  coast,  and  atretcbea 
S.,  constituting  tbe  boggy  district  of  Hunting- 
donshire and  CambridgeHhire.  Over  this  region 
of  secondary  rocks  the  prevailing  dip  is  toward 
the  S.  E.,  so  that  the  lower  members  of  the 
series  are  in  geneml  met  with  in  passing  from 
the  eastern  coast  westward.  Tbey  constitute 
narrow  belts,  which  are  traced  with  great 
oniformitv  in  their  line  of  bearing,  or  N.  E. 
and  8.  W.  Thus  from  Weymouth  to  the 
Hnmber  one  may  continue  on  tliat  bed  of  the 
middle  o51ito  called  the  Oxford  clay,  the  ave- 
rage thickness  of  which  does  not  exceed  600 
ft.  A  little  farther  west,  from  Bridport  in 
Dorsetshire  to  Flamborough  head  on  tbe  coast 
of  Yorkshire,  the  topography,  rocks,  and  soil 
all  designate  tbe  chalk  formation  of  earlier 
date ;  but  west  of  this,  on  the  line  from  Lyme 
Regis  to  Whitby,  the  limestones  of  tlie  lias  ap- 
pear in  the  general  order  of  older  rocks  in  a 
westerly  direction.  Over  all  this  region  no 
mines  of  coal  or  of  metallic  ores  are  found. 
The  easily  disintegrated  strata  present  no  bold 
hills,  except  in  the  cliffs  of  chalk  abutting  upon 
the  coast,  but  are  spread  out  in  elevated  plains, 
and  gentle  undulations  and  hills  of  smoothly 
rounded  outlines.  The  calcareous  nature  of 
tbe  strata  secures  fertility  to  the  soil;  and 
the  region  is  distinguished  for  ite  agricultural 
character.  West  of  this,  occnpying  a  belt  not 
many  miles  wide,  is  the  manuiacturing  district 
of  England,  made  so  by  the  mines  of  coal  and 
iron  ore  along  its  range.  They  occur  at  in- 
tervals in  isolated  basins  of  moderate  area, 
but  remarkably  productive  inooal  by  the  close 
grouping  of  the  beds  and  the  great  depths  to 
which  tbey  are  carried  by  tbe  steepness  of  the 
dip.  These  basins  are  often  overlaid  in  part 
by  the  sandstones  and  marls  of  the  new  red 
sandstone  formation,  which  rests  upon  the  np- 
tarned  edges  of  the  strata  of  the  coal  forma- 
tion. The  marls  afford  rock  salt  and  strong 
brine  springs,  which  have  long  been  advanta- 
geously worked  in  Ohcahire,  and  near  Droit- 
wich  in  Worcestershire.  Associated  with  the 
salt  are  valuable  beds  of  gypsum.  Tbe  coal 
fields  are  too  numerous  to  be  all  particularly 
named.  That  of  Newcsatle  extends  from  the 
N.  E.  extremity  of  England  to  the  river  Tees, 
along  the  coast  of  Northumberland  and  Dur- 
ham ;  it  is  traced  further  8.  to  Leeds,  but  this 
portion  has  only  the  lowest  beds,  which  are  of 
little  importance.  The  Yorkshire  and  Derby- 
shire extends  6.  from  Leeds  to  near  Derby, 
and  covers  in  its  northern  portion  a  breadth  of 
about  25  m.  Some  small  but  very  productive 
coal  basins  Ue  8.  W.  of  Derbyshire,  of  which 
that  near  Coventry  is  the  most  BoathMn  locality 
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of  ooal  in  the  midland  coanties.  OntheK.'W. 
is  the  Cumberltuid  and  Whitehaven  ooal  field, 
extending  along  the  coast  to  the  north  of 
Maryport;  someof  Its  mineahave  been  worked 
beyond  low-water  mark,  and  the  oonvenience 
of  shipping  gives  a  high  importance  to  their 
prodncta.  'Die  Lanoashire  coal  field  lies  W. 
of  a  range  of  hills  that  extends  along  the 
borders  of  this  count;  and  Yorkshire,  separa- 
tii^  the  two  coal  fields  by  the  underlying  shales 
and  millstone  grit  of  which  they  are  composed. 
The  strata  of  the  coal  formation  on  the  W. 
side  dip  toward  the  west,  and  the  mar^n  of 
the  field  in  this  direction  reaches  to  Prescot, 
near  Liverpool,  and  extends  N.  B.  toward 
Colne.  A  little  beyond  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  Lancashire  coal  field  is  that  which  sup- 
plies the  potteries  near  Newcastle  in  Stafford- 
Bhir&  and  which,  with  those  referred  to  as  lying 
S.  W.  of  Berby^re,  makes  np  the  central  coal 
district  as  grouped  by  Conybesre  and  Phillips. 
These  include  the  fields  of  Ashby  de  la  Zouch 
and  Warwickshire.  In  the  South  Stafford  or 
Dudley  coal  field  the  coal  has  been  worked  in 
a  angle  bed  80  ft.  thick,  and  at  one  locality  it 
has  reached  a  thickness  of  more  than  45  &,. 
The  west«m  coal  district  comprises  the  mines 
in  North  Wales,  the  island  of  Anglesea,  and 
Flintshire.  The  middle  western  or  Shropshire 
diatriot  comprises  those  of  the  Clee  hills,  Cole- 
brook  dale,  Shrewsbury,  ice, ;  the  south- 
western district,  those  of  the  Forest  of  Dean, 
South  Oloncester,  and  Somerset,  on  both  aides 
of  the  river  Avon,  and  the  ccal  field  of  the 
S.  coast  of  Wales,  bordering  the  British  chan- 
nel for  100  m.  £.  and  W.,  and  stretching  in- 
land toward  the  north  from  B  to  20  m.  This 
field  is  in  convenient  proximity  to  the  copper 
mines  of  Oomwall,  the  ores  from  which  are 
transported  to  the  great  smelting  establish- 
ments on  tide  water  near  the  coal  mines. 
Much  of  the  coat  of  this  r^on  is  semi-anthra- 
cite, like  that  of  the  Oumberlend  coal  field  of 
Maryland,  and  some  is  true  anthracite.  The 
latter  was  first  sncceasfujly  applied  upon  alargo 
scale  to  the  smelting  of  iron  ores  in  this  dis- 
trict at  the  Crane  iron  works.  Iron  ores 
abound  in  tlie  coal  measures  of  this  field  as 
well  as  in  many  of  the  others,  especially  that  of 
Dudley  and  Wolverhampton,  near  Birmingham, 
The  same  measures  alao  yield  fire  clay  and  lime- 
stone, and  the  millstone  grit  which  underlies  and 
holds  as  in  a  cup  the  coal  measures  farnishes  a 
most  durable  building  atone.  Besides  the  coal 
measures  scattered  over  the  area  in  which 
coal  and  iron  are  found,  and  the  newer  forma- 
tions which  here  and  there  overlie  them,  there 
are  frequent  pstcbee,  like  islands,  of  rocks  of 
older  date,  which  have  intruded  through  the 
carboniferous  strata  and  the  later  formations 
above  them.  These  are  of  granite,  syenite,  and 
nietamorphic  slates.  Some  are  basaltic  dikes, 
and  one  such  of  extraordinary  extent  appears 
from  under  the  alluvium  on  the  coast  of  the 
North  sea,  near  Ilarwood  dale,  and  is  thence 
traced  toward  the  N.  W.  across  the  Tees  to  the 


western  part  of  Durham.  It  b^verses  strata 
of  the  lias,  oolite,  the  coal  meaanrea,  and  of  the 
metalliferous  or  mountain  limestone  of  the 
lower  carboniferous  group.  Its  length  is  from 
60  to  60  m.,  and  in  some  places  it  is  seen  only^ 
26  to  80  ft.  thick,  dipping  at  a  steep  angle.  The 
mountain  limestone  is  productive  in  lead,  cop- 
per, and  zinc  ores  in  three  districts  of  Eng- 
land. Veins  of  galena  near  Alston  moor  in 
Cumberland  traverse  adjoining  beds  of  lime- 
stone and  sandstone,  yielding  well  in  the  for- 
mer and  poorly  in  the  latter.  Others  are  found 
in  the  same  county,  as  also  in  Durham  and 
Yorkshire,  in  the  upper  portions  of  the  valleys 
of  theTyne,  the  Wear,  and  theTeea  Pyritoua 
copper  is  obtained  8.  W.  of  Alston  moor,  and 
near  Ulverstone  beds  of  red  hematite  altomate 
V  Itli  those  of  the  same  limestone.  A  second 
district  is  in  Derbyshire  and  the  contiffuous 
parts  of  the  neighboring  counties.  Zinc  blende 
is  economically  worked  in  this  district,  which 
also  includes  the  copper  mine  of  Ect«n  in 
Stafibrdshire.  The  third  district  is  in  the  fi.  £. 
part  of  Wales,  where  mines  of  galena  and  cala- 
mine have  long  been  profitably  worked,  lying 
partly  in  the  mountain  limestone  and  partly 
in  older  formations.  Bordering  the  coal  fields 
frequently  are  seen  the  strata  of  the  old  red 
sandstone  and  other  rocks  of  the  Devonian 
series;  and  from  beneath  these  appear  the 
older  and  lower  fossiliferous  strata  of  the  Si- 
lurian and  Oambrian  formations;  they  produce 
little  of  economical  importance.  The  metallif- 
erous districts  of  Cornwall  and  Devonshire  are 
noticed  in  the  articles  upon  those  counties. 
The  granitic  rocks  and  metamorpbic  elates, 
such  OS  are  seen  in  Ibis  portion  of  England, 
are  repeated  in  North  Wales,  where  the  argil- 
laceous slates  are  worked  in  the  Immense  quar- 
ries near  Bangor.  The  same  rocks  occur  again 
in  theN.  W.  part  of  Yorksliire  and  Lancashire, 
and  are  traced  through  Westmoreland  and 
Cumberland  into  Scotland.    The  granite,  often 


called  kaolin,  which  is  used  in  making  fine 
porcelain;  but  it  affords  littie  good  building 
stone,  and  there  are  no  important  quarries  of 
this  rock  in  England.  Good  building  stone  is 
not  readily  found  in  any  of  the  formations ;  and 
the  want  of  durable  materials  is  the  more  sen- 
sibly felt  because  the  hnmid  atmosphere  pro- 
duces a  rspid  diaintegration  of  stone  exposed 
to  it.  England  is  deficient  in  fine  msrbles  and 
in  good  iron  ores.  The  best  of  the  latter  are 
the  hematites;  but  those  chiefly  employed  in 
the  immense  production  of  iron  are  the  poor 
argillaceous  ores  of  the  coal  formation.  For 
making  the  excellent  cast  steel  for  which  Eng- 
lish manufacturers  are  celebrated,  the  better 
iron  from  the  magnetic  and  specular  orea  of 
Norway  and  Sweden  is  largely  imported.  The 
annual  produce  of  salt  is  over  1,000,000  tons, 
a  large  part  of  which  is  exported  to  America. 
—The  climate  is  subject  to  considerable  varia- 
tiona  of  beat  and  cold,  and  of  dryness  and 
moisture,  but  the  winters  are  not  severe  for 
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the  latitude,  and  tbe  heat  of  BummBr  is  often 
relieved  hj  periods  of  cool  weather.  The  at- 
mosphere is  cbill;  and  damp,  and  particolarlf 
inoiat  in  the  western  conntiea,  but  the  E.  coaat 
is  the  solder.  The  raean  annnal  temperatore 
of  the  S.  W.  at  sea  level  is  abont  C2° ;  at  Green- 
-nich,  49° ;  at  Penzance,  Sl'6°.  There  ia  thns 
an  increase  of  mean  temperature  from  N.  to  8. 
and  from  E.  to  W.  Julf  and  August  are 
hottest  months ;  December  and  Januarj  an 
coldest,  tlie  thermometer  in  the  latter  two 


London  having 
"W.  and  8.  W.  a 

slant  winds,  hot  a  blighting  S.  E.  wind  blows 
in  April  and  Ma^  on  the  £.  coast,  doing  great 
damage  to  the  crops  and  live  stoelf  of  Norfolk 
and  Kent.  The  drj  parching  character  of  the 
latter  renders  it  deleterious  to  health,  but  the 
8.  W.  winds,  which  come  from  the  Atlantic,  are 
moist  and  genial,  and  it  is  on  ttieir  greater  fre- 

Snenoj  that  the  genera!  salnbrity  of  the  climate 
epends.  Notwithstanding  the  hnmiditj  of 
the  climate,  the  average  fail  of  rain  is  less  than 
in  the  northern  United  States,  For  the  British 
islands  it  is  given  as  32  in.,  while  at  Cambridge, 
Idaas.,  it  is  stated  bj  Prof.  Gnjot  to  be  8S  in., 
and  at  the  Western  Reserve  college,  Ohio,  it 
was  foand  by  Prof.  Loomis  to  be  33  in. — The 
general  character  of  the  soil  is  that  of  great 
fertihtj,  and  seven  ninths  of  tbe  land  is  availa- 
ble for  cultivation.    The  principal  cultivated 


species  of  land  and  water  birds  have  been  no- 
ticed, of  which  20  u%  birds  of  prey  and  80  ore 
gallinaceous.    Tbe  bastard  seems  to  lie  the  only 
bird  which  has  become  extinct.    Of  abont  ITO 
species  of  fish  which  frequent  the  coasts,  riv- 
ers, and  lakes,  tbe  chief  are  the  herring,  pilchard, 
mackerel,  sprat,   cod,  and  salmon.    The  sea 
fisheries  are  chiefly  of  cod,  mackerel,  oysters, 
the  ■  and  lobsters.— The  varionsimprovementswhich 
the  I  modem  science  has  introduced  in  agricultnre 
generally  adopted  in  England,  and  nnder 


height  of  89-7°.  The  careful  management  the  land,  which  once  with 
the  most  prevalent  and  con-  |  difficulty  snpported  a  population  of  10,000,000, 
I ,..,.- .    IT  T^      ■    .  , ,  ^^^  easiij  maintains  more  than  'doable  that 

number.  The  best  systems  of  drainage  are 
employed,  not  as  formerly  in  tharshy  grounds 
alone,  but  on  nearly  all  farms.  Artificial  ma- 
naring  receives  due  attention,  and  steeps  which 
a  few  generations  ago  wonid  have  been  thooght 
waste  land  are  now  under  profitable  cnltnre. 
English  husbandry,  however,  has  risen  to  its 
present  high  state  very  slowly.  The  farma  aro 
small,  averaging  in  England  and  Wales  about 
111  acreseach,  but  tbereare  comparatively  few 
land  owners,  most  of  the  farms  being  held  by 
tenants  at  will  or  by  lease.  Tbe  best  tilled 
coDuties  are  those  of  the  E.  coast.  The  capi- 
tal used  in  agriculture  is  abont  £186,000,000; 
rent  of  farms,  £80,000,000.  Cattle  raiung  ia  a 
most  important  branch  of  husbandry,  and  the 
country  has  been  famons  for  live  stock  since 


1  small  plantations  belonging  to  private  indi- 
vidnals.  There  are  some  very  large  forest 
lands,  however,  such  as  the  New  forest  in 
Hampshire,  Dean  forest  in  Gloucestershire,  and 
Sherwood  in  Nottinghamshire,  which  are  the 
property  of  the  crown.  The  principal  trees  are 
the  oak,  ash,  mountain  ash,  fir,  beech,  syoa- 
more,  maple,  poplar,  elm,  larch,  pine,  chestnut, 
horse  chestnut,  aud  willoiv.  There  are  not  many 
indigenous  fruits;  the  pear,  crab,  medlar,  wild 
cherry,  bnllace,  raspberry,  blackberry,  goose- 
berry, currant,  strawberry,  and  cranberry  are 
the  most  important  species.  Foreign  fruits, 
however,  except  such  as  require  a  potverful  sun 
to  bring  them  to  maturity,  are  found  to  thrive. 
Of  the  small  herbaceous  plants,  besides  the 
oommon  grmses  covering  the  country  with 
verdnre  which  the  winter  seldom  destroys, 
may  be  mentioned  the  daisy,  primrose,  cow- 
slip, violet,  hyacinth,  harebell,  tamarisk,  musk, 
gentian,  foxglove,  henbane,  hemlock,  and  night- 
shade.— Many  of  the  wild  animals  which  for- 
merly inhabited  the  forests,  snob  as  the  bear, 
woU^  wild  boar,  and  wild  oat,  have  disappear- 
ed; and  the  atag,  fallow  deer,  and  roe  have 
been  preserved  only  byatrict  game  laws.  The 
other  indigenous  wild  qnadmpeds  are  the  fox, 
badges,  polecat,  beech  and  pine  martens,  otter, 
weasel,  stoat,  hedgehog,  mole,  squirrel,  bare, 
rabbit,  dormonse,  lemming,  shrew,  and  several 
varieties  of  the  rat  and  mouse.    More  than  270 


crops  are  wheat,  oata,  beans,  barley,  rye,  tur-    tlfe  days  of  Cteear.    Somewhat  more  than  half 
nips,  potatoes,  clover,  hops,  and  flax.     Few  of    tbe  arable  land  is  used  for  grazing,  the  brat 


land  counties.  In  the  last  are  bred  good  dray 
horses.  Yorkshire  is  noted  for  carriage  horses, 
and  an  excellent  breed  for  farm  labor  is  raised 
iuSufiblk.  The  English  race  horse  is  renowned 
for  speed  and  beauty.  Lancashire  is  noted  for 
its  long-horned  cattle;  Northumberland,  Dar- 
ham,  Devonshire,  Herefordshire,  and  Sussex, 
for  their  short-homed  breeds;  and  Suffolk  for 
its  duns.  Essex,  Cambridgeshire,  and  Dorset- 
shire are  celebrated  for  good  butter;  Cheshire, 
Glonoestersbire,  Wiltshire,  other  western  coun- 
ties, and  Leicestershire,  for  cheese.  The  well 
known  Stilton  cheese  is  mo^  in  Leloester- 
shire.  The  sheep  are  h%hly  prized  for  the 
quality  both  of  their  fiesh  and  of  their  wool. 
In  187^  there  w^a  in  Great  Britain  9,673,561 
acres  in  grain  crops,  8,616,389  in  green  and 
other  crops,  4,518,451  in  clover  and  grasses 
nnder  rotation,  and  12,675,606  in  permanent 
pasture.  There  were  2,116,068  horses,  6,634,- 
994  cattle,  27,921,507  sheep,  and  2,771,740 
swine.— The  manufactures  of  England  are  com- 
mensurate  with  her  greatness  in  other  re- 
spects. The  most  important  is  that  of  cotton, 
wbioh  employs  more  nands  than  any  other  in 
the  kingdom,  and  furnishes  about  two  fifths  of 
the  exports.  The  principal  seats  of  this  manu- 
facture are  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  Derbyshire, 
and  Yorkshire.  The  census  of  1871  gives  the 
statistics  of  the  leading  textile  raanufactares 
of  England  and  Wales  as  follows : 
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Theimportsofootton  for  1871  were  1,778,189,- 
776  lbs.;  exports,  868,284,100  lbs.;  reUined 
for  home  oonsnmption,  l,4Oe,0O6,S16  Iba.  The 
importe  of  wool  for  1871  were  838,086,299  Iba. ; 
exports,  136,089,794  lbs. ;  retained  for  home 
couBomptJoD,  187,Ma,G05  lbs.  The  chief  wool- 
len and  worsted  mannfectories  are  in  Yorksliire, 
Lancashire,  and  GIoncesterEhtre.  The  raw  ma- 
t«rial  is  loostl;  domestic,  thongh  for  some 
years  past  large  quantities  have  been  imported. 
The  great  centres  of  the  hardware  mannfao- 
tnrea  are  Birmingham  and  Sheffield,  theformer 
having  workshops  of  iron,  Bteel,  copper,  and 
brau,  and  the  latter  being  tamoDS  ohien;  for  cot- 
ler;,  agrioultural  implements,  grates,  fire  iroiis, 
&o.  Linea  is  manuiaotared  to  some  extent  in 
Leeds  and  the  counties  of  Lancaster,  Dorset, 
Durham,  and  Salop.  The  silk  manQCftctore  made 
great  progress  under  the  taritf  of  182S,  before 
which  date  it  was  ouable  to  compete  with 
Franoe  and  Raly.  The  glove  trade  of  the  mid- 
land and  western  counties  is  important,  the 
prindpal  establishments  being  at  Woodstock, 
Worcester,  Ludlow,  Hereford,  and  Yeovil.  The 
vast  number  of  establishments  engaged  in  the 
book  and  newspaper  publishing  boBineBs  gives 
a  strong  impetus  to  the  production  of  paper. 
Distilling  is  carried  on  to  much  smaller  extent 
than  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  but  the  brewer- 
iea  are  very  nnmerooa,  and  many  of  them  on 
the  largest  scale.  The  quantity  of  malt  charged 
with  duty  in  1872  was  57,808,082  bushels ;  free 
of  duty,  6,082,284;  home  consumption,  61,- 
60e,JtS9.  Among  other  important  manufactures 
are  hats,  glass,  pottery,  soap,  iace,  &e.  Ship 
building  is  also  a  prominent  branch  of  indnstry. 
— The  commerce  of  England,  until  the  rise  of 
the  trading  and  maritime  power  of  the  United 
States,  had  long  been  withont  a  parallel.  Her 
aitnation  is  in  the  highest  degree  favorable ; 
the  hardihood,  indnstry,  and  enterprise  of  her 
people  have  turned  her  natural  advantages  to 
account,  and  there  is  no  accessible  part  of  the 
world  with  which  she  has  not  established  com- 
merdal  relations.  With  Ireland  she  has  a  trade 
in  grun  and  provisions  in  exchange  for  mann- 
faotored  goods;  from  N.  Europe  she  receives 
timber,  iron,  flax,  hemp,  pitch,  tallow,  potash, 
and  wheat;  from  cenU'al  Enrope,  agricultural 
produce,  silk,  linen,  lace,  gloves,  timber,  flax, 
wine,  and  gin;  from  S.  Europe,  wine,  brandy, 
fruit,  drugs,  silk,  Ac;  from  the  United  StatM, 
cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  grain,  flour,  and  petro- 
leum, the  imports  thence  being  considerably 
inferior  in  value  to  the  exports ;  from  South 
America,  hides,  skins,  indigo,  ooohineal,  and 
bullion ;  from  Ama,  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  indigt^ 


drug^  cotton,  pieoe  gooda,  and  irorj;  from 
Africa,  drugs,  ivory,  teak  wood,  and  hide*. 
Uannfaotured  goods  are  the  staples  furnished 
by  ^England  in  exchange  for  all  tht.'se  commod- 
.ities.  The  following  table  shows  the  value  rf 
the  commerce  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  four 
years  ending  with  16T2; 
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The  following  table  shows  the  valoe  of  the 
imports  of  the  United  Kingdom  from  and  ex- 
ports to  the  chief  British  colonies  and  the 
principal  foreign  countries  in  1872 : 
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The  total  number  and  tonnage  of  swliDg  and 
steam  vessels  that  eiit«red  and  cleared  at  the 
ports  of  the  Coited  Kingdom  in  1673  are  ex- 
hibited in  the  following  statement : 
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Of  the  total  nmnber  of  Tesaela  tliat  entered, 
86,B23  of  14,178,280  tons  were  Britieh,  and 
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27,906  of  6,842,126  tona  were  foreign ;  and 
of  those  that  cleared,  87,149  of  14,640,801 
tons  were  British,  and  27,784  of  6,989,809 
tons  were  foreign.  The  above  statieticB  are 
for  the  United  Kingdom.  For  England,  the 
entrances  were  49,160  vessels  of  15,881,948 
tons  in  the  foreign,  4,821  of  2,682,486  tons  in 
the  colonial,  and  91,831  of  11,105,246  tons  in 
the  coasting  trade;  clearances,  49,810  vessels 
of  15,662,006  toiu  in  the  foreign,  5,748  of 
8,184,856  tona  in  the  colonial,  and  100,618  of 
11,789,499  tons  in  the  coasting  trade.  In 
addition  to  the  above,  1,501  vessels  of  107,056 
tons  in  the  colonial  and  foreign  trade,  and 
1,844  of  114,854  tons  in  the  coasting  trade, 
entered  the  Ohannel  islands  and  isle  of  Man, 
and  1,510  of  66,236  tons  in  the  foreign  and 
colcmial,  and  707  of  77,211  tons  in  the  coasting 
trade  cleared.  The  total  nnmber  of  vessels 
registered  for  England  nnder  merchant  ship- 
ping acts  in  1872  was  20,097,  with  a  tonnage 
of  4,610,556,  including  17,290  sailing  vessels 
of  8,290,020  t<»iB,  and  2,607  steam  vessels  of 
1,220,581  tons.  The  total  nomber  of  vessels 
bnilt  at  ports  of  England,  ezclnsive  of  vessels 
built  for  foreigners,  was  667  of  236,671  tons, 
of  which  846  of  84,169  tons  were  sailing,  and 
342  of  203j7I2  tons  steam  vessels.  The  ocean 
steam  navigation  of  England  is  inoom parable, 
and  her  lines  of  steam  packets  majr  be  said  to 
perform  the  mail  service  of  the  world,  Bteam 
vessels  of  iron  are  now  extensively  bailt. — The 
means  of  internal  commnnication  are  superior 
to  those  of  anj  other  oonntry.  It  is  about  a 
centnrj  since  the  English  began  to  make  good 
roads,  though  tnmpikee  were  set  np  lOO  years 
earlier.  The  total  length  of  all  roads  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  exclnsive  of  paved  streets  and 
roads  in  towns,  is  abont  100,000  m. ;  of  the  lat- 
ter, 80,000.  The  canals  of  England  are  next  in 
importance  to  those  of  Holland,  and  were  com- 
menced in  the  last  oentnr;.  The  first  railway 
was  begui  in  1825  and  opened  in  1880,  and  6,621 
m.  of  lines  had  been  oonstracted  in  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1850,  being  at  the  rate  of  265  m. 
per  annnm.  At  the  end  of  1860,  10,488  m. 
were  open ;  at  the  end  of  1872,  15,614.  These 
lines  had  a  total  capital  paid  op  at  the  end  of 
1872  of  £569,047,846,  had  conveyed  422,874,- 
822  passengers,  besides  season-ticket  holders, 
and  had  received  during  the  year  £51,304,114. 
Of  these  lines  there  were  in  England  and  Wales 
11,136  m.,  in  Scotland  2,667  m.,  and  in  Ire- 
hmd  2,091  m.  The  nnmber  of  post  offices  in 
the  United  Kingdom  at  the  beginning  of  1878 
was  12,200.  The  gross  revenue  of  the  poet 
office  department  fai  1672  was  £^206,922: 
cost  of  management,  £2,764,764.  Ine  postal 
savings  banks  received  £7,667,084,  and  paid 
ont  £5,402,644.  The  post  office  department 
was  authorized  by  act  of  parliament,  Jnly  81, 
1868,  to  buy  np  all  the  telegraph  lines,  and  to 
charge  the  pablio  a  uniform  rate  irrespective 
of  distance.  A  supplementary  act  was  passed 
in  1669  making  the  telwraph  a  government 
monopiJy  Uke  ue  poet  omce.    The  porchaaea 
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were  mad«  tate  in  1886,  imi  poBBeBsion  obt^ed  1 

in  Februarj,  1870,  when  there  were  3,983  tele-  ! 
graph  offices.  At  tlie  beginning  of  1873  there  | 
were  E,400  offices,  of  which  8,693  were  postal ; 
offices,  and  1,807  railway  telegraph  officee. : 
The  latter  Blight) 7  decreased  in  1670-'71,  while 
the  postal  offices  were  greatlj  multiplied.  Up 
to  June,  1871,  aboat  £9SO,000  had  been  ex- 
peQded,  besides  the  DnrchaK  money ;  6,000  per- 
sona were  employed,  and  the  net  receipts  for 
about  14  months  had  been  £798,580,  at  a.  cur- 
rent expense  of  £470,000.  The  investnient  of 
the  f(oveminent  was  thought  to  amonnt  to  a, 
capital  of  £7,GOO,000,  upon  which  it  is  believed 
that  a  reasonable  interest  is  retnmed. — Tbo 
public  institations  of  charity,  of  learning,  of 
the  arts,  of  education,  and  of  religion  are  in 
great  number  and  of  high  repute.  Every  con- 
siderable town  has  its  hospitals,  manj  of  which 
are  lilierally  endowed,  its  tree  schools,  me- 
chanics' institntes,  Sec.  The  principal  cities 
poBBesH  galleries  of  arts,  and  several  have  valu- 
able libraries.  Compulsory  provision  for  the 
poor  has  long  been  established  in  England. 
The  whole  country  is  divided  into  poor-law 
unions,  over  wljich  are  guardians  elected  by 
the  rat*  payers.  On  Jan.  1,  1878,  there  were 
786,201  outdoor  paupers  in  receipt  of  relief; 
indoor  paupers,  184,171.  The  total  amount 
expended  by  the  poor-law  boards  in  Enffland 
and  Wales  daring  the  year  ending  Jan.  1, 187S, 
was  £8,007,408;  a  decrease  from  the  preceding 
year  in  actual  amonct,  and  a  decrease  in  rato 
upon  the  average  of  several  years.  The  num- 
ber of  charitable  institutions  other  than  schools 
in  London  alone  in  1874  was  about  600. — Eng- 
land has  done  much  for  the  canse  of  education, 
bnt  not  so  much  as  should  have  been  done  by  so 
old,  wealthy,  and  humane  anation.  Among  the 
higher  institutions  of  learning  are  the  universi- 
ties of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Durham  ;  Uni- 
versity college  and  King's  college,  London  (the 
last  two  founded  for  the  purpose  of  cheapening 
and  popularizing  academical  instruction) ;  col- 
lege of  preceptors,  London  ;  Owen's  college, 
Manchester;  Hanchcster  New  college;  Qneen's 
colleges,  Birmingham  and  Liverpool;  St.  David's 
college,  Lampeter ;  royal  agricultural  college, 
Cirencester ;  besides  good  foundation  schools 
at  Winchester,  Eton,  Manchester,  Great  Berk- 
hamstead,  Warrington,  Shrewsbury,  Birming- 
ham, Tunbridge,  Westminster,  Highgate,  Bed- 
ford, Ipswich,  Repton,  Rugby,  Harrow,  and 
London.  The  great  puiilio  schools  of  Eton, 
Westminster,  Harrow,  Winchester,  St.  Paul's, 
the  Charterhouse,  and  merchant  tailors'  school, 
are  of  the  highest  reputation,  and  have  edoca- 
ted  many  of  the  distinguished  men  of  England. 
Public  education  has  made  much  progress 
within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  though 
a  great  difference  exists  in  the  prevalence  of 
elementary  knowledge  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  The  uneducated  are  found  in  greater 
numbers  among  the  mining  and  mannfacturing 
populations  than  in  the  agricultural  portions 
of  tlia  kingdom.    The  latest  retnrns  show  that 


one  fifth  of  tlie  adults  in  England  are  nnsble 

to  write  their  names.  By  the  school  law  of 
1670  parliament  ordered  tjiat  sufficient  accom- 
modation in  public  elementary  schools  should 
be  provided  for  ail  resident  children,  and  that 
all  children  whose  parents  are  unable  to  paj 
for  their  education  shall  be  educated  at  the 
public  expense,  while  the  school  boarda  shol) 
have  power  to  compel  parents  to  give  tfaeir 
children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  18  the  ad- 
vantages of  education.  The  condition  of  the 
elementary  schools  in  England  and  Wales  sub- 
ject to  govenmient  inspection  is  shown  in  the 
following  statement : 
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A  large  part  of  this  work  b  under  the  care  of 
the  established  church  and  other  religious  or- 
ganixationo,  the  state  doing  but  a  small  propor- 
tion. The  first  education  grant,  of  £20,000, 
was  made  in  IBBS.  In  18T2  the  grants  were 
raised  to  £1,661,660,  of  which  abont  one  tenth 
was  spent  in  administration  and  building.  This 
grant  was  an  increase  over  that  of  the  prece- 
ding year  of  £612,986.  The  total  amount  of 
education  grants  from  1833  to  1872  has  been 
£14,663,262.  The  subject  of  national  educa- 
tion is  of  increasing  interest  in  England.    Hie 
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qaestioii  of  religion  oauBea  the  chief  diffionlty. 
The  rivalry  of  different  religions  organizations 
has  fltimnlated  tbem  to  great  ezsrtiona  for  ed- 
ncataon,  bat  a  strooK  sentdment  urges  the  sepa- 
ratioii  of  pablic  ediioation  from  sU  relieioaa 
control.  For  a  more  complete  aoconnt  of  the 
^etem  of  edaoation  in  England,  see  Eddoa- 
Ttos, — The  estabtiahed  religion  is  that  of  the 
church  of  England,  which  will  be  treated  in  a 
aepor&te  articla.  The  disgenters  constitute 
some  of  the  most  respectable  religions  bodies 
in  the  world.  They  consist  of  Presbyterians, 
IndependentB,  Baptists,  Friends,  Methodists, 
Unitarians,  Bible  Ohristians,  Moravians,  and 
some  others.  The  Presbyterians,  Methodists, 
and  Baptists  are  severally  divided  into  a  num- 
ber of  sects.  The  Boman  Catholics  are  not 
nnmeroQS,  but  amtmg  them  are  many  old  and 
wealthy  families.  The  Jews  are  few,  bnt  since 
Jnly  23, 18G8,  when  they  were  permitted  to  dt 
in  parliament,  they  have  ei\joyed  all  civil 
rights. — The  government  is  a  limited  heredi- 
tary monarchy,  the  supreme  power  being  vest- 
ed in  a  king  or  queen  and  ministry,  and  a  par- 
liament composed  of  lords  and  commons,  the 
former  sitting  chiefly  by  hereditary  right  and 
the  latter  by  popalar  eleodon.  A  previons 
knowledge  of  English  history  being  required 
for  a  comprehension  of  the  changes  and  present 
state  of  the  English  eonstitation,  we  shiJl  refer 
the  reader  for  an  account  of  the  latter  to  the 
coDclnding  part  of  this  article.  The  following 
tables  show  the  revenae  snd  ezpenditore  of 
the  United  ESngdomiiM' the  year  ending  March 
81,  1878 : 


The  pnbUc  debt,  March  81,  18T8,  was: 
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The  army  estimates  for  lB78-'4  called  fbr  % 
total  expenditure  of  £14,416,000,  and  gave  the 
regnlar  army  at  126,000  men,  including  68,000 
home  forces ;  besides  militia  189,000,  yeoman- 
ry 16,000,  volanteera  161,000,  firat  reserve  10,- 
000,  and  second  reserve  20,000.  The  deser- 
tions from  the  regular  forces  in  1872  were 
4,000.  Tbe  navy  estimates  for  18T3-'4  called 
for  an  expenditure  of  £9,704,985,  and  gave  the 
following  nnmbers  of  seamen  and  marines: 


lodlin  Hrrtoa . . , 


Total (1,000 

The  total  naval  force  in  September,  1873,  was: 
steam  vessels,  including  60  iron-clads,  167  in 
commisnon  and  197  in  reserve  and  building; 
ooast-goard  t«idera,  SS;  soiling  vesseU,  88iQ 
commission  and  106  in  reserve  and  bailding; 
total  tonnage,  677,888 ;  nnmber  of  guns  6,080. 
The  government  has  fine  dookyards  at  Bept- 
ford,  Woolwich,  Chatham,  Sheemess,  Ports- 
mouth, Devonport,  and  Pembroke,  a  naval 
academy  at  Portsmouth,  a  military  academy 
at  Woolwich,  and  a  military  college  at  Band- 
hurat. — The  judicial  system  of  England  nntil 
recently  comprised  four  superior  courts ;  the 
high  court  of  chancery,  the  oonrt  of  eioheguer, 


bench  was  the  supreme  court  of  common  law, 
and  took  cognizance  of  both  civil  and  criminal 
oanaes,  and  to  it  could  be  removed  by  writ  ot 
error  the  Jodgmeute  of  all  other  English  coorts 
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of  record.  It  condsted  of  a.ohief  justice  and 
four  other  jastices.  The  court  of  ooannon 
pleas  likewise  oonnsted  of  five  justices,  sod 
took  cosnizoDce  of  civil  oases  between  enb- 
jeots.  rbe  court  of  excbeqner  coDosted  of  s 
chief  boron  twd  fonr  otlier  btkrons;  it  was 
both  a  law  and  an  eqnity  court,  tr;ring  all  rev- 
enue questions  and  many  other  cases.  The 
-judges  of  these  three  courts  were  called  the 
fifteen  judges  of  England.  In  August,  1878, 
hj  an  aot  to  take  effect  in  November,  1874, 
the  superior  courts  of  England  were  united 
into  a' supreme  court  of  judicature,  divided 
into  two  parte,  a  high  court  of  jnatice  and  a 
court  of  appeal.  The  judges  of  the  old  courts 
are  retained  in  the  new  one,  which  is  prended 
over  by  the  lord  chancellor.  The  forms  of 
administering  jaatdce  are  vrnpttfied,  while  the 
former  distinction  between  law  and  equity  is 
not  reci^nized.  The  high  court  is  divided 
into  sections  named  after  the  old  oonrta.  The 
conrt  of  appeal  consists  of  the  chancellor,  the 
two  chief  JHHticea,  the  chief  baron,  and  master 
of  the  rolls,  with  not  exceeding  nine  ordinary 
judges  By  act  of  parliament  iu  184Q,  and 
by  several  SQbseqnent  acts,  a  system  of  count; 
courts  has  been  formed,  giving  increased  fa- 
cilities for  the  prompt  and  inexpensive  collec- 
tion of  small  debts.  The  judges  of  these  courts 
are  appointed  by  the  lord  chancellor,  and  must 
not  exceed  60  in  nnmber.  Demands  not  ex- 
ceeding £50  are  brought  before  these  courts, 
the  judges  of  which  determine  all  questions 
whether  of  law  or  fact,  unless  a  Jury  be  sum- 
moned, which  is  done  at  the  request  of  either 
party.  Thenumberof  jurymen isfive.  Aconrt 
of  general  quarter  sessions  of  the  peace  is  held 
four  times  a  year  in  every  county,  its  jurisdic- 
tion extending  to  all  felonies  and  trespassee, 
but  the  capital  coses  generally  are  remitted  to 
the  assize.  The  criminal  code,  which  for  a 
long  time  was  excessively  severe,  has  been 
greatly  improved.  The  commitmeute  and  con- 
victions from  1869  to  18T8  were  aa  foUowaf 
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Host  of  the  convicts  sentenced  for  long  terms 
of  detention  were  formerly  transported  to  pe- 
nal colonies,  or  confined  on  board  hulks,  but 
prisons  are  now  eHtablished  at  home  capable 
of  receiving  all.  There  are  in  England  121 
county,  borough,  and  ''liberty"  prisons  (t.  e., 
prisons  for  the  districts  bo  called).  The  com- 
mitments  for  1873  to  reformatory  schools  were 
1,44S  ;  the  number  detained  at  the  end  of  the 
year  was  6,856,  4,S22  m^es  and  1,084  females. 
The  average  annual  cost  per  head  was,  boys 
£18  19s.  »id.,  girls  £17  16«.  Bid.  There  wore 
also  S,060  commitments  to  industrial  schools 


schools  in  the  year,  and  detuned  at  the  «Ios« 
of  the  year  7,120,  S,448  boys  and  1,677  prls. 
The  police  force  of  England  and  WaJee  in  1870 
'was  20,441,  and  the  cost  of  maintaining  it  du- 
ring the  year  wga  £3,182,522.— The  history  of 
England  begins  shortly  before  the  commcmoo- 
ment  of  the  Christian  era,  when  Ceesar  first  in- 
vaded the  island,  landing  near  Deal  or  Walmer 
(66  B.  0.).  Britailbia  and  Albion  were  the 
names  by  which  it  was  known  to  the  Rwnans. 
The  inhabitants,  called  Britons,  were  of  Celtic 
race,  kindred  to  the  Gau}s.  The  Phcenioiana 
had  known  the  island,  and  ao  had  the  Cartha- 
ginians and  Massilians;  and  all  of  them  ar« 
supposed  to  have  traded  with  it  directly  or  in- 
directly, the  Phmniciana  especially,  for  tin. 
Yet  at  the  time  of  Onsar's  invasion  little  was 
really  known  concerning  the  country,  and  for 
a  long  period  anerward  it  was  regarded  aa  cut 
off  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  He  made  little 
impression  on  it,  and  bis  invasion  probably  met 
with  more  resistance  than  is  commonly  sup- 
posed. Angnetua  proposed  an  expedititm  t« 
Britun,  but  never  att«mpted  it.  Caligula  also 
threatened  an  invarion  without  exeouting  it. 
OlandiuH  began  the  work  of  real  conquest,  A. 
D.  48.  During  the  next  40  years  the  ctoiqnest 
of  south  Britain  was  completed,  many  generals 
being  employed,  including  Auius  Plantius,  Ves- 
pasian, Suetonius  Paulinus,  and  Agricola-  Tbe 
main  divisions  of  tlie  country  were  Britannia 
Romana,  embracing  England  and  Wales,  which 
had  been  entirely  subdued,  and  Britannia  Bar- 
bara, which  at  first  included  all  the  coontry 
to  the  north  of  the  wall  of  Hadrian,  but  later 
only  what  was  to  the  north  of  the  wall  bnilt 
by  Antoninus,  from  tbe  .frith  of  Clyde  to  the 
frith  of  Forth.  Thia  region  defied  all  tfae  ef- 
forts of  the  Homan  arms.  The  other  was  in 
a  vetT  flourishinR  conditicm,  and  at  a  later 
period  was  divided  into  five  provinces,  named 
Britannia  Prima,  Britannia  oeconda,  Maxima 
Ceesariends,  Maxima  Flaviensis,  and  Valentia. 
Christianity  had  been  early  introdnced,  and 
before  the  dose  of  the  8d  century  a  regular 
hierarchy  was  established.  Tbe  conntiy  suf- 
fered with  the  rest  of  the  empire  from  the  in- 
vasions of  barbarians,  and  was  abandoned  by 
tbe  Bomans  before  the  middle  of  tbe  6th  cen- 
tury. The  Britons  then  became  independent, 
and  displayed  much  energy  and  spirit  in  con- 
tending with  the  invaders.  They  were  less 
successful  in  their  endesvors  to  establish  a  bn^dy 
politic,  and  the  island  was  distracted  by  con- 
tentions and  civil  wars.  The  disturbed  state 
of  the  country  was  favorable  to  the  incuTMons 
of  the  Picta  and  Scots,  tribes  like  the  BritMia 
of  Celtic  origin,  when  a  few  Saxons,  said  to 
have  been  exUes.  arrived  in  the  isle  of  ThaneL 
They  were  but  300,  and  w^e  led  by  two  broth- 
ers commonly  called  Hengist  and  Horsa.  Tliey 
were,  it  is  probable,  on  a  piratical  excnrsiao. 
The  story  that  they  came  by  invitation  probably 
originated  in  the  fact  that  other  &BXons  were 
subsequently  invited  to  Britain.  The  British 
chiefs  hired  their  visitors  as  soldiers,  according 
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to  a  not  snoommon  CDitom.  The/  ohaBtiwd 
the  Soottdsh  invaders,  and  when  the  Saxon 
leaders  propowd  sending  for  more  of  their 
conntrymen,  in  order  that  their  defeneive  mea- 
sares  might  be  more  extensive,  the  propontion 
wne  readily  received,  and  numbers  of  nazone, 
Angles,  and  Jutes  arrived  in  the  ooaatrj.  At 
first  these  strangers  proved  good  fHends  to  the 
Britons,  bat  when  thej  had  conquered  the 
other  biarbari&ns  the/  took  Britain  for  their 
reward.  This,  however,  was  not  effected  with- 
out n  bloodj  contest,  in  which  the  Britons 
evinced  great  braver;,  and  at  one  time  are  said 
to  have  expelled  their  false  allies.  The  history 
of  these  ttmee  is  little  better  than  fable,  and 
the  very  tuunes  of  Hengist  and  Horsa  are  per- 
hapa  aa  mythical  as  thoee  of  Romnlus  and  Be- 
moa.  The  most  that  is  known  is,  that  certain 
Oennanio  invaders  subdued  the  greater  part  of 
Britain,  driving  the  Celtic  natives  into  Wales 
and  adjoining  parts,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
that  England  which  has  oocnpied  so  large  a 
space  in  the  histoi?  of  the  world  for  so  many 
centuries.  These  invaders  appear  to  have  be- 
longed substantially  to  one  race^  hat  they  had 
strong  points  of  difference,  which  were  par- 
ticolu-ly  prominent  as  between  Saxons  and 
Angles.  One*  effect  of  this  German  conqneat 
was  to  oaosa  Britain  to  revert  to  heathenism ; 
but  in  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  the  Great  the 
work  of  Saxon  conversion  commenced,  under 
the  gnidance  of  the  monk  Angnstin.  Seven 
independent  kingdoms,  jointiy  called  the  hep- 
tarchy, had  gradoelly  been  fbrmed  by  the  oon- 
qnerora  since  the  year  448,  viz. :  Kent,  Snssez, 
Weseez,  Essex,  Ewt  Angiia,  Mercia,  and  North- 
ambria.  The  last  consisted  of  the  two  prior 
kingdoms  of  DeiraandBemicia,  united  by  King 
Ethelfrid  in  MS.  There  was  ^most  constant 
war  among  them,  and  two  or  more  were  fre- 

rotly  onited  nnder  one  head  (in  which  oaae 
monarch  of  the  united  kingdoms  was 
oalled  a  bretwalda),  until  finally  ^bert,  king 
of  Wessez,  about  82T,  conquered  them  all,  and 
first  styled  himself  king  of  England.  In  his 
reign  the  Northmen  first  appeared  in  force  in 
England;  and  it  shows  the  vitality  of  the  old 
British  race  that  numbers  of  them  Joined  the 
invaders.  There  had  been  previous  attacks,  but 
this  was  the  most  aerions ;  it  nas  nnsnccessful, 
and  the  Britons  who  had  risen  were  punished 
severely.  These  invasions  were  constantly 
renewed,  tiie  Northmen  and  Danes  being  the 
terror  of  all  peoples  who  could  be  reached 
from  the  Ma.  Laige  portions  of  England  fell 
into  their  hands.  Much  of  Alfred's  reign 
mi-901)  was  passed  in  contests  with  them. 
The  fortune  of  these  wars  was  various,  but 
even  the  victories  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  cost 
them  dear;  yet  it  is  probable  that  the  gen- 
eral result  was  go^d,  and  that  the  iatiuion 
of  new  blood  into  England  prevented  the 
country  from  degeneratiag,  and  gave  to  it  a 
new  Ufe.  Mnoh  of  what  is  called  Sazon  is 
of  Danish  origin;  but  the  Banes  and  Saxons 
were  substantiallf  of  the  same  race,  the  differ- 
TOi.  Ti.— 89 
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encee  being  in  fhvor  of  the  former.    A  Danish 

dynasty  was  eHtablished  in  the  early  part  of 
the  llth  century,  and  the  name  of  Canute,  or 
Enut,  is  high  on  the  list  of  England's  sove- 
reigns. The  Sazon  dynasty  was  restored  in 
1042,  in  the  person  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
on  whose  death  the  throne  was  conferred  on 
Harold,  son  of  Earl  Godwin,  a  great  Sazon 
statesman.  But  an  event  was  impending  over 
England  which  was  to  color  her  history  for 
ever.  The  Normans,  descendants  of  those 
Northmen  who  had  settled  in  Neustria  (N.  W, 
France)  and  given  it  the  name  of  Normandy, 
had  obtuned  oonwderable  infiuence  in  England 
in  the  Confessor's  time,  and  were  indeed  the 
leading  race  of  the  W^  William,  dnke  of 
Normandy^  claimed  the  throne  of  England 
through  his  great-aunt  Emma,  mother  of  Ed- 
ward the  Oonfeseor;  the.  latter  favored  his 
claim,  although  compelled  to  leave  the  crown 
to  Harold.  Neither  William  nor  Ilarold  had 
a  strictly  legitimate  right  to  the  throne,  but 
Harold  had  the  support  of  the  English  nation, 
and  William  assembled  a  powerful  army  to  en- 
force his  claim.  The  support  the  duke  re- 
ceived f^om  his  own  subjects  was  reluctantly 
given,  but  the  promisee  of  spoil  attracted  many 
adventurers  from  different  parts  of  Europe,  so 
that  he  was  enabled  to  land  60,000  men  in 
England.  Harold,  who  had  jost  defeated  an 
army  of  Norwegian  invaders,  met  the  Normans 
at  HastJngB,  where  he  lost  his  life  and  bis  king- 
dom, Oct.  14,  lOflS.  WOliam'u  Victory  was 
complete,  and  the  Normans  and  other  adven- 
turers soon  became  masters  of  all  England. 
Saxons  and  Danes  were  involved  in  common 
slavery.  The  victor  introduced  the  feudal  sys- 
tem into  England.  It  is  probable  that  the  ex- 
tent of  the  Norman  spoliation  has  been  much 
exaggerated,  but  that  the  natives  were  reduced 
to  a  state  of  politioal  bondage  admits  of  no 
doubt  whatever.  The  very  name  of  English- 
man was  made  odioos.  A  foreign  rule  was  es- 
tablished over  England,  and  it  was  not  until 
seven  generations  bad  passed  away  that  the 
distinction  between  Nurman  and  Saxon  was 
nearly  obliterated.  It  did  not  disappear  alto- 
gether til]  a  much  later  period,  but  it  ceased 
to  influence  legislation  about  the  end  of  the 
18th  century.  The  Norman  line  gave  three 
sovereigns  to  England :  William  I.,  William  H., 
and  Henry  I.  The  death  of  the  last,  in  1185, 
was  followed  by  the  reign  of  Stephen  of  Blois, 
his  nephew,  and  by  the  wars  between  that 
king  and  the  adherents  of  the  old  dynasty. 
Honrj  I,  left  on  only  daughter,  Matilda,  mar- 
ried first  to  the  emperor  of  Germany,  and 
then  to  Geoffrey,  earl  of  Ai^ou,  b/  whom  she 
had  that  prince  who  became  Henry  H.  of 
England  in  I1S4.  England  suffered  terribly  in 
the  contest  between  Stephen  and  Uatilda,  tlie 
rightful  heiress  to  the  crown,  who  was  sup- 
ported by  a  powerAil  party.  Henry  U.  be- 
came king  in  conseqnence  of  an  arrangement 
with  Stephen,  who  had  lost  his  only  son  Ens- 
taoe,  but  the  treaty  was  really  the  work  of  the 
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barons,  who  bad  risen  to  higb  pover  daring 
Stephen^a  reign.  Tlie  young  king  was  the 
fonnder  of  the  royal  family  of  Plantagenet, 
which  held  the  English  throne  830  years.  He 
had  Saxon  blood,  his  great-grandoiother  being 
a  Saxon  princess,  descended  from  Alfred. 
There  have  been  few  abler  monarchs  than 
Henry  II.  He  was  dnke  of  Normandy  and 
oonnt  of  Anjon,  and,  having  married  Eleanor 
of  Aquitaine,  was  also  duke  of  Aqnitaine  and 
oonnt  of  Poiton.  Maine  belonged  to  hira.  He 
undertook  the  conqnest  of  Ireland.  Hod  it 
not  been  for  his  dispute  with  Becket,  and  do- 
mestic troablea  at  a  later  period,  he  might  ap- 
parently have  conquered  tbe  whole  of  France. 
The  orusades,  too,  were  pr^ndiciat  to  his  in- 
t«re8ts.  He  died  in  1160,  and  was  enooeeded 
by  Richard  I.  (Cceur  de  Lion).  The  English 
are  prond  of  this  chivalroas  king,  yet  he  was  a 
Frenchman,  could  not  speak  the  langosge  of 
tiie  island  people,  and  Kept  out  of  England 
wfaeneTer  be  could.  His  brother  and  sncces- 
BOr,  John,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  1199, 
was  one  of  the  weakest  and  most  wicked  of 
kings ;  he  is  one  of  the  few  men,  eminent 
either  from  talent  or  position,  who,  after  hav- 
ing been  long  regarded  as  monsters,  have  had 
nothing  Aaid  in  tneir  favor  by  modem  writers. 
His  French  rival,  Philip  Angutitua,  was  an  able 
Btatesman,  Their  contests  were  rninona  to 
John  as  a  continental  sovereign.  Norrasndy, 
Brittany,  and  Anion  were  teat,  and  the  Eng- 
lish Plantagenet  had  little  more  than  England 
for  bis  dominion.  His  continental  possesBions 
■were  all  to  the  south  of  the  Loire.  The  insu- 
lar Normsns  were  thus  separated  from  the 
'continental  Normans,  and  were  compelled  to 
have  the  same  interests  with  the  mass  of  tbe 
people.  From  tbis  came  the  series  of  events 
that  led  to  tbe  concession  of  tbe  great  charter, 
Jane  16,  1816.  John  was  involved  In  dispntes 
with  Pope  Innocent  III.,  to  whom  he  afterward 
resigned  his  kingdom,  and  received  it  back  on 
terms  which  made  him  a  vassal.  In  a  contest 
with  France  bis  troops  shared  in  the  loss  of 
the  battle  of  Bovines.  The  barons  called 
Louis,  the  son  of  the  king  of  France,  to  their 
aid,  and  be  at  first  was  snccessftil;  but  evin- 
cing a  partiality  for  his  countrymen,  ho  lost 
Sronnd,  many  of  his  first  supporters  joining 
ohn,  who  was  about  to  fight  bim,  when  he 
died,  Oct.  le,  1216.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
eldest  8on,  Henry  III.,  then  nine  years  old. 
The  government  was  conferred  on  the  earl  of 
Pembroke,  who  compelled  the  French  to  make 
peace  and  to  leave  the  country.  On  Pero- 
broke's  death  power  passed  to  the  hands  of 
Hnbert  de  Burgh  and  the  bishop  of  Winches- 
tor,  hut  the  former  was  soon  compelled  to  re- 
sign it.  The  reign  of  Henry  III.  is  tbe  longest 
in  English  history  save  that  of  George  III.,  and 
it  was  passed  in  constant  troubles.  The  favor 
shown  to  foreigners  cansed  mnch  irritation. 
There  were  frequent  disputes  with  the  barons, 
which  led  to  important  consequences.  Under 
tbe  lead  of  BimoQ  de  Montfort,  earl  of  Leices- 


ter, the  barons  defeated  the  king  at  Lewee  in 
1261,  and  took  him  eaptive ;  and  under  Leices- 
ter's rule,  the  first  English  parliament  in  tjie 
modem  sense  was  assembled  iu  1265.  But  in 
the  same  year  the  party  of  Leicester  was  over- 
thrown, and  the  royal  anthority  seemed  firmly 
establisned.  Prince  Edward,  the  son  of  Henrj, 
who  hod  effected  this,  set  out  to  Join  the  last 
ornsade.  Henry's  weakness  encouraged  his 
enemies,  and  the  country  was  relapsing  into 
confusion,  when  be  died  in  1272.  Edward  I. 
ascended  the  throne  without  oppooilJoD,  and 
proved  himself  a  good  sovereign,  founding  per- 
manent legal  institutioDS  which  have  ever 
since  l)een  spoken  of  with  respect.  Me  con- 
quered Wales,  annexed  it  to  England,  and  con- 
ferred the  title  of  prince  of  W^es  on  his  Bcm 
and  heir,  which  has  ever  since  been  home  bj 
tbe  eldest  son  of  the  sovereign  of  England. 
He  sought  to  conquer  Scotland,  and  at  one 
time  appeared  to  hate  succeeded ;  but  the  re- 
sistance of  the  Scoteh,  first  under  Wallace, 
then  nnder  Oomyn  and  Fraser,  and  finaJIj 
under  Bruce,  saved  their  country  ^m  becom- 
ing an  English  dependency.  Edward  was  in- 
volved in  a  war  with  France,  which  had  seized 
Guienne,  one  of  the  few  remaining  posseairiona 
of  the  English  on  the  continent,  but  it  waa 
restored  under  papsl  mediation.  Ills  wars 
made  him  dependent  on  parliament,  the  power 
of  which  was  much  iocreased  in  his  reign,  tbe 
commons  fii-st  Ntting  in  a-separata  chamber  in 
1295.  This  has  been  considered  the  first  aea- 
sion  of  the  commons,  though  perhaps  that  dis- 
tinction Iwlonss  to  the  parliament  summoned 
by  Simon  de  Montfort  nnder  Henry  HI.  Ed- 
ward violated  the  great  charter,  and  for  a 
time  showed  every  disposition  to  reign  arbi- 
trarily ;  bnt  tbe  opposition  be  experienced  was 
not  to  be  overcome,  and  he  gave  way  before 
it.  While  marching  to  meet  Bmce  in  Scot- 
land, he  died,  July  7,  1807.  His  sncceeaor, 
Edwflrd  II.,  was  unable  to  comprehend  or  to 
accomplish  his  father's  deigns.  He  was  gov- 
erned by  favorites,  whose  insolence  provoked 
the  barons,  by  whom  the  chief  favorite,  Gaves- 
ton,  was  pot  to  death  in  1S12.  The  king  was 
induced  to  lead  a  great  arm/  to  Scotland  In 
1314,  wliich  was  completely  defeated  at  Ban- 
nockbum,  on  event  that  established  the  Scot- 
tish nation  and  the  throne  of  Bmce.  At  the 
instance  of  Edward's  queen,  Isabella  of  France, 
parliament  deposed  the  king,  who  was  soon 
afterward  murdered,  September,  1897.  The 
government  was  now  nominally  in  the  hands  of 
Edward  III.,  a  boy  of  16,  but  in  reality  it  was 
wielded  by  Isabella  and  Roger  Mortimer,  her 
paramour.  These  rulers  were  unpopular,  and 
their  unpopularity  was  increased  by  a  treaty 
which  they  made  with  Scotland  in  1328,  re- 
nouncing all  claim  to  snperiority  over  that 
coontry.  Mortimer  was  able  and  unscmpnlons, 
and  the  j^onng  king  conspired  agunst  him. 
Tbe  oueen  mother  and  her  lover  were  seized, 
and  the  latter  waa  executed.  Tbe  reign  of 
Edward  III.  is  one  of  tbe  most  brilliant  in  Eog- 
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Hah  liistorj.  He  repremed  the  lawless  men 
who  had  hail  their  way  dariDg  his  fathor'sreigD. 
AidiDg  BbIIIoI  in  an  attempt  to  obtain  the  crows 
of  Scotland,  he  won  over  the  Scotch  the  victo- 
ry of  Halidon  Hill,  July  IS,  133S.  He  set  up 
A  claim  to  the  crown  of  France,  in  right  of  his 
mother,  whioh  led  to  that  rivalry  of  France  anil 
England  which  has  endnred  to  this  day.  He 
bod  nnineroiis  allies  on  the  continent,  and  he 
led  an  army  into  France  in  1838,  which  ao- 
cornpllshed  nothing.  The  great  naval  victory 
of  Slaia  was  gained  by  the  Gnglish  in  1340. 
Troubles  with  parliament  and  want  of  money 
impeded  the  war,  and  it  was  not  till  1346  that 
the  battle  of  Crfecy  was  won  by  the  Eng- 
lish. Cataia  was  afterward  taken,  and  the  king 
t^n  mode  a  truce  with  the  French.  While  he 
waa  absent,  an  amtyruaed  by  his  wife  defeated 
the  Scotch  at  the  batUe  of  Neville's  Cross,  and 
captured  their  king,  David  fimce.  A  naval 
war  with  the  Spaniards  followed,  and  the  lat- 
ter were  defeated  in  a  great  battle.  The  pesti- 
lence that  ravaged  the  world  in  the  14th  cen- 
tnry  appeared  in  England  in  1349.  The  re- 
newal of  the  WOT  with  France  led  to  the  battle 
of  Poitiers  in  ISCfl,  in  which  Edward,  prince 
of  Wales,  known  as  the  Black  Prince,  defeated 
£ing  John  of  France,  and  made  him  prisoner. 
In  18S9  Edward  III.  again  invaded  France,  and 
besieged  RheiibB,  because  he  wished  to  be 
crowned  king  there.  The  next  year  peace 
woa  made  between  the  two  oonntries,  Edward 
renoancing  all  claim  to  the  French  crown,  hut 
recoiving  large  portions  of  French  territory 
and  an  immense  sum  of  money.  The  French 
king,  finding  himself  unable  to  fulQl  the  terms 
of  the  treaty,  went  back  to  England  a  prison- 
er, and  there  died.  The  prince  of  Wales,  from 
Gnienne,  interfered  in  the  affairs  of  Spain,  and 
won  the  battle  of  Nf^era  in  1397,  in  behalf  of 
Pedro  the  Gruel,  and  over  the  French,  who 
nnder  Da  Gnesclin  were  aiding  Henry  of 
Trastamare.  TJte  expense  of  this  war  made 
the  prince  unpopular,  and  his  last  days  formed 
a  miserable  contrast  with  his  early  career. 
He  died  in  I8T6,  a  year  before  the  death  of 
his  father.  The  latter  years  of  the  king  were 
also  embittered  by  failnre  in  France,  and  by 
disputes  with  parliament.  Much  was  done  in 
this  reign  toward  the  development  of  English 
industry,  and  some  constitutional  questions 
wore  settled.  The  new  king,  Richard  II.,  son 
of  the  Black  Prince,  was  only  11  years  old, 
and  a  regency  was  appointed.  The  war  with 
France  languished.  The  peasantry,  beaded 
by  Wat  Tyler,  rose  in  rebellion.  The  yoong 
king  showed  both  tact  and  courage  on  this  oc- 
casion, and  gave  greater  promise  of  ability  than 
was  justified  by  his  career.  A  war  with  Scot- 
land led  to  no  results,  The  ambition  of  the 
king's  ancle,  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  caused 
internal  troubles.  The  king  wasted  on  frivo- 
lous pleasnres  money  that  hod  been  granted 
him  for  other  purposes,  and  ho  completed  bis 
unpopularity  by  making  a  long  truce  with 
^anoe,  and  by  marrying  the  daughter  of 


Charles  VI.,  a  child  of  seven  years.  Glouces- 
ter sought  to  avail  himself  of  this  unpopularity, 
but  was  seized,  imprisoned,  and  put  to  deatii, 
and  his  party  was  destroyed.  Parliament 
stood  firmly  by  the  king.  Two  of  his  support- 
ers were  the  dukes  of  Hereford  and  of  Norfolk, 
and  they  quarrelling,  the  king  banished  them 
both,  the  nrst  for  ten  years,  and  the  second 
for  life.  Hereford  was  son  of  John  of  Gaunt, 
the  duke  of  Lancaster,  and  cousin  of  the  king, 
and  when  on  his  father's  death  the  king  seized 
hia  cousin's  estatca,  the  new  duke  of  Luicaster 
returned  to  England,  and  rapidly  levied  a  force 
that  placed  him  at  the  bead  of  the  country. 
He  compelled  the  king  to  resign  the  crown, 
and  assembled  a  parliament,  which  made  him 
king  on  the  ground  of  his  descent  from  Henry 
III.  According  to  the  received  ideas  of  suc- 
oesuon,  be  bad  no  claim  to  the  throne,  which, 
failing  Blchard  and  heirs  of  his  body,  belonged 
to  the  earl  of  March,  descended  from  the  duke 
of  Clarence,  third  son  of  Edward  HI.,  the  new 
king  being  son  of  Edward's  fourth  son.  The 
reign  of  Henry  lY.  began  Sept.  80,  1899. 
Richard  was  imprisoned  and  is  supposed  to 
have  been  murdered  in  Pontefract  caatie,  but 
nothing  is  certainly  known  of  his  fate.  Hen- 
ry's reign  was  one  of  mnch  interest.  The  fol- 
lowers of  Wycliffe  had  become  very  numerons^ 
and  the  king's  father,  John  of  Gaunt,  hnd  anp- 
portedWyolifre;  but  the  son  proved  a  firm  ad- 
herent of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  consented 
to  an  act  for  the  punishment  of  heretics  passed 
in  1401,  and  under  which  mnch  cruelty  was 
perpetrated  for  two  centuries.  The  Lancas- 
trian dynasty,  by  allying  itself  with  the  churchy 
postponed  the  reformation  for  four  generations. 
The  reign  of  Henry  IV.  was  short,  but  eventful. 
In  a  war  with  Scotland,  the  English  won  the 
victory  of  Homildon  Hill.  The  rebellion  of 
Glendower  in  Wales  was  successful  for  many 
years,  and  that  chief  was  never  formally  sub- 
dued, though  finally  forced  to  remun  quiet.  A 
rebellion  headed  by  the  earl  of  Northumberland 
broke  out  in  1408,  but  the  victory  of  the  king  at 
Shrewsbury  established  his  power.  Other  re- 
bellions followed  this,  and  the  conspiracies  were 
numerous.  The  French  had  insulted  the  Eng- 
lish frequently,  and  Henry  IV.  was  on  the  point 
of  renewing  the  war,  when  illnciis  compelled 
him  to  refrain  ;  and  soon  after  he  died,  March 
20,  1413.  His  son  and  successor,  Henry  V.,  put 
down  the  Lollards  with  a  vigorous  band,  and 
renewed  the  war  with  France.  In  the  summer 
of  1416  he  reduced  Harfieur.  The  battle  of 
Agincourt,  Oct.  26, 1415,  waa  won  by  the  Eng- 
lish against  great  odds.  The  war  was  contin- 
ued, and  in  1420  it  was  settled  by  a  treaty  tliat 
Henry  V.  shoold  marry  Catharine,  one  of  the 
daughters  of  Charles  Vl.,  and  become  heir  to 
that  king.  Fortunately  for  England,  which  by 
its  success  would  have  been  probably  reduced 
to  the  condition  of  a  province  of  France,  this 
plan  failed.  Henry  died  Aug.  81,  1422,  when 
apparently  about  to  realize  tiis  scheme.  He 
left  bnt  one  child,  a  boy  of  nine  months,  who 
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beoame  Hmry  YI.,  and  was  soon  the  king  of 
a  large  part  of  France,  his  French  grandfather 
djiDK  soon  after  his  father.  The  hii^'a  uncle, 
the  duke  of  Bedford,  carried  on  the  war,  and 
the  English  were  mostl;  victorioos  over  the 
French  and  their  Scotch  aliies.  A  variety  of 
events,  however,  among  which  the  exploits  of 
Joan  of  Arc  are  the  moat  remarkable,  led  to  a 
change  in  the  fortunes  of  the  contest,  and  the 
French  had  in  J461  recovered  all  their  conntrj 
except  Calais  and  two  other  small  places.  Hen- 
ry VI.  proved  to  be  a  man  of  mnch  amiability, 
hot  deficient  in  intellect  and  vigor.  During 
hia  minority  the  conrt  was  the  scene  of  in- 
trignes  and  oontentjons ;  and  when  be  had  ar- 
rived at  manhood,  and  married  Margaret  of 
Anjon,  danghter  of  Ren£,  titular  king  of  Sioily, 
Naples,  and  Jemsalem,  that  able  princess  be- 
came tlie  real  head  of  t^e  state.  The  confliotB 
of  parties  were  increased  in  fierceness,  partly 
from  the  throwing  of  so  many  pnblio  men  back 
npon  England,  who  Lad  lost  all  they  had  seized 
in  France.  That  ctmtest  which  is  known  as 
the  war  of  the  roees,  or  the  contentions  of  the 
'  honsea  of  Tork  and  Lancaster  for  the  crown 
of  England,  commenced  about  14fi2.  Bicbard, 
dnke  of  York,  a  descendant  of  the  second  son 
of  Edward  111.,  was  the  legitunate  heir  to  the 
throne.  Had  Henry  VI.  heen  an  able  mon- 
arch, Bichard's  oi^ras  woold  liave  been  of 
little  practical  importance;  bat  the  weakness 
of  the  king  and  the  fierceness  of  the  party 
contests  united  to  concentrate  men's  attention 
upon  the  duke,  who  had  many  atrong  points 
(ff  character,  and  had  served  his-conncry  well 
in  France  and  Ireland.  He  bad  married  Ce- 
dly  Neville,  danghter  of  the  earl  of  Westmore- 
land, a  near  connection  of  the  earls  of  Salis- 
bury and  Warwick,  two  of  the  greatest  nobles 
of  the  realm.    The  doke  expected  to  succeed 

Saietly  to  the  crown  on  the  king's  death,  as 
[enry  had  no  children  for  many  years  aheT 
his  marriage  ;  hut  in  14GS  Prince  Edward  was 
bom.  The  king  was  reduced  by  Ulneas  to  a 
state  of  imbecility,  and  York  was  made  pro- 
tector ;  bnt  when  Henry  in  I4fiC  recovered  his 
tntellect,  he  resamed  power,  and  showed  such 
fhvor  to  the  dnke's  enemies  that  the  Yorkiats 
assumed  arms,  and  a  civil  war  began  which  did 
not  fDlIy  end  nntjl  40  years  later.  The  first 
battle  was  fought  at  St  Albans,  Uay  S2,  14G6, 
and  was  won  by  the  Yorkists,  or  party  of  the 
white  rose.  The  king  was  now  in  their  pow- 
er, and  acceded  to  alt  the  demands  of  York, 
who  became  protector  again  on  the  retnm 
of  Henry's  illness.  The  queen  was  less  snb- 
misaive,  and  nearly  sncceeoed  in  her  attempts 
to  destro;  the  opposition  chiefk  War  was  re- 
sumed in  1469,  with  various  fortune.  After  the 
battle  of  Northampton,  July  10,  1460,  it  was 
arranged  that  Henry  shonid  remain  kiog  for 
life,  bnt  that  York  ^onld  sacceed  him.    Uar- 

firet  resisted,  and  on  Dec.  SO  defeated  the 
orkists  at  Wakefield.  York  and  his  yonng 
son,  the  earl  of  Rutland,  and  his  chief  snpi- 
porter,  Salisbury,  were  put  to  death.     The 


Yorkhst  claim  now  passed  to  Edward,  earl  of 
March,  the  duke'a  eldest  son,  a  yoath  of  19, 
BDperior  to  liis  father  in  intellectual  qualities, 
bat  hia  inferior  in  virtue  and  humanity.  Ed- 
ward marched  agdnst  one  of  the  Lancastrian 
armies  and  defeated  it,  and  then  proceeded  to 
London,  where  the  people  and  some  of  tlie 
parliament  acknowledged  bis  claima.  He  was 
proclaimed  king,  March  4, 1401 ;  and  bo  prompt 
were  his  movements  that  he  met  the  Lancav 
trian  army  at  Towton,  a  few  miles  iVom  York, 
the  29th  of  the  same  month  (Palm  Sunday); 
100,000  men  joined  battle,  and  after  the  most 
sangainary  conflict  that  ever  occurred  on  Eng- 
lish ground,  victory  declared  for  Edward  IV. 
Margaret  renewed  the  contest  with  French 
and  Scottish  aid,  but  was  beaten  at  Hezbam, 
May  15,  1404.  Henry  fell  into  his  rivel's 
hands,  and  was  imprisoned  in  the  tower.     The 

Slower  of  the  Yorkists  being  established,  they 
ell  to  quarrellingamongthemselves.  TheNev- 
illes,  at  whose  head  stood  the  eari  of  War- 
wick, claimed  more  than  the  king  could  grant, 
and  so  became  enemies  of  the  royal  honse. 
The  king's  marriage  with  Elizabeth  Woodville, 
widow  of  Sir  John  Grey,  gave  offence  to  War' 
wick.  The  duke  of  CQsrence,  a  brother  of  the 
king,  married  tlie  eldest  daughter  of  Warwick, 
to  the  disgust  of  the  monarch.  In  1469  the 
Nevilles  headed  a  rchellion,  being  aided  by 
Clarence,  and  the  king  at  one  tjme  wbb  their 
prisoner.  Released  from  confinement,  Edward 
put  down  anotlier  rebellion,  and  conferred 
nigh  favors  on  Clarence  and  Warwick ;  but  the 
quarrel  was  renewed,  and  failing  to  seize  the 
king,  the  rebel  chiefs  fied  to  ^nnce,  where 
Warwick,  nnder  the  mediation  of  Louis  XI., 
joined  the  party  of  Margaret  of  Aiyou.  Land- 
ing in  England,  and  proclaiming  Henry  VI. 
king,  Warwick  was  everywhere  suocesaful, 
and  Edward  fied  to  Holland;  bnt  in  a  few 
months  he  retnmed,  and  was  as  snccessfol  ai 
Warwick  bad  been.  In  four  weeks  he  entered 
London,  having  been  Joined  by  his  brother 
Clarence.  The  battle  of  Barnet  was  fought 
April  14,  14T1,  and  the  Lancaatrians  were  de- 
feated, Warwick  and  his  brother  Montague 
falling  on  the  field.  On  May  4  Edward  again 
defeated  the  Lancastrians  at  Tewkesbury, 
Prince  Edward,  son  of  Henry  VI.,  being  taken 
prisoner,  and  at  once  put  to  death.  Margaret 
of  A^jou  was  made  prisoner,  and  sent  to  the 
tower,  where  her  husband  perished  soon  after- 
ward. Edward  was  no  more  disturbed  by 
the  Lancastrians,  but  the  diasenriona  at  his 
court  caused  him  great  trouble.  His  brother 
Clarence  he  put  to  death.  He  invaded  France 
at  the  head  of  a  large  force,  but  Louis  XI. 
boDght  peace  of  lilm,  and  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land. He  died  in  146S.  His  snccessor,  Ed- 
ward y.,  was  not  (luite  13  years  old.  The 
court  was  divided  into  two  parties,  the  one 
consisting  of  the  relatives  of  the  young  king 
on  the  maternal  side,  and  the  other  of  the  old 
nobility.  Richard,  duke  of  Gloucester,  the 
king's  uncle,  an  able  and  ambitions  i»inoe, 
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seized  tbe  reins  of  government,  was  made  pro- 
tector, pat  to  death  aeverftl  of  tbe  tooQaroh's 
relatiTes  aoi  Bapporters,  and  finally  made  him- 
self bing.  Edward  V.  and  bia  brotber,  the 
duke  of  York,  were  pkced  in  oonfinement,  and 
soon  disappeared,  the  general  belief  being  that 
they  were  mnrdered  by  Bicbard's  orders.  The 
reign  of  Bicbard  ITI.  was  brie^  and  muob  dis- 
tarbed  by  «onapiracies ;  he  had  offended  the 
Yorklsta,  and  bad  not  conciliated  tbe  Lancas- 
triana.  A  coalition  was  formed  against  bim, 
at  the  head  of  which  stood  the  earl  of  Rich- 
mond, who  was  the  great-great-grandaun  of 
Jobs  of  Qaunt,  fonnder  of  the  hon»e  of  Lan- 
caster, being  descended  from  tbe  evi  of  Somer- 
•et,  son  of  that  prince  by  Oatbarine  Swjaford, 
hia  mistreM.  Somerset  had  been  Intimated 
by  parliament,  bnt  cat  off  from  tbe  line  of  sac- 
cession  to  the  crown.  On  his  other's  ude 
Richmond  belonged  to  the  Welsh  family  of 
Tndor,  his  grandfather,  Owen  Todor,  having 
married  Catharine  of  Valois,  widow  of  Henry 
V.  of  England.  Thns  Richmond  bad  no  legiti- 
mate citum  to  the  throne ;  bnt  party  exigen- 
cies overcame  everything,  and  to  satisfy  the 
Yorkists  it  was  agreed  that  Richmond  shoald 
marry  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  Edward  lY. 
The  first  effort  of  the  conspirators  failed,  and 
the  dnke  of  Bnekingham,  ttie  chief  of  them  in 
England,  was  beheaded.  In  148G  they  ware 
more  saccestdbl.  Richmond  landed  in  W^es 
at  the  head  of  a  small  force,  rosrcbed  into 
England,  encountered  Richard  at  Bosworth, 
Ang.  22,  and  defeated  him,  the  king  falling  in 
the  battle.  The  crown  that  be  wore  in  Uie' 
action  waa  placed  on  the  head  of  Richmond, 
who  was  hailed  as  Henry  VII.  This  monarch, 
first  of  the  Tndor  line,  bore  himself  as  chief  of 
the  Lancastrian  party,  and  depressed  the  York- 
nta  whenever  be  conld  do  so,  tboogh  be  felt 
himself  compelled  to  marry  the  princess  Eliza- 
beth. His  reign  was  distnrbed  by  many  con- 
spiracies, and  by  the  appearance  of  pretenders 
to  the  crown.  The  first  of  these  was  Lambert 
Sininel,  who  personated  the  earl  of  Warwick, 
son  of  the  last  dnke  of  Olsrence,  and  ondonbt- 
ed  beir  to  the  crown,  failing  children  of  Ed- 
ward IV.  The  Irish  sepported  this  pretender, 
who  was  the  son  of  an  English  baker,  and  he 
was  aided  by  the  daohess  dowager  of  Bnr- 
gnndy,  a  sister  of  Henry  IV.,  and  notorions  for 
her  hatred  of  Henry  VII.  At  the  head  of  a 
miseellaneons  force  of  Irish  and  foreign  sol- 
diers, the  Yorkist  leaders  landed  in  England, 
and  had  they  received  any  considerable  Eng- 
lish snpport  woald  probably  have  snooeeded ; 
bnt  they  were  left  to  figbt  nnaided,  and  were 
totally  defeated  at  Stoke,  Jnne  Ifl,  1487. 
Among  the  slain  was  the  earl  of  Lincoln,  neit 
to  Warwick  the  chief  member  of  the  house  of 
York.  Simnel  was  taken  prisoner  and  made 
a  scullion  ii>tbe  king's  kitchen.  Another  pre- 
tender wsa  Perkin  Warbeck.  said  to  have  been 
the  son  of  a  Toamay  trader,  but  who  clumed 
to  be  Richard  Plantagenet,  dnke  of  York,  sec- 
ond son  of  Edward  IV.,  a  claim  whicb  bos 
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fonnd  strong  defenders.  Henry  regarded  him 
aa  a  macb  more  important  character  than  Sim- 
nel,  and  foreign  potentates  treated  him  as  if 
they  believed  in  his  claim.  James  III.  of  Scot- 
land gave  him  one  of  his  relatives  in  marriage, 
and  marched  an  army  into  England  to  aid  hmi. 
Bat  all  his  efforts  foiled.  A  Corniah  insurrec- 
tion was  put  down  by  the  king,  at  the  battle 
of  Blackheath ;  yet  when  tbe  pretender  en- 
tered Cornwall  he  was  regarded  as  king, 
was  joined  by  a  large  force,  and  laid  riege  to 
Eieter.  On  tbe  approach  of  the  royal  array, 
however,  he  fled,  and  subsequently  surrendered 
on  condition  that  bis  life  shonld  be  spared. 
Flying  a  second  time,  he  again  gave  himself  up 
on  the  same  terms,  but  was  set  in  tbe  stocks, 
and  made  to  read  a  confession  that  he  was  an 
impostor.  Consigned  to  the  tower,  he  sought 
to  escape,  and  was  hanged  at  Tybnrn  (149fi). 
Henry  at  the  some  time  oansed  the  earl  of 
Warwick,  the  last  snrvivor  of  the  legitimate 
rotde  descendants  of  Edward  III.,  to  be  put  to 
death,  on  a  groundless  charge  of  conspiracy 
with  Perkin.  With  these  prooeedii^  closed 
the  contest  between  the  houses  of  York  end 
I^ncaster,  in  the  complete  prostration  of  the 
former,  tbongb  the  latter  was  represented  by 
an  illegitimate  member,  who  was  not  even  de- 
scended ft-om  Henry  IV.,  the  founder  of  Lan- 
caatrian  royalty.  Tbe  last  years  of  Henry  VIL 
were  more  peaceably  passed,  and  he  became  a 
powerftil  sovereign  at  homo,  while  his  influ- 
ence was  great  abroad.  Under  him  England 
entered  npon  her  career  of  maritime  discov- 
ery. His  master  passion  was  avarice.  He 
pretended  to  make  war  on  France^  bnt  only 
that  he  might  obtain  money  from  his  subjects, 
and  then  sold  peaoe  to  the  French  monarch. 
He  depressed  the  power  of  tbe  high  nobility 
in  varions  ways.  The  law  that  no  man  should 
be  held  gnilty  of  treason  for  adhering  to  tlie 
king  tU  Jaeto  was  passed  in  his  reign.  He 
died  April  21,  1G09.  Henry  YIIL,  his  soc- 
ceesor,  was  his  second  son,  the  first,  Arthnr, 
having  died  before  his  father.  Arthnr  had 
married  the  princess  Catharine  of  Aragon, 
daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  m 
his  death  hia  father  bad  procured  a  dispen- 
sation from  the  pope  allowing  the  mamage 
of  Catharine  and  his  second  son,  which  was 
not  BolemniKed  nntil  after  the  accession  of 
Henry  VIII.  He  was  freqnontlj  engaged  in 
hostilities  with  foreign  conntries,  and  the 
great  victory  of  Flodden  was  won  by  one 
of  his  generals  over  James  IV.  of  Scotland, 
husband  of  bis  sister  Uorgaret.  Hie  policy 
was  the  result  of  his  passions.  That  he  was 
tronbled  concerning  his  marriage  with  hia 
brother's  widow,  ^ter  that  marriage  fuled 
to  prodnce  sons  that  conld  arrive  at  matu- 
rity, is  easily  beUeved,  as  be  wsa  singnlarly 
superstitious;  but  it  reqnired  his  passion  for 
Anne  Boleyn  to  give  hie  scruples  much  force. 
Had  the  court  of  Romeaided  him  to  adivorce, 
he  would  have  remained  a  Catholio ;  bnt  that 
court  reftasing  this,  he  threw  off  bis  alte^ance 
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to  the  pope,  and  became  head  of  the  chnrch  In 
Encland.  He  wa«  six  times  iDarried,  and  two 
of  DIB  wiTCB  were  beheaded  and  two  were  re- 
pudiated, Uuch  that  wag  aevere  in  Henry's 
treatment  of  bis  wives  has  been  attribnted  to 
his  desire  to  have  heirs,  the  wara  of  the  roses 
having  made  English  sovereigns,  statesmen, 
and  people  veiy  seiisitiTe  on  the  sut^ect  of  the 
SDCcession.  Eenry  interfered  much  in  conti- 
nent*! politics,  and  the  Enropean  balaoce-of- 
power  theorj  dates  fh)m  his  time.  In  his 
reign  the  scaffold  was  occupied  by  victims  from 
»veTj  class  of  aocietj-,  the  number  of  whom, 
however,  has  been  coDsiderabl7  exa^erated. 
The  highest  claases  were  the  greatest  snfferei^ 
the  king  being  impartial  in  the  selection  of  his 
victims.  He  died  Jan,  38,  1B47,  and  was  huc- 
eeeded  by  his  only  son  Edward  VI.,  whose 
mother  was  Jane  Stiymoor,  Henry's  third  wife. 
Edwaril  was  in  his  10th  year,  and  the  govern- 
ment was  placed  in  the  bands  of  a  council  of 
regency,  the  principal  raembere  of  which  were 
the  earl  of  Hertford,  the  king's  nncle,  soon  cre- 
ated duke  of  Somerset  and  protector,  and  Arch- 
bishop Cranmer.  In  this  reign  the  clinrch  of 
England  was  established,  and  the  nation  placed 
on  the  Protestant  mde  in  the  stmggle  tlien  go- 
ing on  in  Enrope.  In  the  contests  for  power 
that  took  place  at  coart,  Somerset  was  finally 
worsted,  and  then  bebeaded.  Dndley,  dnke  of 
Korthnmherland,  into  whose  hands  all  power 
passed,  canscd  his  fonrth  son.  Lord  Guildford 
Dudley,  to  marry  Lady  Jane  Grey,  greatgrand- 
danghter  of  Henry  VII.;  and  when  Edward 
VI.  died,  July  B,  IB68,  the  dute  made  Lady 
Jane  queen,  to  whom  Edward  hod  been  per- 
suaded to  bequeath  the  crown.  Her  reign 
lasted  bat  ten  days,  and  her  party  was  qnickly 
dispersed.  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  Henry 
VIII.,  ascended  the  throne,  and  behaved  mer- 
ciAilly  toward  most  of  those  who  had  sought 
to  prevent  h^r  succession.  Nortbnmberland 
ana  others  were  executed,  hot  Lady  Jane  and 
her  husband  were  spared  till  the  tiext  year, 
when  tbey  were  executed,  in  consequence  of 
the  lady's  father,  the  ditke  of  Suffolk,  having 
taken  part  in  Wyatt's  rebellion,  Suffolk  also 
was  executed.  Mary  effeeted  a  reconciliation 
with  Kome,  and  gave  her  hand  to  Philip  II,  of 
Spain;  This  marriage  led  to  war  between  Eng- 
land and  France,  and  an  English  army  joined 
the  Spanish  force  that  invaded  France,  and 
took  ])art  in  the  battle  of  St.  Quentin.  The 
French  succeeded  in  an  attack  on  Calais,  the 
loss  of  which  shortened  Mary's  life.  She  was 
a  devout  Catholic,  and  caused  Cranmer,  Lati- 
mer, Ridley,  and  about  SDO  other  Protestants, 
to  be  burned.  Her  death,  which  oeeiirred 
Nov.  IV,  16158,  left  the  throne  to  Elizabeth, 
who,  somewhat  against  her  own  inclinations, 
sided  with  tlie  Protestants  for  obvious  reasons 
of  policy.  Her  reign,  which  lasted  nearly  45 
years,  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  in  English 
history.  Sagactotia  in  the  selection  of  her 
connsellops,  thongh  her  occasional  folly  gave 
tbem  great  troabic,  she  triumphed  over  her  en- 


emies, and  r^sed  her  kingdom  to  the  fint  place 
in  Enrope.  She  ruled  over  Scotland  in  fact, 
and  put  the  sovereign  of  that  country  t«  death 
after  having  held  her  in  captivity  nearly  IS 
years.  The  Huguenots  of  France  and  Henry 
IV.  received  aid  firom  her,  and  but  for  the  as- 
sistance which  she  gave  the  Dutch  they  would 
have  sunk  under  the  power  of  Spain.  She  in- 
vited the  Turks  to  join  her  in  attacking  the 
pope  and  Philip  II.  ;  and  over  both  thoB« 
potentates  ahe  achieved  a  great  triumph  is 
]  G88,  when  the  Spanish  armada  waa  destroyed. 
Some  of  the  greatest  uames  in  the  literature 
of  England  belong  to  the  Elizabethan  age.  The 
enterprise  of  Englishmen  led  them  to  cirenin- 
navigate  the  ^obe,  to  attempt  colonization,  to 
extend  commerce,  and  to  commence  the  trade 
with  India.  Elizabeth  had  not  much  to  do 
directly  with  these  things,  but  she  waa  the 
central  £gnre  of  a  great  nation  in  a  great 
age,  and  all  that  was  accomplished  by  her  snb- 
jectfl  increased  tlie  splendor  of  her  glory.  She 
died  Mai-ch  24,  1608,  and  with  her  tenuU 
nat«d  tlie  Tudor  dynasty,  after  an  exiatence 
of  nearly  118  years.  She  was  succeeded  by 
James  VI.  of  Scotland,  the  son  of  her  victim 
Mary  Stuart,  and  first  King  of  England  of  the 
Stuart  line,  who  inherited  the  English  crown 
in  virtue  of  his  descent  from  Har)!aret  Tudor, 
eldest  daughter  of  Henry  VII.,  who  had  mar- 
ried his  great-grandfather,  James  IV.  The new 
king  was  hailed  with  much  satisfaction  by  tlie 
English,  The  question  of  the  anccession  to  the 
throne  had  been  one  of  vital  int«reBt  since  tLe 
successive  wives  of  Henry  VIII.  had  proved 
BO  unfruitful.  Rulers  and  people  alike  had  been 
deeply  moved  by  the  danger  of  a  disputed  snc- 
cesfflon,  and  from  the  death  of  Edward  YJ.  to 
that  of  Elizabeth  only  two  women  of  the  main 
line  were  iu  existence,  and  for  44  years  only 
one  woman,  Elizabeth  herself  The  anxiety 
that  was  felt  for  the  marriage  of  Etizabeth 
waa  owing  to  this  dread ;  so  that  when  the 
sceptre  passed  onietly  to  the  hand  of  a  mon- 
areh  who  was  descended  from  their  ancient 
kings,  who  waa  not  yet  at  the  period  of  middle 
life,  and  who  was  the  father  of  aeveral  chil- 
dren, a  weight  was  taken  from  the  En^ish 
mind.  Had  James  been  a  man  of  common 
sense,  he  might  have  preserved  this  popularity, 
and  laid  deep  the  foundations  of  his  oynasty ; 
but  he  was  a  pedant  and  a  tyrant,  without  the 
courage  which  is  necenary  to  maintain  a  tyran- 
ny. Ilis  person,  his  manners,  and  bis  actions 
were  all  against  him ;  and  before  hehad  reached 
London  his  popularity  began  to  decline,  and 
was  quickly  ezliausted.  He  commenced  that 
course  of  policy  which  waa  destined  to  cause 
bis  house  to  become  extinct  iu  exile.  The 
divine  right  of  kings,  so  abhorrent  to  reason 
and  to  English  ideas  of  government,  was  the 
basis  of  his  conduct.  He  perpetually  claimed 
higher  power  tlian  any  Plantsgenet  or  Tudor, 
hut  he  invariably  abandoned  bis  ground  when 
he  was  rewsted.  His  first  parliament,  1604, 
in  reply  to  his  assertion  that  all  their  priv- 
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ileffM  were  derived  from  him,  asserted  in 
fau,  and  in  the  plainest  langoage,  til  tbose 
prindples  for  whicli  the  English  constitntioD- 
ftlists  contended  m  toots  not  to  be  qaestiooed. 
Then  began  that  civil  contest  which  lasted 
down  to  1689  in  foil  force,  and  which  was  not 
ntterlf  at  an  end  till  1746.  The  foreign  policy 
of  James  was  as  vicioue  as  his  home  policy, 
and  England  became  of  leas  scooaut  in  the 
lEaropean  world  than  a  second-rate  German  or 
Italian  principality.  James  I.  died  in  1625, 
and  was  snoceeded  by  his  son  Oharles  I.,  a 
monarch  who  had  some  elegant  tastes,  bat  who 
apparently  oonld  not  oonceive  of  any  obliga- 
tions on  die  part  of  a  king  to  his  subjects.  He 
did  not  put  forward  his  pretensions  so  offen- 
eiTely  as  his  &ther,  but  he  adhered  to  them 
with  a  courage  and  a  tenacity  that  were  utterly 
unknown  to  James.  He  set  deliberately  to 
worli  to  introduce  into  England  tbe  system  of 
goremment  that  prevailed  in  France,  to  do  in 
EnglaJid  and  Scotland  what  tlie  Austro-Bor- 
gundian  princes  had  done  in  Castile  and  Aragon. 
He  had  beea  educated  in  Englandfrom  his  early 
childhood,  had  good  faculties,  and  had  by  his 
assent  to  the  petition  of  right  expressly  agreed 
not  to  rule  arbitrarily,  for  a  full  and  solid  consid- 
eration paid  into  his  hands.  Yet  for  II  years 
(16i6-'40)  he  called  no  parliament,  and  Eng- 
land was  ruled  as  despotically  as  France;  and 
had  all  his  instmnieiits  been  prudent  and  able 
men,  it  Is  possible  he  would  have  succeeded  in 
his  design.  His  chief  instruments  were  Went- 
worth,  afterward  earl  of  fitrafibrd,  and  Land, 
archbishop  of  Canterbary;  the  former  one  of 
the  ablest  men  in  an  age  singularly  proli&o  in 
able  men ;  tbe  latter  equally  distingaished  for 
his  narrowness  of  mind.  These  two  men  seem 
to  have  been  associated  only  that  the  wisdom 
of  the  one  might  be  confounded  by  the  folly 
of  the  other.  Land  gave  precedence  to  eccle- 
riastioal  tyranny,  whereas  Wentworth,  if  he 
had  had  entire  management  of  affairs,  would 
have  established  political  despotism,  whence 
religious  uniformity  would  soon  have  followed. 
It  is  very  doabtfal  whether  the  people  could 
have  been  stirred  up  to  the  fightmg  point  if 
their  religious  sentiments  bad  remained  with- 
out serious  disturbance  until  their  political 
rights  had  been  totally  sabvarted.  Lauo  sought 
to  fasten  the  English  church  polity  on  Scotland, 
which  was  met  by  deep  and  determined  resist- 
ance on  tlie  part  of  the  Seotch.  War  between 
the  Scotch  people  and  tbe  English  government 
followed,  and  Charles  was  compelled  to  call  a 
parliament,  April,  1840.  Thus  wore  all  Wenl^ 
worth's  ssgacious  plans  set  at  naught.  The 
parliament,  known  in  history  as  the  short  par- 
liament, lasted  but  a  few  days,  when  it  was 
dissolved.  Six  months  later  assembled  the 
famous  long  parliament,  which  the  king's  ne- 
cessity forced  him  to  call  This  parliament 
punished  the  king's  tools,  and  forced  him  to 
adroit  that  it  should  not  t>e  dissolved  without 
its  own  consent.  It  then  proceeded  to  divest 
the  king  of  much  of  his  power,  demanding 
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among  other  things  the  control  of  the  militia. 

The  parliamentary  party  went  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  oonstitntion  in  their  desire  to  preserve 
the  constitution;  bat  their  justjtication  is  to 
be  found  in  the  purpose  and  acts  of  the  king, 
and  in  his  incurable  falsehood.  The  poUtioal 
leaders  of  1640-'42  never  counted  upon  the 
king's  death  or  deposition,  and  at  no  time  waa 
it  oat  of  his  power  to  have  reigned  in  strength 
and  peace,  on  the  sole  condition  that  be  should 
role  as  a  constitutional  sovereign.  It  was  nat- 
ural that  Charles  should  refuse  to  part  with 
power  that  was  legally  his ;  and  it  was  equally 
natural  that  the  parliament  should  refuse  to 
allow  it  to  remun  in  his  hands.  Both  parties 
appealed  to  arms,  and  what  is  known  as  the 
great  civil  war  began  in  the  latterpai't  of  1642. 
At  first  fortune  favored  the  kmg,  but  his 
wrong-headednesa  rendered  him  unable  to 
profit  therefrom.  Gradually  tbe  radical  party 
in  PBrliameut  gained  strength,  and,  under  the 
lead  of  Vane,  Cromwell,  and  others,  rose  to 
power.  Cromwell  was  everywhere  victori- 
008  in  the  field.  Parliament  Vas  "purged" 
of  all  who  ^owed  any  disposition  to  treat  with 
the  king.  The  army  became  the  source  of  all 
power.  The  king  was  tried,  condemned,  and 
executed.  Ireland  was  conquered  by  Cromwell, 
who  was  almost  equally  successful  in  Scotland. 
The  battle  of  Worcester,  Sept.  3,  1651,  crushed 
the  royalists  for  nearly  nine  years.  In  1658 
Cromwell  dissolved  the  parliament  by  force, 
and  was  master  of  England  for  five  years, 
ruling  the  connCry  more  wisely  than  it  hod  been 
ruled  by  Charlee  or  James,  but  still  with  an  iron 
hand.  He  would  have  ruled  constitutionally 
if  he  could,  but  by  him  the  English  would  not 
be  so  ruled.  He  wished  to  become  king,  but 
this  the  army  would  not  allow,  for  it  was  com- 
posed of  sincere  republicans.  Yet  England 
then  occupied  the  highest  place  she  had  ever 
known  in  the  world's  estimation ;  one  in  stri- 
king contrast  with  that  which  'she  had  held 
during  the  40  years  of  the  rule  of  James  L  and 
Charles  I.  The  sut^ection  of  Ireland  bad  now 
been  consmnmated.  After  Cromwell's  death, 
in  less,  diesensioae  broke  out,  and  the  military 
and  civil  republicans  quarrelled.  Richard,  the 
sou  of  the  great  protector,  who  had  succeeded 
bis  father,  bat  had  little  ability,  rengned,  and 
thus  was  prepared  the  way  for  the  restoration 
ofthe  etoarta,  effected  by  Gen.  Monk  in  1660. 
The  reign  of  Charlee  II.  dates  in  fact  from  that 
year  (May  9B,  when  he  entered  London),  thongh 
in  law  it  dates  t^om  the  day  of  his  father's  de- 
capitation. The  change  was  prodigioos.  The 
austere  Puritans  were  succeeded  by  profligate 
cavaliers.  The  Foritans  bad  insisted  npon 
ruling  the  nation  into  righteousness,  and  had 
caused  that  reaction  which  ended  in  the  fonleet 
lioentiousness.  Many  of  the  reforms  effected 
by  the  long  parliament  remained  permanent. 
That  body  had  swept  away  the  court  of  star 
chamber,  tbe  high  oommission  court,  and  the 
oonnoil  of  the  north,  all  tremendous  instru- 
ments of  royal  tyranny,  and  not  one  of  these 
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waa  it  possible  to  revive.  The  nation  had  ' 
gone  forward,  and  conld  not  go  backward, 
even  nnder  the  reaction  which  caused  sensible 
men  to  welcome  back  the  pro&igate  king.  Had 
Ohorles  been  ambitioiiB,  he  might  have  aeoom- 
plished  what  his  grandfather,  his  faUier,  and 
after  him  hia  brother  were  unable  to  do ;  he 
might  have  established  despotism  in  England, 
at  least  far  a  time.  But,  though  one  of  the 
ablest  members  of  hie  familj,  he  was  singularly 
destitato  of  those  feelings  which  ordinanlj  are 
found  in  monarcba.  He  loved  his  ease  above 
all  things,  and  if  he  coold  get  pleasai)  tlj  through 
the  24  hours,  he  waa  quite  willing  diat  other 
men  ahonld  do  so.  He  had  many  of  those 
qualities  wliich  are  popularly  attributed  to  his 
grandfather,  Henry  IV.  of  France ;  hot  he  prob- 
ably langiied  at  his  ancestor's  daring  in  the 
field.  Bis  vioea  were  of  the  popular  kind,  and 
snch  SB  men  are  ready  to  for^re  in  kings. 
From  the  nth  to  the  80th  year  of  his  age  hia 
life  had  been  passed  amid  civil  disputes,  wars, 
wanderings,  and  intrignes,  and  in  poverty ;  and 
be  bad  contracted  from  this  experience  a  hor' 
ror  of  everything  like  danger  or  buainesa. 
Happen  what  might,  he  is  reported  to  have 
saio,  he  wonld  not  again  go  on  his  travels. 
From  the  persoaal  selflshneM  of  this  easy 
volnptnary  England  derived  almost  as  mnch 
good  as  from  the  tyranny  of  John  or  the  cow- 
ardice of  James  I.  He  was  content  to  mle  as 
ranch  through  pariiaraent  as  could  be  expected 
from  a  monarch  under  enoh  little  restraint. 
Several  times,  when  persuaded  to  venture  upon 
some  despotic  act.  He  was  ready  to  give  way 
when  he  found  the  oppoution  resolute.  He 
retreated  ttota  the  gronnd  assumed  in  his  dec- 
laration of  indulgence,  and  ao  weakened  the 
royal  power.  Hia  popularity  soon  declined, 
inainly  on  accocnt  of  his  foreign  policy.  £ng~ 
land's  honor,  It  may  he  aaid,  waa  gibbeted  with 
Oromwell's  body  at  Tyburn.  An  unnecessary 
war  with  the  Dutch  produced  mneb  disgrace. 
The  triple  alliance  with  Sweden  and  Holland 
for  a  brief  interval  stayed  the  course  of  Louis 
SIV.,  bnt  this  waa  the  solitary  act  of  the  kind 
that  reflects  honor  on  this  reign.  The  king 
Boon  became  the  tool  snd  pensioner  of  France. 
Hia  forces  assisted  in  the  war  on  Holland  made 
by  Louis  XIY.  The  nnpopnlarity  of  this  conreeL 
and  the  internal  misgovemment  of  the  cabal 
ministry,  created  a  great  change  in  English 
opinion,  and  finally  assistance  was  sent  to  the 
Dntcb.  ThepeaceoflSYB  waa  followed  by  the 
excitement  caused  by  the  alleged  popish  plot, 
and  for  atiraethe  king  was  almoatasDnpopnlar 
as  his  father  had  been  in  1040.  Parliament 
after  parliament  was  elected,  met,  set  itself  in 
decided  opposition  to  the  government,  and 
was  dissolved.  The  leading  olfject  of  the  op- 
position was  the  exclnwon  of  the  dnke  of  York, 
Charles's  brother,  from  the  line  of  succession ; 
and  even  to  this  the  king  would  finally  have 
oooaented  rather  than  fight.  Bnt  a  reaction  set 
in  and  saved  him  from  the  Isat  disgrace;  and 
when  the  Oxford  parliament  was  dissolved,  in 


1681,  the  king  fband  himself  hardly  leoa  paW' 
erful  than  he  bad  been  in  1660.  He  never 
called  another  parliament,  bnt  was  able  to 
govern  without  one.  The  eonspirai^es  thftt 
were  formed  by  the  whiga  (the  names  of  wfa^ 
and  tory  bad  their  definite  political  commmcft* 
ment  in  1880)  were  detected,  and  many  of  the 
conspirators  were  puiushed.  Othera,  men  of 
whom  the  government  wlnhed  to  be  rid,  snoh 
as  Russell  and  Sidney,  were  executed.  Few 
kings  have  been  more  powerAd  than  Charles 


by  the  couatttntionahsts,  which  have  endnred. 
Tbe  h^«a»  eorput  act  of  167S  was  among  the 
greatest  tiiumpha  of  the  liberal  party,  not 
only  in  itself,  bnt  because  it  furnished  a  point 
of  union  between  whiga  and  tones ;  for  in  the 
next  reign  it  waa  found  that  tbe  toriee,  even 
when  most  aervildy  loya^  oould  not  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  repeal  that  act.  Charles  II. 
died  suddenly  in  February,  ISBA.  His  brother 
James  II.  oaine  to  tbe  throne  witbout  oppo- 
sition, and  for  a  brief  period  was  popular. 
Thongb  an  open  and  avowed  Catholic,  he  waa 
beloved  by  the  priesthood  of  the  chnrah  of 
England,  which  mdeed  bad  saved  his  inheri- 
tance in  the  days  of  the  exclnsion  bill.  Had 
he  been  content  with  persecnting  the  diaaenters 
and  Whigs,  and  with  destroying  mnch  of  the 
civil  liberty  of  his  suhjecta,  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  be  wonld  have  made  himself  as  powerftil 
aa  Henry  VIII.  had  been;  but  be  wished  to 
reestablish  the  ascendancy  of  his  own  chnroh, 
which  conld  not  be  done  witliout  overthrowing 
the  Anglican  church,  and  despoiling  tbe  aris- 
tocracy of  mnch  of  their  property;  and  thus  he 
onited  church,  aristocracy,  and  all  the  intelli- 
gent part  of  the  people  against  him.  The  par- 
liament which  be  aumraosed  was  most  servile, 
but  it  oould  not  satisfy  tiic  king.  He  was  bent 
on  the  establishment  of  a  despotism,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  constitution  in  chnrcb  and 
state.  Hepunishedlfonroouth'srebellion  with 
a  vindictiveness  to  which  there  are  few  paral- 
lelsin  history.  The  king  prorogued  parliament 
in  November,.  166C,  and  that  body  nerer  met 
again.  Forthrceyearahegovemeddespotioalty, 
and  a  perpetual  contest  was  waged  between 
him  and  his  people;  and  the  vigor  displayed 
OD  the  popular  side  shows  how  wmI  eatabliahed 
waa  the  English  constitation.  Tbe  king  at 
first  sought  the  aid  of  the  church  against  tbe 
dissenters,  and  received  it  until  the  church 
found  be  meant  its  own  destruction,  together 
with  that  of  all  other  forms  of  Protcstantjsm, 
when  it  revolted,  in  spite  of  its  passive  obe- 
dience doctrines.  He  then  sought  an  alliance 
with  the  dissenters  against  the  church,  and 
though  some  of  them  were  ready  to  aid  him, 
the  great'  majority  remained  true  to  the  con- 
stitution. By  tbe  autumn  of  I6B8  the  king 
was  opposed  by  almost  all  classes  of  his  sub- 
jects, and  could  not  procure  the  aervlcee  of 
.  even  third-rate  lawyers  in  an  age  proverbial  ■ 
!  for  the  baseness  of  its  legal  men.     William, 
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prince  of  Onnga,  btA  watched  the  ooAtest 
doBeljr.  He  was  the  king's  nepbev,  son  of  his 
sister  Mary,  tad  had  married  the  Ung'e  eldest 
dmoghter  Mar?,  heir  apparent  to  the  British 
orown.  It  is  not  prohable  that  be  cared  mnch 
for  the  libertiee  of  Englaiiil,  for  he  was  tlio 
diief  of  that  party  in  Holland  which  was  <^ 
posed  to  the  existing  constitation,  a  polity  in 
Its  spirit  not  unlike  to  that  of  England ;  bnt  he 
was  Snnly  opposed  to  Loais  XIV.,  and  desired 
to  have  the  aid  of  England  in  thwartiiig  his 
schemes ;  and  James  was  the  pensioner  and 
all;  of  Iionla,  and  so  woold  remain  so  long  as 
he  should  persist  in  governing  Kokand  tU^aJ- 
ly.  While  Mary  of  Orange  stood  next  in  sno- 
oeoslon  to  James,  her  husband  ooold  not  do 
mnch  in  opposition  to  that  king;  bat  he  let  it 
be  known  tnat  his  sympathies  and  those  of  his 
wife  were  with  the  constitntionalista.  Jamea 
had  married  for  his  second  wife  Ifary  Bea' 
trice,  a  princess  of  the  house  of  Este,  and 
from  this  imion  hod  proceeded  foor  children, 
all  of  whom  had  died.  It  seems  to  have  been 
taken  for  granted  that  thia  couple  were  to 
have  DO  more  children,  and  that  in  due  oonrse 
James  would  be  snooeeded  by  his  danght«r 
Uary ;  but  in  1667  the  qneen  was  declared  to 
be  pr^nant,  and  on  June  10,  1S88,  was  born 
tiiat  prince  who  was  afterward  known  as  the 
pretender.  This  incident  preoipttatad  mattera, 
fbr  the  opinion  was  almost  universal  in  Eng- 
land that  a  supposititious  chddha^heen  placad 
in  the  position  of  heir  apparent  to  the  crown. 
On  Jane  80,  IflSS,  William  was  invited  to  in- 
vade England  at  the  head  of  an  army.  This 
invitation  was  wgned  by  the  earls  of  Shrews- 
bnry,  Devonshire,  and  Danby,  by  Lord  Lum- 
ley,  by  Henry  Sidney  and  Admiral  Russell,  and 
by  Corapton,  bishop  of  I^ndon;  and  it  was 
acoepted.  A  variety  of  oircuiastances  f»vor- 
ed  the  undertaking,  and  on  Nov.  5  William 
landed  at  Torbay,  at  the  bead  of  a  well  ap- 
pointed army,  10,000  strong,  composed  of  mm 
of  several  nations.  At  first  the  people  were 
slow  to  join  him,  and  after  advancing  as  far  as 
Exeter  he  talked  of  returning  to  his^ips;  but 
taen  of  note  now  b^^an  to  repair  to  his  stan- 
dard, and  it  was  found  that  James  had  no  hold 
even  on  the  great  army  which  he  had  estab- 
lished in  defianoe  of  law.  Ho  was  deserted  by 
those  upon  whom  he  ought  to  have  been  able 
to  rely,  even  his  daughter  Anne  joining  hia 
enemies.  He  gave  way  to  terror,  hastened  to 
undo  all  he  had  done,  and  fled.  Brooght  back 
to  London,  he  fled  a  seemd  time,'  and  reached 
France,  whither  he  had  sent  his  wife  and  son. 
All  England  was  in  the  hands  of  William  and 
his  friends.  The  convention  parliament  that 
aagamhled  conferred  the  crown  on  William  and 
Mary,  and  in  its  declaration  of  right  placed 
the  vindication  of  the  act  on  the  ground  of  the 
"undonbted  inheritanoe  of  Englishmen,"  the 
entire  movement  being  conservative  in  its  ohar- 
Bcter,  and  not  one  of  innovation.  The  events 
of  lS88-'6  are  known  as  the  Engliedi  revola- 
tion,  bnt  It  would  be  more  correct  to  call  them 
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tfae  dose  of  that  revolntion;  for  the  contest 
that  had  c<Mnmenced  with-  the  coming  of  the 
Staarta  to  the  throne,  and  which  had  lasted 
for  86  years,  was  virtually  closed  on  the  day 
that  WiUiam  and  Mary  were  proolumed  king 
and  queen  of  England.  For  almost  two  centa- 
ries  the  government  of  England  has  been  oon- 
stitntional  without  question,  a  circomstanca 
totally  withont  parallel  in  the  history  of  great 
nations.  If  we  except  the  rebellions  of  ITlfi 
and  1746,  that  country  has  t»een  the  scene  of 
no  serious  ontbreak  against  established  ao- 
tbority  for  aix  generations.  Faults  there  have 
been  in  both  government  and  people,  bnt  not 
greater  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  correspond- 
ing annals  of  other  European  nations ;  whil« 
in  no  other  country  of  the  old  world  has  the 
good  that  England  has  known  had  an  exist- 
ence. Liberty  and  law  have  gone  hand  in  hand 
together,  e&tm  sustaining  the  other,  mntnallr 
imparting  a  portion  of  their  spirit  Mor^ 
intellectual,  and  material  progrws  tlirough 
NX  generatioiu  has  placed  England  foremoat 
among  nataons,  and  left  her  in  some  important 
respects  withont  a  rival.  The  greatness  of 
England,  her  moral  power,  and  in  no  small  de- 
gree her  literature,  and  the  fact  that  she  is  tba 
mother  of  nations  destined  perhaps  to  excel 
herself,  are  all  due  to  the  nappy  settlement 
that  was  effected  in  lftS8-'S,  which  was  the. 
ownpletitm  hy  one  set  of  patriots  of  what 
other  patriots  had  initiatea  or  forwarded. 
William  III.  found  bis  new  throne  anything 
but  an  agreeable  seat,  but  it  enabled  him  to 
combat  Lonis  XI Y.  with  nltimate  success, 
though  the  war  that  England  declared  against 
Franoe  in  1689  was  marked  hy  many  reYBrsea. 
It  was  terminated  by  the  peace  of  Ryswick  in 
1697.  Ireland  was  subdued  almost  as  com- 
pletely as  she  had  been  hy  Oromwell.  Sever*, 
al  ooospiraoieB  were  fanned  against  the  new 
government,  bnt  they  all  failed.  Mary  died  in 
1694,  and  left  WilJiem  sde  monarch.  Th9 
freedom  of  the  En^^iah  prees  dates  from  ISQS, 
Moat  of  the  legation  of  this  reign  was  liberal, 
and  would  have  been  more  so  if  William'i 
wishes  conld  in  all  cases  have  prevuled..  Much 
of  the  evil  of  those  times  grew  out  of  religious 
intolerance,  and  William  was  wngularly  free 
fh>m  bigotry,  though  few  men  have  been  more 
devout.  The  toleration  act,  which  has  been 
said  to  illustrate  most  strikingly  the  pecaliar 
vices  and  the  peculiar  excellences  of  EngUsh 
legislation,  was  adopted  in  1689.  During  Wil- 
liam's reign  the  bank  of  En^and  was  estab- 
lished (1694),  and  the  modem  system  of 
Snanoe  mtrodneed.  He  entered  into  two  parti- 
tion treaties  with  lonis  XIV.  to  diq}oee  of  the 
immense  dominions  of  the  Spanish  branch  of 
the  honse  of  Anstria,  Ohorles  II.  being  with- 
ont hein  of  his  body.  Louis  violated  the  sec- 
ond treaty  in  1700,  and  William  would  have 
made  war  on  him,  but  circumstances  pre- 
vented; and  there  was  every  pro^MOt  that 
the  entire  Spanish  monarchy  would  pass  to 
Philip  of  A^jon  without  a  serious  struggle, 
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when  LoniB  threw  the  whole  Britisb  nation 
iato  a  Mige  bj  aeknowled^png  the  son  of  the 
exiled  Junes  II.  king  of  Great  Britain,  James 
dying  in  ITOl.  William  was  preparing  for 
vigorons  war  when  ho  died,  Maroh  6,  1702. 
^e  year  before  his  death  lie  had  the  satisfac- 
tiba  of  seeing  the  finishing  stroke  put  lo  the 
work  of  tlie  revoktion.  in  leiS  Elixaheth 
Stuart,  danghCer  of  Jamen  I.,  had  wedded  the 
elector  palatine,  Frederick  V.  The  jonngegt 
child  of  this  marriage  was  a  dang'hter,  Sophia, 
married  to  Ernest  Augustus,  first  elector  of 
HanoTer.  As  early  as  1689  William  had  been 
desirous  of  entailing  the  British  crown  on  this 
lady,  and  the  house  of  lords  unanimously 
agreed  to  an  amendment  of  the  bill  of  righte 
to  ttiateSect  This  bill  declared  that  after 
the  decease  of  both  William  and  Mary,  the 
crown  should  descend  to  the  heirs  of  the  body 
of  Mary;  or  if  aha  died  withoet  issae,  to  Anne 
of  Denmark  and  the  heirs  of  her  body ;  or  if 
she  also  was  without  issue,  to  the  heirs  of  the 
body  of  William  of  Orange.  The  eommons 
nnanimoDsly  rejected  the  amendment  While 
the  two  houses  were  conferring  on  the  subject, 
a  son,  afterwai'd  known  as  dnke  of  Gloucester, 
was  born  to  the  princess  Anne.  Neither 
bonse  would  give  way,  and  the  bill  of  rights 
was  lost.  But  the  duke  of  Gloucester  died  in 
.1700,  and  in  ITOl  William's  old  plan  was 
adopted,  and  the  crown  was  entailed  on  the 
electress  Sophia.  All  the  descendants  of  James 
II.  and  Charles  I.  were  passed  over,  and  the 

f  reference  given  to  a  granddaoghter  of  James 
.,  for  the  sole  reason  that  she  was  a  Prot«stant. 
There  were  then  living  67  persons  who  had 
claims  to  the  crown  superior  to  those  of  the 
electress,  according  to  the  received  ideas  of  the 
right  of  sucoee«on.  William  was  succeeded  by 
the  sister  of  bis  wife,  Anne,  second  daughter 
Df  James  It.  In  May,  1702,  war  was  declared 
Bgiunst  France,  that  war  which  was  illustrated 
by  the  deeds  of  Peterborough  and  Marlborough, 
aod  which  lasted  11  years,  when  it  was  con- 
olnded  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  which  the 
English  ore  thought  to  have  thrown  awa;  near- 
ly  all  the  fruits  of  their  many  victories.  The 
war  party  had  gone  out  of  office  in  conseqaenoe 
of  the  hostility  of  the  church,  and  their  succes- 
sors were  supposed  to  um  at  the  restoration  of 
the  Stuarts.  The  anion  of  England  and  Scot- 
land was  effected  in  1707,  the  latter  country 
being  allowed  to  send  46  members  to  the 
bonse  of  commons,  and  16  to  the  house  of 
peers.  Anne  died  Aug.  1,  1T14,  and  the 
orowD  passed  to  the  house  of  Hanover.  The 
reign  of  George  I.  was  by  no  means  bril- 
liant. The  rebellion  of  ITlfi  in  behalf  of  the 
Stuarts  proved  a  failure,  and  the  foreign  move- 
ments for  tlie  same  object  were  quite  as  use- 
less. England  allie<l  herself  with  France,  then 
ruled  by  the  regent  Orleans.  The  whigs  re- 
turned to  power,  which  they  kept  until  the 
reign  of  George  III.  The  South  sea  bubble 
cau.sed  great  distress.  Walpole's  ascendancy 
began  with  its  explosion,  though  he  bad  been 


in  office  long  before  that  date.  EniJand  was 
involved  in  war  with  Bpain,  and  in  1718  won 
the  naval  victory  of  Oape  Possaro.  George 
I.  died  in  1727,  and  was  succeeded  by  Lis 
only  son  George  II.,  between  whom  nnd 
himself  there  had  been  bitter  hatred.  The 
new  king,  under  the  influence  of  his  wife, 
Caroline  of  Anspach,  continued  Walpole  in 
office,  and  that  great  minister  was  at  the 
head  of  a&irs  until  the  beginning  of  J749, 
baffling  for  years  all  the  exertions  of  a  most 
able  and  unscrapnlous  opposition.  Hie  prin- 
ciple of  action  was  "to  let  well  atone;"  bnt  he 
thought  things  were  well  which  badly  needed 
improvement.  He  allowed  himself  to  be  forced 
into  a  war  with  Spain,  which  departure  from 
his  system  was  soon  followed  by  his  fall,  though 
be  retained  his  infinence  over  the  royal  mind 
to  the  day  of  his  death.  Hie  successora  were 
whigs  in  principle,  and  there  was  no  chance 
for  the  tories  as  a  party  under  the  first  two 
monarchs  of  the  Hanoverion  line.  War  with 
France  was  added  to  that  with  Spun,  growing 
out  of  the  question  of  the  Austrian  anccea- 
siun.  This  w'ar  was  one  of  the  least  gloriona 
ever  waged  by  England.  In  1746  the  contest 
between  the  reigning  dynasty  and  the  re- 
mains of  the  Stuart  party  was  brought  to  on 
end  at  Culloden,  where  the  dnke  of  Cumber- 
land defeated  Charles  Edward.  The  cruel- 
ties with  which  the  Jacobites  were  ponished 
reflect  disopedit  on  the  English  name.  The 
treaty  of  Aiz-la-Chapelle  in  1748  restored 
peace  to  Europe  for  a  few  years.  The  whigs 
continued  lo  rule,  headed  by  Henry  Pelbam, 
and  after  his  death  in  1764  by  bis  brother  the 
duke  of  Newcastle.  The  renewal  of  the  war 
with  France  in  176S  led  to  considerable  miuia- 
terial  changes,  and  in  1767  was  formed  the  cele- 
brated Pitt- New  castle  ministry,  which  carried 
on  the  contest  with  great  vigor ;  so  that  when 
George  II.  died,  Oct  2S,  1700,  his  fleets  and 
armies  were  everywhere  triumphant.  The 
foundation  of  the  East  Indian  empire  of  Eng- 
land waslaid  at  Plassey,  June  28, 1767.  Frendi 
America  was  conouered  at  Quebec,  Sept  18, 
1750.  The  victories  of  Minden  and  Crefeld 
atoned  for  the  days  of  Laffeldt  and  Fontenoy. 
Hawke's  victory  over  Conflana  was  one  of  the 
noblest  exploits  of  the  British  navy.  The  death 
of  the  king  arrested  the  policy  which  bad  pro- 
duced such  results.  The  new  king,  George  III. 
(theflrstEnglisb-bomkingof  his  house),  grand- 
son of  George  II.,  was  by  nature  and  edncatioB 
as  despotic  as  the  worst  of  the  Stuarts,  and  re- 
solved to  attempt  the  restoration  of  the  Stnart 
modes  of  government ;  and  hence  peace  was 
his  first  object,  that  he  might  he  at  liberty  fof 
the  work  of  internal  change.  He  got  rid  of 
Pitt  and  made  peace,  but  not  until  he  had 
waged  a  brief  war  with  Spmn,  tbat  connt:7 
joming  the  French  in  the  last  stage  of  the  con- 
test The  treaty  was  held  to  be  very  disgrac*- 
ful  to  England,  and  it  certainty  was  nnwise  to 
(rive  un  such  islands  as  Martinique,  Cuba,  and 
the  Pnilippinea     Soaroely  more  wise  waa  it 
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to  retain  Canada,  whereby  the  English  North 
American  colonies  were  freed  from  any  fear 
of  French  ^tacl^  and  any  feelings  of  inde- 
pendence which  they  might  have  would  be 
increased.  Those  colonies,  howcTer,  wonld 
probably  hare  tieen  long  in  maturing  the  wish 
for  separation  from  the  parent  coontry  had 
they  beea  well  goTemed.  With  the  exception 
of  &  few  thoaghtfnl  men,  the  colonista  were 
siacerely  attached  to  the  Iiome  government. 
The  attempt  of  that  government  to  tax  them 
eaased  great  iDdignatlon,  aod  led  to  the  Ameri- 
otn  revolution.  The  English  in  the  last  years 
of  the  war  had  to  fight  the  Americans,  the 
French,  the  Spaniards,  and  the  Dutch.  The 
peace  of  1T83  left  England  ia  a  low  condition. 
tJhe  had  been  fortunate  only  in  the  East,  where 
the  ability  and  unacrnpulousness  of  Warren 
Hastings  increased  her  power.  Shortly  otter 
{he  coDolnaion  of  the  war  George  III.  became 
popular,  and  saw  the  party  which  he  hated 
eicladed  from  olBoe.  The  new  phase  of  tory- 
ism  which  manifested  itself  under  the  role  of 
the  yonnger  Pitt  beoame  the  aaoendant  politi- 
cal principle  of  England  for  more  than  40 
years.  When  the  French  revolution  broke 
out,  the  English  ministry  reluctantly  engaged 
in  the  war  tiiat  soon  followed.  A  portion  of 
the  aristocratic  whigs,  headed  by  Burke,  were 
more  anxions  for  war  than  were  Pitt  and  hie 
immediato  followers.  The  war  lasted,  with 
two  brief  intervals,  down  to  the  aummer  of. 
1816,  ending  in  the  complete  triumph  of  Eng- 
land and  her  allies.  The  exertions  made  by 
England  were  raat.  Her  fleets,  led  by  Kelson, 
Jervis,  Howe,  and  Duncan,  achieved  splendid 
victories  over  the  French  and  Spaniards,  and 
in  the  last  years  of  the  war  her  armies  were 
greatly  distingnished  under  the  lead  of  Wel- 
lington and  others.  In  1310  George  III-  lost 
bia  reason  flnally,  and  for  more  than  nine 
yean  his  eldest  son,  afterward  George  IV., 
was  prince  regent,  succeeding  to  the  throne  in 
1S2D.  In  1S12  England  became  involved  in  a 
war  with  the  United  States,  growing  out  of 
the  impressment  and  right  of  search  questions. 
The  contest  was  terminated  by  the  treaty  of 
Ghent,  Dec.  24,  1BI4.  TJie  colonial  and  In- 
dian dominions  were  much  extended  dnring 
the  contest  with  France.  On  the  other  hand, 
England  found  herself  burdened  with  a  debt  of 
$4,000,000,000,  and  her  expenditures  had  been 
on  the  most  gigantic  scale.  After  the  restora- 
tion of  peace  in  1816,  England  entered  upon  a 
career  of  reform  which  has  been  more  or  leas 
steadily  followed  ever  since.  This  reform  at 
first  related  to  oommercial  and  legal  matters, 
but  soon  reached  to  others  more  peculiarly 
political.  The  passage  of  the  Cathoho  emanci- 
pation act  ip  1829,  nnder  direction  of  a  min- 
istry headed  by  Wellington  and  Peel,  showed 
that  religious  bigotry  was  no  longer  to  receive 
the  direct  countenance  of  government;  and 
the  proceeding  was  but  the  fulfilment  of  the 
spirit  of  the  treaty  by  which  Ireland  had  been 
united  to  Groat  Britain  in  1801,  and,  her  own 
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parliament  being  abolished,  allowed  to  send 
members  to  the  imperial  parliament.  George 
IV.,  who  had  begun  life  as  a  liberal  in  politics, 

opposed  this  act,  bnt  was  compelled  to  yield  to 
the  pressnre  brought  to  bear  upon  him  by  the 
tory  chiets.  He  died  the  next  year,  1630, 
and,  having  iio  legitimate  children,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother  the  duke  of  Clarence  aa 
William  IV.,  whose  short  reign  was  a  time  of 
more  political  agitation  than  had  been  known 
since  the  revolution.  Immediately  after  he 
became  king  happened  the  French  revointion 
of  Jnly,  1830,  which  was  followed  by  ont- 
breaks  in  other  parts  of  Enrope,  especially  in 
fielpom  and  Poland.  England  felt  these 
movements,  and  sympathized  with  the  popular 
parties  of  the  continent  In  March,  1831,  a 
bill  for  parliamentary  reform  was  introduced 
into  the  house  of  commons  by  Lord  John  Bus* 
sell,  and  after  long  debates  in  parliament  and 
intense  excitement  in  the  country,  caused  by 
the  opposition  of  the  hoose  of  lords,  a  bill 
making  extensive  changes  in  the  constitution 
of  the  house  of  oommons  finally  passed  in  June, 
1882,  under  the  ministry  of  Earl  Grey.  The 
first  reformed  parliament,  which  met  Jan.  29, 
I83&,  contained  an  overwhelming  m^ority  of 
reformers.  The  dominant  party,  however, 
was  too  strong,  and  foU  from  its  own  weight 
Irish  troubles  led  to  dissen^ous,  and  Lord  Grey 
retired  from  offioe  in  1834.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Lord  Melbourne.  Toward  the  close  of  the 
year  Lord  Altborp,  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer, was  obUged  to  vacate  his  office  in  conse- 
qnence  of  his  accession  to  the  peerage  as  Earl 
Spencer.  The  king,  who  bad  been  watching 
for  an  opportunity  to  get  rid  of  the  whigs, 
took  this  occasion  to  dismiss  the  ministry.  The 
government  was  committed  to  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
who  formed  a  conservative  ministry,  and  made 
a  bold  effort  to  retain  power,  though  it  is  not 
probable  he  wonld  hare  advised  the  king  to 
the  step  he  bad  taken  in  disraissiag  the  Mel- 
bonrne  ministry,  for  there  were  not  SOO  men 
in  the  commons  who  wonld  have  preferred  the 
conservatives  to  the  whigs.  Parliament  was 
dissolved,  and  in  the  elections  which  followed 
the  conservatives  gained  largely;  but  the  re- 
formers bad  a  m^ority,  so  that,  thongb  S5 
reformers  voted  for  the  Peel  candidate  for 
speaker  of  the  house  of  commons,  he  was 
beaten  by  a  m^ority  of  10.  Peel  continued 
in  office  until  AprU  8,  IS8S,  when  he  retired, 
having  been  repeatedly  beaten  on  Irish  church 
questions.  His  ministry  had  only  lasted  foot 
months.  Lord  Uelboume  returned  to  ofiice, 
with  many  of  his  old  colleagues.  The  king 
found  himself  forced  to  submit  to  the  whigs; 
but  it  is  said  he  was  prepared  to  do  something 
against  them  when  he  was  seized  with  the  ill- 
ness which  proved  fatal  to  him,  June  20, 1837. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  niece  Victoria,  the 
only  child  of  Edward,  duke  of  Kent,  fonrtll 
son  of  George  III.  This  event  led  to  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  crowns  of  England  and  Hanover, 
which  hod  been  worn  by  the  same  persona 
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unce  1714,  the  Sdic  Utw  prev^ing  in  Han- 
over. The  queen  was  very  popatar  when  she 
ascended  the  throne.  She  favored  the  wltig 
ministry,  which  remalDed  in  office  four  jeara 
after  her  aecession,  though  often  nidelj  shaken, 
and  once  compelled  to  resign  for  a  few  iaje. 
There  was  a  near  approach  to  war  with  France 
in  1B40,  in  coDBetmence  of  disputes  on  the 
eastern  question.  In  1841  the  lone  contest  be- 
tween the  consorvattTes  and  the  wnigs  came  to 
a  crisis,  and  after  the  latter  had  been  more 
than  once  defeated,  the  honse  of  commons  de- 
clared its  want  of  confidence  in  them  by  a  vote 
of  S19  to  811.  Bhortly  afterward  parliament 
was  dissolved,  and  the  subsequent  elections 
ended  in  a  conservative  triumph.  When  par- 
liament met,  the  ministers  were  beaten  by  91 
minority  in  the  commons,  and  by  73  in  the 
lords.  They  immediately  redgned,  and  Peel 
formed  a  eonservative  miniBtry.  The  whigs, 
just  before  they  had  been  eipdled,  had  adopt- 
ed the  part  of  corn-law  reformers,  and  the 
Toice  of  the  country  was  beginubg  to  make  it- 
self heard  on  this  qnestion  of  food.  In  many 
respiects  Peel  showed  himself  a  reformer.  He 
fi-eed  many  articles  fWun  duties,  and  in  other 
ways  approximated  to  the  position  of  a  free 
trader.  The  more  intense  conservatives  were 
dissatisfied,  bat  the  coarse  of  events  was  too 
much  for  them.  The  famine  of  1646  oom- 
{ietled  tiie  ministry  to  discontinue  their  sup- 
port of  the  protection  tmliey,  and  the  anti- 
corn-law  league  recei»ea  much  aid  tVom  the 
potato  roC  The  minister  resigned,  hut  was 
compelled  t«  resnme  offloe,  and  to  preside 
over  the  destmction  of  the  com  laws,  which 
were  finally  disposed  ot,  Jana  SB,  IMS.  The 
Peel  ministry  bad  from  the  first  experienced 
ranch  difficulty  in  the  management  of  Irish 
affairs.  The  Uelbonme  ministry  bad  pursued 
a  liberal  course  toward  Ireland,  and  received 
the  support  of  Daniel  O'ConneU  and  his 
Aiends ;  but  when  the  conservatives  came 
Into  office,  the  Irish  leader,  between  whom 
and  the  premier  the  utmost  personal  dislike 
existed,  resumed  the  work  of  "agitation."  He 
bronght  forward  the  repeal  question,  and  meet- 
ings were  held  in  various  parts  of  Ireland,  at 
which  enormous  numbers  were  present.  Gov- 
ernment interfered  to  prevent  one  of  these 
meetings  at  Olontarf,  Oct,  8, 1848.  O'Connell, 
one  of  his  sons,  and  eight  other  persons  were 
arrested  oa  charges  of  conspiracy,  sedition,  and 
unlawful  assembling.  They  were  tried  and 
convicted,  and  O'Connell  was  sentenced  to  a 
heavy  Sue  and  a  year's  imprisonment,  and  re- 
quired to  find  high  reeognisanees  to  keep  the 
peace  for  seven  years.  The  case  was  carried 
before  the  house  of  lords,  where  the  Judgment 
of  the  lower  court  was  reversed  (Sept.  4, 1844). 
Though  nominally  beaten,  government  was 
really  victorious,  as  from  that  time  O'Connell's 
influence  was  essentially  diminished.  In  1846 
the  Peel  ministry  brought  forward  an  act  to 
protect  life  in  Ireland,  but  it  was  defeated  in 
the  commons  on  the  same  day  that  the  com 


laws  wire  repealed,  and  the  mlnlatry  came  to 
an  end,  being  succeeded  by  one  at  the  head  of 
which  was  Lord  John  Rassell,  and  which  rnled 
England  tlirongh  the  Enropean  crisis  of  1848-'g. 
A  weak  attempt  to  get  up  an  insurrection  in  Ire- 
land was  put  down,  and  the  chiefs  in  it  were 
transported.  The  Bussell  ministry  went  out  of 
office  in  1863,  and  for  several  months  the  tones, 
led  by  Lord  Derby  and  Hr.  Disraeli,  were  at  the 
head  of  afiaira.  This  ministry  was  followed 
by  one  composed  of  coalesced  whiM  and  Peel- 
ites,  headed  by  Lord  Aberdeen.  In  1858  the 
troubles  on  the  Turkish  qnestion  b^an,  and 
war  was  declared  against  Rub^  hy  France 
and  England  in  March,  18S4.  Large  fleets 
and  armies  were  sent  to  the  East,  and  fleets 
to  the  Baltic.  The  Crimea  was  invaded,  the 
victory  of  the  Alma  won  by  the  allies,  and 
Bebastopol  partially  invested.  The  Bnsnass 
brought  up  large  forces,  lost  the  battles  of 
Balaklava  and  Inkerman,  but  were  more  suc- 
cesshil  in  defending  Sehastopol.  'Wint«r  set 
in,  and  great  sufferings  were  experienced  by 
the  besiegers.  Alarming  acconnts  of  the  sani- 
tary condition  of  the  army  reached  LcHidon, 
and  although  the  allies  had  destroyed  Bo- 
marsnnd  in  the  Aland  islands,  their  expedi- 
tion to  the  Baltic  had  failed.  Unch  irritation 
existed  in  England,  under  the  effect  of  which 
the  Al>erdeen  ministry  broke  down,  and  was 
succeeded  hy  one  at  the  head  of  which  was 
Lord  Palmerston.  The  war  was  continued  in 
the  Crimea  daring  the  winter,  but  little  prog- 
ress was  made  in  the  siege.  In  the  spring  stmie 
brilliant  successes  were  achieved;  but  on  Jnne 
18  both  French  and  English  were  repulsed  in 
attempting  to  storm  the  Haiakhoff  and  the 
Redan.  Lord  Raglan,  the  English  comnuander, 
died  soon  aft«r,  and  was  succeeded  by  Gen. 
Simpson.  On  Sept.  8  the  French  stormed  the 
Malakhoff,  while  the  English  failed  before  the 
Redan.  The  Russians  immediately  abandraied 
Sebastopo),  and  the  war  was  now  virtnally  at 
an  end.  Peace  was  restored  by  a  congress  of 
the  great  powers  at  Paris,  in  Ifarcb,  1866;  but 
England  signed  it  reluctsntly.  It  wai  aa  wril 
for  her  that  peace  was  reat^^vd,  for  not  much 
more  than  a  year  after,  and  while  engaged  in 
hostilities  with  Persia  and  Cbina,  a  conspiracy 
was  formed  is  her  great  Bengal  army  of  sepoys, 
which  broke  out  in  January,  1867.  Delhi  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  sepoys,  and  the  nominal 
Itogul  emperor  found  himself  once  more  a  sov- 
ereign in  reality.  The  mutiny  spread  rapidly, 
and  in  a  short  time  the  whole  Bengal  army  had 
become  hostile  to  the  English.  The  contest 
that  followed  led  to  the  complete  reCstablish- 
ment  of  the  English  ascendancy.  The  military 
reputation  of  England  was  greatly  raised  by 
the  snccesscs  of  ber  armies  in  India,  aohiered 
nndertheleadof  Sir  Henry  Havelock,  Sir  Colin 
Campbell,  and  others.  In  eight  months  after  the 
breaking  out  of  the  mutiny  there  were  nearly 
70,000  effective  Engli)^  troops  there,  and  new 
native  corps  had  replaced  the  sepoys.  By  the 
end  of  1868  this  formidable  revolt  waa  totally 
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Bappressed,  and  tlie  few  matineen  that  remain- 
ed were  reduced  to  the  condition  of  wandering 
brigands.  The  rebelhon  reHDlted  in  the  trans- 
fer of  the  immediate  goverDmeot  of  India  from 
the  East  India  oompan;  to  the  crown,  the  old 
direotory  tdttioK  for  the  last  time  Sept  1,  I6G8. 
Bot  lihe  ministr/  ander  which  ineaBarea  bo 
thoroagh  bad  been  initiated  l)eoaine  UDpopular, 
because  it  was  suppoeed  to  be  too  labservient 
to  the  policy  of  France.  A  hostile  vote  in  the 
boose  of  commons  in  Febraar?,  1858,  drove  the 
PahnerstoD  miniBtr;  from  offloe,  and  a  new 
ctHUervative  ministry'  was  formed,  with  the 
earl  of  Derby  as  premier,  and  Hr.  Disraeli  aa 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  This  miniBtr}' 
aoon  reaigned,  and  Lord  Palmerston  reaamed 
office  in  Jane,  18G9.  England  made  Home  in- 
effeotoAl  efforts  to  prevent  the  war  in  that  year 
between  Austria  and  Italy.  In  1860  an  impor- 
tant commercial  treaty  was  made  with  France, 
chiefly  through  the  agency  of  Mr.  Cobden,  the 
leader  of  the  English  free  traders.  In  1861  great 
efforts  were  made  to  stimalate  the  oaltivation 
of  cotton  in  India,  in  view  of  the  cuttjng  off 
of  the  ordinary  supply  by  the  civil  war  in 
America.  On  May  IS  tjie  qneen  recogniEed  the 
belligerency  of  the  insurgents  in  America  and 
tlie  blockade  of  their  ports,  and  proclaimed 
neatrality  between  the  contending  parties.  In 
November  Oom.  Wilkes,  of  the  United  States 
frigate  San  Jacinto,  seized  the  confederate  com- 
missioners to  England  and  France,  from  the 
British  m^l  steamer  Trent,  then  in  the  Baha- 
ma channel.  This  event  created  great  excite- 
ment in  England,  bnt  the  commiswoners  were 
surrendered  by  the  Uoited  States  govemtnent. 
On  Dec.  14  the  prince  consort  Albert  died. 
In  the  mannfoctnriDg  ooonties  there  was  great 
suffering  from  the  cotton  famine.  In  October, 
ISeS,  more  than  160,000  operatives  in  Lan- 
cashire were  entirely  oat  of  work,  and  120,000 
others  were  working  only  half  time.  This  dis- 
treOs  led  some  to  n:^  the  goveroment  to  break 
the  blockade  of  the  cotton  states;  bnt  it  re- 
vised, and  also  declined  the  ^ro|>OBBl  of  the 
emperor  of  the  French  for  a  joint  mediation 
in  American  affairs.  Government  help  was 
given  to  the  distressed  operatives,  and  pri- 
vate donations  were  made  amounting  to  more 
than  £1,000,000.  Diplomatic  correspondence 
with  the  United  States  In  regard  to  the 
depredations  of  the  privateer  Alabama  led 
to  more  settled  feelings  as  to  the  American 
conflict,  and  on  May  13,  1864,  Mr.  Oobden  of- 
fered in  parliament  a  petition  for  more  prac- 
tical efficiency  in  preventing  violations  of  nen- 
trality.  On  March  10, 1868,  the  prince  of  Wales 
was  married  to  the  princess  Alexandra  of  Den- 
mark. The  throne  of  Greece  was  declined  by 
Prince  Alfred,  and  in  1864  the  Ionian  islands 
were  finally  ceded  to  Greece.  In  February 
of  this  year  Denmark  asked  help  of  England 
against  Prussia  and  Anstria,  and  a  conference 
in  regard  to  Schleswig-Holsteln  met  in  London 
April  S5 ;  bat  nothing  was  done.  The  parlia- 
ment elected  in  18SS  was  strongly  litierai.    On 
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Oct.  18  Lord  Palmerston  died,  having  been 
premier,  except  for  a  very  short  period,  since 
18C6,  and  Earl  Bossell  took  his  place ;  bnt  a 
reform  biU  introdnoed  by  the  ministry  being 
r^ected  bv  parliament  as  insufficient,  they  re- 
signed. The  conservative  ministry  which  now 
came  into  office,  headed  successively  by  the 
earl  of  Derby  and  Mr.  Disraeli,  proposed  a 
measore  of  reform  more  liberal  than  that  of  the 
liberals;  and  a  bill  was  passed  which  effected 
the  greatest  change  in  the  constdtnency  of  the 
house  of  oommons  smce  the  reform  bill  of  18E2. 
The  act  of  18ST-'8,  ^ving  the  suf&oge  to  aU 
householders,  with  oertun  limitations,  increased 
the  nnmber  of  electors  in  England  and  Wales 
from  1,060,669  in  1866  to  2,012,631  in  1868. 
In  1868  an  army  organized  at  Bombay,  under 
the  command  of  Sir  Robert  Napier,  and  com- 
prising 4,000  British  and  8,000  sepoy  troops,  in- 
vaded and  conquered  Abyssinia,  whose  kins 
Theodore  hod  imprisoned  and  otherwise  iif 
treated  a  nnmber  of  Britidi  snbjects.  Mog- 
dala,  the  chief  fortrew  of  tie  country,  was 
captured  by  storm  on  April  13,  when  Theo- 
dore committed  suicide.  The  British  captives 
being  released  and  the  king  dead,  the  English 
retired  from  the  country  wilbout  delay.  In 
1868  Mr.  Gladstone  introduced  a  bill  for  the 
diseatablishment  of  the  Irish  church,  and  otter 
a  sharp  itrnggle  oarried  it  through  the  bonse 
of  oommons  against  the  govemmeot.  Parlia' 
ment  was  dissolved  Nov.  11,  and  a  most  exci- 
ting election  resulted  in  a  liberal  mtyority  of 
113.  The  ministry  resigned  before  tbe  meeting 
of  parliament,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  was  called  to 
form  a  new  ministry,  of  which  John  Bright  be- 
came a  member.  The  Irish  church  disestab- 
lishment finally  became  &  law  in  July,  1669. 
The  diplomatic  correspondence  with  the  Uni'' 
ted  States  in  regard  to  the  depredations  of  the 
privateer  Alabama  was  continued,  and  a  treaty 
was  negotiated  by  Reverdy  Johnson,  minister 
to  England,  but  rejected  by  the  United  States 
senate.  The  endowed  schools  for  elementary 
instmclioa  formed  the  subject  of  a  report  to 
parliament  in  1869,  whioh  showed  that  the  in- 
oome  of  these  schools,  omonnting  to  £692,000, 
was  mostly  wasted.  A  bill  was  then  passed  to 
give  these  schools  real  efficiency.  In  1870  a 
general  education  act  was  passed,  which  aims 
to  use  all  the  old  schools  eflldently,  organizes 
England  and  Wales  into  school  districts,  and 
provides  for  destitute  regions  by  local  taxa- 
tion and  by  parliamentary  grants,  Edncation 
is  not  made  free,  but  the  school  board  of  each 
district  has  power  to  remit  school  rates  and 
to  enforce  attention  to  education.  Under  this 
act  800  school  boards  were  at  work  in  1871, 
and  included  some  of  t^e  most  eminent  and 
liberal  men  of  tbe  nation.  Religious  tests  in 
the  nniversities  were  abolished,  as  to  all  lay 
students,  June  16,  1871.  A  bill  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  purchase  and  sale  of  commimona 
in  the  army  was  oarried  throngh  the  house  of 
commons,  out  rejected  by  the  lords,  when  the 
ministry  took  the  nnuauol  coarse  of  abolishing 
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tbe  purchase  syBtei 
Jolj  20,  1871.    A  I 

the  Bame  year  to  settle  the  Alabama  claimB  and 
the  qaestiona  f^wing  out  of  the  fiaherias  ou 
the  coast  of  the  eastern  proTinoes  of  Brit^ 
iah  Korth  America.  The  commiasioii  met  m 
Washia^n,  wliera  a  treatj  was  signed  Maj  8, 
ThicbwaBquicklyratiSedbybothgovemmeats. 
This  treaty  referred  the  Alabamai  clainiB  to  a 
hoard  of  arbitration  to  meet  in  Geneva,  the 
northwest«ni  bonndary  question  to  the  em- 
peror of  Germany,  and  the  other  qnestiona  to 
ajoint  commission  of  three.  The  Geneva  ar- 
bitration, after  throwing  out  the  claims  of  the 
United  States  for  indirect  damagea,  awarded 
an  indemnification  of  H5,600,000,  which  was 
finally  paid  at  Washington  in  September,  1878. 
The  emperor  of  Germany  decided  the  bonndary 
qneation  according  to  the  claim  of  the  Unit«d 
States,  In  the  great  war  between  France  and 
Germany  in  ]BT0-'T1  England  took  no  part. 
— Ejtgl-uh   CoTUtitution.     The  English  oonsti- 

f  all 

English  history.  Tts  commencement  must  be 
looked  for  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  occupa- 
tion, which  not  only  waa  a  grand  civilizing 
agency,  bot  had  its  effect  on  tho«e  Germanic 
conqnerora  whom  we  call  Anglo-Baxona.  The 
Saxons,  while  destroying  the  male  Britons, 
prohably  spared  and  married  their  women. 
This  gave  to  England  on  important  Celtic  ele- 
ment. The  invaders  probably  occupied  the 
Roman  towns. .  The  convernon  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  to  Christianity  waa  an  important  step 
toward  their  civilization,  and  develojied  their 
char8ct«r[stic  ideas  of  order  and  law.  They 
were  gradoally  forming  a  Christian  state,  when 
'  the  arrival  of  the  Danes  brought  in  a  new  ele- 
ment, favorable  to  the  production  of  a  free 
state.  Both  the  aristocratic  and  the  demo- 
cratic element  entered  into  the  Saion  polity, 
the  former  attaining  a  decided  predominance. 
The  free  classes  were  divided  into  thanes  and 
ceorls,  the  former  being  nobles  and  gentry, 
and  the  latter  the  mass  of  the  people.  The 
posseasion  of  property  determined  the  position 
nnd  rights  of  tne  firemen.  The  thralls  or 
slaves  do  not  appear  to  have  heen  very  namer- 
ons.  The  local  organizations  regulated  for  the 
most  part  their  own  affairs.  Tbe  country  was 
divided  into  counties,  the  connties  into  han- 
dreds,  the  hundreds  into  tithings.  The  county 
conrta,  and  those  of  the  huDdreds,  were  popu- 
lar tribanals.  The  witenagemote  waa  tbe 
highest  assembly,  and  was  thoroughly  aristo- 
cratic. Tbe  king  presided  in  it,  and  it  met  by 
his  summons.  The  earls,  nobles  by  birth,  as 
the  thanes  were  from  possession  of  property, 
attended  it,  and  so  did  bishops  and  abbots. 
The  thanes,  too,  had  the  right  to  sit  in  it.  The 
local  magistrates  are  supposed  to  have  heen 
occasionally  present  Tbe  common  people  had 
no  iiart  in  it,  and  were  not  repreaented.  It 
made  taws,  and  voted  taxes  when  they  were 
needed.    It  controlled  the  king,  and  could  elect 


him  from  among  tbe  members  of  the  royal  line. 
It  was  tbe  highest  court  In  all  cases.  The 
clerical  influence  in  it  was  great,  as  it  waa 
throughont  the  country.  The  witenagemote 
had  some  of  tbe  elements  of  parliament,  and 
its  existence  whs  not  without  effect  in  helping 
to  form  the  polity  that  now  exists.  TheSason 
aristocracy  increased  their  power  as  time  went 
on.  The  higher  earls  were  fast  becoming  raters 
of  the  state,  when  tbey  and  the'people,  Saxon 
and  Danish,  were  oJI  subdued  by  tlie  Normaiw, 
another  northern  race,  which  had  materially 
changed  its  character  by  a  long  rendence  in 
France.  The  conquest  effected  great  changea 
in  England.  William  I.  introduced  the  fcadal 
system  into  England,  but  with  such  modifica- 
tions aa  prevented  the  sovereign  from  being 
endaved  by  the  nobility.  The  theory  that  the 
king  of  England  is  the  supreme  lord  of  all  the 
land  was  established  by  the  conqueror.  This 
supremacy  was  directly  and  solemnly  admitted 
by  all  the  landed  men  of  England  in  1086,  in 
an  assembly  at  Baliebury.  The  lands  which 
the  king  conferred  on  his  followers  were  scat- 
tered over  the  country,  so  that  it  was  impossi- 
blo  for  bis  tenants  in  eapite  to  increase  into 
territorial  potentates,  aa  in  France  and  else- 
where on  tbe  continent  He  kept  up  the  Saxon 
courts,  hnt  withdrew  from  the  county  courts 
cognizance  of  ecclesiastical  matters.  Theaa 
popular  courts  he  made  more  popular.  This 
Judicial  system  tended  to  keep  down  the  ba- 
ronial courts,  which,  like  tiie  Iwrons  themselves, 
never  attained  each  consequence  in  Englaad 
as  they  did  elsewhere.  Half  the  people  were 
slaves,  living  in  villemoge.  Those  attached 
to  the  soil,  like  the  late  BuBsion  serfs,  were 
villeins  regardant,  while  the  others,  who  conid 
bo  sold  away  from  the  land,  were  villeins  en 
grot.  The  number  of  the  latter  waB  not  lar^. 
This  was  the  result  of  the  Norman  rule,  the 
English  peasants  being  r^uced  to  the  condi- 
tion of  those  of  Normandy.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  LI.  the  work  of  redemption  b^an.  Ju- 
dicial interpretation  was  favorable  to  the  en- 
slaved classes.  At  the  beginning  of  the  ISth 
century  there  was  a  class  of  free  laborers  in 
England,  small  in  numbers,  .but  embracing 
the  humbler  people  of  the  towns,  and  some 
of  the  peasants.  The  free  peaaant,  no  mat- 
ter how  complete  his  poverty,  was  compelled 
to  be  enrolled  in  the  dtcenna,  or  subdivision 
of  the  hundred  to  which  he  belonged,  and  per- 
formed certain  local  political  duties.  He  could 
act  on  inquests  or  Juries.  The  landowners 
were  tenants  fn  chivalry,  or  holders  by  military 
tenure,  and  iudoded  the  barons  and  other 
great  men  holding  immediately  of  the  crown, 
whose  hnrdens  were  aa  great  as  their  honors ; 
tenants  in  free  socage,  who  have  been  rtun- 
pared  with  the  modern  yeomanry,  and  wboae 
condition  waa  as  good  as  that  of  any  class  of 
men  in  that  time ;  and  tenants  in  villeinage, 
men  who  had  been  emancipated,  and  wlio  con- 
tinued to  reside  on  their  old  places,  rendering 
their  old  services,  or  tVeemen  who  had  taken 
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their  places  on  the  oondition  of  digcbarging 
their  obUgatione.  There  were  not  man;  of 
this  last  class  of  holders  at  the  commencement 
of  the  ISth  centfuTj.  The  oonquered  towns 
had  paaed  into  thebuidsof  the  Normana,  bat 
had  obtained  a  certain  degree  of  freedom  by 
pnrohaae,  and  also  b;  cfaoreers,  yet  were  liable 
to  be  epeciollj  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  their 
lorda.  Snch  waa  the  condition  of  England 
when  John  became  king  and  carried  the  or- 
dinary Norman  tyranny  to  an  extent  that 
never  was  thought  of  by  any  of  the  preceding 
kings.  A  connoit  of  bHruns  >and  prelates  was 
held  in  1218,  at  which  Langton,  archbishop 
of  Osnterbary,  brou|;ht  forward  a  charter  of 
Henry  I.,  which  was  well  received.  Another 
coanoil  was  held  in  1814^'16,  which  extorted 
Magna  Oharta  fVom  the  Icing.  The  charter 
itself  is  dated  Janelfi,  1216,  bnt  the  conference 
was  not  eonclnded  nntil  the  I9th.  The  great 
charter,  one  of  the  landmarks  of  the  history 
of  Areedom,  laid  the  foandndon  of  the  English 
coostitntion  in  its  broad  and  definite  sense. 
It  was  renewed,  with  some  omissions,  in  the 
TViga  of  Henry  III.,  who  also  granted  the 
charter  of  the  forest,  modifying  tlie  foreat 
laws.  These  charters  were  renewed  five 
times  in  the  same  reign.  The  charter  of 
Henry  III.  lias  been  30  times  confirmed.  The 
most  retoarkahle  of  tliese  confirmations  was 
In  the  SSth  year  of  Edward  I.  The  gorem- 
ment,  as  eBt«>lished  in  the  18th  oentary,  pro- 
vided for  ■  hereditary  monarch  with  limited 
powers,  taxation  by  parliament,  pmushment 
to  be  inflicted  only  after  lawful  tnal,  the  ces- 
sation of  arbitrary  fines  and  imprisonment, 
trial  by  jury,  and  justioe  without  price  or  de- 
.  lay.  Parliament  attained  the  distinctive  char- 
acter which  it  has  had  for  more  than  600  years 
in  1SS6,  when  borongh  representation  was 
created.  Knights  of  the  shire  were  earlier 
Bommoned  to  the  great  eonncil,  and  it  was  the 
intention  of  those  who  framed  Uagna  Charta 
that  cities  and  boroughs  shonld  be  represented; 
bnt  50  years  elapsed  before  their  plan  was  car- 
ried ont.  Conncila  without  bnrgesses  continned 
to  meet  for  some  time  after  the  establishment 
of  parliametit.  That  England  obtained  a  aym- 
metrical  constitnUon  in  the  ISth  centnry,  or 
that  she  has  erer  bad  anytliing  of  the  kind,  is 
not  pretended  by  the  moet  partial  rlndioators 
of  her  polity;  bnt  it  is  claimed,  with  strict 
JQstJce,  that  then  she  became  distinctly  a  free 
state,  and  that  since  that  time  she  has  been 
able  to  maintain  liberty  and  order  to  an  ex- 
tent, and  for  a  length  of  time,  nnknown  to  any 
other  conntry.    Honarchs  and  ministers  fre- 

Saently  disregarded  the  restraints  placed  on 
lem  by  the  taws,  but  not  even  the  most  ar- 
bitrary of  kings  or  the  most  reckless  of  minis- 
ters has  ever  gone  beyond  a  certain  line,  save 
to  be  dee\roj^.  The  constitution  continued 
to  develop  itself,  and  early  in  the  14th  century 
we  find  the  house  of  oommonsa  great  admitted 

Eiwer  in  the  stste.    In  the  reign  of  Edward 
L  thisbodycompleinedof  thecoadnotof  the 


king's  ministera,  and  in  1876  the  first  impeaoh- 

ment  by  the  commons  took  jilaoe.  In  the 
aff^rs  of  war  and  peace  the  commons  wore 
then  often  consulted.  It  waa  provided  that 
there  ahoold  be  frequent  sessions  of  parliament 
end  48  were  held  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IlL 
The  minority  of  Richard  II.,  and  his  weakness 
when  he  became  of  age,  favored  the  growth  of 
the  power  of  the  commons.  That  king  Boaght 
to  "pack"  the  honae  io  1S96,  a  plain  proof 
of  its  consequence.    Parliament  wded  to  de- 

Eise  Richard  II.,  and  to  confer  the  crown  on 
enry  IV.,  over  the  superior  claim  of  the 
line  of  Clarence.  Hallam,  speaking  of  things 
as  they  were  at  the  close  of  the  14th  cen- 
tury, says:  "Of  the  three  capital  points  in 
contest  while  Edward  III.  reigned^l,  that 
money  conld  not  be  levied ;  2,  or  laws  enacted 
without  the  commons'  consent;  and  3,  that 
the  administration  of  government  was  snhjeet 
to  their  Inspection  and  control — the  first  was 
absolutely  decided  in  their  favor,  the  second 
was  at  least  perfectly  admitted  in  principle, 
and  the  last  was  confirmed  by  iroanent  exer- 
cise." In  the  9th  year  of  Henry  IV.  it  waa 
recognized  that  all  money  bills  must  originate 
in  the  lower  house,  and  that  the  king  shonld 
not  take  cognizance  of  the  subject  of  that 
body's  deliberations  until  it  had  decided  npon 
it,  and  brought  its  dcoision  before  him  rego^ 
larly.  Freedom  of  speech  was  reluctantly 
allowed  by  the  sovereign,  and  Henry  IV.  did 
what  he  coatd  to  prevent  it ;  and  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  YI.  a  member  of  the  commons  was 
imprisoned  becanse  of  a  motion  ho  had  made ; 
but  as  that  motion  related  to  the  succession  to 
the  throne,  and  was  made  not  long  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  wars  Of  the  roses,  perhaps 
the  severity  exercised  toward  him  waa  owing 
to  the  jealousy  which  the  Lancastrians  felt 
toward  th^  Yorkists.  Members  were  then 
first  privileged  fW>m  arrest.  Laws  were  passed 
to  lessen  the  influence  of  the  crown  in  elec- 
tions, and  to  determine  the  qnaliflcations  of 
voters  and  representatives.  At  this  time  the 
desire  to  enter  parliament  was  commonly  felt, 
whereas  in'  the  preceding  centnry  it  had  been 
fbnnd  necessary  to  enforce  the  election  of  rep- 
resentatives, while  electors  complained  of  the 
bnrden  of  paying  members.  The  wars  be- 
tween the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  raised 
the  consequence  of  the  house  of  commons,  as 
each  party  had  to  appeal  to  that  body,  and 
employ  the  power  of  parliament  against  its 
enemies.  In  28  Henry  VI.  it  was  sought  to 
provide  that  knights  of  the  shire  should  be  of 

fentle  birth,  bnt  the  law  eould  not  be  enforced, 
here  was  a  strong  hereditary  aristocracy; 
"but,"  says  Macanlay,  "it  was  of  all  heredi- 
tary aristocradea  the  least  insolent  and  exclu- 
sive. It  had  none  of  the  invidious  character 
of  a  caste.  It  was  constantly  receiving  mem- 
bers from  the  people,  and  constantly  sending 
down  members  to  mingle  with  the  peoj^e. 
Any  gentleman  might  become  a  peer.  The 
younger  son  of  a  peer  was  bnt  a  gentleman. 
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Oruidsoiu  of  peers  yielded  preoedenoe  to 
iiewlj  made  knighU.  The  dignity  of  knight- 
hood was  not  bejond  the  reach  of  anj  man 
who  could  by  diligence  and  thrift  realize  a 
good  estate,  or  who  could  attract  notice  bj 
his  valor  in  a  battle  or  a  siege.  It  was  regarded 
as  no  disparagement  for  the  daughter  of  a  duke, 
nay,  of  a  royal  duke,  to  eeponse  a  distinguished 
commoner.  Thus  Sir  John  [Sir  Robert]  How- 
ard married  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Mow- 
bray, doke  of  Norfolk,  Sir  Richard  Pole 
married  the  connt«aB  of  Salisbury,  daughter  of 
George,  dnke  of  Olarence.  Good  blood  was 
indeed  held  in  high  respect,  but  between  good 
blood  and  the  privileges  of  peerage  there  was, 
most  fortunately  for  our  country,  no  necessary 
cimnectjon.  Pedigrees  as  long,  and  esoutch- 
eona  as  old,  were  to  be  found  out  of  the  house 
of  lords  as  in  it.  There  were  new  men  who 
bore  the  highest  titles.  There  were  untitled 
men  well  known  to  l>e  descended  from  knights 
vho  had  broken  the  Saxon  ranks  at  Hastinas, 
and  scaled  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  .  .  .  Tne 
7eomaD>was  not  inclined  to  mnrmnr  at  dig- 
nities to  which  his  own  children  might  rise. 
The  grandee  was  not  inclined  to  insult  a 
olaas  into  which  hb  own  children  must  de- 
scend." It  would  be  wrong  to  infer  from 
the  real  power  and  great  conaderation  of 
parliament,  that  the  king  waa  not  a  sover- 
eign of  the  first  rank.  He  was  very  powerful, 
and  did  many  things  difficolt  to  rectmcile  with 
the  idea  of  the  cliief  of  a  cpnstitntionslly 
governed  oonntry.  Much  depended  on  person- 
al character,  bnt  even  the  weakest  of  kings 
possessed  great  prerogatives,  and  found  not 
much  difScalty  in  occasionally  evading  or  vio- 
lating the  law,  withont  CAUung  public  commo- 
tion. With  three  or  four  exceptions,  all  the 
English  sovereigns  that  reigned  between  the 
days  of  Hastings  and  Bosworth  were  men  of 
distingnished  talents  and  much  energj;  Gusts 
that  eiplsia  why  liberal  principles  made  no 
greater  progress,  and  also  show  the  earneatDess 
of  the  English  for  free  institutions,  which  were 
gained  by  do  ordinary  means  from  monarcbs 
of  snch  abilities,  who  were  natiirally  averse  to 
everything  that  tended  to  lessen  their  authori- 
ty. The  Tndors  made  great  changes  in  various 
respects.  Yet,  says  Fronde,  "  in  the  honse  of 
commons,  then  as  much  as  now,  there  was  in 
theory  unrestricted  lit>erty  of  disonssion,  and 
free  right  for  any  member  to  originate  what- 
ever motion  he  pleased.  Bnt  so  long  as  confi- 
dence existed  oetween  the  crown  and  the 
people,  these  rights  were  in  great  measure  sur- 
rendered. The  ministors  prepared  the  bun- 
nese  which  was  to  be  transacted;  and  the 
temper  of  the  houses  was  nsnally  so  well  un- 
derstood that,  except  when  there  was  a  de- 
mand for  money,  it  was  rare  that  a  measure 
was  proposed  Uie  acceptance  of  which  was 
doubtfol,  or  the  nature  of  which  would  pro- 
voke debate.  80  little  jealousy,  indeed,  was 
in  quiet  times  entertained  of  the  power  of  the 
crown,  and  so  little  was  a  rewdence  in  Lou- 


don to  the  taate  of  the  burgesses  and  the 
country  gentlemen,  that  not  only  wer«  their 
expenses  defrayed  by  a  connderable  salarj, 
but  it  was  found  necessary  to  forbid  them  ab- 
senting themselves  from  their  duties  bj  a  pori- 
tive  enactment"  Throughout  the  entire  exis- 
tence of  the  Tndor  dynasty  there  were  in* 
stances  of  the  sovereigns  retreating  from  por- 
tions they  had  assumeo,  when  they  found  thef 
had  done  what  was  unpopular;  and  they  re- 
treated so  well  «B  always  to  save  their  dignity, 
and  to  prevent  their  prerogatives  from  being 
called  in  question.  The  resistance  which  the 
Tadors  experienced  when  they  endeavored  to 
tax  their  sol^ects  too  highly  can  leave  no 
doubt  that  the  power  of  the  people  was  as 
great  as  ever  it  had  been,  and  that  the  new 
dynasty,  whatever  else  it  succeeded  in  chang- 
ing, did  not  effect  any  change  in  the  En^ish 
character.  They  certainly  bore  hard  upon  the 
aristocracy,  but  this  rather  helped  them  with 
the  people.  The  peerage  was  not  then  exten- 
sive. The  first  parliament  of  Henry  VII.  con- 
tained but  S9  temporal  peers,  while  in  the  par- 
liament of  14C1  there  bad  been  B8.  The  ari»- 
tooraoy  had  sofTered  immensely  in  the  wars 
of  the  roses.  The  Tndors  not  only  struck 
down  many  <^  its  noblest  members,  bnt  also 
elevated  men  from  among  the  gentry  and 
lawyers.  The  names  of  Russell  and  Beymonr 
were  not  noble  until  the  time  of  Uenry  VIIL, 
or  later.  The  Dudleys  then  rose  to  note.  Bnt 
whether  new  or  old,  the  aristocracy  were  the 
true  serviles  of  the  Tador  times,  not  the  people. 
Henry  Vin„  the  most  arbitrary  of  all  the  Tn- 
dors, says  Bolingbroke,  "  by  applying  to  hie 
parliamente  for  the  extraordinary  powers 
which  he  exercised,  and  by  taking  these  powers 
for  each  terms  and  under  such  restrictions  as 
the  parliament  imposed,  owned  indeed  5q£B- 
cientjy  that  they  did  not  belong  of  right  to 
the  crown.  He  owned  likewise  in  effect,  more 
than  any  prince  who  went  before  him,  how 
absolutely  the  disposition  of  the  crown  ot 
England  belongs  to  the  people  of  England,  by 
procnringso  many  different  and  opposite  s^tle- 
ments  of  it  to  be  made  in  parliament"  The 
increased  weight  of  the  commons  in  the  Tudw 
reigns  is  proved  by  the  desire  of  the  govern- 
ment to  obtain  victories  at  elections.  New 
boroughs  were  then  created  for  the  express 
purpose  aC  adding  to  the  government's  infin- 
enoe  in  the  house  of  commooa,  and  to  this  ac- 
tion are  attribated.tlie  irregularities  that  have 
existed  in  the  popular  representation  of  Eng- 
land. Oovemment  mterfered  in  elections,  and 
bribed  members  of  the  honse.  Henry'a  daagh- 
ter,  Mary,  dissolved  two  parliamenta  because 
they  would  not  do  what  sne  dedred ;  end  the 
third  was  not  always  compIianL  The  abbey 
lands  could  not  be  restored  to  the  church,  nor 
the  English  crown  settled  on  Philip  Jl.,  because 
of  the  hostility  of  parUament  to  both  schemes. 
The  reformation  had  great  political  effects,  the 
chief  of  which  was  the  increase  of  the  power 
of  the  crown.    Henry  VIIl.  was  pope  of  Eng- 
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land  for  a  time  as  well  as  king.  ^seccleMaeti- 
cal  soprem&cf  was  exactly  what  the  words 
moan ;  but  thia  woe  owiog  to  ciroumatances 
aod  to  his  persoDal  oliaracter,  and  his  Bjetem 
died  with  liim.  When  tlie  Anglican  charch 
was  finaUj  established  under  Elizabeth,  tbe 
sacerdotal  character  of  the  sovereign  was  dis- 
clumed ;  bat  she  held  n  vast  power  over  the 
cliaroli,  tbe  ecolesiostica)  juriBdiction  of  the 
crown  being  complete.  "  The  act  of  sapre- 
macy,"  eaya  Hallam,  "em^wered  the  i^ueen 
to  execute  it  b;  commissiouers  appomted 
nnder  the  great  seal,  in  sucb  manuer  and  for 
iocb  time  as  she  should  direct ;  whose  power 
should  extend  to  visit,  correct,  and  amend  all 
bereaies,  scbiams,  abuses,  and  ofienoes  what- 
ever, which  full  under  the  cognizance  and  are 
sabject  to  tbe  correction  of  spiritual  anthority." 
After  several  temporary  commisaona  bad  sat 
under  this  act,  the  high  commission  oonrt  came 
into  existence  in  IG83.  A  more  arbitrary  tri- 
bunal never  eiiited.  Bnrloigh  opposed  the 
Efcedure  under  it,  but,  influential  as  he  was, 
oppontioD  availed  nothinff.  The  house  of 
commona  was  hostile  to  the  high  eccleeiastioal 
party,  and  its  oppomtion  was  not  that  of  a  ser- 
vile body.  "The  regiment  of  England,"  s^d 
Aylmer,  afterward  bishop  of  London,  "  is 
not  a  mere  monoroby,  as  some  for  lock  of 
conMderalJon  think,  nor  a  mere  oligarchy,  nor 
demooraoy,  bat  a  rale  mixed  of  all  these, 
wherein  each  one  of  these  has  or  ehoald  have 
like  authority.  The  image  whereof  and  not  tbe 
image  but  the  thing  indeed,  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
parliament  house,  wherein  yon  shall  find  these 
three  estates:  the  king  or  queen  which  repre- 
eentoth  the  monarchy,  the  noblemen  which  be 
the  aristocracy,  and  the  bargesses  or  knights, 
the  democraoy.  If  the  parliament  use  their  priv- 
ileges, the  king  can  ordain  nothing  without 
them;  if  he  do,  it  is  bis  fault  in  usurping  it, 
and  Uieir  fault  in  permitting  it.  Wherefore, 
in  my  jadgmeDt,  those  that  in  King  Henry 
VIU.'s  days  would  not  grant  him  that  his  pro- 
clamation should  have  the  force  of  a  statute 
were  good  fathers  uf  the  country,  and  worthy 
oommendation  in  defending  their  liberty." 
This  was  written  in  l£6d,  the  first  year  of 
Elizabeth  and  the  74th  of  the  Tndor  nue ;  and 
it  is  not  possible  that  it  oould  have  been  writ- 
tea  had  England  been  deapoUcally  governed 
by  the  Tadors.  To  the  same  purport  are  tbe 
obeervati(Hia  of  a  far  greater  writer  of  the 
Elizabethan  time,  made  in  its  last  days.  "  I 
cannot  choose,'"  says  Hooker,  "but  commend 
highly  their  wisdom,  by  whom  the  foundation 
of  the  commonwealth  hath  been  laid ;  wherein, 
though  no  manner  of  person  or  cause  be  un- 
subject  nnto  tbe  king's  power,  yet  so  is  the 
power  of  the  king  over  all  and  in  all  limited, 
that  unto  all  his  proceedings  the  law  itself  is  a 
role."  The  contest  that  commenced  when  the 
house  of  Stuart  succeeded  to  that  of  Tndor, 
the  opening  scene  of  the  English  revolution, 
was  the  work  of  the  government,  and  the 
revolutionary  party  consisted  of  that  govern- 
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ment  and  its  adherents.  The  "  country  party," 
as  the  opposition  came  to  be  called,  was  in 
the  strictest  sense  of  the  word  a  conservative 
party;  and  if,  in  the  coarse  of  the  long  strag- 
gle of  8Q  years,  it  had  occauonal  resort  to  acts 
apparently  revolutionary,  it  was  because  the 
security  of  liberty  was  found  compatible  only 
with  the  removal  of  that  government  which 
wonld  have  overthrown  tbe  last  survivor  of 
those  constitutions  of  which  there  had  former- 
ly been  so  many  in  Europe.  The  divine  right 
Uieory,  which  was  so  zealously  preooheil  in  the 
reign  of  James  1.,  was  meant  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  snbjngation  of  the  people,  and  for 
the  concentration  of  all  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  central  authority.  Charles  I.  was  bent 
npon  not  being  a  Venetian  doge,  and  some 
Bble  modern  writers  have  written  as  if  they 
believed  there  waa  a  close  resemblance  be- 
tween a  king  of  England,  who  had  only  to  role 
according  to  law  and  his  oath,  and  tbe  shadowy 
phantom  that  did  not  even  play  at  ruling  on 
the  Adriatic.  A  great  power  has  always  been 
wielded  even  by  die  most  constitntiiaially  in- 
chned  English  monarchs,  and  popular  feeling 
has  often  been  with  such  kings  against  the 
aristocracy,  bat  always  on  the  condition  that 
the  Idng  raled  according  to  law,  a  fact  that  it 
was  impossible  for  Ohancs  1.  to  comprehend. 
The  contest  waa  for  power  over  the  purse; 
which  secured,  power  over  the  sword  followed 
as  of  course.  The  third  parliament  of  Oharlea 
I.  passed  tbe  petition  of  right,  an  instmroent 
superior  to  Magna  Oharta  itsel/,  and  to  which 
the  king  gave  his  consent.  In  it  are  pointed 
out  the  breaches  that  had  been  mode  in  the 
law,  the  constitutional  rights  of  Englishmen 
are  declared,  and  tbe  kin^  is  prayed  to  rule  le- 
gally. Ev^n  if  there  bad  been  a  despotism  in 
England  previous  to  1628,  it  ought  then  to  have 
come  to  an  end,  after  king  and  parliament  had 
solemnly  agreed  upon  the  torms  on  which  the 
government  should  thereafter  be  carried  on. 
Yet  the  king  violat«d  the  petition  of  right  in 
the  most  flagrant  manner,  and  did  not  call  a 
parliament  for  11  years,  which  was  nnprece- 
dented.  During  that  time  England  waa  as  ar- 
bitrarily governed  as  France  by  Richelieu,  with- 
out any  of  that  glory  which  Richelieu's  foreign 
policy  was  gaining  for  France.  The  machinery 
of  despotism  waa  found  to  be  perfect  within 
certain  and  by  no  moans  narrow  limits.  The 
jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  star  chamber  was 
very  great,  and  the  proceedings  in  thot  court 
were  more  numerous  and  violent  than  they  had 
been  under  the  Tudors.  The  ohjects  aimed  at 
appear  to  have  been  to  accustom  the  people  to 
the  administration  of  justice  by  a  coart  direct- 
ly dependent  upon  the  king,  and  uncontrolled  ' 
by  law  or  precedent,  and  to  increase  the  royal 
revenue  by  x>enalUea  and  furfeitnros.  The 
cruel,  atrocious  punishments  inflicted  by  the 
star  chamber  are  aa  well  known  as  tbe  senten- 
ces passed  at  the  bloody  assizes.  The  council 
of  the  north,  which  had  been  created  by  Uenrj 
VIII.,  but  which  for  B6  years  hod  oompara- 
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tivelf  Ihnited  povers  and  Jorisdiction,  was 
converted  into  a  star  chamber  for  all  that  part 
of  England  which  lies  between  the  Hnmber 
and  the  Tweed.  Wentwortb,  the  preHident 
of  this  ooDnoi],  contrived  to  make  it  even  worse 
than  it  would  have  been  under  the  preaidencj 
of  anj  other  man.    Froclaniationa  were  fre- 

anentt;  resorted  to,  and  were  made  to  have 
le  force  of  law.  The;  intermeddled  with 
almost  every  department  of  life,  to  the  great 
grievance  of  the  enbject.  Yol  nothiog  oan 
beclearer  than  their  nnconslitiiUDDalitj ;  and 
nntjl  the  Staart  age  they  were  but  Uttle  knowa. 
Jamea  I.  made  them  common,  and  his  evil  ex- 
ample was  ontdone  bj  hia  snocessor.  The  case 
of  sliip  money  has  attracted  extraordinary  at- 
tention, whi(^  is  in  part  due  to  the  character 
of  Hampden ;  but  it  was  one  then  calcnlated 
to  excite  all  men's  attention  in  itself,  for  it 
showed  that  do  dependence  conld  be  placed  on 
the  oommoD-law  oonrta,  and  that  those  tribn- 
nala  were  nearly  as  bad  aa  the  irregular  tribe- 
nals  which  Charles,  and  Wentwortb,  and  Land 
employed  to  plunder  the  property,  to  restrict 
the  liberty,  and  to  mutilate  the  persona  of 
En^ishmen.  "  Ship  money,"  says  HalUm, 
"  was  held  lawful  by  Finch  and  several  other 
judges,  not  on  the  authority  of  precedents, 
which  mnst  in  their  nature  have  some  bounds, 
bnt  on  prisciptes  HQbverslve  of  any  property 
or  privilege  in  the  subject.  These  paramonnt 
rights  of  monarchy,  to  which  they  appealed 
to-day  in  juatificatioa  of  ship  money,  might 
to-morrow  serve  to  anpersede  other  laws,  and 
maintain  new  exertions  of  despotic  power.  It 
waa  manifest  by  the  whole  strain  of  the  conrt 
lawyers,  that  no  limitations  on  the  king's  au- 
thority could  exist  bnt  by  the  king's  snfferance. 
This  alarming  tenpt,  long  bmited  'among  the 
chnrobmen  and  coortiers,  now  resounded  In 
the  halls  of  jnstice."  A  reconciliation  was 
sought  with  Rome,  and  Oathoho  troops  were 
to  be  employed  to  control  the  Scotch  and  Eng- 
lish. Even  had  there  been  no  religions  griev- 
ances to  complain  of,  the  political  grievances 
were  so  vast  and  so  various,  that  they  would 
have  justified  a  resort  to  arms  on  the  part  of 
fdl  who  cared  for  constitutional  government 
Bnt  there  were  religious  grievances  in  abun- 
dance, though  so  "thorough"  bad  been  the 
repression  exerted  by  Laud,  that  he  could  re- 
port to  bis  master  a  most  happy  absence  of 
nonconformity*  in  1839,  "  on  the  very  eve  of  a 
revolution,  in  which  primate  and  church,  and 
monarch  and  monarohy,  were  to  perish  to- 
gether." The  religions  element  had  much  to 
do  with  bringing  about  the  contest  that  com' 
menccd  in  1640.  The  fourth  pariiament  of 
Oharlesl.  met  in  April,  and  was  soon  dissolved; 
and  six  months  later  met  the  roost  memorable 
parliament  that  ever  assembled.  That  parlia- 
ment fought  the  battle  of  the  constitution,  and 
foaght  it  successfully.  The  entire  machinety 
of  despotism  waa  broken  down,  most  of  it 
never  to  be  rebnUt.  The  star  chamber,  the 
council  of  the  norUi,  and  the  high  commiaaicm 


court  disappeared  tiam  England,  the  first  two 
for  ever,  and  the  last  to  be  only  temporarily 
revived  by  Jamea  11.    This  woold  have  ended 

the  quarrel  could  the  king  have  been  trusted. 
But  to  trust  him  was  quite  out  of  the  question, 
and  parliament,  to  preserve  the  freedom  of  the 
country,  resorted  to  measures  which  were  not 
according  to  the  letter  of  the  oonstitution, 
though  in  keeping  with  its  spirit.  The  king 
was  forced  lo  agree  that  parliament  should 
not  be  dissolved  without  its  own  consent, 
which  was  on  invadon  of  his  prerc^tive ; 
and  later  it  was  resolved  that  no  minister 
should  be  appointed  or  peer  created  withtnit 
the  consent  of  parliament,  and  t^at  the  king 
should  he  made  to  resign  the  supreme  mili- 
tary authority,  which  he  justly  held  to  bo  the 
very  flower  of  the  crown,  and  which  waa  nn- 
questionably  one  of  its  most  ancient  attri- 
butes. This  conduct,  indefensible  on  mere 
technical  grounds,  was  proper  in  reference  to 
the  object  in  view,  which  was  to  put  an  end 
to  illegal  government  by  the  king,  who  had 
repeatedly  proved  himself  incapable  of  keeping 
his  word.  War  soon  broke  out,  and  the  king 
was  supported  by  a  large  number  of  constitn- 
tioualista,  men  who  were  prepared  to  maintain 
the  government  as  it  was  after  the  early  refonaa 
of  the  long  parliament  bad  been  accomplished, 
but  who  dreaded  innovation.  The  war  led  to 
the  Buspenrion  of  the  constitution,  and  tho 
protectorate  of  Cromwell  waa  mainly  a  govern- 
ment by  the  sword,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  protector  sincerely  wished  to  rule  as  a 
constitutional  monarch.  In  1660  the  house  of 
Stuart  was  restored,  without  anything  having 
been  done  to  aecure  legal  rule.  The  ^d  polity 
came  once  more  into  full  force.  The  govern- 
ment was  what  it  had  been,  nominally,  before 
Charles  I.  and  parliament  appealed  to  th« 
sword,  thongb  the  star  chamber  and  high  com- 
mission courts,  and  otberinstitutlons  of  tyranny, 
no  longer  bad  place  in  England.  Tenurea  by 
knigbt  service  were  abolished,  and  most  of  the 
soil  of  England  was  held  under  that  tenure. 
The  pariiament  of  1661,  which  lasted  down  to 
16T9,  was  fanatically  attached  to  royalist  prin- 
ciples, and  to  ita  fanaticism  must  the  bad  gov- 
ernment of  Charles  U.  in  no  SDiall  degree  be 
attributed.  His  reign  is  one  of  the  worst  in 
English  history,  but  his  first  parliament  was  as 
bad  as  the  king.  Yet  in  that  reign  much  was 
done  tiiat  had  permanent  efi*ect  on  the  con- 
stitution. The  dispensing  power  was  con- 
demned by  parliament,  and  its  illegality  ad- 
mitted by  the  king  himself.  The  test  act  was 
passed.  The  habeas  eorpvi  act,  w;h)ch  supplied 
a  proper  system  of  procedure  to  preserve  the 
liberty  of  the  subject,  waa  adopted,  and  re- 
c^ved  the  support  of  all  Englishmen  who  were 
not  anxious  to  see  despotism  established.  Par- 
liament made  war  or  peace  at  ita  pleasure.  It 
waa  now  obvious  not  only  that  parliament  had 
become  the  chief  power  in  the  state,  bnt  that 
the  house  of  commons  waa  virtually  parlia- 
ment.   To  counteract  this,  the  king  adc^ted 
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&  pkn  recommended  b7  Sir  WillUm  Temple. 
He  created  &  new  council,  or  extended  the 
privy  ouoncil  to  SO  members,  IB  of  wbom  were 
to  be  the  chief  miniBters, .  while  the  others 
were  to  be  nobles  or  gentlemen,  without  of- 
fice, bnt  of  wealth  and  conBideretion.  It 
was  expected  that  tbis  council  would  satisfy 
all  parUes,  bat  it  satisfied  uDbody,  and  failed 
from  the  oommencement  of  its  existence.  The 
old  form  was  soon  restored.  A  tor;  reaction 
made  the  calling  of  parliament  together  nn- 
ueoessarf  in  the  last  years  of  Charles  II.  His 
eaooessor,  James  II.,  not  content  with  an 
amount  of  power  snch  as  no  other  sovereign 
of  his  line  had  possessed,  entered  upon  acourse 
of  action  that  plainly  showed  he  had  in  view 
the  total  overthrow  of  the  oonstitutioa  both  in 
chnrch  and  state;  and  as  his  stouchest  sup- 
[K>rters  had  been  ehnrohnien,  all  parties  in 
England  were  soon  arrayed  against  him,  ex- 
cept a  few  Catholics  and  a  small  portion  of  the 
dissenters.  He  had  called  a  parliament  im- 
mediately after  his  aooesaion,  and  though  it 
was  the  most  servile  body  that  had  met  for  SO 
years,  and  the  king  bad  said  there  were  only 
40  members  of  the  honse  of  commons  whom 
he  would  not  have  named  himselt  he  soon 
quarrelled  with  it.  The  ends  which,  he  had 
most  at  heart  were,  the  repeal  of  the  habeai  eor- 
piu  act,  the  establisbment  of  a  standing  army, 
and  the  repeal  of  all  taws  that  were  directed 
against  the  Catholics.  It  so  happened  that 
these  three  things  were  precisely  those  whioh 
hie  own  friends,  the  tories,  were  least  inclined 
to  grant.  They  were  as  much  attached  to  . 
the  AoWi  eorpvt  act  as  were  the  whiga ;  they  | 
associated  the  idea  of  a  standing  army  with 
the  military  rule  of  Cromwell ;  and  they  saw 
rain  to  the  church  of  England  in  relief  to 
the  Catholics,  and  the  one  thing  which  they 
loved  t)ett«r  than  either  monarch  or  monarchy 
was  that  ohurch.  For  three  years  James  carried 
on  awsr&re  against  the  constitution,  reviving 
the  high  commission  court  by  his  own  act,  and 
In  defiance  of  acta  of  parliament,  and  in  varions 
other  ways  showing  his  utter  contempt  of  all 
restraint.  Tlie  events  of  186S-'9  removed  him 
from  the  throne,  and  placed  the  constitution 
on  a  firm  basis,  on  which  it  has  Mnce  rested 
without  serious  disturbance.  The  government 
of  parliament  was  then  fairly  acknowledged, 
and  has  never  since  been  called  in  question. 
In  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  and  of  Wil- 
liam III.,  many  things  were  done  to  settle  tite 
principles  of  the  constitution.  The  declaration 
uf  rights  adopted  by  the  convention  parliament 
was  confirmed  by  the  regular  parliament,  soon 
after ;  and  the  act  of  settlement  passed  in  1700 
oontmns  eight  additional  articles,  further  lim- 
iting the  power  of  the  crown,  and  protecting 
popular  freedom.  Tbemost  important  of  these 
articles  is  the  seventh,  by  which  judges  were 
to  hold  their  seats  during  good  behavior,  and 
their  salaries  were  to  be  ascertained  and  estab- 
lished. The  first  mutiny  bill  was  passed  in 
16S0,  and  has  been  renewed  annually  ever 


since,  giving    to  parliament  control  of  the 

sword.  A  triennial  bill  was  passed  in  1694, 
but  septennial  parliaments  were  established  in 
1T17.  As  the  law  originally  stood,  the  king 
could  keep  the  parliament  ehoaen  immediately 
after  his  accession  to  the,  throne  during  the 
whole  of  his  reign.  The  triennial  act  repealed 
this  prerogative,  and  the  septennial  act  con- 
firmed that  repeal,  while  it  extended  the  time 
for  which  parliament  might  endure.  No  par- 
liament, however,  since  that  time  has  existed 
for  seven  years.  The  laws  relating  to  treason, 
to  libel,  and  to  toleration,  passed  in  the  year 
immediately  following  tiie  revolution,  and 
which  became  part  of  the  constitation,  were 
generally  of  a  liberal  character.  After  the  ac- 
cession of  the  house  of  Hanover,  an  attempt 
was  made  by  a  portion  of  the  wliigs  to  close 
the  honse  of  peers.  George  I.  gave  his  con- 
sent to  the  introduction  of  a  bill  by  which, 
after  a  few  more  creations,  no  additions  were 
to  be  made  to  the  peerage.  For  the  16  elec- 
tive peers  of  Scotland,  26  hereditary  peers  were 
to  be  substituted.  Tins  measure  sneceeded  in 
the  bouse  of  peers,  bat  the  house  of  commons, 
under  the  lead  of  Walpole,  threw  it  out  The 
government  was  strictiy  parliamentary  down 
to  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  George  III. 
That  monarch  attempted  to  rule  parliament, 
and  did  not  deust  until  he  found  that  his  best 
chance  to  accomplish  his  purpose  would  be 
through  a  union  with  that  body.  The  demand 
for  parliamentary  reform  commenced  in  the 
time  of  the  American  revolution,  and  was 
caused  by  the  conviction  that  began  to  prevail 
among  men  of  all  classes  that  the  existing 
abosee  were  owing  to  the  vices  of  the  elec- 
toral system.  The  French  revolution  had  the 
effect  of  delaying  changes  in  England  that 
were  much  demanded,  as  nmnerous  members 
of  the  house  of  commons  were  returned  by 
peers,  or  by  rich  individual  commoners.  The 
reform  bUl  of  1832,  and  tliat  of  186T-'e,  thon^ 
greatly  enlarging  the  constituency  of  the  honse 
of  commons  in  some  respects,  did  not  lessen 
the  power  of  that  body,  which  is  more  infinen- 
tial  now  than  ever  before.  The  exclamation 
of  Ur.  Roebuck  in  1S5S,  "The  crownl  it  is 
the  honse  of  commons!  "  expreases  thepremse 
character  of  the  government  of  the  British  em- 
pire, (See  PxEUAicKNT.)  The  severely  in 
theory,  is  almost  as  powerful  as  in  early  times, 
but  in  practice  his  power  eon  hardly  be  aud  to 
exist  Hecan  make  war  or  peace,  but  the  con- 
trol of  the  purse  and  the  sword  by  parliament 
nentralizes  that  prerogative.     The  money  to 

£ay  the  salaries  of  the  officers  he  appoints  must 
e  voted  by  parliament.  He  cannot  alter  the 
standard  of  the  money  which  it  is  his  privilege 
to  coin.  The  appointments  he  makes  sie  vir- 
tually made  by  parhament,  the  ministers  being 
only  a  committee  of  members  of  that  body,  se- 
lected from  it  by  its  consent,  and  responsible 
to  it.  He  is  held  to  be  incapable  of  doing 
wrong,  and  the  ministers  are  responsible  for  all 
that  is  done  in  his  name,  which,  whatever  its 
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jastioe  in  former  times,  is  profier  now,  the 
king  bdns  capable  of  doing  notning,  ^hile  his 
"advisen''  do  everjthing.  He  is  head  of  the 
chorch,  bnt  he  cannot  alter  the  state  reli^ou, 
and  should  he  become  a  Roman  Oatbolio  he 
would  forfeit  his  efovra.  The  succession  to 
tho  crown  is  what  is  known  as  semi-Salic ;  that 
is,  females  can  inherit  and  transmit  the  sot- 
erdgoty.  Females  of  a  nearer  consanguinity 
to  the  sovereign  take  precedence  over  males  of  i 
a  more  remote  degree ;  bnt  in  the  same  degree 
of  consangninity  males,  irreBpective  of  order  ' 
of  birth,  take  precedence  over  females.  The 
privy  oonncii  is  sppointed  by  the  king,  and  is 
bound  to  advise  him  to  the  best  jadgment  of 
the  members.  With  the  advice  of  this  body 
the  king  can  pubUsh  proclamations,  provided 
thej'  are  of  a  legal  character.  The  oonncil  can 
inqaire  into  all  offences  against  government, 
and  commit  offenders  for  trial.  The  jodictal 
committee  of  the  cooncit  is  a  court  of  appeal 
in  coses  of  lunacy  and  idiocy,  and  in  admiralty 
and  plantation  causes,  in  qnastaons  between 
colonies,  and  all  Itindrad  questions.  It  has  an 
appellate  jurisdiction  over  alt  parte  of  the  em- 
pire, except  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  the 
last  resort.  The  executive  government  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  ministry,  which  consists  of  the 
leading  men  of  the  dominant  party.  This  has 
not  always  been  the  custom,  for  Uiongh  there 
have  slwayi  l>een  ministers,  a  ministry  was  not 
formed  till  after  the  revolution,  of  which  event 
it  was  one  of  the  consequences.  The  cabinet, 
though  now  formed  from  the  ministry,  and 
often  confounded  with  it,  is  not  identical  with 
it,  and  is  indeed  much  older  than  the  ministry. 
It  originated  in  the  custom,  which  was  inevi- 
tahle,  of  intrusting  power  to  some  few  of  the 
king's  ministers.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
this  knot  of  ministers,  or  "junto,"  as  they  were 
called,  were  in  the  habit  of  holding  meetings 
in  the  oabiuet  of  the  queen  consort,  Ilenrietta 
Maria,  whence  the  name  came  to  have  its  pres- 
ent meaning.  The  word  cabal  had  the  same 
meaning  for  a  time,  but  the  un[>opularity  of 
the  cabal  ministry,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II., 
oansed  it  to  become  so  odious  that  it  has  never 
UDce  been  employed  in  a  respectful  sense.  The 
cabinet,  or  rather  the  cabinet  council,  has  never 
been  recognized  by  the  law,  it  has  no  legal  en- 
iBtenoenow,thenames  of  the  persons  who  com- 
pose  it  are  never  offlcially  published,  and  no 
record  of  its  doings  is  kept.  The  difference 
between  the  cabinet  and  the  ministry  may, 
perhaps,  he  best  stated  by  mentioning  the  com- 
position of  the  existing  English  government 
The  ministry  now  consist*  of  81  persons,  bnt 
the  oabinet  has  only  IS  members,  viz.:  the 
first  lord  of  the  treasury,  chancellor  of  the  ei~ 
chequer,  lord  chancellor,  president  of  the  ooun- 
dl,  lord  privy  seal,  secretaries  of  state  for  the 
home  departinent,  for  foreign  effairs,  for  the 
colonies,  for  war,  and  for  India,  first  lord  of  the 
admiralty,  first  commissioner  of  works,  chief 
•ecretary  for  Ireland,  president  of  the  local 
government  board,  vice  president  of  the  edu- 
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cation  committee  of  the  privy  council,  and  ths 
chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster.  Among 
the  ministers  who  are  not  of  the  cabinet  are  the 
commander  of  the  forces  and  the  postmaster 
general.  The  post  of  prime  minister,  or  pre- 
mier, has  generally  been  held  by  the  first  lord 
of  the  treasury  since  the  accession  of  the  house 
of  Hanover.  It  was  most  commonly  held  by 
the  lord  treasurer  in  earlier  times,  bnt  there  has 
been  no  such  officer  since  1T14,  the  office  being 
in  oommissicn,  and  it  was  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
who  first  attached  the  place  of  prime  minister 
to  that  of  first  lord  commissioner  of  the  trea- 
sury. Previous  to  that  time  a  secretary  of  state 
had  higher  official  rank  than  the  head  of  the 
treasury;  and  alter  Walpole's  fall.  Lord  Car- 
teret (Earl  Granville)  was  the  principal  tnftn 
of  the  ministry  to  which  he  belonged,  and  was 
a  secretary  of  state.  It  has  sometimes  happen- 
ed that  force  of  character  has  enabled  a  aecro- 
tary  of  state  to  be  premier  in  fact  if  not  in  name, 
as  in  the  cases  of  the  elder  Pitt,  Lord  Oastle- 
reagh,  and  )[r.  Canning;  bnt  the  rule  ia,  that 
the  first  lord  of  tlie  treasury  is  premier.  The 
two  offices  of  first  lord  of  the  treasory  and 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  have  sometJmea 
been  held  by  the  some  person,  as  they  were  for 
B  time  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1678.  The  Idiw 
can  c^  a  privy  conncilior  to  the  cabinet,  thon^ 
he  hold  no  office;  and  eminent  men  hare  sat 
in  that  body  merely  as  cabinet  councillors. — 
The  princinal  anthorities  for  the  general  history 
of  Englnno  ore :  the  works  of  Turner,  Palgrave, 
Kemble,  and  Lappenberg,  on  the  Saxon  times ; 
Ilallam's  "  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages," 
and  "  Oonstitnbonol  History  of  Endand  ;" 
Thierry's  Gonquite derAngUterre parte*  Ser- 
mandt;  Freeman's  "History  of  the  Norman 
Conquest;"  the  works  of  Stephen,  Creasy, 
May,  and  Raikes  on  the  English  constitution; 
the  histories  of  England  by  Home,  Lingard, 
Knight,  Mackintosh,  Macaoley,  and  Froude, 
the  Isst  three  being  devoted  to  special  portioni 
of  that  history;  and  Fauli's  continuation  of 
Lappenberg. 

ENCUXD,  Chnch  ef,  the  church  established 
by  law  within  the  realm  of  England,  and  nntil 
1871  of  Ireland.  Its  origin  is  readily  traced 
in  English  history,  Christianity  having  guned 
a  foothold  in  England  at  a  very  early  date, 
and  assumed  from  the  Srst  a  more  or  less 

erfcct  ecolesisstiosl  organization.  It  is  held 
some  that  the  gospel  was  preached  in 
Britain  in  the  1st  century.  Tertullian  alwnt 
the  year  300  speaks  of  places  in  Britain  which, 
thoDgh  ioaccessible  to  the  Romans,  were  sub- 
ject to  Christ.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Britons  were  generally  converted  to  the  Chris- 
tian faith  before  the  Saion  invasion  in  449. 
Three  British  bishops  were  present  in  314 
at  the  council  of  Arias,  one  from  York,  one 
from  London,  and  one  from  Caerleon  in 
Wales ;  showing  that  the  church  was  regularly 
organized  at  that  date.  There  were  also  Brit- 
ish bishops  in  the  councils  of  Sardloa  in  347, 
and  of  Rimini  in  859 ;  and  about  the  close 
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of  the  8d  centnry  St.  Alban  suffered  mnrtyr- 
dom  during  Diocletian's  persecution.  In  the 
middle  of  the  fith  ceutorf  the  Saxons  arrived, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  center;  followiiig 
thej  had  nearly  exterminated  Christianity 
except  in  Wales  and  Cornn-all.  In  6U6  the 
monk '  Augtistin  came  as  a  missionary  from 
Gregory  I.,  bishop  of  Rome,  aud  found  Bertha, 
the  queen  of  Ethelbert,  a  Christian;  and  with 
the  help  of  the  remnant  of  the  church  still  in 
the  west  and  in  Wules,  ChriatJanitj  was  scon 
refstsblished.  Aogustin  found  seven  bishops 
in  Wales,  with  whom  he  held  conferences  in 
the  effort  to  bring  them  into  conformity  to 
the  church  of  Home.  The  British  Christians, 
however,  like  the  Greeks,  celebrated  Easter 
on  the  third  day  after  the  11th  of  the  Jewish 
month  Nissn,  whatever  da;  of  the  week  that 
might  be  (see  Ea.bteb),  and  practised  baptism 
by  trine  effusion,  and  conid  not  be  induced  to 
conform  their  practice  to  that  of  the  Latin 
church  at  that  date.  These  facts  are  em- 
phasized by  those  who  hold  that  the  Anglicaa 
church  was  always  really  independent  of 
Borne,  and  at  the  reformation  simply  resumed 
her  position  as  a  free  national  church.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  generations,  however,  the 
Soman  supremacy  prevailed,  and  secured  a 

Sneral  conformity  of  doctrine  and  usage, 
ouastto  houses  were  established,  exempt 
from  local  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  and  sub- 
ject only  and  directly  to  the  pope.  The  Nor- 
man oonquest  also  coutribnted  largely  to  the 
influence  of  Rome.  The  conteets  between  the 
conquering  Normans  and  the  conquered  Saxons 
continued  until  they  were  settled  by  the  acces- 
sion of  Ilenry  I.  aud  Matilda  of  Scotland ;  and 
after  that  the  straggle  between  the  king  and 
hia  barons  contributed  to  the  same  result,  as 
both  parties  appealed  to  the  powerful  help  of 
the  bishop  of  Rome.  The  papal  supremacy  was 
most  complete  when  King  John  resigned  his 
crown  into  the  hands  of  the  pope,  and  received 
it  back  to  be  held  by  him  on  condition  of  an  an- 
uaal  payment.  From  this  period  there  was  no 
absolute  rejection  of  the  papal  aathority,  al- 
though there  were  oooaaonal  disturbances  and 
protests,  growing  stronger  and  more  influential 
untjlthe  opinions  of  Wycliffe  had  leovenod  the 
Anglican  church.  Henry  YIII.  had  married 
Catharine  of  Arogon,  the  widow  of  his  brother 
Arliinr,  but  began  to  question  the  legality  of 
his  marriage.  The  nation  was  also  aniions 
about  the  succession  to  the  throne,  and  Henry 
wished  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  union  with 
Anne  Boleyn,  and  requested  the  pope  to  de- 
clare his  first  marriage  null  ab  iniiw,  or  to 
grant  a  divorce.  The  pope  not  complying,  he 
referred  the  matter,  by  the  advice  of  Thomas. 
Oronmer,  to  his  own  clergy,  among  whom,  as 
well  ae  from  some  foreign  nniversiUes,  he  re- 
ceived opinions  favorable  to  his  wishes.  Cran- 
mer,  who  hod  been  made  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bttrf,  now  proclaimed  the  king's  marriage  with 
Catharine  void,  and  conflrmed  his  union  with 
Anne  Boleyn,  whom  he  had  privately  wedded 


a  few  months  before.  The  pope  tlu-eatened 
the  king  with  his  heaviest  censures,  hut  Henry 

resolved  to  throw  off  the  papal  supremacy, 
and  measures  were  at  once  taken  to  subject  the 
clergy  exclusively  to  the  crown.  A  blow  had 
already  been  struck  at  the  old  eoole^astical 
system  by  the  indictment  of  the  Enghah  clergy 
in  1J33I  for  supporting  Wolsey  in  hie  powers  as 
legate  before  receiving  the  royal  sonotion  ;  and 
in  the  convocation  held  immediately  after,  in 
which  a  sum  of  money  was  voted  to  the  crown 
by  way  of  buying  immunity  from  the  conse- 
quences  of  conviction  on  this  charge,  the  king 
was  ocknowledged  to  be  "the  one  protector 
of  the  English  church,  ita  only  and  aupreme 
lord,  and,  as  far  as  might  be  by  the  utw  of 
Ohnat.  ita  supreme  head."  By  the  same  assem- 
blage his  marriage  with  Catharine  wasdecliired 
null,  and  in  1582  the  parliament  passed  an 
act  against  paying  to  the  pope  the  annates,  or 
year's  revenue  of  all  bishopries  that  fell  vacant, 
which  had  formerly  been  paid  to  Rome  ea  a 
tax  on  bulls  issued  to  new  prelates.  At  tbe 
same  time  it  was  ordained  that  no  regard 
should  be  paid  to  censures  which  tbe  pope 
might  paas  on  account  of  tlus  taw,  and  that 
mass  should  be  said  and  the  sacraments  ad- 
ministered as  usual.  In  I6S4  still  more  im- 
portant measures  were  enacted.  All  paymenta 
made  to  the  apostolic  chamber,  all  bulls  and 
dispensations  were  abolished ;  monasteries  were 
subjected  to  royal  govemmeut  and  visitation, 
and  exempted  from  all  other ;  the  right  to  sum- 
mon eonvocationa,  approve  or  r^ect  canons, 
and  hear  appeals  from  the  bishops,  wss  vested 
in  the  king  alone;  and  aentence  of  deposition 
was  passed  upon  Campegglo  and  tihinuoci, 
bishops  of  Salisbury  and  Worcester.  ThouKh 
now  honored  with  the  title  of  supreme  head  of 
the  chnrch  on  earth,  Henry  contemplated  no 
change  in  the  doctrines  of  the  church  aa  then 
held,  and  no  setting  op  of  a  rival  community. 
Indeed,  it  was  not  until  80  years  or  more 
after  these  steps  that  the  Roman  Catholics  and 
the  reformers  were  looked  upon  as  separate 
bodies,  or  hod  separate  ministrations  and  sepa- 
rate places  of  worship.  Throughout  Henry'a 
reign  much  less  was  done  toward  a  change  in 
creed  or  ritoal  than  during  the  short  reign  of 
his  son,  Edward  VI.  The  fundamental  prin- 
ciple avowed  from  the  first  to  the  last,  how- 
ever, was  that,  besides  retaining  the  ministry 
and  the  creeds  of  the  primitive  church,  they 
must  in  all  point*  of  doctrine  and  disiapline  also 
accept  its  authority..  In  this  view  the  offices 
of  devotion  were  expurgated  of  what  were 
deemed  errors  and  innovations,  and  translated 
into  English  (having  been  previously  deed  in 
Latin),  and  bronght  together  as  a  "Book  of 
Common  Prayer  and  Administration  of  the 
Sacraments,"  in  154«-'&.  A  "Book  of  Homi- 
lies" was  prepared  in  1540  and  1647,  to  be 
read  in  all  the  chnrohes  for  the  instmctioD  of 
the  people ;  the  Bible  also  wae  translated,  and 
not  only  read  in  public  worship  by  the  clergy, 
but  copies  were  placed  at  the  public  expense  in 
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the  churches,  where  they  were  accessible  ot  all 
times.  The  detaiia  of  this  great  change,  and  the 
growth  and  change  of  opinion  among  the  people, 
appearin thelivesof  Sir ThomasMore,  Wolsey, 
lusher,  Thomas  Cromwell,  Craomer,  Latimer, 
and  Bldley,  and  in  the  "!BiBhop's  Book,  or  the 
Godly  and  PiouB  Institotions  of  a  Ohristian 
Man"  (repnhhshed  in  1548  and  called  the 
"King's  Book,"  because  issned  by  rojal  au- 
thority), and  the  "Book  of  Articles,  devised 
hj  the  EiDg'H  Highneas  Hajeatie  to  stahlyahe 
dhriaten  Unitie."  The  "  Forty-two  Articles  " 
(afterward  the  "  Thirty-nine  Artiolee  "),  drawn 
up  under  Edward,  Bommarize  the  libva  of  the 
chnrch  of  England  in  regard  to  her  position,  and 
her  refhgal  to  enbmit  to  the  cormptions  and  as- 
aaniptions  of  Rome.  On  the  death  of  Edward 
VI.  Mary,  daoghter  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Catha- 
rine of  Aragon,  Henry's  first  wife,  ascended  the 
throne.  She  was  a  devout  adherent  of  the  papal 
anthority,  and  set  herself  to  secure  its  recogni- 
tion in  England.  To  prepare  the  way  fur  the 
realization  of  her  object,  an  important  change 
was  made  in  the  position  of  tbe  bishops.  Borne 
were  declared  to  be  no  bishops,  because  they 
were  married  men :  some  were  deprived  of  their 
sees  because  they  had  been  appointed  to  them 
only  dnring  the.  good  pleasure  of  the  king. 
Five  were  condemned  and  hnmed  at  the  stake, 
among  the  380  martyrs  who  perished  during 
this  reign.  Thns  nnder  Mary's  rnle  the  state 
again  became  Roman  CathoUc;  but  in  abont  five 
years  she  died,  and  was  sncceeded  by  Elizabeth, 
the  danghter  of  Henry  and  Anne  Boleyn,  who 
brought  back  the  reformed  faith  and  osages. 
The  "Act  of  Uniformity,"  passed  in  the  first 
year  of  her  reign,  restored  the  "  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer."  All  the  bishops  except  one, 
Eitchin  of  Uandaff,  refnsod  to  take  the  oath  of 
noifonnity,  and  were  ejected  from  their  sees  to 
the  number  of  14 ;  the  11  remaining  sees  were 
vacant  by  death.  Their  places  were  filled, 
though  with  some  dilBcnlty ;  but  of  tbe  9,400 
beneficed  clergy  fewer  than  200  gave  up  their 
livings.  In  1688  the  XXXIX  articles  were 
finally  reviewed  and  subscribed.  There  was 
B  continual  strn^le  between  the  Calvinistic 
Puritans  and  the  more  conservative  church- 
men. Toward  tbe  close  of  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth her  favorite  archbiabop,  Wbitgift,  drew 
Dp,  In  concert  with  the  bishop  of  London  and 
other  theologians,  the  instrument  known  as  the 
"  Lambeth  Articles,"  which  is  strongly  Calvin- 
istic. On  the  other  hand,  the  Hampton  Gonrt 
conference,  January,  1 604,  although  formally  an 
attempt  to  satis^the  Pmitans,  in  fact  decided 
every  Important  point  against  them.  In  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  tbe  ecclesiastical  administra- 
Hon  was  principally  directed  by  Archbishop 
Laud,  whose  opposition  to  tbe  Puritans  was 
manifested  in  the  persecutions  of  the  high  com- 
mission. These  oppressions,  added  to  the  civil 
oppressions  of  the  star  chamber,  resnlted  in 
the  overthrow  and  death  of  King  Charles,  and 
from  1S58  to  16S0  the  church  of  England  was 
practically  suspended.     With  the  restoration 


of  the  monarchy  in  1660  came  the  nttonStm 
of  the  church.  Tbe  popular  reaction  against 
Puritanism  was  complete.  The  Savoy  confer- 
ence in  IflSl  failed  to  effect  any  reconciliation, 
and  tbe  act  of  uniformity  in  1663  resulted  in 
the  ^eotion  of  2,000  nonconformist  or  Presby- 
terian ministers  from  their  livings.  In  1687 
James  II.,  who  was  a  Roman  Catiiolic,  issued 
the  "Declaration  of  Indulgence,"  which  pro- 
fessed to  permit  liberty  of  conscience  to  all  bis 
subjects,  bnt  was  really  in  the  interests  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  only.  Of  the  26  biahopa,  18 
refitsed  to  publish  the  declaration  In  their  dio- 
ceses. Seven  of  them  drew  up  a  remonstrance 
to  the  king,  and  were  summoned  before  the 
privy  council  and  thrown  into  the  tower. 
Their  trial,  which  resulted  in  their  acquitt^ 
was  one  of  tbe  leading  causes  of  the  revolntion 
of  1686,  althongh  on  the  accession  of  WiUiam 
of  Orange  eight  of  the  bishops  and  about  400 
of  the  clergy  refused  to  swear  allegiance  to 
him,  and  became  known  as  tbe  "noqjurors." 
In  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  William  and 
Mary  the  "Toleration  Act"  was  passed,  and 
dissent  ceased  to  be  illegal.  The  violent  dis- 
cussions of  the  doctrines  put  forth  by  Bishop 
Hoadley  in  the  lower  house  of  convocation,  in 
171 T,  led  to  the  dissolution  of  the  convocation 
and  the  restriction  of  its  jurisdiction.  The  pe- 
riod of  strife  was  followed  by  a  period  of  dul- 
ness  and  indifference,  which  gave  oocBmon  to 
the  Wesleyan  or  Methodist  movement,  and  the 
rise  of  the  evangelical  schools  of  Newton,  Top- 
ladj,  and  Simeon ;  and  this  in  turn  led  in  1898 
to  the  publication  of  the  "  Oxford  Tracts,"  and 
that  effort  to  revive  the  principles  and  practices 
of  the  medifeval  church  which  has  been  char- 
acterized as  "  Puseyism."  These  controversies 
have  resulted  within  tbe  chnrch  in  the  ftrnno- 
tion  of  three  well  recognized  schools,  known 
under  the  designations  of  high  church,  low 
church,  and  brood  church.  Ijie  high  church- 
men regard  the  apostolical  succession,  in  the 
three  orders  of  the  ministry,  as  of  divine  au- 
thority and  obligation,  and  the  sacraments  ai 
channels  of  grace.  Witji  the  extreme  low 
churchmen  episcOTWcy  is  rather  an  expedient 
than  a  necessary  form  of  chnrch  government^ 
while  they  sympathize  with  the  general  doo- 
trin^  views  of  the  evangelicals  of  continental 
Europe.  The  broad  churchmen  are  unwilling 
to  be  called  a  party,  bnt  stand  in  some  decree 
antagonistic  to  boUi  the  high  and  low  chnrch 
parties,  and  embrace  within  their  ranks  some 
of  the  most  gifted  and  intellectual  men  of  the 
church,  including  a  number  of  the  extreme  ra- 
tionalists, and  are  more  tolerant  of  differcDce 
of  dogmatic  belief.  More  recently  the  chnrch 
has  given  much  of  its  strength  to  works  of 
benevolence  and  to  the  evangelization  of  the 
masses;  while  there  has  been  great  variety 
both  of  doctrinal  opinion  and  of  litnrgical  ob- 
servance. Under  Charles  I.  an  unsuccessfiil 
effort  was  made  to  extend  the  church  of  Eng- 
land over  Scotland.  The  act  of  union,  which 
went  into  effect  Jan.  1,  1801,  united  tbe  Epi^ 
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oopal  churches  of  Snglsnd  and  Ireluid,  the 
church  of  England  &nd  Ireland  bein<;  the  state 
church,  estabushed  bj  taw  in  Ireland,  althoagh 
its  adherents  formed  hat  a  small  minoritj  of 
the  Irish  popolation.  But  by  act  of  parliament 
which  took  effect  Jan.  1, 18T1,  the  Irish  church 
was  disestablished.  (See  Ibsi^nd,  Ohdboh  of.) 
— The  church  of  England  is  divided  into  two 

ffi)vince^,  Oanterbury  and  York,  with  an  arch- 
hop  in  each,  and  nnder  these  2S  bishops. 
The  bishop  of  Sodor  and  Maa  does  not  sit  in 
parliament.  The  other  English  bishops  cOQ- 
stitnte  the  spiritual  peerage  of  England,  and 
are  appointed  by  the  crown.  Next  to  the 
archbishops  rank  the  bishops  of  London,  Dur- 
ham, and  Winchester,  and  tne  others  take  rank 
aocording  to  the  date  of  their  consecration. 
In  1872  there  were  12,837  benefices  in  England/ 
and  Wales.  The  chnrch  rates  atnoant  to  more' 
than  £500,000,  hut  are  nopartof  theminiaters' 
endowment,  being  devoted  excluaiTely  to  the 
repairs  and  incidental  expenses  of  the  churches. 
New  pariahes,  which  are  frequently  formed 
oat  of  old  and  over-popnlons  ones,  are  for  the 
most  part  very  slenderly  endowed.  The  old 
benefices  are  rectories,  where  the  incnmbent 
receives  the  great  or  com  tithes,  or  vicarages, 
where  he  receives  the  small  tithe  only.  The 
great  tithes  had  been  bestowed  formerly  upon 
the  neighboring  monasteries,  and  at  their  dis- 
solution were  given  to  laymen  and  to  endowed 
colleges.  The  total  annual  revenue  of  the 
church  property  in  1830  was  £S,1B2,885,  of 
which  less  than  £1,000,000  belonged  to  the 
Irish  branch.  The  average  joint  support  of 
incumbents  and  curates  is  now  about  £300  per 
anDUin.  An  ecclesiastical  commission  was  ap- 
pointed in  18S6,  and  some  approach  made  to- 
ward converting  the  income  of  the  church  into 
a  common  fund,  with  a  distribution  to  hemade 
according  to  the  wants  and  necessities  of  each 
office.  The  incomes  paid  to  the  bishops  range 
from  £16,000  to  the  archbishop  of  Oanterhnry 
to  £2,000  paid  to  the  bishop  of  Sodor  and 
Uan  ;  the  aggregate  of  the  episcopal  incomes 
being  (in  1872)  £164,200.  There  are  80  deana 
with  incomes  ran^ng  from  £8,000  (Durham) 
to  £700  (Sanger).  As  assistants  of  bishops 
there  were  Qn  1 872)  72  archdeacons,  and  under 
them  were  665  rural  deana.  The  clergy  of 
every  class  were  estimated  at  18,000.  The 
number  of  parishes  is  about  12,000 ;  and  the 
a^regate  number  of  sittings  in  all  places  of 
worship  in  1872  was  6,701,700.  The  official 
census  of  England  gives  no  information  regard- 
ing the  numerical  strength  of  the  population 
connected  with  the  church  of  England,  and 
the  estimates  differ  considerably.  In  Martin's 
"  Statesman's  Uannal "  for  1873  it  is  estimated 
at  12,700,000,  or  only  little  more  than  one  half; 
in  Rflvenstein's  "  Denominational  Statistics  of 
England  and  Wales  "  (London,  1870),  at  77-8 
per  cent,  of  the  total  population,  which  accord- 
ing to  the  oensus  of  1871  would  be  17,781,000. 
Nearly  all  writers  on  this  snbject  agree  that 
the  oharoh  of  England  lias  been  daring  the 
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last  20  years  steadily  lodng  ground.  While 
the  number  of  dioceses  in  England  has  long 
been  stationary,  that  of  the  colonial  and  mis- 
sionary bishops  has  of  late  rapidly  increased. 
The  first  colonial  see  established  was  that  of 
Nova  Scotia,  in  1787;  next  come  Quebec,  in 
1798.  The  first  East  Indian  see  was  that  of 
Calcutta,  founded  in  1818;  the  first  West  In- 
dian, that  of  Jamaica,  1B27;  the  first  Austra- 
lian see  (Sydney)  was  established  in  1830 ;  the 
first  of  South  Africa  in  I8S0.  In  1878  there 
were  64  colonial  and  missiona^  dioceses  in 
connection  with  the  church  of  England.  Of 
these,  6,  Bombay,  Calcutta,  Colombo,  Labuan, 
and  Madras,  were  in  the  East  Indies:  6,  An- 
tigua, Barhadoes,  Jamaica,  Nassau,  and  Trini- 
dad, in  the  West  Indies;  3,  Guiana  and  Falk- 
land islands,  in  South  America;  9,  Cape 
Town,  Graham's  Town,  St.  Helena,  Natal,  Mau- 
ritius, Central  Africa,  Orange  River  State, 
Eastern  Africa,  and  Madagascar,  in  south  and 
east  AMoa;  2,  Sierra  Leone  and  Niger,  in 
west  Africa;  10,  Adelaide,  Bathnrst,  Bris- 
bane, Goulbum,  Grafton  and  Armidale,  Mel- 
bourne, Newcastle,  Perth,  Sydney,  and  Tas- 
mania, in  Australia;  10,  British  Columbia, 
Fredericton,  Huron,  Montreal,  Newfound- 
land, Novo  Scotia,  Ontario,  Quebec,  Rupert's 
Land,  and  Toronto,  in  British  North  America; 
6,  Christ  Ohurch,  Nelson,  Auckland,  Wellii^- 
ton,  Whaiagoa,  and-Dnnedin,  in  New  Zealand; 
the  remainder  were  the  dioceses  of  Melanesia 
in  the  Pacific,  of  Honolnlu  in  the  Hawaiian 
islands,  of  Victoria  in  Hong  Kong,  of  Gibraltar, 
and  of  Jerusalem.  Besides  the  church  of  Ire- 
land, also  the  Episcopal  church  of  Scotland 
and  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  of  the 
United  States  agree  in  doctrine  with  the  church 
of  England..   (See  Episcopal  CntrnoH,) 

iLYGUND,  I^^ptge  and  Utentare  ef.  The 
EngUsh  is  preeminently  a  composite  langnage, 
made  np  mainly  from  the  Celtic,  Latin,  Anglo- 
Saxon,  Danish,  and-Normon  French,  with  the 
addition  of  words  from  the  Greelt  ond  many 
other  languages,  ancient  and  modem.  For 
the  investigation  of  this  subject  there  are  two 
modes.  One  is  linguistic,  and  is  more  strictly 
phi1ol<^ca1.  The  affinities  and  diversities  of 
the  various  words  in  the  language  fhmish  the 
internal  evidence  of  the  several  sources  from 
which  the  vocabulary  and  the  constructions 
were  derived.  The  other  mode,  which  is  eth- 
nological, and  which  fhmishes  the  external 
evidence  ftova  the  history  and  migration  of 
nations,  often  condncts  to  the  same  condunons 
with  the  linguistic  method.  When,  for  in- 
stance, we  hear  of  a  stream  called  WaTui-beei- 
water,  and  know  that  each  of  the  three  words 
of  which  the  name  is  made  np  signifies 
"water,"  the  first  in  the  Celtic,  the  second  in 
the  German,  and  the  third  in  the  English,  we 
recognize  three  changes  of  inhabitants,  to 
whom  the  former  name  successively  lost  its 
tignifioance.  This  is  internal  evidence.  We 
also  know  from  history  that  the  Celts,  the  Sax- 
ons, and  the  English  have  saooeB^vely  ooca- 
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pied  the  territory  where  that  atream  U  fonnd. 
Tbifl  is  external  evidence.  Both  kinds  of  evi- 
dence in  this  case  conduct  ns  toward  the  con- 
eluBion  that  the  Celts  and  S&xons  contributed 
materials  to  tlie  formation  of  the  language.^ 
The  Celtic  Element.  In  the  English  rocabu- 
lary  are  found  baaket,  from  the  Celtic  iatged; 
tnBttOck,  from  matog;  pail,  from  paeol;  and 
otlier  words  of  like  derivation.  Moreover,  a 
large  part  of  the  names  of  the  monntains, 
lakes,  and  rivers  in  the  British  isles  are  aig- 
niBcant  only  in  some  Celtic  dialect.  The  Cells 
emigrated  westward  from  central  Asia  in  the 
earij  ages.  They  were  probably  pressed  on- 
ward by  other  tribes,  until  they  reached  the 
seaboard  and  passed  over  the  English  channel 
into  Groat  Bntain.  Their  descendants  are  still 
found  in  Wales  and  in  Cornwall,  us  well  as  in 
Ireland,  in  the  iiiglilands  of  Scotland,  in  the 
isle  of  Man,  and  in  Brittany.  The  English  lan- 
guage bos  few  Celtic  words,  and  no  Celtic  con- 
structions.— The  Latin  Element.  In  the  Eng- 
lish vocabulary  are  found  street,  from  the 
Latin  «tra(um;  master,  from  tnagitter;  state, 
(him  atatui;  April,  from  Aprilitj  and  many 
other  words  of  like  derivation.  The  Romans 
under  Julius  Onser  invaded  England,  66  B,  C, 
and  afterward  under  Agricola  completed  its 
conq^uest.  The  forms  cotter,  cetter,  and  chea- 
ter, which  appear  so  frequently  in  the  names 
of  places,  as  Lancaster,  Worcester,  and  Win- 
chester, are  merely  the  Latin  caitra,  camp,  and 
show  that  the  Itomans  held  military  poesession 
of  the  whole  country,  establishing  their  forti- 


citics.  Roman  law  and  magistracies  were 
everywhere  established,  and  the  Christian  re- 
ligion woB  introduced  by  those  whj>  spoka  the 
Latin  language.  But  for  the  most  part  the 
Latin  words  in  the  language  were  not  intro- 
duced daring  the  400  years  that  the  Bonians 
had  possession  of  Brittun,  hut  afterward,  while 
the  Anglo-Saxons  bore  sway,  or  later  still.  A 
large  number  of  Latin  words  were  introduced 
bj  monks  and  learned  men,  relating  to  theolo- 
gy and  science.  Words  of  Latin  origin  consti- 
tute a  very  important  part  of  the  language, 
whether  introduced  directly  or  through  the 
Norman  French.  The  following  Is  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Latin  portion  of  the  language; 

1,  stem  verbs,  or  roots,  as  6t&,  carp,  cede,  urge  ; 

2,  stem  adjectives,  as  hland,  brute,  brets  (short) ; 
8,  stem  substantives,  as  are,  barb;  i,  primary 
derivatives,  aa  Jlnal,  Jaetor ;  6,  secondary  de- 
rivatives, as  valuable,  moderate ;  6,  derivative 
words  with  prefixes,  as  abode,  allude ;  7,  com- 
pound words,  sneh  as  leopard. — The  Anglo- 
Saxon  Element/  Whether  we  take  into  view 
the  number  or  the  sorts  of  words,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  is  less  an  element  than  the  mother 
tongue  of  the  English.  In  tlie  English  lan- 
guage there  are  about  SB.OOO  distinct  words, 
of  which  some  28,000  in  common  use  ore  from 
thia  source.  The  names  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  objects  of  nature,  as  lun,  ntoon,  day ; 


all  those  words  which  eipreea  bodily  action, 
as  (o  itand,  to  ttaggef  ;  all  those  words  which 
are  expressive  of  the  earliest  and  dearest  oon- 
nections,  as  /ittAcr,  mother,  brother,  lieter, 
are  Anglo-Saxon.  Most  of  those  objects 
about  which  the  practical  reason  is  employed 
in  comjnon  life,  nearly  all  English  prunonna, 
a  large  proportion  of  the  language  of  invec- 
tive, humor,  satire,  and  colloquial  pleasantry, 
are  Anglo;Saion.  English  grammar  is  occupied 
almost  eioluuvely  with  what  ia  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  ori^n.  The  English  genitive,  the  gen- 
eral mode  of  forming  the  plural  of  nouns,  and 
the  tenniaations  by  which  we  express  the  oom- 
parative  and  the  superlative  of  adjectivea  (<r 
and  Mf),  the  inflections  of  the  pronouns  and 
verbs,  and  the  most  frequent  termination  of 
adverbs  (ly),  are  all  Anglo-Saxon;  so  are  the 
auxiliary  verbs.  In  fact,  the  Anglo-Saxon  im- 
parted so  much  of  itself  to  the  language,  that 
the  proximate  origin  of  our  tongue  is  to  be 
sought  in  Germany,  and  its  remote  origin  in 
central  Asia,  where  was  spoken  the  primitive 
tongue  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  j^rent 
of  the  affiliated  Indo-Eoropean  languages,  spo- 
ken by  the  successive  tribes  which  migrated 
westward  into  Europe.  The  natural  develop- 
ment of  the  Anglo-Saxon  portion  of  our  Ian- 
gpage  has  been  nearly  osfollows:  1,  instinctive 
forms  and  pronominal  elements,  as  ah,  oh;  2, 
stem  words  or  roots,  as  bend,  eviim  ;  8,  Mem 
nouns,  as  blank,  band;  4,  reduplicate  forms,  as 
chit-chat,  »ing-»ong  ;  6,  primary  derivatives,  aa 
chatter,  toilmme;  6,  secondary  derivatives,  as 
earefully,  tireeomeneee ;  7,  words  with  prefixes, 
as  arite,  forbid  ;  8,  compound  words,  as  earth- 
quake, i>iei-purie ;  S,  disguised  compounds 
and  derivatives,  as  <^uy,  not. — The  J>aaiah 
Element.  Many  hundred  words,  especially 
names  of  places,  are  Danish,  introduced  during 
the  incursions  and  occupation  of  England  by 
the  Danes.  A  portion  of  these  words  are  pro- 
vincial, being  cpnflned  to  the  northern  and 
northeastern  counties  of  England,  tlie  regions 
most  exposed  to  Danish  visitation. — The  Anglo- 
Norman  Element.  An  etymological  analysis 
of  the  language  shows  that  the  Anglo-Norman 
element  enters  very  largely  into  its  composi- 
tion. This  element,  which  is  composed  of  the 
Celtic,  the  Latin,  and  the  Scandinavian,  was 
first  introduced  (1066)  by  the  Normans,  under 
William  the  Conqueror.  Norman  French  was 
spoken  by  the  superior  classes  in  England  from 
tlie  conquest  to  the  time  of  Edward  IH.  (1327). 
The  laws  and  the  proceedings  in  parliament 
and  in  courts  of  justice  were  in  that  language. 
In  the  13th  century,  during  the  progressive 
mixture  of  the  two  races,  a  literature  sprang  up 
in  which  the  two  longnoges  were  more  or  less 
blended.  In  the  14th  century  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  element  seemed  to  have  g^ned  the 
upper  bond.  In  the  16th  the  Anglo-Norman 
seemed  to  be  gaining  the  preponderance;  but 
the  proportions  still  continued  to  vary  nntil  it 
became  fixed  in  the  age  of  Elizatietb.  Words 
were  generally  adopted  into  the  common  lan- 
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SDOge  from  the  Anglo'Norniiiii  or  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  according  as  the  objects  or  ideas  ex- 
pressed bf  those  words  be]oDged  more  excla- 
avelj  to  one  race  or  the  other.  Tbas  the 
names  of  common  articles  of  dress  are  Anglo- 
S&xon,  as  Mrt,  hreechet,  ho»e,  «hoe»,  hat,  cloak  ; 
bat  other  articloa  sotgect  to  cbangeB  of  fasbion 
are  Anglo-Norman,  as  go^en,  coat,  boot*,  man- 
tle, cap,  bonnet.  The  word  houte,  a  common 
residence,  Is  Anglo-Sason  ;  but  palace,  cattle, 
manor,  and  mantion  are  Anglo-Norman.  Tiie 
names  ox,  ta^f,  ehtep,  pig,  hoar  are  Anglo-Sax- 
on, becanse  timt  part  of  the  population  were 
engaged  in  tending  tlioee  aniniiQs  while  thej 
were  liring;  bat  heif,  Mai,  mutton,  porh,  teni- 
ton  are  Anglo-Norman  names,  because  that 
part  of  the  popnletion  were  accustomed  to  cot 
their  flesh  when  they  were  killed.  The  nata- 
ral  development  of  the  Anglo-Norman  or  Ro- 
manic portion  of  the  language  is  nearly  as  fol- 
lows: 1,  verbal  roots  in  English,  as  boil,  cay 
in  decay,  eeice  in  conceive,  pound,  Tfoueh  •  3, 
stem  ai^ectlvea,  as  ehatte,  clear;  3,  stem  snb- 
stantires,  aa  beiut,  peace;  4,  derivative  words 
with  suffixes,  teflouriih,  authorize,  Doluntter, 
arabetque^  plumage,  jovrnal,  umite,  faehion  ; 
6,  derivative  words  with  p/'cfiEea,  as  acoueh, 
anUehamber,  eountermark ;  S,  Romanic  com- 
Dooiids,  as  portfolio,  wardrobe  ;  T,  disguised 
Bomanio  words,  as  hiaeuit,  baehelor,  proctor, 
cur/ew.  The  common  statement  is  that  Anglo- 
Saxon  was  converted  into  English  ;  1,  by  con- 
tracting and  otherwise  modifying  Che  pronnn- 
dation  and  orthography  of  words;  2,  hy  omit- 
ting many  inflections,  especially  of  the  nonn, 
and  conseqaently  making  more  use  of  articles 
and  aniiliaries ;  8)  by  the  introduction  of 
Frenoh  derivatives ;  4,  by  asing  less  inversion 
and  ellipsis,  especially  in  poetry  .^Besides 
the  languages  already  mentioned  which  have 
contributed  to  the  composition  of  the  Eng- 
lish, several  others,  and  especially  the  Greek, 
should  also  be  mentioned :  1,  Greek  verbal 
roots, as  areA,  in  archetype,  graph  in  graphic; 
2,  stem  adjectives,  as  tal,  beautiful,  in  calli- 
graphy, trgph,  hidden,  in  apocrypha ;  S,  stem 
gubstimtives,  as  rhomb,  e&rd ;  4,  derivative 
words  witli  suffixes,  as  poet,  chritm;  5,  second- 
ary derivatives,  as  BaptUt,  Uhriitian  ;  B,  deriv- 
ative words  with  preflxes,  OAapoplexy,  catarrh, 
eatattrophe ;  7,  oompouods,  as  democracy, 
p«dagogus.  There  are  also  in  the  language 
Hebrow  words,  a»  manna,  a  gum,  jatper,  a 
precious  atone,  §abbath  ;  Spanish,  as  guerilla, 
matadore;  l\AV\&a,  &&  ttanvi,  piasia ;  Persian, 
as  hataar,  eheu;  Arabic,  as  alembic,  gazelle; 
Chinese,  as  shop,  hyion;  and  Indian,  as  hom- 
iny, moeeaton.  Our  terms  in  polite  literature 
come  from  Greece;  in  mu«c  and  punting, 
from  Italy;  in  cookeiy  and  war,  from  the 
French;  and  in  navigation,  from  the  Flemings 
and  Datoh. — From  its  composite  character, 
the  English  is  copious  in  its  vocnbnlory  and 
phrases.  There  are  large  classes  of  words 
derived  from  the  Norman  or  the  classical 
languages  which  are  in  common  parlance  sy- 


nonymous with  words  derived  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  General  terms  are  from  the  Latin ; 
those  that  denote  the  special  varieties  of  ob- 
jects, qualities,  and  modes  of  action  are  from. 
the  Anglo-Saxon.  Thns,  color  is  LaUn ;  but 
white,  blaok,  green  are  Anglo-Saxon.  It  has 
been  remarked  that  "Latin  furnishes  the  ele- 
gant, the  Saxon  the  common  expression,  as  had 
odor  and  stench,  perapiration,  and  tmeat."  In 
looking  tlirough  the  several  stages  of  the  lan- 
guage, namely,  the  Saxon,  the  semi-Suxon,  the 
old  English,  the  middle  English,  tliu  niouem 
English,  we  are  struck  with  the  constant  death 
of  old  words,  and  the  constant  birth  of  now 
ones  that  come  in  to  fill  their  places.  In  the 
early  periods  this  was  due  to  the  successive  ir- 
ruptions of  foreigners,  who  in  introducing  their 
own  language  necessarily  expelled  a  portion  of 
the  vomucutar.  Another  cause  of  tliese  mu- 
tations is  that  tlie  pursuits  of  the  English  peo- 
ple have  been  multiform  beyond  those  of  any 
other  nation,  and  the  language  bos  eorrcspond- 
ingly  clionged.  Lexicographers,  in  tlicir  zeal 
to  introduce  new  words,  to  the  neglect  of  old 
ones,  have  contributed  to  tlie  changes  by  re- 
cording the  one  class  and  omitting  the  otlier. 
In  HalliweU's  "  Dictionary  of  Archaic  and  Pro- 
vincial Words "  tliere  are  more  than  50,000 
words  not  recorded  in  modern  diction ai-ies. — 
For  further  information  on  this  subject  the 
reader  may  consult  Grinun's  Devtiche  Gram- 
matik  (4  vols.,  G6ttingen,  1819-'37);  Guest's 
"  History  of  English  Rhytlims "  (London, 
1S3S) ;  Rask's  "  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar,"  trans- 
lated by  Thorpe  (London) ;  Bopp's  "  Compara- 
tive Grammar,"  translated  by  Eastwick  (3  vols. 
6vo,  London)  ;  Trench's  "  English,  Post  and 
Present"  (New  York  ed.,  J855),  and  "Study 
of  Words  ^'  -{New  York  ed.,  1801);  Goold 
Brown's  "Grammar  of  English  Grammars" 
(New  York,  ISST);  Latham's  "Hand-Book  of 
the  Englisb  Language  "  (New  York  ed.,  1B57) ; 
Fowler's  "English  Language  in  its  Elements 
and  Forms  "  (New  York,  185fl) ;  G.  P.  Marsh's 
"  History  of  the  English  Language "  {New 
York,  18fi2);  Alford's  "Queen's  English" 
{London,  18fl4);  Earie's  "Philology  of  the 
English  Language"  (Oxford,  1867  and  18T1); 
March's  "  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon"  and  "Introduction  to  Anglo-Saxon" 
(New  York,  1870)  ;  Stormonth's  "  Etymo- 
logical Dictionary  of  English  "  (Edinburgh  and 
London,  1871);  Morris's  "iristorical  Outlines 
of  English  Accidence"  (London,  1872);  and 
R.  G.  White's  "Words  and  their  Uses"  (New 
York,  1870  and  1873).— Enoush  LiTSBAXOSa 
was  preceded  in  the  British  islands  by  com- 
positions in  the  Cymric  or  ancient  British, 
Anglo-Saxon,  Anglo-Norman  or  early  French, 
and  I^^tin  languages.  A  few  Cymrio  metri- 
cal pieces  are  extant,  which  date  probably 
from  the  6th  century;  they  are  the  songs  of 
the  Welsh  bards  Aneurin,  Taliesio,  Uewaroh- 
Hen,  and  Uyrddin,  the  sage  as  well  as  poet, 
whom  succeeding  centuries  transfigure  into 
the  endianter  Merlin.     To  Gildas,  a  brother 
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of  AoemiiL  (or  in  the  opiDion  of  some  identi- 
cal with  him),  is  attribated  a  Latin  prose 
tract,  Dt  Exeidio  et  Gonquutii  Britannia, 
which  if  goonine  ia  the  earliest  hlBtoricai  work 
prodaced  in  Britain  that  baa  been  preserved. 
The  personages  mentioned  in  these  eldest 
British  soags  and  annals,  as  Arthur,  Merlin, 
Ea7,  and  Gawain,  plajed  prominent  parts  in 
romantic  literatare  a  few  centnries  later,  and 
still  afford  favorite  themes  for  the  poeta.  Da- 
ring the  Anglo-Saxon  period  both  a  vernacular 
And  a  Latin  literatare  were  cultivated,  their 
most  flourishing  era  being  the  8th  century,  the 
age  of  Alonin,  Aldhelm,  3ede,  and  Ceolfrid. 
The  monasteries  of  England  and  Ireland  sent 
forth  manj'  scholars  of  Enropean  oelebrit;  for 
learning,  and  Alcnin  and  Erigena  served  espe- 
ciallj  to  associate  these  countries  with  the 
coatineDt  in  liberal  studies.  The  alliterative, 
nnrhjming  verwfication  of  the  Anglo-Saxons 
was  emplo7ed  in  some  of  the  early  English 

E>em8.  But  the  Norman  conquest  almost  abol- 
hed  the  use  of  Anglo-Saxon  in  writing,  and 
for  more  than  a  century  the  prevalent  litera- 
ture of  England  was  either  in  Latin  or  in 
Anglo-Norman.  Lanfranc  and  Anselm,  who 
were  attracted  from  Prance  by  the  conqueror, 
and  became  successively  archbishops  of  Can- 
terbury, originated  or  revived  the  eoholastie 
philosophy,  the  treatises  on  which  were  in 
Latin,  and  several  of  the  most  eminent  later 
doctors  of  which,  as  Alexander  of  Rales,  Dnos 
Scotua,  and  William  .Occam,  were  of  British 
birth.  Roger  Bacon  is  especially  remarkable 
for  his  acquaintance  with  Hebrew  and  Arabic 
literature,  and  qnotea  &om  t«n  of  the  most 
highly  reputed  Saracen  autliors.  In  connec- 
tion with  nini  may  be  mentioned  Michael  Sco- 
tns,  the  wizard  of  the  northern  ballads,  whose 
writings  were  celebrat«d  througbonC  Europe. 
The  scholastic  writ«rs  of  tbe  I2th  century 
prided  themselves  on  their  epistolary  style, 
and  many  collections  of  their  letters  have  been 
preserved,  which  are  among  the  most  valuable 
lUustratione  of  the  public  and  private  history 
of  the  time.  These  letters  begin  with  Lan- 
franc, were  very  numerous  in  tbe  reign  of 
Henry  11.,  and  among  the  most  interesting  of 
them  are  those  of  Peter  of  Blola,  which  contain 
graphic  descriptions  of  the  manners  and  char- 
acters of  the  time.  Latin  poems  abounded 
throughont  the  12th  oentnry,  and  those  of 
Laurence  of  Dnrhani,  John  of  Salisbary,  John 
de  Unuteville,  Nigel  Ins  Wirker,  and  Alexander 
Neckham  contain  passages  of  almost  classic 
elegance.  The  most  ambitious  attempts  were 
by  Joseph  of  Eieter,  who  wrote  two  epics  in 
heroic  measure.  A  new  style  of  verification, 
in  which  rhymes  took  the  place  of  the  ancient 
metres,  was  introduced,  and  soon  attuned  an 
attractive  energy  and  aprightliness.  It  was 
brought  to  perfection  in  tlia  satirical  poems  at- 
tributed to  Waiter  Mapes,  which  eibibit  ei- 
cellent  sense  and  humor  amid  bacchanalian  jo- 
Tialltiea.  In  bis  Coi\fe»tio  Oolias  is  found  the 
'  famous  drinking  song  be^nningjtfeum  MC;>r(>- 


potitwm  in  tahema  mori.  This  Und  of  poetry 
became  extremely  popular,  and  flourished  long 
after  the  style  of  the  more  serious  Latin  au- 
thors had  become  hopelessly  debased.  But  the 
most  important  Latin  works  during  the  Nor- 
man period  were  the  chronicles  or  histories,  all 
of  them  by  ecclesiastics.  The  chronicle  of 
Ordericne  Vitalis,  which  comes  down  to  1141, 
was  the  first  in  which  history  was  made  an  ob- 
ject of  laborious  research;  Uiat  of  William  of 
Halmeebury  is  the  most  elegant,  and  that  of 
Geoffi^y  of  Monmoutli  exerted  the  greatest  in- 
fluence on  subsequent  literature,  becoming  one 
of  the  cornerstones  of  romantic  fiction.  It 
narrated  Welsh  and  Armorican  traditions  of 
British  history  from  Brutus,  an  imaginary  son 
of  .lEneaa,  to  Cadwalladyr  in  the  Tth  century. 
Ingnlphas,  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  Giraldna 
Cambrensi^  Roger  de  Hoveden,  Matthew 
Paris,  and  Jocelin  de  Brakelonde  are  perhapa 
the  other  most  important  names  in  the  long 
catalogue  of  monkish  chroniclers.  Tb«  ear- 
liest Anglo-Norman  compositions  extant  are 
supposed  to  belong  to  the  first  part  of  the 
12th  century.  In  the  reigns  of  Stephen  and 
Henry  11.  a  school  of  poets  was  formed  de- 
voted to  versifying  history  in  that  langnage, 
tiie  three  great  masters  of  whicb  were  Wace, 
6aimar,  and  Benott  de  Sainte-Maure.  Wace 
tranalftled  Geoffrey's  British  history  into  An- 
glo-Norman verse,  under  the  title  of  the  So' 
man  de  Brut,  which  extends  to  over  ]6,000 
lines;  and  also  wrote  the  Roman  d»  jiov, 
giving  the  legends  oonceming  Eollo  the  Nor- 
man. Gaimar  made  a  metrical  continoatioD 
of  the  narrative  of  Geofirey  to  tlie  Norman  pe- 
riod ;  and  Benoit  composed  a  romance  of  the 
history  of  Troy,  which  upheld  the  claims  of 
several  of  the  western  nations  to  a  Trojan 
origin.  The  cycle  of  romances  relating  to 
Arthur  and  the  round  table  were  prevalent  in 
England  from  the  11th  to  the  14th  centnry. 
They  were  in  French,  but  several  of  them,  aa 
the  Marlin,  Lancelot,  Quette  du  Saint  Oraal, 
and  Mort  d'Arlhure,  were  written  by  Eng- 
lishmen  for  the  English  court  and  nobles. 
Some  writers  have  maintained  also  that  the 
lays  of  Marie  and  the  romances  concerning 
Charlemagne  and  his  paladins  appeared  in 
England  earlier  than  in  France.  The  original 
source  of  these  fictions,  and  of  romantic  poetry 
in  Europe,  is  attributed  by  Bisbop  Percy  to 
the  Scandinavians  through  the  Normans,  by 
Warton  to  the  Arabians  trough  the  Moors  of 
Spain,  and  by  Ellis  and  Turner  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Armorica  or  Brittany. — During  this 
prevalence  of  Latin  and  Anglo-Norman  litera- 
ture the  Anglo-Saxon  language  had  been  con- 
fined to  the  conquered  race,  hut  the  "Saxoa 
Chronicle "  had  been  carried  on  in  obscure 
raouastcries  fay  various  annalists  to  the  year 
1154.  About  60  years  later,  when  the  two 
races  began  to  jinite  in  one  nation,  a  work  ap- 
peared written  in  Anglo-Saxon  so  much  modi- 
fied by  French  that  it  is  usually  accoonted  the 
beginning  of  En^h  literature.     This  vas 
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LsTfimon'a  translation  of  'Waco's  Roman  de 
Brut,  which  was  followed  in  the  18th  century 
bj  manf  translations  ttam  Latin  and  Anglo- 
Normai).  The  older  ohronicles  were  more  or 
less  closelj  followed  to  the  English  metrical 
pieces  of  Rohert  of  Gloucester  and  Robert 
Manning,  a  monk  of  Bonmo,  The  Anglo-Nor- 
man romances  were  rcprodnoed  in  the  English 
metrical  romances  of  "Sir  Tristrem,"  "Sir 
PerceTal  of  Gallos,"  "  Ywaine  and  Gawajne," 
"Havelok  the  Dane,"  "King  Horn,"  "Ocenr 
de  Lion,"  "King  Alesaander,"  "Morto  Ar- 
thure,"  "SirGny,"  the  "King  of  Tara,"  and 
many  others.  "Sir  Tristrem,  one  of  the  old- 
est, was  attributed  hy  Sir  Walter  Scott,  on 
gronnda  now  generally  admitted  to  be  nnaat- 
isractory,  to  the  Scottish  poet  Thomas  the 
Rhymer.  The  body  of  Latin  tales  entitled 
Oetta  Somanorum,  perhepa  of  German  origin, 
was  now  and  continned  much  later  to  be  a 
sonrce  of  materials  for  English  authors.  The 
first  original  English  poet,  who  left  the  beaten 
track  of  translation  fl^om  chronicles,  romances, 
end  legends  of  the  efunts,  was  Laurence  Moot 
(abont  1360),  the  anther  of  some  short;  ballad- 
like poems  on  the  victories  of  the  English 
armies  in  the  reign  of  Edward  111.  Richard 
Rolle,  a  hermit  of  Hampole,  prodneed  abont 
the  same  time  a  moral  poem  entitled  "  The 
Pricke  of  Conadence."  The  most  remarkable 
prodnction  before  the  age  of  Obanoer  ia  "  The 
Vision  of  Piers  Ploughman,"  ascribed  to  Ro- 
hert Langlande.  It  is  in  alliterative  verse, 
witbont  rhyme,  abounds  in  allegorical  personi- 
flcatioDS,  and  is  a  satire  on  the  vices  of  the 
times  and  especially  of  the  eoolesiastica.  It 
has  passages  of  humor  and  extraordinary  poeti- 
cal vigor,  bat  the  anthor  adopted  an  obsolete 
and  unrefined  diction.  Its  popularity  cansod 
many  imitations  to  be  made  of  it,  the  best  of 
which  was  "PiersPloughman'aCrede."  Con- 
temporary with  Chaucer  was  Gower,  whose 
Confe»»io  Amanlu,  in  octosyllabio  metre,  is 
a  coUection  of  stories  and  of  physical  and 
metaphysical  reflections.  Chaucer  calls  him 
the  "  moral  Gower,"  and  his  poetry  is  of  a 
^ave  and  sentcntiona  turn  professedly  se- 
rious and  instmctive.  Both  in  genius  and 
style  be  ia  much  inferior  to  Obaucor  (died  in 
1400),  the  first  great  English  anthor,  admirable 
for  the  coraprehensivenosa  and  variety  of  his 
powers.  A  eonrtier  and  traveller,  he  was  one 
of  the  earliest  English  writers  who  was  not  an 
ecclesiastic,  and  he  excels  especially  in  narra- 
tive and  in  portraitnro  of  character.  He  in- 
troduced and  employed  with  facility  the  regu- 
lar iambic  pentameter,  or  heroic  couplet,  the 
most  approved  English  metre.  The  prologue 
to  the  "Canterbury  Tales"  is  nnsnrpassed  as 
a  description  of  character  and  manners,  and 
the  "Knight's  Tde"  is  among  the  noblest  of 
chivabous  romances.  Chaucer  has  been  com- 
pared to  the  appearance  of  a  genial  day  in 
spring,  preceded  and  followed  by  dark  clonds 
and  wintry  blasts.  After  him  there  isabarren 
period  of  mora  than  a  centnry ;  an  age  of  dis- 


puted snocessions  and  civil  wars,  when,  says 
an  old  historian,  "  the  bells  in  the  church  stee- 
ples were  not  heard  for  the  aonnd  of  drums  and 
trumpets."  Till  the  accession  of  Elizabeth, 
the  best  of  nnmerous  versifiers  are  John  the 
Chaplain,  Occleve,  Lydgate,  Haws,  Skelton 
the  laureate,  his  rival  Barclay,  the  earl  of  Sur- 
rey, Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  George  Gascoyne, 
Thomaa  Tosaer,  and  Thomas  Sackville,  after- 
ward Lord  Buckhnrst.  Of  this  series,  Surrey 
(died  in  IMT)  is  most  est^med  as  an  improver 
of  English  verse.  He  is  said  to  have  made 
the  tonr  of  Enropo  in  the  spirit  of  chivalry, 
proclaiming  the  unporaUeled  charms  of  hie 
mistress  Geraldine,  and  retnmed  to  England 
distinguished  OS  the  most  devoted  lover,  learned 
nobleman,  and  accomplished  gentleman  of  his 
age.  In  bis  verses  he  copied  the  simplicity 
and  ^ac6  of  the  Itahan  poets,  avoiding  learned 
allusions  or, elaborate  conceits,  and  naturalized 
the  sonnet  in  England.  He  also  g^ves  the 
earliest  eiaraple  of  blank  verse.  Wyatt  co- 
operated with  him  in  seeking  the  elegances  of 
compodtlon;  but  he  embarrassed  his  songs 
and  soimeta  with  witty  and  fanciful  conceits. 
John  Beywood  is  remembered  only  for  his  in- 
terlndea,  but  he  wrote  also  600  epigrams,  and 
hiamostlaboredperformance,  "TheSpiderend 
the  Flie,"  is  pronounced  by  Warton  to  be  the 
most  tedious  and  trifling  of  apologues,  without 
fancy,  meaning,  or  moral.  A  remarkable  poem 
of  this  time  is  the  "Mirroor  for  Magistrates," 
written  by  a  combination  of  authors,  the  chief 
of  whom  was  Sactville.  He  furnished  alone 
its  most  valuable  portion,  the  "  Induction  "  or 
prologue,  an  imitation  of  Dante,  marked  by  a 
monotony  of  gloom  and  sorrow,  but  showing 
both  grandeur  of  imagination  and  power  of 
language.  Spenser's  "Faery  Qneen " appeared 
in  1690,  He  had  already  established  his  rep- 
ntation  by  his  "Shepherd's  Xalendar,"  pub- 
lished the  year  before.  The  "Faery  Queen," 
although  nnfinished,  is  really  complete  in  its 
first  book,  every  canto  of  which  t«ems  with 
beantiee.  The  following  books  are  altogether 
inferior,  and  are  rather  supplementary,  personi- 
fying the  struggles  of  the  virtues  with  their 
oppoeit*  vices.  The  poem,  after  the  fashion 
of  the  reign,  Setters  Elizabeth  nndcr  the  char- 
acters of  Glorian  a  and  Belphcebe.  Its  peculiar 
stanEO,  to  which  Spenser's  name  has  been  given, 
a  modiflcation  of  the  Italian  ottata  rima,  with 
the  addition  of  an  Alexandrine  to  (rive  a  full 
and  sweeping  close,  was  an  innovation  in  the 
art  of  poetry,  and  has  since  been  much  used. 
Contemporary  with  Spenser  was  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  whose  songs  and  sonnets  deserve  men- 
tion ;  and  either  oontemporory  or  soon  follow- 
ing were  the  "Saint  Peter's  Complaint"  and 
"Mary  Magdalene's  Funeral  Tears"  of  Robert 
Southwell ;  the  "  Civil  Wars,"  "  ComplMnt  of 
Rosamond,"  and  nnmerous  minor  pieces  of 
Samuel  Daniel,  of  a  pensive  character,  and  in 
remarkably  pure  style;  the  "Barons' Wars" 
and  the  "Poly-olbion"  of  Michael  Drayton, 
the  former  a  metriool  chronicle,  and  the  latter 
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an  immense  piece  -of  metrical  topography, 
wliicli  codtaioe  also  striking  national  Tegends 
and  ingenioae  allegorical  nod  mjtiiological  in- 
ventions ;  tlie  fevr  and  brief  poems  of  ii^ir  Hen- 
ry Wottoni  the  NoKe  Teipttim  and  the  ''Or- 
oheBtra"  of  Sir  John  Bavies,  the  former  a 
happily  condensed  piece  of  metaphysical  reo- 
eoniiig;  tlie  satireH  of  Bishop  Hall,  puhlished 
in  ISUT,  the  earliest  in  the  language  except  the 
"Steele  Glas"  of  Gascoyne;  tlie  satires,  ele- 
pee,  and  rarious  lyrics  of  John  Donne,  which 
are  rather  metrical  probleins  than  poems, 
strongly  manifesting  the  metaphysical  tendency 
then  common  in  poetry,  hut  which  reveal  a 
subtle  intellect  and  fruitful  fancy,  though  ob- 
BCnre  in  thought,  ragged  in  versification,  and 
full  of  as  bad  afiectationa  and  conceits  as  are 
to  be  found  in  the  ceotnry;  the  poems  of  the 
brothers  Fhineaa  and  Giles  Fletcher,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  are  "  The  Purple  Island,"  an 
allegorical  description  of  the  hmnan  soul  nnd 
body,  and  "Christ's  Victory  and  Trinioph," 
a  beautiful  religious  composition ;  and  the  sa- 
cred poems  of  t£e  country  parion,  George  Her- 
bert. The  ballad  literature  of  Englaud  and 
Scotland  is  of  uncertain  date,  bnt  much  of  it, 
as  "  Chevy  Chase,"  "  The  Nutbrowne  Mayde," 
and  the  numerous  ballads  about  Robin  Hood, 

frobably  arose  in  the  16th  and  lOth  centuries, 
ts  golden  era  was  tlie  time  of  Marj,  queen 
of  Scots.  Scotland  meanwhile  had  a  snc- 
oession  of  genuine  poets,  Barbour  (^ied  abont 
1886J,  who  wrote  an  epic  entitled  "  'ihe  Bruce," 
having  been  followed  by  Wjntonn,  Blind 
Harry,  Gawiu  Douglas,  and  William  Dnnbor. 
— The  annals  of  the  British  drama  begin  with 
miracle  plays,  which  are  first  mentioned  as 
being  represented  in  London  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  12th  century.  They  were  on  sacred 
Bubjeots,  usually  from  the  Bible,  were  written 
and  to  a  late  period  acted  by  ecclesiastics,  and 
were  at  first  performed  in  churches  and  the 
chapels  of  monasteries.  They  were  performed 
on  holy  days  in  the  largest  towns,  the  most 
famous  and  frequented  being  those  of  Chester, 
'Widkirlc,  and  Coventry.  At  Chester  they  con- 
tinued every  Whit-Sunday,  with  some  inter- 
ruptions, from  1208  to  16TT,  and  were  in  Latin 
or  French  till  in  1838  Iligdeu  "  obtained  leave 
of  the  pope  to  have  them  in  the  English 
tongne."  The  most  ancient  extant  miracle 
play  in  English  is  at  least  as  old  as  the  reign  of 
Edward  HI.  It  is  founded  on  the  ISth  cha]i- 
ter  of  the  apocryphal  gospel  of  Nicodemus,  is 
entitled  "  The  liarrowipg  of  Hell,"  and  con- 
sists of  a  prologue,  epilogue,  and  intermediate 
dialogue  between  nine  persons,  among  whom 
are  Domjnus,  Satan,  Adam,  and  Eve.  Besides 
this  and  a  few  otlier  single  pieces,  there  ore 
three  distinct  setf  of  them :  the  Townley  col- 
lection, 30  in  number,  supposed  to  have  be- 
longed to  Widkirk  abbey,  before  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  monasteries ;  the  Coventry  collec- 
tion, performed  in  tiiat  city  on  the  feast  of 
Corpus  Cbristi,  42  in  number ;  and  the  Chester 
Whitdun  collection,  30  in  number,    Uiracle 


plays  were  transformed  into  moral  jdays  by 

exchanging  Scriptural  and  historical  cnaroctera 
fur  abstract,  allegorical,  or  symbolical  imper- 
sonations. Tills  sort  of  religious  drama  was 
in  a  state  of  considerable  advancement  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI.,  HDd  reached  its  highest 
perfection  in  that  of  Henry  VII.  Two  promi- 
nent personages  in  them  were  the  DcvU  and 
a  witty,  mischievons,  profligate  dioracter,  de- 
nominated the  Vice,  "Bythe  relinquishment 
of  abstract  for  individual  character,"  says  Mr. 
Collier,  "they  paved  the  way,  by  a  natural 
and  easy  gradation,  for  tragedy  and  comedy, 
the  representations  of  real  hfo  and  manners." 
John  Ileywood,  the  epigrammatist,  who  be- 
longed to  the  court  of  Henry  VIII.,  contributed 
to  driving  Biblical  and  allegorical  personages 
from  the  stage,  and  bis  plays  form  a  class  al- 
most by  themaeUes,  termed  interludee.  The 
later  plays  of  Bishop  Bole  also  belong  to  the 
period  of  transition,  and  he  was  the  first  to  api- 
ply  the  name  tragedy  and  comedy  to  English 
dramatic  representations.  The  earliest  comedy 
is  the  "Ralph  Kuister  Doieter"  of  Nicholas 
Udoll,  and  is  at  least  as  ancient  as  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.  It  has  18  characters,  9  male  and 
4  female,  represents  the  manners  of  polished 
society,  and  could  not  be  perfonnea  in  less 
than  2}  hours.  It  is  superior  to  "Gammer 
Gnrton's  Needle,"  by  John  Still,  tlie  second  in 
point  of  time,  which  was  acted  at  Cambridge 
university  in  1660,  and  contains  the  first  drink- 
ing song  of  any  merit  in  the  language.  The 
earliest  extant  piece  that  can  be  called  a  tra- 
gedy is  the  "  Ferres  and  Porrex  "  of  Thomas 
Sackville  and  Thomas  Norton,  afterward  named 
"  The  Tragedy  of  Gordobno,"  which  is  in  regn- 
lar  blank  verse,  consists  of  five  acts,  and  was 

Slayed  liefore  Queen  Elizabeth  at  'Whiteh&ll, 
an.  18,  1662.  During  a  part  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  miracle  playa,  moral  plays,  and  ro- 
mantic dramas  were  prevalent  together.  The 
custom  of  acting  Latin  plays  in  the  univeraties 
of  Oxfoi-d  and  Cambridge  continued  till  Crom- 
well's time. — From  the  middle  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  to  theacceeslon  of  Anne  (1G80-1T02), 
and  more  particularly  to  the  great  rebellion 
(1680-1642),  may  be  reckoned  the  period  of 
the  so-called  old  English  authors.  The  more 
limited  era  is  unsurpassed  in  force,  variety, 
and  originality  of  literary  genius  in  the  ann^ 
of  the  world.  Among  the  influences  which 
excited  vast  intellectual  and  moral  activity 
were  the  study  of  the  classes  and  of  the  lit- 
eratures of  Italy  and  France,  tlie  diecovery  of 
America  and  of  the  true  theory  of  the  solar 
system,  the  reformation,  the  practical  rcsnlts 
then  following  from  the  invention  of  gunpow- 
der and  of  printing  and  from  the  overtlirow 
of  feudalism,  the  assertion  of  individual  rights, 
and  the  enthouostic  sense  of  national  indepen- 
dence and  power.  New  ideas  and  interests 
aronsed  tho  minds  of  men,  and  the  old  forms 
and  institutions,  disappearing  from  actaal  life, 
lingered  in  the  imagination  and  were  ideeliied 
in  poetry.    The  language  rapidly  grew  to  a 
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strenB^i  and  afflnenoe  which  Dr.  Jobnaon  de- 
darea  adeqaate  to  everj  parpoea  of  use  and 
elegance,  wiiile  a  maacnlina  vigor,  aometimea 
coarae,  sometimes  highly  delicate,  marked  all 
the  diversities  of  character  and  oultore.  The 
most  extemure  and  important  department  of 
literature  dnring  this  epoch  was  the  drama, 
which  distin^i^e's  that  age  from  all  preceding 
and  leas  decisively  from  oil  suhseqaent  periods. 
It  had  two  distinct  periods,  that  of  the  old 
English  dramHtists  0n  the  narrowest  use  of  the 
term)  prior  to  the  civil  war,  and  that  of  the 
comic  dramatists  after  the  restoration.  In  the 
former  series  the  most  eminent  names  are 
Marlowe,  Shakespeare,  Ben  Joii9on,Beaunlont 
and  Fletcher,  Chapman,  Deoker,  Webster, 
Marston,  Maasinger,  Ford,  Thomas  Haywood, 
and  Shirley.  Among  the  precursors  of  Shake- 
speare were  also  John  Lilly,  whose  nine  plays, 
and  Especially  "Endimion,"  have  alwa;«  had 
admirers  for  their  dainty  and  conceited  style  ; 
Thomas  Kyd,  jrhosa  "Spanish  Tragedy,"  im- 
proved bj^  Jonson,  is  said  to  have  gonethrongh 
more  editions  than  any  other  play  of  the  time ; 
Thomas  Nasli,  a  ribald  satirist ;  Robert  Greene, 
whose  comedies  are  lively,  fantastic,  and  florid, 
and  whose  "  Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bnngay  " 
is  one  of  the  lateet  plays  in  which  the  devil 
appears  in  person ;  Q-eorge  Peele,  whose 
"David  and  Bcthsftbe"has  been  termed  the 
earliest  fountain  of  pathos  and  harmony  in 
English  dramatic  poetry;  and  Thomas  Lodge, 
who  was  associated  with  Greene  in  writing 
"  The  Looting-Glass  for  liondon  and  England," 
a  strange  performance,  in  which  the  prophecy 
of  Jonah  against  Nineveh  is  applied  to  the  city 
of  London.  All  of  these  abound  in  bombast 
and  pedantic  classical  allusions.  A  more  potent 
spiritwaaOhriBtopherMarlowe(1.504-'93),  who, 
throwing  off  the  shackles  of  rhjme,  gave  to 
blank  verse  an  easy  modulation  and  rhythm, 
and  amid  mnch  rant  and  bnffoonery  produced 
some  scenes  and  passages  of  wonderful  beauty 
and  grandeur.  His  most  admired  plays  are 
"The  Jew  of  Malta,"  "  Edward  IL,"  and  "  The 
Life  and  Death  of  Dr.  Faustus,"  the  last  of 
which  best  illustrates  the  "fine  madness"  of 
his  character.  An  awful  melancholy  pervades 
the  fiend  Mephistopheles,  more  imprcsave  than 
the  malignant  mirth  ascribed  to  him  by  Goethe. 
Marlowe  was  the  immediate  precursor  of  Wil- 
liam Shakespeare  (1604-I61S),  a  comparison 
of  whose  works  with  those  of  bis  conterapo- 
raries  proves  his  snperiority  as  much  in  Judg- 
ment and  taste  as  in  creative  power,  tor  a  large 
proportion  of  his  plays  are  more  regular  than 
any  other  prior  to  the  closo  of  the  civil  wars. 
The  rules  of  the  classical  dramatic  art  were 
not  then  in  vogue;  the  French  neo-olas9ioal 
drama  had  not  been  originate<l;  and  though 
Shakespeare  violated  the  ancient  unities  of 
time  and  place,  he  observed  almost  nniversally 
the  imity  of  feeling  and  of  interest.  The 
sonndest  criticism  has  vindicated  for  him  the 


great  and  luxurituit  genius,  and  his  poouliai 


ezoellences  appear  in  Ota  marvellons  variety 
and  veri similitude  of  bis  personages,  in  the 
skill  with  which  oppoffito  characters  are  grouped 
and  the  finest  and  most  diverufied  threads 
woven  into  a  harmonious  web,  and  in  the 
completeness  with  which  the  «itire  action  as 
well  as  the  several  characters  is  worked  out, 
minnte  features  and  particulars  being  poetically 
conceived  with  reference  to  the  universal  system 
of  things.  Shakespeare's  plays  are  84  in  num- 
ber (the  authorship  of  some  of  which,  however, 
is  disputed),  and  are  usually  divided  into  trage- 
dies, comedies,  and  histories.  Since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century  their  supremacy 
has  attained  unqualified  and  intelligent  recog- 
nition. A  friend  of  Shakespeare  and  his  asso- 
ciate in  the  Mermaid,  the  oldest  of  clubs,  was 
Ben  Jonson  (lGT4-l<tST),  one  of  the  most  famil- 
iar names  among  the  old  dramatists.  He  had 
scholarly  acquaintance  with  the  classics,  and  la- 
bored tomake  the  laws  of  the  ancients  authori- 
tative in  English  dramatic  art.  He  is  the  author 
of  two  tragedies,  "Oatiline"  and  "  Sejanus,"  and 
of  numerous  comedies  and  masques,  t)ie  best 
of  which  are  "The  Alchemist,"  "  Tolpono,  or 
the  Fox,"  and  "The  Silent  Woman.''  They 
are  full  of  solid  materials,  in  a  stately,  eloquent, 
but  often  pedantic  style,  and  seem  to  have 
been  prodnced  slowly  and  npon  deliberation, 
the  wit,  fancy,  and  satire  being  severely  ^abo- 
rated.  llis  poetical  character  appears  in  ita 
most  pleasing  aspect  in  the  lyrical  verses  with 
which  his  masqnes  are  varied  and  enlivened, 
especially  in  the  pastoral  drama  of  "  The  Sad 
Shepherd,"  which  display  an  admirable  taste 
and  feeling,  and. have  all'tbe  charms  of  song. 
Jonson  may  have  aimed  at  an  andtence  of  man 
oT  sense  and  knowledge,  but  Seaumont  and 
Fletcher  wrote  for  men  of  fashion  and  the 
world.  Of  the  G2  plays  published  nnder  their 
joint  names,  Beaumont  may  have  had  a  part 
in  only  17.  They  are  keen,  vivacious,  and 
often  elegant,  hut  slight  and  superficial  in  com- 
parison with  Shakespeare's  and  Jonson's;  the 
songs  scattered  through  them  are,  however, 
among  the  most  beautifol  in  the  langnage. 
The  dramas  of  Geoi^  Ohapman  (15dT-lfl34X 
the  translator  of  Homer,  contun  "  more  think- 
ing" than  those  of  most  of  his  contemporaries; 
they  have  many  passages  of  striking  grandeur, 
are  in  a  lofty  and  extravagant  style,  and  their 
contemplatious  on  the  nature  of  man  and  the 
world  leave  impressions  favorable  to  moral 
oicellonoe.  The  "  Fortunatns  "  and  "  Honest 
Whore  "  of  Thomas  Decker  have  graceful  and 
gonial  passages ;  and  the  "Dnchess  of  Malfy" 
and  "  white  Devil "  of  John  Webster  are  full 
of  horrors  cleverly  managed,  and  have  been 
esteemed  among  the  most  striking  tragic  pro- 
ductions of  this  period.  The  modem  reputa- 
tion of  Thomas  Uiddleton  rests  chiefly  on  his 
"  Witch,"  which  may  have  suggested  to  Shake- 
speare the  supernatural  scenery  in  "  Macbeth ;" 
and  the  ooarse  plays  of  John  Marston  abound 
in  murders,  ghosts,  and  scornful  satire.  The 
tragedies  of  Philip  Maswnge'r  (1684-1940)  have 
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BQ  eagj  and  mi^eatio  flow.  "  The  Dnke  of 
Milan  "  and  "  The  Fatal  Dowrj  "  ore  amoog 
the  best;  and  of  Ms  comediea,  "  The  Piotnre," 
"The  Bondman,"  and  "A  Very  Woman," 
His  "  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debta  "  atjll  keeps 
the  stage,  for  which  it  is  indebted  to  its  effective 
character  of  Sir  Giles  OTerreach.  John  Ford 
(died  abont  1640)  preferred  dark  vioee  and  the 
deepest  distress  fur  snbjeoti.  Ue  seems  to  have 
taken  pleasure  in  revolving  the  Tarioua  possi- 
bilities and  revenges  of  sin,  and  the  best  of  his 
rJays  bears  the  title  of  "The  Broken  Heart" 
Thomas  Heywood,  an  indefatigable  and  popn- 
lar  dramatdst,  wrote  "  beaatiful  prose  pat  into 
heroic  metre,"  James  Shirley  (died  in  IBBS)  is 
the  last  of  this  circle  of  dramatists,  and  the 
least  remarkable  either  for  merits  or  fanlts. 
TJnder  the  coiamon wealth,  and  the  ascendancy 
of  tlie  Paritana,  the  theatres  were  closed  and 
the  players  flogged.  Sir  William  Davenant 
tried  to  introduce  a  modification  of  the  drama 
suited  to  the  moral  views  of  the  time,  bat  with 
only  partial  soooesa.  At  the  restoration  the 
drama  was"  revived  under  the  inflnenoe  of 
French  rules  and  of  a  strong  anti-Puritan  re- 
action, with  great  meohanical  improvements, 
movable  decorations,  musio,  and  lights;  bnt 
the  larger  part  of  the  plays  for  40  years  are 
declared  by  Maoaulay  to  be  a  disgrace  to  the 
English  language  and  the  national  character. 
To  ridicule  and  degrade  virtue,  sincerity,  and 
prudence  was  the  busness  of  the  stage.  Blank 
verse  was  displaced  by  rhyme,  bat  the  tragic 
authors  soon  returned  to  the  former,  and  tiie 
comic  sank  to  familiar  prose.  The  best  trage- 
dies of  the  period  are  "  The  Orphan  "  end 
"Venice  Preserved"  of  Thomas  Otway  (1661 
-'85) ;  and  though  the  former  displeases  th« 
delicacy  of  oar  age,  the  latter  has  oeen  more 
ttequeutly  represenbed  than  any  other  tragedy 
except  those  of  Shakespeare.  Thegeninsof  the 
poet  appears  espeoially  in  pathetic  delineations 
of  passion  and  misery,  and  few  heroines  have 
been  so  higlily  honored  with  the  tribute  of 
t«arB  as  Belvidera  in  "Venice  Preserved." 
John  Dryden,  who  was  rivalled  by  none  of  his 
OOntemporsrias  as  a  satirioal,  didactic,  and  lyric 
poet,  abused  his  rare  gifts  to  attain  dramatic 
success,  the  facnity  for  which  nature  had  de- 
nied him.  His  "Don  Sebastian,"  "Spanish 
Friar,"  and  "  All  for  Love  "  are  the  best  of 
nnmerons  tragedies  and  comedies,  whose  bom- 
bast and  ritialdry  have  rendered  them  obso- 
lete, notwithstanding  their  surprising  incidents, 
stately  declamation,  and  harmonioos  numbers. 
The  "Fatal  Discovery"  of  Sontbeme,  the 
"  Jane  Shore"  of  Eowe,  the  "Mourning Bride" 
of  Congrcve,  and  the  "  Rival  Queens"  of  Lee 
may  also  be  mentioned  among  saocessful  trage- 
dies. The  proper  representatives  of  the  oomedy 
of  (his  period  are  Wycherly,  Congreve,  Far- 
qnhar,  and  Vanbrngh,  and  among  their  profli- 
gate plays  the  most  popular  were  "  The  Plain 
Dealer  "  and  "  The  Country  Wife,"  "  Love  for 
Love"  and  "The  Way  of  the  World,"  "The 
Seaux  Stratagem  "  and  "  The  Trip  to  the  Jd- 


bilee,"  and  "The  Provoked  Husband"  and 
"The  Provoked  Wife."  Mrs.  Aphra  Bdm, 
Thomas  fihadwell,  and  Sir  George  Ether^ 
also  deserve  mention  among  those  who  made 
the  stage  as  immoral  as  their  talents  permitted. 
The  "Careless  Husband"  and  otber  plays  of 
Oolley  Cibber,  and  the  "Busy  Body"  and 
"Bold  Stroke  for  a  Wife"  of  Mrs.  Centlivre, 
connect  the  period  of  the  restoration  with  that 
of  Anne.  Among  the  non-dramatic  poema  of 
the  Elizabethan  age,  mention  should  be  made  of 
the  tranaladoD  of  Ovid  and  Lucan  by  Marlowe ; 
Sandys's  versions  of  Ovid  and  the  Paalma; 
Harrington's  version  of  Ariosto,  Fanshawe's 
of  CamoSna,  and  the  more  important  Tersions 
of  Homer  by  Chapman  and  of  Tasso  by  Fair- 
fax.— The  hterary  genius  of  the  age  of  Puritan 
ascendancy,  between  the  Elizabethan  epooh 
and  that  of  the  restoration,  culminated  in  Mil- 
ton, who  has  no  rivals  in  epic  poetry  but  Hnaer, 
Vir^  and  Dante.  His  ooreer  illnstrateB  the 
literary  character  of  bis  age.  Prior  to  1640 
he  had  produced  "  L' Allegro,"  "II  Penseroeo," 
"OomuB,"  "Lyoidas,"  and  the  "Ode  on  the 
Morning  of  the  Nativity,"  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  langnage.  Daring  the  period  of  oivil  ctMt- 
flict  and  Cromwellian  rule,  from  1640  to  1660, 
he  wrote  no  poetry  except  a  few  sonnelA,  but 
produced  bis  various  polemical  prose  treatises; 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  there  was  at  that 
time  an  almost  entire  cessation  of  pure  litera- 
ture in  England.  The  contemporary  poeta, 
without  an  exception  of  any  consequence,  had 
their  eras  of  activity  only  before  the  struggle 
and  after  it,  or  in  exile  or  in  prison  during  it, 
and  the  intellect  of  the  country  was  ocoopied 
in  producing  a  hnge  mass  of  controversial 
prose:,  only  a  very  slight  portion  of  which  has 
taken  a  place  in  the  literature.  One  literarr 
man  only  was  undisturbed  and  uninterested  by 
the  events  of  the  time.  While  England  was 
in  political  and  religious  confnnon.  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  was  quietly  meditating  in  hie  garden 
at  Norwich  upon  sepalcbral  urns  and  the  quin- 
canoial  loienge.  "ParadiseLost,"  though pab- 
lished  after  titie  restoration,  was  an  early  con- 
ception of  Milton,  and  bears  the  impress  of 
this  period  of  fierce  discusson  and  of  moral 
and  theological  strife.  Its  sul^ect,  the  fall  of 
man,  is  perhaps  without  an  equal  in  epical 
grandeur,  and  its  most  prominent  personage, 
U'  not  it«  hero,  is  the  fiulen  archangel  Satan, 
whose  ruined  splendor  and  power  of  daring 
and  of  suffering  make  him  one  of  the  sab- 
limest  creations  of  poetry.  The  latest  pouns 
of  Milton,  "  Paradise  Regained  "  and  "  Sarnscm 
Agonistee,"  are  of  inferior  worth.  Amcmg 
the  contemporaries  of  Milton  were  Thomas 
Carew,  Francis  Qaarles,  George  Wither,  Sir 
John  Suckling,  Eobert  Herrick,  Richard  Love- 
lace, Sir  Richard  Fanshawe,  Richard  Crashaw, 
Abraham  Cowley,  Henry  Yaoghon,  Sir  John 
Denham,  Sir  William  Davenant,  Edmund  Wal- 
ler, and  Samuel  Butler.  The  songs  and  short 
amatory  pieces  of  Carew  were  the  precursors 
of  nnmeroos  »milar  productions  written  by 
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gKj  and  BoetHnpUslied  cavaliers  tuid  conrtiers, 
as  the  "Ballad  npon  a  Wedding"  and  man; 
other  poems  of  Suckling,  admirable  for  their 
witty  levity;  the  odes  and  longH  of  Love- 
lace ;  the  miHteUaneonB  poema  of  FanahaTe ; 
and,  aaperior  to  all  others,  the  gracefnl  oc- 
casional poemfl  of  Oowley  and  waller.  The 
melodioQB  verse  of  Waller  waa  especially  ad- 
mired, and  was  diligently  stadiea  by  Pope. 
Oowley(1618-'e7),  though  full  of  metaphysical 
conceit^  was  the  most  popnlar  poet  of  his 
time.  His  AnacreonticB,  the  happiest  of  his 
pieces,  are  lively,  joyons,  and  charmingly  em* 
bellished.  The  "  Oooper's  Hill "  of  Denham  is 
at  once  meditative,  vigorous,  and  rhythmical, 
and  the  "Gondibert"  of  Davonant  was  for 
a  time  regarded  as  a  monument  of  genins. 
The  religious  poems  of  Qnarles,  Crashaw,  and 
Tanghan  may  be  classed  together.  The  pro- 
daotioos  of  Herrlck  and  Wither  exhibit  play- 
fhlness  of  fancy  and  delicacy  of  sentiment, 
varied  in  the  former  by  freqnent  grosBDesa  and 
indelicacy.  Butler's  "  Hudibras,"  a  work  of 
ineshanstible  wit,  which  was  perpetaally  quo- 
ted for  half  a  eentnry,  belongs  cbronologioally, 
as  do  many  of  the  later  poema  of  Milton  and 
his  oontamporaries,  to  the  age  when  l>ryden 
(1S81-1TOO>  and  the  comic  dramatists  were 
prevalent.  Dryden's  rapidity  of  conception 
and  ease  of  expression  made  him  a  voluminons 
contribntor  to  various  departments  of  litera- 
tnre.  The  greatest  of  his  satires  are  "  Absalom 
and  Achitopher'  and  "MacFleoknoe,"and  the 
tirst  lines  of  his  fine  controversial  poem,  "The 
Hind  and  Panther,"  are  amongthe  most  mnsi- 
csl  in  the  language.  His  varions,  though  not 
his  greatest,  excellences  appear  in  bis  "Fables  " 
and  his  "  Ode  for  Saint  Oecilia's  Day."  Amixig 
his  contemporaries,  a  few  of  whose  poems  still 
survive,  were  Morvell,  Rochester,  Charles  Cot- 
ton, Sedley,  John  Phihps,  Oldham,  Roscommon, 
Mnigrave,  Dorset,  and  Pomfret.— English  prose 
b^ns  with  Sir  John  Mandeville's  narrative 
of  his  travels,  written  in  Latin,  French,  and 
English,  soon  after  bis  return  to  England  in 
ISSG.  It  is  a  medley  of  his  own  observations, 
with  ancient  fables  and  the  marvels  reported 
by  other  travellers.  Nothing  like  the  ercel- 
lenoe  of  later  English  prose  was  produced  for 
the  next  century  and  a  half)  during  which 
time  Travisa  translated  Higden's  Latin  Poly- 
ehronitcn,  Wyoliffe  began  to  show  the  copious- 
ness and  energy  of  the  language  in  his  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible,  Chaucer  composed  two  of 
the  Canterbury  tales  and  two  other  works  in 
prose.  Bishop  Peacock  wrote  in  favor  of  reason 
rather  than  constraint  as  a  means  of  bringint; 
the  Lollards  within  the  pale  of  the  Oatholic 
ohnrch,  Tiptoft  translated  Cicero's  I>»  Amir 
eitia,  Lord  Rivers  became  an  author  by  his 
"  Diets  of  Philosophers, J'  and  Sir  John  Fortes- 
cne  (died  abont  1480)  surpassed  all  of  his  pre- 
deoesBors  in  the  style  of  his  treatise  on  "The 
Difference  between  an  Absolute  and  a  Limited 
Monarchy."  The  first  book  printed  in  England 
ia  supposed  to  have  been  "The  Game  of  Chess," 


by  Osxton,  in  1474.  As  an  author,  by  trans- 
lating from  the  French,  and  often  by  continu- 
ing the  works  which  he  printed,  Oaiton  prob- 
ably exerted  a  greater  influence  on  prose 
literature  than  any  other  individual  between 
Chaucer  and  tilie  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  Chron- 
iclers nearly  contemporary  with  him  were 
Robert  Fabyan  and  Edward  Hall.  A  curious 
tyillection  of  letters  has  been  preserved,  writ- 
ten by  members  of  the  Poston  family  in  the 
reigns  of  Henry  VL,  Edward  IV.,  and  Henry 
VII.,  which  forms  the  oldest  body  of  private 
letters  in  any  modern  European  language.  To 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  belongs  Sir  Thomas 
More's  "  History  of  Edward  V.,"  the  first  ex- 
ample of  a  pure  and  perspionous  prose  style. 
His  Utopia,  in  which  he  developed  his  theory 
of  a  perfect  society,  was  first  published  in 
Latin,  and  was  scarcely  excelled  in  spirit  and 
ori^nality  by  any  previous  Latin  work  written 
in  Europe  since  the  revival  of  letters.  Prior 
to  Elizabeth,  or  early  in  her  reign,  were  writ* 
ten  also  the  "  Itinerary "  of  Leland,  the 
"  Gonvemour "  of  Sir  Thomas'  Eiyot,  the 
"Art  of  Rhetorique"  of  Thomas  Wilson,  the 
biography  of  Wolsey  by  Cavendish  (first  printed 
in  1941),  the  translations  of  the  Bible  by  Tjn- 
dole  and  Goverdale,  the  sennoiis  and  lettersof 
Latimer,  and  the  "  Toxophilus  "  of  Roger  As- 
oham,  who  was  the  first  accomplished  scholar 
that  composed  his  chief  works  in  English. — 
The  old  English  prose  writers  are  generally 
distinguished  for  sterling  sense,  and  for  a  style 
copious  to  redundancy.  Their  diction  is  de- 
formed by  pedantry,  their  collocation  of  words 
and  phrases  is  io  imitation  of  the  Latin,  and 
their  periods  are  tediously  prolonged  and  un- 
rhythmically  constructed ;  yet  they  are  ner- 
vous and  effective,  and  seldom  degenerate  into 
indefinite  and  aimless  phraseology.  The  moet 
admirable  prose  writer  of  the  Elizabethan 
period  is  Richard  Hooker  (1658-1600),  whoso 
"  Ecclesiastical  Polity  "  is  one  of  the  maater- 
pieoes  of  English  eloquence;  and  its  richness 
of  style  and  flilness  of  imagery,  nnited  with 
condensation  of  thought,  was  nnapproaohed 
by  any  other  writer  during  the  next  century. 
The  Jfovum  Organon  of  Bacon  (1G61-1626),  the 
most  influential  and  original  philosophical 
work  produced  in  En^and,  was  written  in 
Latin.  He  compared  his  "Advancement  of 
Learning,"  a  "globe  of  the  intellectual  uni- 
verse," with  a  note  of  those  parts  not  yet  im- 
proved by  the  labor  of  man,  to  the  noise  which 
musicians  make  in  tuning  their  instruments, 
"  which  is  nothing  pleasant  to  hear,  hut  yet  is 
a  cause  why  the  music  is  sweeter  afterward ;" 
and  at  the  close  of  his  survey  he  predicted 
that  "  the  third  period  of  time  will  far  surpass 
that  of  the  Grecian  and  Roman  learning." 
His  style,  usually  sententious  and  somewhat 
stiff,  became  more  ima^uative,  richer,  and  soft- 
er with  his  increasing  years;  hut  though  his 
fancy  was  of  the  brightest,  he  allowed  to  it  no 
other  office  than  that  of  ministering  to  reason. 
His  application  of  thought  to  purposes  of  atiU- 
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ty  and  progress,  ivith  a  view  to  the  practical 
reBtitatJon  of  man  Co  tbo  soverei^tv  of  nature, 
hoB  entered  as  a  cliaracteriBtic  element  into 
tbe  public  mind  of  England.  Hia  "  Essays  " 
are  among  the  masterpieces  of  English  prose, 
and  are  equally  eminent  for  power  of  expres- 
sion and  for  compact  and  solid  wisdom.  Con- 
temporary productions  were  the  "Arcadia" 
and  the  "  Defence  of  Poesy  "  of  Sir  Philip  Sid- 
ney, the  former  of  which  was  nniverealiy  read 
and  admired  ;  the  "  History  of  the  World  "  of 
Sir  Walter  Ealeigh,  written  inthetower;  the 
*'  Chronicle  of  England  "  and  "  Snrvey  of  Lon- 
don "  of  John  Stow ;  the  chronicles  of  Raphael 
Bollnshed ;  the  collection  of  voyages  by  Rich- 
erdHakluyt;  the  "Porchas  his  Pilgrims"  of 
Samnel  Purchas;  the  "Relationof  a  Journey," 
Ac,  of  Qeorge  Sandys;  the  "Epistola  Ho- 
Eliann  "  of  James  Howell ;  the  "History  of 
theTnrks"  of  Richard  Knolies;  and  the  aer- 
mona  of  Bishop  Andrews  and  Dr.  Donne, 
mosaics  of  quaintneBS,  quotation,  wisdom,  foliy, 
subtlety,  and  ecstaay.  The  writinga  of  John 
IJHy  produced  a  marked  effect  on  much  of 
the  Elizaliethan  literatnre.  His  "  Enphnes," 
a  dull  story  of  a  yoong  Athenian,  in  a  smooth 
style,  full  of  affected  conceits  and  recondite 
similes,  waa  the  model  after  which  wits  and 
gallanta  formed  their  converaation  and  writing. 
The  ladiea  of  the  court  were  among  his  pupils, 
and  Blount  (1632)  remarks  tliat  the  beauty 
who  could  not  "  parley  Eupbuiame  "  was  aa 
little  regarded  as  one  that  coold  not  speak 
French.  Under  James  I.  was  produced  the 
translation  of  the  Bible  which  is  still  the  stan- 
dard English  version,  and  which  did  mnch  to 
make  the  language  of  the  Elizabethan  age  the 
permanent  speech  of  the  English  people.  Be- 
tween Bacon  and  Locke,  the  most  acnte  of 
English  metaphysicians  was  Thomas  Hobbes 
{1688-1679),  whose  political  theories  are  col- 
lected in  his  "  Leviathan."  His  style  is  uni- 
formly excellent,  a  merit  which  belongs  to 
none  of  hie  predecessora.  Among  his  con- 
temporaries were  the  skeptical  philosopher 
.  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbnry,  who.  wrote  also  a 
history  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL  ;  the 
antiquaries  William  Cnmden,  Sir  Henry  Spel- 
man,  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  and  John  Speed ; 
John  Setden,  the  author  of  a  "  Treatise  on 
Titles  of  Honor,"  whose  admirable  "  Table 
Talk  "  was  published  after  his  death  ;  the 
chronologist  Archbishop  Usher;  William  Chil- 
lingworth,  whose  "Religion  of  Protestants  "  is 
a  model  of  perspionous  reasoning ;  Peter  Hey- 
lin,  a  wit  and  divine,  the  author  of  "Micro- 
cosmna ;"  John  Hales,  apreacherand  contro- 
versialist ;  John  Ganden,  the  probable  author 
of  the  farpous  "Eikon  Baailike,"  which  pro- 
fessed to  have  beeu  written  by  Cliarles  L;  and 
the  two  most  eloquent  of  the  old  Englidi  di- 
vines, Joseph  Hall  (1574-1666)  and  Jeremy 
Taylor  (161S-160T),  whose  works  are  monu- 
ments of  their  own  abilities  and  of  the  pedan- 
tic taatos  of  the  age.  The  "Contemplations" 
of  Hall  are  superior  to  any  of  the  writings  of 


Taylor  in  continuity  of  thought,  but  the  latter 
has  perhaps  had  no  equal  in  the  pnlpit  in  tbe 
splendor  of  his  imagination,  and  is  often  called 
the  Shakespeare  of  divines.  The  most  curious 
works  of  the  time  are  the  "  Anatomy  of  Mel- 
ancholy "  of  Robert  Burton  (died  about  1640), 
composed  largely  of  apt  and  learned  quotations 
tVom  rare  authors,  constantly  intermingled  with 
the  writer's  own  thoughts,* which  exhibits  in 


the  "  Reiigio  Medici,"  "  Urn  Burial,"  and  other 
works  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne  (1606-1882), 
elaborately  quaint  compositions,  fiiscinating 
from  their  pensiveness  akin  to  melancholy, 
their  paradoxes,  and  their  occarional  subtlety 
and  imaginative  brilliancy.  Under  the  head 
of  easays  or  sketches  may  be  classed  the 
"  Gall's  Hornbook  "  of  the  dramatist  Decker, 
the  "Characters"  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbnrr, 
the  "Resolves"  of  Owen  Feltham,  (he  "Mi- 
crocosmography  "  attributed  to  BishopEarle, 
the  miscellaneous  pieces  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton, 
and  tbe  "Discourses  byway  of  Essays"  of 
Cowley.  The  last  are  written  in  a  perapieuona 
style,  very  unlike  the  affected  obscnritiea  of 
his  poems,  and  may  be  reckoned  among  the 
earliest  models  of  good  writing  in  Englidi 
prose.  John  Locke  (1032-1704)  is  the  author 
of  treatises  on  civil  government,  ednoatlon, 
and  the  reasonableness  of  Christianity,  which 
diff\iscd  a  spirit  of  liberty  and  toleration  in 
opinion  and  government ;  but  his  moat  impor- 
tant work  is  the  "  Essay  concerning  the  Human 
Understanding,"  which  was  for  a  time  the  ac- 
knowledged code  of  English  philosophy,  and  . 
displays  and  inculcates  a  careful,  tentative  ob- 
servation of  intellectual  habits.  It  helped  to 
:taph;sicB  from  scholastic  problec 


"  ideas  of  retieetion "  has  left  the  essential 
character  aud  tendency  of  the  Lockean  sys- 
tem in  dispute  between  sensationalists  and 
idealists.  Two  writers  who  at  this  time  de- 
viated from  the  track  which  English  specula- 
tion has  chiefly  followed,  and  in  whom  Pla- 
tonic tendencies  ])redominated,  were  Ralph 
Cudworth,  author  of  "  The  Intellectual  Sys- 
tem of  the  Universe,"  a  vast  storehouse  of 
learning  and  an  unrivalled  exhibition  of  enb- 
tle  speculation,  and  Henry  More,  author  tit 
"  The  Mystery  of  Godliness,"  "  The  Mystery  of 
Iniquity,"  and  other  works  which  were  once 
very  popular.  The  sermons  of  Barrow,  Sonth, 
and  Tillotson  were  respectively  esteemed  for 
strength,  wit,  and  unction,  bntuie  last  have  re- 
tained least  of  their  former  popularity.  To  this 
S'riod  belong  most  of  the  prose  writings  of 
ilton,  which  test  the  power  of  the  language 
in  vigorous  and  lofty  declamation,  the  Origintt 
Saera  of  Stillingfleet,  tbe  theological  treatises 
of  Sherlock,  the  "Expositionof  the  Creed"  of 
Pearson,  the  "Exposition  of  the  XXXIX.  Ar- 
ticles "  of  Bishop  Burnet,  the  "  Saint's  Ever- 
lasting Rest "  and  other  works  of  Baxter,  the 
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ezpOMkaT' works  of  Ldgbton,  Owen,  and  Hen- 
ry, and  the  writiogB  of  the  Quakers  George  Fox, 
Robert  Barcla;,  William  Penn,  and  Thomas 
Ellwood.  This  a^  of  divines  and  comio  dram- 
atisto  was  also  distingnished  for  its  devotion 
to  praotical  science  under  the  goidaace  of  the 
spirit  of  Baoon,  and  diemistr;  and  physics  be- 
came at  once  fashionable  and  respected.  In- 
stances of  this  tendency  are  tlie  "  Discovery  of 
sKew  World  "  and  the  other  so-oalled  "  mathe- 
matical works  "  of  Bishop  Wilkins,  the  "  His- 
tory of  the  Royal  Society  "  of  Sprat,  the  "  Sa- 
cred Theory  of  the  Earth  "  of  Thomas  Bnmet, 
the  "Sylva"  and  "Terra"  of  Evelyn,  the 
''Observations"  and  the  "Wisdom  of  God 
Manifested  in  the  Works  of  Creation  "  of 
John  Ray,  and  above  all  others,  the  "Consid- 
erations on  the  Usefulness  of  Experimental 
Philosophy,"  and  other  works,  philosophical 
and  religions,  of  Robert  Boyle,  and  the  Phi- 
lowphia  IfaturalU  Principta  Mathematiea  of 
Sir  Isaac  Newton.  Among  antiquarian  works 
were  the  MoTutttieoa,  Anglieanum  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Dngdale,  the  AViena  Oxonientet  of  An- 
thony k  Wood,  the  history  of  the  order  of  the 
garter  by  Eliss  Ashmole,  the  "Miscellanies" 
of  John  Anbrey,  and  the  Fadera  of  Thomas 
Bjmer,  who  also  wrote  a  onrions  treatise  on 
b'agedy,  in  which  Shakespeare  is  oritioised  ao- 
ooraing  to  cert^  stately  notions  derived  from 
the  ancients.  Works  of  high  literary  interest 
are  the  "Worthies  of-Sngland"  of  Thomas 
Fnller,  one  of  the  strangest  books  in  the  world, 
a  melange  of  oddity,  sagacity,  and  hnmor,  in 
a  pithy  style ;  the  "  History  of  the  Rebellion  " 
of  I^rd  Clarendon,  which,  in  spite  of  its  par- 
tiality, isadmirable  for  its  portraitarea  of  char- 
acter and  its  animated  narrative ;  the  "  Obser- 
vations on  the  United  Frovinoes  of  the  Neth- 
erlands "  of  Sir  William  Temple ;  the  histories 
of  the  reformation  and  of  his  own  times  by 
Gilbert  Bnrnet;  the  "Pilgrim's  Progress"  of 
John  Bnnyon.  a  specimen  of  homely  English, 
the  trmi  of  a  lively  and  powerfol  imagination 
cnltivated  only  by  the  stndy  of  the  Scriptures; 
and  the  half  poetical  "Complete  Angler"  of 
Izaak  Walton,  who  also  wrote  some  pleasing 
Uographies.  Uinor  works  were  the  transla- 
tions and  political  pamphlets  of  Sir  Robert 
L'Estrange,  the  "  Oontemplaldons  "  of  Sir  Mat- 
thew Hale,  the  "Essays"  on  ancient  and  mod- 
em learning  by  Temple,  snd  the  "  Reflections  " 
in  answer  to  them  by  Wotton.  Tom  D'Urfey 
and  Tom  Brown,  the  last  of  the  wite  of  the 
restoration,  wrote  comic  and  licentious  compo- 
sitions in  prose  and  verse.  The  "Short  View," 
&o.,  of  Jeremy  Oollier  was  the  beginning  of  a 
oontroversy  between  him  and  theccHnic  dram- 
atists which  resulted  in  the  reformation  of  the 
theatre.— With  the  reign  of  Anne  (1702-'14) 
begins  a  new  era  in  English  oompontion,  when 
the  affloence  of  the  older  literature  gave  way 
to  correctness.  The  roles  of  the  art  were 
better  anderstood,  the  style  was  cleared  of  its 
redandanccs,  and  wit  refined  from  its  alloy. 
The  writers  of  the  Elizabethan  period,  in  an 
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I  age  of  stapendons  changeo,  on  the  confines 
between  barbarism  and  refinement,  had  dealt 
with  the  original  passiona  and  principles  of 
human  nature,  and  had  found  their  illustra- 
tions in  the  paEoantry  of  past  institntiona  and 
in  dreams  of  the  fiitnre.  As  the  English  ad- 
vanced to  the  character  of  a  polished  nation. 
their  literature  also  became  less  wild  and  grand 
in  its  romance  and  more  regular  in  its  outlinea, 
the  snggeetions  of  genius  being  moulded  by 
the  rules  of  taste.  'As  enriched  and  refined 
by  the  writ«r8  of  the  reign  of  Anne,  which  is 
often  called  the  Augustan  age  of  the  literature, 
the  language  was  ^most  finally  formed.  The 
fashions  and  frivolities  of  elegant  and  arti- 
ficial life  became  the  themes  of  poets  and  es- 
sayists, and  while  the  highest  re^ns  of  poetry 
and  speoolation  were  abandoned,  books  were 
no  longer  confined  to  the  learned  or  carious, 
but  were  gradually  spread  among  all  classes. 
Men  of  letters  no  w  first  became  known  in  Eng- 
land as  a  distinct  class  in  society.  To  bring 
philosophy  out  of  closets  and  Ubraries,  schools 
and  colleges,  and  to  make  it  dwell  in  dobs  and 
assemblies,  at  t«a  tables,  and  in  coffee  houses, 
was  the  task  which  Steele  proposed  to  himself. 
That  school  of  poetry  which  may  be  traced  to 
the  adoption  of  French  rules  under  Charles 
II.,  which  acquired  stability  from  the  trans- 
cendent powers  of  Dryden,  was  now  perfected 
by  Alexander  Pope  (1688-1744),  and  retained 
its  ascendancy  nearly  through  the  IBth  oen- 
tnry.  The  follies  of  his  feeble  copyists  have 
reacted  injuriously  upon  the  fame  of  the  great 
master  of  the  school.  For  half  a  century  the 
notion  previuled  that  whoever  deviated  from 
the  standard  of  Pope  was  worthy  only  to  fig- 
are  in  the  "Dunoiad;"  but  somewhat  later  it 
became  common  to  deny  to  him  poetio  genius, 
imagination,  and  versatility,  and  to  decry  hil 
wit,  epigrammatic  force,  and  faultless  num- 
bers, by  confounding  them  with  the  imitations 
of  tiiose  who  had  caught  something  of  his 
metre,  but  nothing  a£  his  spirit.  His  oorreot- 
neas  was  branded  as  the  badge  of  noima^na- 
tive  and  artificial  verse,  and  might  almost  be 
numbered  among  the  lost  arts.  Tet  Camp- 
bell and  Byron  were  zealous  to  do  him  Justice, 
and  the  latter  compared  tite  poetry  of  the 
18th  century  to  the  Parthenon,  and  that  of 
bis  own  times  to  a  Turkidi  mosque.  The 
vigor  of  conception  and  point  of  aipresncm 
which  distinguished  the  "Essay  on  Man," 
the  "Rape  of  the  Look,"  the  "Epistle  from 
Eloisa  to  Abelard,"  the  "  Satdrea,''  and  the 
"Dunciad,"  vindicate  for  them  the  bluest  rank 
in  a  pecnliar  and  admirabte  class  of  composi- 
tions. Hie  "  Iliad  "  and  "  Odyssey,"  though 
on-Homerio,  ore  valuable  additions  to  Engluh 
literature.  The  finest  contemporary  poetical 
productions  were  the  "  Letter  from  Italy,"  the 
"  Campai^"  and  the  "  Cato  "  of  Addison,  the 
octosyllabic  satires  and  poca«onal  pieces  of 
Swift,  the  "Shepherd's  Week,  in  Six  Pastorals," 
of  Gay,  the  "Hermit"  and  the  "Night  Piec« 
on  Death"  of  Pamell,  and  the  "Gentle  Shep- 
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herd  "  of  the  Scotch  poet  Allan  Eamgaj.  The 
names  of  Prior,  Tiokell,  Garth,  Blackmore, 
Ambrose  Philips,  Somerville,  and  Anne,  connt- 
esB  of  Winchelsea,  also  belong  here.  It  is  re- 
marked b7  Wordsworth  that  between  the  pob- 
Bcation  of  "Paradise  Lost"  (166T)  and  of  the 
"Se8BODs"(lTS0)  of  James  InotDBon,  with  the 
eioeption  of  the  "Windsor  Forest"  of  Pope 
and  a  passage  in  the  "  Noctnraal  Reverie  "  of 
the  coutit«88  of  Winoheljea,  not  a  single  new 
image  of  external  natare  was  produced  in  po- 
etry. "The  Seasons  "is  almost  the  only  me- 
morial which  the  age  has  left  of  poetical  HTm- 
pathy  with  nstoral  scenery.  It  was  original 
as  well  in  gtjle  as  in  snbstanoe,  for  lt«  blank 
.  Terse  has  an  easy  flow  peculiar  to  itself.  Thom- 
son's "  Oastle  of  Indolence  "  is  a  snccesaftit  imi- 
tation of  the  manner  of  Bpenser,  and  has  creat 
and  pecnliar  beauty.  The  "  Night  Thoughts  " 
of  Edward  Tonng  (died  in  1T65)  is  also  in  effec- 
tive blank  verse,  dissertation al  rather  than  sim- 
ply poetical,  in  a  snstdned  imaginative  and 
epigrammatic  style.  The  "  Grave  "  of  Robert 
Blur  and  the  hymns  of  Watts  are  serious 
and  devotional  eompontions  of  the  aama  time. 
Throogh  the  "Bastard"  of  Richard  Savage, 
the  "London"  and  "Vanity  of  Hainan  Wish- 
es "  of  Dr.  Johnson,  the  eclogues  and  odes  of 
William  Oollins,  the  "  Pleasures  of  Imagina- 
Ucm "  of  Mark  Akenside,  the  odea  and  the 
"Elegy "of  Thomas  Gray,  the  "Deserted  Vil- 
lage" and  the  "Traveller"  of  Oliver  Gold- 
smith, the  "Minstrel"  of  James  Seattle,  the 
"Botanic  Garden"  of  Erasmus  Darwin,  and 
the  "Task "of  William  Oowpor,  the  line  of 
English  poetry  was  eontinaed  eJmost  to  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century.  John- 
son nnd  Qoldsmith  both  belonged  to  the  school 
of  Pope ;  but  their  poetry  has  distinctive  char- 
acteristics, that  of  Johnson  being  marked  eepe- 
eially  by  vigor  and  strong  sense,  and  that  of 
Goldsmith  by  sweetnees  and  grace.  The  "  Ode 
on  the  Passions"  and  several  other  pieces  of 
Oollins  are  masterpieces  in  their  kind,  and 
especially  remarkable  for  the  pictorial  effects 
produced  by  the  personification  (^  abstract 
qualities.  CoUins  and  Gray  were  the  two  finest 
lyric  poets  of  the  c«itnry,  and  Gray's  "  Elegy 
written  in  a  Country  Churchyard "  and  his 
Pindaric  ode  of  "  The  Bard  "  are  exqaisite  ex- 
amplesof  finished  artandpoetical  vigor.  Cow- 
per  was  the  precursor  of  the  regBneraHon  of 
poetry,  and,  abandoning  the  stock  images  and 
metrical  wng-song  with  which  art  and  fashion 
bad  been  described,  he  produced  pictures  of 
English  life  and  scenery  marked  by  a  simplicity, 
freedom,  and  freshness  which  anticipated  the 
dawn  of  a  new  period.  Among  the  produc- 
tions of  minor  poets  of  the  IBtii  century  are 
the"Grongar  Bill"  of  John  Dyer,  the  "School- 
mistress" of  Shenstone,  the  "Collin  and  Lucy" 
of  Tictell,  the  "William  and  Margaret"  of 
Mallet,  the  Bcoteh  songs  of  Ross,  tlie  "Mary's 
Dream"  of  Ijowe,  the  "Auld  Robin  Gray" 
-of  Lady  Anne  Barnard,  the  " Tnllochgornm " 
-of  Skinner,  the  "  Tweedeide  "  of  Crawford,  the 


various  poems  of  Ferguson,  the  odea  and  tlia 
epitaph  on  his  wife  of  Mason,  the  odea  of 
Smollett,  the  "  Art  of  Preserving  Health  "  of 
Armstrong,  the  "  Onmnor  HaB  "  and  tiie  trans- 
lation of  the  "  Lusiad  "  of  Mickle,  the  "  Braes 
of  Yarrow  "  of  Hamilton,  the  elegies  of  Ham- 
mond, the  "Careless  Content"  of  Byrom,  the 
"Country  Justice"  of  Langhome,  the  "Law- 
yer's Farewell  to  his  Muse"  of  Blackstone, 
the  "Shipwreck"  of  Falconer,  tiie  "Actor" 
of  Robert  Lloyd,  the  "Rosciad"  and  other 
satires  of  Charles  Churchili,  the  brief  poems 
of  l%omas  and  Joseph  Warton,  the  "Leonidaa" 
and  "Athenais"  of  Glorer,  the  short  lyrica 
and  translations  of  Sir  William  J<Hies,  Uia 
"Chameleon"  of  Merrick,  the  paetorols  of 
John  Cnnningham,  the  "New  Bath  Guide" 
of  -Anstey,  and  the  "Triumphs  of  Temper'* 
and  otiier  works  of  Hayley.  In  the  latter 
half  of  the  18th  century  also  Maophenon  pro- 
daced  the  pieoee  which  he  ascribed  to  Qsouui, 
Chatterton  wrote  the  poems  which  he  ascribied 
to  Rowley,  and  Percy  collected  muiy  old  songa 
and  ballads  in  bia  "  Beliqneaof  En^idi  Poetry." 
— ^The  English  drama  of  the  18th  century  bore 
to  a  considerable  extent  the  impress  of  tiie 
neo-o!asstcal  school  reigning  in  France,  and 
presented  a  complete  separation  of  tragedy  and 
comedy.  The  "Cato"  of  Addison,  the  "El- 
frida  "  of  Mason,  and  tbe  "  Irene  "  of  Jobuson 
are  rather  dramatic  poema  than  plays.  The 
"Sopboniaba"  and  rour  other  tragedies  of 
Thomson  are  tbe  undramatic  attempts  of  a  de- 
scriptive poet.  More  sncoessM  tragedies  were 
the  "Revenge"  of  Young,  the  "BarbarMaa*' 
of  Brown,  the  "  Gamester  "  of  Moore,  the  "  El- 
vira" of  Mallet,  and  tbe  "DoQglas"orHome. 
In  this  period  were  produoed  the  finest  exam- 
ples of  English  comedy,  written  usually  in 
prose,  and  exhibiting  refiuement  of  sentiment 
tad  wit.  The  forenmners  of  the  comedies  of 
Goldsmith  and  Sheridan  were  the  "Conscious 
Lovers"  of  Steele,  tbe  "Snspicions  Husband" 
of  Hoadley,  the  "Jealous  Wife"  of  the  elder 
Colmon,  tbe  "Clandestine  Marriage  "  of  Col- 
mnn  and  Garriok,  the  "  W^  to  Keep  Him " 
of  Mnrpby,  the  "False  Delioapy"  of  fielly, 
and  the  "  Weet  Indian  "  of  GnmSerland.  Qold- 
smith's  "Sbe  Stoops  t«  Conquer"  has  every 
requisite  for  making  an  andience  merry.  Tbe 
"  School  for  Scandal,"  the  "  Rivals,"  and  tbe 
"  Critic  "  of  Sheridan  are  distinguished  for  epi- 
grammatic witticisms,  insigbt  into  social  weak- 
nesses, and  ingeniously  contrived  whimsical  rit- 
uatiODs;  and  the  fltBt  is  in  many  respects  sn- 
perior  to  any  other  comedy  of  modem  times. 
The  "  Lying  Valet "  and  "  Mies  iii  her  Teens  " 
of  Garrick,  the  "Belle's  Stratagem"  of  Mra. 
Cowley,  the  "Tom  Thumb"  of  Holding,  the 
"  Man  of  tbe  World  "  of  Macklin,  the  "  High 
Life  Below  Sturs"  of  Townley,  the  "Devil  to 
Pay  "  of  Coffey,  and  especially  the  score  of 
farcical  plays  of  Footo,  were  the  best  and  most 
popniar  comic  productions  of  this  epoch. — Tbe 
prose  authors  of  the  18th  century  may  nearly 
all  be  classed  as  esaayistB,  philoeophers,  histo- 
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riaaa,  divinea,  and  novellBts.  A  new  and  ez- 
eellent  field  for  essayiats  was  found  in  the 
"Tatler,"  planned  by  Kiohard  Steele.  Peri- 
odical papers  containing  news  bad  esiated  in 
England  from  the  time  of  tlie  civil  war,  bat 
this  was  the  first  periodical  designed  to  have 
litararr  merit  and  to  discms  the  features  and 
"Emaller  morals"  of  society.  It  speared 
three  times  a  week,  extended  U>  271  numbers 
ftom  April  12,  1709,  to  Jan.  3,  1711,  and  each 
namber  contained  some  lively  ^etch,  anecdote, 
or  hnmoroDB  diaonswon,  and  vaa  sold  for  a 
penny.  It  was  sncceeded  by  tbo  "  Spectator," 
■which  appeared  every  week-day  morning  in 
the  shape  of  a  dnglaleaf  from  March  1, 1711, 
to  December,  1712 ;  after  a  suspension  it  reap- 
peared three  times  a  week  in  1714,  and  ex- 
tended to  flSS  numbers.  The  "Gnardian"  was 
begun  inlTlS,  bnt  became  political,  and  ceased 
after  the  176th  number.  Steele  was  the  prin- 
cipal contributor  to  the  "  Tatler  "  and  "  Guar- 
dian," and  Addison  to  the  "Spectator,"  bat 
papers  were  also  furnished  by  Swift,  Pope, 
Berkeley,  Bndgell,  TickeU,  and  Hnghea.  The 
ewaya,  e^peciuly  those  of  Addison,  were  often 
models  of  grace,  deUcacy,  and  amenity,  end 
were  highly  inflnential  in  correcting  and  re- 
fining the  tone  of  society.  Numerous  works 
similar  in  form  and  pnipose  appeared  later  in 
the  century,  of  whicn  the  only  ones  that  have 
retained  their  place  in  literature  are  the  "  Ram- 
bler," written  almost  wholly  by  Johnson ;  the 
"  Adventurer,"  by  Hawkeswor^  Johnson,  and 
Warton;  the  "Idler,"  chiefly  by  Johnson;  the 
"World,"  by  Moore,  Horace  Walpole,  Lyttel- 
ton,  and  the  earl  of  Chesterfield ;  the  "  Gon- 
noiasenr,"  by  Oolman  and  Thornton,  which 
received  also  a  few  essays  from  Oowper ;  and 
the  "Mirror "and  the  " Lounger,"  both  puV 
lisbed  in  Scotland,  and  supported  by  a  band 
of  literary  lawyers,  among  whom  were  Mao- 
kendej  Oraig,  Onllen,  Bannatyne,  Hailes,  Aber- 
oronbie,ana  Tytler.  The  letters  of  Lady  Mary 
Wortiey  Montagu  are  models  of  an  easy  and 
elegant  epistolary  style.  The  two  chief  pbi- 
loBophical  writers  of  the  early  part  al  the 
century  wei;e  Bishop  Berkeley  and  the  earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  and  toe  "  Minnte  Philosopher  " 
of  the  former  is  the  happiest  imitation  in 
English  of  the  dialogues  of  Plato.  The  style 
of  his  other'  metaphyseal  treatises  is  sin- 
gularly animated  anA  imaginative.  In  bis 
"Theory  of  Yiaou"  he  advanced  novel  and 
Ingenious  views  on  option  which  are  now 
nuiversally  adopted.  His  doctrine  of  ideal- 
ism, the  object  of  which  was  to  prove  that 
nothing  eiists  but  God  and  ideas  in  the 
mind,  marked  an  ora  in  English  philosophy. 
The  "Characteristics"  of  the  earl  of  Shsites- 
bnryj  once  greatiy  admired  for  tiietr  moral  and. 
religions  sentiments,  and  their  elegant  though 
affected  diction,  are  now  little  read.  He  sug- 
gested the  theory  of  a  "moral  sense,"  which 
was  adopted  and  illastrat«d  by  subsequent 
Scottish  philosophers.  The  levity  with  which  he 
sometimes  alladed  to  Cbristun  doctrines  great- 


ly impiiired  his  influence.  A  similar  levity  is 
even  more  apparent  in  the  letters  of  Lord  Bo- 
lin^broke,  who  was  long  considered  a  master  of 
written  eloquence.  Anotableworkofthlsperiod 
was  Warbniton's  "Divine  Legation  of  Moses" 
(178B-'41),  which,  though  written  to  support  an 
absurd  theory,  is  a  monument  of  eradition,  and 
contains  passages  of  great  eloquence.  The  cur- 
rent philosophy  of  the  18th  century  was  strong- 
ly affected  by  skeptical  t«Qdenciea,  whose  influ- 
ence pervaded  the  literature  of  England  as  of 
nearly  every  European  conatry.  Bishop  But- 
ler, in  the  preface  of  his  "Analogy,"  declared 
that  many  persons  then  took  it  for  granted  that 
Christianity  was  no  longer  a  subject  of  inquiry, 
but  had  at  length  been  discovered  to  be  ficti- 
tious. This  spirit  of  skepticism  especially  per- 
vaded the  department  of  oistorical  oomposition, 
which  at  this  time  received  a  great  mipulse. 
Unfriendlineas  toward  Christianity  is  the  chief 
fault  of  "  The  DeoUne  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire,"  by  Edward  Gibbon  C178T-'94),  one 
of  the  greatest  historioal  works  in  the  English 
langaBge,drawnfroma  wide  variety  of  soorcea, 
and  written  at  once  with  erudition  and  genius. 
The  history  of  England  by  David  Hume,  and 
of  Scotland  and  of  the  reign  of  CLaries  V.  by 
William  Robertson,  have  retained  their  reputa> 
tion  for  ease  and  eleganoe,  though  later  re- 
searches have  shown  their  neglect  of  accuracy. 
Lees  important  historical  and  biogrtKibiMl 
writers  were  Echard,  Strype,  Smollett,  Tytier, 
Ferguson,  Middleton,  Watson,  Lyttelton,  Rus- 
sell, and  Jortin.  The  principal  philosophical 
and  critical  works  after  those  of  Berkeley  and 
Bhaftesbury  were  Hntcheson's  "  Inquiry  into 
Beauty  and  Virtue"  and  "System  of  Moral 
Philoeophy,"  Hume's  "Essays"  and  "Treatise 
on  Human  Nature,"  Adam  Smith's  "Theory 
of  Moral  Sentiments,"  Reid's  "  Inquiry  into  the 
Hnman  Mind  "  and  "  Bssays  on  the  Intellec- 
tual Powers,"  Beattie's  "Dissertations,  Moral 
and  Critical,"  Hartley's  "  Observations  on  Man. 
his  Frame,  his  Duty,  and  his  Ei]>ectations," 
Price's  "Review  of  the  Principal  Questions  and 
Difficulties  in  Morals,"  Ferguson's  "History  of  . 
Civil  Society"  and  "Institutes  of  Moral  Phi- 
losophy," Tucker's  "  Light  of  Nature  Pursued," 
Priestiey's  "Matter  and  Spirit,"  Lord  Eames'a 
"Essays  on  the  Principles  of  Morality  and  Nat- 
ural Relidon"  and  "Elements  of  Criticism," 
HngbBlair's"Ehetorical  Lectures,"  and  George 
CJimpbell's  "Philosophy  of  Rhetoric"  The 
critical  and  controversial  writings  of  Bentie^ 
and  Atterbury  belong  to  the  early  part  of  this 
period.  The  theological  writers  of  greatest  in- 
fluenoe  were  Clarke,  Lowth,  Hoadley,  Leslie, 
Whiston,  Doddridge,  Batler,  Waiborton,  Wes- 
ley, Lardner,  Farmer,  and  Leland.  Johnson, 
Goldsmith,  and  Burke  surpassed  all  others  as 
miscellaneous  writers,  and  probably  Johnson 
exerted  by  his  oonversatlon  and  his  pen  a  greater 
influence  upon  the  literature  and  tone  of  thought 
of  his  age  than  any  other  individual.  His  wit 
and  leaning  first  stemmed  the  tide  of  infidelity, 
and  torned  the  literary  current  in  favor  of  re- 
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vested  religion.  li  was  said  by  Barke  that  he 
appears  fiir  greater  in  Boswell's  pages  than  in 
bis  own,  and  the  reason  is  that  he  conversed 
with  admirable  simplicity  and  pli^nness,  but  in 
his  writings  adopted  an  elaborately  vicions  and 
ponderous  style. — In  the  16th  centary  the  nov- 
el assumed  nearlythetbrm  and  charaoter  which 
have  since  made  it  a  leading  department  of  lit- 
erature. The  "Arcadia"  of  Sir  Phiiip  Sidney 
had  been  followed  by  a  largo  nnmber  of  chiv- 
alrously heroic  and  court1;r  pastoral  romances, 
many  of  tbem  translations  and  adaptations,  as 
■  Johnson's  once  famous  "Seven  Champions  of 
Christendom,"  and  in  the  17th  centnry  the 
"Man  in  the  Moon"  of  Francis  Goodwin, 
After  the  restoration  the  most  nopnlar  novels 
of  the  continent  were  translatea,  but  of  Eng- 
hsh  original  fictions,  the  "Partheniasa"  of 
Lord  Orrery  and  the  tales  of  Mrs.  Bebn  and 
Mrs.  Hanley  ore  all  that  are  now  remembered 
even  bj  the  antiquary.  Daniel  Defoe  (1681- 
1731)  first  gave  to  English  fiction  a  simple,  di- 
rect, matter-of-fact,  and  hnman  interest,  and 
the  verisirailitnde  of  "Robinson  Crnsoe"has 
never  been  excelled.  The  "Tale  of  a  Tub" 
and  "  Gulliver's  Travels  "  by  Swift,  the  "  His- 
tory of  John  Bnll"  by  Arbnthnot,  and  his  "Me- 
moirs of  the  Extraordinary  Life,  Works,  and 
Discoveries  of  Martinns  Scriblems,"  are  satires 
in  the  form  of  fictitious  narratives.  The  wri- 
tings of  Swift  are  admirable  for  their  vigor 
and  faamor.  Under  his  snccesaors  the  novel 
became  more  coraplex  and  artistic,  embraced 
greater  varieties  of  character  and  diversities  of 
treatment,  and  pictured  the  artificial  refine- 
ments and  distinctions  of  society,  the  contrasts 
of  temper  and  manners,  and  the  complicated 
and  conflicting  relations  of  life.  The  "Joseph 
Andrews,"  "Tom  Jones,"  and  "Amelia"  of 
Fielding,  and  the  "Pamela,"  "OlBrissa  Har- 
lowe,"  and  "Sir  Charles  Grandison  "  of  Rich- 
ardson, were  published  near  the  middle  of  the 
centnry.  Fielding  claimed  for  his  great  work, 
"Tom  Jones,"  the  dignity  of  a  comic  epopee. 
Its  plot,  which  inrolves  wonderfiilly  diver- 
^fied  characters  and  adventures,  is  contrived 
with  almost  perfect  art,  and  it  portrays  the 
especial  features  of  real  life  in  England,  with 
keenness,  coarseness,  as  easy  humor,  and 
a  bnojant  affluence  of  praotioal  knowledge. 
Richardson  is  one  of  the  most  powerfal,  tra- 
gic, and  tedious  of  novelists,  and  his  vojnmi- 


antl  Fielding  were  embodiments  respectively 
of  the  idealistic  and  the  realistic  tendency,  and 
each  entertained  great  contempt  for  the  wri- 
tings of  the  other.  The  "Peregrine  Pickle," 
"Humphrey  Olinker,"  and  other  novels  of 
Smollett  ore  distinguished  for  coarse,  comic  in- 
cidents and  brood  humor;  and  the  "  Tristram 
Shandy"  and  "Sentimental  Journey"  of  Sterne 
contain  masterly  touches  of  character,  passages 
ind  episodes  sparkling  with  wit  and  fancy,  and 


pecially  to  refine  the  public  taste  and  the  style 
of  novels :  the  "  Rasselas"  of  Johnson,  a  philo- 
sophical essay  in  the  garb  of  an  oriental  tale, 
the  "  ¥iear  of  Wakefield  "  of  Ooldsmich,  a  pic- 
ture of  English  rural  life  remarkable  for  kind- 
liness and  taate,  and  the  "  Castle  of  Otranto  " 
of  Horace  Walpole,  a  striking  Gothic  and  chiv- 
alrio  romance.  In  1771  Mackenzie  produced 
"  The  Han  of  Feeling,"  and  a  few  years  lat«r 
appeared  Miss  Bumey's  "Evelina,"  a  picture 
of  life  and  manners,  which  showed  tbM;  both 
the  vulgar  and  the  fashionable  life  of  L<Hidon 
might  be  delineated  with  lively  skill,  and  with  ' 
broad  comic  humor,  without  a  line  to  offend 
a  delicate  taste.  This  and  her  second  novd, 
"  Cecilia,"  are  especially  esteemed  for  their 
characterizations.— With  the  French  rev(rfu- 
tton  begins  a  new  period  in  English  literature. 
Again,  as  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  great  civil 
and  religious  changes  were  agitated ;  old  habits 
and  feelings  were  to  be  set  aside,  old  manners 
to  pass  into  obUvion;  and  out  of  the  ruins  of 
venerable  institutions  political  theorists  were 
seeking  to  rear  the  structure  of  a  new  social 
order.  Amid  bloodshed  and  confoaion,  in  the 
conflict  between  traditions  and  hopes,  mea 
were  forced  to  speculate  on  the  very  elements 
of  hnman  nature  and  destiny.  The  commotim 
of  the  tunes  marked  a  change  of  scene  in  tbe 
drama  of  European  civilization,  and  though  it 
did  not  shake  the  constitution  of  England,  it 
stirred  the  mind  of  the  conntry  in  every  de- 
partment, and  led  to  deeper  moods  of  tbonght 
and  to  larger  sympathies.  Tbe  revival  of 
poetrf  had  already  been  prepared  by  Cowper. 
A  greater  influence,  probably,  was  exerted 
by  Robert  Bnms  (17G9-'9fiX  whose  "Tom  o' 
Sh'anter,"  "Hallowe'en,"  "Cotter's  Saturday 
Night,"  and  numerous  songs,  were  indigenona 
to  the  soil  of  Scotland,  and  displayed  a  fresh- 
Dees  of  humor,  pathos,  force,  ano  beanty  which 
made  them  esteemed  alike  by  peasants  and 
scholars,  and  a  union  of  the  morally  soblime 
with  the  extrinsically  hnmble.  Yet  his  influ- 
ence did  not  extend  at  once  to  England,  where 
Cowper  was  still  rivalled  in  popularity  by  Dar- 
win and  Hayley.  Connected  with  these  was 
the  Delia  Cruscan  school  of  affected  rhymeeteni, 

E  eminent  among  whom  were  Anna  Seward, 
rs.  Thrale,  Mrs.  Robinson;  Greathead,  Merry, 
Weston,  and  Parsons,  who  were  ridicaled  by 
Gifford  in  his  "  Baviad  "  and  "  Mnviad."  Mat- 
thew  Gregory  Lewis  was  the  originator  of  a 
romantic  school,  both  of  poetry  and  prose  Ac- 
tion, abounding  in  diable<ne  and  all  manner  of 
extramundane  machinery.  His  verses  were 
reflected  in  some  of  the  most  powerfal  con- 
temporary prose,  and  exerted  an  influence  on 
the  eariy  productions  of  Soolt,  South ey,  and 
Coleridge,  but  were  demolished  by  the  "Ro- 
vers" of  Canning  andFrere,  who  also  ridionled 
Darwin's  "Lovesof  the  Plants"  byaburleeque 
entitled  "The  Lovesof  the  Trianf^es."  William 
Wordsworth  (I77O-1850),  esteemed  by  many 
the  greatest  poet  of  his  centpry,  devoted  his 
life  to  poetry.    It  was  tbe  solemn  bumneas  o^ 
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bis  being,  the  object  of  all  bis  thon^ht,  obser- 
vstioD,  reading,  and  eiperieooe.  Bia  aim  wbb 
to  renovate  and  refreab  literature  hy  bringing 
back  poetrj  to  truth  and  nature;  uid  be  be- 
gan by  composing  l^rioal  ballads  on  the  bnm- 
blest  Bobjects  in  language  such  as  was  "realty 
used  by  men."  Beadera,  long  familiar  with 
poemson  learned  themes  ormarked  by  polished 
sentimentalities,  marvelled  at  his  bald  topics 
sad  coUoqnial  platitudes.  Tet  hie  simplicity 
of  feeling,  truthfulness  of  delineation,  compre- 
hensive spirit  of  humanity,  and  union  of  deep 
and  subtle  thongbt  with  sensibility,  attracted 
b^  degrees  a  circle  of  enthusiastic  admirers. 
Ibe  works  of  no  other  poet  have  been  so  ex- 
clusively the  product  of  personal  experience 
and  retrospeotion.  In  striking  contrast  with 
Wordswortu  was  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge, 
whose  finest  pieces,  as  "ChriBtabel"  and  "The 
Ancient  Manner,"  were  produced  early  in  life, 
and  are  unsurpassed  as  strong,  wild,  and  mnsi- 
cnl  sallies  of  pure  imagination.  The  faultless 
rhythm  of  "  Ohristabel,"  accentual  instead  of 
syllabic,  was  the  acknowledged  model  of  Scott's 
*'  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel."  As  a  philosopher 
and  critic  be  has  inspired  many  followers  to 
rise  to  higher  standpoints  than  those  of  Locke, 
Paley,  and  Lord  Eames,  Robert  Southey  when 
a  schoolboy  conceived  the  design  of  exhibiting 
in  narrative  poems  the  grandest  forms  of  my- 
thoWy  that  ever  obtained  among  men,  and  his 
"Thalaba"  and  "Ourse  of  Kebania,"  founded 
on  Arab  and  Hindoo  legends,  were  the  partial 
falfilmenta  of  his  plan,  and  display  through  a 
charming  diction  extennve  learning  and  bril- 
liant imagination.  The  irregular,  nnrhyming 
verse  of  "  Thalaba  "  he  described  as  the  "  Ara- 
besque omamentof  on  Arabian  tale."  Sonthey 
was  the  most  diligent  of  literary  men,  and  in 
almost  every  department  of  prose  and  poetry 
has  left  monuments  of  his  talent  and  erndition. 
A  new  tendency  appeared  in  the  poems  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  who  combined  the  refinements 
of  modem  poetry  with  the  spirit  and  materials 
of  border  minstrelsy  and  of  the  early  metrioal 
romances.  He  adopted  in  his  principal  po- 
ems the  ootosyllabio  measure,  which  had  been 
generally  need  by  the  old  romancers.  From 
1800  to  1812,  when  the  first  cantos  of  "  Obilde 
Harold  "  appeared,  Scott  was  the  most  popular 
British  poet ;  but  he  retreated  to  prose  fiction 
as  the  .genios  of  Byron  began  to  display  its 
strength.  John  Wilson,  after  producing  a  few 
poems  marked  especially  by  delicacy  of  senti- 
ment and  vigor  of  description,  applied  himself 
chiefly  to  prose  literature,  criticism,  and  phi- 
losophy. The  oalebrity  of  Lord  Byron  was  un- 
rivalled during  his  brief  and  impetuous  career; 
and  perhaps  no  other  man,  dying  at  ST,  ever 
wrote  so  much  that  was  remarkable  for  intel- 
lectool  power  and  inten^ty  of  passion.  A  new 
phase  of  the  poetic  mind  appeared  in  John 
Keats,  who  gave  great  promise  before  his  early 
death  not  only  by  his  profiision  of  beautifU 
and  grand  conceptions,  but  also  by  the  progress 
,  which  he  rapidly  made  in  bringing  his  geoins 


under  the  control  of  Judgment.  He  had  an  in- 
stinct for  choice  words,  which  were  in  them- 
selves pictures  or  ideas,  and  he  gave  an  exam- 
ple of  refined  eensnousness  which  has  affected 
especially  the  forms  of  poetical  expression. 
He  was  an  early  admirer  of  the  poetry  of  Leigh 
Hunt,  whose  manner  was  derived  from  Italian 
models,  and  his  in^uence  appears  strongly  in 
the  productions  of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,  often 
mostethereaiinimagery andlonguage.  Though 
the  conceptions  of  Shtdley  were  derived  from 
imaginative  philosophy  and  from  speculations 
on  elemental  nature,  rather  than  from  human, 
iiature  and  real  life,  yet  he  vos  instinct  with 
a  love  and  intellectual  sense  of  ideal  beauty, 
which  appear  in  single  thoughts  and  images  in 
his  larger  productions,  and  e^oially  in  some 
of  his  lesser  poems,  as  "The  Senative Plant," 
"  The  Skylark,"  "The  Clond^'  and  the  "  Hymn 
to  IntellectniJ  Beauty."  Hia  "Prometheus 
TJnbonnd  "  is  worthy  of  .£schylus.  Thomas 
Hoore,  a  writer  of  beantifbl  songs  and  of  light 
and  el^cant  satires,  displayed  his  bif^hest  poiv- 
ers  in  the  four  orientiu  tales  of  which  "Lolla 
Kookh "  is  composed,  remarkable  for  their 
splendor  of  diction  and  copiousness  of  imagery. 
George  Crabbe  produced  strong  impressions  by 
elaborately  chronicling  a  series  of  minute  cir- 
cumstances, and  in  brief  passages,  as  in  "Sir 
Eustace  Grey,"  rises  to  a  line  ima^ative  en- 
ergy. Samuel  Rogers  (I7GS-1S65),  the  con- 
temporary of  a  long  series  of  poets,  followed  no 
one  of  the  new  tendencies,  but  attained  high 
artistic  excellence  in  the  heroic  conplet,  with 
a  nicety  of  taste  and  grace  of  sentiment  wortliy 
of  Pope  and  Qoldsmi&.  Thomas  Oampbellhad 
ahtgher  genius  with  an  equal  culture;  andinliie 
lyrical  pieces  he  gave  to  romantic  conceptions 
a  classical  elaboration  and  finiah  which  was 
hardly  att«mpted  by  hia  contemporaries.  His 
"Pleasures  of  Hope"  will  always  rank  as  an 
English  cloasio.  Charles  Lamb,  a  pecubar  and 
tiappily  wayward  genius,  wrote  almost  nothing 
that  is  not  exquisite,  and  his  few  poems,  like 
his  essays,  reveal  an  ori^nal  wit  and  genial 
character,  moulded  by  sympathetic  study  of  the 
old  French  writers.  His  reputation  rests  chief- 
ly on  bis  "  Essays  of  Elia,"  the  finest  of  their 
kind  In  literature.  The  poems  of  Thomas 
Hood,  whether  serious  or  comic,  are  pregnant 
with  matter  for  thought.  Though  a  singularly 
clever  rhyming  punster  and  Jester,  bis  main 
strength  appears  in  simple  pathetic  lyrics  like 
"  The  Song  of  the  Shirt "  and  "  The  Bridge  of 
Sighs;"  and  even  through  many  of  his  comio 
pieoes,  as  "  The  Lsst  Man,"  "Miss  Eilmanse^ 
with  her  Golden  Leg,"  and  others,  runs  a  deep 
vein  of  earnest  pathos  and  tra^o  power.  The 
Scotch  poet  James  Hogg  (the  Ettrick  Shep- 
herd), with  a  rare  imagination,  sometimes  ex- 
celled marvellously  in  describing  things  that 
transcend  nature's  laws ;  and  bis  story  of  "  Eil- 
meny,"  a  child  stolen  by  the  fairies  and  con- 
veyed to  fairy  land,  is  a  most  ohorming  ex- 
ample of  pure  poetry.  The  best  compositions 
of  Allan  ODnningham  ore  baUods  and  songs  of 
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a  notioDsl  character,  as  "  Tha  Mermaid  of  Gal- 
lonaj,"  "  She's  gaoe  to  dwall  in  Heayen,"  and 
"My  Nannie,  O."  William  Motherwell  waa 
snccessfal  both  in  martial  pieces,  as  "  The 
Sword  Chant  of  Thorstoin  Randi "  and  "  The 
Battle  Flog  of  Signrd,"  and  in  plaintive  strains. 
aa  the  hallad  of  "Jeanie  Morrison,"  Man;  of 
the  poems  of  Walter  Savage  Landor  are  at- 
tempta  to  reproduce  the  genins  of  aocient 
Greek  poetry,  and  though  thej  have  fine  and 
highly  iotellectnal  paesages,  thej  seem  foreign 
to  England  and  not  akin  to  modern  times. 
His  "Gebir"and  "Count  Julian,"  however, 
oontdn  passages  excelled  by  no  other  poeb. 
Ho  has  a  sorer  reputation  for  his  remarkable 
prose  works,  the  chief  of  which  is  a  series  of 
"Imaginary  Conversations,"  than  which  no 
better  English  prose  has  ever  been  written. 
Among  the  minor  poets  of  this  period  are 
Henry  Eirke  White,  Grahame,  Bowles,  Bloom- 
field,  Hamilton,  Lloyd,  Lovoll,  Djer,  Gary, 
Wolfe,  who  deserves  special  mention  for  his 
short  poem  on  the  "  Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore," 
Montgomery,  Hartley  Coleridge,  Heber,  Keble, 
Milman,  Croly,  Moir,  James  and  Horace  Smith, 
I-  Pollok,  Procter,  Elliott,  Clare,  Barton,  Ster- 
ling, Bailej,  Bayley,  Hoxon,  Ilervey,  Milnes, 
Swain,  Mackay,  Aird,  Bowring,  Praed,  Ten- 
□ant,  Herbert,  Monltrio,  Maginn,  Acster,  Bar- 
ham,  the  anthor  of  the  "  Ingoldsby  Legends," 
Trench,  A.  A.  Watt^  Aytonn,  Topper,  Thomas 
Davis,  Mahoaey,  Aliingham,  Bamef^  Bobert 
Bnlwer  Lytton  (Owen  Meredith),  Heraad, 
Matthew  and  Edwin  Arnold,  W.  0.  Bennett, 
Alexander  Smith,  Sydney  Dobell,  Patmore, 
Be  Vere,  Home,  Faber,  Buchanan,  Swinhnme, 
D.  G.  Bossetti,  and  Gerald  Massey.  The  most 
popular  English  poetess  in  the  Srst  quarter  of 
this  century  was  Mrs.  Hemans,  among  whose 
Dnmerons  productions  are  some  that  are  me- 
lodious in  expression  and  touching  in  senti- 
ment. The  most  eminent  English  poetess  of 
the  age,  or  indeed  of  any  age,  was  Elizabeth 
Barrett  Browning,  who  died  in  1881.  Her 
longest  work,  "Aurora  Leigh,"  is  a  narrative 
poem,  or  rather  a  versiiled  novel,  whose  char- 
acters and  incidenta  illustrate  modern  English 
life  and  manners.  A  series  of  love  poems 
called^ "Sonnets  frwn  the  Portuguese"  convey 
perhaps  the  best  impression  of  her  graceful, 
tender,  and  yet  poweriiil  genins.  The  drama- 
tist Joanna  Baillie  wrote  hJbo  ballads  and  met- 
rical legends.  Caroline  Bowles  (Mrs.  Boathey) 
displayed  in  many  of  her  alight  pieces  remark- 
able elevation  and  simplicity  of  feeling.  Mary 
Howitt  excels  in  ballad  poetry,  and  in  writings 
marked  by  innocent  mirth  and  playful  fancy, 
designed  for  the  young.  In  contrast  with  her 
easy  simplicity  are  the  elaborate  and  impas- 
sioned poems  of  Mrs.  Norton,  who  has  been 
called  the  Byron  of  modern  poetesses.  L.  E. 
Landon  checked  the  difibseoess  and  efflorescent 
excess  of  her  early  productions,  which  are  dis- 
tingnished  at  once  for  vivacity  and  melancholy, 
and  gave  concentration  of  tiiought  and  style 
to  the  verses  written  not  long  before  her  mys- 


terious deaCb.  Her  "Ethel  drarehiU"  gives 
her  a  place  also  among  novelists.  Other  poet- 
esses of  the  time  are  Mrs.  Blackwood,  Lady 

Flora  Hastings,  Harriet  Drury,  Camilla  Toul- 
min  (Mrs.  Crosland),  Mrs,  Ogilvy,  Frances 
Brown,  Christina  Bossetti,  Jean  Ingelow,  Mrs. 
Mulock-Craik,  and  Eliza  Cook,  Miss  Adelaide 
Procter,  who  died  in  1864,  wrote  many  ]^o 
poem's  of  singular  beauty  and  reflnemenL  Of 
living  poets,  Tennyson,  Browning,  and  Morris 
are  the  most  eminent, — The  most  snoceaaful 
dramatic  pieces  of  this  epoch  have  been  those 
of  Joanna  Baillie,  remarkable  for  their  unity 
of  idea  and  intellectual  completeness,  the  "  Ber- 


'  Richelieo  "  of  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton,  the 
"  Mian  "  and  "  Rienzi "  of  Miss  Mitford,  the 
"Ion"  of  Talfonrd,  the  "Fazio"  of  Milman, 
the  comedies  of  the  younger  Oolman,  the  playa 
of  Mrs,  Inchbald,  the  "Boad  to  Ruin"  of 
Thomas  Holcroft,  the  "Honeymoon"  of  John 
Tobin,  and  various  plays  of  O'Keefe,  Reynolds, 
Morton,  Poole,  Planchfi,  Mareton,  Jerrold, 
Buokstone,  Brooks,  Tom  Taylor,  Bouoicault, 
Gilbert,  Holliday,  Robertson,  and  H,  J,  Byron. 
The  "Remorse"  of  Coleridge,  the  "Bride's 
Tragedy  "  of  Beddoes,  the  "  Tragedy  of  Gali- 
leo" of  Samuel  Brown,  the  "Athelwold"  of 
William  Smith,  the  "Philip  van  Artevelde" 
of  Henry  Taylor,  the  "Legend  of  Florence" 
of  Leigh  ITunt,  and  the  "  Strafford,"  "  Blot  in 
the  'Scutcheon,"  &c.,  of  Robert  Brownbg,  are 
rather  dramatic  poems  than  acting  playa, — The 
novel  begins  wita  this  centnry  to  take  a  fore- 
most place.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  16th 
century  the  circulating  libraries  abounded  with 
the  worthless  productions  of  the  so-called  Mi- 
nerva press.  The  works  of  Charlotte  Smith 
mark  the  beginning  of  the  transitioij  from  the 
aentimental  to  the  true  in  popular  lictions.  A 
new  energy  and  dignity  was  given  to  them  bj 
the  political  tales  of  Holcroft  and  Godwin,  and 
especially  by  Godwin's  "  Caleb  Williams ;"  and 
the  romantic  fictions  of  Mrs.  Radcliffe,  the  novels 
of  the  sisters  Porter,  of  Dr.  John  Moiwe,  of  Mn, 
Inchbald,  and  the  "  Monk  "  of  Matthew  Gregory 
Lewis,  were  at  least  improvements  on  frippery 
love  plots.  The  Arabian  tale  of  "  Vathek,''  by 
William  Beckford,  was  greatly  admired  for  its 
imaginative  power  and  Titerarr  finish,  and  tha 
"Canterbury  Tales"  of  Sophia  and -Harriet 
Lee  are  remarkable  among  English  fictions  for 
tenderness  and  feeling.  The  delineations  of 
character  and  society  by  Miss  Edge  worth,  Mrs. 
Opie,  and  Miss  Austen  preceded  the  works  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  whose  example  has  pven  to 
the  novel  nearly  the  some  importance  in  con- 
temporary literature  which  the  drama  had  in 
the  Elizabethan  era.  His  prodigious  &miliari- 
ty  with  Scotch  characters,  aneodotea,  tradi- 
tions, and  superstitions,  the  delight  which  he 
took  in  displays  of  sense,  humor,  or  sentiment, 
in  every  strong  and  original  symptom  of  char- 
acter, prove  how  broad  a  foundation  bis  fic- 
tdoDS  hod  in  actual  life.    The  popularity  of  the  - 
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aovel  in  the  earlier  part  of  our  aentnry  was 
shown  by  the  appearance  of  a  crowd  of  writers 
of  fiction,  among  whose  works  m&j  be  nien- 
tioned  the  "Sefi'-Oontroi"  and  "DiscipJine" 
of  Mn.  Bnmton,  the  "  CottagerH  of  Glen- 
bumie"  of  Elizabeth  Hamiiton,  the  "  llnnga- 
rian  Brothers  "  of  Anna  Maria  Porter,  the  once 
lughl;  popolar  "  ThaddeuB  of  Warsaw  "  aod 
"Scottish  Chiefs"  of  her  asler  Jane  Porter, 
the  "  Cffilebs  in  Search  of  a  Wife  "  of  Hannah 
More,  the  "  Wild  Irish  Giri "  and  the  other 
national  tales  of  Lady  Morgan,  the  "  Albi- 
genses,"  the  "Fatal  Revenge,"  and  otlter  ro- 
mantic fictions  of  Maturin,  the  "  Frankenstein  " 
and  "  Last  Man  "  of  Mrs.  Shelley,  the  "  Mar- 
riage," "  Inheritance,"  and  "  Destiny  "  of  Miss 
Ferrier,  the  "Annals  of  the  Parish"  and  "  Ayr- 
shire Legatees  "  of  John  Oalt,  the  "  Salathiel " 
of  Oeorge  Oroly,  the  "  Anastadns"  of  Hope, 
the  "Valerius"  and  "Reginald  Dalton"  of 
Lockhart,  the  Scottish  u!es  of  Professor  WU- 
son,  the  eastern  romances  of  Morier  and  Fraser, 
the  "  Sayings  and  Doings  "  and  other  novels  of 
fashion  of  Theodore  Hook,  like  "  Oyril  Thorn- 
ton "  of  Thomas  Hamilton,  the  Irish  stories  of 
Banim,  CrofCon  Oroker,  Griffin,  Carleton,  and 
Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall,  the  sea  stories  of  Capts.  Marryat 
and  Ohamier,  the  "Tom  Oringle's  Log"  and 
"  Cruise  of  the  Midge  "  of  Michael  Boott,  the 
"  De  Vere  "  of  Ward,  contwning  a  portraiture 
of  Canning,  the  "  Headlong  Hdl "  and  other 
hnmorous  novels  of  Peacock,  the  "  Brambletye 
House  "and  "Moneyed  Man"  of  Horace  Smith, 
the"Onr  Vi]h«e"of  MissMitford,  the  "Vic- 
tims of  Society  "  and  other  tales  of  Lady  BlesB- 
ington,  the  fashionable  novels  of  Mrs.  Gore,  the 
mosioal  novels  of  Miss  Sheppard,  the  "  Deer- 
brook,"  the  "Hour  and  the  Man,"  and  the  po- 
litico-economical tales  of  Misa  Hartineao,  the 
mnltitudinons  novels  of  6.  P.  R.  James,  and 
themiseellaneoasQoveiaof  Ainswortb,  Hannay, 
Borrow,  Warren,  Lever,  and  Lover,  of  Mrs, 
Trotlope,  Mrs.  Bray,  Mrs.  Gaskell,  Mrs.  Marsh, 
Miss  Sinclair,  Mrs,  Mulock-Craik,  - Jolia  Kav- 
ansgh,  and  Lady  Bulwer.  Since  the  death  of 
Scott  the  most  eminent  and  popolar  of  English 
novelists  have  been  Bolwer,  Dickens,  Thack- 
eray, Disraeli,  Charlotte  Bronte,  and  "  George 
Eliot"  (Mrs.  Lewes).  '  Of  these,  Disraeli  and 
Mrs.  I>ewes  are  stili  living.  Other  living  nov- 
elists of  note  are  Anthony  Trollope,  Wilkie 
Collins,  Charles  Reade,  Charles  Eiugsley, 
Thomas  Hughes,  George  Macdonaid,  Jnstin 
McCarthy,  B.  L.  Farjeon,  Williain  Black,  J.  8. 
Le  Fann,  Mortimer  Collins,  Edmund  Yates, 
Charles  Gibbon,  Mrs.  Florence  Marryat  Chnrch, 
Mrs.  Olipbant,  the  baroness  Tautphcens,  Miss 
Thackeray,  Miss  Yonge,  Misa  Braddon,  Miss 
Amelia  Edwards,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Charles,  Miss 
De  La  Ramfi  (Onida),  and  Miss  Rhoda  Brougb- 
ton.— Within  this  period  Mitford,  Gillies,  Tliirl- 
wall,  and  Grote  have  produced  elaborate  gen- 
eral histories  of  Greece,  Finlay  has  written  on 
the  later  and  Byzantine  period  of  the  Greeks, 
and  St.  John  on  the  manners  and  cnstoms  of 
ancient  Greece ;  Sharon  Tomer,  Godwin,  Liu- 


Krd,  Falgrave,  Mackintosh,  Charles  Knight, 
rd  Mahon,  Misa  Strickland,  and  Harriet 
Martinoan  have  produced  works  on  different 
periods  of  English  history,  and  Hallam  on  the 
constitutional  history  of  England,  and  on  the 
history  of  Europe  during  the  middle  ages ;  and 
various  histories  have  been  written  by  Southey, 
Tytler,  Coxe,  Chalmers,  Roscoe,  Pinkerton, 
Dnnlop,  Mill,  Mills,  Napier,  Mihnan,  Crowe, 
Elphinstene,  and  Arnold.  Oarlylo's  "  French 
Revolution,"  "Oliver  Cromwell,"  and  "Fred- 
erick the  Great "  are  distinguished  for  research 
and  vigor  of  character  pwnting,  Alison's  "His- 
tory of  Europe  from  1789  to  1852  "  gives  the 
English  tory  view  of  events  with  fuhiess  and 
vigor.  Maeaulay'a  "  History  of  England  firom 
the  Acecasion  of  James  II."  was  early  in  terrnpt- 
ed  by  its  author's  death,  but  holds  a  very  high 
place  in  historical  literature  by  its  brilliant 
style,  vast  research,  and  liberal  tone.  Ruckle's 
"History  of  Civilization,"  another  brilliant 
work,  was  also  left  incomplete  by  the  prema- 
ture death  of  its  author;  it  made  a  strong  im- 
pression by  its  novel  and  ingenious  theories 
and  heterodox  views,  Merivale's  "  History  of 
the  Romans"  is  a  work  of  great  learning,  and 
fills  satisfactorily  the  gap  between  Arnold  and 
Gibbon.  Fronde's  "  History  of  England  from 
the  Fall  of  Wolsey  to  the  Defeat  of  the  Spanish 
Armad^"  is  a  work  of  original  research  and 
oooasionally  eloqnent  style,  and  throws  much 
new  light  on  the  character  of  Henry  THL  and 
Elizabeth  and  of  Maiy  qneen  of  Scots.  Glad- 
stone's "  Studies  on  Homer  and  the  Homerio 
Age"  and  "Jnventns  Mundi"  are  able  and 
scholarly,  and  have  at  onoe  a  historical,  criti- 
cal, political,  and  reli^ous  character.  Raw* 
linson's  "Herodotus"  and  "Ancient  Monar- 
chies" are  of  high  valne.  Usefol  manuals  of 
history  have  been  written  by  Rawlinson,  Lid- 
doll,  and  William  and  Philip  Smith.  E.  A. 
Freeman's  "  History  of  the  Norman  Conquest " 
and  "  Essays  "  on  various  points  of  history  are 
original  and  suggestive.  The  recent  era  excels 
in  narratives  of  travel,  of  which  the  most 

Erominent  are  those  of  Hnngo  Park,  Den- 
am,  Clapperton,  Lander,  Campbell,  Burckv  , 
hardt,  Bekoni,  Alexander,  Buckmgham,  Por- 
ter, Clarke,  Mure,  Forsyth,  Eustace,  Hobhouse, 
Holland,  Dodwell,  Gell,  Beckford,  Ross,  Parry, 
Franklin.  Boochey,  Scoreaby,  Basil  Hall,  Inglia, 
I-ayard,  Fellows,  St.  John,  Fraser,  Burnes,  Bar- 
row, Harris,  Head,  Burton,  Kinglake,  Warbur- 
ton,  Stanley,  Atkinson,  Oliphant.  Trollope, 
Dilke,  Dixon,  Sola,  Wallace,  Baker,  Speke, 
Reade,  Palgrave,  Cooper,  Williamson,  Alcock, 
and  Livingstone.  In  scientific  works  the  pres- 
ent century  has  been  especially  rich.  The 
chief  writers  in  its  earlier  half  were  Herschel, 
Brewster,  Buckland,  Davy,  Whewell,  Nichol, 
Prichard,  John  Pye  Smith,  and  Hugh  Miller. 
Among  the  most  prominent  of  later  days  are 
Owen,  Murchiaon,  Lyoll,  Faraday,  W.  B.  Car- 
penter, Huxley,  Darwin,  Mivart,  Tyndall,  Bas- 
tian,  Gosse,  Lnbbock,  Tylor,  McLennan,  Lock- 
yer,  Proctor,  and  Grove,    in  arohieotogy,  the 
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names  of  Tonng,  Shsrpe,  Birch,  Goodwin,  and 
'WilkinaoD  on  £g;ntiAn  Bulgects,  of  Rich,  La- 
jard,  Sayoe,  Hincks,  Norria,  fiawIinBoa,  and 
Qcor^  Smith  on  Babjlonian  and  Asajrian, 
have  attained  distinction.  The  work  of  Ed- 
ward W.  Lane  on  the  "  Manners  and  Customs 
of  tlie  Kodern  Egyptians  "  is  oneqaslled  as  a 
miniit«  and  futbfol  delineation  of  an  oriental 
people.  In  the  stndj  of  Sanskrit  and  of  Indian 
antiquities  the  moet  noted  nauies  are 'Sir  Wil- 
liam Jones,  Colebrooke,  itmi,  Wheeler,  Wil- 
liams, OnnninKhain,  Fergusson,  Caldwell,  and 
Haz  Mtlller.  Tlie  enunent  writers  on  reli^ona 
flubjecta  were  Bishops  Horaley,  Watson,  and 
Jebh,  Joseph  Priestley,  William  Palej,  Andrew 
Fuller,  Charles  Simeon,  Ralph  Wanllaw,  Thom- 
as Scott,  William  Wilberforce,  Adam  Clarke, 
and  Hannah  More.  The  "Tractarian"  move- 
ment is  an  interesting  department  of  eccle- 
siastical literature.  Its  chief  promoters  were 
John  Keble,  E.  B.  Fnsey,  J.  H.  Newman, 
and  R.  H.  Froude.  Very  dif^rent  phases  of 
belief  appeared  at  about  the  same  time  in  the 
writings  of  Isaac  Taylor,  Henry  Rogers,  James 
Martinean,  and  William  Oureton,  while  the 
Tiews  of  English  Roman  Oathohca  were  ox- 

Sressed  by  Cardinal  Wiseman,  Archbishop 
lanning,  F.  W.  Faber,  and  Eenelm  Henry 
Digby.  The  most  remarkable  sermons  have 
been  those  of  Alison,  Irving,  Robe^  Hall, 
Chalmers,  Roberttian,  and  Spnrgeon.  The  more 
distingoished  writers  upon  tboBible  are  Eitto, 
Trench,  Alford,  Oonybeare,  Howson,  Ellicott, 
Coleoso,  Westcott,  Davidson,  Henderson,  Fair- 
bairn,  and  J.  G.  Mnrphy.  Other  relicnons  wri- 
ters of  importance  are  Peter  Bayne,  Tregelles, 
R.  and  C.  J.  Vanghan,  Tulloch,  Seeley,  Maurice, 
and  Robertson.  In  biographical  works  this 
period  is  pecoliarly  rich.  The  most  popular 
and  important  of  tliese  are  the  lives  of  Nelson 
and  Wesley  by  Sonthey;  of  Sheridan  and  By- 
ron by  Moore ;  of  Petrarch  and  Mrs.  Siddons 
by  Campbell ;  of  Burke  and  Goldsmith  by  Pri- 
or ;  of  Goldsmith,  Landor,  Dickens,  and  the 
statesmen  of  the  commonwealA  by  Forster; 
of  Napoleon  and  the  English  novelists  by  Scott; 
of  British  painters,  sculptors,  and  architects  by 
Allen  Cunningham ;  of  the  statesmen  and  men 
of  letters  and  science  of  the  reign  of  George 
HI.  by  BroQ^ara ;  of  the  chancellors  and  chief 
JOBticcs  of  England  by  Lord  Oarapbell ;  of 
British  military  commanders  bjGieig;  of  emi- 
nent statesmen  and  great  commanders  by 
James ;  of  eminent  Scotsmen  by  Chambers ;  of 
OondS  by  Mahon;  of  Howard,  Blake,  FeoD, 
atxi  Bacon  by  Hepworth  Diion;  of  Napoleon 
by  Hailitt;  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  by  Lockhart; 
of  Charles  Lamb  by  Talfourd;  of  Newton  by 
Sir  David  Brewster;  of  Campbell  by  Seattle ; 
of  Mackintosh  b;  his  son;  of  Homer  by  his 
brother:  of  Sydney  Smith  by  his  daughter; 
of  Charlotte  Bronte  by  Mrs.  Gaskell;  of  Dr. 
Arnold  by  Stanley;  of  Goethe  by  Lewes;  of 
Moore  by  Earl  Easeell ;  of  Ohfttterton  by  Wil- 
son; of  Pope  by  Elwin;  of  Edward  Irving 
by  Mrs.  Oliphant;  of  Sir  Joshoa  BejDolds  by 


Taylor ;  of  George  and  Robert  StephensoD  by 
SmUes ;  and  lastly  we  may  mention  the  mono- 
graphs of  John  Morley  on  Bnrke,  Voltiure,  and 
Rousseau,  and  the  autobiographies  of  Lord 
Brougham,  of  Sir  Henry  Holland,  and  of  Henry 
Orabb  Robinson,  and  the  "  Memorials  of  % 
Quiet  Life"  by  A,  J.  C.  Hare.  Among  mis- 
cellaneous writers  on  literatnre,  Isaac  Israeli, 
Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  and  John  Foster  became 
tKr<»ninent  near  the  be^nning  of  the  century. 
The  nnmber  of  books  has  often  been  increased 
by  miseellaneoua  collections  from  the  reviews, 
journals,  and  magazines,  aa  the  "  Noctea  Am- 
brosiante,"  from  "  Blackwood's  Magarine," 
chiefly  by  Prof.  Wilson ;  the  "  Esaftys  "  of  Jef- 
frey and  Sydney  Smith,  Macautay  and  Garlyle, 
from  the  "  Edinbnrgh  Review ;"  the  witty  pro- 
ductions of  Dou^as  Jerrold,  collected  from 
"  Punch ;"  and  many  of  the  writings  of  Haditt 
and  De  Quincey.  Cobbett  and  J.  Wilson  Croker 
acquired  distinction  as  political  pamphleteers, 
and  the  latter  also  by  his  vigorous  and  pungent 
articles  in  the  "  Quarterly  Review."  Frances 
Power  Oobbe  has  attained  a  high  reputation 
by  her  "Essays"  and  other  writings  on  a  va- 
riety of  snbjects.  Among  the  notable  works 
of  die  day  may  be  mentioned  Morell's  "  His- 
tory of  Philosophy,"  Leckj's  "  HisUiry  of  Mor- 
als "  and  of  "  RatJonaliEm,"  Maine's  "  Ancient 
Law,"  the  doke  of  Argyll's  "  Reign  of  Law," 
Greg's  "  Enigmas  of  Ijfe,"  and  Baring-Gonld'a 
"  Myths  of  the  Middle  Agee,"  "  Origin  and  De- 
velopment of  Religions  Belief,"  and  "  LegMida 
of  the  Patriarchs  and  Propheta."  Important 
contributions  have  been'  made  to  English  art 
literature  by  Lindsay,  Eastlake,  Leslie,  Hazlitt, 
and  especidly  by  Mrs.  Jameson,  Ruskin,  Tyr- 
whitt,  and  Hamerton.  The  principal  meta- 
physio&l  writers  of  the  Scottish  school  were 
Thomas  Reid,  Dugald  Stewart,  Dr.  Thomaa 
Brown,  and  Sir  William  Hamilton.  The  more 
peculiar  tendencies  of  the  English  mind  ap- 
peared in  Paley.  Bentham  wrote  importaot 
works  on  jirisprudence ;  Archbishop  Whately 
on  lo^c,  political  economy,  and  theology;  J. 
Btnart  Mill  on  logic,  on  liberty,  and  on  p^it- 
ical  economy ;  and  Herbert  Spencer  has  writ- 
ten volnminoosly  on  psychology,  biology,  sodal 
statics,  and  similar  subjects. — The  beet  his- 
torical and  critical  works  on  the  literature 
of  England  are :  Wright's  "  Biographia  Bri- 
tannica  Literaria "  (vol.  L,  the  Anglo-Saxon 
period,  1843;  vol.  ii.,  the  Anglo-Norman 
period,  1846) ;  Wartou's  "  History  of  English 
Poetry,"  extending  to  near  the  end  of  Qneen 
Elisabeth's  reign  (3  vols.,  17r4-'81) ;  Hallam'a 
"  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe  In 
the  leth,  Ifith,  and  17th  Centuries"  (1887-'9, 
with  additional  notes  in  later  editions);  Col- 
lier's "History  of  English  Dramatic  Poetry  " 
(1631);  Chambers's  "Cycloptedia  of  English 
Literature "  (3  vols.,  lM8-'4) ;  Lowndes'a 
"Bibliographer's  Manual"  (new  ed.  by  Bohn, 
6  vols.,  London,  1B67-'M);  AUibone's  "  Criti- 
cal Dictionary  of  English  Literature"  (3  vols., 
Philadelphia,  18G8-'T8);  Craik's  "History  of 
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the  English  Literatora  end  Languor"  (Lon- 
don, 1861);  Morley'B  "  English  Writera"  (Lon- 
don, 18d4--'7)  and  "First  Sketch  of  Engliah 
Literntnre"  (1878);  8k«at's  "Bpeoimena  of 
English  Literatare  from  1394  to  1GT9  "  (Ox- 
ford, 1871).  Amon^  brief  manuals  are  Shaw's 
"  Aathors  of  English  Literature  "  (London, 
1848) ;  Spalding's  "  History  of  English  Litera- 
ture" (New  York,  18B8);  T.  Arnold's  "Mannal 
of  English  Literatore  "  (London.  1869) ;  Daj'a 
"  Jntrod action  to  the  Study  of  English  Litera- 
ture "  (New  York,  1868) ;  Minto'a  "  Mannal  of 
English  Prose  Literature  "  (Edinburgh  and 
London,  18T2);  and  Hart's  "Msnaat  of  Eng- 
lish Literature"  (Philadelphia,  1873).  In  1864 
appeared  Taine's  Hutoirg  de  la  Hltiratur* 
anglaite  (6  vols.,  Paris),  exhibiting  a  compre- 
hensive grasp  and  keen  analysis  especially  re- 
markable as  tiie  work  of  a  fordgner.  It  was 
translated  by  11.  Van  l^aan  and  published  in 
Edinbnrgli  and  republished  in  New  York  in 
1B71  (8  vols.  8vo). 

SNCUND,  iaha,  first  Roman  Catbolio  bishop 
of  Charleston,  B.  C,  bom  in  Oork,  Ireland, 
Bept.  28,  1786,  died  in  Oharle«ton,  April  11, 
184S.  He  entered  the  oollege  of  Carlow  in 
1803,  and  while  there  founded  a  female  peni- 
tentiary and  poor-Bohools  for  both  sexes.  He 
was  ordidned  priest  Oct.  9,  1808,  and  appoint- 
ed lecturer  at  the  North  chapel  in  Cork,  and 
chaplain  of  the  prisons.  In  the  following  May 
he  commenced  tlie  pnblicatjon  of  a  monthly 
magazine  called  the  "  Religious  Hepertory." 
In  1813  he  became  president  of  the  theological 
college  of  St.  Uaty,  in  which  he  also  lectured 
on  divinity.  Abont  the  same  time  he  exert- 
ed himself  to  pat  down  bribery  at  elections, 
and  in  the  "  Repertory  "  attacked  the  existing 
system  of  criminal  Jurisprudence,  and  opposed 
the  pnrL'liasing  of  Catholic  emancipation  by 
concessions  to  the  English  government.  His 
boldness  brought  him  before  the  courts,  and 
on  one  occasion  he  was  fined  £500.  He  found- 
ed several  reli^ons  and  charitable  institutions 
in  Cork,  and  m  1817  was  made  pariah  priest 
of  Brandon.  In  1820  he  was  appointed  bishop 
of  the  new  diocese  of  Charleston,  8.  0.,  com- 
prising the  states  of  North  and  South  Carolina 
And  Georgia,  with  a  scattered  Catholic  popu- 
lation of  aboot  8,000,  and  only  fonr  priests, 
and  arrived  there  in  December.  Here  he 
established  an  aaodemy  and  a  theolo^cal  semi- 
nary, in  both  of  which  he  taught,  inpporting 
the  latter  institution  by  the  revenue  from  the 
former.  He  fonnded  an  anti-duelling  aasoda- 
tion,  visited  every  part  of  his  diocese,  had  spe- 
cial services  in  the  csthedral  for  the  negroes, 
and  established  the  "  Charleston  Catholic  Mis- 
cellany," the  first  Roman  Catholic  paper  pnb- 
Hshed  in  America.  In  1826  he  preached  be- 
fore the  senate  at  Washington.  In  1882  he 
spent  some  time  in  Rome,  when  the  pope  ap- 

Kinted  him  apostolic  legate  to  Hajti.  He  vis- 
d  that  island  twice,  and  made  voyages  to 
Europe  in  1833, 1836,  and  1841.  His  learning, 
ability,  and  high  morn]  character,  and  above 
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ell  his  heroism  during  a  season  of  vellow  fever, 
gave  him  a  high  standing  in  Charleston ;  and 
^e  spectacle  was  sometimes  witnessed  of  the 
Catholic  bishop  preaching  on  Sunday  in  a 
Protestant  ohnrch  to  a  Protestant  congrega- 
tion. He  left  many  writings,  most  of  which 
appeared  in  the  periodical  press.  A  complete 
edition  of  his  works  was  prepared  bj  Bishop 
Reynolds  (5  vols.  Svo,  Baltimore,  1849). 

ENGLISH,  Cearge  Bethiae,  an  American  author 
and  adventurer,  born  in  Cumbridge,  Mass., 
March  T,  178T,  died  in  Washington  D.  C, 
Sept  20,  1628.  He  graduated  at  Ilarvard 
college  in  1807,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  Boston,  but  subsequently  studied  divinity 
at  Cambridge.  In  161S  he  published  "The 
Grounds  of  Christianity  Examined,"  a  work 
in  favor  of  Judaism,  which  was  answered  by 
Edward  Everett,  and  by  S.  Gary.  English 
Bubseqnently  edited  a  western  newspaper,  and 
sailed  to  the  Mediterranean  as  a  lieutenant  of 
marines,  bat  reugned  his  commission,  and  la 
B^d  to  nave  professed  Mohammedanism.  He 
accepted  a  commission  in  the  armj'  of  Ismail 
Paaba  in  1880,  and  served  as  an  officer  of 
artillery  in  an  expedition  against  Bennasr. 
lie  afterward  became  an  agent  of  the  Ameri- 
can government  in  tlie  Levant,  retnmed  to 
America  in  1627,  and  took  np  his  reudence 
in  Washington.  He  WTOt«  replies  to  Mr.  Eve- 
rett and  Mr.  Cary ;  a  letter  to  W.  E.  Chan- 
ning  regarding  his  two  sermons  on  infidelity 
(1818);  and  a  "Narrative  of  the  Expedition  to 
Dongola  and  Sennoar"  (London,  1822;  Boa- 
ton,  1828). 

ESCLISH,  TtaBtt  Dm,  an  American  author, 
bom  in  Philadelphia,  June  89,  1819.  He  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  M.  D.  from  the  nniver- 
nty  of  Pennsylvanie  in  18S9,  and  vas  called 
to  the  bar  in  1642.  He  has  been  connected 
with  Journals  in  New  York  and  elsewhere, 
edit«d  magazines,  and  taken  part  at  various 
times  in  politics.  He  is  the  author  of  several 
novels,  mostly  psendonjnioDS,  and  more  than 
20  aaceesaful  dramas.  Only  three  of  the  nov- 
els were  acknowledged:  "Walter  Woolfe" 
(1844),  "MDCCC5LIV.,  or  the  Power  of  th« 
S.F.,"  apolitical expos£,and"AmbroseFeoit" 
(1867);  and  of  the  dramas  only  one,  "Tho 
Mormons,"  which  has  been  printed  and  Is  still 
occasion^y  represented.  Dr.  English  is  best 
known  by  his  "  Ben  Bolt,"  a  popnlar  song, 
whioh  appeared  in  the  New  York  "Mirror" 
in  1848,  and  his  "Gallows-Goers,"  a  rough  bnt 
vigorous  poem,  of  which  hundreds  of  thonsanda 
of  copies  were  circulated  during  the  agitation 
of  the  question  of  capital  punishment  from 
1846  to  1850.  He  printed  a  collection  of  his 
poems  in  New  York  in  185B,  but  suppressed 
its  pDbUcetion.  In  1866  he  established  his 
residence  in  New  Jersey,  near  New  York, 
where  he  has  since  practised  as  a  phyarian. 
He  has  represented  nis  district  in  the  New 
Jersey  legislature.  Of  late  years  bis  literary 
work  has  been  confined  munly  to  a  series  of 
poems  illnstrating  the  revolutionary  history 
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and  local  dialects  of  the  United  States,  whiob 
have  appeared  in  magarinaB. 

raSUffi  CHUniD^  an  arm  of  the  ocean,  sep- 
arating England  from  France,  extending  on 
the  English  ride  from  Dover  to  the  Land's 
End,  and  on  the  side  of  France  from  Oalaia  to 
the  island  of  Unhant.  At  the  W..end  it  ia  100 
m.  wide;  on  the  east,  where  it  is  united  to 
the  North  sea  bj  the  strait  of  Dover,  it  is 
21  m.  across,  and  its  greatest  width  is  about 
150  m.  The  English  coast  of  the  channel  is 
390,  and  the  French  6T0  m.  in  length.  In  it 
ore  the  isle  of  Wight,  Guernsey,  Jersey,  and 
other  islands.  A  onrreDUappears  to  mn  throogh 
it  from  the  weaL  On  the  English  coast  it  has 
some  excellent  harbors,  bat  those  on  the  French 
side,  excepting  Che  artificial  port  of  Oherbonrg, 
ere  too  shallow  for  men-of-war.  Important 
pilchard,  mackerel,  and  oyster  fisheries  ai^ 
prosecat«d  in  its  waters.  From  its  shape  the 
French  oall  it  la  Maneht,  "  the  sleeve." 

ENeBlPnt(&     See  GBAmKO. 

larGUVUG,  the  art  of  prodncing  designs, 
either  bj  inwsion  or  by  corrosion,  00  tie  smooth 
surface  of  a  wooden  block,  metallic  plate,  or 
other  substance,  for  the  pnrpose  of  transferriog 
them  to  paper.  In  this  senae  the  art  is  com- 
paratively modern,  being  bnt  tittle  older  than 
that  of  printing,  but  in  a  more  restricted  sense 
it  has  been  practised  from  a  remote  antiquity. 
Engraving  on  metallic  plates  is  mentioned  in 
Eiodns  xxviii.  S6,  and  nnmerona  other  pas- 
sages attest  that  the  laraelites  were  skilfiil 
in  it,  and  also  in  gem  and  seal  engraving. 
They  acquired  the  art  nndoabtedly  from  the 
Egyptians,  who,  as  well  as  the  Assyrians,  en- 
graved both  on  atone  and  metal.  Spedmens 
of  incised  copper  plates  found  in  mammy  oases 
show  that  they  were  executed  with'tools simi- 
lar to  those  now  in  use,  and  impresNons  taken 
from  them  at  the  present  day  prove  that  the 
Egyptians  needed  bnt  a  single  step  to  make 
the  discovery  of  engraving  in  its  modem  sense ; 
but  the  idea  of  filling  the  incifdons  with  color 
and  taking  a  print  from  tbem  on  paper  seems 
never  to  have  occurred  to  them.  The  As- 
syrians even  went  so  far  as  to  take  impressions 
from  their  engraved  slabs  in  clay;  and  wax 
and  other  plastic  substanoas  were  used  for  a 
rimilar  purpose.  Herodotus,  speaking  of  a  pe- 
riod 600  years  before  Ohrist,  mentions  a  tab- 
let of  brass  on  which  was  a  map  of  "  every 
part  of  the  habitable  world,  the  seas,  and  the 
riven."  In  India  and  in  China  the  art  was 
practised  from  the  most  remote  ages.  Indeed, 
the  varions  processes  of  mctsllic  engraving, 
die  sinking,  and  gem  cntting  prevailed  among 
every  ancient  people  who  bod  made  any  pro- 
gress in  civilization.  In  its  more  modem  sense, 
engraving  was  probably  first  practised  on  wood, 
but  its  origin  is  involved  in  obscurity.  The 
Chinese  assert  that  they  printed  from  engraved 
wooden  blocks  more  than. 1,000  years  before 
Christ;  but  as  they  were  unacquainted  with 
the  art  of  making  paper  until  about  A.  D.  100, 
their  assumption  may  be  doubted.    It  ia  gen- 
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orally  conceded,  however,  that  they  practised 
the  art  at  on  early  period,  and  it  is  supposed 
that  it  was  introduced  from  China  into  Europe 
through  the  intercoarse  of  Venetian  merchanta. 
Marco  Polo  describes  the  making  of  paper  mo- 
ney in  China  by  stamping  it  with  a  seal  covered 
with  vermilion.  This  was  about  the  close  of 
the  18th  century,  but  even  this  simple  art  waa 
not  practised,  so  fw  as  is  known,  in  Europe 
antil  about  a  century  later.  Playing  cards  and 
mde  outs  for  devotional  manuals  were  printed 
from  engraved  blocks  in  Italy,  and  perhaps 
in  Germany,  as  early  as  the  year  1400,  if 
not  earlier.  A  decree  of  the  magistracy  of 
Venice,  dated  Oct.  11,  1441,  fortMila  the  im- 
portation of  any  work  printed  or  painted  on 
cloth  or  paper,  becanae  the  myBter7  of  nuking' 
playing  cards  and  printed  figures  had  fallen 
into  decay  on  account  of  the  influx  of  fi>r- 
eign manafactnres.  The"8t.  Christopher"  of 
1423,  a  woodcut  of  folio  size,  in  the  collec- 
tion of  Earl  Spencer,  was  supposed  for  a  long 
time  to  be  the  moet  ancient  example  of  en- 
graving known ;  but  the  boron  von  Keiffenbec^ 
recently  discovered  one  of  1418,  and  M.  Henri 
Delaborde  found  two  plates  printed  on  the 
leaves  of  an  old  mannscript  which  prove  the 
existence  of  wood  engraving  and  the  use  of  the 

Srinting  press  in  1406  {6aiett«  det  Btavx-ArU, 
[arch,  1869).  Amoug  the  earliest  apecimens 
of  illustrated  books  that  have  come  down  to  na 
is  the  so-called  Bihlia  Pauptrum,  supposed  to 
have  boenproducedbetweenl4S0  and  1460.  It 
is  a  small  folio  of  40  leaves,  each  containing  a 
picture,  with  a  text  of  Scripture  c^  other  ex- 
planatory sentence  below  it  The  Sp«eulvfn 
Humante  Sainationii,  another  noted  example  of 
block-book  printing,  dating  from  abont  1470, 
consists  of  63  leaves  of  the  same  folio  sice, 
containing  68  pictures,  with  two  lines  of  Latin 
rhyme  under  each.  The  legendson  these  early 
pictures  led  to  the  invention  of  printing.  Many 
works  printed  in  Italy,  Germany,  and  England 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  IGth  oentury  were 
adorned  with  cute,  but  they  were  generally  of 
the  rudest  kind,  with  broad  heavy  lines.  Near 
the  beginning  of  the  16th  century  "cross  hatch- 
ing," as  the  linos  of  diadow  crossing  each  other 
are  technically  called,  was  first  practised.  It  was 
^elynsed  in  theNurerabeTgchronicleinl498. 
The  art  made  rapid  progress,  and  early  in  the 
16th  century  reached  a  high  degree  of  excel- 
lence. Tbe  engravers  invented  aboot  Uiis  time 
a  way  of  joining  the  blocks  together  ao  that 
plates  of  very  iai^e  size  were  made.  One  rep- 
resenting the  triumphs!  arcb  in  honor  of  the 
emperor  Maximilian  I.  measured  10  by  9  ft 
About  1610  wood  engraving  began  to  decline, 
and  at  length  was  applied  only  to  tapestry  and 
calico  printing.  Tbe  art  was  revived  in  recent 
times,  tbe  chief  impulse  being  given  to  it  by  the 
founding  in  England  of  the  "  Penny  Magazine  " 
about  1838.  This  work  was  to  contain  many 
illustrations,  and  to  be  published  cheaply  and 
at  short  intervals,  which  made  it  necessary  t« 
print  the  pictures  with  the  letterprees.    Hub 
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conld  be  6oDe  with  wood  engravings  onlj,  and 
great  paiiiH  were  taken  to  make  unprOTementB 
in  the  art.  Since  then  it  has  made  rapid  od- 
Tancea,  and  hati  resumed  the  plaoe  in  book  illns- 
tratdon  from  which  plate  engraving  for  a  time 
deposed  it — German  scholars  long  regarded 
Martin  Schfin  or  Bchongaaer  as  the  inventor  of 
plate  engraving,  qnoting  some  impresdons  exe- 
cuted, according  to  them,  abont  1460 ;  bnt  the 
abbi  Zani  fbnnd  in  Paris  a  proof  of  a  pax  rep- 
resenting the  coronation  of  the  Virgin,  dated 
1462,  the  original  plate  of  which,  hf  Maao  Fi- 
nignerra,  ie  still  preserved  in  Florence.  This 
wonld  seent  to  corroborate  Vasari'fi  assertion 
that  the  first  nse  of  a  metal  plate  for  engraving 
was  by  Finignerra,  a  goldsmith  of  Florence, 
who  practised  the  deaoration  of  gold  and  silver 
plate  with  niello  work,  a  process  consisting  of 
running  into  lines  out  in  the  metal  a  block  aJloy 
of  silver,  lead,  copper,  sulphur,  and  borax.  The 
snrface,  when  scraped  down  and  polished,  ap- 
peared beantifiilly  ornamented  according  to  the 
skill  and  taste  exhibited  in  the  pattern.  Toob- 
tiun  a  eop;rof  the  engraved  flgnre  before  filling 
it,  Finignerra  is  said  to  have  applied  soot  and 
oU  and  taken  an  impression  on  damp  paper; 
and  thns  was  made  the  first  print  on  paper 
from  a  metallic  plate.  Bnt  Passsvant,  in  the 
Arehiva  de  JVauffionn  (1B6B,  p.  1),  describes 
an  engraving  of  the  Virgin  bearing  the  date  of 
14fi]  ;  and  Renonvier  tn  a  recent  pamphlet  re- 
vonls  the  existence  of  a  series  of  prints  of  the 
"Passion  "  made  in  1448.'  The  earliest  works 
were  execnted  on  tin,  zinc,  or  iron ;  bnt  copper 
soon  became  recognized  as  the  metal  best  adapt- 
ed for  engraving,  and  nntil  the  invention  of  steel 
engravingit  was  Qsed  almost  to  the  exclusion  of 
othermetais.  The  art  spread qniokl 7  over  En- 
rope.  Punters  of  distinction,  as  Botticelli,  An- 
drea Mantegna,  Giovanni  Bellini,  Campagnola, 
and  others,  gave  their  attention  to  it,  and  it 
was  rapidly  perfected.  This  was  espeoiallj  the 
oase  in  Germany  and  the  Netherlands,  where 
it  was  adopted  by  many  eminent  men,  among 
whMn  Albert  Dflrer  is  particnlarly  distinguish- 
ed. Rembrandt,  Vandyke,  and  other  great 
painters  also  executed  valuable  works  wiUi  the 
etching  needle,  and  Raphael  highly  prized  the 
services  of  the  great  Italian  engraver  Marc 
Antonio,  who  transferred  to  copper  many  of 
his  designs.  The  art  was  introdnoed  intoEng^ 
land  at  an  early  period,  an  illnBtrsted  work 
called  the  "  Golden  Legend  "  having  appeared 
in  1463,  and  in  154S  Vesalius'a  work  on  anato- 
niy,  in  Latin,  illuBtreted  with  copperplate  engra- 
vings. Mapsof  English  coonties  were  engraved 
in  15T9,  bnt  little  progress  was  made  previoas 
to  the  IBth  century,  when  Vertue  and  Hogarth, 
ai(d  subsequently  Strange,  Woollett,  Barto- 
loz2i,  Bharp,  and  others,  brought  the  art  to  a 
high  degree  of  excellence.  Italy  is  no  longer 
preeminent  for  her  engravers;  but  within  the 
century  she  has  famished  some  of  transcen- 
dent merit,  whose  works  will  compere  with 
the  best  of  their  predecessors.  At  the  head 
of  these  stands  Raphael  Morgben  (died  183S), 


whoee  "Last  Sapper"  after  Da  Vintu,  and 
"  Transfiguration "  and  Madonna  delta  Sea- 
gMlaeXter  Raphael,  are  among  themoet  costly 
prodnetioQB  of  the  art.  Bchiavoni,  the  An- 
derlonis,  Bett«lini,  Longhi,  Porporati,  Pavon  (a 
pupil  of  Raphael  Uoi^en),  and  others,  have 
engraved  with  snocees  many  of  the  works  of 
the  old  makers.  Toachi  (died  1864}  took  high 
rank  among  line  engravers  by  his  print  of  the 
"  Entry  of  Henry  IV.  into  Paris,"  after  the 
picture  by  Gerard,  as  well  as  by  his  "Descent 
from  the  Cross,"  after  Volterra,  Spaiinio  di 
Sicilia,  after  Raphael,  and  other  works  from 
the  old  masters.  Rosa^in&,  Biai,  Mercuri,  and 
others,  have  produced  many  meritorions  prinia 
from  masters  both  old  and  modem.  In  Ger- 
many the  art  baa  witnessed  a  steady  improT«- 
ment  since  the  beginning  of  the  century. 
Rahl,  HesB,  Reindel,  Umer,  Leybold,  Eesaler, 
Kobell,  Barth,  Klein,  J.  H.  and  J.  J.  Lips, 
Bteinia,  and  others,  have  gained  eminence  as 
line  engravers ;  and  Christian  Friedrich  von 
Mailer,  who  died  in  1816,  aged  8a,  produced  a 
print  from  Raphael's  Madmna  di  &in  SUto, 
which  is  regarded  aa  one  of  the  noblest 
eobievements  of  the  graver.  His  bther,  J.  Q. 
von  Mailer,  was  also  a  good  engraver,  and 
among  other  works  executed  the  well  known 
print  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  from  Trnm- 
hnll's  picture.  The  renaiuanee  In  German 
painting,  efFected  by  the  efforts  of  Oomelioa, 
Overbock,  Schadow,  Ranlbach,  and  others, 
has  had  a  marked  infincnoe  on  the  art  of  en- 
graving, and  within  the  last  half  century  haa 
arisen  a  school  of  engravers  who  have  cofiper- 
at«d  with  these  masters  in  their  endeavors  to 
restore  to  art  its  ancient  simplicity  and  deep 
reli^ons  feeling.  Prominent  among  these  are 
Rnscheweyh,  who  was  assodat^d  at  Rome 
with  Cornelius  and  Overheck,  and  who  has 
engraved  the  chief  works  of  the  new  school; 
Amsler,  Keller,  the  Felungs,  and  Merz,  who 
have  drawn  their  inspiration  from  the  same 
sonroe;  ThSter,  Elchens,  Mondel,  Rahn,  and 
Schleich,  who,  among  otiieT  works,  have  en- 
graved some  of  the  masterpieces  of  Kanlbsoh, 
Scbnorr,  Scheffer,  &e.  In  France  as  in  Ger- 
many the  efforts  of  engravers  are  now  less 
directed  to  the  reproduction  of  the  works  of 
the  old  masters,  or  of  indifferent  designs  for 
illustrated  books,  than  to  the  execution  of 
prints  after  contemporaneous  painters.  David, 
Gros,  Ingres,  and  others,  have  afforded  numer- 
ous subjects;  and  of  such  popular  painters  as 
Vemet,  Delaroche,  and  Ary  Soheffer,  nearly 
every  important  work  has  been  engraved.  Yet 
France  has  produced  some  excellent  line  en- 
gravers after  the  old  masters,  among  whom  may 
be  mentioned  the  baron  Desnoyers  (died  1807), 
who  executed  fine  prints  of  Raphael's  fiWia^ar- 
diniire  and  "  Transfiguration,''  and  of  GSrard'a 
Napoleon ;  Prfivost  (died  1861),  who  engraved 
Paul  Veronese's  "  Marriage  of  Cana;"  theMaa- 
sards,  Lecomte,  Loriohon,  Bein,  Ricbomme, 
Forster,  Martinet,  Lignon,  Gadin,  Aadonln, 
Bridonz,  Girard,  &o.      Of  those  who  havo 
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devoted  themselves  to  the  works  of  modern 
mastera,  the  most  eminent  perhaps  is  Hen- 
riqnel-Dnpont,  whose  lino  engraving  of  Dela- 
roche'B  fresco  in  the  hemicjcle  of  the  palait 
de»  beaxtX'artt  is  unsurpassed  in  merit  or  dimen- 
sions by  on;  recent  work  of  the  kind.  Bian- 
chsrd,  Frudhomme,  IjOuIs,  and  the  brothers 
Frongois,  have  engraved  man;  of  the  works  of 
Vernet,  Delaroche,  and  Scbetfer,  and  0.  R.  J. 
Francois  has  confined  himself  excluaivelj  to 
Delaroehe's  works.  Girardit  (died  IMb)  en< 
graved  from  these  masters,  and  also  several 
subjects  from  American  history,  inclnding 
Lentze'a  "  Washtngtoa  Crossing  the  Dela- 
ware," Stuart's  portrait  of  Washington,  &c. 
Jftzet  is  celebrated  for  his  aquatints  iVom  the 
battle  pieces  of  Gros  and  Vernet,  and  Oala- 
matta  (died  1869)  executed  admirable  portrut 

ets  of  Lamennus,  Gnizot,  Foarier,  and 
ame  Dndevant  Calame,  a  Swiss  artJst 
(died  1864),  produced  many  admirable  etoh- 
inga.  The  practice  of  copying  the  old  masters, 
and  to  a  considerable  extent  of  line  engraving, 
has  fallen  into  disuse  in  England,  the  latter 
being  employed  prmcipally  in  large  landscapes 
or  in  the  higher  class  of  flgore  pieces.  Here 
agdn,  as  in  Germany  and  France,  the  works 
of  a  few  eminent  native  artists  have  oocnpied 
the  attention  of  the  chief  engravers  almost  ei- 
cluaivelj,  and  under  the  influence  of  painters 
like  Reynolds,  Lawrence,  Wilkie,  Tomer,  and 
Landseer,  the  art  has  been  prosecuted  with 
great  success.  Raimbach,  St«wsi^  Burnet, 
Smith,  and  others,  have  made  Wilkie's  pic- 
tures generaUy  known  through  tlie  medium  of 
excellent  line  engravings;  and  Goodall,  Will- 
more,  Pye,  Wilson,  Prior,  Finden,  Wallis,  and 
Oousen  have  done  the  same  for  the  landscapes 
of  Tamer,  Stanfield,  Constable,  Calicott,  Rob- 
erts, and  the  other  great  English  masters  of 
this  department  of  punting.  Martin's  mezzo- 
tints of  the  "Fall  of  Babylon,"  " Belshazzar's 
Feast,"  Ac,  after  his  own  designs,  are  striking 
works  and  well  known.  The  engraving  of  Sir 
Edwin  Landseer's  works,  of  which  nearly  200 
different  prints  have  appeared,  has  employed  a 
□nmerous  band  of  engravers,  prominent  among 
whom  are  the  artist's  brother  Thomas  Land- 
seer, Cousins,  Lucas,  Bromley,  Ryall,  Atkin- 
son, Baker,  Waes,  Gibbon,  Gravea,  Bacon, 
and  Robinson.  Boo,  Watt,  Heath,  HoUaway, 
who  engraved  the  cartoons  of  Rspliael  in 
Hampton  court,  and  Others,  have  produced 
good  line  engravings  from  the  old  masters; 
and  the  more  modern  English  painters,  such 
as  Leslie,  Newton,  EasUake,  Etty,  Ward, 
Webster,  Kaalise,  Millais,  Frank  Stone,  Her- 
ring, and  T.  Faed,  have  found  ready  inter- 
OTeters  in  Richardson,  Bellin,  Sadd,  Howison, 
Walker,  Simmons,  Stocks,  Reynolds,  J,  Faed, 
Hall,  and  many  others.  The  etchings  of 
George  Oruiksbank  irom  his  own  dewgne  are 
also  of  the  highest  order  of  merit.  Wood  ^- 
graving  in  Europe,  and  partionlarly  in  Eng- 
land, has  reached  a  perfection  nnknown  to  any 
previous  era  in  the  history  of  art;  and  in  the 


latter  country  the  woodcuts  of  the  Dalael 
brothers,  Evans,  Cooper,  Palmer,  Linton,  and 
others,  have  a  richness  and  delicacy  of  finish 
not  inferior  to  the  highest  afibrts  of  the  en- 
gravers on  metaL  In  the  Netherlands  tho 
principal  engravers  are  Vinkeles  and  Van  Ge- 
nus, Van  Trostwyok,  Van  Os,  Overbeck,  Jan- 
son,  Chslon,  Claesseos,  De  Frey,  and  Gorr.  In 
the  United  States  the  most  eminent  names  are 
Durand,  Cheney,  Smillie,  Danforth,  Dick,  Hal- 
pin,  Marshall,  and  Andrews. — According  to 
the  material  used  for  recoiving  the  dosigna,  the 
art  is  designated  as  xylography,  chalcography, 
siderography,  and  lithography— from  fdjlov, 
wood,  jfoWr,  copper,  oMijpoi,  steel,  and  TJSoi, 
stone.  The  last  will  be  treated  under  its 
own  designation.  Engraving  proper  may  be 
conadered  under  two  heads:  wood  engra- 
ving, where  the  print  is  made  from  a  sur- 
face, BnA  plate  engraving,  where  the  impres- 
sion is  made  from  lines  cat  into  the  metal  or 
other  substance  on  which  the  engraving  is 
made.  I.  Xtloobapht,  or  Wood  Enobaviho, 
is  the  earliest,  simplest,  and  cheapest  form. 
Varions  woods  are  used,  boxwood  exclusively 
for  fine  work,  and  mahogany,  maple,  and  pine, 
and  occasionally  pear,  apple,  and  beech,  for 
coarse  work.  The  old  engravers  cut  on  large 
blocks  of  soft  wood,  such  as  pear  tree,  the  way 
of  the  grain;  those  of  the  present  day  use 
small  blocks  of  hard  wood,  and  cut  across  the 

r'n.  Some  soft  woods,  such  as  pine,  nsed 
engraving  placards  and  posters,  are  still 
cut  with  the-gnun.  In  preparing  boxwood 
blocks,  the  log  is  sawn  into  b'ansverse  slices, 
"type  high  "  (about  \\  of  an  inch),  so  that  the 
face  of  the  engraving  will  be  even  with  the 
type  when  in  the  form.  After  thorough  dry- 
ing, to  prevent  warping  and  cracking,  it  ia 
trimmed  square.  If  the  cut  is  large,  a  number 
of  these  blocks  are  put  into  the  hands  of  di&r- 
ent  engravers,  each  of  whom  ezecntes  a  part, 
and  the  various  pieces  are  then  fitted  together 
and  securely  clamped.  In  this  manner  a  very 
largq  engraving  can  be  produced  in  a  short 
time.  The  face  of  the  block  having  been  made 
smooth  and  free  Irom  inequalities,  the  artist 
covers  it  with  a  light  coat  of  flake  white  mixed 
with  gum  water.  This  makes  a  ground  for  the 
drawing,  and  retains  pencil  marks  or  India 
ink.  Drawings  may  be  made  with  a  lead  pen- 
cil, pen,  brush,  or  with  brush  and  lead  pencil 
oombined.  The  drawings  of  the  time  of  AJ- 
bert  DQrer  are  supposed  to  have  been  made 
with  pen  and  ink.  Hodern  drawings,  not  be- 
ing fixed,  are  liable  to  be  obliterated  by  the 
engraver,  and  are  usually  covered  with  paper, 
a  small  piece  being  tom  away  from  the  part 
on  which  be  is  engaged.  Drawings  made  with 
the  lead  pencil  and  Uie  pen  require  more  me- 
chanical than  artistic  skill  in  the  engraver; 
those  with  the  brush,  or  brush  and  pencil 
combined,  the  reverse.  The  work  of  the  wood 
engraver  is  precisely  the  opposite  of  that  of  the 
plate  engraver.  The  latter  cuts  the  lines  of 
the  drawing  into  the  metal;  the  former  cuts 
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away  the  enrface  around  the  lines,  leaving 
them  in  relief.  There  is  a  method  of  wood  en- 
graving in  whinh  the  lines  are  cut  in  the  block 
as  in  plate  engraving.  It  differs  from  the  latter 
in  that  the  ground  receives  the  ink  instead  of 
the  lines,  which  thus  appear  white  on  the  paper. 


Wi\l 


A 


==^ 


ElUpUo.    t.  QOOfflt. 


Fn.  I.— TooUfiir  WoodEngnTliig. 

8.  Cbl^eL     4.  Tint-     b-  Lotenge.     u.  umw.     i.  juui 
(Or  Pine.     B.  Tool  In  Budls. 

Modem  engravers  nse  a  greater  variety  of  tools 
than  were  known  in  the  early  stages  of  the  art 
The  old  engravers  had  only  small  knives  and 
gouges;  now  the  artist  has  gravers  of  different 
widths  to  ont  ont  the  spaces  between  fine  lines, 
and  broader  chisels  ana  gunges  to  remove  wide 
spaces.  Fig.  1  shows  the  different  tools  used. 
Parallel  lines,  nsed  largely  in  wood  engraving 
where  a  flat  even  appearance  is  desired,  are 
made  by  the  mling  machine,  which  produces 
effects  in  relief  printing  similar  to  those  of  the 
mling  machine  in  plate  engraving.  (See  fig.  !.) 
II.  Plate  Ekokavtng.  Engraving  on  metal 
plates  may  be  classed  nnder  the  following 
heads ;  etching,  line,  stipple  or  chalk,  mezro- 


C.  KaTOMngPkw.    u.  reoa  » 
F.  Curings.    O.  Ware  BolL 

tint,  and  aqnatint.  The  instmments  nsed  are 
the  same,  with  some  modifications,  in  all  the 
styles.  The  etching  needle  or  point  is  a  piece 
of  stont  ateel  wire  inserted  in  a  handle  and 
gronnd  to  a  fine  point  on  a  bone.  Two  or 
three  needles,  of  different  thicknesses,  are  nsed. 


some  for  broad  and  some  for  fine  lines.  The 
dry  point  is  a  similar  instrament,  bnt  with  a 
more  delicate  point,  used  for  making  outlines 

to  bo  filled  tip  afterward  by  the  burin  or 
graver.  The  latter,  the  principal  tool  of  the 
engraver,  is  a  small  instmment  of  tempered 


steel,  with  one  end  ground  off  obliquely  so  aa 
to  produce  a  sharp  cnttingpoint,  and  the  other 
inserted  in  a  handle.  Severai  are  required,  the 
ends  of  which  differ  in  form  from  a  loj^enge  to 
a  square,  the  former  for  cutting  fine,  the  latter 
broad  linea  The  angle  at  the  meetingof  the  two 
lower  sides  is  called  the  belly,  and  the  breadth 
of  the  end  the  face.  The  scraper  is  an  instru- 
ment used  for  taking  off  the  burr  raised  on  the 
metal  "by  the  cnttinf^  tools.  The  humisfaer  is 
employed  to  soften  Imes  bitten  in  or  engraved 
too  deep,  or  to  polish  the  plate  when  scratched. 
— Etching  may  be  classed  nnder  two  heads, 
punters'  etching  and  engravers'  etching.  The 
former  is  a  method  of  engraving  wiiich  was 

Eroctised  by  many  of  the  old  painters,  and  which 
as  recently  come  into  faahion  again  among  ar- 
tists. The  process  is  nearly  the  same  in  both 
coses.  In  painters'  etching  a  copper  plate  is 
used,  which  is  covered  with  a  film  composed  of 
asphaltum  and  wax,  t«chnically  called  the  etch- 
ing ground.  This  ground  is  blackened  with 
lampblack  mixed  with  the  vamiah.  The  en- 
graver then  makes  his  drawing  with  etching 
needles,  cutting  through  the  ground  to  the 
plat«,  making  his  lines  6ne  or  broad  according 
to  the  depth  reqnired,  working  as  he  would 
with  a  pen  or  pencil.  A  border  or  bank  of 
wax  is  then  raised  aronnd  the  plate,  and  di- 
luted nitric  acid  is  ponred  over  it.  The  etch- 
ing ground  resists  the  action  of  the  acid,  which 
corrodes  only  the  parta  uncovered  by  the 
needles.  When  the  work  is  well  bitten  in, 
which  will  be  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
the  acid  is  poured  off  and  the  plate  cleaned, 
when  a  proof  is  taken.  If  the  linea  of  the 
lighter  parts  appear  to  be  sufficiently  etched, 
thej  are  painted  over  with  some  of  the  as- 
phaltum ground  dissolved  in  spirits  of  turpen- 
tine or  with  sealing  was  dissolved  in  alcohol, 
and  the  acid  is  reapplied  to  the  other  parts. 
This  covering  of  a  portion  of  the  plate  is  cdled 
stopping  out,  and  the  process  of  stopjiing  out 
and  biting  in  is  contiiined  until  the  required 
depths  of  line  are  all  attained.  Three  bitings 
in  are  generally  enough  for  a  painter's  etch- 
ing. Lines  too  strongly  bitten  are  rubbed 
np  vrith  the  bnmisher.  Varioas  modifications 
of  this  process  have  been  used.'    Other  pro- 
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c«sseB  also  are  in  nse,  for  which  certain  adTan- 
togei  are  clwmed.  That  indented  by  P.  G. 
Hamerton  in  1871,  and  named  hj  him  the 
"poaitiTe  process,"  is  mnch  practiaed.  The 
plate  is  brightened  first  with  cyanide  of  silver, 
on  which  b  laid  a  ground  of  wbit«  wax  dis- 
Bolved  ID  ether,  the  effect  of  the  ether  being 
to  pori^  the  wai.  After  drying  for  three 
days,  a  second  coat  of  wax  is  applied,  and 
the  back  and  edges  of  the  plate  are  paint- 
ed viih  Japan  varnish.  When  ready  for  nse, 
the  olate  is  placed  in  a  shallow  bath,  into 
whicD  it  is  fastened  by  balls  of  wai  pressed 
into  the  corners.  The  mordant,  composed  of 
chlorate  of  potaah  20  grammes,  hydrochloric 
acid  100,  and  water  880,  is  then  ponred  over 
the  plate  so  as  to  cover  it  completely,  when  it 
i*  ready  for  the  artist,  who  sketches  with  the 
UBoal  needles  or  with  strong  sewing  needles 
fostened  in  a  handle.  If  the  bath  is  in  proper 
condition,  the  line  will  blacken  as  soon  as  it  is 
drawn.  If  a  second  or  a  third  biting  in  be- 
comes necessary,  the  plate  must  be  oleaoed, 
resilvered,  and  coated  with  fresh  wax.  The 
advantages  of  the  positive  process  are  that  the 
artist  sees  hU  work  in  black  on  a  white  ground, 
as  in  drawing  with  a  pencil  on  paper,  and  the 
lines  never  listen  as  in  the  old  method.  The 
invention  of  etching  is  ^nerally  attributed 
to  Albert  Darer,  but  it  is  probable  that  it 
was  practised  before  his  time.  Rembrandt 
is  the  representative  etcher,  and  some  of  his 
works  oommand  very  high  prices.  One  known 
as  the  hundred'gailder  print  has  been  sold  for 
£1,180.  Rembrandt  founded  the  DatchsobooL 
Among  his  followers,  Ostade  produced  some 
fine  works,  and  the  etchings  of  Bega.  though 
wanting  in  delicacy,  are  prized  for  the  spirit 
and  life  of  the  figures.  The  landscapes  and 
oattie  pieces  of  Nicholas  Berghem  and  the  ani- 
mals of  Paul  Potter  are  celebrated.  Vandyke's 
etchings  are  as  noted  as  bis  paintiazs.  Of  the 
French  school,  Jacques  Oallot,  Charles  M6ryon, 
Lalanne,  Jules  Jacqaemart,  diaries  FranQois 
Daubigny,  Appiau,  and  Jongkind  have  pro- 
dnced  remarkable  works.  Among  Eogliah 
etohers  of  note  are  Turner,  David  Roberts, 
Wilkie,  Oeddes,  Rnskin,  Landseer,  Oruikshank, 
Boyle^  Whistler,  Samuel  Palmer,  and  Hamer- 
ton. Germany  is  not  panicnlarly  noted  for 
etchers,  and  in  Italy  Oanaletti  alone  is  promi- 
neot.     A  number  of  American  artists  have 

Eractised  etching  within  the  past  few  years, 
Dt  they  have  confined  themselves  generally 
to  humorona  aubjects.  The  best  treatises  on 
the  sabject  are  that  by  Lalanne  (Paris,  1866), 
and  P.  G.  Hamerton's  "  Etchers  and  Etching  " 
(London,  1868).  Etehing  is  employed  largely 
for  producing  ornamental  desigos  on  glass. 
The  method  is  the  same  as  in  etehing  on  cop- 
per, bnt  the  acid  need  is  hydrofiuoric,  generated 
in  a  leaden  vessel  over  which  the  prepared 
glass  is  placed. — Engravers'  etehing  is  engra- 
ving executed  with  the  tracing  point  instead  of 
the  burin,  and  bitten  in  with  acid.  A  portion 
of  every  componte  steel  engraving  is  etched. 


An  engraver's  etching  differs  from  a  punter's 
in  that  it  is  nnfinished,  the  work  being  only 
initiatory  to  that  of  the  bnrin.  Engravers  of 
historical  and  other  subjects,  incloding  figurec, 
etch  little  more  than  the  outlines  and  the 
broad  masses  of  the  draperies ;  bnt  landscapes, 
skies,  architectural  work,  and  animals  are 
generally  produced  in  this  way.  In  map  en- 
graving, uie  sinnoDB  lines  indicating  coasts 
and  the  banks  of  rivers,  the  marks  denoting 
swamps,  and  the  outlines  of  mountains  are 
etched.  Boada,  canals,  the  waters  of  lakes 
and  rivers,  groups  of  houses,  &c.,  are  pnt  in 
with  the  borin.  Lines  which  can  be  ruled  are 
made  with  the  dry  point,  and  dties,  towns, 
and  villages,  represented  by  varions  kinds  of 
circles,  are  engraved  with  an  instrument  pecn- 
Uar  to  map  makers. — Line  engraving  is  the 
art  of  rendering  or  translating  forma,  mate- 
rials, and  colors  or  effects  of  a  picture  into 
black  and  white  through  the  medium  of  lines 
engraved  or  sunken  in  the  suriace  of  metal 
plates  or  other  materials,  from  which  impres- 
sions may  be  printed.  Forms  are  rendered  by 
the  directions  and  courses  of  the  linea,  effects 
and  color  by  the  depth  and  width  of  the  linea 
and  their  distances  from  each  other,  and  mate- 
rials or  surfaces  by  the  quality  of  the  lines. 
The  highest  grade  of  line  engraving  is  execnted 
with  the  burin  or  graver  direcUy  on  the  metal, 
and  is  limited  to  reprodnctions  of  the  hnman 
figure.  Delicate  linee  are  put  in  with  tiie  dry 
point.  This  does  not  cut  clean,  like  the  burin, 
but  leaves  a  burr  which  is  removed  with  the 
scraper.  Parallel  lines  required  in  series,  snch 
as  Uiose  In  fiat  tints  in  skies  or  in  buildings, 
are  out  with  the  ruling  machine,  whioh  pro- 
duces more  even  tints  than  band  work,  but  at 
the  expense  of  freedom.  The  lines  too,  unless 
very  skilfully  ruled,  wear  quicker  and  become 
clo^^d  with  ink  sooner  than  those  made  with 
the  graver. — Stipple  engraving  is  execnted  in 
dots  instead  of  lines,  and  is  practised  common- 
ly in  connection  with  etching.  The  plate  is 
covered  with  the  etehing  ground,  and  Uie  mb- 
Ject  is  transferred  to  it  in  the  usual  way.  The 
outline  is  then  laid  in  with  small  dots  with  the 
graver,  and  the  darker  parts  are  etched  in 
larger  dots  kid  closely  together.  The  ground 
is  next  removed  and  the  work  finish^  with 
the  graver.  For  producing  great  delicacy  in 
shading,  a  fine  dry  point  is  used.  Stipple  en- 
graving was  much  practised  by  the  En^ish  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  last  centnry.  It  is  com- 
bined frequently  with  tine  engraving  on  the 
same  plate.  It  is  well  adapted  to  give  a  soft 
pleasing  effect  in  shading  the  hnman  fignre, 
and  is  employed  therefore  in  portraiture  and 
in  engravings  of  scnlptare.  It  is  sometimes 
called  chalk  engraving,  because  used  to  imitate 
drawings  in  chalk.  In  this  case  the  dots  are 
made  with  less  regularity  and  uniformity  in 
size.  Sometimes  the  dots  are  struck  in  with  a 
hammer,  when  the  work  is  called  opv*  ptaOei, 
bat  this  is  little  practised.  Stipple  engraving 
dates  from  the  md  of  the  17ui  century,  and 
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itona  and  Bcmlaneer  are  considered  as  tbe  in- 
ventora.  In  1T40  Fr&ngois  invented  an  instra- 
ment  called  a  roulette,  a  small  steel  wheel  with 
a  toothed  edge,  which  being  rolled  over  the 
plate  produced  dotted  lines.  Thia  was  used 
chiefly  in  chalk  engraving. — Mezzotint  engra- 
-ving  differs  from  oUier  etjles  both  in  execution 
find  in  the  appearance  of  the  impressions  given 
by  tlie  plate.  A  mezzotint  engraving  reeem- 
Wos  a  drawing  washed  in  with  the  brush, 
rather  than  a  work  executed  with  a  steel  ia- 
■bmnent  The  operation  is  the  opposite  of 
that  in  other  methodi.  In  ordinary  engraving 
the  process  is  from  light  to  dark,  in  mezzotint 
from  dark  to  Ught.  The  plate  is  prepared  by 
rnnning  over  it  a  toothed  instrument,  called  a 
cradle,  which  raises  a  bnrr  all  over  its  surface. 
Thia  ia  called  laying  the  gronnd.  A  print 
taken  from  the  plate  at  this  stage  would  be 
uniformly  black,  while  an  ordinary  plate  pre- 
vions  to  engraving  would  give  no  impreeaon. 
The  plate  being  thns  prepared,  the  lights  and 
Bhadee  of  the  engraving  are  produced  by  mb- 
bing  away  with  scrapers  and  burnishers  the 
parts  where  lights  ore  desired,  and  by  increas- 
ing the  indentations  for  deeper  shades.  An 
agreeable  softness  is  product  by  the  horrao- 
nious  gradations  of  tbe  tints  more  easily  than 
by  other  melbods.  By  etching  the  outlines 
before  laying  thegroond,  a  more  decided  char- 
acter is  given  to  the  print.  A  pure  meuotint 
engraving  is  seldom  produced,  the  process 
being  combined  usualiy  with  line  and  stipple. 
Uezzotint  plates  are  now  prepared  by  a 
machine  invented  by  Sanlnier  for  ruling  lutes. 
Thia  style  of  engraving  is  supposed  t«  owe 
its  origin  to  Lndwig  von  Siegen,  an  officer  in 
the  army  of  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  whose 
first  work  was  published  about  1S4I>.  It  was 
introduced  into  England  by  Prince  Rupert, 
and  several  prints  executed  by  him  are  still 
in  existence. — Acjuatint  engraving  is  so  called 
from  the  similarity  of  its  effect  to  a  draw- 
ing in  India  ink  or  bistre.  After  the  deugn 
has  been  etohed  in  outline,  and  the  etching 
gronnd  removed,  a  solution  of  resin  or  of  Bur- 
gundy pitch  in  alcohol  is  poured  over  the  plate 
OS  it  lies  in  an  inclined  position.  As  the  al- 
cohol evaporates,  the  resinoas  matter  is  left 
in  grannlations  over  the  surface.  The  deagn 
is  then  drawn  with  a  gonuny  sirup  called  tne 


bursting  ground,  which  is  applied  wh« 
shade  is  to  be  produced.    The  lights  a 


>  left 


nntouched.  The  whole  is  next  covered  with 
a  coating  of  turpentine  varnish,  and  a  border 
of  wax  is  raised  around  the  plate.  Water  is 
poured  upon  it  end  left  for  16  minutes,  when 
the  bursting  ground  cracks  open,  exposing  the 
copper.  It  is  then  ready  for  the  nitric  acid, 
which  is  used  as  in  etching,  and  may  be  applied 
aeverttl  times  after  each  stopping  out  of  the 

Sortions  sufficiently  corroded  to  produce  the 
erared  shades.  The  bursting  gronnd  is  not 
always  required,  the  acid  being  applied  directly 
npon  the  granulations,  which  protect  the  parts 
they  cover,  and  the  varying  diaaes  are  produced 


by  repeated  corrosions  and  as  many  stoppings 
out.  Some  artists  dust  certain  resinous  pow- 
ders on  the  plate  instead  of  obtaining  the 
granulations  by  the  alcoholic  solution.  Gum 
sandarac  is  used  for  this  purpose,  or  the  purest 
resin  pulverized,  and  sifted  through  mnslin 
upon  tiie  plate,  to  which  the  partides  attach 
themselves  on  its  being  heated.  Colors  ore 
sometimes  applied  to  the  plates,  and  the  de- 
sign is  at  once  printed  in  its  intended  colors; 
but  where  several  colors  are  employed  in  con- 
tact with  each  other,  it  baa  been  customary  to 
nse  as  many  different  plates,  one  for  each  color, 
and  print  in  succession,  the  plates  being  kept 
in  their  exact  places  by  fitting  upon  four  fixed 
pins  that  pass  through  holes  in  their  comers. 
This  method  was  formerly  practised  in  printing 
cotton  cloth.  Aqnatint  has  been  superseded 
by  lithography  and  ohromo-lithography,  and  is 
now  but  little  used.  The  process  is  a  French 
invention,  and  originated  with  J.  B.  Leprince 
about  1TS7.  It  was  perfected  by  English  ar* 
tists,  who  executed  works  of  great  merit  by  this 
method. — Oopper  was  need  almost  entirely  for 
plate  engraving  until  the  present  century,  when 
the  discovery  by  Jacob  Perkins,  of  Kewbury- 
port,  Mass.,  of  a  process  for  decarbonizing  steel 
made  steel-plate  engravingpossible.  Themctal 
had  been  employed  once  in  England  in  1S0G, 
in  the  engraving  of  the  ceiling  of  the  star 
chamber  in  Smith's  "  Topograpliical  Illustra- 
tions of  Westminster;"  but  its  hardness  pre- 
vented its  general  use.  Bince  Perkins's  inven- 
tion steel  plates  have  gradually  En]>p!anted 
copper,  and  now  no  artist  who  understands 
the  relative  capabilities  of  the  two  metals  uses 
the  latter  for  nne  engraving.  Another  inven- 
tion of  Perkins's,  the  tran^erring  process,  ef- 
fected a  still  greater  revointion  in  the  art,  more 
especially  in  tbe  production  of  small  engra- 
vings, such  as  vignettes  and  other  cats  for  bank 
not«a  Its  advantage  is  that  the  plate,  after  be- 
ing engraved  in  the  usual  manner,  can  be  used 
to  transfer  the  design  to  other  plates,  so  that  on 
indefinite  number  may  be  prodnccd  from  the 
original.  The  softened  plate  when  Snisbed  is 
reconverted  into  steel,  and  a  decarbonized  cyl- 
inder large  enongh  to  receive  the  impression 
is  then  rolled  over  it  by  means  of  a  power- 
ful machine  nntil  the  engraved  impression  ap- 
pears on  it  in  relief.  The  cylinder  is  then 
hardened,  after  which  it  can  be  used  for.re- 
tnrain^  the  impression  to  softened  plates,  each 
of  which  will  oe  an  exact. counterpart  of  the 
engraved  plate.  The  original  thns  serves  to 
give  but  one  impression  to  the  transfer  roller, 
which  in  turn  is  used  to  make  any  number  of 
platee.  The  most  important  application  of  this 
process  Js  for  engraving  bank  notes,  which 
branch  of  the  art  is  treated  below.  The  plates 
of  notes  are  transferred  usually  in  parts,  a 
single  vignette  or  figure  at  a  time.  In  some 
cases  the  entire  plate  bos  been  put  on  the 
roller,  bat  to  do  this  snccessfnlly  requires  the 
ntmost  care  on  account  of  tlie  spreadmg  of  the 
softened  steel  under  pressure. — Sank-note  Er*- 
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graving.  The  art  of  engraving  owes  some  of 
its  most  importaat  developmeots  ta  the  efforts 
of  artists  and  mechanics  in  msnu  factoring  bank 
notes.  In  the  United  States  this  bosiness  has 
nearl;  attained  perfection,  and  whatever  skill 
bas  been  shown  in  Europe  in  bank-note  engra- 
Ting  has  been  the  result  of  improvements  in- 
troduced from  this  country.  The  rude,  cheap 
notes  issued  hy  the  bank  of  England  a  centurj 
and  a  half  ago  were  reproduced  for  nearly  a 
hundred  years,  when  frequent  forgeries  ren- 
dered a  change  necesaarf.  In  the  year  1800 
tbe  directors  lirst  endeavored  to  famish  notes 
which  should  ba  secure  from  oounterfetts,  bnt 
forgeries  multiplied,  and  it  was  not  till  18S0 
that  any  remarkable  improvement  was  made 
in  the  style  of  engraving  them.  In  the  United 
States  a  superior  system  had  existed  for  some 
years.  The  continental  notes,  the  Srst  of  which 
were  issued  in  17TS,  were  engraved  on  copper 
by  Paul  Revere  of  Boston.  They  were  of  no 
importance  as  works  of  art,  and  the  notes 
engraved  afterward  for  the  bank  of  North 
America  were  little  better ;  but  the  invention 
of  the  transferring  process  by -Perkins  raised 
bank-note  engraving  to  the  rank  of  a  special 
art.  Perkins  acquired  so  great  a  reputation  as 
a  mannfactnrer  of  bank-note  plates  tnat  in  1808 
a  special  law  was  passed  in  Massachusetts 
directing  the  nae  of  a  peculiar  style  of  note 
with  a  "stereotype  check,"  invented  by  him, 
by  all  the  banks  of  the  commonwealth.  This, 
though  a  sufficient  protection  ag^nst  conater- 
feiting  at  Che  time,  grew  so  familiar  in  20  years 
that  fraudulent  imitations  became  numerous, 
and  the  law  was  finally  repealed.  About  1614 
Perkins  associated  himself  in  Philadelphia 
with  tbe  firm  of  Murray,  Draper,  and  Fairman, 
with  whom  he  remained  several  years,  still  ex- 
perimenting with  his  machinery.  While  he 
was  there  Asa  Spencer,  who  was  connected 
with  the  same  firm,  invented  a  method  of  ap- 
r^ying  lathe  work  to  bank-note  engraving. 
This  adaptation  of  the  geometric  lathe,  although 
but  a  new  application  of  an  old  prinoipfe,  was 
made  so  suDcessfully  that  Spencer  received  as 
high  credit  as  if  he  had  been  the  origbal  in- 
ventor. To  Mosley  I.  Danforth  also,  a  native 
of  Hartford,  Conn.,  who  spent  12  years  in  the 
study  of  his  art  in  London  and  Paris,  is  due 
mnch  credit  for  the  rapid  advancement  of  bank- 
note engraving  in  this  country.  He  ussociated 
himself  with  Murray,  Draper,  and  Fairman,  and 
compelled  rival  engravers  to  adopt  a  higher 
standard  by  the  exquisite  style  and  finish  of 
his  work.  In  181S  Mr.  Perkins,  attract«d  by 
the  liberal  propositions  for  competition  offered 
by  the  hank  of  En^and,  went  to  London,  ac- 
companied by  Mr.  Fairman  and  a  number  of 
experienced  workmen.  The  superiority  of  his 
work  was  immediately  perceived,  but  not  so 
readily  acknowledged ;  and  unfortunately  for 
bis  prospects,  a  London  wood  engraver,  Mr. 
Darton,  succeeded  after  many  efforts  in  making 
a  woodcut  copy  of  one  of  his  pieoea  of  lathe 
work,  a  circumstance  which  was  so  strongly 


urged  as  an  argument  against  the  American  com- 
petitor that  ho  was  obliged  to  withdraw  from 
the  contest,  and  the  privilege  of  manofacturing 
the  notes  was  awarded  by  the  bank  to  Messrs. 
Applegarth  and  Cowper  in  1830.  But  so  con- 
fident was  Mr.  Perkins  in  the  security  of  his 
notes,  that  when  supplying  a  bank  in  Ireland 
he  volantarily  agreed,  if  they  should  be  forged, 
to  Ornish  a  new  issue  without  charge.  Per- 
kins remained  in  London,  where  he  established 
a  partnership  with  Mr.  Heath,  an  eminent  en- 
graver, which  lasted  during  his  life.  Uis  im- 
provements were  adopted  in  England  and  in 
some  parts  of  the  continent;  but  bank-note 
engraving  has  been  much  leas  developed  in 
Europe  than  in  the  United  States.  In  the  hank 
of  England  security  against  counterfeiting  ia 
sought  by  the  nse  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  pi^ier 
rather  than  by  fine  engraving.  The  notee  are 
printed  from  an  electrotype  surface,  a  method 
fata)  to  delicacy  of  work,  although  poBseamng 
the  advant^;ea  of  speed  and  cheapness.  By 
this  system,  introdnced  by  Mr.  Smee  in  1861, 
the  engravings  are  used  as  moulds  &om  whicli 
eiectro-casts  are  taken,  and  the  notes  are 
printed  from  these  upon  steam  presses.  The 
paper  is  made  by  hand  in  moulds  which  are 
just  large  enough  to  form  a  abeet  for  two 
notes.  After  printing,  these  notea  are  eepa- 
rated  by  an  irregular  cut,  so  that  each  haa  a 
selvage  on  three  sides  and  on  tile  fourth  an  in- 
dented edge.  The  notes  of  tbe  bank  of  France 
are  printed  also  from  a  enrfiuie,  but  they  are 
neater  in  engraving  and  more  elegant  in  exeoa- 
tion  than  those  of  the  bank  of  England.  The 
artistic  perfection  which  oharaoterizea  bank- 
note engraving  in  the  United  States  is  the  re- 
sult of  a  publio  neceauty  growing  ont  of  our 
banking  system.  Under  ttie  old  local  system 
the  issues  were  so  numerous  that  familiarity 
with  the  different  notes  become  impossible; 
and  OS  the  laws  jiimished  no  sufficient  protec- 
tion against  counterfeitbg,  other  means  bad  to 
he  adopted  for  security.  This  was  attained  in 
the  superior  execution  of  the  notes  themselves, 
and  by  the  combination  of  the  highest  artistic 
excellence  with  mechanical  skill,  perfect  coun- 
terfeiting is  rendered  almost  imposmble.  Tbe 
business  of  bank-note  engraving  is  carried  on 
in  the  United  States  by  three  companien,  the 
"American,"  incorporated  in  1858,  the  "Na- 
tional," in  I8B9,  and  the  "Continental,"  in 
1802,  all  of  which  are  in  tbe  city  of  New  York. 
A  large  port  of  the  bank  notea,  bonds,  and 
postage  and  revenue  stamps  used  by  many  of 
tbe  principal  nations  of  the  world  are  made  bj 
these  corporations.  Among  the  foreign  na- 
tions for  which  work  has  been  done  are  Rna- 
sia,  Sweden,  Italy,  Greece,  Spain,  Switzerland, 
the  British  North  American  provinces,  Cuba 
and  other  West  India  islands,  United  States  of 
Colombia,  Venezuela,  Ecuador,  Mexico,  the 
states  of  Central  America,  Brant,  Pern,  Bo- 
livia, Chili,  Argentine  Republic,  Paraguay, 
Unignay,  Japan,  and  the  Hawaiian  islands 
Tbe  national  onrreuoy  and  legal'tender  notea 
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of  th«  TTnlted  Btst«a,  the  national  bonds,  and 
the  reTenne  and  postage  stam^  are  all  made 
in  whole  or  in  part  b;  them.  To  insure  great- 
«r' seanrit7,  moBt  of  the  correnc;  i»  engraved 
and  printed,  in  three  eetabliehments,  the  same 
notes  paaatng  throngh  two  of  the  oompaniea 
here  and  then  going  to  Washington,  where 
thej  are  Sniahed. — The  American  bank-note 
engraver  confineB  himself  to  line  engraving  on 
ateel;  stipple,  meirotiot,  aqoatin^  and  other 
inethods  not  being  anitable  for  his  pnrpoees. 
Is  order  to  attun  the  greater  seoaritj  against 
imitation,  the  engravingg  are  made  elaborately 
fine,  from  drawings  bj  the  best  artiste,  and  the 
plates  are  decorated  with  geometric  designs 
ont  by  machinery  with  an  exquisite  minnteness 
and  regularity  impossible  to  be  accomplished 
by  hand.  Prominent  among  American  de- 
signen  of  vtenett«s  are  the  names  of  A.  B.  Dn- 
rand,  J.  W.  Oanlear,  James  D.  Smillle,  F.  O.  0. 
Darley,  and  James  Hacdoaongh.  The  drawing 
of  a  vignette  is  made  araeb  larger  than  the  in- 
tended engraving,  and  it  is  finished  with  the 
most  elaborate  attentjon  to  detail.  This  de- 
ogn  is  then  reduced,  by  copying  on  a  da- 
gnerreotype  plate,  to  the  size  required  for  the 
bank  note.  It  passes  now  into  the  hands  of 
the  engraver,  who  traces  with  a  steel  point  on 
the  daguerreotype  plat«  the  outlines  of  the 
piotore.  An  Impreeaion  is  then  taken  on  paper 
from  this  plate,  and  white  the  ink  is  still  fresh 
the  ontline  engraving  thus  obtained  is  laid  face 
downward  on  a  softened  steel  plate  and  pawed 
ibroagh  the  press.  The  exact  outline  is  thus 
trans^rred  to  this  plate,  which  is  then  treated 
Uke  any  other  Hne  engraving.  After  the  en- 
graver's work  is  done  theplate  is  hardened  by 
restoring  its  carbon.  This  plate  is  never 
printed  from  directly,  bnt  is  retained  as  a  die, 
to  be  reprodnoed  by  Uie  Perkins  process.  The 
cost  of  engraving  an  ordinary  vignette  is  from 
tSOO  to  1400,  but  large  and  elaborate  ones  are 
more  expensive.  The  time  required  is  from 
one  to  two  months.  The  principal  vienette 
engrftvers  In  the  United  States  now  are  James 
Smillie,  Charles  Burt,  Alfred  Jones,  W.  W. 
Rice,  F.  Goreoh,  8.  A.  Schoff,  Lonis  Del  Noce, 
and  Jamee  Bannister.  There  are  usually  from 
two  to  three  vignettes  on  the  face  of  a  bank 
note,  each  of  which  is  engraved  originally 


al  nombers  are  engraved,  as  well  as  the  other 
lathe  ornamentation,  is  done  also  on  separate 
plates,  which  are  hardened  for  dies.  A 
bank-note  company  always  has  on  hand  a 
Urge  number  of  these  dies  of  vignettes  and 
other  designs,  and  new  ones  are  continually 
prodoc«d.  The  designs  made  by  the  varions 
machines  in  use  cannot  he  imitated  excepting 
by  rimilar  maohines,  and  theee  cannot  easily 
be  ^oonred  by  eonnterfeiters.  The  lathe  in- 
vented by  Bpenoer  has  been  perfected  to  a  de- 
gree nndreamed  of  by  him.  A  first-class  lathe 
costs  aboat  $0,000.  Nany  of  its  parts  are  as 
nicely  oonstrnoted  as  the  works  of  a  watch.    It 


moves  with  the  most  aeonrate  minuteness,  and 
can  be  ad)nBted  to  engrave  flgnree  of  almost 
mierosooida  delicacy  of  detaU.  In  making 
new  dengns  the  operator  experiments  on 
smoked  glass,  which  being  held  to  the  light 
shows  tlie  pattern  produced.  If  Atisfactory 
it  is  reprodnoed  on  soft  steel,  to  be  afterward 
hardened  into  a  die.  -  Parallel  lines  ere  en- 
graved by  the  plun  rtiling  machine,  which 
works  also  with  mathematioal  accuracy.  By 
the  medallion  ruling  machine  any  coin  or 
medal,  or  any  figure,  whether  cameo  or  in- 
taglio, may  be  reproduced  on  a  plane  surface. 
This  machine  is  not  used  now,  as  cheaper  ones 
that  will  do  similar  work  are  made  in  Ger- 
many. The  cycloida]  machine  invented  by 
Gyms  Dnrand,  now  also  in  disnee,  is  capable 
of  doing  very  fine  work.  A  machine  called 
the  "  geometrical  pantoerajih,"  patented  in 
this  country  in  18S6,  is  tne  invention  of  Ed' 
tootid  Oldham,  formerly  an  engraver  in  the 
bank  of  Ireland,  bnt  now  of  New  York.  It  is 
remarkable  for  its  capabilities,  bdng  able  to 
reproduce  an;  design  either  of  the  same  sizeae 
the  original,  larger,  or  smaller.  Like  the  me- 
dallion mling  machine,  it  is  guided  by  the 
hand.  After  the  lathe-work  patterns  have 
been  out  on  the  soft  steel,  a  part  of  the  centre 
of  the  counter  large  enongh  for  the  denomina- 
tional figures  is  smoothed  by  erasing  the  de- 
sign. As  this  portion  is  then  a  little  lower 
than  the  surrounding  surface,  it  is  forced  up  by 
blows  of  a  hammer  on  the  back,  and  the  fig- 
nres  are  engraved  on  it  by  hand.  The  distinc- 
tive name  of  the  hank  and  other  largo  letters 
are  also  engraved  by  hand.  In  designing  a 
new  bank  note,  impressions  from  various 
vignettes  and  counters  are  made  on  paper,  and 
the  pieces  are  fitted  together  by  the  modeller 
In  snch  a  manner  as  to  leave  appropriate  spaces 
for  the  lettering  and  signatures.  When  a  sat- 
isfactory defflgn  is  secnred,  the  next  process  is 
to  transfer  the  several  plates  which  make  np 
the  note  to  the  plate  from  which  the  notes  are 
to  be  printed.  The  latter  is  large  enough 
nsnatly  to  contun  four  notes,  each  of  which  la 
produced  on  it  by  snccessiTe  rollings  under  the 
cylinders.  This  targe  plate  is  not  hardened 
like  the  original,  bnt  is  printed  from  in  its  soft 
state,  and  is  capable  of  producing  about  60,000 
impressions  before  becoming  impaired  by 
wearing.' — The  printing  of  bank  notesdemands 
extreme  care  at  every  step.  The  ink  muet  be 
nicely  ground  and  mixed,  and  of  the  finest 
quality.  Formerly  the  best  black  ink  was 
made  ft^m  Frankfort  black,  a  charcoal  ob- 
tained fr^m  grape  and  vine  lees,  peach  kernels, 
and  bone  shavings ;  bn^  now  it  is  usually  pre- 
pared by  calcining  sugar  in  an  air-tight  iron 
vessel.  If  the  notes  were  printed  in  black 
alone,  they  conld  easily  be  reproduced  by  pho- 
tography. To  guard  against  this,  many  de- 
vices have  been  employed.  At  one  time  sev- 
eral colors  were  used,  bat  it  was  fonnd  that  all 
the  tints  could  be  removed  chemically  from  the 
paper  without  destroying  its  textare.    At  last 
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ft  green  ink  was  inrented,  made  from  the  aa- 
bjdiouB  sesqnioiide  of  ohroioiiun,  which  filled 
the  required  oonditions;  it  oould  not  be  remov- 
ed without  destroying  the  bJack  iuk  with  it. 
This  prwtioally  prevente  oonnterfeiting  bj  pho- 
tography, for  green  acta  the  same  as  black  on 
the  photographic  plate.  This  green  ink  w«a 
used  for  several  years  in  printing  the  United 
States  monej,  bot  it  was  finally  discarded  be- 
oaose  it  wore  down  the  plates  so  fast  that  it 
iaoreaaed  largely  the  cost  of  prodnciug  the 
notes.  When  difTereat  colurs  are  naad,  sepa- 
rate plates  are  required  for  each  tint,  only  one 
of  which  is  printed  at  a  time.  A  good  work- 
man can  make  from  600  to  600  impresuons  in 
a  day,  whereas  by  the  electrotype  procees  of 
the  bank  of  England  8,000  oan  be  prodnoed  in 
an  hoar.  After  printing,  the  notes  are  dried 
by  artifiaial  heat  in  tlie  drying  room.  This 
prooess,  which  formerly  required  a  week,  is 
sow  accomplished  in  a  few  honrs.  They«re 
then  smoothed  between  pasteboards  by  hydro- 
static pressure. — To  lessen  the  tedious  mo- 
chanieal  operations  connected  with  engraving, 
attempts  have  been  made  to  obtain  direct- 
ly from  the  drawings,  by  cbemioal  means,  en- 
graved dagnerreotyfies  and  photc^aphicn mo- 
tives for  printing.  Vorioos  processes  have 
been  devised,  bot£  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Eorope,  to  effect  this  object,  some  of  which 
have  met  with  a  good  measure  of  success. 
(See  Fhotoobapht.) 

EHKHDISEH,  a  seaport  town  of  the  If  ether- 
laods,  in  tlie  proviuoe  of  North  Holland,  on  a 
small  peninsala  in  the  Zuyder-Zee,  27  m.  N.  £. 
of  Amsterdam;  pop.  in  188T,  5,625.  It  has 
severai  churches,  a  fine  town  hall,  several  salt 
refineries,  and  a  large  cannon  foundery.  The 
town  was  formerly  more  important  than  at 
present,  and  it  is  siud  to  have  had  at  one  time 
about  40,000  inhabitants.  The  harbor,  being 
filled  up  with  sand,  is  now  nearly  useless. 

EHinENOSEB,  JMepk,  a  German  physiologist, 
born  at  Hintersee,  in  the  Tyrol,  Nov.  16, 1787, 
died  at  Egem,  Upper  Bavaria,  Sept  19,  186^ 
la  early  life  he  was  a  shepherd,  hot  his  love  of 
learning  induced  several  clergymen  to  send  him 
to  B  gymnasium  and  afterward  to  the  uoiver- 
sity  of  Innspmck.  Among  his  clasamates  was 
thecelebrated  Hofer,  whominlSDB  he  followed 
in  the  Tyrolese  insurrection  as  secretary.  At  ite 
close  he  resumed  his  studies,  but  in  1812  made 
an  unsuceessful  effort  is  England  to  raise 
means  for  its  renewal,  and  then  entered  the 
Prussian  service,  distinguishing  himself  in  the 
oampaigns  of  I818-'14  aacominander  of  a  com- 
pany of  Tyrolese,  and  espedaliy  as  a  staff  offi- 
cer. On  the  concluffion  of  peace  he  reenmed 
his  studies  at  Berlin,  graduated  as  doctor  of 
medicine  in  181S,  offidated  from  1810  to  18S7 
as  professor  in  Bonn,  afterward  practised  his 
profession  at  Innspruok,  and  in  1841  removed 
to  Munich,  where  ho  gained  a  high  repntation 
by  hb  skill  in  the  practical  applioation  of  ani- 
oial  magnetism  and  by  bis  writings  on  medical 
and  physiolt^oal  science.  His  most  important 
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works  ai«;  J)»  MagtutitnM*  (Sd  ed.,  Ldpaio, 
ISU;  translated  into  English  by  William  Hew- 
itt, under  the  title  of  "  Natural  History  oS 
Kagic,"  2  vols.  12mo,  London,  1B64),  and  D«r 
Magnetitnwt  im  VerhMtniit  eur  JTatur  vtid 
Religion  (Sd  ed.,  Tabmgen,  1868)." 

EMIII8,  a  parliamentary  and  municipal  bor- 
ough and  market  town  of  Ireland,  oapit^of  the 
county  Clare,  on  the  river  Fergus,  20  ra.  N.  W. 
of  Limerick ;  pop.  in  1871,  6,101,  The  town  is 
irregolorly  built,  and  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
Franciscan  abbey,  founded  in  1240,  form  ite 
only  noticeable  architectural  feature.  It  haa 
three  bridges  across  the  Fergus,  manufactories 
of  linen  and  flannel,  a  valuable  limestone 
quarry,  large  fiour  mUls,  and  oon«derable  trade 
in  agricultural  produce.  The  Boman  Catholic 
chapel  of  Emus  is  considered  the  cathedral  of 
the  diocese  of  EiUaloe.  On  the  site  of  the  old 
court  honse  there  is  a  monument  to  O'Connell 
with  a  ooloBsal  statue  by  CabilL  Near  the 
town  is  a  county  lunatic  asylum. 

ENSISOOBTHT,  a  market  town  of  Ireland,  in 
the  county  and  18  m.  N.  W,  of  the  oity  of  Wex- 
ford, on  both  bonks  of  the  river  Sloney,  and  on 
the  railway  from  Dublin  to  Wexford ;  pop.  in 
1871,  5,804.  The  Sloney,  which  here  hecomee 
a  deep  and  novigable  stream,  is  oroaaed  by  ft 
bridge  of  six  arches.  The  town  oontaioe  & 
castle,  a  large  modem  Boman  Catholic  chnrch, 
built  from  the  dedgns  of  Pugin,  several  Prot> 
estant  ohurohes,  a  woollen  factory,  flour  mill  a, 
ton  yards,  and  distilleries,  two  banks,  and  two 
newspapers.  At  the  weekly  markets  much 
grain  ond  agricoltnral  produce  is  sold.  Ennis- 
corthy  was  captured  by  Cromwell  in  1649,  and 
was  stormed  ond  bnmed  in  June,  1798,  by  the 
Irish  rebels,  who  a  few  days  later  were  com- 
pletely routed  in  the  battle  of  Vinegar  hill. 

SHHIBKIUiEa,  o  town  and  parliamentary 
borough  of  Ireland,  capital  of  the  ooonty 
Fermonogh,  8Q  ra.  N.  W.  of  Dublin;  pop.  in 
1871,  5,806,  It  is  veiy  picturesquely  ntnatad 
on  an  island  oonneoting  Upper  and  Lower 
Lough  Erne,  and  on  the  adjoining  moinlond 
on  both  sides,  which  commanicate  with  each 
other  by  two  bridges.  The  town  has  a  Boman 
Catholic  and  sever^  Protestant  churches,  coon- 
ty  boOdinge,  and  two  barracks.  It  monnfao- 
tures  ontlery  uid  straw  hats,  and  there  is  a 
weekly  market  for  flai,  and  others  for  butter 
and  pork.  Three  newspapers  are  pnhlbhed.  A 
rulwoy,  82  m.  long,  connects  the  town  with 
Bundoran,  a  favorite  watering  place  on  Done- 
gal hay,  near  Ballyshannon,  The  town  is 
noted  for  the  victory  achieved  here  in  July, 
1689,  by  its  Protestant  volnnteers,  over  o  de- 
tuohment  of  James  II. ;  and  it  has  given  its 
name  to  a  regiment  in  the  British  servio«^ 
which  was  originally  raised  from  the  defender* 
of  the  place. 

HflflES,  1t*>a>»i  the  father  of  Boman  litera- 
ture, born  at  Bndite,  a  village  of  Calabrio,- 
about  28S  B.  C,  died  hi  169.  He  claimed  de- 
scent from  a  mythical  hero,  the  first  settler  in 
his  oountry;  and  after  be  had  learned  the 
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Pythagorean  doctrine  of  trantmigration,  he 
boasted  tbat  the  aonl  of  Homer  dwelt  in  htm. 
Xfothing  is  known  of  bia  life  till  the  close  of 
the  second  Pnnio  war,  when  he  appears  as  a 
soldier  in  the  Roman  army,  and  a  fHend  of  the 
elder  Cato,  hj  whom  he  was  taken  to  Rome. 
There  he  tanght  Greek  and  Latin,  bnt  seems  to 
liare  held  no  marked  poation  till  in  18Q  he  made 
the  jStotian  campuKn  under  Foivius  Nobilior, 
gained  the  esteem  of  tiie  elder  Scipio,  and  re- 
ceived the  rights  of  Roman  citizenship.  From 
this  time  his  learning  and  the  ohano  of  his 
oonvorsation  attracted  to  his  little  dwelling  on 
Uonnt  Aventinns  the  most  enlightened  citi- 
zens. His  contemporaries  marrelled  at  his 
learning,  which  in  thoroaghuess  and  extrait 
was  enrpaeeed  h;  few  of  the  later  Romans. 
Tlongh  a  maftter  of  Greek  literatnre,  he  gave 
a  thoroaghlj  national  character  to  his  own 
works.  The  principal  of  these,  entitled  An- 
naletf  was  a  poem  in  18  books  on  Roman  his- 
tory, which  he  treated  conseontiTely  from 
BomnloB  and  Remns  to  his  own  times,  deaeri- 
bing  later  events  with  Krwter  fidnees.  '  This 
poem  was  popularly  admired,  and  waa  the 
chief  fonndation  of  his  fame.  Though  it  ap- 
pears to  have  existed  in  the  ISth  century, 
nothing  bnt  fragments  of  it  gathered  from  the 
tknoient  writers  now  remains.  These  are  snffi- 
dent  to  show  that  Enniaa  devoted  great  at- 
tention to  his  language,  and  contributed  much 
toward  harmonizing  and  perfecting  the  yet 
rou^  and  unonltiTBted  Latin  dialect  He  ^so 
wrote  tragedies  and  comedies,  and  adapted  the 
masterpieces  of  j£sobylus,  Sophocles,  and  £a- 
ripides  to  the  Roman  stage.  Among  his  nn- 
merons  short  piocea,  hie  epigrama,  three  of 
which,  extendmg  collectivelj  to  ten  lines, 
have  been  preserved,  were  especially  fiunous. 
The  best  collection  of  the  fragmente  of  Ennius 
Is  by  Hesselioa  (4to,  Amsterdam,  1707). 

HniH,  or  Eh  (anc.  Anitut,  orj4n«*ui),  a  river 
ol  Ausbia,  rises  in  the  province  of  Salzburg,  on 
the  northern  slope  of  a  branch  of  the  Norio 
Alps,  13  m.  S.  of  Radstadt,  flows  N.  past  that 
town,  then  E.  N,  E.  throngh  Styrift,  then  N., 
portly  separating  the  provinces  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Austria,  and  after  a  total  course  of 
about  120  m.  enters  the  Danube  3  w.  below 
the  town  of  Enns.  Its  principal  afflnent  is 
tiie  Steier  on  the  left  It  is  navigable  to  Hie- 
felau,  about  80  m,,  and  ita  upper  part  lies  amid 
wild  mountain  scenery.  Its  chief  value  is  in  its 
great  water  power.  The  archduohiea  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Austria  are  often  distinguished  as 
ADHtria  above  the  Enns  and  Austria  below  the 

IXKS,  or  bt,  a  town  of  Austria,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  Enns,  a  little  above  its  Junc- 
tion with  the  Danube,  9  m.  E.  S.  E.  of  Linz ; 
pop.  in  1869,  8,784.  It  has  two  chnrches  and 
a  handsome  council  house,  and  manufactories 
of  iron,  steel,  and  cotton  goods.  The  walls  of 
the  town  were  built  with  the  ransom  money 
paid  for  Kiahard  I.  of  England.  Enns  occupies 
the  aite  of  the  Roman    station  Lanriacum, 
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which  was  the  soene  of  «  cruel  peraeoulion  of 
the  Ohristians  by  Galerins  in  G04.  A  battle 
between  the  French  and  Austrians  took  place 
here  Nov.  6,  1800.  Near  the  town  is  the  old 
castle  of  Enoseck,  oontuning  many  Roman  an- 
tiquitiea  and  l>elonging  to  the  priuceb  of  Auers- 
pei^. 

EHOCH,  the  son  of  Jared  and  father  of  He- 
thusaleh,  bom,  according  to  the  Biblical  chro- 
nology, A.  U.  622.  He  is  called  "  the  seventh 
from  Adam"  (Jnde  14),  to  diatinguish  him 
from  Enoch  the  Bon  of  Caiu,  who  was  the  third 
from  Adam.  Enaehius  infers  from  tiie  title 
"father  of  astronomy,"  g^ven  liim  by  an  old 
writer,  that  he  ia  the  same  whom  the  Greeks 
worshipped  under  the  name  of  Atlas.  We  read 
in  the  SoriptBres  that  "he  walked  with  God;" 
and  SB  to  hia  departure  from  the  world,  wa 
are  told  that  "  be  was  not,  for  God  took  him." 
His  character  ia  drawn  by  two  apoatles.  Eeb. 
xi.-&,  18,  and  Jitde  14,  15.  The  latter  pas- 
sage has  been  the  subject  of  much  controversy, 
as  it  refers  to  a  prophecy  by  Enoch,  part  of 
which  it  cites  apparently  in  the  language  of 
the  prophet  himBeli.  A  prophetical  work  called 
the  "  Book  of  Enoch  "  is  frequently  mentioned 
in  the  patristic  writings.  It  is  noticed  by  Jus- 
tin MartTr,  Ireneeas,  Olement  of  Alexandria, 
TertuUion,  Origen,  Aug^ustine,  Jerome,  Hilary, 
and  Eosebius.  Most  of  these  conwdered  it 
apocryphal,  though  Tertnllian  maintained  its 
authenticity  and  defended  it  trvm  the  criti- 
cisms  of  hifl  contemporaries.  Bruce,  the  trav- 
eller, brought  from  Abyssinia  three  copies  of 
tile  book  in  the  Ethiopic  langnage,  which  im- 
mediately excited  great  interest  in  Europe. 
Sylveetre  do  Sacy  translated  portions  of  it,  and 
a  complete  English  vermon  by  Dr.  Laorence, 
profeesoT  of  Hebrew  at  Oxford,  appeared  in 
1831.  In  1888  a  second,  and  in  1888  a  tblr^ 
revised  edition  appeared.  The  book  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  orig^ally  composed  about 
the  time  of  the  Ohristdan  er«,  in  the  Hebrew 
or  Chaldee  language.  The  Ethiopic  version 
was  not  made  from  the  Hebrew,  but  from  a 
Greek  translation  which  is  not  now  extant. 
It  conusts  of  a  series  of  revelations  sopposed 
to  have  been  ^ven  to  Enoch  and  Noah,  and  is 
divided  into  five  discourses.  Tlie  flrst  describes 
the  fall  of  the  angels,  the  judgment  upon  them 
and  their  offspring  the  giants,  and  the  journey 
of  Enoch  throngh  the  earth  and  heaven  in 
company  with  an  angel.  The  second  contains 
the  parables  in  which  Enoch  relates  the  reve- 
lations of  the  spiritual  worid.  The  third  treats 
of  astronomy  and  the  changes  of  the  seasons. 
Tie  fourth  describes  a  dream  in  which  Euocb 
beheld  the  course  of  events  from  the  be^nning 
to  the  coming  of  Ueaaiah.  The  fifth  conaiBts 
of  exhortations  based  upon  the  preceding  parts. 
The  best  edition  is  Dillmann's,  who  published 
the  EUiiopio  text  from  five  HS8.  In  ISBl,  and 
a  German  translation  and  commentary  in  1858. 

MBUtCEZ  GOMEZ,  ^laila,  whoee  real  name 
was  Ekbiqitbe  ok  Pas,  a  Spani^  dramatist, 
bom  in  Segovia  early  in  tne  17th  oentnry. 
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H«  WBa  the  SOD  of  a  converted  Portngaese 
Jew,  lived  much  !□  France,  beoame  &  oaptain 
in  the  Spaniali  aiiaj,  and  fled  from  Spain  to 
esoape  tbe  Inquisition  onaooonntof  bis  alleged 
Jadsism,  to  which  religion  ba  flnallf  returned. 
His  Sialo  pitagirieo  (RoQen,  1647  and  1662; 
BniBBels,  1T2T)  is  a  myBtioal  book,  parti;  in 
verse  and  parti;  in  prose,  satirizing  the  an- 
cient doctrine  of  transmigration ;  and  he  wrote 
other  similar  works,  besides  22  comedies  which 
were  very  sucoessfnl  on  the  stage,  and  some 
of  which  resembled  Oalderon's,  especially  ^  fo 
gue  obliga  el  honor  ("The  Dnties  of  Honor"), 
contained  with  three  other  plajs  in  his  Aea- 
dtmiat  moToUi  de  lot  Miuat  (Booen,  1642  ; 
Madrid,  16S0;  Barcelona,  1701).  Someofhia 
plays  were  printed  with  the  nameof  Colderon, 
and  others  with  that  of  Fernando  de  Zarate, 
which  led  to  the  mistake  that  he  was  identical 
with  the  latter. — See  JoaS  Amador  de  los  Rios, 
Eitudioi  hitldrieoi,  polUieot  y  literariot  tobre 
lol  Judiot  de  Etpana  (Madrid,  1S48). 

EKiDIlL,  a  a.  W.  county  of  Texas,  watered 
by  some  affluents  of  the  Bio  Nueces  and  Rio 
Grande;  area,  1,610  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870, 
427,  all  white.  The  oonnty  is  best  adapted  to 
stock  raising.  Water  and  timber  are  scarce. 
In  1670  the  county  produced  S,5&6  lbs.  of  wool, 
and  contained  1,678  cattle  and  G,77S  sheep. 

EHTAIL,  an  expression  used  in  the  old  books 
for  an  estate  in  tail  (medissval  Lat.  fixdum 
talliatian,  fhim  taliare,  to  cot  off),  signifying 
a  truncated  inheriGanoe,  as  being  carved  oat 
from  a  larger  estate,  or  perhaps  from  the  ex- 
clusion of  oertain  heirs.  For  the  nature  qf  this 
Bpecias  of  inheritanoe,  see  Ebtate. 

KITEamS  {Qr.  h/Tzpov,  an  intestine),  a 
medical  term  denoting  inflammation  of  the 
mncons  membrane  of  the  small  intestine.  It 
is  most  frequent  in  young  children,  being  a 
rare  disease  in  adult  life.  It  is  marked  by  red- 
ness, softening,  end  thickening  of  tbe  mucous 
membrane,  eochymoses  in  its  Bohstanoe  and 
beneath  it,  and  serous  infiltration  of  the  snb- 
maoouB  connective  tissue.  The  symptoms  of 
enteritis  are  a  moderate  febrile  movement, 
pain,  tenderness,  and  diarrhcea,  with  nausea 
and  vomiting.  The  pain  is  reatrioted  to  a 
small  part  of  the  abdomen,  or  spreads  over  its 
w&ole  surface,  according  as  the  inflammation 
extends  to  the  whole  or  part  of  the  intestines ; 
it  is  commonly  severest  about  the  navel,  and  is 
always  increased  by  pressure.  This  pain  is 
generally  the  first  manifestation  of  the  disease. 
The  brain  usnallybut  not  always  remains  un- 
affected. As  occurring  in  adults,  this  is  not 
usuallya  fatal  disease,  bat  generally  terminates 
in  convalescence  in  about  a  week  or  ton  days 
from  the  commencement  of  the  attack.  Acute 
enteritis  is  distinguished  fi-om  dysentery,  or 
ioflamuiation  of  the  large  intestine,  by  the 
absence  of  tenesmus  and  the  oharaotoristic 
dysenteric  discharges ;  from  gastritis,  or  in- 
flammation of  the  stomach,  by  the  compara- 
tively mild  character  of  the  general  symptoms ; 
and  from  colic  by  the  presence  of  tendernMs, 
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diarrbtsa,  and  fever,  and  the  absence  of  severe 
spaamodle  pain. — The  treatment  usually  adopt- 
ed is  a  purgative  at  the  outset,  followed  by 
opiates  in  sufficiently  large  doses  to  relieve  the 
pain  and  diarrhcea,  witii  warm  fomentations 
to  the  abdomen, 

iSTTMOLOGI  (Gr.  hirotun,  insect,  from 
lvro/(o{,  out  in,  and  >l^x°fi  discourse),  the  branch 
of  natural  history  wMch  treats  of  insects,  one 
of  the  classes  of  articulated  animals.  That 
part  of  the  science  which  refers  to  the  anatomy 
and  pbywoiogy  of  the  class  will  bo  treated 
under  the  head  of  Insbots  ;  and  the  partieulftr 
descriptions  of  orders,  families,  genera,  and 
species  will  be  found  nnder  their  various  scieQ- 
tiflc  and  popnlar  titles.  This  article  will  be 
devoted  to  the  history  of  entomology,  and  to 
brief  sketches  of  the  principal  systems  of 
olassifioation. — In  entomology,  mora  perhaps 
than  In  any  other  department  of  nataral  his- 
tory, does  the  student  feel  the  want  of  a  natu- 
ral claseiflcation ;  but,  as  the  best  authors 
have  devoted  very  nneqaal  study  to  different 
groups,  from  tbe  impossibility  of  liilly  cultiva- 
ting every  portion  of  the  immense  field,  no  clas- 
sification oomplete  and  natural  in  all  its  parts 
can  be  found.  The  nearly  100,000  species  now- 
described  probably  do  not  form  one  naif  of  tbe 
total  number  in  existence.  K  we  take  for  a 
basis  the  comparative  ratio  which  haa  been 
found  to  exist  in  Germany  between  insects  and 
plants,  that  of  2  to  1,  and  extend  this  to  Uie 
whole  world,  we  sb^l  have  in  round  numbers 
at  least  400,000  spedes  of  insects  inhabiting 
the  earth.— It  appears  that  Aristotle,  the  fs- 
ther  of  natnral  history,  separated  insects  from 
Crustacea,  and  divided  them  into  winged  and 
wingless^  subdividing  those  last  into  several 
natural  minor  groups  so  successfblly  as  to  ex- 
cite the  surprise  and  admiration  of  modem  ob- 
servers. Fitm  Aristotle  we  may  pass  over  a 
period  of  1,800  years,  a  blank  as  far  as  the 
progress  of  nataral  history  is  concerned,  to  the 
middle  of  the  16th  century,  when  Gesner,  a 
Swiss,  revived  the  study  of  animals,  leaving 
valuable  papers  on  insects  from  personal  ob- 
servation, woich  were  published  after  his  death 
by  Mouffet,  in  1684.  During  the  next  100 
years  Aldrovaadus  divided  insects  into  two 
chief  groups,  land  and  water  insects,  Bubdivt- 
ding  them  according  to  the  structure  of  their 
wings  and  lege;  Hoefhaegel  made  beantifol fig- 
area  of  them;  Redi  studied  their  origin  and 
mode  of  propagation ;  Malpighi  made  a  carefal 
dissection  of  the  silkworm ;  Goedart  and  Vallis- 
nieri  described  the  metamorphoses  of  insects; 
Leeuwenhoeck  examined  them  microscopical- 
ly ;  and  Mme.  Marian  studied  the  development 
of  the  lepidoptera,  going  to  Surinam  in  her 
sclentiflc  zeal  to  continue  her  observations 
among  tbe  most  gorgeons  species.  The  wri- 
tings of  Swammerdam,  a  Dutoh  naturalist  in 
the  middle  of  the  I7th  century,  crested  a  new 
epoch  in  the  annals  of  entomology.  He  studied 
the  metamorphoses  of  insects,  and  from  these 
introduced  the  first  attempts  toward  a  nataral 
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clflstjflcation.  HisiystemwoeaafoUowB;  I.  In- 
sects witLout  a  metamorphosis,  chaoging  their 
skin  but  not  their  form,  as  spiders,  lica,  wood 
lice,  and  mjmpods.  11.  Insects  with  a  meta- 
morphosis :  a,  those  moving  in  all  stages  of  ex- 
istence, at  first  wingless,  then  with  radimentoiy 
and  finaUj  with  entire  wings,  inolading  what 
are  now  called  n^vropUra,  orthoptera,  and 
Itemiptera ;  A,  motionless  in  the  pupa  state, 
but  having  limbs,  including  the  hymeiutptera, 
eoUopttra,  and  lepidopUra;  e,  ovate  pope, 
wingless  and  motionless,  as  tie  ^ipttfra.— John 
Bar,  t^  English  olergjman  living  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  17th  centarj,  was  the  first  tme  sjs- 
tematist,  and  doubtless  furnished  LimtEBua  with 
many  of  the  ideas  afterward  sacoessfollj  worked 
ont  by  him.  In  a  "  Historj'  of  Inseots,"  pnb- 
liahed  after  his  death  in  170C,  is  the  following  ar- 
rangement :  I.  Insects  without  metamorphosis, 
including-^1,  apoda  (annulate  womu)  terres- 
trisl  and  aquatic ;  3,  pedata,  including  the  ter- 
restrial (lice)  and  aquatlo  hezapods,  the  octo- 
pods  {spiders),  lobsters  and  cral«,  the  terrestrial 
polypods  (centipedes  and  wood  lioe),  and  the 
aquatic  polypode  {antphipoda  and  itopoda  of 
Latreille).  II.  Insects  witb  metamorphosis, 
including — 1,  those  with  moving  lorvce  and 
payK(erthopUra  aaihaMptera);  and  2,  those 
with  motionless  paius,  ss  ecltttpUra,  Imidop- 
tara,  diptera,  and  hymeniyptera.  III.  Insects 
with  simple  metamorphosis,  moving  through 
most  of  the  stages,  like  the  dragon  files. — 
Eeanmnr,  in  the  ftarly  part  of  tiie  18th  oentnrj, 
published  hia  Mimoira  pour  lervir  d  rhiitcir« 
del  in*eetet,  affording  valnahle  information  on 
the  habits  of  insects,  but  wanting  in  systematic 
arrangement.  Aboat  the  same  time,  in  ITSfi, 
appeuvd  the  8jftt«ma  Satura  at  Linssns,  who 
dispiayed  in  the  closmfication  of  insects  the  same 
intuitive  perception  of  the  characters  of  groops 
that  is  observable  in  his  other  hroncbes  of  the 
animal  kingdom.  His  system  is  hosed  on  the 
oharacters  of  the  wings  and  the  presence  or  ab- 
senceof  asting,asfollows:  I.  Insects  with  foor 
wings,  including  the  following  orders:  1,  ea- 
Uoptera,  with  the  anterior  wings  orustaceous, 
with  a  straight  satare ;  2,  htm^ttra,  with 
semiomataceoQS  incumbent  anterior  wings;  S, 
i«pidoptera,  with  all  the  wings  covered  willi 
sf^es;  4i  nenroptera,  with  all  the  wings  mem- 
branous, and  with  no  sting  in  the  tail ;  6,  -Ay- 
menoptera,  with  membranons  wings  and  tail 
armed  with  a  sting.  II.  Insects  with  two 
wings,  comprising,  0,  diptera,  with  poiaers  in 
place  of  the  posterior  pair.  III.  Insects  with 
neither  wings  nor  elytra,  inclnding,  7,  aptera, 
in  which  were  placed  by  Linnfeus  the  hexapod 
lice,  fleas,  &o.,  spiders,  crabs,  and  centipedes. 
The  fault  of  this  system  is  its  exclusive  princi- 
ple of  division  drawn  from  the  wings,  which 
S laced  among  the  apttra  animals  far  removed 
■om  insects  proper. — De  Geer,  a  Swede,  pub- 
lished a  work  on  insects  between  17S3  and 
1778,  having  tlie  same  title  as  that  of  RSanmnr, 
of  which  it  may  in  some  respects  be  considered 
tbe  sequel ;  his  system  is  intermediate  between 
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that  of  Linnsns  and  that  of  Fabricius,  who 
came  after  him,  being  based  both  upon  the 
organs  of  flight  and  those  of  monducation,  and 
according  to  Mr.  Eirby  is  more  natural  than 
that  of  either  of  the  above  named  natnraliets. 
It  b  as  follows:  I.  Insects  with  wings,  alat4i, 
inoluding^-A.  Qymnoptera,  or  those  with  four 
wings  withont  cases,  with  the  subdivisions :  1, 
hpidoptera,  with  scaly  wings  andapiroltongne; 
2,  Mngtila,  with  naked  membranous  wings,  no 
teeth  nor  tongue  (triehopUra,  ephemtrina)  ^ 
S,  TieuTvplera,  with  membranoQs,  equal,  reticu- 
lated wings,  and  teeth  in  the  month  (as  libei- 
lula  and  other  Linnean  neuropt&ra) ;  4,  Ay- 
mmopUra,  with  membranous  unequal  wings, 
teeth  in  the  month,  and  a  sting  or  borer  in  tne 
females;  5,  (ipAimata,  with  membranous  wings 
and  tongue  bent  beneath  the  breast  (^heiuapUra 
of  Leach),  including  the  aphida  and  etoadit. 
B.  Voffimita,  or  those  with  two  wings  covered 
bj  elytra,  with  the  subdivisions :  6,  dermaplera, 
with  elytra  half  coriaceous  and  half  membra- 
nous, crossed,  a  pair  of  membranous  wings, 
and  tongue  bent  beneath  the  breast  (h«miptera 
of  Leach),  as  the  bugs  and  water  bags ;  7,  or- 
thoptera, oockroaohea  and  grasshoppers ;  8, 
with  teeth  in  the  month,  and  the  wings  of 
beetles  (eoleoptera).  0.  JHpttra,  with  two 
unoovereii  wlngo,  including— 9,  haUerata  (the 
diptera  of  linnens),  having  a  pur  of  polsers, 
mouth  with  a  tongue  without  teeth ;  10,  pro- 
boteidea  (like  the  genus  coccus),  with  no  poiaers, 
tongue,  or  teeth  in  the  male,  and  no  winga,  but 
a  tongue  in  tbe  breast  of  the  female.  II.  In- 
seota,  without  winga,  aptera,  inolnding — D. 
Saltatoria,  with  the  subdividon:  11,  tuetoria 
{cuUa),  undergoing  metamorfJioeiH,  with  six 
leg^  and  mondi  with  tongue,  the  aphaniptera 
of  Kirby.  E.  Greuoria,  with  tbe  subdivisions : 
12,  avcenala,  undergoing  no  metamorphosis, 
with  six  legs,  and  head  and  trunk  distinct,  as 
ttFTnet,  ptdiadiit,  pteovt ;  18,  atrachelia,  spi- 
ders and  crabs ;  11,  ervitoMa,  as  isopods,  am- 
phipods,  and  myriapods.  This  system,  though 
Dot  purely  artificial,  and  founded  on  several 
correct  principles,  is  yet  far  from  natural,  and 
includes  among  insects  animals  which  do  not 
tielong  with  tiiem ;  his  14  orders  comprised 
only  about  1,500  species,  referable  to  100 
genera. — Oeofiroy,  in  France,  in  1762,  pub- 
lished a  system  which  is  important  from  tiie 
introduction  of  the  Joints  of  the  tarsi  aa  a 
means  of  classification  ;  be  midges  only  (^ 
groups,  eol»opttra,  ktmiptera,  Upidopt»ra,  it- 
traptera,  diptera,  and  apttra,  the  third,  fifth, 
and  siitli  being  tiie  same  ss  the  Linnssan ;  it 
is  an  exceedingly  nnnatursl  system. — Fabricius, 
a  German,  a  pupil  of  Linuieus,  introduced  im- 
pK>rtant  improvements  into  the  science  during 
the  laat  quarter  of  the  18th  and  the  beginning 
of  the  19th  century;  bis  system  is  based  npon 
the  nnmber,  proportions,  form,  and  wtuation 
of  the  parts  wbioh  constitute  tbe  month,  with- 
ont regard  to  other  parts  of  the  insect;  by 
building  upon  this  narrow  foundation  he  de- 
parted widely  from  nature,  though  by  drawing 
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attention  to  tlie  msxtnarr  trwUm  be  hat  eu- 1  cation  of  17T8  wtM  fTM^r  moAfied  in  tb« 
bled  hu  taoeeaaon  to  define  oertahi  eronpa  coorae  rf  hit  life,  and  Om  toOmnof  vaa  pro- 
with  oontidenble  Bccnnc;.     Hie  firtt  clueifl-  |  poaed  by  him  in  Us  B»tom»lefia  in  1798: 


.  Twopalnar  nuiMllbln. 


S   WITH  BITBIS   MOGTBt. 


ft.  AS  vtthoat  h4>1  . . 

Hon  IkB  Iwo  pabi  ofnulBa 

1.  Witfab  tb>  kUwB  .. 


la  tha  tp,  bat  Bannd  I?  Uv  pallil.  .- 
n.    ISBIcra  WITH 


The  fitoilitj  with  whioh  (genera  were  deter- 
mined hj  thii  ajstem  Mcared  for  it  manj  fol- 
loirera,  in  q>it«  of  itt  nnnatnrahiettj  and 
Uliger,  hj  Bniting  it  with  that  of  Linnnni, 
contidersblf  improved  it.  He  made  order  1 
of  Linnaans  corre^Mmd  with  class  1  of  Fabri- 
oioa;  8  L.  with  3  and  ia  F.;  8  L.  with  11  F.; 
4  L.  (to  which  were  added  UrmeM,  Upitma,  and 
iWuni)  with  8  and  6  F.  ;  6  L.  with  4  F.;  S  L. 
(with  f^ieultu  and  atarut)  with  13  ¥. ;  and 
T  L.  (without  the  abofe  named  aptratnu  gen- 
era) with  0,  7,  8,  9,  and  10  F.— Olivier,  in  the 
article  Inieetet  in  the  ErteyelopidU  mithodiqua, 
follows  chieflj  the  Unnnon  ohsnflcation,  modi- 
fied bj  GeofftoT  and  De  Oeer,  making  nte  of 
the  wings  and  elTti-a,  the  parte  of  the  month, 
and  the  joints  of  the  tar§i  m  hit  divisons ;  he 
■nbttitDted  the  term  orthoptera  for  tlie  der- 
maptoro  of  De  Oeer ;  in  hu  order  aptera  are 
ttill  inoladed  tpiden,  crabs,  and  m7ri^>odt. 
In  Oliner'a  great  work  on  eoUopUra,  in  sx 
lar)^  qnarto  volamei  with  nearly  400  ptatea, 
published  between  1789  and  1808,  may  be 
fonnd  the  largest  collection  of  represeDtations 
of  thit  order  yet  known, — Latreille's  first  work, 
pnbliahed  in  1T96,  presents  the  insects  of  Lin- 
nnos  in  14  classes,  adding  orthopttra  to  the 
Linnnan  system,  and  separating  the  aptcminto 
tuetoria,  thi/Miioura,  parattta,  aeephala,  anto- 
moMtraea,  etiutaeea,  uid  tnyriapoda;  this  sys- 
tem, thongh  in  many  reepects  aDnatnral,  olaima 
the  poeitJre  merit  of  introducing  some  natural 
familiee.  In  1810  he  adi^ted  a  new  olasfdflca- 
tion,  fbUbwing  Gnvier  and  Lamarck  in  sepa- 
rating orostacea  and  arachnids  from  insects 
proper,  and  dividing  the  latter  into  the  7 
orders  of  his  first  olaseifi cation,  adding  the 
order  tuetaria  (formed  entirely  by  the  genns 
pultx).  In  IS17  he  added  myriapoda,  thyta- 
novra,  and  paranta  to  hie  B  orders,  and  also 
ilr«ptipt«ra  of  Eirby;  in  1835  he  rused  the 
ntyriModa,  sfter  lieaob,  to  a  distinct  olass,  and 
divided  the  inmeta  Into  11  orders ;  in  1889  he 
reduced  the  myriapoda  t«  an  order  among  in- 
seott,  raising  tne  nomber  again  to  12  orders, 
and  in  18S3  rueed  them  again  to  a  okss  mter- 
mediate  betwecm  arachnids  and  insecte.    One 


■*     wtOemita  iieatannulra). 

"     vwffata  (BOfploiia  md  qiUn>% 

-    pliiMairu'aui  (diart-tia*d  cntxX 


•  CitaMota  (teitilMKini), 


great  merit  of  I^treiDe  ia  that  he  ghve  &nnly 
namea  to  the  groapa  of  genen,  which  Madeay 
has  redneed  to  syston  by  ^ving  to  them  the 
termination  ida,  which,  if  n6t  alwaya  claaai- 
eally  otKreot,  is  of  advantage  for  nnifimnity 
and  euphony . — Lamarck  dividea  insecta  into  8 
orders:  1.  Inaecta  with  ■ocbxial  months:  1, 
aptera (wuctoria,  Latr.);  i,diptrra;  8,  it«ni^^ 
tara;  4,  Itptdepttra,  II.  Insects  with  msn- 
dibnlate  monU»:  fi,  hyntanopUra ;  6,  HMiTwp- 
tera;  7,orthoptera;  iaiS,  eoUopttra.  Other 
aptera  he  placed  amoi^  arachnida  and  cmata- 
cea,  and  ranked  thyiafuntra,  myriapoda,  and 
panuita  among  aroohnida, — Domaril  places 
insects  above  moDnsca  in  the  animal  aeaiw,  an  J' 
oomprises  among  them  arachnids  and  myria- 
poda; hia  arrangunent  differ*  bnt  Utile  from 
the  Linnsaan ;  he  endeavored  to  reunite  the 
greatly  divided  flunilies,  and  to  rednce  the 
nomber  of  genera. — The  philoeophical  systema 
of  the  modern  German  school  proceed  on  the 
view  that  oiganio  natare  ta  one  great  whole, 
exhibiting  progres^nTe  grades  of  development, 
which  are  characterized  as  classes.  Oken  has 
made  18  classes  of  animala,  each  repreeented 
by  a  snooeemvely  added  oi^n.  Insects  form 
the  9th  class,  and  are  called  long  animals ;  they 
are  divided  as  follows:  L  Germ  fiiea,  with  per- 
fect metaraorphods,  with  tribes:  1,  heniptira; 
3,  orthopttrra  and  dermaptera;  8,  nauroptora. 
II.  Beznal  flieo,  with  perfect  metamorphooiB 
and  e^nal  wings,  with  tribes:  4,  diptera  and 
luetorta;  6  hymenoptera ;  6,  lepidoptara.  III. 
Lnng  fiiea,  beetles,  with  perfect  metamorpho^ 
elytra,  and  wtnga,  with  tribes:  7,  C.  tetrmn«- 
ra ;  8,  G.  htteromtra  ;  and  0,  G.  ptntavttra. — 
Among  the  En^ish  writers  who  have  contrib- 
nted  to  the  advance  of  entomok>gical  olaarifi- 
cation  may  be  mentioned  Leach,  BjcH>y,  and 
Maoleay.  Dr.  W.  E.  Leach  pnbliahed  Beveral 
elaborate  treatlBes  on  insects  in  the  "  Linasan 
TransBotions,"  and  in  the  British  and  foreign 
encyolopatdiaa ;  his  system  is  sketched  in  vol. 
tii.  of  the  "Zoological  Miscellany."  He  dividee 
insects  into  ametabola  and  taetoAola,  aooording 
to  the  absence  or  oecnrrenee  of  metunorphoaia, 
tjie  former  inolndlng  2  and  liie  latter  14  wders ; 
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he  snbdlridM  orthoptera  into  8  orders,  lidd- 
ing demu^tora  (fat^vla)  and  dietyoptarO, 
and  introduoea  also  omopUnra  and  omaloptera. 
the  clMsifioation  of  Kirbj  sod  Sp«Bce,  M  given 
in  vol.  IT.  of  the  "  Introduction  to  Entomology  " 
(]81E-'3S),  is  as  followi:  1.  MandHvlatO,  or 
inaeots  with  mandiblea,  containing  the  orders : 
1,  eoleoptera;  2,  ttrep*^t«ra;  8,  dermaptgra; 
4,  ortkopUra;  5,  Tt^urapt&ra;  and  6,  hpms- 
nopta-a.  n.  ffavttellata,  oriniects  with  buc- 
torial  montha,  containing  tJie  ordera:  7,  hatnip- 
tera;  8,  t/riehopt«ra ;  9,  lepidoptera;  10,  dip- 
tara;  11,  iy>hamptera;  and  IS,  aptara  (ail 
wingleaa  iiUMta  breathing  through  traoheEe). 
It  haa  been  objected  to  this  system  that  tha  8d 
order  is  iinproperlf  aeparatad  from  the  4th,  end 
that  the  Sth  forms  naturally  a  part  of  the  fith. 
The  system  of  Macleay  is  fonnded  on  the  fol- 
lowing prinoiplea:  I,  all  natnral  groups  return 
within  tlfemeelTea,  and  consequently  present 
themselves  in  the  form  of  circles;  3,  each  of 
these  circles  oontains  five  others,  connected  in 
the  same  way;  8,  where  the  droles  join,  there 
ore  intermediate  groups  connecting  them  more 
closely;  4,  the  members  of  each,  at  the  points 
where  the  circles  meet,  exhibit  analogies.  The 
animal  kingdom  consists  of  five  circles,  one  of 
which,  the  ann/ulota  (cnistacea  and  insects), 
oonsista  of  five  principal  groups,  wbioh  may  be 
represented  as  follows : 


The  three  orders  of  ametdbola,  mandibulata, 
and  haiuUllata  only  concern  ui  here.  Of  the 
first,  the  myriapods  Join  the  enutticea,  and  the 
(AjfmNOura  and  anophira  (paraiita)  join  the 
mandibulata.  The  havitelktta  and  mandihi- 
lata  he  odih  inteetapUleta;  the  former  inclnde 
l^idoptara,  diptera,  apUra  (aveUria,  Latr.), 
hemipttra,  and  homoptera;  the  latter  inclode 
triehoptera,  hymenoptera,  eoleoptera,  or^op- 
tera,  and  neuroptara.  These  two  circles  are 
eontignont  in  the  trjehoptera  and  lepidoptera, 
the  genus  myitaeidei  (Latr.)  of  the  former 
toaldng  the  transitioii  to  aglotia  (Latr.)  of  the 


latter.  Bpace  will  not  penult  the  Introdaotioii 
of  the  families  which  he  oonsidera  the  connect- 
ing tinka  between  the  orders  of  the  two  great 
divisions.  This  system,  whUe  it  has  many 
forced  and  nnnatnral  affinities,  presents  much 
that  is  valaable  in  determining  the  ^nps  of 
transition,  which  are  foand  among  maecta  as 
among  other  branches  of  the  animal  kingdom. 
Eis  principal  work,  Sora  Entomologiea,  was 
pablished  in  1819~'21. — Bunneist«r  divides  in- 
sects, according  to  the  completeness  of  their 
metamorphosis,  into  ametabola  and  iMtabola, 
each  group  presenting  both  havilellata  and 
mandiiulata,  and  subdivided  according  to  the 
form  of  the  larva,  the  etmotiire  of  tbe  win^ 
and  the  internal  organization.  His  system  la 
as  follows:  I.  Inieeta  ametabola,  with  imper- 
fect metamorphosiB ;  the  larva,  pnpa,  and  per- 
fect insect  resembling  each  otner,  the  pupa 
eating  aad  moving  abont:  A.  Having  a  socto- 
rial  month,  with  four  fine  aette  enclosed  in  a 
sheath,  and  the  palpi  wanting,  with  order  1,  h»- 
miptoni (bngs).  B,  Withamasticatingmonth: 
a,  with  four  nneqaal  winga,  antenor  ones 
leathery,  the  posterior  membranous  and  folded 
longitudinally  and  once  transversely;  protho- 
rax  free,  and  many  biliary  vesaels ;  witn  order 
3,  orthmtera  (locusts) ;  h,  with  four  generally 
eqnal  wmgs,  never  folded,  with  order  8,  diety' 
otoplero  (cockroaches).  II.  Ituaeta  uutabola, 
with  perfeotmetamorphosis;  the  larva  aworm, 
of  18  segments,  with  orwithont legs;  thepnpa 
motionleaa,  or,  if  it  moves,  not  eating.  A.  With 
snotorial  mouth :  o,  with  two  naked  transpa- 
rent vringB,  the  posterior  replaced  by  pediou- 
lated  knobs;  four  biliary  vessels ;  larvte  with- 
ont  feet;  soft  proboeci&  with  several  seta 
and  a  pair  of  palpi ;  prothor&i  not  free ;  wilJi 
order  i,  diptara  (flies) ;  h,  with  four  wings,  gen- 
erally covered  with  scalee,  six  biliary  vessels ; 
larvro  with  feet  and  a  distmet  head ;  the  max- 
illn  forming  a  spiral  tongue;  prothorai  not 
free,  but  closely  connected  with  the  mesotho- 
ttx ;  with  order  5,  l^iidoptera  (butterflies  ttoA 
moths).  B.  WithmBs>Jcattngmonth,oratleaat 
visible  mandibles  and  palpi :  a,  with  fonr  equal- 
ly targe  or  long  wings,  with  reticulated  ner- 
vnres;  rarely  more  than  Mght  biliary  vessels; 
prothorax  always  free;  with  order  6,  neurop- 
(*ra(dragon  flies);  S,with  four une^nal wings, 
with  varionsly  branching  nervures ;  larvee  gen- 
erally without  head  or  feet,  yet  sometimea  with 
both ;  many  biliary  vessels ;  prothoral  not  free ; 
with  order  7,  hymenoptara  (bees,  wasps) ;  o, 
with  fonr  uneqnal  wings,  tbe  anterior  ones  oor- 
neons ;  larv»  wit^  head,  with  or  without  feet ; 
fonr  or  six  biliary  vessels ;  prothorax  always 
fi^e;  with  orders,  «te>p<#ro  (beetles).  In  al- 
most all  these  orders  there  are  apterous  fami- 
lies, genera,  and  species,  whose  place  may  be 
determined  by  their  metamorphosis  and  tbe 
structure  of  the  month ;  but  they  never  form  k 
distinct  order  like  the  aptera  of  Latreille.  Bnr< 
toeister  maintains  that  all  true  insects  undergo 
some  metamorphosis,  though  in  the  apterous 
forms  it  may  be  difficult  to  detect  it  from  the 
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ftbaenoe  of  tbe  wings;  u  hu  idea  of  an  iaiect 
neceiu  totes  metemcirpbows,  however  iroperfeot, 
lie  gives  the  narae  ametabola  (<{>pUed  bj-  Leaoh 
to  apterous  inaeata)  to  all  those  with  aa  Imper- 
fect metamorphaaia,  as  there  ia  no  real  diner- 
en<te  in  the  prooeai  of  deTalopment  in  each. — 
Weatwood,  in  hia  "  Introdaotion  to  the  Hod- 
em  Olaawficaldon  at  Inaeote,"  in  1889,  givea 
the  following : 


Order  \ym*wpi«ra. 

OMDlut  adtc,  wtrtf 


OM.<id.  Aemalonlira. 

u      J  AtUropttm  iwclnd- 
J    tnglkinMrbiwi)' 


— Stephana,  in  the  article  "Iitueta,"  in  vdL 
iL  of  the  "C;o1op«dia  of  Anatomy  and 
Fh;skilogr"  (183S),  dirides  inaeots  into:  L 
Mattdibutata,  containing  eoltoplera,  dtrmap- 
t«ra  (earwigs),  arthopUra,  nmiivpUra,  tri- 
ehopUra,  (oaddii  flies),  h^misii^teni,  and  atrao- 
ttpUra;  and  IL  BavUeliata,  omtaining  U- 
ptdapUrn,  dipUra,  h«mal«pt«ra,  i^haaiptera, 
mptem,  htmtptara,  and  iomcptera. — Siebold 
(Bornett'a  tranriation),  in  lUS,  gir«a  the  fol- 
lowing olaaiification :  A.  Inaeota  wtthoat  met- 
amorphoaia,  omttabota,  oontaining|— 1,  apt«- 
ra  (pedieulitki,  &c).  B.  With  inoom^ete 
metamorphoBia,  Kemimttabola,  oontainmg — a, 
with  suctorial  mouth:  2,  hem^t«ra;  i,  witb 
mandibalate  mouth:  8,  orthoptera.  0.  With 
oomplete  metamorphosia,  holonttU^ia,  oon- 
taining— a,  with  saotorial  mouth:  4,  dipte- 
ra;  6,  lepidopUra;  6,  &ym»niopt«ra;  b,  with 
mandibulate  mooth:  T,  ttrtptiptera  ;  8,  na»- 
ropUra;  and  0,  eaUopttra,  Thia  ia  the  aame 
aa  ^e  claaaifloation  ot  Vogt,  founded  upon  em- 
brjolc^cal  principleg ;  and  the  orders  are  the 
aame  aa  those  of  Owen,  aa  giren  in  the  second 
edition  of  his  "  Lectures  00  the  Oomparative 
Anatomj  and  Phjsitdc^  of  the  Invertebrate 
Animals"  (18Q5),  except  that  A«in<»>ttfraia  Bal>- 
ititut«d  by  him  for  hemiptera.  The  orders  of 
Milne- Ed  wards,  in  hia  Court  eUmtnl^ire  d'Mt- 
toire  natarelU  (ISSfi),  are  nearl;  the  same  aa 
'  Siebold's,  except thatapt«raisomitted,  rhipip- 
ten  aabstitatad  for  ttreptiptara,  and  tm»piu- 
ra  and  thg*an«ura  are  added.  The  embryo^ 
logical  system  of  Van  Beneden  (ISSG)  is  the 
aame  aa  the  last,  ttie  term  ttrepiiptera  being 
reintrodnfed,  and  paratUa  sabstitateA  for  atu>- 
p2un>.— Prot  Agawz,  in  the  "  Smithsonian 
Oontribntiona  to  Knowledge"  (fol.  ii.,  1S61), 
gives  the  following  olasufication  of  inaecta  fhim 
embryological  data : 

L  Ciawina  ImKFra  (nmA-    IL  Brcxnta  InaiCTS  Otaiit- 
iVHitala).  UOala). 

I^pidBpl4ra, 


OrOUptcra. 
BIplutKplara. 


In  ttiis  the  subdivisions  are  made  according  to 
their  transformations.  From  the  fact  that  those 
undergoing  complete  metamorphosis  have  a 


chewing  iqtparatiia  intiie  cariy  atacM  <tf  thdr 
growth,  which  ia  gradBaUy  tmufonned  into 
variona  tinda  <rf  ancteW)  be  a^praaseathe  balirf 
that  the  motidtfttUato  are  lower  than  the  Atma- 
UUata  ;  and  he  alao  ranka  Up4doplera  hi^Mat 
among  inaeota,  and  not  eoUeptera,  aa  gmwally 
maintained.  l£r.  A.  S.  Packard,  in  hia  "Syn- 
thetio  Types  of  Inaeota"  (1872),  makes  seven 
aab-ordera,  viz.  :  hytaenepttra^  l^Uopttm, 
dipttra,  eoUopttra,  &emipt»ra,  orOUpUra,  and 
neureptera. — Mr.  Wilson  in  the  artiale  "  En- 
tomolugy"  in  the  "  Enoyclopndia  Britannioa," 
Dr.  Burnett  in  his  translation  of  Siebold,  and 
Mr.  Westwood,  give  valuable  lists  of  the  an- 
thora  on  this  science,  arranged  in  chronologi- 
oal  (wder ;  ttona  them  we  select  the  ftdlowing  aa 
among  the  most  important  writers  since  La- 
treille:  in  England,  Donovan,  Ourtia,  Wood, 
Bennie,  Haliday,  A.  White,  Doableday,  Shnek- 
ard,  Hope,  Newman,  and  Nevrport ;  in  Franoe, 
Jnrine^  Dufonr,  Qodart,  Qairin  -  M^neville, 
Boisduval,  Dcsjean,  Laoordaire,  and  Blanohard ; 
in  Germany,  Meigen,  Oehsanhedmer,  King, 
Fischer  von  Waldham,  and  Gennai;  in  Bwe- 
Am,  Fa]l<ai:  in  Amarioa,  Thomaa  Su,  Dr.  T. 
W.  Harris,  J.  L.  Leoonte,  S.  H.  BenddM',  A.  B. 
Paokard,  and  Dr.  Hagen.  The  moat  nsefbl 
work  on  entomology  ever  published  in  thia 
country  is  the  "  Treatise  on  aome  of  the  Ineecta 
of  New  England  which  are  Iqjnriona  to  Vege- 
tation," by  Dr.  T.  W.  Harris,  Iwued  by  order 
of  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts ;  the  aectrnd 
edition  was  published  in  186S,  and  the  third, 
edited  by  Oharies  L.  Flint,  in  186S,  with  illoa- 
tratitna,  at  the  expense  of  the  st^.  In  thia 
work  are  adopted  the  seven  foUbwing  orders 
aa  generally  reoeived  by  naturalista:  I.  CaUop- 
twa  (or  beetlesX  with  jaws,  two  thick  wing 
oovera  meeting  in  a  straight  line  on  the  top 
of  the  back,  and  two  filmy,  transversely  folded 
wings ;  metamorphosis  oomplete ;  larvn  gener- 
ally with  ux  true  legs  and  sometimes  with  a 
termini  prop  leg,  nu«ly  without  lep;  popa 
with  wings  and  legs  distinct  and  nnwuifined. 
II.  Ortiiopt&m  (oookroachea,  oriokets,  A«.X 
with  Jaws,  two  opaque  upper  wings  overlajt- 
ping  a  little  on  the  back,  and  two  larger  thin 
wings  folded  in  fan-like  plaita;  truia&maatun 
partial ;  larve  and  pups  active,  but  withont 
wings.  III.  Btmiptera  (bugs  and  plant  lioe), 
with  a  homy  beak  for  suction ;  four  wings,  of 
which  the  npper  lie  flat,  croea  each  other  on  llie 
back,  and  slope  at  the  sidea  Uke  a  roof;  trana- 
fonnation  partial ;  larvte  and  pupa  like  the 
adolta,  but  win^esa.  IV.  K»vn>pttra  (dragon 
flies.  May  flies,  white  anta,  &o.),  with  jaws, 
four  netted  wings,  the  hinder  the  lai^est;  wit& 
no  sting  nor  pieroer;  transformation  complMs 
or  partial ;  larva  and  pnpa  variona.  V.  Ltpi- 
doptera  (butterflies  ana  moths),  with  a  sneking 
tube;  four  scaly  wings;  tranaformation  com- 
pteto ;  larvn  with  six  true  lega,  and  from  foor 
to  ten  prop  legs ;  pupa  with  the  oaaes  of  the 
wings  and  legs  indistinct,  and  soldered  to  the 
breast.  VI.  Sym«n0pl«ra  (bees,  waspa,  anta), 
with  jaws;  four  veined  wings,  the  hinder  pur 
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generaUrtlie  Hnallest;  ailing  at  the  end  of  the 
■bdomen;  trauBfonnation complete;  larvmlike 
maggote,  or  slaga,  or  oaterpillarB ;  pnp»  wiUi 
the  lega  and  wings  aDoonfiaed.  VII.  JHptera 
(fliea,  mo8qiiito«H,  &c},  with  a  homj  or  fleab; 
proboMia,  two  wings  and  two  ba^cere  or 

rera  behind  them ;  tranaformation  complete ; 
w  footleee  nia^oto,   with  the  breathing 
holea  geoeroIlT  in  the  binder  part  of  the  bodj ; 

Cups  nauaU^  incased  in  the  dried  akin  of  Uie 
LTvn,  bat  sometiineH  naked,  in  which  case  the 
wiugB  and  legs  are  visible,  and  more  or  leaa 
free. — Among  the  smaller  gronpa,  the  order 
Ureptiptera  (Kirby),  or  rhipiptera  (Latr.),  oon- 
taina  minute  insects  which  nodei^  their  trana- 
formatiuDS  within  the  bodies  of  bees  and  waapa ; 
the  maggot-like  Ittrvn  live  between  the  rings; 
the  females  are  wingleea,  and  never  leave  the 
body  of  their  host;  the  adult  malea  have  two 
Tery  short  utembera  inatead  of  fore  wings,  and 
two  very  large  hind  wings;  the  sharp-pointed 
jaws  are  adapted  for  piercing  rather  Uian  bi< 
ting.  Their  systemadu  position  is  not  preoiaely 
determined ;  Latr^Ue  places  them  between 
lepidapUra  and  dipt^a,  though  he  thinks  tliem 
tnoat  nearly  aUied  to  some  of  the  kymtnoptera. 
The  order  apt«ra  (Leaoh),  luetoria  (De  Geer), 
t^honapt&ra  (Latr.),  or  a^hmipUra,  (Kirby),  is 
oonstitated  by  the  lies  tnbe,  which  seem  to  be 
intermediate  between  hemipUra  and  diotera. 
The  earwigs,  included  by  most  entomou^iBts 
anuHig  orthfiptera,  form  the  order  dermapUra 
(Leatui).  or  eapUaoptera  (Westwood).  The 
spider-niea,  ticlts,  Ac,  alluded  to  at  the  dose 
of  the  artiole  Diptkba,  form  the  order  Aomo- 
loptera  (Leach).  The  Hay  flies  were  separated 
&om  the  netiroptera  and  elevated  to  an  order 
triehoptera  by  Kirby.  The  tKymrnopttra  of 
Haliday  consist  of  the  minute  insecta  of  the 
thrip*  tribe,  generally  clasaed  with  the  hemtp- 
t»ra;  other  hemipUra,  as  the  harvest  fliee, 
plant  lice,  &e.,  have  been  separated  by  the 
English  writers  onder  the  name  of  homcpUra. 
BnimMster  haa  separated  from  neuropUra 
thorn  apeoies  whicn  ondei^  only  a  partial 
metamorphosis  into  the  order  dietyotoptera. — 
ITataralists  generally  have  been  disposed  to 
rank  insects  in  the  animal  scale  below  moUosea, 
though  many  of  their  vital  functions,  as  of 
locomotion  and  perception,  indieate  a  supe- 
riority in  the  former.  Mr.  Kirby  and  other 
English  entomoli^ists  have  accorded  the  pre- 
cedence to  insects,  in  oppoution  to  Cavierand 
I^marck,  who  placed  the  mollnsca  first  on 
account  of  their  system  of  otrcnlation.  In  the 
branch  of  articulato,  the  position  of  insects  is 
well  given  by  Oken,  when  he  says  that  "lepi- 
doptera  are  bom  as  worms,  then  pass  into  uie 
oondition  of  omstaoea,  and  are  finally  developed 
into  true  insects,  exemplifying  the  natural 
order  of  gradation  of  the  three  classes  of  ar- 
tiealata,"  For  interesting  and  oonclunve  ob- 
aervationa  on  the  position  that  worms  are  the 
lowest,  erustacea  the  intermediate,  and  insecta 
the  highest  among  aitioalata,  see  the  paper  by 
A above  alladed  to,  in  vol  ii  of  the 
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"Smithsonian  Costribntions."  In  vol.  L  of 
"  CoutribntioDs  to  the  Natural  History  of  the 
United  States,"  in  the  highest  class  fmsecta)  of 
articnlata  he  establishes  the  three  orders  of  my- 
riapods,  arachnids,  and  insects  proper,  the  last 
therefore  b^ng  the  highest  order  of  the  high- 
est class,  and  the  lepidoptera  (butterflies  and 
moths)  the  highest  division  in  tliia  order. 

ENTOOOSTEACA,  the  lowest  order  of  cnista- 
ceaua,  deficient  in  the  segments,  feet,  and  ab- 
dominal appendages  of  the  higher  forms.  They 
have  normally  live  or  six  cephalic  rings,  and 
eight  or  nine  posterior  ones  belonging  to  the 
foot  series.  They  include  the  carcinoids,  like 
ealigv*  and  arffttliu,  minute  forms,  parasitic 
or  marine  and  fresh-water  fislies ;  the  ostra- 
coids,  minute  forms  like  the  daphnia  of  fresh 
waters,  with  the  lai^er  marine  cirripeds  or 
barnBclee;  the  limuloids,  or  horseshoe  crabs; 
and  the  microscopic  rotifera,  radiate  in  appear- 


appeared  in  tiie  early  Silurian  age. 

iaHTOPBinS.    tiee  EpiPHTTia. 

UnOBOl  (Gr.  jvni;,  within,  and  (&»>,  animal), 
a  group  of  invert«brat«  animals,  which  during 
some  peiiod  of  their  existence  live  within  and 
derive  nourishment  ftom  the  bodies  of  other 
animals,  and  with  few  exceptions  belong  en- 
tirely to  the  class  of  helminths  or  worms. 
Animal  parasites  form  in  fact  a  sort  of  sub- 
fanna,  and  their  nninber  is  only  to  be  estimated 
by  the  extent  of  the  animal  kingdom.  The 
claswfication  of  entozoa  has  been  attempted 
hj  many  eminent  zoologists  since  the  days  of 
Badolphi,  who  may  be  considered  the  father 
of  helmicthology ;  but  only  recently,  and  chiefly 
through  the  labors  of  a  few  observers  in  Ger- 
many, has  it  attained  the  position  of  a  true 
science.  Cuvier  refers  the  entoioa  to  the  close 
radiata,  and  subdivides  them,  following  the 
plan  of  Bndolphi,  into  tanioidea  or  tapeworms. 
trematoda  or  flat  worms,  tivmatoidta  or  rouna 
worms,  and  aeanthocaphala  or  hooked  worms. 
More  correctly,  however,  they  belong  to  the 
articnlata,  though  their  type  is  a  degraded  one, 
and  some  of  them  even  approach  in  structure 
the  mollnsca.  Adopting  this  arrangement,  we 
can  l^est  explain  the  progress  and  present  state 
of  faeminthology  by  considering  these  subdi- 
virions  separately. —  Tanicidea,  oatoxdea,  tt»- 
relmint^  tapeworms.  These  parasites  in 
their  matnre  state  inhabit  the  intestines  of  all 
classes  of  vertebrate  animals.  In  their  tran- 
sitional state  or  immature  etage  they  occur  as 
oysts  in  the  tisanes  and  organs  of  such  crea- 
tures as  form  the  food  of  their  tme  bearer*  or 
hoets.  These  cysts,  of  which  the  measles  in 
swine  are  an  example,  in  the  early  days  of 
science  were  not  looked  npon  as  of  an  animal 
natnre,  and  were  called  hydatids  and  acephalo- 
cysts ;  and  not  until  the  latter  part  of  the  ITth 
centnry  was  their  tme  character  recognized. 
In  the  18tb,  many  observers,  and  especially 
GOtse,  noticed  that  their  hesdsclosely  resembled 
Uiose  of  the  tapeworms.   Uia  observations  were 
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confined  cbieflf  to  the  tnni»  of  Bnimals,  and 
appe&r  to  have  had  little  mflnenoe  nith  the 
wientifio  men  of  the  nert  centnrj,  who  fell 
bock  again  upon  the  old  and  eaaj  theor;  of 
Bpontaneoos  or  eqaWocal  generation;  and  so  it 
remained  nntii  1844,  when  Stoenstrnp'B  theory 
of  alternation  of  generation  was  appUed  to  the 
problem,  and  Siebold  and  Diyardin  pnblished 
esaajB  on  the  connection  between  Uie  ttenue 
and  encysted  forma  of  various  animals.  Their 
experiments  and  those  of  EDchenmeister,  who 
mnst  be  considered  the  highest  antbority  on 
the  human  helminths,  cannot  be  given  in  detail 
here ;  Boffice  it  to  say  that  tapeworms  have 
been  produced  in  carnivorous  animals  of  all 
kinds  by  giving  them  the  encysted  forms  to 
eat,  and  the  encysted  varieties  have  been  bred 
in  others  by  administering  the  eggs  or  embryos 
of  tsenite.  Tapeworms  consist  of  three  parts, 
tIe.  :  bead,  neck,  and  oolony  of  Jmnts.  The 
bead  is  a  minnte  object,  nsiially  square,  and 
provided  with  varieties  of  sacking  disks  and 
coronets  of  hooks,  by  which  it  attaobes  itself 
to  the  walls  of  Uie  intestine,  The  neck  is 
slender  and  marked  by  transverse  wrinldes, 
which  gradually  are  converted  into  joints. 
With  age  these  joints  increase  in  number,  and 
finally  those  first  formed  become  ripe,  while 
new  ones  are  contina- 
ally  given  out  from  the 
bead  to  snpply  in  turn 
the  place  of  those  dis- 
charged. Their  growth 
is  generally  rapid,  and 
some  species  attain  a 
length  of  100  ft.,  while 
others  are  only  a  few 
lines  long.  Considered 
as  a  simple  individual, 
the  tapeworm  has  very 

limited  power  of  motion,  althoi^b  a  distinct 
layer  of  mnscnlar  fibre  is  fonnd  beneath  the 
skin.  This  integument  is  soft,  white,  moist, 
and  porons ;  and  throngh  this  nutrition  is  prob- 
ably carried  on  by  absorption,  though  the  only 
orpms  subservient  to  this  function  are  two 
pairs  of  longitudinal  canals  ranning  along  each 


ronndish,  concentrically  marked,  calcareous 
corpuscles,  recognized  only  by  the  microscope, 
which  serve  nndonbtedly  as  a  sort  of  skeleton. 
They  possess  no  nervons  system.  The  sexual 
organs,  however,  are  remarkably  developed. 
When  the  oldest  joints  have  become  sexnoUy 
matnre  (which,  period  varies  greatly  in  differ- 
ent epeoiesX  they  pass  off  spontaneously  by 
the  anas — sometunes  by  the  month — of  the 
animal  whloh  harbors  them.  These  are  flat, 
qnadrangnlar,  yellowish  white,  and  in  some 
species  are  detached  singly,  in  others  by  gronps. 
^ese  proglottides,  as  they  ore  called,  are  true 
hermaphrodites,  contain  the  sexual  orfrans  and 
eggs  or  embryos  enclosed  within  shells,  and 
possess  the  power  of  moving  abont;  so  that 
tbey  have  oRen  been  mistaken  for  trematoda, 


and  in  fiut  are  now  coopered  separate  in- 
dividaals.  They  disohai^  their  egge  either 
through  the  genital  opening  or  by  self-destmo- 
tion,  which  resnlta  either  from  the  bnrsting  of 
their  walls  or  by  decompontion.  They  wect 
chiefly  moist  places,  ana,  leaving  the  manure 
in  which  they  have  been  deposited,  wander 
abont  amid  the  herbsxe.  and  may  in  this  way 
be  devoured ;  or  they  fell  into  water,  and  there 
bursting,  discharge  th«r  eggs,  which  are  thns 
borne  far  and  wide,  and  find  entrance  to  a 
proper  soil  for  ftatore  development.  They  are 
not  capable  of  a  long  oontinned  indmrendent 
eiistenoe,  and  may  even  be  destroyed  within 
the.  intestine  of  their  host,  scattering  thmr 
eggs  along  this  canal,  thongh  harmles^y ;  for 
Lenckart  fonnd  by  experiment  that  eggs  intro- 
dnced  into  the  intestine  before  being  snbjeoWd 
to  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice  remain  nn- 
changed ;  hnt  tiiat  when  previonsly  mibmitted 
to  its  infiuenoe  and  then  placed  within  the  in- 
testinal canal,  the  embryos  became  free.  Pro- 
glottides may  even  be  swallowed  entire  hy 
animals  which  wallow  in  mtust  manure,  and 
thus  introduce  the  eggs  to  their  proper  dwell- 
ing place.  When  onoe  they  have  set  their 
of^pring  free,  their  object  is  aocomplished  and 
they  diaappear.    Each  prc^otlis  contains  ft 


^gi,  so  that  if  one  ont  at  the 
many  millions  reaches  a  proper  habitation  the 
species  will  not  decrease  m  nnmbeni.  The 
embryos  are  enclosed  in  firm  shells  constmeted 
to  resist  a  strong  pressnre  from  without,  and 
are  either  brown  or  yellowish,  and  round  or 
oval.  They  probably  cannot  undergo  a  great 
degree  of  dryness,  heat^  or  cold,  or  exist  very 
long  in  fluid,  without  the  destruction  of  the 
animal  within.  The  hiatory  of  the  tania  so- 
lium, or  common  tapeworm,  will  best  aerve 
as  an  example  of  the  usnal  method  of  develop- 
ment and  transfbrmaiion  of  the  eettoidea,  for  it 
has  been  most  fully  studied  on  account  of  its 
f^^nent  occurrence  in  the  form  of  meaalea,  and 
its  important  relation  to  man.  This  worm  ia 
improperly  named,  since  many  are  aometimes 
fonnd  in  the  some  inteetine.  It  seldom  attains 
a  length  of  more  than  80  ft.,  and  is  composed 
of  SOO  or  700  joints,  which  when  matnre  eon- 
tain  myriads  of  egga,  and  eeoape  mnsly  or  at 
once  into  the  outer  world.  The  eggs  oeing  set 
free  find  their  way  into  water  or  manure,  and 
are  thns  scattered  tar  and  wide.  One  ocoa- 
aionaUy  enters  the  stomach  of  man  on  lettnoe, 
fruit,  or  unwashed  vegetables,  hnt  mor«  gen- 
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erallj  they  are  awaHowed  by  the  hog,  whose 
filthy  and  omnivorong  habits  need  only  be  oon- 
sidered  to  show  how  readily  it  may  become  In- 
fected. In  either  caae  the  egg  shell  is  destroyed 
by  the  process  of  digestion,  and  tjie  embryo,  a 
minnte  globnlar  vesicle,  armed  in  front  with 
three  pairs  of  sharp  spines,  begins  its  active 
migratioDS.  It  sets  oat  on  its  travels  by  boring 
into  the  blood  or  lymph  vessels  of  the  stomach 
or  intestine,  and  is  borne  along  by  their  onr- 
rents  till  It  reaches  the  capillaries,  where  it  re- 
news its  activity  and  bores  its  way  ont  of  the 
circalatory  system  into  any  organ  to  which 
chance  has  carried  it.  There  can  be  no  doabt 
about  this  fact,  for  Lenokart  haa  discovered 
the  embryo  several  times  in  the  vena  portte. 
It  is  posnble  that  the  embryos  may  in  some 
cases  lose  their  hookkts  in  the  vessels,  and 


thnB  a  proper  sitnation  for  higher  develop- 
ment, it  becomes  snrrounded  by  a  new  forma- 
tion or  cyst  resembling  the  structnre  of  the 
organ  it  may  inhabit.  If  tt  happens  to  pene- 
trate any  seroas  cavity,  thla  oyst  is  not  fanned, 
bnt  otherwise  the  development  is  the  same. 
This  process  goes  on  rapidly,  bo  that  in  a  week 
or  two  the  ^st  may  be  recognieed  by  the 
naked  eye.  The  spines  or  booklets  now  drop 
off,  the  primary  vesicle  goes  on  absorbing  nu- 
triment, and  by  the  second  or  foarth  week  a 
protnberance  grows 
^  ont  from  its  inter- 
nal sarface,  which 
n  takes  the  form 
of  the  head  of  the 
foture  taenia.  Upon 
this  springs  np  a 
rio.s.-Do™iopn»Biof.CTM.  ^onble  circle  of 
1.  AnhMi  ta  cy«t  s.  AniiMi  small  hairs,  which 
with  he*d  dereioprf.  B.  HtBd  in  six  weeks  become 
J^HmUm.*"**  """"""^  the  complete  donWe 
coronet  of  hooks. 
The  neck  now  begins  to  extend,  but  the  head 
etill  remains  enclosed  in  the  bladder,  till  the 
whole  animal  is  set  free.  It  may  continue  to 
live  in  this  encysted  stage  till  it  dies  of  old 
age,  nnless  set  tree  by  nature  or  art ;  and  this 
nndonbtedly  is  the  fate  of  the  largest  portion 
of  these  immatnre  creatures.  If  seated  in  the 
muscles,  this  encysted  stage  of  tapeworm  is 
seldom  injurious  to  man ;  but  if  it  take  up  its 
dwelling  place  in  the  brain  or  eye,  which  is 
not  nnfreqnently  the  case,  results  most  serious 
follow.  In  the  hog  the  case  is  different,  for 
many  egga  being  devoured  at  once,  the  em- 
bryos invade  nearly  every  organ  of  the  body, 
and  produce  the  disease  known  as  measles. 
We  have  still  to  consider  the  last  and  highest 
stage  of  development  In  the  life  of  a  trenia, 
vIe.  :  the  conversion  of  these  cysts  or  measles 
into  the  mature  intestinal  worm.  When  one 
of  these  ctvBti  Is  accidentally  swallowed  by 
man,  the  little  pea-like  vesicle  bursts,  and 
the  head  of  the  worm  protruding  &stens 
itself  to  the  intestinal  walls  by  its  hook- 
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lets.  IWn  this  head  bud  ont  one  after  an- 
other ntunerons  jointa,  which  finally  make  up 
the  mature  worm.  It  may  be  ea«1j  under- 
stood how  these  amall  white  cysts  gain  en- 
trance into  the  stomach  of  mau,  for  measly 
pork  is  often  sold  in  markets,  and  althoogh 


Bookleli  ot  ■  C^  nugnUled.       Cftt  toaai  Is  Birtna. 

thorongfa  ooi^dng  and  caring  deatroy  the  larvm, 
still  the  cysts  may  adhere  to  the  knife,  and  be 
tbas  transferred  to  vegetables,  butter,  cheese, 
and  the  like,  which  are  eaten  uncooked.  It 
may  often  be  the  case  too  that  pork  is  so 
slightly  measly,  that  the  butcher  does  not  know 
the  disease  is  present.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion abont  the  identity  of  these  two  forms,  the 
tenia  toUum  in  man  and  tbe  eyiticereui  eellu- 
lota  or  meaalea  in  swine ;  for  not  only  are  th^ 
heads  anatomically  the  same,  but  it  had  for  a 
long  time  been  noticed  that  whore  measles  in 
pork  were  abundant,  there  tenia  was  of  most 
frequent  occurrence,  and  that  where  the  use 
of  this  flesh  was  forbidden  among  nations  or 
sects,  tbere  tapeworm  wasscarcely  ever  found. 
All  of  this  led  to  the  belief,  especially  after  the 
experiments  performed  in  regard  to  the  tvnie 
and  cystic  worms  of  the  lower  animals,  that 
the  measles  in  meat  were  the  cause  of  tape- 
worm in  man.  To  settle  this  point  Etlchen- 
meister  fed  a  condemned  criminal  three  days 
before  his  execution  on  raw  measly  pork,  and 
on  examination  after  death  the  young  tape- 
worms wwe  found  attached  to  the  walls  of  the 
intestine.  One  point,  however,  remained  to 
be  proved,  vIe.  :  that  tbe  eggs  of  the  tapeworm 
produce  the  measles  in  swine.  For  tnis  pur- 
pose experiments  were  undertaken  by  the 
Saion  government  under  the  direction  of  KD- 
chenmeister  and  other  scientific  men  of  Ger- 
many. Yoong  and  healthy  pigs  were  kept 
confined  separately,  and  to  them  were  given  the 
e^s  of  tapeworms.  At  various  intervals  they 
were  killed,  and  the  encysted  forms  were  found 
in  myriads  throaghout  the  body.  These  ex- 
periments have  been  ofteu  repeated  with  the 
aamesuoceaa.  To  recapitulate :  The  tapeworm 
of  the  hnman  intestine  discharges  millions  of 
^fgs,  a  single  one  of  which  need  only  reach 
maturity  to  produce  millions  more ;  therefore 
tt  isevident  that  the  vast  majority  of  these  eggs 
perish  undeveloped.  These  eggs  must  be  de- 
voured by  some  other  host  to  reach  their  second 
or  encysted  stage.  Thisstageisknown  as  mea- 
sles in  swine.  Measles  being  eaten  by  man  in 
turn  produce  the  tapeworm.  These  two  forms 
never  produce  each  other  in  the  same  individual. 
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Ybtjoq*  other  tntun  infut  man  in  oae  of  their 
Bttigea,  the  most  dsngeronB  of  wbicb  is  the 
Mhijweoeeut,  or  enoTated  form  of  E.  hominit. 
Xh«  ejata  prodaced  b^  this  parasite  are  often  as 
large  as  a  man's  head,  caasiag  great  saffering 
and  death.    In  Iceland  every  seventh  person 


Is  thus  aSioted.  The  explanation  lies  in  the 
filtby  habits  of  this  people,  and  in  the  great 
number  of  dogs  thej  keep,  whiob  assist  in 
spreading  the  seeds  of  the  disorder.  Here  the 
cjsts  or  hydatids  contain  instead  of  one  *eol*x 
or  head  innumerable  embcyoiuo  forms,  whioh 
of  oonrae  increaaea  the  risk  of  infection.  The 
mature  tapeworm  prodaced  artifioiall;  ooudsts 
of  but  three  Joints,  and  on  this  account  has 
hitherto  escaped  notice.  Even  now  it  is  not 
known  whether  tnan  binself  or  doga  are  the 
hosts  of  the  mature  helminth.  Another  re- 
markable species  dwelling  in  the  intestinal 
canal  of  man  is  the  bothrioetphalut  latin,  or 
broad  tapeworm.    This  differs  from  the  irae 


ttenira  in  the  oonstmction  of  its  head  and  Joints. 
The  former  is  oval,  flat,  and  instead  of  a  onro- 
net  of  hooks  and  ronnd  snokers  possesses  two 
lon^tndina]  sncking  grooves  on  each  lateral 
ma^n,  by  wbicb  it  fixes  itself ;  the  latter  are 
one  third  of  their  width  only  in  length,  and 


the  genital  opening  ia  found  on  the  middle  rf 
each  joint,  instead  of  at  the  lateral  margin, 
as  in  tsniffi  proper,  and  occnrs  on  the  same 
snrfaoe  throughout  its  whole  length.  They 
are  sometimes  as  many  as  8,000,  bot  even  then 
they  do  not  make  np  a  worm  more  than  20  ft. 
long.  Thns  far  this  para«te  has  been  found 
in  man  only  in  its  mature  state.  Its  geoKraph- 
ical  distribution  is  linut«d  to  Russia  (incTading 
Poland),  Switzerlond,  Italy,  and  the  maritime 
districts  of  France  and  north  Europe,  and  it 
most  probably  undergoes  its  transitional  stage 
of  development  outside  the  human  intestine  in 
some  of  the  mollnsks,  which  form  the  food  of 
man.  A  few  other  species  of  tapeworm  infest 
mankind,  but  they  are  seldom  met  with,  and 
will  be  found  enumerated  in  the  accompanying 
catalogue.  The  dog,  from  hisdomestic  and  om- 
nivorous liabits,  is  made  the  boat  of  many  of 
these  entozoa,  and  does  much  to  keep  np  ih.ar 
precarious  existence.  Withont  his  aid  the  tenia 
eamuruM  would  nndonbtedly  become  extinct, 
and  thus  t^e  sheep  breeders  wonld  be  rid  of 
a  disease  which  otien  proves  so  fatal  to  their 
focks,  viz.,  thestaggers.  This  disease  ia  caused 
by  the  presence  in  the  brain  of  hydatids  or 
cystic  ettnari,  which  when  eaten  by  butcher 
and  sheep  dogs  are  converted  into  ^e  corre- 
sponding ttenia,  the  embryos  of  which  are  in 
turn  scattered  broadcast  over  the  pasturea, 
where  they  find  ready  admission  to  the  grazing 
herds,  lliis  too  has  been  made  the  su^ectof 
searching  investigation  in  Germany,  and  shep- 
herds are  taught  to  keep  their  dogs  free  from 
this  tapeworm,  by  putting  ont  of  their  reach 
the  flesh  of  animals  afflicted  with  the  staggers. 
Sheep  may  often  be  kept  healthy  by  keeping 
them  from  moist  places,  and  from  pastures 
while  the  dew  is  still  on  the  grass,  for  the  pro- 
glottides seem  to  seek  such  localities,  and  the 
heat  of  the  sun  appears  destructive  to  their 
vitality.  Unch  more  good  may  be  effected 
by  sudi  preventive  measures  than  by  adminis- 
tering onthelminUcs,  or  by  attempting  the  re- 
moval of  the  cysts  by  the  bephine  or  trochar. 
Very  often  immense  droves  of  swine  have  to 
be  slaughtered  on  account  of  the  meaales,  and 
such  attacks  always  prove  that  the  victims 
have  lately  been  in  the  neighborhood 
of  some  person  who  has  a  Uettia  lolium. 
Vild  swine  are  never  affected  in  this 
way.  Occasionally  this  variety  of  cyt- 
ticcreui  is  found  in  the  flesh  of  other 
animals  eaten  by  man,  as  t^  ox,  deer, 
and  lie&r,  but  very  seldom.  No  doubt 
a  great  deal  of  measly  pork  is  sold  both 
fresh  and  salted,  and  enongh  is  eaten 
tn  an  uncooked  stat«  in  the  form  of 
sausages,  raw  pork,  and  the  like,  to 
account  for  the  wide  distribution  of 

Dr.  Weinlond,  in  hia  essay  on  human 

eettoidta  (Cambridge,  1856),  divides  the  ta- 
nioidaa  into  two  classes :  First,  the  icleroUpi- 
iota,  or  hard-shelled  tapeworms,  the  embryos 
of  which,  developed  in  the  warm-blooded  verto- 
brata,  become  mattire  tteoin  only  in  the  inteett- 
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oal  canal  of  carnivorous  mannnalia.    Tbas  man 
obtains  the  Uenia  tolium  from  swine;  the  itftg 
the  T.  terrata,  T.  ccenunu,  and  T.  uhinoeoectu 
from   the   rabbit,  the   sheep,   and  the  OS  re- 
spective!; ;  the  cat  the  T.  erauicollit  from  the 
mouse;  and  so  on.   Becond,  themalaeoUpidota, 
or  Bon-Bhelled  ta]>ewonnB,  the  eggs  of  which 
are  to  be  hatched  in  the  stomach  of  articulats 
and  mollnsks.    The  matare  entozoa  of  this  or- 
der inhabit  the  intestinal  canal  of  such  ani- 
mala  aa  prej  upon  the  above,   as  fish,  birds, 
and  insect ivorons  mammalia. — Trematoda,  its- 
relmiittha  (Owen),  isolated  flat  worms.    These 
entozoa  are  characterized  by  their  flattened, 
more  or  less  elongated  shape,  and  by  ventral 
sucking  dinks.    The  same  individual  possesses 
the  organs  of  both  sexes.    Rndolphi  divided 
them  into  different  genera,  according  to  the 
Damber  of  onp-like  suckers  present      This 
daasifieatdoa  has  been  given  np,  inasmuch  as 
the  more  important  distinctions  of  structure 
did  not  correepond  to  the  external  markings ; 
bnt  many  of  the  names  have 
been    retained.     Thos  the 
dUloma  hvpatieum,  or  liver 
fluke,  has  two  sacking  disks. 
This,  the  best  known  of  the 
tromatode  worms,  resembles 
much  a  cucnmber  seed  in 
form,  and  measures  in  length 
one  inch,  in  width  about  half 
an  inch.     It   is   yellowish 
brown,  probably  owin^  to 
the  bile  in  which  it  hves. 
In  this  class  wo  first  And 
evidence  of  an  alimentary 
caual,  in  addition  to  the  ses- 
nal  organs,  which  ^ves  it  a 
higher  rank  than  tlie  eettox- 
dea.    This  consists  of  a  tri- 
angular opening  or  month, 
which  may  be  used  either 
as  a  sucker  or  means  of  ob- 
*^*  ^»u™!"*  *""    t^'ii'iK   nntriment      From 
this  rises  the  intestinal  ca- 
nal.     An   excretory   system  is   also   present. 
This  fluke  has  been  found  only  in  a  few  well 
authenticated  cases  in  man.    Its  true  home  is 
in  the  gall  ducts  of  sheep,  and  it  is  generally 
found  in  the  same  place  in  the  human  aystem. 
Oases  are  on  record,  in  whicli  it  has  been  found 
beneath  the  skin,  having  made  its  way  thither 
by  boring  into  the  epidermis.    In  the  liver 
of  the  lower  animals  it  works  ssd  havoc  in 
aatnmn  and  winter,  cnnsing  a  dilatation  and 
catarrh  of  the  gall  ducts,  and  an  interference 
with    the    hepiLtio    fnnction,    by    which,    of 
course,  the  secretion  of  the  bile  is  disturbed 
and  changed.     They  may  occur  in  snch  qnan- 
titles  OS  to  stop  up  the  cystic  duct,  and  their 
^gs  are  deposited   in   vast  numbers  in   the 
bile.      The    Bymptoms    they  create   in  man 
need  not  be  stated  here.     The  passage  of 
this  wonn  by  the  stomach  or  intestines  is  the 
only  proof  we  could  have  of  its  presence  be- 
fore death.    The  generation  and  development 
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of  these  worms  had  been  a  subject  of  great  in- 
terest to  naturalists,  since  Steenstrnp  made 
them  the  object  of  investigation  in  Ulustrating 
bis  theory  of  alternation  of  generation.    The 
^ga  of  the  diitoma,  escaping  in  the  form  of 
ciliated  embryos,  become  converted  while  in 
ti»e  water  into  nurses  or  grand- 
nurses  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  are 
not  themselves  developed  into 
young  distomata,  but  produce  in 
their  interior  several  new  or- 
ganisms, which   latter  are   the 
real  young  or  larvn  of  the  futnre 
animal.     These  nurses  are  sup- 
plied with  organs  of  self-sup- 
port.   The  young  brood,  known 
as  eerearia,  possess  in  some  spe- 
cies tails  by  which  they  under- 
take wanderings  on  their  own 
account,   become    attached    to 
moUasks  or   like   animals,  and 
thus  find  their  way  into  the  in- 
testine and  liver  of  some  larger 
animal.    The  tulless  brood  have 
the  power  of  encysting  them- 
selves while  in  the  water,  and 
may  tfans  be  borne  abont  till 
they  are  swallowed  by  some  of 
the  herbiVora.    This  is  the  gen- 
eral plan  of  development  in  all 
trematode  worms,  bnt  it  is  not 
yet  known  what  peculiar  meta- 
morphoses  this   entozoOn    nn-  _ 
dergoes.    There  can  be  little   Fie.  s.— cmaud 
donbt,  however,  that  sheep  in-       uSJSi.  °' 
feet  themselves   by  devouring 
snails  which  frequent  the  grass  in  moist  mea- 
dow  pastures,   or   by   drinking   ditch    water. 
Whether  "  the  rot "  is  actoally  caused  by  this 
parasite  is  not  absolutely  certain,  though  highly 
probable,  as  they  are  always  found  in  this  dis- 
ease.  Little  benefit  is  to  be  derived  from  the  use 
of  anthelmintics,  bnt  a  proper  attention  to  these 
laws  of  prophylaxis  will  dd 
the  farmer  much  in  preserving 
bis  flocks  in  a  healthy  condi- 
tion.   The  dittoma  homuito- 
Mvm  forms  a  very  common 
disease  in  man  in  Africa,  ac- 
cording to  Bilharz,  who  found 
h  first   in  the   blood   of  the 
portal  and  mesenteric  veina. 
But  its  chief  habitation  is  the 
bladder  and   intestines,  and 
when  present  In  nnmbers  it  la 
very  detrimental.  Inthe  blad- 
der the  worms  fasten  them- 
aelves  to  the   mucoas  mem- 
^^i"*^"?'**  -    brane,  and  produce  patches 
DW«»  J-i-u.  ^  Inflammation,   exudation, 
and  htemorrhage.    The  fnn- 

£1118  excrescences  thus  caused  are  pednncu- 
ted,  and  often  of  the  size  of  a  pea.  Within 
them  the  animals  may  be  found,  and  on  their 
external  surface  the  eggs.  In  the  ureters  the 
Inflammation  they  create  is  snfflcient  to  pro* 
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dace  Btirictare,  and  consequent  atrophj'  of  the 
kidnej.  Several  other  species  of  trematode 
eatozoa  have  been  found  both  in  man  and 
herbivorouB  animalB.  Some  of  them  infest  the 
eyes  of  animals,  and  are  sometimes  found  in 
eocb  prodi^one  quantities  as  almost  to  fill  the 
cavity  of  the  eyeball, — Aeanthixtphalaf  ttarti- 
mintiia,  hooked  worms.  This  group  of  en- 
tozoa,  which  resembles  the  nMiatoidea  in  fonn 
and  mstinction  of  sex,  approaches  more  nearly 
the  tremaloda  in  Its  digesUre  syotem.  It  in- 
clndes  some  of  the  most  nozions  of  the  para- 
sitic helminths,  bat  none  infest  man.  They 
are  included  nnder  one  genns,  eehinoThjfneAvi, 
which  is  ofaaractericed  by  its  retractile  proboa- 
cia,  armed  with  recarved  spines.  It  is  foond 
in  the  intestines  of  the  hog  and  other  animals. 
— Nematoidta,  ealelmintha  (Owen),  or  round 
worms.  This  olass  is  made  np  of  the  roond 
worms  which  inhabit  the  intestine,  lungs,  and 
kidneys  of  man  and  the  lower  animals,  or  else 
are  enclosed  within  cysts  in  the  mnscTtlar  sys- 
tem or  beneath  the  epidermis.  They  too  un- 
dertake migrations  and  undergo  transforma- 
tions, but  we  are  less  acqnunted  with  their 
development  than  with  that  of  the  first  two 
classes;  all  tliat  we  know  of  them  is,  that  we 
find  sexually  mature  and  embryonio  Ibrms,  but 
to  trace  a  connection  between  them,  or  to  dis- 
cover their  mode  of  growth,  has  hitherto  been 
posdble  only  in  a  few  species.  They  are  dis- 
tinguished from  the  cettoidea  and  trematoda  hy 
a  more  ebborate  digestive  apparatus,  by  a  ner- 
vonssystem,  andby  individuality  of  sez.  Most 
of  the  species  are  oviparous,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  their  eggs  has  been  lately  made  the 
study  of  helmiotiiolo^te.  The  ova  are  enclosed 
in  hard  shells,  within  which  nnder  suitable  oon- 
diCJons  the  embryo  is  further  developed  by  seg- 
mentation, till  it  breaks  from  its  habitation,  and 
comes  forth  either  a  perfect  worm,  or  in  an  in- 
termediate form,  in  which  it  wanders  into  the 
tissoes  of  man  and  other  animals,  where  it  may 
undergo  the  encysted  stage,  and  finally  on  esca- 
ping become  the  matnre  individnal,  when  it  has 
fonnd  again  a  suitable  habitation.  The  largest 
of  this  class  is  the  ttroTigyhu  giffo*,  which  be- 
longs to  the  dog  and  other  animals,  but  which 
has  been  fonnd  at  rare  intervals  in  the  human 
kidney.  It  is  along,  cylindrical,  red  monster, 
with  a  month  made  np  of  sii  papillie.  The 
Qiale,  as  usual  in  the  nematoidea,  is  the  smaller, 
measnring  from  10  to  12  in.,  while  the  female 
sometimes  attains  the  length  of  3  ft.,  and  is  half 
an  inch  in  thickness.  This  sea  serpent  of  the 
human  entozoa  seems  really  to  cause  very  little 
trouble.  Like  the  atearit,  its  relative,  its  fine 
red  color  seems  owing  to  a  reddish  oil  secreted 
by  the  vaccuolesof  theskin.  Another  species, 
S.  eguinui,  is  very  common  in  the  intestine  of 
the  horse,  and  3.  longinaginaliu  has  been  found 
in  the  lungs  and  bronchial  glands  of  man.  The 
(uearidt*  are  very  numerous,  and  inhabit  the 
intestines  of  many  animals.  The  a*eari»  lufo- 
briaiida  is  the  largest  which  infests  tiie  hnman 
intestine.    It  is  found  all  over  the  world,  and 


prefers  the  lower  part  of  tiie  small  intestine.  It 
IB  of  a  pale,  pinkish  hoe,  oyUndrioal  and  elastic, 
has  pomted  extremities,  and  varies  greaUy  in 
Hze  according  to  age  and  sex.  The  male  mea- 
sures from  4  to  6,  the  female  from  8  to  18  in. 
in  length.  The  head  is  trilobniate  with  a  oon- 
striotion  below  the  papilln,  which  serve  as  snok- 
ing  Bur&oes.  The  intestinal  canal  ia  a  straight 
tnhe  piercing  the  centre  ot  the  worm  tram  end 
to  end.  They  are  very  prolific,  and  as  many  as 
64,000,000  ova  have  been  fonnd  in  one  female. 
These  eggs  when  immotnra  are  triangular  and 
very  irregular  in  shape,  bnt  when  impregnated 
are  enclosed  in  oval  shells,  within  which  the 
process  of  segmen- 
tation is  carried  on. 
Whether  it  is  their 
nature  first  to  go 
through  a  develop- 
ment^ stage  ontsiae 
of  man,  and  to  gun 
readmission  in  food 
or  in  drink,  is  not 
known.  Theirgreat 
number,  sometimes 
800  or  400  together, 
leads  to  the  belief 
that  they  may  under 
favorable  cironm- 
stances  reprodnoe 
themselves  in  (he 
original  host.  Any 
opening  betweenthe 
intestine  and  any 
cavity  of  the  body 
may  prove  a  loop- 
hole for  its  passage, 
end  in  this  way  its 
presence  in  strange 

S laces,  as  the  blad- 
er  or  abdominal 
cavity,  may  be  ac- 
counted for.  At  all 
events,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  it  to  make 
an  opening  through 
the  intestine  or  any  f».  id,— 
tissue  of  the  body,  i 
for  it  is  without  the 

means  of  doing  so.       

The  presence  of  aa- 

oarides  has  been  attributed  to  illness  and  bad 
6our  and  bread.  They  are  most  abundant  in 
moist  localities,  as  seocoasts  and  river  valleya, 
and  they  may  gain  admission  to  the  intestines 
on  raw  fruit,  or  in  mollusca  and  larrse  of  in- 
sects, which  abound  in  such  places.  Bad  food 
or  the  want  of  food  will  imdonbtedty  cause 
their  discharge,  as  well  as  illness,  bnt  only  be- 
cause they  are  starved  out,  and  because  bad 
food  and  sickness  generate  an  unhealthy  action 
in  the  intestine,  which  thus  becomes  disagree- 
able to  them.  Bo  their  discharge  is  more  fre- 
qnent  in  snmmer,  but  it  is  on  account  of  the 
frequent  diarrhceas  which  follow  the  eating  of 
green  fmita  and  vegetables,  hy  which  they  be- 
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eome  laoklf  uid  are  expelled,  and  not  beoaase 
they  aregaiier«t«dbj-Boohfoodof  iMelfi  for  it 
mnst  takea  long  time  for  them  to  reaoh  matoiitj, 
and  tlier  are  aeldom  aeea  before  this  age.  All 
att«tnpt8  to  produce  tlie»e  worms  in  the  lower 
animalfl  by  acl]iiliiiit«ring  eggs  have  thos  far 
failed.  The  ettywi*  or  atearit  vermiewlaTU, 
the  thread  or  pic  worm  of  the  rectum,  ia  the 
amalleBt  of  the  bnman  in- 
tettinal  worms,  the  male  i^* 

being  about  two  linea  and  ' 

the  female  fiv«  lines  long. 


11.— OirnriiTBr- 

nUrii  (bmalg). 


Ita  strnctnre  rwemblea  that  of  its  loi^r  rela- 
tive, and  ita  head  ia  also  three-lobed,  funtly 
marked. — The  moaclee  of  man  are  BometimeB 
fonnd  after  death  to  present  a  aanded  appear- 
anoe,  which  is  oansed  by  tba  presence  of  in- 
nnmer&ble  little  cysts  scattered  tnrOQghont  their 
substance ;  these  are  generally  isolated,  bnt  in 
immediate  oootignity.  These  minnt«  bodies 
when  examined  miaroacopically  are  found  to 
eoutun  immature  worms  coiled  np  in  the  nar- 
rowest compass.  They  are  oylmdrieal  and 
tapering,  ^  ot  ha  inch  long  by  -^  of  an  inch 
thick,  and  their  name  is  triehina  ipiralU. 
Both  ID  the  hog  and  in  the  human  subject  they 
<ir«  sometimes  found  in  great  abnndaitoe  in  the 
mnsonlar  tissue,  sometimes  as  many  as  70,000 
or  80,000  to  the  cnbio  iooh.  When  first  dis- 
oovered  in  18SB,  and  for  many  years  afterward, 
they  were  supposed  to  be  harmless,  no  symp- 


toiDS  oonneoted  with  their  pr«Benc«  having 
been  detected.  It  is  now  known  that  in  th« 
oases  first  observed  the  parsaites  had  long  Iwn 
quiescent  in  the  museular  tissue,  and  that  their 
recent  introduction  into  tlie  system  forms  one 
of  the  moat  dangerous  affections  to  which  the 
homan  race  is  liable.  The  true  phyeioloracal 
history  of  trichina  ^iralit  is  as  followa ;  When 
the  muscular  flesh  of  pork  containing  the  en- 
cysted paraute  is  eaten  in  an  uncooked  or  im- 
perieotv  cooked  condition,  tbecysts  are  digerted 
and  destroyed  in  the  stomach,  but  the  worms 
themselves,  retaining  thdr  vitally,  pass  into  the 
small  intestine.  In  tiiis  sitnation  they  lose  their 
spiral  form,  vid  t>egin  to  increase  in  size ;  and 
by  the  foDrth  or  fifth  day  they  arrive  at  ma- 
turity, att^ing  a  length  of  from  ^  to  f  of  an 
inch.  At  the  same  time  the  sexual  organs 
are  fhlly  developed,  copuUtion  takes  place,  and 
the  females  l)ecome  filled  with  mature  egga 
and  embryos,  which  last  are  produced  ahve 
and  in  great  abundance.  These  embryos,  which 
are  of  minnte  size  but  in  form  similar  to  their 
parents,  then  begin  to  penetrate  the  wails  of 
the  intestine  and  to  dispose  themselves  over 
the  body.  This  causes  at  first  an  irritation  of 
the  mtestine,  which  is  usually  the  earliest  symp- 
tom of  the  attack.  Within  a  fortnight  attet 
the  commencement  of  the  symptoms  the  em- 
bryos are  usually  to  be  found  scattered  throngh- 
out  the  body  and  limbs,  in  the  tissue  of  the 
voluntary  muscles.  They  are  st^U  not  more 
than  ^  or  yf^  of  an  inch  long.  They  soon 
become  enclosed  in  distinct  cysts,  where  they 
grow  to  the  size  of  JL-  of  an  inch,  and  at  the 
same  time  become  coifed  np  in  the  spiral  form. 
This  period  of  the  invasion  of  the  muscular 
tissue  by  the  parante  is  one  of  great  danger 
to  the  patient,  being  characterized  by  swelling 
and  tenderness  of  the  limbs,  pun  on  motion, 
and  general  fever  of  a  typhoid  character.  The 
attack  is  often  fatal  about  the  fourth  week.  If 
the  patient  survive  that  period,  the  trichinra 
become  quiescent,  cease  tbeir  growth,  and  may 
remain  without  fartber  development  or  altera- 
tion for  an  indefinite  period.  The  only  pro- 
tection ft^m  danger  of  being  infected  with 
trichina  fWim  eating  pork  is  to  be  sure  that  the 
meat  is  always  thoroughly  cooked  thronghont. 
— TrUoemhahu  ditpar  (fig.  13)  is  a  nematoid 
wwTO  which  is  found,  rather  rarely  and  in  small 
numbers,  in  the  cavity  of  the  human  cfecum, 
and  exceptionally  in  the  colon  or  in  the  small 
intestine.  Its  anterior  or  cephalic  extremity  is 
slender  and  filamentous,  while  its  posterior  por- 
tion is  thicker  and  more  robust.  The  male,  when 
extended,  is  about  1^  in.  long ;  the  fonule  H 
to  2  in.  The  eggs  ere  ovoid  in  form,  ^  of  an 
inch  in  length,  and  marked  at  each  extremity 
by  a  minnte  nipple-like  projection.  They  are 
discliarged  into  the  cavity  of  the  intestine,  and 
the  embryo  is  developed  only  after  a  consider- 
able time.  This  worm  is  not  knovra  to  give 
rise  to  any  disagreeable  symptoms. — One  more 
of  the  hnmsn  ^tozoa  is  snfBoiently  interest- 
ing to  be  mentioned  here  at  length,  viz. :  the 
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Jtlaria  mtdtnentii,  or  Oniaes  thread  worm.  I 
This  is  confined  to  certaJn  localities  in  the 
tropioal  redone.  It  is  seldom  over  9  ft.  long, 
and  la  found  of  all  lesser  aizea  according  to  its 
age.  The  mate  has  not  yet  been  described, 
for  either  its  small  size  prevents  detection,  or 
else  itnever  occurs  in  man.  Id  shape  the  female 
resembles  a  flattened  cord,  one  line  in  diam- 
eter. Its  color  is  pale  yellow,  and  it  is  vivip- 
arons.  Its  bead  is  circular  and  armed  with 
fonr  straight  pointed  spines,  by  which  it  prob- 
ably penetrates  tbe  tissues.  It  inhabits  the 
snboataneous  areolar  tiaene,  and  chiefly  that 
of  the  anUen,  feet,  and  legs;  hut  it  lias  also 
been  found  in  the  abdominal  parietes  and  arms. 
It  often  proves  an  endemic,  attacking  certain 
regiments  in  armies  and  sparing  others.  It  ap- 
pears to  follow  the  rainy  seasons,  and  to  occur 
mostly  in  low  and  marshy  districts.  There  can 
be  hardly  any  donbt  that  tliis  animal  is  an  in- 
habitant of  wet  places,  and  that  man  infects 
himself  only  by  allowing  it  to  come  in  contact 
with  hi9  skin.  TJiose  who  take  great  precan- 
ttoQ  against  wetting  their  feet,  sleeping  on  the 
ground,  and  bathing  in  marshy  pools,  generally 
escape  it.  The  worm 
may  lie  coiled  up  or  ex- 
tended at  fnll  length  be- 
neath the  skin.  As  many 
as  60  individuals  have 
been  obeerved  in  one 
person,  but  osnally  one 
alone  occurs.  If  super- 
ficial, its  growth  may  be 
watched  from  day  to 
day,  and  it  has  been  seen 
to  Jacrease  more  tban 
an  inch  in  24  hours.  It 
often  lies  concealed  for 
a  long  time  without 
causing  any  symptoms 
of  its  presence,  and 
may  thus  be  borne  from 
one  conntry  to  another. 
When  about  to  open  ex- 
■  tomally,  a  little  boil  is 
found  on  the  skin,  which 
either  bnrats  or  is  open- 
ed, and  the  anterior  end 
of  the  worm  protrudes. 
It  is  removed  by  seizing 
this  and  making  gentle 
traction.  All  that  readi- 
ly yields  is  wound  abont 
a  compress,  and  bound 
down  over  the  wound  till 
the  following  day,  when 
the  process  is  repeated 
till  it  is  wholly  extracted.  Great  care  is  taken 
not  to  break  the  worm,  for  serious  resnlts  often 
follow  snob  accidents.  It  is  probable  that  the 
young  or  germs  inhabit  wet  soils,  and  enter 
the  tissues  of  other  aulmBls  to  atttun  their 
fiill  development  after  being  impregnated  out- 
ride. The  attempt  of  the  matnre  female  final- 
ly to  escape  seems  to  imply  that,  its  end  be- 
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ing  accomplished,  it  wonid  retnm  to  its  fmner 

home,  and  deposit  its  young,  where  new  hosta 
may  offer  themselves  for  their  reception. — 
Many  other  less  important  varieties  of  these 
three  classes  of  entozoa  have  been  deicribed. 
—  Medical  Treatment.  Tbe  administration 
of  drugs  in  the  encysted  stages  of  tapeworm 
would  of  course  be  useless,  and  their  i^agDoeis 
is  often  a  most  difficalt  prplilem.  The  following 
remarks  apply  then  only  to  the  intestinal  forms. 
Nothing  should  be  done  until  the  passage  of 
joints  gives  the  infallible  sign  of  the  presence 
of  the  worm.  All  statements  of  patienta  re- 
garding their  own  symptoms  mnst  be  received 
with  much  doubt.  A  long  catalogue  of  fearful 
and  frightful  ills  is  ascribed  to  their  presence, 
but  probably  in  the  m^ority  of  cases  with- 
out any  canse  whatever.  It  is  true  that  tbe 
worm  feeds  upon  the  nutriment  of  the  pa- 
tient, but  this  has  not  yet  formed  a  part 
of  his  organization,  and  is  not  assimilated. 
Whether  epilepsy  is  ever  caused  by  tape- 
worm is  a  matter  of  great  doubt,  and  more 
valid  proof  is  needed  to  show  more  than  a 
coincidence  between  the  presence  of  the  two. 
Some  species  cling  more  firmly  than  othera, 
and  are  more  difficult  to  dislodge.  Of  course, 
unless  ne  obtain  the  head  we  ful,  for  the 
teolex  may  go  on  producing  new  colonies  in- 
definitely. The  only  way  to  effect  their  re- 
moval is  to  render  their  habitation  disagreeable 
to  them.  Various  drugs  (called  anthelmintics) 
are  employed  to  drive  out  these  intrudera.  A. 
brisk  oatbartic  may  dislodge  one  or  two  ascari- 
des  if  present,  or  bring  away  a  piece  of  tape- 
worm. Cowhage  (tnuetina  pmritni)  and  tin 
filings  are  now  seldom  used.  Bantonine,  the 
active  principle  of  iantoniea  or  lemen  contra, 
is  nsed  in  doses  of  8  to  G  grains  three  times  a 
day.  The  oil  of  wormpeed  [ehenopodium)  is 
used  in  doses  of  C  to  10  drops.  Bpigelia  or 
pinkroot,  alone  or  with  aenna,  is  a  favorite 
anthelmintic  in  the  United  States,  and  the  bark 
of  the  pride  of  China  {rnelia  atedaraeh)  in  the 
south.  Tansy  and  wormwood,  though  not  trtr 
quentiy  used,  may  be  added  to  the  list.  The 
small  worms  in  the  rectum  are  beat  treated 
with  ii^ections,  either  of  ice  water,  salt  water, 
infusion  of  quassiai,  lime  water,  or  decoction  of 
aloes.  The  tapeworm  is  advantageonsly  at- 
tacked with  oil  of  tarpentine,  petroleum,  the 
oleo-resin  of  male  fern  {atpidivm  filix-mai^ 
pomegranate  bark,  kameela  (from  Mottlera 
tinetoria),  or  by  kouBso,  the  fiower  of  Brauera 
anthehnintiea.  An  emulsion  prepared  from 
the  seeds  of  the  common  pumpkin  has  been 
used  with  very  good  effect,  and  has  the  merit 
of  causing  no  disagreeable  symptoms.  Some 
of  these  drngs,  as  male  fern,  santonine,  pom»- 
grante,  and  kousso,  produce  more  or  leas  in- 
testinal distnrbance ;  and  some,  as  santonine, 
pomegranate,  spigelia,  and  dzedarach,  produce 
nervous  symptoms.  Benzine  and  picric  acid 
have  been  suggested  for  destroying  the  triehina 
ipiralit;  but  unfortunately  the  presence  of  this 
dangerous  pu'ssite  Is  not  likely  to  be  recognized 
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whOe  aecesaible  in  the  inteBtine,  esoept  during 
an  epidemic,  and  It  is  not  probable  that  Ruj  drug 
has  power  to  dislodge  or  affect  him  after  he 
baa  mode  his  way  into  the  tisanes.  It  is  sud 
that  the  disease  of  sheep  called  rot,  which  \s 
accompanied  hj  the  presence  of  these  parasites 
in  the  biliary  psBsafces,  does  not  oocnr  where 
the  bog  bean  (meayanthf^  tr^oliata)  or  tomoD- 
til  grows,  DO  matter  how  damp  the  pastures 
may  be;  nor  are  the  sheep  which  feed  in  salt 
marshes  or  have  salt  mixed  with  their  food 
snbjeot  to  rot.  No  remedies  as  7et  disoovered 
are  of  any  avail  in  the  treatment  of  the  tre- 
matoda,  and  their  presence  can  only  be  cor- 
rectly diagnosticated  when  their  passage  into 
the  onter  world  is  observed.  Among  the 
nematoidea,  the  oxynridei,  or  pin  worms,  are 
the  most  tronblesome,  on  account  of  the  intol- 
erable itching  cansed  by  their  nightly  wander- 
ings outside  the  intestine.  Ho  treatment  can 
wholly  remove  them,  bnt  cathartics  and  cold 
enemata  are  the  best  remedies.— The  bibliog- 
raphy of  belmintkoiogy  has  received  many 
valuable  additions  within  a  few  years,  since  it 
bas  become  a  distinct  science.  For  a  more 
complete  account  of  its  progress  the  following 
boots  may  be  referred  to:  Radolphi,  Entotoo- 
rum  live  Vermitim  TnUttiTUiliuTn  BUtoria  Net- 


in "  (London,  1846) ;  Bremser, 
C<!A#r  Ubtnde  W&rmer  im  lebmidea  Mentchen 
(*to,  Vienna,  1819);  Diesing,  Syttema  HeU 
minthum  (2  vols.  8vo,  Vienna,  1650) ;  Dqjar- 
dln,  Hiitoire  nalarelle  da  helminthet  on  teri 
tnfMMTiaux  (Paris,  1844) ;  Van  Beneden,  Vert 
eatcidet  tm  aeotylet  (4to,  Brussels,  1850); 
Lenckart,  Sl^uenbandtearnter  tiiid  ihr«  En~ 
twiekelung  (4to,  Giessen,  1856)  ;  Owen,  "Leo- 
tnree  on  Invertebrata "  (8vo,  London,  1848); 
EDchenmeister  and  Von  8tebo1d,  translated  in 
Sydenham  society  pnblicationa  (2  vols.  8vo, 
London,  1857);  Leidy,  "A  Flora  and  Famia 
within  Living  Animals  "  (Smithsonian  pnblica- 
tJons,  vol.  v.,  4to,  Washington,  1853);  Wein- 
land  "Human  Cestoides"  (8vo,  Cambridge, 
18B8)  ;  DaVEone,  Traiti  dei  entotoairtt  (Paris, 
1680);  Lenckart,  {7nf«rtueAunj7«niiS«r7HeAtna 
ratrafu  (Leipsio,  1860);  Oobbold,  "Eohizoa" 
(London,  1884) ;  and  Pagenstecher,  Die  Tri- 
eKinen  (Leipsic,  1805). 

EirnUCCES,  OaOeriae  Beutetle  de  Bataae  t', 
marchioness  de  Vemenll,  a  mistress  of  Henry 
IV.,  bom  in  Orleans  in  1679,  died  in  Paris, 
Feb.  9,  163S.  She  was  a  danghter  of  Frsn- 
tois  de  Balzac  d'Entragaes  by  his  second  mar- 
riage with  Marie  Tonchet,  a  (brmer  mistress 
of  Oharles  IX,  After  the  death  of  Gabrielle 
d'Estr^ea  (1699)  she  became  the  mistress  of 
Heniy  IV.,  who  presented  her  with  600,000 
fl*ancs  and  signed  a  contract  to  merry  her  in 
the  event  of  ber  bearing  bim  a  son,  which  he 
renewed  Oct.  1,  1699,  ^ter  bavins  cancelled 
it  at  the  instance  of  his  minister  Solly.  But 
her  miscarriage  in  Jnlj,  1600,  prompted  him 
to  marry  Mane  de'  Medici.  He  compensated 
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his  mistress  by  making  her  marchioness  de 
Verueuil ;  but  she  insisted  upon  remaining  in 
the  LoQvre,  making  herself  obooziona  to  the 
king,  and  especiaUy  to  the  queen.  She  long 
declined  to  give  np  his  written  pledge  to  marry 
her,  but  finally  returned  it  in  July,  1604,  in 
considorationof  the  payment  of  100,000  francs. 
But  instead  of  carrying  oat  her  promise  of 
going  to  England,  she  remained  in  France 
conspiring  against  the  bmg,  involving  in  her 
scheme  her  father  and  her  half  brother,  the 
count  d'Auvergne,  who  were  sentenced  to 
death  Feb.  1,  1606,  but  pardoned  through  her 
continued  influence  over  Henry  IV.  She  was 
herself  almost  immediately  released  trotn  pris- 
on, and  it  was  even  asserted  that  the  king 
again  took  her  fur  a  short  period  as  his  mis- 
tress, until  she  was  supplanted  by  a  new  rival. 
The  testimony  of  a  maid  of  honor  of  the  queen 
implicated  her  in  1610  in  the  assassination  of 
the  king;  bnt  this  lady  (Ulle.  de  Comen)  was 
imprisoned  for  life  for  perjury,  while  the  mar- 
chioness spent  her  remmning  years  In  affluence 
on  her  estates.  She  bore  two  children  to  Henry 
IV,,  who  were  both  iBgitimatad:  Gabrielle  An- 
g61ique,  who  married  the  duke  d'£pemon,  and 
died  in  1627;  and  Qaston  Henri  oe  Vemeuil, 
born  in  IfiOl,  who  was  nominated  bishop  of 
Metz  while  still  a  layman,  bnt  never  received 
episcopal  consecration,  was  created  a  dnke  and 
peer,  married  a  daughter  of  Cbanceilor  Siguier, 
and  died  in  1882.^-See  De  Lesoure,  I.a  anu>vn 
d'a«irt/K.  (Paris,  1688). 

EirmEClSTElIIX,  JMcph  litelM  Imd  i\  a 
French  navigator,  bom  In  Aii  in  1789,  died 
at  sea  near  the  island  of  Waigeoo,  in  the  Pa- 
eifio  ocean,  N.  of  Papua,  July  20,  1798.  He 
entered  the  naval  service  in  1764,  gradually 
rose  to  the  position  of  commandant  of  the 
French  fleet  in  the  East  Indies  (1786),  and  in 
1767  liecame  governor  of  Mauritius  and  the 
Isle  of  Bourbon.  In  1791  he  was  sent  by  the 
French  government  in  search  of  La  Pfroose, 
who  had  not  been  heard  from  since  February, 
1788,  He  failed  to  detect  any  trace  of  him, 
but  ascertained  with  great  exactness  the  out- 
lines of  the  E.  coast  of  New  Caledonia,  the  W, 
and  S.  W.  coast  of  New  Holland,  Tasmania, 
and  various  other  coasts.  Accounts  of  his 
voyages  have  been  published  by  De  la  Billar- 
diSre  (a  vols.,  Paris,  18O0),  De  Kossel  (2  vols., 
1808),  and  De  Fr^meuville  (Brest,  1888). 

ENTBE  DortO  E  HIIfHO.    See  Mibbo. 

EimE-IIOS,  a  province  of  the  Argentine 
Bepnblio,  bordered  E.,  &.,  and  W,  by  the 
rivers  Faran&  and  Uruguay,  whence  its  name 
(between  rivers).  It  is  bounded  N.  by  Cor- 
rientes,  E.  by  the  republic  of  Umgusy,  S.  by 
Bnenoa  Ajrea,  and  W.  by  Santa  F6;  area,. 
about  30,000  so.  m,,  although  a  late  but  In- 
accurate official  statement  makes  it  60,000 ; 
pop.  in  186B,  87,600;  in  1869,  184,271,  in- 
cluding about  18,000  foreigners.  The  in- 
crease was  largely  due  to  the  Paraguayan 
war  and  to  political  disturbanoes  in  neigh- 
boring provinces.    The  oonntry  is  intersected 
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by  a  series  of  hilla,  none  of  whidi  attain  a 
greater  elevatloQ  tban  800  ft.;  bnt  toward 
the  N.  W.  risea  Mount  Montial,  with  a  sor- 
&C6  eqnal  to  about  one  fifth  of  that  of  the 
whole  territory.  Extensive  forests  cover  the 
pltUDB,  eroecially  along  the  banks  of  the 
rivers,  which  latter  are  eioeedinglj  numerona, 
and  not  a  few  of  ooDsiderable  magnitade. 
The  climate  is  in  general  mild  and  equable, 
and  is  conddered  b;  Eoropeana  to  be  very 
ealnbrioas.  Gntre-Rioe  is  eBsentially  a  pas- 
toral province;  over  6,000  of  its  inhabitants 
are  eitaneiero§  or  oattle  farmers,  with  immense 
herds  of  homed  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  and 
swine.  Wbeat,  m^z«,  mandioca,  sogar  cane, 
peanuts,  tobaoco,  and  many  kinds  of  fniit  are 
produced  in  abnndanoe.  Cotton,  until  1686 
extensively  oultivated,  has  since  that  time  re- 
ceived bnt  little  attention,  owing  to  periodi- 
cal drooghts,  and  the  lack  of  bands  to  pick 
it  GochtDcal,  indigo,  and  cascarilla  yield  large 
crops  spontaneously ;  and  the  silkworm  has 
been  introdnoed.  The  forests  supply  a  great 
variety  of  valoable  timber.  Fine  limeetooe 
abounds  in  many  parts,  and  extensive  quarries 
are  worked  ^ong  the  margin  of  the  Paran&; 
a  kind  of  cement  is  fonnd  in  several  localities, 
and  exported  to  Buenos  Ayres.  Other  impor- 
tant exports  are  hides,  horns,  tallow,  jerked 
beef,  d^ry  produce,  eggs,  honey,  and  wax. 
Oooasional  inundations  and  the  want  of  ade- 
quate roads  are  great  drawbacks  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  province.  There  are  78  primary 
schools,  SS  pnblic  and  G8  private;  and  these 
were  attended  in  ISTl-'S  by  S,6B1  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  0  and  16  years,  oot  i^  a 
total  number  of  86,840  children.  The  prov- 
ince  is  divided  into  departments,  and  these 
into  dittritoi  de  oampalia.  Capital,  Oonoep- 
cion  del  Uruguay. 

ENTEKMEir,  a  small  town  of  Franoe,  in  the 
department  of  8eine-Ini6rienre,  Normandy; 
pop.  aboQt  1,600.  It  is  witbin  a  fen  miles  of 
Dieppe,  and  contains  the  rite  of  an  anoient 
Frankiflh  oemetery,  explored  from  1849  to 
186S  by  t^e  abb6  Oochet,  and  fonnd  to  contain 
many  valaable  relics,  among  them  bronze  and 
gold  jewelry,  swords,  sabres,  bronze  buckles,  a 
GanUsh  coin  or  rather  in^t  of  gold,  which 
presented  on  the  reverse  an  ill-formed  minia- 
ture horse  (supposed  to  belong  to  the  era  of 
QTO  to  100  B.  0.),  necklaces  of  glass  beads, 
iron  axes  {_franei»ea),  accompanied  by  iron 
lances  (Jramea),  iron  spurs,  arrow  points,  iron 
daggers  ornamented  at  the  point  with  a  plate 
of  bronze  and  flanked  by  small  knives,  elegant 
bronze  purse  claaps,  Ac.  The  cemetery  seems 
to  have  been  oiroular,  and  waa  probably  once 
.covered  by  a  tnmnlus,  long  einoe  removed  by 
the  operations  of  agriculture. 

ENZIO,  or  EaUi^  a  natural  son  of  Frederick 
II.,  emperor  of  Germany,  bom  in  1224  or 
1226,  died  in  Bologna,  March  14  or  16,  1272. 
He  was  handsome,  accomplished,  and  chival- 
ric,  and  took  a  distingniahed  part  in  the  con- 
teste  of  his  father  with  the  Onelphs.    At  the 


age  of  thirteen  be  accompanied  him  to  fiie  bat- 
tle of  Cortennova,  and  about  two  years  later 
hb  fittlier  caused  his  marriage  with  Adeksia, 
marchioness  of  Massa,  the  widow  of  Waldo 
Visoonti,  and  the  heiress  of  important  pos- 
sessions in  ItAly.  On  this  occasion  he  was 
cre^d  king  of  Sardinia,  bnt  it  was  only  a 
nominal  dignity.  A  more  substantial  one  con- 
ferred on  nim  by  the  emperor  was  that  of 
governor  general  of  Lombaray  and  commander 
of  tbe  German  troops  against  the  Milanese. 
Gr^ory  IX.  excommunicated  Frederick  in 
March,  1S39;  the  pope's  anger  increased  the 
ardor  of  Enzio,  and  he  conquered  for  bis  father 
many  towns  in  Umbria.  As  commander  of 
tbe  emperor's  naval  force  in  1241,  he  defeated, 
in  coi^nnctionwiththePisan  fleet,  the  GenoeM 
in  the  vicinity  of  Leghorn,  near  the  island  of 
Meloria  (May  8),  after  a  protracted  engage- 
ment. A  great  number  of  prelates  were  on 
board  the  Genoese  galleys,  about  to  attend,  in 
spite  of  the  emperor's  remonstrance,  a  eonniul 
convoked  at  Rome  by  Gregory.  All  these 
prelates,  about  - 100  archbishops  and  hishopa 
and  three  l^atee  of  the  pope,  were  captured ; 
the  total  number  of  prisoners  was  estimated  at 
1,000,  The  booty  taken  from  the  Genoese  oom- 
prised  a  large  amount  of  money,  and  in  token 
of  this  success  the  prelates  were  removed  to 
prison  in  chains  of  silver.  AfW  this  and 
other  victories  over  tbe  Gnelphs,  the  Ghibel' 
lines  were  defeated.  May,  26,  1249,  in  the 
bloody  battle  on  tbe  Fosaalta.  Enzio  being 
captured,  the  Bi^ognese  condemned  him  to 
perpetual  imprisonment,  and  refused  to  release 
him,  although  tbe  emperor  was  ready  to  pay 
any  ransom.  He  contmued  in  prison  23  years, 
surviving  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  Prederick, 
who  all  met  witb  violent  deatha, 

EOCEJI£  (6r.  iiii{,  dawn,  and  Koivof,  reoent), 
the  lowest  division  or  earliest  epoch  of  tbe 
tertiary  formation  or  period.  It  waa  named 
by  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  who  divided  the  tertiary 
period  into  three  epochs,  called  respectively, 
accordii^  to  time,  eocene,  miocene,  and  plio- 
cene, under  the  generally  existing  belief  that 
the  eocene  contained  among  its  foeailH  tmok  6 
to  10  per  cent  belonging  to  existing  q>eoies. 
It  was  known  that  the  next  older  formation, 
tbe  cretaceous,  belonging  to  the  reptilian  age, 
contains  no  existing  species,  and  therefore  tbii 
lowest  tertiary  epoch  was  named  for  the  pnr- 

Sose  of  expressing  the  idea  that  it  was  the 
awn  of  the  existing  state  of  tbe  testaceous 
fauna.  Since  the  division  was  made  and 
brought  into  general  use,  it  has  been  fonnd 
that  all  the  epedes  of  the  eocene  epoch  are 
extinct  Tbe  miocene,  however,  contains  from 
10  to40percent.  and  the  ptiocenefromSOtoM 
per  cent,  of  epeciea  now  eiistjng.  The  eocene 
rocks  are  well  developed  in  tbe  London  and 
Paris  basins,  the  cities  of  London,  Paris,  and 
Brnaiela  being  built  upon  the  formation ;  a  oir- 
omnstance  which  has  tended  to  attract  much 
attention  to  ita  atndy,  as  well  aa  the  nnmerons 
fosaila  which  it  contuns,  and  by  which  it  was 
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Bnbffivided  into  lower,  middle,  and  upper  eo- 
cene, called  also  In  tJie  United  State*  the  Clai- 
borne, Jackson,  and  Yiokshnrg  epochs.  It 
extends  along  a  great  portion  of  the  S.  E.  «oaat 
of  the  United  States,  principally  in  Marjland, 
Virginia,  the  Oarolinas,  and  the  gulf  states. 
The  beds  reach  their  most  complete  and  dis- 
tinct development  in  MisBiEaippi  and  Alabama. 
Those  of  the  Cl^bome  epoch  or  lower  eocene. 
near  Claiborne,  Ala.,  cooust  of  about  S6  ft.  of 
clay  overlaid  bj  a  bed  of  lignite  4  ft.  thick, 
and  sacceeding  this  marl  with  OTsters,  then 
marlj  arenaoeom  limestone,  again  succeeded 
bv  marl  with  ojBters,  upon  which  is  sand  with 
shells  showing  beach  origin,  the  whole  being 
alM>nt  136  ft.  thick.  In  Mississippi  the  beds 
reach  a  tbickneBS  of  425  ft.  The  epoch  is  rep- 
reaent«d  on  the  Pamankej  river  In  Vir^nia, 
and  at  Marlborough  in  Maryland,  by  dark 
greensands.  In  the  upper  Missonri  there  ia  a 
great  lignite  gronp  2,000  ft.  thick,  containing 
mach  lignite,  nnmerons  leavee  of  plants,  and 
shells  of  moliusks;  andaUgnite  formation  also 
occurs  in  Texas.  The  beds  of  the  Jackson 
epoch,  or  middle  eocene,  are  represented  at 
Jackson,  Miss.,  and  oonnst  of  lignitic  clay  and 
beds  of  white  and  bine  marls,  containing  nn- 
merons  marine  shells,  and  remains  of  the  tmi- 
glodm,  and  extinct  speciee  of  whale  snppoeed 
to  have  been  about  70  ft,  long,  whose  large 
rertebm,  IB  in.  long  by  1  ft.  in  diameter,  are 
fonnd  in  ancb  qnantitiee  in  some  places  as  to  be 
nsed  ia  making  walla  The  JackeoD  bedsoross 
the  state  as  a  narrow  band  about  80  fL  thick, 
£.  K.  £.  throngh  Jackson  and  Bcott  coiintiea. 
The  beds  of  the  Vicksburg  epoch,  or  upper 
eocene,  are  represented  at  Vicksbnrg,  Mies., 
and  consist  of:  1,  lignitlo  clay,  80  ft.  thick; 
S,  fermginous  rock  of  Red  61n£F,  containing 
nnmeroDB  marine  fosrils,  13  ft.  thick ;  8,  com- 
pact limestones  and  blue  marls,  with  marine 
jbsslls,  80  ft.  thick:  making  a  total  thickness 
of  112  ft.  The  Vioksbnrg  group  occurs  in 
HBm^>e,  Clarke,  sod  Wuhington  counties. 
Ala.;  as  limestone  at  Tampa  Bay,  Fla.;  and 
as  gray  msrl  on  Ashley  and  Cooper  rivers,  B.  O. 
la  the  upper  Missouri  region  there  are  f^sh- 
water  beds  1,000  ft.  thick,  condsting  of  white 
and  drab  clays,  layers  of  Bandstone,  and  local 
beds  of  limestone;  but  they  are  oonndered 
byLeidyas  miocene.  In  them  are  fonnd  the 
remains  of  the  titanothorium,  an  herbivorons 
animal,  somewhat  resembling  the  modem  ta- 
pir, and  about  twice  the  size  of  a  horse. 

BOM  DE  BEillWHIT,  Charies  GcmtMt*  Uals 
lagHle  laM  ItastMt  d',  oommonly  called  the 
chevalier  d'Eon,  a  French  diplomatist,  who 
owes  his  notoriety  to  doubts  which  long  exist- 
ed as  to  his  sex,  bom  in  Tonnerre,  Burgundy, 
Oct.  B,  1738,  died  in  London,  May  31, 1810.  He 
was  of  good  family,  was  well  educated,  became 
a  doctor  of  canon  and  civil  taw,  and  an  advo- 
cate before  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and  at  the 
ootset  of  his  career  appK«d  himself  with  some 
success  to  literature.  In  ITSS  Louis  XV.  em- 
ployed him  in  a  delicate  diplomatdo  mission  to 
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Rusria  in  company  with  the  cheralier  Douglas, 
Farored  by  a  beardless  face,  he  assumed  t^e 
dress  of  a  woman,  and,  blending  a  woman's 
tact  with  a  politician's  cnnning,  gained  the 
good  graces  of  the  empress  Elizabeth,  became 
her  reader,  and  having  bent  her  mind  to  the 
wishes  of  the  French  court,  went  back  to  Paris 
to  announce  his  sncoese.  He  immediately  re- 
visited St.  Petersburg  in  male  attire,  passed 
himself  npon  ElizabeUi  as  the  brother  of  her 
former  favorite,  waa  again  successful  in  his  ne- 
gotialions,  and  on  his  way  back  to  France  ap- 
peared as  envoy  at  Vienna.     Having  held  a 


the  forces  on  the  Rhine,  and  acted  as  aide-de- 
camp to  Marshal  de  Broglie  during  the  latter 
aampwgnB  of  the  seven  years'  war.  He  was 
then  secretary  of  embassy,  and  afterward  min- 
ister plenipotentiary,  at  London;  but  being 
superseded  in  1768  by  the  oount  de  Qnerchy, 
and  mortified  by  being  named  secretary  to  his 
successor,  he  pnbUehed  a  complete  account  of 
all  the  negotiations  in  which  he  had  been  en- 
gaged, e^Hised  many  secrets  of  the  French 
court,  and  refleoted  with  equal  severity  npon 
friends  and  enemies.  Among  the  victims  of  his 
slander  wasDe  Qnerchy,  who  broneht  an  action 
In  the  court  of  king's  bench,  in  which  D'£on  was 
convicted  of  libel  m  July,  1764,  and  waa  finally 
outlawed.  He  continued,  however,  to  reside 
in  England,  mbnstingfbr  a  time  by  borrowing 
and  various  expedients,  and  afterward  on  a 
pensioii  which  Lonis  XV.  allowed  him  for  se- 
cret services;  and  aftierthe  retamof  DeOner. 
chy  to  France,  he  acted  as  the  representative 
of  the  court  of  Versailles,  though  not  officially 
recognised  as  snoh.  About  1708  rumors  re- 
specting his  sex,  which  received  color  from  his 
adventure  in  Bt.  Petersburg,  his  appearance, 
hia  manners,  and  the  reports  spread  by  Be 
Querohy,  became  common  topics  of  oonversa- 
tion  in  the  British  oaintsl ;  bets  to  a  large 
amotmt  were  Idd  that  he  was  a  woman,  and 
a  wager  of  this  sort  became  matter  for  a  law- 
suit, in  which  the  plaintiff,  having  brought 
witnesses  to  swear  that  D'£on  was  a  femide, 
obtained  a  verdict  for  £700.  In  1777  he 
went  to  Versailles,  where  Lonis  XVI.,  for 
reasons  which  have  never  been  made  known, 
forced  him  to  adopt  a  woman's  dress.  He  re- 
tamed  to  England  in  this  garb  in  l7es,  and 
supported  himself  in  London  by  the  sale  of  his 
library,  by  giving  exhibitions  of  his  akill  in 
fenomg  with  the  famous  M.  Bt  George  and  Mr, 
Angelo,  and  by  a  pension  from  George  III.  On 
the  outbreak  of  the  revolu^on  he  offered  his 
services  in  a  milita»7  capacity ;  but  they  were 
declined,  and  he  passed  the  rest  of  his  days  ia 
poverty  in  England,  retaining  till  his  death  the 
garb  which  had  been  forced  upon  him  SS  years 
before.  A  poet  mort«n  examination  left  no 
doubt  of  his  being  a  man.  He  wrote  a  number 
of  historical,  ^litioal,  and  other  works.    The 

Mttnoirei  attributed  to  him  a.~* ' — 

BOS.    See  Adboxa. 
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nOrvftS,  Hwf^  baron,  a  HnngEirian  mOior 
tmd  BtftteBmon,  bom  in  Bada,  Sept.  S,  ISIS, 
died  in  Pesth,  Feb.  3, 1871.  Hia  ©dncstion  was 
oompleted  at  the  uaiveraity  of  Peeth,  snd  at 
the  age  of  lY  he  commenced  his  literary  career 
by  a  tronslatJOQ  of  Ouethe's  Gota  «on  Ber- 
lUhiiigen.  This  was  followed  by  two  original 
oomediea  and  a  tragedy.  In  1936  lie  travelled 
through  Germany,  Switzerland,  France,  and 
Great  Britain.  In  1838  he  beoame  the  editor 
of  the  Budapeati  dr^k5nyt,  a  work  in  which 
the  most  eminent  Hungarian  men  of  letters 
took  a  part.  He  contributed  to  it  a  novel  en- 
titled "  The  Carthusian,"  whicb  made  him  at 
once  the  favorite  of  the  Hungftrian  public.     A 

Samphlet  isaned  by  him  on  prison  reform  pro- 
DO»d  a  deep  impression.  Hia  eloqnent  defenoe 
of  the  "  Emancipation  of  the  Jews  "  was  still 
more  remarkable.  In  the  great  oontroveray 
abont  Eossnth'a  Petti  Birlap,  EatvOs  espoused 
his  cause,  and  published  a  pamphlet  in  1811  de- 
fending him  againeC  the  oonservative  leader 
SzSchenyi.  Ab  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  oppo- 
sition in  the  upper  hoose  of  the  Hungarian  diet, 
EOtvOs  BchieTed  a  distinguished  pomtion.  But 
whatever  may  have  been  hie  ment  as  an  orator 
and  a  politician,  it  was  eclipsed  by  hia  &me  as 
a  novelist.  His  novel  A  fala  jegyi^  ("  The 
Village  Notary,"  8  vols.,  1844-'fl),  in  which 
he  boldly  exposed  the  abuses  connected  with 
the  rule  of  the  nobles  in  the  comities,  had  a 
tnarvellooa  success,  and  was  translated  into 
German  and  English.  In  184T  he  produced 
a  new  novel  on  the  revolt  of  the  peasant' 
ry  in  1614,  entitled  MagyaromAg  lG14-&«n 
("  Hungary  in  1914").  Boring  this  time 
he  also  exerted  great  influence  through  the 
newspaper  press.  His  articles  in  the  Petti 
Sirlap,  now  edited  by  his  friend  Bialay,  espe- 
cially on  centralization,  of  which  he  became 
the  champion,  while  Kossnth  defended  the 
autonomy  of  the  counties,  were  collected  in 
1846  in  a  volume  at  Leipsic  under  tlie  title  of 
"  Reform."  Atter  the  outbreak  of  1648  BCt- 
vOb  was  appointed  minister  of  worship  and 
public  inatraction  under  the  Batthyfinyi  ad- 
ministration. He  brought  forward  a  compre- 
hensive measure  for  the  improvement  of  edu- 
cation, which  was  strenuously  opposed  on 
,  sectarian  grounds,  but  was  warmly  supported 
by  Kossuth  and  adopted  by  the  diet.  EotvOs, 
however,  withdrew  from  the  cabinet  on  the 
assassination  of  Oount  Lamberg,  and  retired  to 
Munich,  but  returned  to  his  native  country  in 
1851.  During  the  period  of  the  saspension  of 
the  Hnngarian  constitution  he  published  his 
work  on  "  The  Influence  of  the  Leading  Ideas 
of  the  19th  Century  on  the  State  "  (2  vols., 
leei  and  1854,  Hungarian  and  German  by  the 
author),  and  several  political  pamphlets.  In 
1868  he  was  elected  vice  president  and  in  1886 

E resident  of  the  Hungarian  academy.  In  1881 
e  became  &  member  of  the  lower  house  of  the 
Hungarian  diet  as  representative  of  the  city  of 
Buda,  from  which  time  be  actively  cooperated 
with  De&k  for  the  restoration  of  the  oonsti- 


EPAOT 

tution ;  and  on  the  creation  of  the  Andriaiy 
cabinet  in  1867  he  entered  it  u  minister  of 
worship  and  education.  This  office  he  held  till 
his  death. 

EOZOfiH  (Gr.  ^,  dawn,  and  i&av,  animal), 
a  name  ^ven  to  certain  forms  fonnd  in  the 
Lanrentian  rocks  of  Canada,  Massaohusetts, 
and  other  primordial  regions,  under  the  belief 
that  they  are  the  impressions  of  the  earliest 
animal  organisms  which  appeared  on  the  earth. 
The  serpentine  rock  in  which  they  are  found 
is  far  older  than  the  lower  Silurian,  in  the 
oioio  series  of  authors ;  if  these  are  of  organic 
origin,  they  carry  back  the  first  appearance  of 
animal  life  to  a  period  much  eariier  than 
geologists  have  nsually  admitted.  Br.  Carpen- 
ter, Br.  Bawson,  and  others  regard  the  so- 
called  totodn  Ganadente  as  a  protozoan,  of  the 
rhizopod  or  foraminiferons  division,  a  jelly-like 
living  mass,  spreading  over  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  secreting  calcareous  partitions,  and  thns 
forming  small  chambers  or  cells,  the  interior 
of  which  has  been  filled  with  serpentine  de- 

Cited  from  the  waters  of  the  ocean.  Br. 
ivson  believes  that  it  had  several  forotnini- 
feral  sucfiessors  in  these  early  periods.  On  the 
other  hand,  excellent  microecopists  and  min- 
eralogists deny  its  animal  origin,  and  maintain 
that  these  are  only  imitative  fonns  of  inorganic 
material,  the  resolt  of  infiltration  of  watera 
and  chemical  agency.  Specimens  have  been 
fonnd  in  the  limestone  or  serpentine  of  New- 
bury and  Chelmsford,  Mass.,  in  semi-crystalline 
vein-like  deposits  in  granitic  gneiss,  in  isolated 
masses,  and  not  in  stratified  deposits  acoesnble 
to  fossils.  High  authorities  are  enlisted  on 
each  side,  but  the  evidence  seems  to  prepon- 
derate on  the  side  of  its  animal  origin. — Tha 
term  eophyton  has  in  like  manner  been  ^iplied 
to  what  appear  like  the  remains  of  a  terrestrial 
flora  found  in  Swedish  rocks  of  eozoOnal  age; 
they  seem  like  stems  and  long  parallel-veined 
leaves  of  monocotyledonous  plants  allied  to  the 
present  rushes;  they  apparently  grew  on  the 
margin  of  shallow  waters,  where  they  were 
buried  in  sand  or  rilt.  The  E.  Linnaanwn 
of  authors  probably  contains  several  q)ecies. 
This  may  also  be  a  dendritic  or  imitative  form, 
of  inorganic  material.  It  stands  by  the  side  of 
eozoAn;  the  one  being,  in  the  present  state  of 
oar  Juiowlodge,  perhaps  the  earliest  land  plant, 
the  other  the  earliest  animal  organism. 

EPlCr  (Gr.  firojinSr,  added,  inserted,  exces- 
sive), a  word  formerly  employed  to  denote  the 
ditference  in  time  obtained  by  comparing  any 
two  periods,  as  tiie  11  days  by  which  the  solw 
exceeds  the  lunar  year.  Now  it  denotes  gene- 
rally the  number  of  days  between  the  last  new 
moon  and  the  firstdayof  the  nextyear.  These 
epHcts  are  counted  in  Roman  fiffures  from  I.  to 
XX  VIII.  When  a  new  moon  falhi  on  the  first 
of  January,  then  the  epaot  is  0,  that  of  the 
next  year  XI.,  and  tliat  of  the  third  XXII. 
But  In  continuing  this  calculation,  80  is  sub- 
tracted from  every  number  exceeding  80.  The 
epact  for  the  fouiih  year  is  therefore  reduced 
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to  m. ;  then  for  Hte  followiiig  two  joen  11  is 
added  kgain,  and  from  the  nim  obtuned  for  the 
7th  j'ear,  being  greater  than  80,  that  nomber 
is  ag^Q  sabtracted.  Every  IBth  year  the 
epaot  is  XXVIIl.,  after  which  the  series  is  re- 
peated. The  epBot  does  not  give  the  exact 
age  of  the  moon.  la  the  Julian  oalendar  the 
eorreotion  of  the  error  in  the  Innar  cycle  ia 
made  at  tlie  end  of  800  years;  in  the  Gre- 
gorian calendar  this  error  is  asBDioed  to  amount 
to  one  day  in  812^  years.  The  epacts  are  used 
to  determine  Easter  Sonday,  on  which  the 
dates  of  all  the  other  changeable  feasts  of  the 
ohnrch  depend. 

EPAMINONDAB,  a  Theban  statesman  and  gen- 
eral, l>ora  about  418  B.  C ,  died  on  the  battle- 
field of  Uantinea  in  863.  He  was  the  son  of 
Polymnis,  a  Theban  who,  thoagh  poor,  was  a 
member  of  one  of  the  noble  families.  In  his 
youth  he  was  an  earnest  etndent  of  philosophy, 
and,  while  i'e«eiTiDg  an  eiceptJonBl  educatjon  in 
ell  respects,  devoted  himself  especially  to  this 
study  nnder  the  tutorship  of  the  Pythagorean 
Lysis,  to  whose  inflnunoe  his  contemporaries  at- 
tributed many  of  his  beet  characterlstica.  With 
Felopidas,  a  man  of  congenial  virtne,  he  was 
early  connected  by  the  ties  of  tried  friendship, 
tboQgh  the  date  of  the  battle  in  which  he  saved 
'  the  life  of  his  friend  cannot  be  fixed.  When 
the  Bparians  gained  possesnon  of  the  Thoban 
citadel,  the  Cadmea,  m  882,  Epaminondas  for 
a  time  refiised  to  join  in  the  plan  for  its  re- 
capture, through  fear  of  mete«s  bloodshed,  to 
which  the  teachings  of  his  philosophy  made 
him  partionlarly  averse ;  bnt  when  the  first 
decisive  step  had  been  taken,  Archias  and 
Leontiades,  the  Spartan  tyrants,  had  been 
killed,  and  theaffwrhad  assumed  tbe  aspect  of 
B  revolution  rather  than  a  conspiracy,  he  at 
once  came  forward  as  a  leader,  and  was  among 
the  foremost  in  the  attack  which  induced  the 
Spartan  surrender  (87S).  In  STl  he  acted  as 
the  ambassador  for  Thebes  when  the  envoys 
from  all  parts  of  Greece  came  together  at 
Sparta  ta  negotiate  treaties.  Here  he  greatly 
distingQisbed  himself  by  his  eloquence  in  ad- 
vocating against  Agesilans  of  Sparta  the  claim 
of  Thebes  to  represent  all  Braotia.  This  was 
disallowed  by  the  assembled  envoys.  Thebes 
was  excluded  from  the  treaty  altogether,  and 
war  between  Thetras  and  Sparta  was  at  once 
declared.  Less  than  a  month  afterward  the 
armies  met  at  Leaotra,  the  Spartans  being 
nnder  the  command  of  Cleombrotns.  The 
Thebans,  commanded  by  Epaminondas,  aEsist- 
ed  by  Peiopidas,  gave  battle  at  once,  by  the 
advice  of  the  former,  and  after  a  brief  stmggle 
won  a  complete  victory.  The  triumph  of  the 
Thebans  was  clearly  due  to  the  new  tactics 
invented  by  Epaminondas.  The  results  of  the 
victory  were  further  secured  by  the  nnion  of 
Arcadia  and  the  founding  of  Megalopolis ;  these 
measures,  suggested  by  Lycomedes,  but  vigor- 
ously nrged  and  in  great  part  carried  ont  by 
Epaminondas,  at  once  opposedastrong  obstacle 
to  any  farther  schemes  of  Spartan  dominion. 


Thia  accomplished,  Epaminondas  and  Felop- 
idoa  invaded  tbe  Peloponnesus  (8S0),  ravaged 
I.aconia,  fVeed  Messenia  from  tbe  Spartan  yoke, 
fonnding  s  new  capital  for  it  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Ithome,  and  appeared  before  Sparta, 
which  escaped  capture  through  tbe  wise  pro- 
visions of  Agesilaus.  To  continne  these  con- 
qnests  both  Epaminondas  and  Pelopidashad  re- 
tained their  commands  longer  than  the  Theban 
law  allowed;  and  on  their  retnm  they  were 
tried  for  this,  bnt  both  were  acquitted,  with  the 
enthusiastic  approval  of  tbe  people.  In  S68 
Epaminondas  again  invaded  the  Feloponnesas, 
oompelled  Sicyou  and  Pellene  to  abandon  their 
alliance  with  Sparta,  and  made  an  nnsnocess- 
fnl  attack  on  Oorinth,  He  returned  home,  it 
appears,  without  having  pushed  his  advantage 
sufficiently  to  satisfy  the  Thebans;  and  this  is 
given  as  the  reason  for  his  receiving  do  com- 
mand in  the  expedition  sent  into  Tbessaly  the 
same  year  to  rescne  Peiopidas  from  Alexander 
of  FhersB,  into  whose  hands  he  hod  fallen. 
This  nndertaking  failed,  and  the  historians 
attribnt«  the  saving  of  tbe  army  from  ntter 
min  to  tbe  efforts  of  Epaminondas.  A  year 
later  he  led  a  force  organized  for  the  same 
pnrpose,  and  this  time  achieved  the  delivery 
of  bis  friend,  without,  it  is  said,  engaging  in 
a  single  battle.  In  866  be  again  invaded  the 
Peloponnesus,  bntwithont  noteworthy  military 
results.  In  tbe  mean  time  the  overbearing 
conduct  of  Thebes  in  all  international  mat- 
ters, which  Epaminondas  bad  endearored  to 
restr^,  produced  a  great  defection  among 
the  Arcadians;  this  was  increased  by  tbe 
cruel  pnuishment  of  tbe  revolted  Orcbomenus 
during  the  absence  of  Epaminondas  in  Thes- 
saly,  and  by  many  acts  of  oppression  toward 
tbe  BoBOtians  and  other  allies  and  snlgect 
states.  Tbe  long  existing  discontent  and  spirit 
of  revolt  was  brought  to  a  crisis  by  the  ar- 
bitrary Tcfunal  of  tbe  Theban  commander  at 
Tegea  to  carry  out  his  promised  compliance 
in  the  ratificntion  of  a  treaty  between  the  Ar- 
cadians and  Glis.  When  the  Hantineans  sent 
to  Thebes  a  protest  against  s(»ne  oppressive 
measures  taken  in  connection  with  tJiis  act, 
Epaminondas  defended  tbe  commander,  and 
expressed  himself  in  favor  of  the  immediate 
war  which  be  saw  could  alone  preserve  Theban 
supremacy.  Acting  against  a  formidable  coa- 
lition of  Grecian  states,  which  both  Athens 
and  Sparta  bod  jomed,  he  for  the  fonrtb  time 
invaded  the  Peloponnesus.  The  enemy  con- 
centrated bis  force  at  Uantinea.  This  waa 
compoeed  mainly  of  Achmans,  Kleans,  and  Ar- 
cadians, while  the  old  Agesiiaos  was  approach- 
ing from  Sparta,  and  the  Athenian  contingent 
was  expected.  Having  vainly  tried  to  provoke 
the  alhes  to  action  before  the  arrival  of  tbe 
Spartans  and  Athenians,  Epaminondas,  aware 
of  tbe  circnitoas  ront«  of  Agedlans,  made  a 
rapid  night  march  from  Tegea  to  surprise 
Sparta,  which  was  saved  by  Agesilaus  being 
apprised  of  tbe  danger  in  time,  and  by  the 
bravery  of  his  son  Archidamus    and  other 
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jontbs.  Epaminondfla  navf  tamed  to  aorprise 
Mantinea  while  the  onem j  marched  to  the  rea- 
one  of  Sparta,  but  the  arrival  of  the  Athenians 
froBtrated  this  attempt  also.  He  fiiiai]^  de- 
termined  on  a  pitched  battlei,  which  wnafooght 
on  the  plain  between  Mantinea  and  Tegea. 
The  plan  of  the  Theban  general  was  Bimilar  to 
that  adopted  at  Lenctrs,  and  the  isene  would 
probabi?  bare  been  the  same  had  not  his  ad- 
Tanoe  been  intemipted  bj  a  javeliD  wonnd. 
He  fell  with  the  point  of  the  broken  spear 
sticking  in  his  breast  He  was  still  alive,  bnt 
the  extraction  of  the  spear  head  would  hare 
terminated  Ms  pun  with  his  life.  Having  been 
assored  that  his  shield  was  not;  lost  and  that 
the  Thebans  were  victorious,  he  inquired  for 
two  of  his  generals,  bnt  was  told  that  they 
were  dead.  "  Then  let  Thebes  make  peace 
with  the  enemj,"  said  be,  and  drew  oat  the 
weapon  with  bis  own  band.  In  replf  to  bia 
Mends,  who  regretted  that  he  died  childless, 
he  said :  "  1  leave  two  fur  daughters,  Lenctra 
and  Uantineo."  fie  was  bmied  on  the  field, 
and  a  column,  bearing  a  shield  with  the  device 
of  a  dragon,  was  erected  on  his  grave. 

EPlHOHliui,  a  remarkable  town  in  the 
island  of  Santorin,  the  ancient  Thers,  in  the 
Grecian  archipelago,  bniit  on  the  face  and 
edges  of  a  tall  cliff  at  the  ertremlty  of  a  prom- 
ontorj  on  the  S.  W.  end  of  the  island.  The 
houses,  many  of  which  ore  excavated  from  the 
rook,  are  placed  one  above  another,  16  or  30 
deep,  the  lowest  being  MO  ft  above  the  water. 
They  are  approached  bj  means  of  a  winding 
load  and  staircases  out  in  the  cliff,  reaching 
from  the  base  to  the  summit.  Viewed  trom 
the  sea,  nothing  can  be  more  striking  than  the 
appearance  of  this  town,  with  its  dwellings  high 
above  the  masts  of  the  largest  ships,  or  perched 
on  the  edges  of  fiightful  precipices.  On  tbe 
summit  the  scene  is  soarcely  leas  ungniar,  the 
road  there  in  manj  places  passing  over  babita- 
tiona  whose  existence  is  denoted  only  by  chim- 
neys jutting  up  on  each  side. 

iP&Ry  Charlta  MIehel,  ahb6  de  1',  a  French  in- 
structor of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  bom  at  Ver- 
sullea,  Not.  2S,  1712,  died  in  Paris,  Deo.  38, 
1789.  He  studied  theology,  and  gave  ui  his 
adhesion  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Jansenists,  on 
whioh  account  hia  bishop  refused  him  ordina- 
tion, unless  he  wonld  sign  a  certain  formula 
of  doctrine.  This  be  would  not  consent  to, 
and  though  admitted  to  deacon'a  orden,  he 
was  told  that  be  need  not  a^ire  to  any  higher 
ordination.  He  then  studied  law  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar;  but  at  this  juncture  his 
old  friend  U.  de  Bosauet,  a  Jansenist,  having 
become  bishop  of  Troyes,  offered  him  a  oanoory 
in  his  cathedral,  and  admitted  him  to  priest's 
orders.  Hardly  was  he  eatabliahed  in  what  he 
hoped  was  bis  life  work  when  his  patron  died, 
and  was  succeeded  by  on  orthodox  bishop, 
through  whose  influenoe  ho  was  suspended  from 
the  priesthood.  Calling  one  day  upon  a  neigh- 
bor, De  r£p6e  found  that  she  had  two  daugh' 
ten  who  were  deaf  and  dumb,  that  a  benevdent 


prieet  had  endeavored  to  oonvey  soine  id«M  to 

them  by  pictures,  bnt  that  he  was  dead,  and 
there  was  no  one  who  could  teaoh  them.  He 
resolved  to  undertake  their  instruction,  but  was 
not  aware  that  any  works  bad  been  written 
upon  the  snbjecL  Borne  time  after  he  aocidM- 
tally  obUuned  a  copy  cd'  Bonet's  Sedveeion  dt 
lot  Utrai,  &c.,  in  Spanish,  and  learned  that  lan- 
gnage  in  order  to  read  it.  Buttheideaof  using 
the  natural  aigna  and  gestures  to  commnnicate 
information  to  the  deaf  muto  was  unquestiona- 
bly original  with  him.  (See  Deaf  and  Duvb.) 
From  lT5Ci,  the  date  of  his  first  establishment 
of  a  school  for  deaf  mutes,  till  his  death  in  ITBS, 
he  supported  the  schoal  entirely  at  his  own 
.expense.  As  it  soon  became  lai^e,  and  bia 
patrimony  was  but  small,  he  was  compelled  to 
exercise  toe  most  rigid  ecMiomy.  Even  in  bis 
T6th  year  ho  deprived  himself  of  £re  in  his 
own  room  in  order  to  sustain  hia  school,  r«fti- 
dng  to  receive  the  children  of  those  who  wen 
able  to  remunerate  bim,  or  to  accept  the  giRa 
offered  him  by  Oathariike  II.  of  Kussia  and 
Joseph  U.  of  Anstria.  A  bronse  statne  has 
been  erected  to  the  memory  of  De  l'£p6e  at 
Yersulles,  and  a  bass-relief  placed  in  the 
church  of  SL  Snlpice  by  citizens  of  Sweden. 
In  18GG  the  centennial  anniveraary  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  his  school  for  deaf  mutes  was 
celebrated  at  Paris,  and  was  largely  attended 
by  delegations  from  institutions  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb  in  other  countries  of  Europe.  De 
l>£)p6e  wToto  Tnttitution  dsi  tounU  at  nmelt 
(2  vols.,  Paris,  1774:),  whioh  was  revised  and 
repnblisbed  in  1781  under  the  tide  La  veriUibU 
maniire  iTiiutruira  la  toardi  tt  muett. 

EPEHEB  (Hun.  Eperjet),  a  town  of  narthem 
Hangary,  on  the  Tarcza,  capital  of  the  county 
of  Saroa,  149  m.  N.  E.  of  Peath;  pop.  in  1889, 
10,773,  nearly  all  Germans  and  Slavs.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  ancient  and  intereating,  and 
after  Easohao  the  handsomest  of  the  tnwns 
of  Upper  Hungary.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop 
of  the  United  Greek  church,  and  hoe  a  Lu- 
theran college  embracing  a  theoli^cal  institu- 
tion and  a  gymnasium,  and  a  Roman  Oatholio 
gymnaainm.  It  carries  on  a  brieic  trade,  chiefly 
in  com,  linen,  wine,  and  cattle,  and  haamann- 
faetures  of  earthenware  and  woollen  goods. — In 
1S87  the  imperial  general  Oara&  eatablisfaed 
here  the  famona  bloody  tribunal  which  caused 
the  torturing  and  execntion  of  a  very  large 
nnmber  of  patriots,  especially  Protestants.  The 
execntiona  took  place  on  the  public  aquare  be- 
fore the  windows  of  the  general,  vaA  death  on 
the  gallows  was  regarded  as  comparatively 
mild  and  merciful.  In  1S4S  and  1849  Eperies 
was  snccessively  in  the  poBseeaion  of  the  ravo- 
lntioni8ta,of  the  Austrians,  and  of  the  Buanana. 

&PKNir,  a  town  of  Ohampagne,  France,  in 
the  depanment  of  Mame,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  Harne  and  on  the  line  of  the  Eastern  rail- 
way, 20  m.  W.  N.  W.  of  Obillona  and  74  m.  E. 
N.  E.  of  Paris;  pop.  in  1886, 11,704.  It  is  wall 
built,  and  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  and 
pictoresqne  valley.    Id  ita  subnrba  are  many 
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yHUaa  and  large  estates  of  maoh  beastj,  and  the 
Marne,  whiob  is  here  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge 
of  seven  arches,  is  bordered  by  fine  bnildings  aod 
their  gronnds.  Gpernaj  is  the  leading  enCre- 
pAt  of  the  trade  in  Champagne  wine,  and  im- 
mense TsoJte  ID  which  this  is  stored  in  great 
qnantities  are  qnarried  in  the  chalk  which  un- 
derlies the  neighborhood.  The  place  has  also 
a  ooDudeiuble  trade  in  other  products,  and 
mann&ctores  of  hosiery,  fine  potterj,  woollen 
thread,  &e.  It  b  the  seat  of  a  court  of  first 
resort,  and  has  a  commnnal  college,  a  pnblic 
library  of  18,000  volamea,  a  parish  church  built 
in  the  Italian  style  and  finiehed  in  1882,  a  thea- 
tre, and  a  city  hall  of  eicellent  architecture.— 
The  town  is  very  old,  and  daring  the  reigna  of  , 
the  early  Carlovingian  moDarcbs  was  the  prop- 
wty  of  the  ohorcb  of  Rheims.  It  was  burned 
by  Francis  L  in  1544  to  prevent  its  falling  into 
the  hands  of  Oharies  Y.,  bnt  the  king  aiUrword 
oansed  it  to  be  rebailt.  It  was  a  part  of  the 
dowry  assigned  to  Mary  Stuart,  qneen  of  Scots, 
and  it  waa  sold  to  pay  her  ransom  in  1669. 
Henry  of  Navarre  captured  it  in  1G92,  during 
the  wars  (^  the  league  ;  Marshal  Biron  fell  in 
the  attack.  In  1642  it  became  sabjeot  to  the 
duke  de  Bouillon,  who  gave  in.  exchange  for  it 
the  county  of  Sedan- 

EPHIH,  a  measure  in  nae  among  the  Hebrews. 
As  a  liquid  measure,  it  was  the  same  as  the 
bath  or  firkin,  and  contained  about  7i  gallons. 
As  a  dry  or  hollow  meaanre,  it  was  one  tenth 
of  the  homer,  and  was  equal  to  10  omers  or 
gomers.  It  held  a  little  more  thali  IJ  bushel 
of  our  measure.  Bnt  there  was  a  difference 
between  the  measnres,  weights,  &c.,  of  the 
Hebrews  before  and  after  the  captivity. 

EPHBHEU  (6r.  i<Hiapos,  that  which  lasta  a 
day),  the  name  given  by  Linnnus  to  a  geuns 
of  insects  of  the  order  neuroptera,  so  named 
from  their  appearing  in  the  winged  state  only 
for  a  day,  though  in  the  larva  and  nymph  states 
they  are  said  to  live  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
waterfortwoor  three  years.  'Appearing  above 
this,  in  the  air,  generally  toward  evening  in  fine 
Btunmer  weather,  they  provide  for  the  contin- 
nation  of  their  race  and  die.  The  body  ia  long, 
alender,  and  soft,  the  wini(s  of  very  nnequal 
^e,  and  the  abdomen  with  long  articulated 
^ipendages.  They  are  usually  called  May  fliea 
Tliongh  but  frail  and  delicate  insecta,  they  have 
been  found  in  certain  diBtriota  in  France  cover- 
ing the  ground  in  such  enormous  numbers  as  to 
be  collected  by  cart  loads  for  manure.  One 
species,  the  ephemera  albi  permU,  or  white- 
winged,  ia  sometimes  seen  in  saoh  qnantities 
by  ue  banks  of  rivers  as  to  whiten  the  air  and 
the  gronnd  like  drifting  snow. 

EPHESUNB,  EpkUe  I*  the,  one  of  the  canonic^ 
books  of  the  New  Testament.  It  consists  of 
two  parts,  the  first  (oh.  i.  to  iii.  21)  being 
chiefly  doctrinal,  the  second  hortatory  and 
practical.  The  epistle  purports  to  have  been  ; 
written  by  the  apostle  Paul  during  his  cap- 
tivity. Its  Pauline  origin,  generally  recog- 
nized by  the  ancient  church  as  well  as  by  the  | 
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early  herettoal  sects,  was  for  the  first  time 
called  into  question  by  Usteri  {Entwieielung 
da  Fauliniiehen  Lehrbegriffk,  Zurich,  1624), 
Schleiermacher  (^MnleitTing  in  daa  2f.  T.),  and 
DeWette  {Mnleitunff  in  di«  kanonuchen  Sucker 
dailT.  T.),  chiefly  an  acoonnt  of  the  style  of  the 
epistle,  which  in  their  opinion  abows  marked 
peculiarities.  The  T&bingen  school,  in  par- 
ticular Banr  (Pau.hu  dtr  Apoatel,  1S45)  and 
Schwegler  {Da*  nachapoetolitche  Zeitalter, 
1B45),  disputes  its  Pauline  origin,  on  the 
ground  that  the  epistle  contains  doctrines 
which  are  entirely  foreign  to  the  genuine 
Pauline  episUes.  According  to  Schwegler, 
it  contains  the  prindj^les  of  the  Uontanista, 
while  Baur  beheves  it  to  be  pervaded  by 
Gnostic  views.  The  minority,  however,  even 
of  the  the(dogians  of  the  liberal  schools  (among 
them  Beua^  RQckert,  and  Bchenkel),  defend 
its  authentdcity. — According  to  the  opening 
words,  the  epistle  was  addressed  "  to  the 
saints  that  are  in  Ephesus,"  but  the  words 
"  in  Ephesus "  are  omitted  in  the  most  an- 
cient manuscripts  extant  (Vatican  and  Smtutio 
codices),  and  appear  to  have  been  unknown 
to  the  earliest  charch  writers.  Hence  some 
theologians,  as  Grotius  and  Paley,  have  adopt- 
ed the  opinion  of  Uarcion  that  it  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  church  of  Lao^oea,  and  that 
it  really  is  tlie  epistle  to  the  Laodiceans  men- 
tioned in  Goloss.  iv.  16,  and  commonly  sup- 
g)sed  to  be  lost.  Others,  as  Archbishop  TJsher, 
leek,  and  probably  the  minority  of  modem 
eiegetical  writers,  maintain  that  it  was  a  cir- 
cular letter  for  the  use  of  several  churches. 
It  waa  formerly  the  common  belief  that  the 
epistle  was  written  at  Rome  about  A.  D.  67; 
but  the  opinion,  first  advanced  by  David 
Bchulz  {Stvdien  und  Eritiken,  1829),  that 
Cfesarea  has  better  claims  than  Bome,  has 
been  adopted  by  a  considerable  number  of 

Sroinisent  theologians,  as  Schneckenburger, 
chott,  Wiggera,  Thiersch,  Beuss,  Meyer,  and 
Bchenkel,  who  generally  assume  that  it  was 
written  about  60  or  61,  umnltaneously  with 
the  epistle  to  the  Culossians  and  Philemon. 
Special  commentaries  on  this  epiatle  have  been 
written  by  Matthies  (1684)  and  RQckert  (1894). 
See  also  Bleek,  VorUrangen  uher  die  Bri^e 
an.  die  Kolotter,  den  Philemon  and  die  EpAe- 
rier  (1865). 

EFHESEB,  one  of  the  twelve  Ionian  cities  of 
Ama  Minor,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Cayster, 
near  its  month  on  the  W.  coast.  It  was  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  the  Amazons,  whose 
legend  is  connected  with  Artemis  or  Diana, 
the  deity  of  Ephesus.  Strabo  says  that  it  was 
settled  by  the  Carians  and  Leleges,  who  were 
driven  out  by  the  lonians.  It  was  besieged  by 
CrtEsus,  and   passed  successively  under  the 

g>wer  of  Persia,  Maoedon,  and  Rome.  The 
omana  made  it  the  capital  of  the  proconsular 
province  of  western  Asia,  and  the  centre  of  a 
great  commerce. — Its  rich  territory,  central 
situation,  and  the  energy  of  its  Greek  popu- 
lation gave  Ephesus  great  prosperity.    It  was    ' 
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the  native  pl>c«  of  Parrhanni,  Heraclitna,  Her- 
miNlonu,  and  Ilipponai,  the  inventor  of  paro- 
dy, and  claimed  to  be  the  birthplace  of  Homer, 
lint  iU  chief  giorj  waa  it»  magnificent  temple  of 
Diana,  and  the  cit;  did  not  fuJl  Into  decajr  until 


ed  and  the  foaudationa  of  the  temple  laid.  It 
wu  enlarged  and  seven  times  restored  at  the 
expense  of  all  Asia.  Dnring  the  night  on 
which  Alexander  the  Great  wu  horn,  in  866 
6. 0.,  this  mngnifieent  strnotora  was  humed  to 
the  ground  by  the  caprice  of  a  certain  Eros- 
tratus,  who  avowed  that  he  had  no  other 
olyect  dian  to  immortalize  his  name.  While  it 
was  rebuilding  Aleunder  offered  to  pa;  all 
the  expense  if  be  might  be  allowed  to  place  his 
name  upon  it ;  bnt  the  Ephesians  revised,  and 
the  temple  was  bnilt  by  the  people  generally, 
the  work  extending  over  220  years.    It  was 


425  ft.  long  and  220  ft.  wide,  being  the  largest 
of  the  Greek  temples,  and  four  times  as  large 
OB  the  Parthenon  at  Athens.  It  was  mag- 
nificently decorated  with  seulptures  by  Praxi- 
teles and  a  great  painting  by  Apelles.  The 
Btfltne  of  Diana  was  of  ivory,  famished  with 
exquisitely  wrought  golden  ornaments.  The 
temple  had  the  right  of  asylum,  which  extend- 
ed to  the  land  around  it,  and  caused  the  city 
to  be  overrun  with  criminals  until  the  limits 
were  narrowed  hy  Anguatns.  The  medals  of 
Ephesns  under  the  emperors  bore  a  representa- 
ti<m  of  the  temple,  which  was  oonnted  one  of 
the  seven  wondera  of  the  world.  It  was  still 
the  most  notable  thing  about  tlie  city  when  St. 
Paul  preached  there  in  the  year  64,  The  com- 
merce of  the  place  attracted  many  Jews  in 
apostolic  times,  and  this  led  the  apostle  Fan! 
to  fonnd  there  a  Christian  church,  and  to 
remain  there  over  two  years.    The  apostle 


John  also  lired  in  Epbeana,  aod  addreaaed  to 
the  church  there  one  of  the  messagM  in  the 
Apocalypse.  It  was  the  reeort  of  sorcerers 
and  magicians,  and  the  "  Epheaian  letters " 
were  celebrated  magical  duums,  even  to  the 
6tb  centoiy.  Several  Christian  coancils  were 
held  here;  the  most  important  of  which  were 
the  assembly  of  the  biahops  of  Asia  convoked 
in  196  tfl  fii  the  day  for  the  celebration  of 
Easter,  the  third  (ecumenical  council  in  431, 
and  the  famons  "robber  synod"  in  449.  (See 
Ctbil  or  Albxakdkia,  and  Euttcbkb.)  Abont 
A.  D.  260  the  city  was  sacked  by  the  Goths, 
who  burnt  the  temple ;  but  the  final  destrao* 
tion  of  the  latter  is  supposed  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  following  centiiry.  Dnring  the 
Byzantine  period  Epheena  was  the  see  of  an 
archbishop,  hat  it  dwindled  in  population,  its 
port  became  choked,  and  its  plainB,'from  want 
of  drainage  and  cnltivation,  unhealthy.  Id 
the  J  1th  century  it 
_     ,_  was     attacked     by 

Turkish  piratea,  who 
":  ■  -  ^._„.^  were,  however,  driv- 

-   .™,  -  -=_—  en  out     In  the  18^ 

centDry  it  was  alter- 
nately in  the  hands 
of  the  Hnssnimana 
and  their  foes,  bnt 
.  in  ISOe  fell  finally 
under  the  Turkish 
power,  and  was  held 
by  one  or  another 
Turkish  sultan.  The 
ancient  city  almost 
entirely  disappeared 
before  the  modem 
era,  even  the  site  of 
the  temple  being  lost, 
the  ruins  having  been 
in  great  part  carried 
away  for  the  con- 
struction of  later 
buildings,  while  the 
On.  rapid   formation   of 

alluvial  soil  bnried 
many  beneath  the  surface.  Several  small 
Turkish  villages  oconpy  the  ground,  the  most 
important  of  which  is  Ayaaalook,  48  m.  S.  of 
Smyrna  hy  the  railway  to  Aidin. — In  1868  an 
Englishman,  Ur.  J.  T.  Wood,  found  m  the  ruins 
of  the  Odenm  two  letters  from  Antoninus  Piua 
to  the  Ephesians  (A.  D.  14fi-150),  and  in  the 
great  tJieatre  one  from  the  emperor  Hadrian 
to  the  Ephesians,  dated  Sept.  ST,  120;  be^des 
an  inscription  contaiuing  particulars  as  to  the 
endowment  and  ritual  of  the  temple  of  Diana. 
A  clause  in  this  inscription  ordered  that  certain 
prooesBions  should  go  through  the  Magnedan 
gate  to  the  great  theatre,  and  thence  through 
the  CoresBian  gate  back  to  the  temple;  this 
gave  the  first  clue  to  the  site  of  the  temple. 
The  great  theatre  appears  to  have  been  large 
enon^li  to  contain  50,000  persona.  After 
clearing  thia  out  Mr.  Wood  discovered  a  gate 
which  he  supposed  to  be  the  Magneuan  gate ; 
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and  onteide  of  tbis,  at  a  depth  of  11  ft.,  irai  a 
road  leading  V.  W.,  and  on  its  side  a  row  of 
bases  of  square  piers  SDob  as  might  have  snp- 
port«d  a  stos  or  covered  portico.  This  he  snp- 
posed  to  be  tbe  stoa  built  bj  Damianns  in  the 
2d  ceutarr  fh}m  the  Ma^esian  gate  to  the 
l«inple,  to  shelter  procesnons  in  bsd  weather. 
He  discoTered  ^Iso  aoother  BimiJar  road  from 
another  gate,  and  standing  st  the  point  where 
these  two  ro^  would  converge,  be  found  in 
1869  tbe  angle  of  an  enclosing  wall,  with  an 
inscription  to  tbe  effect  that  Angnatna  had 
built  the  wall  around  tbe  temple  of  Diana  out 
of  the  rBTenues  of  tbe  goddess.  This  wall  be 
traced  for  1,200  ft.  until  it  turned  westward, 
and  within  this  enclosDre  be  fonnd  bj  sinking 
pits  extensive  Roman  foundations,  a  mosaio 
representing  a  Triton,  manj  inscriptions,  a 
pavement  of  Greek  character,  imd  fragments 
of  atatnary,  besides  several  drnma  of  Ionic 
columns  of  white  marble.  Jo  1871  the  wall  of 
ths  cells  on  the  south  and  remuns  of  piers 
came  in  sight;  and  on  the  west  were  found 
tbe  lo^er  drum  of  a  colnmn  nearly  entire 
weighing  TJ  tona,  with  figures  in  high  relief, 
portions  of  other  drums,  and  the  sculptured 
base  of  a  column  and  an  Ionic  capital,  accord- 
ing with  Plinj'a  description  of  the  86  scnlptored 
columns  of  the  temple.  Many  of  the  fragments 
and  inscriptions  discovered  have  been  sent  to 
the  British  mnseom.  S.  £.  of  Mount  Prion, 
near  tbe  city,  is  the  grotto  of  the  seven 
sleepers,  who  are  said  to  hsve  taken  refuge 
here  from  the  peraecntions  daring  the  reign  of 
Diocletian,  and  filing  asleep  to  have  waked 
200  years  after  and  come  into  the  city.  Tbe 
tradition  was  received  by  Uobommed  and  em- 
bodied in  the  Koran,  and  the  cave  is  a  place 
of  pilgrimage  with  Moelema  and  Christians. 
The  names  of  the  seven  aleepera,  and  also  of 
tbe  dog  Ketmebr  which  slept  with  them,  are 
reverenced  througboat  the  East  ss  of  talis- 
manic  power.  Not  far  from  here  tradition 
places  tbe  grave  of  St.  John  tbe  apostle. 

EPmtD,  one  of  the  articles  of^  the  official 
dress  worn  by  Hebrew  priests,  consisting  of 
two  parts,  one  covering  the  breast  and  the 
other  the  back,  united  upon  the  sbonldern, 
and  sometimes  described  as  thrown  over  the 
shoulders,  crossed  upon  the  breast,  and  then 
carried  round  the  waist  to  serve  as  a  girdle  for 
the  robe.  It  was  of  two  kinds :  one  of  plain 
linen,  for  the  priests ;  and  the  other,  for  the 
high  priest,  "  of  gold,  and  bine,  and  parple, 
and  scarlet,  and  fine  twined  linen,"  richly  em- 
broidered. On  the  shoulders  of  tbe  high 
priest's  ephod  were  two  onyx  stones,  set  in 
gold,  having  engraved  on  them  the  names  of 
the  12  tribes,  8  on  each  stone;  and  where  it 
crossed  the  breast  was  a  sqnare  ornament, 
called  tbo  pectoral  or  breast  plate,  in  which 
were  set  12  precions  atones,  each  bearing  tbe 
name  of  one  of  the  13  tribes  engraved  on  it. 
The  ephod  was  worn  by  others  be^des  priests. 

EPH0S8  (Gr.  f^opoi,  from  ipopiv.  to  overaee), 
popniar  ma^stratea  at  Sparta.     The  origin  of 
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the  offlee  seems  to  have  been  too  ancient  for 
its  institution  to  be  historically  traced.  The 
anthority  of  the  ephors  was  designed  aa  a 
counterpoise  to  that  of  the  kings  and  council 
They  were  five  in  nnmber,  and  chosen  frran 
and  by  the  people  without  any  qnalification 
of  age  or  property.  The  mode  of  their  elec- 
tion is  not  known.  Aristotle  calls  it  puerile, 
and  it  is  snjmoeed  to  have  been  by  lot.  They 
held  their  office  for  one  year,  entering  upon 
it  at  tbe  autumnal  solstice,  the  beginning  of 
the  Lacedfemonian  year.  They  met  daily  and 
took  their  meals  together,  in  the  building  in 
which  foreigners  and  ambassadors  were  en- 
tertuned.  They  had  judicial  anthority  in  civil 
cases,  and  thepower  to  scrutinize  the  condnct  of 
all  magistrates.  In  early  times  theprivileges  of 
the  office  were  very  great,  and  they  were  gradu- 
ally increased,  until  even  the  kings  were  called 
before  its  tribnnal,  and  the  assemblies  of  the 

EBopIe  were  convened  only  by  its  authority, 
turing  the  Felopounesion  war  the  ephors  re- 
ceived foreign  ambassadors,  snbscribed  tresties 
of  peace,  and  sent  out  armies;  and  even  on 
the  battle  £eld  the  king  was  attended  by  two 
epbora  as  connciltora  of  war.  The  ephoralty 
is  thought  by  UQller  to  have  been  the  cause 
of  the  instability  and  final  disaotntion  of  the 
Spartan  state.  The  kings  were  obliged  to  court 
popular  favor  in  order  to  uphold  their  power, 
and  thus,  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Spartan 
constitution,  tbe  government  became  a  demoo- 
racy.  Tbe  ephors  became  at  length  associated 
with  all  opposition  to  the  extension  of  popular 
privileges,  and  the  ofRce  was  abolisned  by 
Cleonienes  III.  (about  22G  B.  C),  but  restored 
by  the  Romans. 

EPBUEM  SIBtfS,  the  most  prominent  in- 
structor of  the  old  Syrian  church,  and  one  of 
themostprobfic  theological  writers  of  the  early 
Christian  chnrch  in  general,  died  probably  in 
ST8.  He  was  bom  at  Nisibis  or  Edessa,  and  was 
educated  by  Jacob  of  Nisibis,  who  took  him  to 
the  council  of  Nice.  He  entered  on  a  monas- 
tio  life,  and  carried  on  bia  philosophical  studies, 
only  coming  out  to  preach  and  teach.  Hia 
reputation  for  learning  and  piety  was  so  great 
that  be  was  elected  bishop,  but  declined  the 
office.  He  spent  the  greater  part  of  bis  life  in 
writing  and  preaching  on  devotional  and  moral 
subjects,  and  against  the  heresies  of  bis  time, 
especially  Arianiam.  When  Edesaa  was  snffer- 
ing  from  famine,  be  called  on  the  rich  to  assist 
tbe  poor,  and  saw  that  the  latter  received  what 
was  intended  for  them.  He  was  called  by  hia 
countrymen  the  cithara  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and, 
becanse  he  transplanted  Greek  learning  into 
the  Syrian  chnrch,  the  prophet  of  the  Syrians. 
Ilia  commentaries  extended  over  the  whole 
Bible.  Hymns  and  prayers  which  are  ascribed 
to  him  are  still  in  use  in  the  Chaldean,  Syrian, 
and  Maronite  churches.  Bome  of  his  numerous 
works  are  extant  in  the  original  Syriac,  many 
others  exist  in  Greek,  I^tin,  and  Armenian 
translations,  and  many  are  lost.  The  most 
complete  edition  is  that  of  Bome  (6  vols.,  8  con* 
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tetning  the  wco-ks  in  SttIbc  and  Lfttin  and  8 
the  Greek  texts,  lT82->46).  A  good  Germut 
translation  of  a  large  portion  of  his  works  was 
pnblisbed  bj  Pius  Zingerle,  at  Inneprack  (1830- 
'88).  A  tasteful  English  translation  of  several 
hTinns,  songs,  and  homilies  wss  made  b;  Henrj 
Burgess  ("Select  Metrical  HTmns  and  Homi' 
lies  of  Ephraem  SyruB,"  i  vols.,  London,  1B6B). 
Bkkell  has  edited  EpIiTaemi  SyH  Carmina 
^itibena,  a4ditu  Proiegomenu  et  S'uppUmenlo 
Lexieorum  Syriaoimim  (2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1866). 

EPHUIH,  second  son  of  Joseph,  Uie  fooader 
of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim.  The  tribe  occupied 
one  of  the  finest  and  most  froitfiil  territories 
of  Palestine,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  land.  It 
inctnded  most  of  the  province  afterward  called 
Samaria,  and  contained  manj  of  the  moat  dia- 
tingnished  places  of  Palestine  between  the 
Jordan  and  the  Mediterranean,  haring  the 
tribes  of  Dan  and  Beqjamin  on  the  south  and 
of  Manasseh  on  the  north.  It  was  crossed  by 
the  monntun  range  bearing  its  name.  The 
tribe  of  Ephraim  ofl»n  appears  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  ten  tribes,  or  the  northern 
Hebrew  state,  both  in  historical  and  pn^hetioal 
passages  of  the  Soriptnree.  It  held  for  a  long 
time  the  ark  and  the  tabemaole  at  Bhiloh. 
Next  to  Judah  it  was  the  meet  warlike  of  the 
tribea,  and  gave  to  Israel  several  oelebrated 
leaders  and  kings. 

SPtCDUHDS,  a  Greek  dramatic  poet,  bom 
on  the  island  of  Cos  about  fi40  B.  0.,  died  in 
450,  or  aocordiog  to  Lndan  in  448.  He  went 
to  STracuse  about  48S,  and  there  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  He  conceived  the  idea 
of  transforming  the  loosetj  oonstmoted  &roeB 
of  which  the  Sicilian  corned;  consisted  into 
pieces  as  regular  and  correct  as  the  Athenian 
tragedies.  He  effected  as  great  a  reform  in 
comedy  as  .^Eschylns  in  tragedy,  diminishing 
the  number  of  the  actors,  and  introducing  a 
more  elegant  and  poetic  language  and  a  more 
elaborate  plot.  He  was  the  anthor  of  62,  or 
according  to  some  of  SO  comedies,  of  which 
only  the  tities  remain.  His  works  were  espe- 
cially esteemed  by  Plato,  who  nlakes  many 
quotations  ftom  them. 

EPIi'lVitIS,  a  Boman  Stoic  pbiloeopher,  bom 
in  Hierapolis,  Phrygia,  in  the  let  century  of 
our  era,  died  in  the  hrrt  half  of  the  2d  century. 
In  his  youth  he  was  a  slave  of  Epnphroditus, 
one  of  the  gnards  of  Nero.  Epaphroditna 
having  Btmck  him  heavily  on  the  ieg,  he  sud 
to  him,  "You  will  break  my  leg."  The  pre- 
diction was  speedily  ftiMlled,  when  the  philo- 
sophic slave  SB.\&  again  calmly,  "Did  not  I 
tell  you  yon  would  break  it?"  This  extreme 
insensibility  to  pain  was  a  fundamental  princi- 
ple in  the  philosophy  of  Epictotus.  Ue  be- 
came a  freedmon,  thongh  neither  the  eaose 
nor  the  time  of  his  emancipation  is  known. 
lie  was  involved  in  the  proscription  by  which 
Domitian  banished  all  philosophers  from  Rome, 
and  retired  t«  NicopoUs  in  Epirus,  where  he 
opened  a  school  of  Stole  philosophy,  and  held 
tnose  conversations  which  hare  been  preserved 


in  the  "Manual"  and  "Philosophical  Lec- 
tures" compiled  from  his  diacourses  by  his 
pupil  Arrian.  like  the  other  Btoio  philoso- 
phers, he  taught  by  his  example.  Ue  esteemed 
philoBophy  Xa  be  neither  profoond  specalation 
nor  eloquent  discourse,  but  the  love  and  prac- 
tice of  virtue.  His  teachings  are  summed  np 
in  the  formula,  "Bear  and  forbear."  Kccog- 
nizing  only  will  and  reason,  bis  highest  con- 
ception of  hfe  was  to  be  paasionleBB  onder 
whatever  circumstances.  "Man,"  he  said,  "is 
but  a  pilot;  observe  the  star,  bold  the  mdder, 
and  be  not  distracted  on  thy  way."  Epictetns 
himself  is  supposed  to  have  committed  nothing 
to  writing.  The  best  edition  of  all  the  remain- 
ing works  of  Arrian  is  that  of  Bchweighfinser, 
in  the  collection  entitled  Emetttem  PhUcMpkia 
Monvmenta  (6  vols.  8vo,  Leipsic,  1799-1800). 
They  were  translated  into  English  by  Elizabeth 
Carter  (London,  1TS8).  A  new  translation  by 
T.  W.  Higpneon,  with  a  sketch  of  Epictetna, 
appeared  in  Boston  in  1866. 

EPIOMIIS,  a  Greek  philosopher,  bom  in  the 
island  of  Samoa  in  S4S  B.  0.,  died  in  270. 
When  IB  years  of  age  he  went  to  Athens, 
where  he  became  a  pupil  of  Pamphilius,  and 
an  admirer  of  the  doctrines  of  Democritns. 
He  travelled  for  several  years,  and  in  his  80tb 
year  established  a  school  of  philosophy  at 
Athens,  to  which  his  fame  soon  attracted  a 
great  nnmber  of  popUs.  With  them  he  con- 
stituted a  community  which  has  always  been 
considered  as  a  model  of  its  kind.  He  eigoyed 
the  respect  and  love  of  his  followers  to  sucdi  a 
degree  that  his  sayings  had  almost  the  value  of 
oracles.  No  other  ancient  school  of  philosophy 
bos  evinced  a  cohesive  power  equal  to  that  (A 
Epicurus.  Epicureanism  has  become  almost  a 
synonyme  of  sensnalism,  or  at  least  a  refined 
voluptuousness,  but  nothing  was  Airtber  from 
the  meaning  of  his  doctrines.  It  is  true  that 
he  taught  aiiatiuniia  to  be  the  highest  end  and 
puTDOse  of  human  life,  but  this  word  was  in- 
t«naed  to  deeignate  a  Btat«  of  supreme  mental 
bliss,  to  be  attained  only  by  temperance,  chas- 
tity, and  a  healthy  intellectual  development. 
That  bliss,  consisting  in  a  perfect  repose  of 
mind,  in  an  equilibrium  of  all  mental  fscnllje* 
and  passions,  is  perhaps  not  very  diffisrent 
(Vom  the  state  of  mind  whicli  the  Stoics  c<m- 
sidered  the  acme  of  human  perfecticm,  al- 
though they  were  the  most  nnrelenting  adver- 
saries of  Epicureanism.  Epicurus  was  a  man 
of  nnsullied  morality.  Diogenes  Laertius  es- 
timates the  number  of  his  works  at  800  or 
more.  Ue  boasted  of  having  never  used  any 
quotations  in  order  to  swell  his  volumes.  Few 
of  his  writings  have  been  preserved,  hot  a  full 
analysis  of  his  doctiines  is  to  be  found  in  Di- 
ogenes Laertius,  and  this,  taken  in  connection 
with  numerous  passages  in  die  writings  of 
Lucretius,  Cicero,  Pliny,  and  others,  gives  us 
a  full  insight  into  his  philosophical  syst«m. 
Within  the  present  century  a  fragment  of  his 
book  on  nature  has  been  recovered  from  the 
ruins  of  HeronlsaeDm,  aad  published  by  Orelli 
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(Leipaie,  1818).  FbUo8oph7,  sooording  to  £pi- 
onrDB,  it  the  exertion  to  obtain  huppineHi  oj 
reaaoning.  The  sapreme  bliss  {rviaifiovia)  is  en- 
JoymeDt  and  perfect  freedom  from  pain.  En- 
Jofmant  is  either  passive,  when  a  perfect  re- 
pose of  mind  is  its  priiudpal  coaditiOD,  or  ao- 
tive.  The  former  is  preferable  to  the  latter. 
It  is  the  state  of  absolute  freedom  from  pain. 
Bensations,  whether  agreeable  or  disagreeable, 
are  of  the  same  nature;  it  is  onlj  the  oon- 
seqaenoes  which  oonstitnte  their  differenoe. 
Hence  it  is  the  province  of  reason  to  dis- 
cern them  according  to  the  nltimato  effect 
they  produce.  Virtae  in  itself  irrespectiTe 
of  its  conseqiienoee,  has  no  valne.  It  is 
merely  the  resnlt  of  wisdom  and  sagacity, 
which  prove  to  man  that  happiness  is  only 
to  be  attained  by  charity,  peacefnlnesa,  tem- 
perance, patience,  self-command.  Enman  or 
natoral  rights  are  merely  restraints  of  individ- 
ual action,  imposed  by  the  necessities  of  social 
life.  It  is  self-interest  which  eit)oinB  as  to  do 
right.  The  repose  of  mind  which  oonstitntes 
hnman  h^piness  being  continnoDsly  disturbed 
by  tlie  nnoertainty  of  the  retationi  of  man  to 
the  nniverse  and  divinity,  EpicnmH  proposed 
to  dispel  that  uncertainty  by  a  reconstruction 
of  the  atomistic  thaeriee  of  Demooritns  in  the 
following  manner:  Nothing  comes  from  noth- 
ing. That  which  eiisla  can  never  be  annihi- 
lated. All  matter  connsts  of  atoms,  and  these 
are  Qnohangeable  and  indivisible,  although  fill- 
iog  a  certain  space.  Bemdes  shape,  volume, 
gravity,  and  motion,  they  have  no  properties. 
Their  number  is  infinite,  their  shape  infinite- 
ly varied.  The  universe  Is  mfinita,  and,  con- 
sidered as  a  anit,  unchangeable ;  for  the  a^re- 
gote  auantity  of  matter  remains  always  the 
same,  however  its  component  parts  may  com- 
bine. The  nniverse  cannot  be  the  prodnct  of 
divine  action,  or  else  the  existenoe  of  evil  could 
not  be  Bocounted  for.  The  at<Hns,  blindly  drifl^ 
ing  through  infinite  space,  and  declining  some- 
what from  their  course  (through  an  oocidental 
cause,  whose  nature  Epicnms  fails  to  explain), 
are  mingled  together,  shove  and  pnan  one 
another  (the  chaos),  until  the  homogeneous 
ones  BSBoeiate.  The  light  round  atoms  (the 
atoms  of  fire)  are  pushed  upward,  where  Quij 
form  the  G^estiaT  bodies;  those  which  are 
somewhat  heavier  form  the  air,  while  the 
heaviest  are  precipitated  as  water  and  earth. 
In  a  similar  way  the  different  objects  on  earth 
are  formed.  But  the  Whole  process  ib  merely 
an  aocidental  a^regation  of  atoms;  higher 
ends  and  divine  laws  ore  mere  inventions  of 
the  human  mind.  The  psychology  of  Epicurus 
flows  directly  from  hia  natural  philosophy. 
The  human  soul,  according  to  him,  is  a  deli- 
cate and  extremely  mobile  snbatance,  consist- 
ing of  the  minutest  round  atoms.  Its  elements 
are  warmth,  air,  breath,  and  another  nameless 
substance  on  which  sensibility  depends.  While 
the  three  first  named  are  di.itributed  through 
the  whole  body,  the  fourth  has  its  seat  princi- 
pally in  the  pectoral  cavity,  and  is,  aa  it  were. 
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the  soni  of  tlie  sonL  The  sonl  is  not  immortal ; 
nevertheless  death  is  by  no  means  to  be  con- 
sidered as  an  evil,  since  after  death  no  oon- 
scionsnees  of  annihilation  remains.  Of  all  ob- 
jects filling  space  infinitely  delicate  images  are 
secreted.  These  imagea,  coming  into  contact 
with  the  organs  of  sense,  create  perceptions. 
'The  conceptions  of  imagination  are  arbitrary 
combinations  of  each  delicate  images  of  real 
olyeots.  By  frequent  peroeptions.the  human 
mind  attains  to  general  abstractions,  which  are 
merely  collective  ooncaptionH  of  the  features 
common  to  a  larger  or  siualler  number  of  indi- 
vidual perceptions.  Since  the  senses  are  the 
receivers  of  mechanical  secretions  of  objects 
(images),  the  knowledge  obtained  through 
them  is  real  and  ot^jective,  the  only  correct 
standard  of  truth ;  but  the  workings  of  imagi- 
nation, being  likewise  the  result  of  senntive 
perception,  ^though  on  indirect  one,  point  also 
to  existing  realities.  Hence  it  follows  that  the 
universality  of  the  belief  in  the  existenoe  of  a 
Supreme  Being  is  proof  conclusive  of  such  ex- 
istence. The  gods  are  living  beings,  of  human 
shape  bat  ool<«sal  proportions.  They  also  ocm.- 
sist  of  atoms.  They  are  immortal,  althon^ 
their  bodies  are  dmilar  to  the  human  body. 
This  contradiction  is  explained  by  a  oertain 
eqnilibrinm  of  oMitrasts  in  the  universe.  The 
gods  are  living  in  eternal  blisa,  that  is  to  say, 
in  absolute  inactivity,  in  the  qniet  enjoyment 
of  sublime  wisdom  and  virtue.  The  spaces 
between  the  different  oeleetial  bodies  (tntor- 
mn-ndia)  are  the  seats  of  the  gods. 

XP1DAMND§.    See  Dtbrhaohicic. 

SPIDintllS  (now  £!pidai!ro),  an  ancient  <nty 
of  Greece,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Pelopon- 
neeuB,  on  the  Saronic  gulf,  nearly  opposite  the 
harbors  of  Athens,  from  which  it  was  distant 
only  a  six  hours'  sail,  in  the  district  called 
Ai^olis  after  the  decline  of  Grecian  power. 
Throughout  the  period  of  the  country's  great- 
ness the  city  and  its  adjacent  territory  form- 
ed a  small  independent  state.  According  to 
Strabo,  it  was  founded  by  a  Carian  colony,  and 
originally  named  Epicarus.  It  subsequently 
received  an  Argive  colony,  and  became  a  part 
of  the  Doric  league,  of  which  Argos  was  the 
head.  It  severed  its  connection  with  Argoa, 
however,  and  during  the  PeloponneNon  war 
was  an  ally  of  Sparta.  It  had  an  aristocratio 
constitutidn,  wason  important  commercial  city, 
and  colonised  j£gina ;  but  it  rapidly  deolined 
in  the  6th  century  B.  0.,  its  commerce  passing 
into  the  hands  of  the  .^Eginetans.  It  was  ohiefiy 
distinguished  for  its  splendid  temple  of  .^scnla- 
piua,  bearing  the  inscription,  "Let  only  pore 
souls  enter  here,"  which  stood  five  miles  west 
of  the  city  on  the  road  to  Aigos,  between  two 
mountains,  in  a  thickly  wooded  grove,  in  which 
it  was  unlawful  for  any  one  to  be  born  or  to 
die.  The  temple  was  near  the  centre  of  this  sa- 
cred grove,  and  contAined  a  gold  and  ivory  statue 
of  the  god.  Near  the  temple  were  the  Tholus, 
a  circular  structnre  containing  medicines  for 
all  diseases,  a  theatre,  the  bath  of  jEscnlapios, 
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and  temples  dedicated  to  other  diTinitieH.  1^1- 
(^rimages  were  made  to  thu  temple  bj  tbe  sick, 
and  everj  foar  years  a  festival  was  celebrated 
here.  It  was  planderod  by  the  Romans.  Some 
of  its  foandatioDS  are  still  traced,  and  the  tbe- 
atre  is  one  of  the  best  preserved  of  all  the  old 
Qreek  edifices.  Tbe  ini>dem  Epidavro  is  a 
small  village,  noted  as  the  place  of  aBsemblT 
of  the  first  Greek  oongress  In  1831,  which 
promnlgated  the  oonstitntion  called  alter  tbe 

EPillRnO  DISEASiS  (Or.  M,  npon,  and 
J^/uii,  people)  are  those  which  attack  at  tbe 
same  time  a  great  namber  of  persons  in  a  ^ven 
locality,  depending  on  some  temporary,  acci- 
dental, and  generally  inappreciable  cause ;  dif- 
fering in  this  respect  from  endemic  diseases,  or 
those  developed  nnder  tbe  inSnenoe  of  some 
constant  or  periodic  caase.  Uniiy  diseases, 
ordinarily  sporadic,  may  become  epidemic  un- 
der certain  ill-anderstood  conditions;  or  »ome 
new  disease,  introduced  hj  contagion  or  other 
favorable  oircnmstanoes,  may  spread  epidem- 
ically. Having  ascertained  tbe  cause,  or  the 
epidemic  tendency  of  the  season,  the  treatment 
most  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  disease  and 
the  constitution  of  the  patient;  even  when 
remedial  measures  seem  powerless,  the  phy- 
rioian  can  do  mncb  to  check  an  epidemic  by  in- 
spiring confidence  and  moral  courage,  and  by 
withdrawing  the  attention  of  a  community 
from  the  continual  consideration  of  any  sup- 
posed causes,  Tbe  hnman  constitution  may 
become  acclimated  to  epidemic  diseases  in  ma- 
larious climates,  as  is  shown  by  tbe  greater 
mortality  among  new  comers.  In  tbe  white 
races  there  is  no  acclimation  against  endemics 
of  intermittent  and  bilious  fevers  and  other 
marsh  diseases,  as  the  experience  of  our  south- 
ern states  and  tbe  Pontine  marshes  of  Italy 
ftiliy  proves.  Negroes  to  a  certain  extent  be- 
come insusceptible  to  the  effinvia  of  the  rice 
fields,  bat  not  so  much  so  to  the  causes  of  dis- 
ease on  the  cotton  plantation ;  thoy  suffer 
more  than  whites  from  cholera,  typhoid  dis- 
eases, ptagoe,  and  smallpox,  but  are  ranch  less 
liable  to  intermittents,  and  tbe  smallest  admix- 
ture of  negro  blood  is  a  great  protection  against 
yellow  fever.    {See  AcoLniATion.) 

EPIDiXHIS,  or  Cuficle,  the  thin  semi-trans- 

Sarent  pellicle  which  covers  the  surface  of  the 
ermis  or  true  skin.  It  is  composed  of  layers 
of  tessellated  or  pavement  epithelium  cells,  of 
a  fattened  oval  or  polygonal  shape,  and  about 
1^07  of  an  inch  in  aiaraet«r ;  each  cell  contains 
a  nucleus  with  several  distinct  paler  granules. 
The  cells  are  developed  fVom  germs  supplied  by 
the  basement  membrane,  nourished  by  the  sub- 
jacent vessels,  and  cast  off  eitemally  from  time 
to  time,  to  be  succeeded  by  others;  when  first 
formed  they  are  spherical,  gradually  becoming 
dry  and  flattened ;  the  deeper  layers  are  more 
distinctly  cellular,  while  the  outer  onea  are 
scale-like.  Tbe  epidermis  has  no  vessels  nor 
nerves,  bnt  is  pierced  by  the  dncts  of  the  seba- 
ceous and  sweat  glands,  and  by  the  shafts  of 
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tiie  h^r  or  feathw«.  The  rete  mncosnm  seems 
to  be  composed  of  the  same  microscopic  ele- 
ments as  the  overlying  epidermis,  being  th« 
principal  seat  of  the  pigment  cells  which  give 
tbe  color  to  the  skin.  The  epidermis  covers 
the  whole  exterior  of  the  body,  even  the  front 
of  the  eye,  and  is  continuous  with  the  epithe- 
lium of  the  internal  mncons  membrane ;  it  Is 
tliickest  in  those  psrts  most  subjected  to  fric* 
tion,  OS  on  the  heel  and  the  palms  of  the  hands, 
where  it  becomes  almost  as  hard  as  bom.  Ita 
Dse  is  to  protect  the  sendtive  true  skin  from 
mechanical  injury  or  the  contact  oF  air;  in  the 
living  body,  when  abraded,  it  is  speedily  re- 
placed; but  when  it  is  removed  after  death, 
the  cutis  nndemeath  soon  becomes  brown  and 
dry.  The  chemical  composition  of  the  thick 
epidermis  of  the  heel  has  been  found  to  be 
very  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  oomeons 
matter  of  nails,  hoof^  horns,  and  hwr.  The 
epidermis  is  familiarly  aeen  in  the  occDrrenoe 
<a  blisters,  constitnling  the  raised  portion  nn- 
der which  the  fluid  Is  effiised.  The  epidermis 
Erevents  not  only  evaporation  from  the  dermis, 
at  also  absorption  erf' fluids  from  without;  it 
is  well  known  to  the  physician  that  in  intro- 
docing  medicinal  agents  into  the  system  by  the 
endermio  method,  the  process  is  rendered  very 
much  more  rapid  and  effectual  by  previonsly 
removing  the  epidermis  by  a  blister. 

EHGONl  (Gr.  Mymoi,  descendants),  the 
seven  sons  of  the  seven  Argive  heroes  who, 
under  command  of  Adrastus,  made  an  unsac- 
cessful  expedition  against  Thebes,  in  which  all 
bnt  the  leader  lost  Uieir  lives.  At  the  sugges- 
tion of  Adrastus,  the  sons  made  war  on  Thebes 
ten  years  later,  to  avenge  the  death  of  their 
fathers.  Their  names  are  not  the  same  in  all 
the  acoonnts,  bnt  as  nsnally  given  they  are 
Alcmieon,  Mgialeus,  Diomedea,  Promacbns, 
Bthenelus,  Thersander,  and  Enryalns.  Under 
command  of  Alcmwon,  tbe  Argive  forcea  at- 
tacked and  defeated  the  Thabans.  who  lost 
their  leader,  Laodamas;  while  of  tne  Epigoni, 
jS^gialeuB,  the  son  of  Adrastus,  was  slain. 
The  Thebans  then  abandoned  their  city  and 
ened  for  peace,  but  the  Argives  razed  it  to  the 
ground.  This  war  of  the  Epigoni  was  cele- 
brated in  verae,  and  statnea  of  the  seven  heroes 
were  erected  at  Delphi. 

EMLEFST  (Gr.  inOvi-ta,  from  hriXaafiivttw, 
tn  seize  upon),  a  disease  oharacteriEed  by  sud- 
den and  temporary  seizores  of  unconscioneneee, 
accompanied  by  convulsions.  Tliis  is  one  of 
the  most  horrible  diseases  that  afflict  mankind, 
and  it  la  not  enrprising  that  in  ignorant  ages, 
in  Borne,  in  Egypt,  and  elsewhere,  epileptics 
were  considered  as  having  excited  the  anger 
of  the  gods,  or  were  worshipped  as  posseenng 
supernatural  powers.  This  was  due  to  the 
violence  and  extraordinary  force  developed 
by  the  muscles  in  epileptJo  convulsions;  the 
screaming,  the  changes  m  color,  the  contor- 
tions of  the  face,  and  the  biting  of  the  tonsne, 
fbllowed  by  a  comatose  state  and  afterward  by 
a  degree  of  mental  alienation.    There  are  so 
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manr  vsrietieB  of  epilepsf  that  it  is  impoaaible 
to  g^vo  a  deGnition  of  the  diMase  that  will  ap- 
ply to  th«m  all.  la  mo«t  casee  it  is  charao- 
tarized  bj  coarulBiona  and  losa  of  consoiotiB- 
neaa,  occurring  at  longer  or  shorter  interrolg, 
during  wbioh  the  patient  is  almoBt  in  good 
health.  The  abseace  of  fever  in  epileptios 
serves  to  distingaiah  their  affeotion  from  me- 
niBgilJs  and  other  inflammations  accompanied 
b;  convolsiona.  The  complete  Iobb  of  con- 
soiouaness  also  diBtingU'^es  epilepsy  from  hjs- 
teiia.  As  in  most  nervoas  diseuea,  a  heredi- 
tary t«ndencj  ia  among  the  moat  frequent  pre- 
diqtosing  oanaes  of  epilepsy.  Epilepsy  often  ap- 
pears in  the  ofTapring  of  persons  who  have  had 
Tsriona  other  nervous  oomplaints.  Bonchet 
and  Cazauviohl  say  that  ont  of  180  epiloptios 
SO  were  descendants  of  persons  who  had  been 
either  epileptic  insane,  paralytje,  apoplectic, 
or  hysteria.  There  is  no  doubt  that  women 
are  mnch  more  frequently  attacked  by  epilepsy 
than  men.  We  find  by  a  comparison  of  the 
statistics  given  by  several  Engli^  and  Frenob 
anthorities,  that  the  most  frequent  periods  at 
which  epilepsy  begins  are  early  infancy  and 
the  age  of  puberty.  It  often  appean  also  in 
very  old  age ;  Delasianve  remarked  that  ont 
of  280  epileptics  the  disease  began  in  10  when 
they  were  from  60  to  BO  years  old.  In  fact, 
no  age  escapes.  As  regards  climate,  nothing 
very  positive  has  been  established,  bat  it  seems 

Erobable  that  the  disease  is  more  frequent  in 
ot  and  in  very  eold  than  in  temperate  climates. 
Herpin  and  others  say  that  epilepsy  is  more  com- 
tnoa  in  persons  of  low  stature ;  bnt  even  if  this 
be  true,  Herpin  is  wrong  in  considering  short- 
ness of  StAtnre  a  predisposing  cause  of  the  dis- 
ease, as  in  many  of  the  cases  on  which  he 
groonds  his  view  it  is  psrtly  the  inflnenoe  of 
epilepsy  that  has  prevented  the  development 
<rf  the  body.  Various  malfonnationa  of  the 
body,  and  especially  of  the  craniom,  are  cer- 
tAinly  among  the  moat  frequent  predisposing 
causes.  Weak  constitutions,  as  proved  by 
Esqnirol  and  Dr.  C.  B.  Radcliffe,  are  favorable 
to  the  production  of  epilepsy.  Among  other 
predisposing  cauaee  are  dentition,  the  first  ap- 
pearance and  the  cassation  of  menstruation, 
onanism,  and  the  abase  of  alcoholic  drinlca. 
Almost  all  kinds  of  diseases  may  produce  epi- 
lepsy, but  among  the  principal  we  must  place 
tliOBO  affections  in  which  the  blood  becomes 
altered  or  diminished,  and  organic  affections 
of  the  membranes  of  the  oerebro-spinal  axis 
and  of  certtun  parts  of  this  nervous  centre. 
Another  very  powerful  cause,  the  influence  of 
which  has  been  demonstrated  by  Marshall  Hall, 
Knssmaul,  Jenner,  and  Brown-S^qnard,  is  ex- 
cessive loss  of  blood.  Pregnancy,  parturition, 
and  menstrnation  frequently  cause  epilepsy.  A 
tumor  on  a  nerve,  or  any  cause  of  irritation  on 
the  trunk  of  the  terminal  part  of  any  sensitive 
nerve,  and  especially  in  the  skin  or  macous 
membrane,  very  often  prodaoee  it.  A  wound, 
a  bum,  worms  in  the  bo  wela  or  elsewhere,  stone 
in  the  bladder  or  in  other  places,  a  foreign 


body  In  the  ear,  &c.,  are  known  to  have  caused 
epilepsy.  It  is  quite  certain  that  great  mental 
excitement  has  ori^ated  it  in  many  oases, 
but  it  seems  probable  that  the  disease  was 
not  introduced  by  those  causes,  but  was  only 
broDght  by  them  to  manifest  itself. — When  a 
complete  fit  is  about  to  t^e  place,  it  is  nsn- 
allj  preceded  by  some  sensation  or  some  change 
in  the  mind  of  the  patient  If  a  sensation  pre- 
cedes tlie  fit,  it  comes  most  frequently  from 
some  part  of  the  skin,  and  especially  from  that 
of  the  fingers  or  toes.  This  sensation  is  well 
known  under  the  name  of  aura  epilepUea. 
There  is  as  much  variation  in  the  kind  and  the 
intensity  of  the  sensation  aa  In  its  point  of 
starting.  Moat  frequently  the  aura  is  a  sensa- 
tion of  cold,  of  burning,  or  that  kind  of  sensa- 
tion produced  by  a  draft  of  cold  air  on  a  lim- 
ited port  of  the  body.  Bometimea  the  aura 
starts  from  the  eye  or  the  ear,  and  then  a 
flash  of  light  or  some  other  sensation  comes 
from  the  retina,  or  peculiar  sounds  are  heard. 
Some  enileptics  become  gay.  others  mournful, 
when  tiiey  are  about  to  have  a  fit ;  in  others 
the  attack  is  announced  by  some  change  in  the 
digestive  functions.  A  complete  attack  usually 
begins  with  an  extreme  polenees  of  the  face, 
and  at  the  same  time  or  nearly  bo  there  are 
contractions  of  several  muscles  of  the  face, 
the  eye,  and  the  neck.  Observers  do  not  agree 
as  regards  the  first  tnanifestatiOQ  of  a  fit,  prob- 
ably becauae  the  seimre  doee  not  always  begin 
wiUi  the  same  phenomenon.  Not  only  have 
we  known  the  first  symptom  not  to  be  the 
same  in  different  epileptics,  but  in  the  same 
one  we  have  seen  d^erenoes  in  three  different 
attacks.  Many  physicians  think  the  scream  la 
the  first  symptom.  It  often  is,  but  the  pale- 
ness of  the  face  usually  precedes  it.  Bome 
epileptics  do  not  scream.  As  soon  as  theae 
symptoms  have  appeared,  a  ngii  tetanic  or  at 
least  tonic  spasm  takes  place  in  the  limbs,  and 
the  patient  foils.  Respiration  ia  suspended, 
and  the  face  becomes  qoite  iqjected  wiui  black 
blood,  and  assumes  a  hideous  aspect  both  from 
the  spasms  of  its  muscles  and  the  blackish  or 
bluish  hue.  Sometimes  a  momentary  relaxa- 
tion is  then  observed  in  the  limbs;  but  almost 
at  once  clonic  convulsions  occur  eveirwhere  in 
the  trnnk,  the  limbs,  the  face,  and  oRen  in  the 
various  internal  organs  of  the  bladder,  the 
bowels,  and  even  in  the  uterus.  The  month 
then  tjectA  a  frothy  saliva,  often  reddened  with 
blood  from  the  bitten  tongue.  The  reapiratory 
muscles,  after  the  first  spasms  which  produce 
the  scream  and  suffocation,  causing  a  gurgling 
or  hissing  sound,  become  relaxed,  and  then 
those  employed  in  inspiration  contract,  and 
almost  as  soon  as  tur  has  reached  the  lunge  the 
convulsions  cease  or  notably  diminish.  Ordi- 
narily the  fit  is  over  in  a  few  minutes ;  but  it 
is  not  unfroqnently  the  case  that  after  a  gen- 
eral relaxation  another  seizure  comes  on,  and 
sometimes  many  occur  with  very  short  inter- 
misaons.  During  the  whole  time  the  fit  lasta 
the  patient  ia  deprived  of  consciousnesa,  and 
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when  he  TecoTera  he  remembera  nothing  Oitt 
has  taken  place  in  the  mean  time.  In  some 
(Huea  the  seizure  is  followed  hy  a  prolonged 
coma,  ending  sometimoB  in  death.    When  the 

C"  int  recovers  from  a  fit,  even  if  it  has  not 
verj  severe,  he  uanally  feels  fatigued  and 
Boflera  from  headache.  Fortanatelr  be  soon 
falls  asleep,  and  ordinarily  is  almost  as  well  as 
nsual  when  he  wakes,  except  that  the  headache 
and  the  fatigae  still  exist,  thoogh  much  di- 
minished. When  manj  fits  have  taken  place, 
even  at  somewhat  long  intervals,  snob  as  sev- 
eral weeks,  mental  deranaement  often  sapor- 
venes,  and  in  this  waj  epilepsy  leads  to  insan- 
itj.  In  some  cases  the  fits  recur  at  regnlar 
periods;  in  others  thej  retam  with  everj 
retnm  of  the  cirenmstanoes  which  aeem  to 
have  caosed  the  first,  snch  as  menstmataon, 
pregnancy,  the  infiuenee  of  certain  seasons, 
&o.  There  is  seldom  perfect  regularity  in  the 
length  of  the  intervals  between  the  fita,  and 
they  come  every  day,  every  week,  every  month, 
&0.,  at  irregnlar  honrs.  Hany  patients  have 
very  different  intervals  between  their  sncces- 
aive  fits.  Some  have  many  fits  a  day,  others 
one  every  six  months,  or  every  year.  Dela- 
sianve  mentions  a  case  in  which  the  nnmher 
of  fits  was  S,500  in  a  month.  Bat  the  greater 
the  number  of  fita,  the  leas  violent  they  gen- 
erally are. — In  a  complete  fit  of  epilepsy  ^ere 
are  two  distinot  features:  1,  the  loes  of  con- 
scionsness;  2,  the  muaonlar  convnjsions.  Each 
of  these  may  exist  alone.  In  the  case  of  a 
seizure  consiBting  only  In  the  lose  of  consdons- 
ness  without  oonvolsionB,  we  have  the  so-called 
epileptic  vertigo,  which  is  a  form  of  epilepsy 
that  freqnently  exists  alone,  and  also  coexists 
often  with  the  form  of  the  disease  in  which 
the  attack  is  complete.  In  this  last  case  the 
patient  eometimee  has  a  complete  seiznre, 
sometimes  only  an  attack  of  vertigo.  Whether 
vertigo  exists  alone  or  coexists  with  complete 
attacks,  it  is  very  dangerous,  not  for  the  life 
of  the  pstient,  but  because  fits  of  simple  ver- 
tigo lead  more  Avqnently  to  iosant^  than 
complete  fits  of  epilepsy.  The  cases  of  epi- 
leptiform convnlsions  witiiont  loss  of  oonacions- 
uees  are  not  so  frequent  as  the  cases  of  nmple 
vertigo.  They  are  partJoularly  produced  by 
iinuries  to  the  nerves  or  to  the  spinal  cord.— 
The  natnre  of  epilepsy,  the  material  and  dy- 
namical conditions  of  the  parts  which  are 
Bfi'ect«d  in  the  animal  organism,  have  been 
greatly  illustrated  by  the  researches  of  modem 
physiologists  and  practitioners.  Dr.  Marshall 
Hall  thought  its  seat  to  be  chiefiy  in  the  me- 
dulla oblongata,  and  that  its  nature  consisted 
in  an  increased  reflex  power,  at  least  in  the 
beginning  of  the  disease,  and  dso  that  the  con- 
vulsions were  the  results  of  the  asphyxia  caused 
by  the  closure  of  the  larynx  (iorynpimnus). 
This  theory  is  in  opposition  to  several  facts. 
In  the  first  place,  although  laryngismus  almost 
always  exists  and  certainly  concurs  in  the  pro- 
daction  of  asphyxia,  and  in  so  doing  generates 
oonmlsions,  it  cannot  be  considered  the  oaose 


of  convnlsions,  ae  it  does  not  always  exist,  and 
as  there  is  one  kind  of  convnlsions  (the  tonic) 
which  precedes  the  asphyxia.  Beeidee,  there 
are  more  powerftil  causes  of  asphyxia  In  the 
ccmditionof  theoircnlation  in  the  brain  and  the 
spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the  chest.  Then,  as 
regards  the  increased  reflex  power,  Dr.  Hall 
acknowledges  that  this  power  is  diminished  tn 
persons  who  have  been  epileptic  for  some  tine. 
We  cannot  sdmit  therefore  that  the  disease 
consists  in  the  increase  of  this  power.  Another 
theory  has  been  proposed  by  Dr.  Brown-S6- 
qnard.  Quided  by  experiments  on  animals,  in 
which  he  prodnces  epilepsy,  be  has  fonnd  that 
the  reflex  power  is  composed  of  two  distinct 
powers,  one  of  which  he  calls  the  reflex  force 
and  the  other  the  reflex  excitability.  He  has 
found  that  the  reflex  force  may  be  very  much 
diminished  while  the  reflex  excitability  is  very 
much  increased.  This  last  power  is  the  power 
of  impressibility  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis;  in 
epileptics  this  impressibility  is  very  much  aug- 
mented. The  slightest  excitations  may  pro- 
dace  reflex  actionB  in  them.  In  the  beginning 
of  epilepsy,  nsnally  the  other  reflex  poww, 
which  is  the  force  manifested  In  the  reflex  ac- 
tions of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  is  increased ; 
bat  after  a  tnme  this  force  diminishefi,  and  in 
most  cases  it  becomes  less,  and  even  mnch  less, 
than  in  healthy  people.  The  natore  of  epilep- 
sy seems  to  consist  in  an  increase  of  the  im- 
pressibility, or  in  other  words  of  the  reflex  ex- 
'  citability  of  certun  parte  of  the  cerehro-apinal 
I  axis.  In  most  cases  of  epilep;?  these  parte 
are  the  medulla  oblongata  snd  the  neighboring 
parts  of  the  encephalon  and  of  the  spinal  cord. 
But  the  seat  is  not  constant,  snd  may  be  some- 
times limited  to  the  oblong  mednlla  or  extend- 
ed to  other  parts  of  tbe  cerebro-spinal  axis. 
Dr.  Brown-S^qnard  has  tried  to  explain  the 
mysterious  phenomenon  of  loes  of  conscious- 
ness. It  seemed  verj  strange  that  at  the  same 
time  that  certwn  parts  of  the  encephalon  were 
acting  with  great  enei^y,  another  part  shoold 
be  completely  deprived  of  aetlon.  Iliis,  aocord- 
Ing  to  him,  is  very  simple.  The  blood  vessels 
of  that  part  of  tbe  brain  which  is  the  seat  of 
consciousness  and  of  the  mental  faculties  re- 
ceive nerves  fhim  the  mednlla  oblongata  and 
the  spinal  cord ;  these  blood  vessels  when  they 


fhnctions  of  that  part  of  the  bnun  cease  wlien 
they  do  not  receive  blood.  When  the  excita- 
tion that  exists  in  the  beginning  of  a  flt  acts 
upon  the  medulla  oblongata  and  its  neighbor- 
hood, it  produces  at  the  some  time  tbe  contrac- 
tion of  the  blood  vessels  of  that  part  of  the 
brain  which  we  have  mentioned,  and  a  convul- 
sive contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  the 
eye,  the  neck,  the  larynx,  &c,  all  parts  receiv- 
ing nerves  from  the  some  source  as  these  blood 
vessels.  In  this  way  the  loss  of  consoioosneBa 
is  explained.  The  following  table  from  Dr. 
5rown-84qnard's  work  on  epilepsy  shows  how 
tbe  principal  phenomena  are  generated : 
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— The  first  thing  to  he  done  for  aa  epileptic  is 
to  find  oat  the  oaoae  of  the  disease,  and  to  try 
to  get  rid  of  that  canse  if  it  etill  exists.  Very 
often  epilepsj  depends  apon  some  external 
oanse  of  irritation  which  may  easilf  be  re- 
moved ;  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  dis- 
cover if  there  is  anywhere  snoh  an  irritation, 
and  as  the  patient  maj  not  be  aware  of  its  ex- 
istence, it  is  necessary  to  look  for  it  every- 
where. Of  the  varions  modes  of  treatment, 
the  most  powerful  are  those  means  of  exciting 
the  skin  which  most  readily  produce  a  change  in 
tbe  nntrition  of  the  encephsJon  and  spinal  cord. 
All  physicians  know  what  these  means  are. 
One  of  tbe  most  efBcaciona  remedies  Is  be!]a- 
dODDa.  Patients  and  their  families  shonid  re- 
member that  the  rules  of  hygiene  moBt  be  fol- 
lowed by  epileptics  much  mora  closely  than  bj 
thoee  aSlioted  with  almost  any  other  disease. 

EPIHENIDES,  a  poet  and  hero  of  Cnosaas, 
in  the  island  of  Crete,  flourished  in  the  7tb 
century  B.  0.  He  was  a  contemporary  of 
the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece,  among  whom 
be  is  sometimes  ooonted  in  place  of  Periander. 
He  was  prindpally  occupied  with  politics  and 
legislation,  but  of  hia  treatises  on  these  sab- 
Jeots  nothing  remains.  lie  also  wrote  a  poem 
on  the  Argonantio  expedition,  whioh  is  lost. 
There  are  many  fabnlous  accounts  of  his  life. 
He  is  said  to  have  passed  GT  years  in  profound 
sleep  in  a  oavem,  and  to  have  possessed  the 
marvellous  power  of  separating  himself  from 
hia  body.  The  Athenians  snfi'ering  from  a 
plague  Invoked  his  aid,  and  he  removed  the 
soonrge.  His  life  was  prolonged,  according  to 
some,  to  the  age  of  164,  15?,  or  even  299 

BPUIiL,  a  town  of  Txirralne,  France,  capital 
of  the  department  of  Vosges,  195  m.  E.  S.  £. 
of  Paris;  pop.  in  1886,  11,870.  It  lies  at  the 
foot  of  the  Vosges  mountains,  on  the  railway 
from  Nancy  to  Belfort,  and  on  the  river  Mo- 
selle, which  is  here  separated  by  an  island  into 
two  channels,  dividing  the  town  into  three 
parte,  connected  by  bridges.  The  fortifications 
built  in  the  13th  century  have  been  destroyed, 
but  the  ruins  of  an  old  oaatle  remain.  The 
town  is  well  built,  and  has  a  Gothio  church  of 
the  14th  century,  a  theatre,  hospital,  communal 


ooU^e,  mnsann,  and  public  library  of  30,000 
volumes,  tanneries,  and  manufactories  of  cnt> 
lery,  copper,  china  ware,  paper,  and  oil.  It 
was  occupied  by  the  Germans  Oct  11,  1670. 
Marble  of  varions  colors  and  freestone  are 
quarried  in  the  vicinity. 

iPIVAT,  LealBc  WVmmat  Titrttm  ds  U  Uve  i\ 
a  French  authoress,  bom  in  1725,  died  April 
17,  1788.  She  was  unhappily  married,  and 
while  yet  youug  became  the  mistress  of  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau,  for  whom  she  built  in  17G5  ^ 
bis  celebrated  "  Hermitage,"  and  witli  whcsn 
she  lived  till  ha  became  jealous  of  Grimm,  in- 
troduced to  her  by  himself.  He  was  also  jeal- 
ous of  her  friends  Diderot  and  D'Holbach. 
Bhe  lived  in  seclusion  for  the  last  Sfi  years,  bnt 
maintained  intimate  relations  with  Grinun, 
and  during  his  absence  from  France  continued, 
under  the  gnidance  of  Diderot,  his  literary  cor- 
respondence with  the  sovereigns  of  Europe. 
She  wrote  an  educational  work  entitled  Gon- 
vfnatioTu  d'£mili»,  to  which  a  prize  was 
awarded  by  the  French  academy  in  1788. 
Her  MimoiTM  tt  eorrapondanee  (8  vols.,  Paria, 
1818)  contains  many  lett«rs  of  Rousseau,  Dide- 
rot^ and  Grimm,  and  aboonds  with  informatioit 
on  Frenoli  society  and  character  in  tbe  18th 
century. 

^KWHB,  one  of  the  gigantic  ostrich-like 
birds  of  which  the  dtnomis  is  tbe  type.  It 
was  a  native  of  Madagascar,  and  became  ex- 
tinct probably  unoe  the  historio  period,  or  at 
any  rate  since  the  «ppearanoe  of  man.  The 
E.  maximvt,  judging  from  the  bones  of  the 
leg,  most  have  been  at  least  12  it.  high.  The 
egg  measured  18^  in.  in  length,  being  as  Urge 
as  6  ostrich  eggs  or  144  hen's  eggs.  This 
bird,  though  wingless,  may  have  given  rise  to 
the  fabled  roc ;  and  it  must  have  been  seen  by 
primitive  man,  whose  traditions  have  handed 
down  to  eastern  nations  an  exaggerated  ac- 
count of  its  sise. 

EPIPHINIDB,  Salat,  a  father  of  the  churoh, 
born  near  Eleutheropolis  in  Palestine  about 
810,  died  at  sea  in  402  or  403.  He  was  of 
Jewish  parentage,  but  having  become  a  Ohris- 
tian  retired  to  an  Egyptian  monastery,  where 
he  mastered  the  Hebrew,  Coptic,  Syriac,  Greek, 
and  Latin  languages.  At  the  age  of  SO  he 
retamed  to  Palestine,  founded  a  monastery 
which  he  governed  for  80  years,  and  wrote 
several  books  for  the  instmction  of  his  monks. 
In  307  he  was  made  bishop  of  Salamis  in  Cy< 
prus,  as  a  reward  for  the  zeal  with  which  he 
had  combated  the  heresy  of  Anus  and  the  er- 
rors attributed  to  Origen.  After  the  perseon- 
tjou  of  Valens  be  made  a  Journey  to  Antaoch 
to  convert  tbe  Apollinarian  patriarch  Vitalis; 
thence  went  to  Rome,  where  he  met  St.  Je- 
rome; and  some  time  afterward  proceeded  to 
Jerusalem  to  warn  ita  bishop  against  the  poison 
of  Origenism.  Not  succeeding  in  this,  he  with- 
drew to  the  solitude  of  Bethlehem,  and  con- 
ferred the  order  of  priesthood  on  Pauliniau, 
brother  of  St.  Jerome,  a  violation  of  the  oanona 
which  drew  on  bim  the  censure  of  the  diocesan 
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biahop.  Theophilas  of  Alexandria,  at  one  time 
a  violent  partisan  oF  the  Origeoist  doctrines, 
had  openly  accused  Epiphauius  of  heresj;  but 
since  the  elevation  of  Chrysostom  to  the  see  of 
Constantmople  TheophiloB  had  hecome  a  vio- 
lent opponent  of  Origcn,  and  involved  Epipha- 
nins  in  his  hostility  to  ChiyaoBtom.  By  hia 
perenadon  a  cooncil  was  assembled  in  Cyprus, 
at  which  the  writinga  of  Origen  were  con- 
demned; and  when  Theophilus  was  cited  by 
the  emperor  to  appear  in  the  capital  and  answer 
for  the  burning  of  the  Egyptian  monaateries 
and  the^morder  of  the  Urigenist  monks,  be 
Bent  EpiphaniuB  before  him  to  plead  his  cause. 
Epiphanias  not  only  refused  to  communicate 
with  Chrysoatom,  but  conferred  holy  orders  in 
one  of  the  city  chnrchea,  assembled  a  comicil 
of  bishops,  asked  of  them  to  suitscribe  the  de- 
crees of  the  council  of  Salamia,  and  prononnced 
in  the  cliarch  of  the  Apostles  a  sentence  of  ex- 
commmiication  against  the  adherents  of  Origen. 
Reproved  for  this  by  Chrysoatom,  and  nnable 
to  obtain  the  approbation  of  the  emperor,  he 
assumed  a  milder  tone  toward  hia  opponent, 
departed  for  Gypras,  and  died  durins  the.  voy- 
age. Hia  moat  important  work  is  his  Pana- 
rien,  directed  against  heresies.  Ills  style  is 
uncouth,  and  hismatterthrown  together  with- 
out order  or  connection.  A  standard  edition 
of  his  works  is  that  of  Petavius  (S  vols,  fol., 
Paris,  1623) ;  bis  works  are  also  published  in 
Uigne's  Patrologia  Qraea  (Paris,  18S6-'G1). 

EPIPHiNT  (Gr.  iwifdvaa,  manifestation ;  in 
the  Greek  liturgj^,  ri  lepi  jirifdvui),  the  feaat 
of  the  manifestation  of  Christ  to  the  gentiles. 
That  this  feaat  was  called  Epiphany  and  cele- 
brated in  Jannary  is  attested  by  Ammianns 
Marcetlinus  (xii.  2),  who  aaya  Julian  kept  it 
at  Vienne  in  Gaul.  That  it  was  kept  on  Jan. 
0  ia  seen  in  the  conatitutiona  of  Yalena,  Thoo- 
dosius,  and  Arcadius.  Jan.  G  was  held  to  be 
the  day  on  which  the  miraculooa  star  led  tfae 
wise  men  to  Bethlehem,  and  that  on  which 
Christ  was  baptized  in  the  Jordan,'  as  well  as 
that  on  which  he  performed  his  firat  pablio 
miracle  in  Cana.  St.  Faulinns  affirms  that 
these  three  anniversaries  were  solemnized  on 
this  same  day  in  the  4th  century.  Some  Aft-l- 
ean churches  commemorated  a  foartb  event, 
the  mnltiplication  of  the  five  loaves  by  Christ. 
From  the  time  of  the  council  of  Nice  (325)  this 
day  was  set  apart  tbroughont  the  East  for  tlie 
solemn  administration  of  baptism.  It  was  also 
the  custom  there,  at  midnight  on  the  feast  of 
the  Epiphany,  to  fetch  water  from  the  springs, 
which  was  believed  to  keep  treeh  and  pure  ^e 
whole  ensuing  year.  6t.  Eplphaniua  says  this 
was  done  in  memory  of  the  water  changed  into 
wine  at  Cans.  It  was  on  the  Epiphany,  in 
fine,  that  patriarchs  and  metropolitans  yearly 
publiabed  the  "posclial  letters"  announcing 
the  precise  time  for  the  celebration  of  Easter 
and  Pentecost.    Several  of  them  are  extant. 

EPIPHITES  (Gr.  iiri,  upon,  and  firrebuv,  to 

grow),  vegetable  pararates  found  upon  man 

,  sod  ouier  animals.    Those  which  grow  within 
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the  cavities  of  the  same  are  called  entopbytea. 

As  no  definite  line  can  be  drawn  between  the 
two,  and  as  aomespocies  belong  to  both  daaaea, 
they  will  be  considered  together  in  the  present 
article.  It  is  only  of  lal«,  and  sinco  much 
attention  has  been  ^vento  the  atndy  of  cryp- 
togamic  botany,  that  the  fbU  nature  and  im- 
portance of  the  diseaaes  created  by  many  of 
these  growths  have  been  recognized,  and  the 
belief  in  their  sp<mtaneoDS  generation  been 
given  up.  They  aU  belong  to  the  fungi  and 
algs,  but  we  are  not  yet  sufficiently  advanced 
in  our  knowledge  of  crypt«gamicB  to  attompt 
any  minnte  clasdfication,  or  to  diatingnish  be- 
tween these  two  orders.  Bobin  and  Ktioben- 
meister  divide  them  according  to  their  sup- 
poaed  place  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  while 
Virchow  and  hia  ftdiowera  claaaify  them  into 
tbose  really  pathognomonic  of  diaeaao,  and 
thoae  accidentally  occnrring  in  it.  For  thielaat 
arrangement  the  two  following  conditions  are 
necessary,  via. :  the  constant  occurrence  of  the 
parasito  in  the  disease,  and  the  porative  result 
of  inoculation.  There  are  some  who  say  that 
even  thia  is  not  eiiongb,  and  that  the  flingne 
may  carry  the  matter  of  contagion  attached 
to  itself,  and  that  this  propagates  the  disease. 
SchOnlein  throws  out  such  a  hint  with  regard 
to  animal  parasites  when  he  advises  onr  elean- 
ii^  the  itch  insect  with  brnah  and  bath  before 
proceeding  to  inoculate ;  and  Clemens  of  Frank- 
fort asks;  "If  we  were  to  find  constantly  in 
the  vaccine  matter  one  and  the  aame  fangiis, 
by  the  transportation  of  which  new  vanols 
existed,  which  should  we  call  the  true  inocn- 
lating  matter,  the  fungus  attached  to  the  lymph, 
or  tlie  lymph  attached  to  the  spores!"  The 
dwelling  places  of  the  cryptogamtm  seem  as 
univereal  aa  their  growth  ia  wmple.  Deep 
under  the  sea  are  beds  of  algea  ;  within  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  they  may  be  found;  the 
air  we  breathe  contdna  them,  and  the  winds 
waft  them  from  pole  to  pole.  They  form  the 
chief  mesna  of  resolving  dead  matter  into  its 
original  elementa,  and  are  present  and  are  gone 
with  a  rapidity  inconceivable.  No  wonder 
that  men  believed  in  the  apontaneous  de- 
velopment of  these  forms,  for  their  appear- 
ance in  certun  aituationa  seems  otherwise  in- 
explicable. The  animal  parasites  live  mostly 
on  the  living  tisanes  of  man  or  other  ani- 
mals; with  the  vegetable  the  reverse  is  gen- 
erally the  case,  and  It  ia  tlioae  parts  already 
deoompoaed  or  diaeased  which  form  their  chief 
aupporL  They  usually  attack,  or  better  anc- 
ceeo  in  establishing  themselves  upon,  parts  not 
intimately  (onnect«d  with  the  ByBt«m  and  su~ 
perficial,  and  tiierefore  leas  able  to  resist  QitAr 
mflaence ;  or  else  they  attend  npon  long  disease, 
when  the  strength  of  the  body  is  already 
wasted.  This  cannot  be  said  however  of  every 
species.  The  character  of  the  soil  exercises 
an  important  inflnence  over  their  growth,  and 
may  in  &ct  change  it  entirely.  Indeed,  we 
can  hardly  give  any  general  rulaa;  for  scmB 
affect  an  acid  nutriment,  others  alkaline ;  some 
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grow  spon  th«  ontsida,  where  there  can  be  no 
wannth,  others  within  the  heated  cavitiefl  of 
the  body;  eome  thrive  bent  in  light  and  pare 
air,  others  in  darknegs  and  carbouia  acid ;  aotne 
live  in  fluid,  while  others  are  always  fonnd  dry. 
It  will  be  aaen  then  that  all  these  points  maet 
be  taken  into  consideration  before  we  attempt 
to  destroy  them,  and  a  nniversal  parasite  killer 
is  an  impoasibility,  for  what  is  death  to  one 
species  may  be  the  food  of  another.  The  effect 
of  their  presence  on  man  is  as  varions  as  that 
of  the  animal  parasiteB,  thongh  less  dangerous. 
When  the  plant  has  found  its  favorite  and 
essential  elements  for  reprodaction,  it  grows  at 
once,  be  it  on  the  onter  surface  or  within  the 
body.  At  first  the  growth  may  be  merely  sn- 
pernciol ;  but  soon  the  vegetative  stmotQre, 
the  myceliom,  begins  to  seek  nourishment  in 
deeper  soil,  and  its  filaments  penetrate  all  tis- 
snee,  wherever  the  minntest  opening  is  left  for 
ita  entrance.  The  spores  i»  mycelium,  by  aot^ 
ing  as  a  foreign  body,  may  produce  absorption 
in  adjacent  ports,  and  thus  make  way  for  their 
progress  inward  indefinitely.  When  once  the 
^rnres  gain  admis«on  we  may  see  the  same  re- 
snlt  as  when  we  plant  the  seeds  of  larger  vege~ 
tables  in  the  soil.  They  send  forth  their  spronts 
upward  and  downward,  pnsbing  before  them 
whatever  resists  their  progress.  But  if  in  ad- 
dition to  the  sprouts  we  should  have  onr  seed 
increasing  by  self-division,  and  to  an  immense 
extent,  what  would  follow  1  What  wonder 
then  if  this  process,  carried  on  beneath  the  less 
yielding  skin,  should  lead  to  inflammation  and 
destrnotjon  of  the  parts?  The  oiditim  aliieani 
may  beoome  dangerona  in  an  infant  by  ob- 
straoting  tbe  cesophagns  or  glottis.  Impaired 
vision  may  be  caused  by  the  growth  of  a  fangns 
within  the  eye.  Atrophy  and  deformity  may 
resolt  from  their  presence  in  the  hair  and  nails. 
Erosions  of  the  akin,  and  the  inflammation  they 
create,  may  bring  on  swelling  of  glands.  Fara- 
sitea  may  also  prove  injurious  by  irritating  the 
nervoQS  system,  as  in  pity- 
rirui*  tertieoior,  or  chem- 
ically. Tlie  vinous  fermen- 
tation is  brought  aboat  by 
the  action  of  a  fuogus  on 
sngar,  by  which  it  is  re- 
solved into  carbonic  acid 
and  alcohol.  So  too  the 
»areina  ttntrifiili  and  the 
oidium  albicant  may  cause 
the  acetous  and  lactic  acid 
fermentations  respective- 
ly. The  very  decay  of  ve- 
getable parasites  may  produce  putridity  in 
tbtir  masses.  We  see  then  that  vegetable 
parasites  ate  able  to  work  a  multitude  of 
evils  npon  mankind,  bnt  the  extent  thereof 
most  be  in  proportion  to  the  condition  and  size 
of  the  organ  affected.  Although  they  may  in 
some  instances  he  as  troublesome,  as  dangerous 
to  life  oven,  aa  their  animal  relatives,  still  we 
are  not  so  much  shocked  to  have  onr  bead 
covered  with  the  sporules  of  the  &vua  plant 
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as  with  pedicnii,  though  both  are  marks  of  tm- 
cleanliness,  or  to  know  that  our  stomach  is 
filled  with  sarcina,  as  to  suspect  that  a  frightful 
strongylus  lies  coiled  up  in  our  kidney. — ^ungi 
con^t  of  organs  of  fmctificetion  and  a  nntn- 
tive  apparatus.  This  last  is  colled  mycelium, 
and  is  made  np  of  threadlike,  more  or  less 
compacted,  elongated  cells,  which  interlace  and 
have  no  intimate  connection.  It  has  such  an 
indefinite  furm,  and  differs  so  little  in  varioua 
species,  that  from  it  alone  we  cannot  distin- 
guish them.  It  varies  greatly  also  according 
to  the  condition  in  which  it  grows,  and  whe- 
ther it  be  viewed  damp  or  dry.  It  may  exist 
without  bearing  fruit,  as  a  tree  may  rem^n 
barren  in  uncongenial  soil;  bnt  no  species  can 
exist  without  it,  though  it  may  be  reduced  to 
a  very  low  development  when  compared  with 
tbe  fruit-bearing  system.  Subtile  forms  of  my- 
cebum  have  the  power  of  penetrating  to  remote 
parts,  and  tying  dormant  for  a  long  time.  The 
reproductive  system  consists  of  spores,  which 
are  very  small,  and  in  some  speeies  are  enclosed 
in  receptacles.  Their  number  is  literally  in- 
colcnlahle.  and  they  increase  with  immense  ra- 
pidity. They  fioat  freely  in  water,  and  their 
walls  ore  very  strong,  so  that  they  ore  well  cal- 
culated to  travel  far  from  their  birthplace. 
Their  diminutive  size  enables  them  to  gam  ad- 
mission into  the  smallest  crevices  of  the  skin 
or  elsewhere,  and  they  are  capable  of  with- 
standing great  extremes  of  temperature,  90  that 
after  being  kept  in  a  dry  state  for  a  long  time 
they  are  fonnd  to  possess  their  entire  pristine 
vitality.  The  whole  plan  of  their  development 
is  still  little  known,  and  there  is  good  reflson  to 
believe  that  many  of  them  ore  imperfectly  devel- 
oped states  of  other  plants,  which,  if  they  at- 
twied  their  proper  sphere,  might  present  a 
more  complex  strnotnre;  and  wJien  we  con- 
sider the  vast  number  of  forms  into  which  a 
single  germ  may  develop  itself  according  to  the 
soil  in  which  ]t  happens  to  grow,  their  real 
number  may  be  regarded  as  comparatively 
small,  and  this  view  is  adopted  by  some  emi- 
nent dermatologists.  Some  prey  direcfly  upon 
living  tissue^  while  others  destroy  them  first 
and  induce  decomposition,  before  the  proper 
conditions  for  their  development  are  attained. 
The  fact  of  possible  inoculation  on  healthy  sub- 
jects proves  that  the  presence  of  some  forma 
at  least  is  the  essential  cause  of  the  disease  con- 
nected with  them,  The  fact  that  mycelium  may 
exist  for  a  long  time  dormant,  till  proper  con- 
ditions are  provided  for  its  further  development, 
will  explain  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  fungns 
in  various  peculiar  sitnauons.  In  the  potsto 
disease,  for  instance,  the  botrytit  ijifeitaniJDa,f 
show  itself  in  a  few  hours  on  the  fleshly  cut 
surface  of  a  tuber,  and  on  microscopic  exami- 
nation we  And  mycelium  traversing  the  cells 
in  all  directions.  They  grow  within  nuts  and 
egg  shells,  in  the  cavities  of  tomatoes  when  no 
lesion  of  the  walls  exists,  and  are  developed 
within  the  brains  of  birds,  in  the  eye  and  blad- 
der of  man,  and  on  globnles  of  milk  within  the 
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uddere  of  cowb.  Let  iny  room  remain  undig- 
tarbed  fur  any  length  of  time,  and  then  ex- 
amine the  dnst  which  haa  collected,  and  multi- 
tudes of  vegetable  spores  will  be  found.  We 
know  not  but  in  each  breath  of  air  we  inhale, 
each  draught  we  raiae  to  our  lips,  are  lurking 
germs  which,  if  they  find  a  proper  nidue,  may 
make  of  ua  a  dwelling  place. — Among  the  moat 
important  of  the  vegetable  parssitea  of  man  is 


the  oidium  albican*,  which  belongs  to  the  same 
genua  as  the  fungus  which  has  proved  such  a 
deatroctive  peat  to  the  vineyards  of  Bouthem 
Europe  and  Madeira,  viz.,  the  eidium  Tueteri. 
It  forma  thediaease  called  aphthte,  which  shows 
itself  on  the  mucona  membrane,  generally  on 
the  tongiie  of  infants,  as  a  soft,  white,  pasty, 
slightly  elevated  patch.  On  the  lips,  where  it 
becomes  dry,  it  forms  dark  brown  crnsts.  Ita 
seat  is  first  the  n|)per  surface  of  the  epithelial 
cells,  but  soon  its  filaments  penetrate  deeply 
between  them,  and  can  no  longer  be  removed 
by  art.  It  is  fonnd  also  in  the  noae,  windpipe, 
stomach,  and  intestine.  It  may  ocear  in  per- 
sons of  every  age,  bnt  especially  occurs  in  young 
children  and  the  old,  owing  to  the  liqnid  form 
of  their  food,  which  allows  any  accumulation 
in  the  month  to  remain  undisturbed,  and  to  the 
long  sleep  necessary  to  these  ages.  It  is  of 
frequent  occurrence  also  in  the  lost  stages  of 
many  diseases,  when  the  mucous  membrane  is 
covered  with  nitrogenous,  decomposable  matter. 
According  to  KDchenmeister,  its  appearance  is 
due  to  catarrh  of  the  mncoua  membrane,  which 
is  very  common  in  old  age  and  infancy,  and 
this  ia  without  doubt  the  moet  frequent  predis- 
posing cause.  Robin  acconnts  for  its  presence 
on  the  nipples  of  nurses  by  the  supposed  lactic 
acid  reaction  produced  uiere,  but  it  is  more 
probable  that  the  disease  is  transferred  thither 
with  the  mucus  from  the  child's  mouth,  and 
becomes  attached  bj  the  extension  of  the 
mycelium  into  tbe  epithelinm.     Oidinm  has 


also  been  found  in  the  nails  and  on  the  surface 
of  ulcers.  On  dipiitheria  this  parasite  is  fonnd 
to  be  a  constant  attendant.  Whether  its  pres- 
ence causes  the  inllammation  of  the  throat,  or 
is  merely  the  resnlt  of  a  proper  nidus  offered 
it  by  this  specific  disease,  is  not  easy  to  deter- 
mine. In  other  cases  it  aceniB  to  give  little 
trouble  as  a  general  rule,  though  in  very 
young  children  it  may  produce  difficulty  of 
breathing  and  swallowing.  The  ulceration 
which  is  sometimes  found  is  probably  caused 
by  the  accompanying  catarrh.  That  it  is  con- 
tagions is  shown  by  its  rapid  spread  in  large 
foundling  asylums,  and  by  direct  experiment. 
Its  general  transference  from  one  mouth  t«  an- 
other in  such  localities  is  easily  understood 


feeding  various  children  with  tlic  same  spoon, 
and  BO  on.  How  it  appears  in  sporadic  cases 
also  is  not  difficult  to  explain,  believing  as  we 
do  that  it  is  an  ordinary  form,  which  may  grow 
on  many  substances,  and  be  transported  in  the 
form  of  its  aporules  in  all  directiona  by  tbe  air. 
— The  diseases  caused  by  these  parasites  may  be 
divided  into  three  gronpa  r  those  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal,  of  the  scalp,  and  of  the  akin.  In  the 
first  we  place  the  oidiun  aliiean*  already  de- 
scribed, and  here  too  belongs  the  torulactmi- 
tia,  or  yeast  plant,  its  sear  relative,  vhich  is 
met  with  occasionally  in  all  the  fluid  excretions 
of  the  body.  It  forms  the  ordinary*  cholera 
fungus  in  the  vomitus  and  intestinal  discharges 
of  tliis  disease,  and  is  often  found  in  tbe  stom- 
ach and  attached  to  the  walla  of  the  iDt«stioe 
after  death.  Its  usual  presence  in  fermenting 
finids  has  led  to  thehelief  that  It  was  the  cause 
of  such  change,  and  we  know  that  when  added 
aa  yeast  it  acts  as  a  tme  ferment ;  bnt  we  do 
not  know  but  that  the  peculiar  chemical  change 
may  offer  merely  the  conditions  for  its  sudden 
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appearance  uid  rapid  growth.  It  is  another 
form  of  the  penicilUum  glaaeam.  Another 
plant,  found  most  commonly  in  the  fluid  of  the 
stomach,  is  the  mtri»mopadia  (or  $areind)  ten- 
triculi,  which  has  been  usually  placed  among 
the  algte.  It  has  been  found  also  in  the  nrine, 
in  the  intestinal  canal,  and  in  the  Innga.  Its 
presencein  the  stomach  of  man  probably  cAusea 
no  symptoms  whatever ;  it  has  been  cnltivat«d 
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fn  tlie  stomach  of  rab-  .•-■;-:^»- 

bitj,  and  no  trooblo 
cauaed  by  its  preseDce. 
It   is  supposed  ti)    be 

iiresent  most  IVeqaent- 
j  in  patienti  BDoeriDg 
from  some  gastric  dis- 
ease, orgoaic  or  other- 
wise ;  but  this  is  to 
be  accounted  for  by 
the  fiLct  that  Buch  only 
Tomit,  and  afford  ma-  I 
terial  or  stimulas  for 
iavestigation.  If  we 
remove  from  onr  teeth 
the  J  el  lo  wish  white  de- 
poait  which  collects  af- 
ter the  neglect  of  the 
tooth  bmsh  for  aoveraJ 
hours,  weshall  find  by        L.ptou^  bucaiis. 


tion,  in  audition  to  the  detritos  of  fbod,  a  cryp- 
togam ic  plant  called 
leptothrix  btccealu.  It 
is  to  be   foDod  in  aU 

iiersona,  however  clean - 
y  they  may  be,  and 
forms  a  large  part  of 
the  tartar  which  col- 
lects about  the  teeth. 
It  grows  with  great 
rapidity  after  eating 
fiDgar,  and  has  been 
seen  in  the  stomach. 
Of  the  parasites  of  the 
scalp,  the  aehcrion 
SekimUinii  is  most  of 
all  to  be  dreaded,  on 
account  of  the  deform- 
ity and  disagreeable 
odor  it  gives  riee  to. 
It  prodnces  the  disease 
known  as  /ittwi,  porH~ 
go  foKom,  or  tinea  hi- 
pinota.  Thesporesfirst 
settle  npon  the  epider- 
mis of  the  head,  and 
send  forth  the  mjceli- 
nm,  which  penetrates 
the  hair  follicles  and 
finally  the  whole  conrse 
of  the  hair  itself.  Tlie 
hair  becomes  pole  and 
lustreless,  breaks  easily, 
and  is  surrounded  at 
its  base  by  concentrical- 
ly marked  yellow  and 
roundish  cmsta,  which 
smell  vilely,  and  consist 
of  spores  and  myceli- 
um. From  one  point 
this  fnngns  may  spread 
over  the  whole  scalp, 
prodncinir  baldness  and 
■^■iiii^fi  ecara.      Fortunately  it 

is  of  rare  occurrence, 


for  a  cure  is  almost  impossible.     The  trieo- 
phyton    tonturant   and    T.  tponiloidet  also 
cause  boldness  when  they  attack  the  hair,  and 
the  former  produoei  the  di^ase  called  ring- 
worn],  which  is  so  prevalent  in  asylums  for 
children.    The  nierotporon  Audouini  likewise 
attacks  the   hair,  and  the  M.   mentagrophytet 
the  beard.     The  only  vegetable  paraaite  which 
is  found  upon  the  skin  alone  is  the  M.  furfar, 
which  is  the  cause  of  the  eniption  known  aa 
pityrUuU   ntrtiealor.     Several  of  the  above 
mentioned  species  maj  take  root  upon  the  skin 
as  well  as  the  scalp,  but  they  never  form  a 
well  marked  disease  like  the  latter.     Various 
kindsof  cryptogamice  have  been  observed  with- 
in the  ear,  eye,  lungs,  and  nails,  but  the  descrip- 
tions of  them  are  veij  defective,  and  we  hardly 
know  wliere  they  belong.    It  is  probable  that 
they  are  epecies  of  fungi  which 
have  accidentally  found  a  favor- 
able place  for  development. — 
Man  is  not  the  only  animal  in- 
fested by  the  vegetable  para- 
«tea.     Upon  the  mammalia  it 
is  true  that  few  have  tieen  ob- 
served, but  this  remains  an  al- 
most unexplored  field.     Uany 
birds  bear  them  in  their  respi- 
ratory apparatus,  especially  the 
owls,  which   inhabit  damp  and 
shady  retreats,  frequented   by 
fungi.      More   curious  is   it   to 
find  within  the  close-shut  cavity 
of  ia  egg  mycelium  spreading 
thronghout    the    contents,  and 
chaufpng  them  by  a  peculiar 
chemical  action.    This  rare  phe- 
nomenon  is  produced   by  tlie 
admission  of  spores  within  the 
oviduct  before  the  e(^  shell  ia 
formed.    Fish  are  often  taken 
covered  with  vegetable  growths, 
which    impede    their    motion 
through  the  water  as  the  bar- 
nacles act  upon  ships.    A  great 
many  species  have  also  been  de- 
scribed which   are   found  only 
upon  their  gills  and  in  the  cel- 
lular  tisane.     In  an   aquarium,       '^ton»[l''i2i.'' 
whenever  an  injury  happens  to 
any  of  its  inhabitants,  the  wounded  surface 
is  seen  at  once  to  be  covered  with  l\ingoid 
growths,  which  often  attain  a  large  size.     But 
it  is  the  insect  tribe  which  sufTers  most  from 
this  cause ;  for  their  diminutive   size  is  little 
able  to  cope  with  the  parasite,  which  when 
once  fastened  increases  at  their  expense,  till 
it  exceeds  them  in  size  and  destroys  them. 
Flies  may  be  seen  at  certain  seasons  struggling 
through  the  air  with  long  stems  attache^  the 
mycelium  of  which   spreading  inward   stops 
their   breathing   tubes.      Certain    species    of 
tpharim  grow  within  the  larvFe  of  insects  in 
China  and  Australia,  and  completely  mummify 
them,  so  that  they  resemble  twigs  of  wood, 
from  which  epront  forth  branches.    The  moat 
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important  of  all,  in  an  economic  point  of  vieiv, 
is  the  hoUytU  Bauiana,  which  is  ho  dflBtmc- 
tire  to  the  aillcwom).  This  disease  is  called 
mnacardine.  The  spores  enter  the  air  tabes  of 
this  worm,  sending  their  mycelium  throagh  it« 
tisaQea,  and  always  cause  its  death.  After  this 
the  plant  pnehea  its  fruit-hearing  tftems  into  the 
ont^  world,  and  conrerta  its  victim  into  a 
mass  of  monld,  from  which  fresh  spores  are 
Bent  off  to  spread  the  disease.  Although  it 
tmlj  attacks  the  larrte,  it  may  by  inoculation 
be  oultivated  npon  the  chrysalis  and  moth. 
The  intestiueB  of  insects  and  worms  which 
live  in  decayed  wood  are  often  found  filled 
with  most  carious  forms  of  vegetative  life,  as 
Dr.  Leidy  has  shown  in  the  case  of  the  iidiu 
terreitrit,  and  the  very  entozoa  which  dwell 
within  their  intestines  ore  covered  with  similar 
growths. — Those  who  would  pursue  this  sub- 
ject atill  farther  will  find  much  to  interest 
them  Id  the  following  works :  Robin,  HUtoirt 
nattirtlle  dee  tigitawt  paraiitea  (2  ¥o1b.  Bvo, 
Faria,  1863)  ;  KQchenmeiater,  "  Manual  of 
Parasites,"  translated  for  the  Sydenham  society 
(2  vols.  8vo,  London,  1857);  Berkeley,  "Intro- 
dnction  to  Cryptogamic  Botany ;"  and  Leidy, 
"  Flora  and  Fauna  within  Living  Animals," 
in  the  "Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowl- 
edge," vols.  V.  and  vi.  (Washington,  1868  and 
1664). — The  term  epiphytes  is  also  applied  by 
botanists  to  plants  which  grow  npon  other 
vegetables,  hot  which  do  not  derive  their 
Qourlshnentfrom  them.    (See  Aib  Plaktb.) 

EPIBGS,  next  to  Thessalythe  largest  province 
of  ancient  Greece,  in  the  8.  part  of  modern 
Albani^  bounded  N.  ^  the  territory  of  the 
Gneco-IUyrian  tribes,  E.  by  Thessaly,  B.  by 
jEtoiia,  Aoamanifl,  and  the  Ambracian  gulf 
(now  gulf  of  Arta),  and  W.  by  ths  Ionian  aea. 
The  Cerounian  monnttuns  separated  it  from 
Orecian  lUyria ;  the  PindoB,  fiunouB  in  mythol- 
ogy, from  Tbesealy.  Its  climate  was  mild, 
and  its  soil  less  fertile  than  that  of  other  parts 
of  Greece.  The  river  Acheron  received  the 
waters  of  the  Coi^tos  within  its  limits,  and 
flowed  into  the  Ionian  Bea.  Epiras  was  divided 
into  the  districts  of  Chaonia,  Uotosais,  and 
Thesprotia,  named  ^ter  the  roost  nnmerona 
and  powerful  of  its  ancient  tribes.  Its  moat 
remarkable  places  were ;  Dodona,  with  the 
ancient  oracle  of  Japjter ;  Canope  and  Bn- 
throtum,  with  harbors,  chiefly  communicating 
with  the  port  of  Bmndusinm  in  soathem 
Italy ;  Ambracia,  the  capital  of  King  Pjrrhus 
and  his  descendants,  on  the  gulf  of  the  same 
name;  and  Nieopolia  (city  of  victory),  on  the 
same  golf,  fonnded  by  Oclavianus  Augustus, 
in  commemoration  of  the  battle  of  Actinm, 
near  the  opposite  shore.  The  Epirotes  had 
theif  share  in  Grecianfameand  history,  though 
the  other  Greeks  did  not  consider  them  as  be- 
longing to  the  Hellenic  race.  Pyrrhusor  Neop- 
tolemQs,  the  son  of  Achilles,  is  mentioned  as 
king  of  Epims  after  the  Trqjan  war.  Olym- 
pias,  the  mother  of  Alexander  the  Great,  was  a 
priDcessxif  this  country.    But  their  most  dis- 
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tingnished  man  was  King  Pyrrbns  (2fl6-272 
B.  C),  who,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  his 
chief  minister  Cineas,  destroyed  hie  armies  and 
mined  the  state  in  brilliant  campwgns  against 
the  Romans  and  otliers.  Oppressed  by  Uace- 
don,  the  Epirotes  were  delivered  by  their  an- 
cient enemiea  the  Romans,  but  proved  fdthleas 
to  their  deliverers,  supporting  ogunst  them 
both  Antiochns  the  Great  of  Syria  and  Persena 
of  Macedon.  They  were  snbdued  by  Fanlns 
jEmilius  (168  B,  C),  and  omelly  chastised, 
numerous  cities  being  destroyed,  and  160,000 
of  the  inhabitants  aold  into  slavery.  Epirus 
was  now  a  province  of  Rome,  and  shared  the 
fate  of  its  eastern  dependencies.  In  14S2  it 
was  conquered  by  the  Turks,  from  whom  it  was 
wrested  in  1443  by  the  famous  Scanderbe^ 
prince  of  Albania.  On  his  death  in  1467  it  waa 
reconquered  by  Mohammed  II.,  and  has  since 
been  ruled  by  Turkish  pashas,  among  whom, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century.  Ah 
of  Janina  diittingniahed  himself  by  his  crhnes, ' 
talents,  and  revolts  against  the  authority  of  the 
sultan.  The  insurrection  of  the  Buliotes,  in 
sonthem  Epima,  ended  in  their  own  ruin.  As 
volonteers  they  promoted  the  independence 
of  Greece  without  achieving  their  own.  The 
modci^  inhabitants  are  mostly  Arnacts. 

t3>18G0PlLCHVKCn,  Pretostuit,  an  eccIesiasU- 
cal  body  in  the  United  States  which  derives  its 
ori^D  from  the.church  of  England.  Previous 
to  the  American  revolution  members  of  the 
church  of  England  were  constantly  settling  in 
all  ports  of  the  colonies.  In  Maryland  espe- 
cially they  were  very  nnmerona,  and  in  1693 
theyaeem  to  have  constituted  am^ority  of  the 
population  snfBciently  large  to  eataMiah  their 
religion  as  the  religion  of  the  colony.  In  ac- 
cordance  with  the  prevailing  views  in  the 
mother  obnrch,  tlie^  held  to  the  necessity  of 
the  episcopal  office  ra  order  to  give  validity  to 
their  eccledastical  functions.  But  no  bishop 
was  provided  for  them  until  after  the  peace 
of  1T68.  Up  to  that  time  tlie  Episcopal  church 
In  this  conntry  was  under  the  over^ght  of  the 
bishop  of  London,  and  American  candidates 
for  the  ministry  were  under  the  necessity  of 
crossing  the  Atlantic  to  obtain  orders.  Efforts 
had  indeed  been  several  times  made  in  the  old 
country  to  secure  an  episcopate  in  the  colonies; 
bat  these  efforts  were  always  defeated  by  a  two- 
fold influence,  one  growing  out  of  political  com- 
plications and  animoaitJes,  and  another  a  jeal- 
ousy of  episcopacy  as  associated  with  lordly 
titles  and  vfst  incomes.  It  is  also  affirmed  that, 
esuecially  in  New  England,  a  fear  that  if  the 
oolonial  dependence  of  our  conntry  on  the 
crown  of  England  should  be  much  longer  per- 

Setnated,  the  eatabliahment  of  an  episcopate 
ke  that  in  England  would  be  inevitable,  con- 
tributed much  to  the  zeal  which  charaot«rizeil 
the  struggle  for  American  independence.  In 
this  state  of  things,  as  waa  natural,  when  the 
war  had  actually  broken  out,  some  of  the 
church  of  England  people,  and  more  especially 
those  of  the  northern  atates,  were  opposed  to 
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It,  and  became  what  vere  called  biries ;  while 
others,  and  particular!;  those  in  the  Houthem 
states,  heartily  espoused  the  cause.  Washing- 
ton himself  was  a  church  of  England  maa  be- 
fore the  revolution,  and  after  the  treaty  of 
peace  he  remained  and  died  in  the  communion 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  cbnrch.  Ur.  Du- 
chS,  the  firstchapkin  to  congress,  was  achurch 
of  England  clergyman;  and  Biaho[)  White  of 
Pennaylvaoio,  the  first  presidiog  bishop,  was 
from  tiie  start  an  ardent  friend  of  American 
independence.  As  earl  j  as  August,  1783,  a  plan 
had  been  proposed  for  a  nnion  and  organiza- 
tion of  "  the  church  of  England  people  "  into 
an  independent  branch  of  the  chnrch  of  Christ. 
Ho  organtzatioa,  however^  was  completed  till 
September,  1785;  but  before  tltis  the  Eptsoopa- 
lions  of  Oonneoticut  elected  the  Bev.  Samuel 
Seabnry,  D.  I).,  to  be  their  bishop.  Br.  Seabnrj, 
in  consequence  of  some  political  obstacle  to  his 
getting  ordination  in  England,  was  consecrated 
at  Aberdeen,  Nov.  14,  1784,  by  three  Scottish 
biabopa,  Bobert  Kilgour,  Arthur  Petrie,  and 
John  Skinner.  The  general  convention  which 
met  in  1786  made  application  to  the  English 
chnrch  for  the  oonsecration  of  bishops  for  the 
American  church,  in  order  to  perpetuate  the 
snocession  in  the  Anglican  line-  For  this  office 
Dr.  William  White  of  Pennsylvania  and  Dr. 
Samuel  Provoost  of  ^cw  York  had  been  de- 
signated and  elected,  each  respectirely  by  the 
parishes  in  the  states  to  whicli  tbey  belonged. 
They  were  consecrated  in  the  Lambeth  palace 
chapel.  Fab.  4,  1787;  and  onSept.  19,  1790, 
James  Madison  of  Virginia  was  in  like  manner 
consecrated  for  the  American  chnrch  in  Vir- 
ginia. In  1789  the  general  convention  met, 
consisting  of  the  then  bishups  and  clerical  and 
lay  delegates  from  each  of  the  states  in  which 
any  diocesan  organization  hod  tjeen  effected. 
At  this  meeting  a  constitution  and  canons  for 
the  organization  and  government  of  the  church 
OS  a  branch  of  the  catholic  church  of  Christ 
were  adopted.  The  English  prayer  book,  as 
revised  and  adapted  to  the  altered  political  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country,  was  set  forth  to  be 
nsed  in  all  the  congregations  after  Oct.  1, 1790, 
nod  it  remains  unchanged  to  the  present  day. 
In  the  alterations  thus  made  in  the  English 
formularies,  it  is  declared  ihat  "  this  chnrch  is 
fer  from  intending  to  depart  from  the  church 
of  Eni^lond  in  any  essential  point  of  doctrine, 
disciphne,  or  worship,  or  further  than  local  cir- 
cumstances require."  And  it  lias  been  held  by 
some,  though  by  no  means  a  minority,  that  in 
consequence  of  this  declaration  in  the  preface 
to  the  American  prayer  book,  as  well  as  on 
general  principles,  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
church  in  the  United  States  retains  all  the 
common  and  canon  law  of  the  English  church, 
except  in  so  far  as  "  it  may  Iiave  been  deemed 
inapplicable  by  its  local  circumstances,"  re- 
ferred to  in  the  preface,  or  modified  or  re- 
pealed by  express  legislation.  Tlje  Protestant 
Episcopu  chnrch  in  the  United  States  retuns 
from  the  church  of  England  the  ApoaUea'  and 


Kicene  creeds,  the  XXXIX.  articles,  with  a 
slight  modifioation  in  reference  to  the  connec- 
tion of  the  civiJ  government  with  the  church, 

the  catechism,  the  baptismal  offices,  and  the 
ordinal.  But  for  the  commnnion  office  it  has 
rather  followed  the  Scotch  than  the  English 
church  in  pladng  a  prayer  of  consecration  and 
invocation  of  the  Holy  Qhost  upon  the  conse- 
crated elements  before  the  administration  of 
them  to  the  communicants,  and  has  even  added 
to  the  Scottish  service  a  few  words  making 
still  more  unambiguons  the  euoharisticol  char- 
acter of  the  saorament.  The  American  church 
has  also  stricken  out  from  its  form  for  visilJng 
tlfe  sick  the  formula  for  private  absoiution ; 
and  in  the  exhortation  preceding  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  holy  communion,  it  has  omitted 
the  direct  reference  to  and  advice  in  favor  of 
private  confession  to  the  priest,  and  absoln- 
tion  from  him.  In  this  revision  of  the  offices 
Bishops  Seabury  and  White  were  chiefly  in- 
strumental, and  Bishop  White  has  left  his  t£iS- 
timony  to  the  harmony  and  agreement  of 
views  and  feelings  with  which  they  cooperated 
in  the  performance  of  this  task.  In  regard  to 
the  ministry,  the  theory  usually  held  in  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  church,  like  that  in  the 
English  church,  is,  that  in  order  to  be  a  valid 
branch  of  the  church  of  Christ  it  must  have 
the  Hoiy  Scriptures  and  the  ancient  catholic 
creeds,  and  the  ministryin  an  unbroken  line  of 
succession  from  the  apostles,  and  in  theexercise 
of  lawfnl  jurisdiction ;  tliat  the  Christians  of 
any  nation  with  these  conditions  constitute  a 
national  branch  of  the  church  of  Christ,  totally 
independent  of  the  Jurisdiction  and  autliority 
of  any  foreign  church  or  bishop,  sut^fect  only 
under  Christ  to  the  authority  of  the  universal 
chnrch  in  general  council  assembled ;  and  that 
oa  such  they  have  jurisdiction  over  all  their 
members,  and  authority  in  matters  of  faith  to 
interpret  and  decide,  and  in  matters  of  worship 
and  discipline  to  legislate  and  ordain  such  rites 
and  ceremonies  as  may  seem  most  conducive 
to  edification  and  godliness,  provided  they  be 
not  contrary  to  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The 
Scriptures  and  the  two  ancient  creeds,  as  al- 
reaay  said,  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church 
has;  the  ministry  also  it  has  obtained,  as 
shown  aboTO,  from  the  English  church,  and 
preserves  in  accordance  with  the  ecclesiaistical 
canons  and  usages  which  have  prevaQed  from 
the  days  of  the  apostles.  Its  right  to  lawfnl 
jurisdiction  must  stand  on  circumstances  and 
facts  peculiarly  its  own,  and  found  in  its  his- 
tory and  condition.  In  the  first  place  it  was 
planted  by  members  of  the  English  church, 
and  in  what  was  then,  and  continued  to  be 
until  the  American  colonies  became  an  in- 
dependent national  sovereignty,  a  port  of  the 
Englisli  dominions.  The  settlers  of  Jamestown 
came,  in  the  language  of  their  charter,  to  "  dis- 
cover and  to  prosecute  effectually  the  ftill  pos- 
session of  all  such  heathen  lands  as  were  not 
actually  possessed  by  any  Christian  prince  or 
people,"  and  "to  establish  there  both  the  do- 
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minion  of  the  British  crown  and  the  jariadlc- 
tion  of  the  Engliah  church,  provided  always 
that  the  statutes  devised  sbuold  be,  as  Dear  as 
conyenientlr  might,  agreeable  to  the  laws  nnd 
policy  of  England,  and  not  against  the  trae 
Christian  ftuth,  as  professed  in  the  church  of 
England."  Thev  remained  a  part  of  the  Eng- 
lish church  so  long  as  tlie  colonics  remained  a 
part  of  the  English  dominions  and  dependen- 
cies. Holding  Tith  the  English  church  that 
opisoopal  ordination  is  necessary  to  valid  juris- 
diction and  the  due  administration  of  the  sac- 
raments, the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  has 
been  compelled  to  decline  comraonion  with  the 
various  Protestant  denominations  in  the  coun- 
try, as  none  of  them  have  what  she  regards  as 
a  valid  episcopate.  She  does,  however,  ac- 
knowledge the  validity  of  the  orders  conferred 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  bnt  disregards 
the  claim  setup  by  that  church  to jnrisdiction 
within  the  United  States.  This  would  follow 
from  the  fact  of  her  first  institution  in  tliis 
country,  being  planted  here  not  only  before 
the  Roman  Catholics  had  made  a  permanent 
settlement,  bnt  by  the  English  chnrch,  and  in 
territory  which  it  is  claimed  at  that  time  be- 
longed to  its  jnrisdiotion.  Id  this  state  of 
facts  the  Protestant  Episcopal  chnrch  oon- 
sistently  regards  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  as 
schismatics,  according  to  the  ancient  canons, 
just  as  is  the  case  in  England,  where  the  pope 
has  Intmded  bishops  and  priests  within  the 
lawful  jurisdiction  of  the  established  chnrch  of 
the  land.— The  dioceses  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal chnrch  formerly  corresponded  in  number 
and  extent  with  the  states.  The  division  of 
the  state  dioce«es  began  in  1835,  when  west- 
em  New  York  was  made  a  separate  diocese. 
Since  then  the  dioceses  of  Pittsbnrgli  (IB6G), 
Albany  {1868J.  Central  New  York  (1SC8), 
Easton,  Md.  (1868),  Long  Island  (1968),  and 
Central  Pennsylvania  (IBTl)  have  been  estab- 
lished ;  so  that  in  1873  the  state  of  New  Yorlt 
numbered  five,  Pennsylvania  three,  and  Mary- 
land two  dioceses.  The  institution  of  provin- 
cial synods  has  been  created  for  the  common 
interests  of  the  dioceses  of  one  state.  The 
chnrch  bos  missions  in  Africa,  China,  Japan, 
Greece,  and  Hayti.  In  1878  it  had  40  or- 
ganized dioceses,  two  of  which,  western  Africa 
and  China  and  Japan,  were  outside  of  the 
United  States,  and  five  were  misMonary  dio- 
ceses in  the  territories.  In  each  diocese  there 
is  an  organized  convention,  consisting  of  bish- 
op, clergy,  and  lay  delegates  chosen  by  the 
peo]ile.    These  conventions  meet  annually,  and 

Iirovide  for  all  the  details  of  local  and  specific 
egislntion.  Tlie  dioceses  are  organized  into  a 
general  convention,  which  meets  once  in  three 
years.  It  consists  of  all  the  bisliops  in  the 
actual  exercise  of  episcopal  jnrisdiction,  and  of 
clerical  and  lay  delegates,  four  of  each  order 
chosen  from  each  diocese  by  its  convention. 
Tbey  sit  in  two  houses,  and  not  only  is  the 
concurrence  of  both  houses  necessary  for  the 
passage  of  any  canon  or  law  of  the  church,  bnt 
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also  a  concurrence  in  case  it  is  asked  of  each 
of  the  three  orders,  bishops,  priests,  and  l^ty, 
in  order  that  any  measure  may  become  a  law. 
The  number  of  priests  and  deacons  in  1878 
was  2,B88;  parishes,  2,7CK);  communicants, 
about  248,000.  The  income  of  the  principal 
religious  societies  during  the  year  1872  was  as 
follows :  domestic  committee  of misHons,  (168,- 
263;  foreign  committee,  $110,732;  American 
chnrch  missionary  society,  $53,938  ;  evangeli- 
cal eilncation  society,  $40,008 ;  Protestant  Epis- 


increase  of  the  ministry,  $28,623.  The  c._ 
tributions  in  money  for  church  objects,  over 
and  above  what  was  expended  in  erecting  and 
repairing  chnrch  edifices  and  in  the  support  of 
the  parochial  clergy,  amounted  in  1672  to 
f  6,187,2G0  89.  This  sum  was  devoted  mainly 
to  the  support  of  the  poor,  and  in  sustaining 
missions,  diocesan,  domestic,  and  foreign.  In 
consequence  of  its  total  disconnection  from 
the  state  and  political  complications,  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  church  has  had  a  degree  of 
unity,  harmony,  and  peace  unknown  to  the 
mother  church  in  England ;  and  its  increase  by 
a  comparison  of  statistics  ^ows  a  gain  in  num- 
bers of  30  or  80  per  cent  above  the  increase 
in  the  popnlation  of  the  conutry  since  the  time 
of  its  organization. 

EPKCOPIl'S,  SlBtB,  a  Dutch  theologian, 
whose  original  name  was  Biscbop,  bom  in 
Amsterdam  in  January,  IfiBS,  died  there, 
April  4,  1648.  -  He  was  educated  at  Leyden, 
receiving  theological  iostructionB  from  Goniar 
and  Arminius;  and  his  attachment  to  the  Ar- 
minian  system  exposed  him  to  the  enmity  of 
the  then  dominant  Calvinistic  party.  In  1610 
he  became  pastor  in  Bleiswick  near  Rqlterdara, 
and  in  1611  he  was  chosen  one  of  six  ministera 
who  were  to  defend  Anniniauism  in  a  confer- 
ence appointed  by  the  states  general.  In  1612 
be  was  invited  to  till  the  chair  of  theology  at 
Leyden,  which  Gomar  had  just  (quitted.  Be 
now  became  the  object  of  nnceosmg  attacks, 
was  accused  of  being  a  Socinian,  and  of  having 
combined  witii  the  Catholics  to  ruin  Protes- 
tantism; and  the  popular  animosity,  so  easily 
excited  in  religious  causes  at  that  era,  became 
directed  against  him  and  his  family.  In  1618 
Episcopius  with  some  of  his  friends  presented 
himself  before  the  synod  of  Dort,  out  they 
were  not  allowed  to  take  part  in  it.  The 
Arminian  or  Remonstrant  clergymen  wew  de- 
posed, and  OB  they  refused  to  renounce  for 
the  fntnre  the  performance  of  pastoral  duties, 
they  were  banished  by  the  aid  of  the  govern- 
ment. Episcopius  then  retired  to  Antwerp, 
where  he  wrote  his  Re^ontio  ad  diiat  Patrit 
Waddirigii  Jetvita  SpUtolai,  and  bis  cele- 
brated CenfeMio  F'idei  Remonitrantium,  On 
the  renewal  of  the  war  between  Spain  and  the 
Netherlands  Episcopius  took  refuge  in  France, 
and  resideil  cliiefly  at  Paris,  where  he  pub- 
lished several  works.  On  the  death  of  Pnnce 
Uanrice  in  1625,  when  more  tolerant  prind- 
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pies  prefmledinHollaud,  he  retamed,  preached 
at  Rotterdiam,  and  after  1S34  taught  tlieolog? 
in  the  new  coUep)  ostablislied  by  hia  frienda 
ia  Amaterdom.  To  Armiiiiua  belongs  the  dis- 
tiaotion  of  having  founded  the  sect,  but  Epia- 
co[iiU9  was  the  theolngion  who  first  skilfidly 
developed  its  ideas.  Besides  his  many  contro- 
versial pieces,  the  most  important  of  his  wri- 
tings is  the  laititutioaet  Theologia.  A  collec- 
tiiiii  of  hia  works  was  published  by  Courcellea 
(2  vols,  fol.,  Amsterdam,  1650J. 

EnSTOLK  OBSCDBOKEn  TIEOBIIH  ("Letters 
of  Obscure  Men,"  the  word  ohtcari  being 
intended  to  mean  at  the  same  time  ignorant 
and  illiberal  persons),  a  collection  of  satirical 
letters  in  dog  Latin,  pahlished  anonymonsly  in 
1515  and  161T,  the  first  part  at  llagenao,  by 
the  learned  publisher  AJigat,  tlie  aecond  at 
Basel  by  Froben,  though  Venice  is  named  on 
the  title  page  aa  the  place  of  publication. 
These  letters  are  conspicuous  in  the  history  of 
the  reformation  in  Germany.  At  that  time 
John  PfeSerkorn,  a  converted  Jew,  and  Jacob 
Iloogstraaten  were  foremost  among  those  in 
Cologne  who  endeavored  to  keep  down  the 
light  of  independent  tbonght  develO[>ed  by  the 
study  of  the  classics.  A  violent  literary  feud 
between  tliem  and  the  liberal  thinkers,  Reuch- 
lin  especially,  caused  the  pnblication  of  the 
Bpiilola,  a  keen  and  caustic  satire  on  the  ig- 
norance and  perversity  of  the  clergy.  Tbere 
was  much  uncertainty  in  regard  to  their  au- 
thorship. Reachiin,  EroSmus,  and  Ulrich  von 
Hutten  were  severally  stippused  to  have  been 
the  authors.  But  careful  investigation  has 
shown  that  there  was  a  large  number  of  con- 
tributors, including  Ulrich  von  Hutten,  Her- 
mann von  dem  Russche,  E.  Hess,  Peter  Eber- 
bach,  Rhegina,  Sommerfeld,  Giesarius,  Pivk- 
beimer,  Wolfgang  Angst,  and  Jakob  Fnchs,  for 
the  first  volume;  and  besides  them,  Hermann 
von  Nuenar  and  F.  Fischer  for  the  second. 
The  EpUtola  were  prohibited  by  the  pope  in 
1517,  in  consequence  of  which  their  popularity 
increased.  The  book  has  been  frequently  re- 
published. The  beat  editions  are  those  of 
Frankfort  (1S43),  London  in  ISmo  (no  year 
given),  that  edited  by  Maittaire  at  London 
(ITIO),  a  new  edition  by  Rotermimd  (Ham- 
burg, 1837),  another  by  MOnch  (Leipsic,  1827), 
and  the  latest  by  G.  Backing  (Leipsic,  18jS), 
which  includes  also  a  third  volume,  published 
for  the  first  time  in  1089.  The  satirical  form 
of  the  Bpittolm  has  on  several  occasions  been 
imitated  by  more  modern  authors.  One  of 
these  imitations  is  the  EpMol/e  Notm  Obteuro- 
rum  Virorum,  which  was  published  by  Prof, 
Schwetschke  (Halle,  1849)  as  a  satire  on  the 
German  parliament. 

EPlTHEUdH  (Gr.  ial,  upon,  and  e7|^,  a  nip- 
ple), the  layer  of  cells  lining  the  internal  free 
surfaces  of  the  body,  continuous  with  the  epi- 
dermis which  covers  the  external  surface  of 
the  skin.  It  arises  from  cehs  like  the  epider- 
mis, which  are  developed  and  thrown  olf  in 
the  same  manner  in  both  structures;  the  epi- 
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thelium,  however,  servea  for  totolly  distinct 
purposes  in  the  animal  economy,  as  from  the 
soft  and  moist  surfaces  covered  by  its  cells  are 
elaborated  the  various  secretions  of  the  body. 
A  continuous  layer  of  its  cells  may  be  traced 
the  whole  length  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
along  the  other  mncous  membranes  into  the 
glands  and  follicles,  on  the  serous  and  synovial 
membranes,  and  the  coats  of  tbe  blood  vessels 
and  absorbents.  The  two  principal  among 
tbe  numerous  forms  of  epithelial  cells  are  the 
tessellated  or  pavement  epithelium,  and  the 
columnar  epithelium.  The  tessellated  cpithe- 
tinm  lines  the  serous  and  synovial  membranes, 
the  blood  vessels,  the  follicles  of  must  of  the 
cutaneous  and  mucous  glands,  and  many  parts 
of  tbe  mncous  membranes;  tbe  cells  are  gen- 
erally flattened  and  polygonal,  forming  by  their 
contact  a  kind  of  pavement,  and  tbe  number 
of  layers  is  usually  small.  The  columnar  epi- 
thelium covers  the  mncous  membrane  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  tbe  larger  ducts  of  the  glands, 
the  vas  deferens,  and  the  urethra ;  its  cells  are 
cylinders,  arranged  ade  by  side,  one  end  rest- 


ing on  the  basement  membrane,  the  other 
forming  the  free  surface.  Tliese  two  kinds 
pass  into  each  other  at  varioua  points,  fnving 
rise  to  various  transition  forms,  and  both  are 
oft«n  fringed  with  delicate  filaments  or  cilia, 
varying  in  length  from  tt,^  to  niVj  "^  "" 
inch.  (See  OiuA.)  Ciliated  epithelium  is 
found  in  the  cerebral  cavities,  the  ramifications 
of  the  bronchi,  the  air  passages,  with  their 
nasal,  frontal,  maxillary,  and  lachrymal  appen- 
dages, tbe  posterior  fancea,  and  ICustaeliian 
tube ;  their  function  seems  to  bo  to  expel 
the  secretions  of  tiieee  various  membranes. 
Tbe  epithelial  like  the  epidermic  cells  are  in  a 
state  of  continual  separation  and  renewal,  more 
rapid  according  to  the  activity  of  the  connected 
function ;  tbe  introduction  of  nutrient  matters, 
tite  separation  of  efiete  sabstances,  tbe  various 
products  of  secretion,  and  the  development  of 
the  reproductive  particles,  are  effected  by  the 
agency  of  epithelium  cells. 

EPIZOl  (Gr.  Ijrl,  upon,  and  Coov,  an  animal), 
a  term  used  by  Owen  to  signify  only  a  singu- 
lar class  of  humbly  organized  articolate  ani- 
mals, which  infest  the  skin,  gills,  and  eyes  of 
marine  animals,  but  now  applied  to  tbe  most 
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important  of  the  external  paradtes  of  the  ani- 
mal kingdom.  They  all  belong  to  the  branch 
artieulata,  and  to  the  classes  eruttacta,  araeh- 
nida,  and  true  inMc ta.  BegLoning  with  the  first 
of  iheee,  we  shall  find  that,  like  the  ectozoa, 
many  of  them  powess  limited  powers  of  loco- 
motion, and  cansaqQently  must  pass  the  whole 
term  of  their  existence  upon  the  antmals  thej 
infest;  bat  that  as  we  ascend  in  the  scale  of 
organization,  and  come  to  the  arachnida,  and 
espedallf  the  insecta,  there  is  no  longer  this 
dependence  npon  a  fixed  position  for  saste- 
nance  and  habitation,  and  that,  more  inde- 
pendent of  the  will  of  othem  they  only  make 
use  of  their  hosts  for  accidental  nourishment, 
or  compel  them  to  take  charge  of  their  young. 
We  Bholl  consider  the  most  important  of  them 
in  the  order  of  this  classification,  referring  for 
their  anatomy  and  general  deseription  to  the 
articles  respectively  devoted  to  tiiese  classea. 
I.  Crvitacea.  The  peraaitic  representatives  of 
thia  class  are  confined  to  the  pcecilopodons 
entomoBtraca,  and  are  found  only  upon  marine 
animals,  being,  in  fact  the  snbstitates  for  in- 
sects, which  cannot  live  beneath  the  water. 
These  are  sabdivided  into  the  lemeada  and  the 
tiphoTusttoma,  which  together  formed  Owen's 
class  of  epizoa.  The  former  of  these  have  for 
along  time  pazzled  the  naturalist  on  account  of 
their  peculiar  appearance.  Aristotle  and  Pliny 
descrihed  them ;  Linnffins  placed  them  among 
the  mollusca;  Lamarck  removed  them  to  the 
annelidee;  aad  Cavier  arranged  them  among 
his  intestinal  worms.  Their  forms  are  very 
various  and  fantastic,  but  they  are  mostly 
elongated,  with  tnbnlar  necks  of  a  homy  oon- 
Mstenoy,  at  the  end  of  which  is  the  month 
armed  with  sharp  implements,  by  which  they 
attach  themselves  to  the  eyea,  gills,  and  flesh 
of  fishes,  and  suck  their  blood.  The  females 
have  long  nlnmose  appendages  attached  pos- 
teriorly, wnich  are  the  ovaries.  The  males 
ore  imperfectly  known.  The  yonng.when  first 
hatched  are  ovat,  and  possess  natatory  limbs, 
by  (ud  of  which  tliey  seek  their  proper  host, 
and  which,  when  this  object  is  accomplished, 
are  either  transformed  hy  metamorphosis  into 
grasping  organs,  or  ore  lost.  They  ore  often 
found  in  great  cumbers  attached  to  the  snme 
fish,  and  some  are  even  6  or  8  in.  long. 
They  occasionally  eicite  even  the  largest 
sword  or  snn  fish  to  such  a  state  of  despe- 
ration by  the  torments  they  inflict,  that  it 
doehea  itadf  npon  the  beach.  They  inhabit 
both  (Vesh  and  salt  water.  The  liphonottoma 
are  of  n  higher  order.  They  have  on  oval,  flat- 
tened body,  which  is  partially  protected  by  a 
bard  shield  or  carapace,  and  are  provided  with 
three  or  foar  pairs  of  feet  armed  with  sharp 
claws,  by  means  of  which,  and  sncking  disks, 
they  fix  themselves  to  the  skin  of  fishes,  and 
soft  parts  of  Crustacea  and  other  aqnatic  ani- 
mals. Particular  species  generally  infest  par- 
ticular lishes;  andscarcely  any  fish  is  free  tVom 
them.  They  move  with  considerable  rapidity 
over  the  body  of  the  fish,  and  may  leave  it  for 


another  host.    The  eali^  of  which  as  many  u 

40  have  been  removed  from  a  single  codfish, 
are  generally  found  on  weak  or  diseased  fisbea 
on  the  parietes  of  the  month  and  bronchial 
cavities,  but  are  unable  to  suck  their  blood. 
Fishermen  call  them  fish  lioe.  The  eyamut  is 
sometimes  found  in  soch  numbers  npon  the 
whalee  of  the  southern  ocean  as  to  entirely 
strip  them  of  their  epidermis,  and  to  prodnee  a 
white  color  recognized  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. None  of  the  cmstaceons  parasites  are 
ever  found  on  terrestrial  animals.  II.  Arath- 
nida.  In  this  class,  nearly  allied  to  the  insects, 
we  find  a  body  divided  into  two  principal  parts, 
viz.,  cephalothorax  and  abdomen,  and  provided 
with  four  pairs  of  legs.  The  abdomen  may  be 
subdivided  into  several  segmentn.  The  only 
paraBit«s  belonging  to  it  are  inclnded  in  the 
order  aearina  or  mites.  These  are  minute 
animals,  in  which  the  head,  thorax,  and  obdo- 
men  are  blended  in  one  oval  mass.  In  their  im- 
matnre  state  they  have  three  pairs  of  legs ;  the 
fourth  they  acquire  later.  Before  taking  np  the 
true  mites,  we  will  describe  briefly  two  genera 
which  are  found  on  man,  viz. :  Itnguatala  and 
demodex.  The  flrst,  sometimes  called  penta- 
ttomvm,  bas  an  elongated,  cylindrical  body, 
made  up  of  alternate  rings  and  constrictions, 
and  is  about  half  an  inch  long.  Its  head  is 
armed  with  two  large  boobs  resembling  the 
thorn  of  a  rose  bnsh.  It  is  found  enclosed  in 
cartilaginous  or  calcafeons  cysts  on  the  surlace 
of  the  liver  in  negroes.  Another  species 
(£.  fefot)  is  now  aud  then  met  with  in  pott 
mortem  examinations  encysted  on  the  SDmca 
of  the  liver  of  whites,  but  is  oftener  found  in 
the  frontal  sinuses  of  herbivora  and  dogs.  The 
demodtx  follievloTVja  bears  also  the  generic 
names  acarut  and  tUatoon,  and  is  the  pimple 
mite  or  dweller  in  the  follicles  of  the  unman 
nose.  As  long  ago  as  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century  it  was  known  that  an  animal  inhabited 
the  comedon,  a  hard  inflamed  tubercle  which 
appears  on  the  forehead  and  skin,  especially  of 
young  men  ;  but  not  until  1B43  was  the  sub- 
ject investigated,  by  Henle  and  Simon  at  the 
same  time.  The  head  of  this  microscopic  para- 
site is  separated  from  its  body  by  a  half-moon- 
shaped  constriction,  and  is  furnished  with  a 
donble-jointed  papilla  armed  with  sharp  hooks 
or  saws.  The  four  pairs  of  legs  are  short,  and 
condat  of  three  joints  which  move  with  difS- 
cnlty,  and  are  tipped  according  to  some  au- 


tfl  (Bemodex  folBciilorimi). 

thorities  with  three  claws,  to  others  with  but 
one.  Several  forms  are  met  with  owing  to  dif- 
ference of  age  and  sex.  first  we  see  one  whose 
lizard-like  tail  is  three  times  the  length  of  the 
body ;  the  contents  of  this  extremity  are  dork 
and  granular,  consisting  of  tat  globules.    In  BS- 
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otber  fonn  the  abape  is  nearly  the  same,  bnt  the 
whole  animal  is  smaller,  and  haa  but  three  pairs 
of  legs ;  this  is  nndoubtedij  immature.  Still  a 
third  presents  itself  with  a  body  like  that  first 
described,  biit  with  a  hinder  eitromity  no  lon- 
ger than  the  bodj,  and  of  a  conical  form,  dis- 
playing transverse  cbitinone  rings.  It  seems 
ranch  more  plaoaible  to  eonsider  this  the  male, 
than  to  suppose  that  the  tails  of  tbe  former 
varieties  drop  off  or  shorten.  No  definite  in- 
ternal sCrnctore  has  yet  been  made  ont.  Wedl 
and  some  otber  observers  think  they  have 
made  ont  within  the  body  of  the  female,  and 
in  the  field,  immature  forms  without  extremi- 
ties; and  if  this  be  trae,  they  are  viviparons. 
They  are  found  generally  in  the  hair  follicles 
of  the  nose  of  thick  and  fat~skinned  persons, 
but  may  yet  be  met  with  on  the  breast  or  back, 
or  wherever  comedones  ooeur,  of  which,  when 
present  in  nmnbers,  they  may  be  tbe  cause, 
although  generally  they  occasion  no  trouble. 
They  are  usually  found  with  their  hinder  ex- 
tremity next  the  surface,  and  either  close  to 
the  htur,  or  in  the  canals  of  the  fat  gluids,  upon 
the  secretions  of  which  they  live.  Their  oc- 
currence is  very  general,  and  to  find  them,  we 
have  only  to  squeeze  the  follicles  on  the  ndea 
of  the  nose  between  the  finger  nails,  and  to  add 
to  their  contents  beneath  tbe  microscope  a 
drop  of  oil,  by  which  tbe  sebaceous  matter  is 
rendered  clear.  In  the  dead  body  they  will 
be  found  much  more  deeply  seated,  as  if  tbey 
had  sought  warmth  by  penetrating  tovrard  the 
interior  as  the  surface  became  cold.  The  aea~ 
TVi  or  lareoptei  teabisi,  or  itch  insect,  will  be 
ftilly  considered  in  the  article  Itob.  Still  other 
fbrms  of  acari  or  sarcoptes  are  sometimes  mot 
with  on  man,  transferred  to  him  from  the 
beasts  on  which  they  live.  Their  occurrence 
b  pnrely  accidental,  and  they  are  never  known 
to  reproduce  in  such  situations.  The  eruption 
they  cause  may  be  of  long  continuance,  but 
only  because  fresh  infection  takes  place  by 
continued  contact  vrith  the  animals  affected. 
The  sarcoptea  of  tbe  various  domestic  quadru- 
peds produce  upon  them  the  disease  known  as 
mange,  and  are  apecilically  different.  The 
mite  of  the  cat  and  lion,  however,  resembles 
and  is  probably  identical  with  that  of  man;  so 
that  it  is  a  question  whether  these  creatures 
got  their  itch  first  from  man  or  niee  vena.     The 

Earasiteof  the  horse  is  large  enough  to  be  visi- 
le to  the  naked  eye,  and  ite  mode  of  burrow- 
ing and  of  reproduction  is  nearly  the  same  as 
that  of  the  aareopU*  hominit.  It  produces  a 
dry  scaly  appearance  of  tbe  skin,  which  is  some- 
times called  "scratches."  Tbe  cheese  and 
dried-fruit  mites  may  likewise  live  for  a  short 
time  on  the  skin,  but  canse  nothing  more  than 
s  passing  irritation.  The  family  of  ixodet,  or 
ticKS,  is  also  a  great  plague  to  man  and  beast. 
They  live  on  moss  and  dry  foliage,  on  sunny 
hillsides,  and  in  groves  and  thickets,  and  never 
fail  to  attack  groring  cattle  and  passers  by. 
They  bore  into  the  skin  with  their  sharp  pro- 
boscis armed  with  boruy  barbs,  and  remain 


hanging  till  the  body,  at  first  minate  and  fiat, 
becomes  swollen  with  blood,  even  to  tbe  size 
of  a  bean.    To  tear  them  away  is  impossible  on- 
occoant  of  their  recurved  barbs,  and  great  cau- 
tion and  patience  are  necessary ;  for  if  violence 
is  used,  the  bead  remains  behind,  and  causes  in- 
flammation, which  may  last  for  months.    Gen- 
erally long  and  gentle  robbing  with  some  es- 
sential oil  will  make  them  quit  their  bold  vol- 
untarily,    They  lay  a  vast  number  of  eggs, 
and  their  multiplication  upon  oxen  and  horses 
is     sometimes     so 
great  that  the  ani- 
mals die  of  exhaus- 
tion.     The  ghma- 
lida,    beetle    lice, 
are  other  mites  pa- 
rasitic   on     binjs, 
reptiles,    and    in- 
sects, and  both  land 
and  water  beetles 
are  often  found  cov- 
ered   with    them. 
The     dermanytna 
ativm    abounds    in  great   quantities  in   bird 
cages  and    hen  bouses,  and  lives  upon  tbe 
blood  of  their  inhabitants.    Numerous  oases 
are  on  record  of  their  presence  in  great  num- 
bers on  persons  who   frequent  such  locali- 
ties, penetrating  and  living  beneath  the  epider- 
mis.   Tiiey  prudnce  tbe  disease  occasionally 
met  with  among  the  wretched  and  flltJiy  sick 
af  the  poor,  called  acaTiaais.    Colonies  of  mice 
are  often  infested  with  similar  parasites.     An- 
other mite  similar  to  the  iiodes  is  the  leptu* 
autatanaU*  of  Enrope,  which,  living  in  grass 
or  grain  or  upon  fruit  hushes,  gets  npon  the 
reapers  and  passers  by,  and  causes  pustules  and 
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whence  the  name 
of  the  disease,  rou- 
get.  A  similar  pa- 
re^te  i^  the  htte 
rouge  of  Marti- 
nique, which  often 
renders  necessary 
amputation  of  the 
snfferer's  limbs, 
III.  Intecta.  In 
this  division  we 
ahall  conMder  the 
parasitic  insects  of 
animals   in  order 

commencing  with  B«d  iina  (Lcptiu  tatumiulta). 
those  of  the  mam- 
malia. The  human  body  serves  aa  a  residence 
for  several  of  these,  the  best  known  and  most 
numerous  of  which  are  the  pediculida,  or 
lice,  which  belong  to  the  apt«rouB  ametabola, 
or  wiuglesB  insects  without  metamorphosis. 
Four  are  peculiar  to  man  :  Pedieulvs  eapitu, 
P.  vatimenti,  P.  tabe»e«nU«m,  and  phthi- 
riu*  pubu  or  inguinalu.  The  head  lonse  is 
gravisb  white,  and  it  is  supposed  to  adapt 
itself  to  the  color  of  the  hair  of  its  host.  The 
males  are  smaller  and  less  numerous  than  the 
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females.     The  egga,  wMch  ore  bean-shaped, 
cling  to  the  hair  as  Boon  as  laid,  probablj 
by  means  of  some  glutinous  matter  secreted 
hy  tbe  female.    After  remaining  as  nits  for  6 
days,  the  yoong  emerge,  and  at  the  end  of  IS 
days  more  are  ciywble  of  reproducing.    Each 
female  can  deposit  GO 
eggs  in  all.    The  pres- 
ence of  lice  is  easily 
detected,  for  we  may 
see    them    with    the 
naked  eye,  and  their 
egga  attached  to  the 
ends  of  the  hair  can- 
not escape  detection. 
Even  when  the  old 
are  at  work  beneath 
the  (liegnBting  disease 
they  create,   the  fe- 
males creep  forth  to 
deposit  the  nits  upon 
fpJiSS'tir^tta).  ■"'e  fine  ends  of  the 

hair,  perhaps  because 
too  great  heat  is  prejudicial.  A  mere  itch- 
ing is  the  first  symptom  of  lice,  which 
leads  in  simple  cases  to  scratching  and  slight 
excoriations  of  the  scalp.  Let  heads  so 
fested  remain  for  months  oncombed  and  i 
cared  for,  and  Rucb  cases  will  result  as  are 
often  seen  in  Enropean  hoepilals.  A  specimen 
is  brought  in  with  Iiair  all  matted  together  in 
flakes,  and  looking  as  if  sand  and  molasses  had 
been  poured  npon  it  and  dried.  The  stench  Is 
loathsome  and  sickening.  On  rising  the  hair 
a  frightful  mass  of  filth,  pus,  scabs,  and  lice  is 
visible.  The  scalp  is  found  covered  with  cmsts 
of  blood,  with  open  ulcerating  sores,  and  with 
thick  and  elevated  scabs,  from  beneath  which 
on  pressure  pus  flows  freely.  The  ears,  too, 
may  be  converted  into  a  suppurating  surface. 
The  P.  vettiiaenti,  or  body  lonse,  is  much 
larger  than  the  preceding  species.  The  head 
is  longer,  and  ita  color  dirty  white.  This  ani- 
mal is  seldom  if  ever  found  on  the  body,  bat 
inhabits  the  seama  and  folds  of  clothing  nest 
the  skin,  where  it  deposits  its  eggs.  Its  bite 
causes  the  same  itching  as  that  of  the  P.  eapi- 
tU,  but  the  results  are  different.  Tlie  scratch- 
ing brings  on  papules,  whicb  become  excori- 
ated, and  eczema  appears.  The  clothes  adhere 
to  tlie  skin,  which  brings  on  exudation,  and 
lastly  pustules  appear.  Id  eomo  cases  constant 
scratching  produces  such  a  hyperemia  that  a 
deposition  of  pigment  follows  sufficient  to  color 
the  whole  skin  like  that  of  the  negro.  TJie 
J*,  tabetceittiujn  of  writers  has  longer  antennie 
and  a  larger  and  more  distinctly  separated 
thorax  than  the  two  preceding  species,  and  an 
indistinctly  ringe<]  abdomen.  It  inhabits  the 
akin  itself,  living  in  its  fold  beneath  the  epider- 
mis, and  produces  tlie  disease  called  pAtXiWo- 
aU.  Leeuwenhoeck  cultivated  a  colony  on  his 
own  leg  for  a  considerable  time,  and  estimated 
that  in  eight  weeks  one  female  might  become 
the  grandmother  of  5,000.  But  some  of  tbe 
best  authorities  deny  the  existence  of  any  such 


species.  The  pAtAirita  pviU  is  conaderablj 
broader,  and  has  a  shorter  posterior  extremity, 
tlian  its  relatives.  Its  legs  are  long,  and  tJie 
hindermost  two  are  armed  with  immense  claws. 
It  is  very  slow  in  its  motion,  and  has  no  eyes. 
This  species,  aa  its  name  implies,  is  found  most 
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frequently  on  the  pnbes,  but  occasionally  on 
the  beard,   eyebrows,  and  hair  of  the  breast 
and  aiillm,  where  it  bites  deeply  into  the  skin, 
and  lives  upon  the  blood  of  its  host.    When 
present  in  numbers,  these  parasites  cadse  an 
mtolerable  itching,  and  may  be  seen  sticking 
Srmly  to  the  surface  of  the  body  like  black 
specks  of  coal.    Ettchenmeister  baa  found  on 
the  heads  of  an  Egyptian  mummy  and  a  New 
Zealand  savage  nits  whose  claws  differ  some- 
what in  dze  from  those  of  the  ordinary  speciea. 
Lice  are  a  world-wide  peat,  and  no  nation 
seems  free  from  them.    According  to  Aristotle, 
they  must  have  been  a  great  plague  among  tbe 
ancients,  and  Aioman,  Sulla,  and  Philip  IT.  are 
reported  to  have  died  of  them.     But  it  is  prob- 
able that  some  other  paraute,  as  tbe  mites,  was 
confounded  with  them. — Rising  a  step  higher 
among  the  insects,  we  come  to  the  Aemimela~ 
hola,  or  those  with  an  incomplete  metanior- 
phosis.     In  the  order  hanipUra  we  find  the   - 
eimex    Itctvlariui 
OT'aeanthia  Uetv- 
laria.      The  bed- 
bug  has   a   small 
head,  from  which 
project   two   long 
three-jointed    an- 
tenna). Behind  the 
com  pound  eyes  are 
two   small  trans- 
parent  flaps   cov- 
ered with  bristles, 
which  are  the  ru- 
diments of  wings.         B«lhii«  (Clmei  lortnhriiu). 

The     thorax     is 

broad  and  short,  tbe  abdominal  segment  very 
large,  broad,  and  flat.  The  eggs  are  long  and 
cylindrical,  and  are  furnished  with  a  stem,  by 
which  in  the  spring  the  female  fixes  them  upon 
objects.  It  is  of  a  reddish  brown,  and  has  a 
very  disagreeable  odor,  which  arises  from  two 
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5]«lid9  that  oonWn  a  red  and  grannlar  matter. 
'hiB  pest  inhabits  the  crevioeB  of  beds,  walls, 
and  fifrnitare,  or  wherever  it  can  find  a  con- 
venient place  to  conceal  itself  by  daj.  It  will 
lodge  in  garmeDta  also,  bnt  always  emerges 
at  night  to  prey  npon  the  blood  of  man.  ItS' 
predatory  excnrsions  are  not  wholly  confined 
to  the  night,  fbr  when  present  in  the  clothing 
it  bites  as  well  by  day.  The  skin  of  some  in- 
dividuals seems  quite  insensible  ta  their  bite, 
while  upon  others  it  canaes  great  local  irrita- 
tion. The  black  point  seen  in  the  centre  of 
the  spot  is  caased  by  the  coagulation  of  the 
blood  left  in  the  wound.  Sometimes  a  person 
is  literally  almost  devonred  by  these  creatares, 
and  the  whole  body  may  be  covered  with  the 
eruption  they  prodaoe.  They  are  foand  gen- 
erally wherever  man  exists. — The  flea  (palax 
irritans)  belongs  to  the  hulometabolous  apha- 
nipUrOf  or  hopping  dipt«ra,  which  undei^o  a 
4]0mp1ete  metamorphosis.  Its  head  is  short 
and  rounded.  The  eye  is  siraplo.  The  mouth 
is  provided  with  two  four-jtnnted  palpi,  with  a 
long  tongue  protected  above  by  a  short  double 
upper  jafr,  and  a  sort  of  upper  double  tip  or 
taster,  and  below  br  a  projecting  under  jaw. 
The  thorai  is  proviaed  with  two  pairs  of  stig- 
mata, and  with  three  purs  of  legs,  the  first 
of  which  are  seemingly 
on  the  head.  The  two 
hindermost  are  com- 
posed of  many  tarsal 
Joints,  which  are  very 
ong,  and  fiiniish  the 
means  by  which  itn 
enormous  leaps  are  ta-  fIw  (Pulei  inltua). 
ken.  They  are  provi- 
ded also  with  long  double  claws.  The  pos- 
terior aegment  is  covered  with  ten  plates  or 
rings  lapping  over  each  other,  like  ahmgles  on 
a  roof.  The  color  of  this  parasite  is  a  reddish 
brown.  The  mole  is  smaller  than  the  female, 
and  its  abdomen  is  flatter  and  brooder.  The 
eggs  are  oval,  white,  and  covered  with  a  glu- 
tinous matter.  In  six  days  after  their  depo- 
ution,  either  in  dust  or  beneath  the  nails,  amall, 
worm-like,  jointed  larvte  without  feet  creep 
forth  from  them.  In  11  day9  more  they  en- 
velope themselves  in  a  thin  cocoon,  from  which 
at  the  eipiration  of  11  days  they  emerge  per- 
fect animals.  It  is  a  disputed  point  whether 
the  males  are  parasitic;  KQchenmeister  argues 
from  the  structure  of  their  head  that  they  are 
not.  Little  need  be  said  here  about  the  hab- 
its of  this  insect,  which  in  some  conntries,  as 
Italy,  Turkey,  and  Germany,  is  saoh  an  intol- 
erable nuisance.  It  bit«s  all  the  time,  day  and 
night,  and  is  never  satisfied.  Its  bite,  though 
productive  of  more  itching,  does  not  canse  the 

Cat  irritation  the  aeanthta  produces.  Their 
ny  covering  or  mail  protects  them  from 
being  crushed  except  by  a  wonderfiil  degree 
of  pressure,  and  their  alert  senses  enable  tliem 
to  avoid  the  hunter's  hand,  unless  it  be  skilful 
and  experienced.  The  palex  pe/utran»,  or 
ohigo,  jigger,  or  sand  flea,  as  it  b  varionsly 
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called,  is  smaller  than  ita  relative,  and  Las  a 
proboscis  longer  than  its  body.  (See  Cbioo.) 
. — The  larvte  of  several  forms  of  insecte  are  oc- 
casionally found  either  in  or  on  some  part  of 
man ;  but  aa  they  are  en  accidental  occurrence, 
tliey  need  only  be  alluded  to  here.  -  The  larvte 
of  some  unknown  attrut  ere  sometimes  met 
with  beneath  the  skin.  They  form  pimples 
from  which  Qows  a  moisture,  while  around 
them  the  skin  is  red  and  punfnl.  Humboldt 
in  his  South  Amerioan  travels  met  Indians 
with  large  parts  of  their  exposed  bodies  thus 
affected.  In  the  iotcBtinol  canal  the  larvte  of 
anthom^ia  xalaru  and  eanicularu  are  some- 
times found.  The  rautea  tomitoria,  or  blue- 
bottle, sometimes  deposits  its  larvra  in  open 
cavities  of  the  body,  as  the  ear,  eye,  or  wher- 
e^er  else  moisture  and  heat  are  found.  The 
common  flesh  fly,  M.  eamaria^  and  the  M. 
domettioa,  also  deposit  their  eggs  at  times  in 
hot  weather  either  on  open  wounds  or  moiat 
places  of  the  body,  trnd  cause  the  appearance 
known  as  "live  sores."  The  larva)  are  some- 
times deposited  in  a  highly  developed  condi- 
tion, so  that  they  beoome  maggots  even  in  a 
few  hours.  Quadrupeds  also  are  infested  by 
lice,  almost  without  exception  each  by  one 
peculiar  to  itself,  though  sometimes  one  species 
is  known  to  live  upon  several  animals  of  the 
same  genus.  They  increase  with  peat  rapid- 
ity upon  such  beasts  as  are  kept  in  dirty  sta- 
bles, seldom  cleaned,  and  poorly  oared  for, 
and  most  frequently  are  seen  npon  old  horses. 
They  cause  irritation,  roughness  of  skin,  and 
loas  of  haiT,  In  consequence  of  the  disposition 
of  their  hosts  to  trite  and  rub  the  affected  parts. 
Fleas  abound  upcm  several  animals,  and  are . 
nearly  always  distinct  species.  The  most  fre- 
quent and  troublesome  pests  of  the  herbivora 
are  various  tettri  {gatttrophili)  or  breeze  flies. 
The  mttnti  peculiar  to  the  horse,  for  instance, 
produces  the  well  known  disease  called  hots. 
(See  BoTS.)  Another  species,  (E.  ocU,  deposits 
its  eggs  in  the  nostrils  of  sheep,  usually  about 
half  a  doEcn  in  each  individual.  The  larvs 
are  soon  hatched,  and  creep  by  means  of  their 
two  anterior  hooka  upward  into  the  frontal 
and  maxillary  sinuses.  There  they  remun 
until  ready  to  nudergo  metamorphoaia,  when 
they  fall  out,  gain  their  wings,  and  repeat  the 
process.  The  larva  are  composed  of  13  seg- 
ments besides  the  head.  Sheep  fear  these  flies 
greatW,  and  often  huddle  together  with  their 
heads  close  to  the  ground  to  avoid  them.  The 
symptoms  of  their  presence  are  sneezing  and 
a  discharge  of  glairy  mucus  from  the  nostrils, 
bnt  they  seldom  do  serious  injury.  The  (K 
bonis  lays  its  eggs  on  the  backs  and  sides  of 
oxen  and  cows.  The  larvs,  hatched  by  tho 
heat,  penetrate  the  skin,  and  by  increase  of 
size  form  tumors  as  large  aa  pigeon's  eggs. 
They  live  upon  the  pus  their  presence  produces. 
After  a  time  they  make  a  larger  aperture,  and, 
creeping  out,  seek  a  proper  place  in  which  to 
beoome  chrysalids.  The  fly  when  discovered 
creates  a  great  panic  among  cattle,  and  often 
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drives  tbem  ftvntlo  to  the  nearest  pool.  Birds, 
too,  ore  near);  all  infested  bj  lice,  each  species 
generally  supporting  its  own  species  of  para^ 
sit«,  and  sometimes  more,  which  lives  upon 
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the  feathers  and  blood  of  its  host. — Insects 
also,  fortnnatelf,  are  made  a  dwelling  place 
by  other  insects,  and  thus  their  rapid  growth 
and  the  oonsequent  destruction  of  vegetation 
held  in  check.  Ichneumon  is  the  DBDie  ^ven 
to  these  unnatnral  parasites.  They  are  small 
flies  with  slender  bodies,  and  there  are  many 
species  known,  probably  as  many  as  of  cater- 
pillars  and  motha.  The  female  deposits  her 
eggs  in  the  larvn,  pnpn,  or  eggs  of  other  in- 
secU  and  spiderB.  When  she  has  found  her 
proper  host,  a  oflterpillar  for  instance,  she 
seizes  it,  and  deposits  her  egg  in  the  skin  be- 
hind the  head.  The  larva,  soon  emerging 
from  the  o^,  eats  its  way  along  within  the 
caterpillar,  avoiding  those  parts  essential  to 
life,  and  by  the  time  the  latter  has  become  a 
chrysalis  the  former  is  nearly  mature.  It  lies 
qnietfora  time  to  undergo  metamorphosis,  and 
awaking  once  again  a  perfect  animal,  bores  its 
way  ont  from  the  coooon  of  its  murdered 
host,  and  flies  forth  in  qnest  of  fresh  victims. 
Thus  it  is  that  nature  keeps  in  check  its  most 
destructive  creotores  by  means  so  insignificant 
and  unseen. — See  Baird,  "British  Entoinos- 
traca"  (Kay  society,  London,  1850);  Brnnt 
and  Katzeburg,  Medicinuehe  Zoologie{l6&^)\ 
Burmeister,  "Manual  of  Entomologv,"  trans- 
lated by  Shuckord  (I-ondon,  18.1fi),  and  Genera 
/fi««to™m(Berlin,1838-'40);  Newman,  "His- 
tory of  Insects"  (London,  1889);  Westwood 
on  "Insects"  (2  vols.,  London,  188B),  and 
bibliography  therein  contained ;  Denny,  Mono- 
graphia  AnoplitTor'am  Uritannim  (London, 
1842);  Siebold,  "Anatomy  of  Invertebrata," 
translated  by  Bnrnett  (Boston,  1854) ;  Wedl's 
ffrundtSge  der  patholoijUcken  Anatomie  (Vi- 
enna, 1854);  and  KQcbenraeister,  "Manual 
of  Parasites,"  translated  for  the  Sydenham 
society  (London,  1857). 

EPSOM  (Sax,  Ebbiham),  a  market  town  of 
Surrey,  England,  on  the  margin  of  Banstead 
downs,  13  ro.  S.  W.  of  London;  pop.  in  1871, 
6,276.  At  one  time  it  promised  to  become  a 
prominent  watering  place,  in  consequence  of 
the  discovery  of  medicinal  epriugs  impregnated 
with  sulphate  of  magnesia,  from  which  the  i 
celebrated  Epsom  salt  was  manufactured.    Tb«  | 
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springs  are  no  longer  visited,  but  the  town  baa 
gained  another  attraction  in  the  great  annual 
races  held  during  Che  week  preceding  ^'hit- 
suntide  on  the  neighboring  downs.  They.are 
attended  by  nearly  100,000  persons  of  every 
class  of  society,  and  the  grand  stand  on  the 
race  course,  erected  in  18a»-'80,  will  bold 
7,500  persons.  The  chief  excitement  centres 
in  the  race  for  the  Derby  stakes,  instituted  in 
1780,  which  takes  place  on  Wednesday. 

Epson  SALT,  the  name  given  in  pharmacy 
to  the  bydrated  sulphate  of  magnesia,  which 
was  obtained  as  far  back  as  the  year  I6T5  by 
evaporating  the  waters  of  some  mineral  springs 
at  Epsom,  England.  Sea  water  was  aft«rwanl 
found  to  contain  it,  the  brine  remaining  after 
the  separation  of  the  common  salt  consisting 
of  the  sulphate  of  magneua  and  the  chlorides 
of  magnesium  and  calcium.  It  was  readily 
obtuned  by  collecting  the  first  crystals  wbic^ 
formed,  and  washing  them  with  a  strong  solu- 
tion of  the  some  salt  An  excellent  ijDality 
is  manofacturedat  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia, 
from  the  mineral  magne^te,  aeilicious  hydrate 
of  magnesia,  which  is  found  in. the  »er|)entine 
of  that  region.  Tbe  mineral,  redaoed  to  pow- 
der, ia  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid.  The  pro- 
duct after  drying  is  calcined  in  order  to  de- 
compose the  sulphate  of  iron,  and  convert  it 
into  the  peroxide  of  iron.  It  is  then  dissolved 
in  water,  and  any  iron  present  is  precipitated 
by  sulphuret  of  lime.  The  crystals  of  sulphate 
of  magnesia  are  separated  and  dissolved  again 
to  complete  their  purification.  Thia  salt,  and 
calcined  magnesia  also,  have  been  prepared 
from  tbe  dolomite  or  magnesian  carbonate  of 
lime,  by  the  process  of  Mr.  William  Henry  of 
Manchester.  The  mineral  was  calcined,  and 
the  lime  and  magnesia  were  then  converted 
into  hydrates  by  sprinkling  with  water ;  th« 
fonner  was  dissolved  ont  by  a  minimum  quan- 
tity^ of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  latter  waa 
converted  into  a  sulphate  by  sulphuric  acid. — 
Epsom  Bait  is  also  found  as  a  mineral  sub- 
stance, incrusting  the  walls  of  caveSj  in  the 
form  of  an  efflorescence,  and  also  m  silky 
fibres.  In  the  Mammoth  cave,  Kentucky, 
loose  masses  of  it  adhere  to  the  roof  like  snow 
balls,  and  in  many  other  oaves  of  the  western 
states  it  is  found  upon  the  walls  or  mixed  with 
the  earth  upon  the  floor.  It  occurs  in  somo 
of  the  gypsum  qoarrics  near  Paris,  and  in 
other  parts  of  France;  and. wherever  water 
becomes  charged  with  gypsum  or  sulphate  of 
lime^  and  flows  over  rocks  containing  carbon- 
ate of  magneua,  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  is 
likely  to  appear  from  the  result  of  mutual  de- 
composition of  the  two  salts.  Hydrated  sul- 
phate of  mogneaia  consists  of  1  equivalent  of 
magnesia,  !0;  1  of  sulphuric  acid,  40;  and  7 
of  water,  63  =  12S ;  or  magnesia  16-2S  per 
cent.,  aoid  82*52,  and  water  61'22.  It  crys- 
tallizes in  four-sided  prisms  with  reversed  di- 
hedral summits,  or  four-aided  pyramids,  of 
hardness  2-25,  and  ^ecific  ^vity  1-76.  The 
crystals  effloresce  slightly  m  the  air,  and  if 
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thef  contain  sdj  chloride  of  niasn^<ii*^  this 
U  flhonn  in  their  deliqn«Boiiig.  They  dissolve 
in  their  own  weight  of  vater  st  A0°,  and  in 
three  fonrths  their  weight  of  boiiing  water. 
Sulphate  of  ioda  is  sometimes  fraadoleBtt; 
mixed  with  Epsom  salt.  Its  presence  may  be 
detected  bydiuolving  lOO  grains  in  water,  and 
precipitating  witb  a  boiling  solution  of  car- 
oonate  of  potash.  Unless  IJiis  precipitate  of 
carbonate  of  magnesia  amounts  when  dried  to 
81  grains,  sniphate  of  soda  is  no  doubt  present. 
— Tbe  salt  is  mnch  used  as  a  cathartic,  and,  be- 
ing mild  and  cooling,  is  partioniarly  adapted  to 
the  treatment  of  fevers  and  in^mmatory  af- 
fsctions.  Tbe  medium  dose  is  an  onnce,  and 
this  is  said  to  be  deprived  of  its  bitter  taste,  and 
rendered  quite  palatable,  by  hoiag;  dissolved 
in  about  a  pint  of  water,  and  boiled  a  few 
minutes  with  1}  grain  of  taniuo  acid  or  2  or  8 
druoa  of  roasted  coffee,  strained,  and  sweet- 
ened with  sngar.  If  given  in  small  doses  and 
IVeqaently  repeated,  its  action  may  be  directed 
to  the  kidneys  rather  than  to  tbe  bowels;  and 
the  same  happens  if  for  any  cause,  as  for  in- 
stance intestinal  obstruction,  it  fails  to  be  ex- 
creted in'  the  nsnal  manner.  The  value  and 
activity  of  many  of  the  celebrated  mineral 
waters  of  tliis  country  and  Europe  depend  upon 
the  Epsom  salts  or  Glauber  salts  which  they 
contain.  The  laxative  action  of  sulpliate  of 
magnesia  is  increased  by  freely  dilating  it  with 
water.  An  onnce  dissolved  in  a  quart  of 
water  will  act  npon  the  bowels  mnch  more  de- 
cidedly than  the  same  quantity  dissolved  in 
half  a  pint.  This  fact  serves  to  explain  partly 
the  action  of  certain  natural  laxative  waters. 

EltlTlTOI  (Lat.  aquare,  to  make  equal),  an 
imaginary  drcle  drawn  around  any  symmetri- 
cal  solid  of  revolution  (for  example,  a  sphere 
or  an  ellipsoid)  so  that  all  its  pomts  are  equally 
distant  from  the  extremities  of  the  axis  of  rev- 
olution. These  extremities  are  called  poles. 
Thus  the  earth  is  an  ellipsoid  revolving  about 
an  aiis  the  extremities  of  which  are  called  the 
north  and  sonth  poles;  a  circle  conceived  to 
be  drawn  around  the  earth  so  that  all  its 
points  are  equally  distant  from  the  poles  is 
called  a  terrestrial  equator. — Tbe  celestial  equa- 
tor, or  as  it  is  oTlen  called  by  astronomers  the 
Seqninoctial,  is  a  great  drcte  of  the  celestial 
oore,  situated  in  the  indefinite  extension  of 
e  plane  of  the  terrestrial  equator.  All  its 
points  are  equally  distant  from  the  poles  of  the 
celestial  sphere.  The  name  takes  its  origin 
from  the  fact  that  when  the  snn  in  his  annual 
course  passes  through  the  plane  of  the  celestial 
eqoator  tbe  days  aod  nignts  are  equal  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  This  occurs  about  the  aist 
of  March  and  the  23d  of  Beptember  in  each 
year,  which  periods  ore  hence  called  respec- 
tively the  vernal  and  the  autumnal  e^ninox; 
and  the  points  whese  the  plane  in  which  the 
snn  moves  intersects  the  celestial  equator  i 
'called  the  equinoctial  points.  The  celestial 
meridian  which  passes  throngh  these  points  is 
called  the  equinoctial  colure. 
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KQCnOI.    See  Equatob. 

GQCnieB  (plural  of  the  Lat  eqiut,  horseman), 
or  knights,  an  order  of  the  people  in  ancient 
Rome,  which  in  some  req>ects  may  be  com- 
pared with  tbe  Englisli  gentry.  Tbeir  origin 
la  attribated  by  Roman  historians  to  tlie  insti- 
tution of  Romulus,  who  is  said  to  have  selected 
tbe  first  800  out  of  the  three  chief  divisions  of 
the  patrioiaas,  and  to  have  divided  them  into 
three  centuries,  named  Ramnenses,  Tttienses, 
and  Lucernes,  ccrresponding  to  Nmilar  names 
of  the  three  patrician  tribes.  Tarquin  tbe  El- 
der added  three  new  patrician  oonturiea  and 
Servius  Tullns  12  new  ones  from  among  the 
riohest  plebeians.  They  formed  a  regular  mili- 
tary body,  being  obliged  to  serve  on  horseback 
in  time  of  war,  and  were  divided  into  tarma 
of  80  men  each,  subdivided  into  tens.  They 
«rere  also  called  etUret,  and  their  chiefs  tribwii 
eelentm.  Politicrily  they  seem  to  have  rep- 
resented an  aristocracy  of  wealth  in  apposition 
to  tbe  aristocracy  of  birth,  particularly  after 
they  became  a  distinct  body  of  the  people  by 
the  institutions  of  Berviua  Tullins.  Under  the 
republic  the  knights  were  enrolled  by  the  cen- 
sors and  consuls  for  a  service  of  five  years, 
being  supplied  by  the  «tate  with  a  large  sum 
for  the  purchase,  equipment,  and  mdntenauca 
of  a  horse,  but  with  no  personal  pay.  Every 
dictator,  immediately  after  his  appointment  by 
the  senate,  had  to  select  a  commander  of  the 
horse,  called  magitUr  egvitum.  During  ser- 
vice they  had  no  votes  in  the  assemblies  of  tbe 
centuries.  At  the  time  of  the  siege  of  Veil, 
when  the  want  of  cavalry  was  much  felt  by 
the  Romans,  a  new  body  was  added  to  the  an- 
cient knighthood,  oonsistiug  of  a  large  nnmber 
of  yonng  volunteers  who  offered  to  enter  the 
ranks  at  their  own  expense.  The  new  knights 
received  regular  pay,  hot  had  no  vote,  and  no 
share  in  many  distinctions  ei^oyed  by  the  old 
order.  Gradually  tbey  coalesced  into  a  nn- 
merons  and  wealthy  middle  class,  placed  polit- 
ically and  socially  between  tbe  patricians  and 
plebeians,  and  were  so  recognised  by  a  law  of 
Caius  Gracchus  (128  B.  C).  Of  the  privileges 
as  jurymen  which  tbe  same  laws  bestowed 
npon  them,  they  were  deprived  by  Sails.  At 
that  period  they  were  generally  the  farmers  of 
the  public  revenues,  under  the  name  of  puhli- 
eani,  and  as  such  seem  to  have  been  despised 
by  tlie  Roman  people.  Underthe  empire,  ow- 
ing to  the  heterogeneous  elements  of  which 
their  increased  body  was  composed,  they  grad- 
ually sank,  end  in  spite  of  efforts  to  restore 
tbeir  inflnmce  tbey  disappeared  from  poUtioal 
life  under  the  later  emperors.  In  general  tlie 
history  of  the  Roman  knighthood,  as  a  polit- 
ical institution,  is  involved  in  great  obscurity. 

BQuriT,  in  B'  general  sense,  natural  right, 
but  as  nsed  in  Juri^rudence  an  administration 
of  law  with  reference  to  the  particular  circnm- 
atanoes  of  a  case,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
ordinary  method  of  a^fndicating  by  a  mie 
of  general  application.  This  is  a  theoretical 
Tsther  than  a  praotioal  view,  for  equity  as  di»- 
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tlngnished  from  strict  law  is  necesBarilj  admin- 
istered} by  uniform  miea.  A  Judgment  founded 
upon  tlie  paarticnlar  circnmstances  of  a  case, 
without  anj  reference  to  principlea  appljing  in 
common  to  suoti  case  and  to  others,  n'oaid 
hardly  dewrve  the  name  of  a  jndicial  decision, 
but  rather  would  be  an  arbitrary  opinion  an- 
regnlated  by  legal  analogy.  Thia  has  never 
been  the  natureof  equity  as  ndministAred  in  any 
country  where  laws  have  been  prescribed  I'or 
the  regulation  of  society.  At  an  early  period, 
it  is  true,  many  cases  would  occur  which  were 
not  provided  for  by  legislation.  In  these  a 
discretion  must  be  eierciaed ;  bnt  every  case 
when  decided  becomes  a  precedent,  and  thus 
in  time  the  equitable  or  exceptional  law  ac- 
quires a  systematic  form  and  obligation.  An- 
other class  of  oases  is  where  a  positive  law  is 
productive  of  some  individual  hardship  not 
contemplated  in  the  enacting  of  the  law.  Re- 
lief may  then  be  afforded  by  the  interven- 
tion of  an  eqnitable  power,  whose  office  is  not 
to  abrogate  or  interfere  with  the  operation  of 
the  law  according  to  its  real  intent,  bnt  to 
afford  exemption  in  cases  which  were  probably 
not  foreseen,  and  therefore  could  not  have  been 
intended.  Again,  there  may  be  an  omission 
in  a  law,  whether  it  be  statutory  or  derived 
from  custom,  to  provide  for  cases  of  non-com- 
pliance by  reason  of  eosaalty  or  some  cause  not 
involving  serions  fault.  Thus  where  forfeitures 
or  pennltios  are  consequent  npon  the  failure 
of  strict  performance  of  an  agreement,  there 
is  an  obvious  distinction  between  intentional 
neglect  and  accidental  failure,  especially  if  in 
the  lBtt«r  case  it  was  by  inevitable  misfort^me. 
There  is  here  room  for  equitable  relief  in  the 
one  case  without  impairing  the  operation  of 
the  law  in  the  other,  to  which  alone  it  Justly 
applies.  It  is  indeed  difficult  to  distinguish 
with  exact  precision  the  line  that  divides  col- 
]iable  negligence  from  excusable  omission,  or 
to  determine  bow  far  actual  disability  should 
be  a  ground  of  relief  from  legal  obligation. 
Where  no  fraud  is  involved,  the  obligation  of 
contracts  cannot  as  a  general  mle  be  abrogated 
by  a  court  of  eqnity.  Hardship  will  sometimes 
occur,  and  there  is  a  natural  impulse  to  give 
relief  in  tlie  individual  case ;  but  such  leniency 
often  repeated  is  found  to  be  productive  of 
conuterbalancing  oonseqnences  not  at  first  an- 
ticipated, and  the  necessity  of  a  general  rule 
becomes  apparent.  The  discretionary  power 
of  the  Boman  prsetor  was  at  first  unrestricted, 
but  it  was  early  brought  under  certain  rules 
from  which  he  was  not  allowed  to  depart.  It  is 
true  that  annually  when  each  prrefor  went  into 
office  he  made  a  formal  publication  of  the  rules 
by  which  ho  would  be  governed  in  his  admin- 
istration of  the  laws  during  his  term  of  office, 
which  might  allow  the  inference  that  he  had 
an  arbitrary  liberty  to  disregard  former  prece- 
dents; but  practically  it  was  but  the  adoption 
of  the  edict  of  his  predecessors,  with  occa- 
Honal  modifications  suggested  by  enlarging  ex- 
perience.— The  English  equity  system  was  eariy 
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dissevered  fh>m  the  ordinary  administration  of 
law,  and  has  ever  since  remained  aeparate. 
Yet  the  eqnitable  principles  maintained  in  the 
court  of  chancery  could  have  been  applied  by 
the  common-law  courts,  and  to  some  extent 
the  latter  have  been  compelled  to  admit  modi- 
fications into  their  practice  by  analogy  to  eqni- 
table proceedings.  Thus  the  penalty  of  a  bond 
was  formerly  held  to  be  the  debt,  and  to  be  re- 
coverable; yet  after  tlieconA  of  chancery  gave 
relief  npon  the  payment  of  the  real  debt,  which 
was  uBUttlly  specified  in  the  condition  of  the 
bond,  the  common-law  courts  gave  the  same 
relief  at  any  time  before  jnd^ent ;  though  if 
payment  of  tlie  amount  really  due  was  not 
prior  to  that  time  tendered,  Judgment  could 
be  entered  for  the  penalty  and  enforced  by 
execution  for  the  whole  amount.  A  similar 
change  has  also  taken  place  with  regard  to 
mortgages.  (Bee  Mobtoaok.)  Again,  the  con- 
veyance of  lands  to  uses  became  a  pecnliar 
subject  of  equity  jurisdiction ;  the  use  not  be- 
ing recognized  at  law,  but  being  enforced  in 
chancery.  Thestatnt«of  uses  (3T  Henry  VIII.) 
was  intended  to  make  the  use  cognizable  as 
the  real  title  in  courts  of  common  law,  but  this 
effect  was  defeated  by  the  over-nice  semple 
of  the  Judges,  whereby  a  limitation  of  a  second 
nse  (as  when  a  conveyance  was  made  to  A  for 
the  use  of  B,'  in  trust  for  C)  was  held  not  to 
be  within  the  statute;  and  the  court  of  chan- 
cery agtdn  intervened  to  enforce  such  second 
use  under  the  name  of  a  trust,  and  has  ever 
since  retained  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  that 
class  of  oases  in  England.  Another  pecniiarity 
of  the  English  eqnity  system  was  formerly  the 
right  of  calling  npon  the  defendant  in  the  ac- 
tion to  testify,  first  by  a  sworn  answer  to  the 
complaint,  and  then  by  examination  upon  ac- 
counting, and  in  various  other  cases,  at  the 
election  of  the  complainant.  But  this  distinc- 
tion has  been  superseded  by  the  recent  statu- 
tory provisions  in  England  and  most  of  the 
United  States,  by  which  parties  are  made  com- 
petent witnesses  in  all  the  courts.  (See  Evi- 
DBNCE,  and  also  CRANCxnt.) 

EQFITl  OF  BEDEHPTION.     See  Mobtoaob. 

fiQtilTlLENT,  CheHltal.  When  an  element 
enters  into  chemical  combination  with  anoth- 
er element,  it  does  so  in  a  fixed  proportion 
which  may  be  expressed  in  nnmbers.  This 
ratio  is  termed  the  combining  equivalent,  com- 
bining proportion,  equivalent  weight,  or  sim- 
ply the  equivalent  of  the  element.  The  term 
atomic  weight  is  also  naed  synonymonsly  by 
those  who  accept  the  atomic  theory.  The  num- 
bers in  the  annexed  table  of  equivalents  (64) 
were  prepared  in  1873  for  the  use  of  tlie  stu- 
dents of  the  school  of  mines  of  Columbia  col- 
lege, by  Prof.  Charles  F.  Chandler.  For  con- 
venience of  reference  both  the  old  and  the  new 
equivalents  are  given.  (See  Atomic  Tiieobt.) 
The  perissads  are  printed  in  Italics,  and  the  ar- 
tiads  in  Roman.  To  convert  formulas  of  the 
old  system  into  the  new,  double  the  atoms  of 
the  perissads,  or  halve  the  atoms  of  the  ar- 
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tiada,  and  eiM  vena.    Hr^rogon  u  adopted  as 


M^^'mi 


Each  element  has  its  own  apecial  combining 
O'laivalent,  and  is  incapable  of  nniting  with 
other  elementB  except  in  this  proportion  or 
aome  multiple  of  it.  The  equivalents  of  com- 
pound bodies  are  renreaented  hj  the  Hums  of 
the  equivalent  nnmDera  of  all  the  elements 
vbich  enter  into  their  composition.  The 
weights  of  the  eqaivalenti  of  the  elements 
are  ascertained  bj  determining  experimentally 
much  of  each  is  ret^nired  to  repli 


others  in  their  combination! 

known  element,  th«  weight  of  ttie  eon 

of  which  boa  been  oasumed.    Thas,  tA< 


[uivalent 


tlt7  b7  weight  of  each  element  which  onitcia 
with  one  equiTalent  of  oxygen  to  form  a  pro- 
toxide, andlogoas  to  water,  is  nsoall;  consid- 
ered to  represent  i'.a  equivalent.  A  kaowl- 
edgeijfthe  exact  weights  of  the  equivalents  ia 
of  the  first  importance  to  chemists ;  all  calcu- 
lations regarding  the  composition  of  bodies, 
aa  in  analysis,  or  of  the  qnautitieB  of  materials 
U)  he  employed  in  tlie  roaDnfacture  of  coin- 
pounda,  being  based  upon  them.  As  the  equiv- 
alent numbers  expreas  nothing  buttlie  relative 
weights  in  which  the  eleueots  unite  with  eaah 
ether,  it  is  evident  that  the  weight  of  any  one 
equivalent  may  be  arbitrarily  chosen  as  a  stan- 
dard to  which  all  the  others  shall  be  referred ; 
it  is  essential  only  that  the  relation  be  strictly 
observed.  Tables  of  equivalents  are  time  con- 
structed, in  which  the  equivalent  weight  of 
each  of  the  elemmts  is  attached  to  its  name. 
Several  etandards  have  been  selected,  but  only 
two  have  ever  been  generally  nsed.  The 
equivalent  weight  of  hydrogen,  being  smaller 
than  that  of  any  other  element,  was-regarded 
as  anity  by  Dalton,  who  referred  all  the  other 
equivalents  to  it.  Thia  system  has  been  gen- 
erally adopted  by  the  chemists  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States.  It  possesses  the  very 
great  advantage  that  in  it  tbe  equivalents  are 
represented  by  small  numbers,  many  of  them 
without  fractions,  which  are  convenient  in 
calculations,  and  can  be  eauly  retained  by  the 
memory.  Another  taUe,  in  which  the  equiv- 
alent weight  of  oxygen  is  assamed  to  be  300, 
has  been  much  used  on  the  continent  of  En- 
rope.  It  was  proposed  by  Uerielius,  mainly 
it  would  seem  for  the  purpow  of  discounte- 
nancing a  theory  advanced  by  Prout,  that  all 
the  equivalent  numbers  are  simple  mnltiplea 
of  that  of  bydrc^en;  snperiority  was  claimed 
for  it  on  thegronnd  that  aa  oxygen  is  the  most 
abundant  of  ali  the  elements,  and  as  the  greater 
number  of  bodies  studied  by  chemists  are  com- 

Bounds  of  it,  calcolations  would  be  simplified 
'  its  equivalents  were  regarded  as  equal  to 
100;  in  which  case  it  ia  only  necessary  to  add 
100,  goo,  800,  &c.,  to  the  equivalent  weight  of 
the  element  with  which  oxygen  is  combined, 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  equivalent  weights  of 
its  several  oxides.  The  equivalent  of  sulphur, 
a  very  common  element,  would  also  have  a 
simple  expression,  being  equal  to  200.  But 
these  instances  do  not  at  all  compensate  fbr 
tbe  high  numbers  by  which  the  other  eoolv- 
alents  must  be  represented  ^  numbers  wniob 
cannot  be  remembered  without  great  difQculty, 
and  which  render  even  the  most  common  os- 
culations extremely  laborious  unless  logarithma 
are  resorted  to.  Berzeliua,  who  believed  that 
the  equivalent  numbers  should  be  regarded  aa 
entirely  accidental  and  unconnected  with  each 
other,  desiring  to  give  them  the  most  accurate 
expression  posdble,  introduced  the  custom  of 
attaohiug  to  them  large  decimal  fractions ; 
indeed,  the  power  to  do  thia  which  is  afforded 
by  the  high  numbers  of  liis  system  has  always 
been  claimed  as  one  of  its  advantages.    The 
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accuracy  of  thM  employing  wveral  de<niiii]s, 
in  cases  where  the  process  by  which  the  reanlt 
has  been  obtained  is  liable  to  errors  of  coo- 
uderable  magDitnde,  was  long  Bince  pointed 
oat  by  Erdmaun,  who  called  attention  te  the 
fact  that  no  greater  or  lesser  nnmber  of  deci- 
inala  ought  to  b«  ^ven  than  the  experiment 
justifies.    AU  tables  of  eqaivalents  heretofore 

Enbliahed  are  more  or  less  defective  from  neg- 
sct  of  this  truth.  The  equivalent  numbers 
have  l>eeD  thoroughly  investigated  and  revised 
by  Dumas,  who  has  ogiun  brought  forward 
and  upheld  Front's  theory,  which,  owing  to 
the  vigoroaa  opposition  of  Berielius,  bad  found 
hut  few  Bupportera  of  late  years.  Most  of  the 
equivalents  thus  far  studied  by  Dumas  are 
simple  multiples  of  that  of  hydrogen.  To  this 
rule  there  are,  however,  several  exceptions; 
among  which  some  are  multiples  of  one  halt^ 
while  others  are  moilnpleB  o[  one  quarter  of  an 
equivalent  of  hydrogen.  .  It  is  still  a  subject  of 
diBcnaaion  whether  flie  equivalents  of  several  of 
the  elements  should  not  be  regarded  aa  twice, 
or  that  of  others  as  onehalf  of  those  ordinarily 
admitted.  This  change  would  greatly  simpli^ 
certain  portions  of  chemical  science,  and  many 
chemists  habitoaUy  employ  equivalents  thus 
modified. 

KIRD,  at^MUka,  B  French  manufacturer  of 
musical  inatrumeots,  bom  in  Straebnrg,  April 
6,  1Td2,  died  in  Fassy  near  Paris,  Aug.  C,  1331. 
lie  went  to  Paris  at  the  age  of  16,  and  ap- 
prenticed himself  to  a  maker  of  harpsichords. 
Be  soon  acquired  great  reputation  for  skill, 
was  dismissed  by  bis  master  from  jeslonsy, 
had  a  workshop  fitted  up  for  him  in  the  hotel 
of  the  duchess  de  Yilteroi,  and  here  in  1780 
constructed  his  first  pianoforte,  an  instrument 
which,  though  invent«d  a  number  of  years  pre- 
viously, and  in  use  in  Germany  and  England, 
was  then  almost  unknown  in  France.  In  con- 
nection with  his  brother  Jean  Bapliste,  be 
soon  after  established  a  manufactory  of  piano- 
fortes in  Paris,  which  gradually  became  the  first 
in  Europe.  During  the  revolutionary  period 
the  brothorsErard  went  to  England,  and  estab- 
lished a  manufactory  of  pianos  and  harps  in 
London ;  hut  in  1796  S^bastien  returned  to 
Paris.  He  constructed  the  first  grand  pianos 
with  single  action  ever  made  in  Paris;  in  1808 
he  much  improved  the  mechanism  of  the  in- 
strument, and  in  1823  completed  his  inventions 
in  this  department  by  the  production  of  his 
l^rand  piano  with  repeating  movement  Among 
his  many  other  inventions  was  his  celebrated 
double-action  han>.  The  celebrity  which  his 
instruments  gained  remains  undiminished,  and 
£rard  pianos  are  stili  unsurpassed  for  roundness, 
fulness,  and  beauty  of  tone. — He  was  sucoeeded 
in  the  firm  by  his  nephew  Jeas  Baftibtb  Ob- 
iti^E  FiERBB,  bom  in  Paris  in  1794,  died  in 
Fassy,  Aug.  E,  1B5S.  He  possessed  mnob  of 
the  inventive  skill  of  his  uncle;  published  in 
1846  Notice  fuT  lei  piano»  ^ &Tard  en  Etpagne, 
en  Italie,  en  Suiue,  en  Rutiie,  Ac. ;  and  rebuilt 
in  1850  the  organ  constrnct«d  by  S^bastien 
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£rard  in  the  Tnileriea,  which  had  been  de- 
stroyed during  the  revolution  of  1880.  His 
death  is  said  to  have  been  caused  by  grief  at 
the  injury  done  to  his  estate  at  Passy  by  the 
construction  of  a  railway. 

EBiSMCS,  DcMerIn,  a  Dutch  theological  and 
classical  scholar  and  writer,  bom  in  Better* 
dam,  Oct.  28,  U67,  died  in  Basel,  July  13, 
1G36.  He  was  the  natural  son  of  Gerard  Praet 
and  Margaret,  the  daughter  of  a  physician  of 
Sevenhergen.  He  himself  received  the  name 
of  Gerard,  but  afterward  assumed  its  Latin 
synonyme  Desiderius,  the  Greek  translation  of 
which  {''Epia/uos)  furnished  his  surname.  He 
was  sent  first  to  the  school  of  Gouda,  and 
afterward  to  the  cathedral  at  Utrecht  to  be- 
come one  of  the  choir  boys.  At  the  age  of 
nine  he  was  transferred  to  the  monastic  school 
at  Deventer,  where  he  studied  the  classics.  In 
14S0  both  his  parents  died,  and  his  tutors  sent 
him  to  the  school  of  Romboldus  at  Bois-le-Buc, 
tliat  be  might  fit  himself  for  the  priesthood. 
For  some  years  he  resisted  their  wishes,  and 
neglected  the  studies  which  they  arranged  for 
him ;  but  in  1486  be  was  persuaded  by  a  friend 
who  had  just  come  back  from  Italy  to  embrace 
a  life  so  free  from  excitement  and  so  favorable 
to  study,  and  entered  the  convent  of  Stein 
near  Gouda.  The  discipline  was  not  strict. 
ErasmoB  was  allowed  to  study  other  than 
tlieolo^cal  treatises,  and  his  reputation  as  a 
clasflicol  Bobolar  was  soon  widely  spread.  In 
1492  he  was  selected  as  a  companion  by  the 
bishop  of  Cambrai,  and  was  ordained  to  the 
priestliood.  Erasmus  remained  with  his  patron 
at  Cambrai  five  years,  when  he  went  to  stady 
at  the  college  of  Montaigu  in  Paris,  where  he 
supported  liiniself  by  taking  pupils.  His  stud- 
ies were  interrupted  by  serious  sicbnees,  which 
left  in  him  the  seeds  of  a  malady  from  which 
he  sufiered  all  the  rest  of  his  life.  Among  his 
numerous  pupils  was  a  young  En^sh  noble- 
man, William  Blount,  Lord  Montjoy,  by  whom 
be  was  promised  a  pension  of  100  crowns  if  he 
would  take  up  his  readenoe  in  England,  His 
two  years'  stay  in  that  country  was  made 
pleasant  by  the  attentions  of  the  nobility  end 
the  friendship  of  the  roost  eminent  English 
scholars.  He  was  presented  at  court,  studied  at 
Cambridge  and  Oxford,  became  the  associate  of 
More  and  Cotet,  and  acquired  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  Greek.  Fur  several  years  after  his 
return  fVom  England  be  led  an  unsettled  life, 
teaching  in  various  cities  of  France  and  Hol- 
land, translating  the  ancient  clashes,  investiga- 
ting the  text  of  the  Scriptures,  and  increasing 
his  acquaintance  with  the  scholars  of  Europe. 
In  1505  he  again  visited  England,  and  received 
from  Cambridge  the  degree  of  bachelor  in' 
theology.  The  presents  received  in  England 
made  it  possible  for  him  to  visit  Italy,  where 
his  stay  lasted  nearly  three  years.  At  Turin 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  theology  was  conferred 
npon  him.  In  Venice  he  resided  with  the 
famous  printer  Aldus  Manntius  while  his  o(4- 
lection  of  "Adages"  was  in  press.    In  Rome 
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he  waa  treated  with  great  regard  by  Pope  Jn- 
lins  II.,  who  gave  him  a  diBpensatiun  trota  his 
monastic  vowa.  Shortly  after  tbe  acoesaioa  of 
Heary  VIII.  he  retained  to  England.  On  the 
jonrney  thither  he  composed  his  ITitria  ^- 
comiuTn,  "PraiBB  of  Folly,"  fn  many  respeots 
hig  most  remarkable  work.  On  his  arrival  he 
waa  received  by  his  friend  More,  waa  pre- 
aented  with  a  living  by  the  arohbiabop  of  Can- 
Urhary,  which  he  resided  for  a  penirion  of 
£30,  and  accepted  profeasorabips  of  theology 
and  Greek  at  Oambridge.  In  IG14he  returned 
to  the  continent  at  tbe  invitation  of  the  arch- 
duke Oh&rlea,  afterward  Charles  V.,  from 
whom  ho  received  the  appointment  of  oonncil- 
lor,  with  a  small  salary.  This  anecnre  allowed 
him  to  reside  where  he  chose,  and  he  atter- 
ward  employed  his  time  almost  wholly  with 
literary  parsuits,  correspondence,  theological, 
polemical,  and  satirical  writing,  and  with  edi- 
tions and  translations  of  many  of  tbe  less 
known  Greek  and  Roman  classics.  WithRench- 
lin,  his  only  rival  aa  a  linguiat,  he  carried  OD 
a  spirited  controversy  eoncemmg  Greek  pro- 
nunciation; and  tbe  theory  which  he  main- 
tained  has  until  the  present  centnry  been 
generally  received  in  the  schools  of  Europe. 
With  Luther  his  dispute  was  still  sharper. 
The  monk  of  Wittenberg  was  at  first  a  warm 
friend  and  admirer  of  the  great  scholar;  bnt 
finding  that  Eraamus  was  not  ready  to  adopt 
the  extreme  tenets  of  the  reformers,  he  at 
first  expostulated  with,  then  ridionled,  and  then 
denouDced  hie  former  friend  aa  a  time-server,  a 
coward,  and  a  foe  to  tme  religion.  Erasmus 
was  equally  unfriendly  to  the  monantio  habits 
and  to  the  anbtle^es  of  the  scholastic  divinity, 
and  exercised  kjs  wit  on  both  of  these;  but  he 
had  no  love  for  theolc^oal  quarrels,  and  no 
wish  to  draw  npqn  himself  nnpopularity  or 
persecution.  He  welcomed  the  reformation  as 
a  movement  of  free  thought,  bnt  deprecated  Its 
excesses.  He  disliked  all  dogmatism,  aa  well 
as  all  extravagance  in  religions  rhetoric,  end 
would  have  the  reformers  confine  themselves 
to  the  open  vices  of  the  monks  and  clergy, 
leaving  aside  the  poasible  errors  In  doctrine. 
His  middle  course  m  regard  to  the  reformation 
brought  upon  htm  the  censure  of  zealots  in  both 
parties.  In  1521  he  had  taken  np  bis  residence 
in  Basel,  where  he  was  presently  called  on  to 
mediate  between  the  Oath  oho  magistrates  and 
the  rising  Protestant  party.  His  moderate 
oounsels  satisfied  neither  aide.  The  insurrec- 
tion of  Febmary,  15SS,  completed  the  over- 
throw of  the  authorities;  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  was  deSnit«ly  prohibited  in  the  city, 
and  all  who  bad  opposed  the  new  doatrine  were 
compelled  to  depart.  Thongh  Erasmus  had 
already  been  condemned  aa  a  heretic  by  tbe 
college  of  the  Sorbonne,  he  could  not  endure 
the  society  of  the  men  in  power,  and  went  to 
Freiburg,  where  he  remained  from  1B29  to 
1536.  In  vain  did  the  Catholio  party  try  to 
win  him  hack  to  Ml  communion,  and  in  vun 
did  the  reformers  attack  him  by  Jest  and  ear- 
VOL.  vi.^45 
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cssm.  He  answered  the  libels  of  Gddenhaner 
by  pungent  Kgoindera,  he  evaded  the  summons 
to  the  diet  at  Angsburg,  and  his  "Retraota- 
tiona"  though  promised,  were  never  published. 
He  dedined  more  than  one  tempting  offer,  and, 
while  he  was  not  unwilling  to  accept  additions 
to  his  scanty  income,  did  not  care  to  obscure 
his  literary  fame  by  the  more  imposing  dignity 
of  a  place  in  the  sacred  collie.  In  1686  he 
returned  to  Baael,  where  an  attack  of  gout 
compelled  him  to  remain,  and  where  he  died 
in  tbe  arms  of  hia  Mends.  His  last  days  were 
cheered  by  the  friendly  vints  and  messages  of 
diatinguished  men  botii  of  the  Protestant  and 
of  the  Catholic  party.  Hia  death  was  lament- 
ed aa  a  public  calamity ;  a  long  procession  of 
magistrates  and  Btodenta  followed  bisfiineral; 
and  the  bequest  of  his  whole  property  to  tbe 
aged,  the  poor,  and  the  orphan  seemed  to 
jnstify  the  monnment  which  waa  erected  to 
him  in  the  cathedral  at  Basel,  and  whioh  still 
remains  the  ehief  object  of  interest  in  that 
edifice. — Erasmua  was  small  in  stature,  with 
hght  hair  and  light  bine  eyea  His  portrait  by 
Holbein  represents  his  look  as  rackly  and  hia 
face  aa  thin  and  wrinkled.  He  was  fond  of 
luxurious  Uving,  bnt.  nnable  from  phyncal 
weakness  to  gratify  hia  appetites.  His  timidity 
was  excessive.  He  dreaded  to  stay  in  the 
neighborhood  of  any  contagious  disease,  and, 
in  spite  of  his  rationalistic  tendencies,  was  fre- 
quently hannted  by  superstitious  fears.  He 
had  a  fine  native  humor,  a  keen  et^oyment  of 
witty  discourse,  and  an  accurate  eye  for  every 
form  of  beauty.  His  taste  waa  as  refined  aa  bis 
knowledge  was  prodigious.  He  was  versed  io 
all  the  studies  oi  his  age ;  in  most  of  them  be 
eiceUod.  His  reading  was  vorions,  bnt  not 
desultory.  His  treatises  were  finisbed  produc- 
tions, and  their  style  is  always  olear,  flowing, 
and  eloqnent.  Erasmus  aided  the  reformation 
rather  as  a  scholar  and  critic  than  aa  a  thinker 
or  reasoner.  He  exposed  the  abiraee  of  the 
convents  and  the  inconsistenoiee  of  tbe  scho- 
lastic theology,  bnt  he  prodnoed  no  new  creed 
and  argned  in  &vaT  of  no  heretical  doctrine. 
His  defence  of  the  right  of  reason  agunst  au- 
thority was  weak  and  evasive.  But  he  revived 
the  study  of  the  Scriptures  in  their  original 
tongue,  afBrmed  the  superior  value  of  early 
Christian  testimonies,  and  gave  on  impnlae  to 
Biblical  and  patristic  investigations.  He  was 
tbe  moat  girt«d  and  industrious  pioneer  ot 
modem  seholarehtp. — Erasmus  published  in 
1610  the  first  priiij«d  edition  of  the  Greek 
Testament  from  manuscripts,  which  has  been 
regarded  aa  his  greatest  work.  His  complete 
works,  with  a  biography,  were  published  after 
his  death  by  Beatus  Rhenanns  (9  vols,  fol., 
Basel,  1540-'41).  Another  more  complete 
edition  waa  published  at  Leyden  byLe  Clero 
(10  vola.  fol.,  1708~'6).  Of  the  Colloguia,  bis 
most  famous  work,  a  great  number  of  editions 
have  been  published ;  tiie  beat  istbat  of  Amster- 
dam {1660).  Th%MoriaBn 
through  a  great  number  a 
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tranilated    into  Gierman    and    iDartrated  b; 

Holbein ;  the  latest  edition  is  that  of  Havre 
(193S).  HIb  other  moat  important  works  are 
the  Copia  Verbitrum;  the  Adagiorwa  Collae- 
tanea;  the  treatise  De  Libero  Arbitric,  which 
was  answered  bj  Lnthor;  the  Paraeimu,  an 
exhortation  to  the  studj  of  Christian  philos- 


n  explanation  of  the  Apostles'  creed ;  Eeelt- 
ticuUf,  rive  de  Sattone  C(meiTumdi,  in  4  hooks ; 
and  the  immense  collection  of  "Epistles," 
which  show  the  character  of  the  man.  Of  his 
porelj  closaioal  warks,  there  are  editions  of 
Seneca,  Baetonins,  Anrel ins  Victor,  Ammianas 
MarcoIIinns,  Entropius,  Qnintns  Cartins,  Cioero 
Ite  OMciii,  the  "Tnscnlan  Questions,"  Plinj 
the  Elder,  Livy,  and  Terence,  who  waa  hia 
fiivonte  among  the  Latins,  aa  Plutarch  and 
Luoian  were  among  the  Greeks.  He  also  pnb- 
lished  translations  from  Xenophon,  Isocrates, 
EniipideB,  and  Libanius,  and  issued  editions  of 
Ptolemy,  Demosthenes,  and  Aristotle.  Among 
hisworks  are  also  manf  controversial  apologies, 
Scriptural  expositions,  and  litnrgical  treatises. 
The  life  of  Eraamns  has  been  written  bf  Beatus 
RhenanuB,  Melchior  Adam,  llerula,  Scriverina, 
and  Gaje,  in  Latin ;  by  HenkeandMQller  in  Ger- 
man; by  I.6veeqne  de  Burigny,  Bayle,  Bullart, 
and  Kisard,  in  French;  and  by  Jortin,  Knight, 
Charles  Bntler,  and  R.  B.  Drummond  (2  vols., 
London,  1878),  in  English.  See  also  Mrarme, 
pridieeueur  et  itiitiaUvr  d«  VKprit  mod&me, 
by  Dnrand  de  Lanr  (3  vols.,  Paris,  1872). 

EBlSnS,  TtswM,  a  Swiss  physician  and  tho- 
olo^cal  polemic,  who  exchanged  his  original 
name  of  Lieber  for  its  Greek  equivalent,  bom 
in  Baden,  Sept  7, 1624,  died  in  Basel,  Deo.  81, 
1688.  He  studied  theology  and  literature  in 
Basel  and  medicine  in  Bologna,  practised  his 
profession  with  snccesa,  and  after  being  for 
many  years  professor  of  physio  at  Heidelberg, 
obtained  in  ICSO  th6  chair  of  ethics  at  Basel. 
A  skilfnl  practiUoner,  relying  on  indnction  IVom 
experience  rather  than  on  dogmas  and  theories, 
he  was  a  formidable  opponent  of  the  fancies 
of  Paracelsus  and  his  disciples.  His  principal 
theological  controversies  were  in  the  confer- 
ences of  Lntheron  and  reformed  divines  at 
Heidelberg  and  Maalbrona  on  the  Lord's  sup- 
per, in  which  he  maintained  that  the  reference 
to  the  body  and  blood  is  figurative.  He  also 
had  a  controversy  with  Dathenns  and  Beta 
concerning  the  doctrine  of  excommnni cation. 
He  held  tnat  ecclesiastical  censures  shoold  ex- 
tend only  to  divergencee  in  theological  opinion, 
and  not  at  all  to  vices  aod  immorality,  which 
were  civil  offencea,  and  properly  pnnishable 
only  by  temporal  magistrates.  In  some  of  his 
writings  he  seems  to  favor  the  principle  that 
all  ecclesiastical  authority  is  subordinate  to  the 
civil  power,  which  is  the  doctrine  commonly 
recognized  as  Erastianiam.  Hia  treatise  Be 
Catia  Domini  (1GG6)  was  translated  by  Sbute 
(London,  1578);  his  theses  on  excommnnica- 
tioD,  written  in  1G66,  were  first  poblisbed  in 


1689  by  Cartdvelro,  who  married  bis  widow. 
An  English  translation  of  bis  theses  was  pub- 
lished in  1669,  and  waa  reSdlted  by  the  Rev. 
Robert  Lee  (London,  1846). 

iXilB,  a  N.  E.  central  connty  of  Texas, 
watered  by  afflnenta  of  the  Braroa  river;  area, 
1,000  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870, 1,801,  of  whom  89 
were  colored.  The  surface  is  generally  nn- 
dnlating,  with  some  eminences  on  the  S.  and 
N.  E.  borders.  The  soil  in  the  valleys  is  excel- 
lent; the  uplands  are  less  fertile^  but  afford 
good  pasturage.  Timber  of  various  kinds  cov- 
ers abont  one  third  of  the  surface.  The  <^ief 
prodactions  in  1870  were  0,9S1  bnahels  of 
wheat,  78,109  of  Indian  com,  6,638  of  oats, 
and  167  bales  of'COtlon.  There  were  1,708 
horses,  57,609  cattle,  2,812  sheep,  and  7,985 
swine.     Oapitsl,  Stephens ville. 

EUTO  (Gr.  'Sparii,  the  lovely),  one  of  the 
nine  mnses,  danghters  of  Jupiter  and  Mnemo- 
syne. In  the  theogony  of  Henod  she  holds  tlie 
sixth  place  among  them.  She  was  the  protec- 
tress of  nuptial  c«reDionies,  and  the  mnse  of 
erotic  poetry.  She  disputed  with  Uercury  the 
honor  of  having  invented  the  lyre. 

EUT08THEKE8,  a  Greek  astronomer,  geom- 
eter, geographer,  p4et,  and  philosopher,  born 
in  Oyrene  abont  STS  B,  0.,  died  about  196.  He 
was  variously  named  by  bis  contemporaries 
the  "  oosmographer,"  the  "  measurer  of  the 
universe."  the  "  second  Plato,"  and  the  "  pen- 
tathlet«  ''  or  victor  in  five  contests.  He  had 
for  masters  Ariston  the  philosopher,  Lysanias 
the  grammarian,  and  Gallimachus  the  poet,  and 
he  completed  his  education  in  Athens.  Ptol- 
emy lU.  invited  him  to  Alexandria  and  intmst- 
ed  to  hia  care  the  renowned  library  of  that 
city.  He  is  sud  to  have  died  of  voluntary 
starvation,  to  which  he  was  led  by  regret  for 
the  loea  of  his  sight.  His  most  important 
work,  the  rtoypa^nxi,  treated  of  the  nature  and 
form  of  the  earth,  which  he  supposed  to  be  a 
motionless  globe,  of  ite  magnitude,  and  of  its 
countries,  towns,  lakes,  rivera,  and  monntains. 
He  waa  the  founder  of  geodesy,  and  waa  the 
first  to  compute  the  maguitnde  of  the  earth  by 
the  astronomical  method  still  in  use.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  suggested  the  construction 
of  the  large  armilla,  or  fixed  circular  instru- 
ments, which  were  long  in  use  in  Alexandria. 
He  devised  a  method  for  diacovering  the  prime 
numbers,  and  resolved  the  problem  of  the  du- 
plication of  the  cube.  Among  his  works  was 
one  of  universal  chronology,  uie  fragments  of 
which  form  the  basis  of  the  system  adopted 
by  Buosen  in  his  work  on  Egypt.  He  also 
wrote  verses  on  numerous  scientific  subjects, 
a  commentary  on  tlie  astronomical  poem  of 
Aratus,  and  treatises  on  comedy  and  on  the 
Homeric  poems.  A  number  of  other  works 
are  attributed  to  him  upon  doubtful  grounds. 
Only  a  few  brief  fragments  of  hia  writinga 
remain ;  hut  Strabo  and  other  later  writers 
made  great  use  of  hia  geographical  works. 

EUIIM,  a  metal  supposed  by  Moaander  to 
exist,  together  with  terbium  and  yttrium,  in 
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the  minera]  gadolinite  of  Ytterbj  in  SwedeD. 
Ho&ander  in  IBIS,  while  examining  tba  crude 
fttria  obtained  from  gadolinite  according  to 
the  method  of  Berzelios,  oame  to  the  conolnsiOD 
that  there  was  a  miitnro  of  three  earths  of 
different  basic  power;  tlioM  he  named,  in  the 
order  of  their  bases,  erbia,  terbia,  and  jttria. 
Snbsemient  iDTestigationa  of  different  chemists 
have  Uirown  oonnderable  doubt  od  the  eiist- 
ence  of  terbinm.  Bahr  and  Bansen  separate 
erbis  and  jttria  bj  precipitating  with  oxalic 
acid,  treating  witb  potaseiam  snlpbate,  coa- 
varting  into  nitratAB,  dissolving,  and  repeatedly 
crjBt^zJDg ;  nitrata  of  erbium  is  ultimately 
obtained,  containing  no  appreciable  quantity 
of  yttriam.  Erbium  oxide,  prepared  by  igni- 
tion of  the  nitrate  or  oxalate,  is  a  faint  rose- 
red  powder,  and  glows  with  an  intense  green 
light  at  high  temporaturee,  which  in  the  apeo- 
troscope  exhibits  a  continuous  Bpeotrani  inter- 
sect«d  by  a  number  of  bright  bands.  Solutions 
of  erbium  salta  ^ve  an  absorptioa  spectrum 
exhibiting  dark  bands.  The  Baits  of  erbium 
have  a  rose-red  color,  and  closely  resemble  in 
taste  and  reactioos  the  compaunde  of  yttrium. 
The  atomic  weight  of  erbium  is  112-e.  The 
metal  has  never  been  isolated. 

EEGILLl  I  ZCltieA,ilMM4e,  a  Spanish  poet, 
bom  in  Madrid,  Aug,  7, 1G88,  died  about  1594. 
He  was  a  scion  of  an  ancient  Biscayan  family, 
and  after  the  death  of  bis  father,  Fortonio 
Garcia,  who  was  a  member  of  the  council  of 
Charles  Y.,  he  resided  at  the  imperial  court, 
where  he  was  educated  as  one  of  the  pages 
of  the  prince  of  Asturias,  afterward  PhUip 
II,  He  accompanied  him  on  hia  travels  abroad, 
and  wont  with  him  to  England  in  IGM,  when 
Philip  married  Queen  Mary.  About  this  time 
the  Arauoanians  in  Chili,  whose  territory  bad 
been  invaded  by  .the  Spaniards  in  1G37,  rose 
against  them,  and  many  Spanish  knights  then 
at  tiie  English  oonrt  volunteered  to  serve  in 
the  war.  Ercilla  joined  this  expedition,  dis- 
tinguished himself,  and  in  an  interval  of  the 
war  was  involved  in  a  duel  during  a  tour- 
nament which  was  held  in  Imperial,  a  city 
of  Arancania,  in  honor  of  the  accession  of 
Philip  II.  to  the  throne.  The  combatants 
were  both  sentenced  to  death,  and  it  was 
not  without  difficulty  that  Eroilla's  sentence 
was  commuted  to  .imprisooment.  In  1562  he 
returned  to  Spain,  in  1670  married  Uaria  de 
Bazan,  and  was  employed  on  different  mia- 
aions  by  Philip  II.  lib  literary  fame  rests 
npon  La  Araueana,  the  most  celebrated  of 
Spanish  epics.  It  is  in  87  cantos,  and  cele- 
brates the  war  with  the  Araucaniana,  in  which 
the  poet  himBctf  vas  ^gaged.  Erollla  wrote 
the  first  and  best  part  of  this  poem  on  the 
battle  field,  bnt  left  it  unfinished.  The  first 
19  cantoB  were  publiahed  in  Madrid  in  1S69, 
the  second  ^art  of  the  poem  in  1G7S,  and  the 
third  part  m  IGQO.  A  continuation  of  the 
poem  in  33  cantos,  written  by  Osorio.  ap- 
peared in  1507.  The  best  editions  of  the  Arart- 
cana  are  tboee  of  Madrid,  1776  and  182B. 
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aCUUHH-fBinUH,  the  joint  name  of  two 
French  novelists,  who  have  been  collaborators 
for  many  years.  £i(ii.b  EnoEitAKM  was  bom  in 
pfalzburg,  then  in  the  department  of  Meurthe, 
Lorraine,  May  20, 1822 ;  ALazASDaa  Ch£.tb[an, 
in  Soldatenthal,  a  forest  hamlet  near  Abresch- 
viller,  in  the  same  department,  Bee.  18,  1826. 
The  father  of  the  former  was  a  bookseller, 
that  of  the  latter  a  glass  founder,  the  de- 
scendant of  one  of  the  Italian  families  brought 
into  France  by  Colbert  to  introduce  the  glass 
manufacture.  Erokmann  waa  placed  as  a 
boarder  in  the  communal  college  of  Pfalz- 
burg, whence  he  went  in  1842  to  Paris  to 
study  Jaw.  Obatrian,  destined  by  hia  parents 
for  the  business  of  his-  ancestors,  was  sent  in 
1644  into  Beigium,  where  he  soon  obtained  a 
good  position  in  the  glass  works ;  but,  unable 
to  overcome  his  taste  for  letters,  be  returned 
to  Pfalzburg  against  the  wishes  of  bis  family, 
and  took  the  position  of  an  nsher  in  the  com- 
muaal  college,  where  he  also  had  studied  fbr 
a  short  time.  In  1847  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Erckmann,  who  bad  been  obliged  to 
return  to  Pfalabnrg  by  illnesa.  From  ibis 
time  their  history  is  common.  Erckmann  had 
published  previously,  an  Emti  lur  U  remplate- 
ment  militairt  (Svo,  Paris,  1844),  but  Obatrian 
had  not  yet  appeared  as  a  writer.  In  1848, 
after  the  revolution  of  February,  they  went  to 
Paris,  Erckmann  to  continue  hia  t^al  studies, 
Ohatrian  to  take  a  ntuation  in  the  ofiice  of  the 
Eastern  railway.  In  the  same  year  they  made 
their  first  Joint  literary  venture,  tbrnishing  to 
the  Dimocrain  du  Rhin  a  number  of  short 
atones,  Levteriftee  d' Abraham,  Ztf  bourgmettre 
en  bmittilU,  &c.,  moat  of  which  have  since 
been  collected  and  published  in  book  form. 
They  wrote  also  for  the  Ambigu  Comiqne  a 
drama  entitled  Le  ehaueur  da  ruinm,  which 
waa  accepted  on  condition  of  certain  ohangea, 
which  they  reftised  to  make.  Another  play, 
L'AUaeeenlBli,  was  brought  out  at  the  Stras- 
bnrg  theatre,  but  was  suppressed  by  the  prefect 
on  its  second  representation.  During  the  fol- 
lowing years  they  contributed  numerous  nove- 
lettes and  aerial  stories  to  different  publica- 
tions, exhibiting  in  their  work  such  a  unity  of 
conception  and  of  style  that  the  public  remained 
ignorant  of  its  double  ori^n ;  bnt  they  fuled  to 
make  any  remarkable  impression  and  almost 
despaired  of  success.  Ert^mann  continued  his 
atudies  in  a  desultory  way,  giving  most  of  his 
attention  to  literature,  and  did  not  pass  his  last 
legal  examination  till  1859,  Cliatrian  mean- 
while remaining  in  tlie  railway  office.  In  38C9 
the  publication  of  Z'iUtutra  doeteur  Mathitu 
made  a  change  in  their  fortunes,and  their  joint 
names  became  familiar  to  the  world.  Thence- 
forward they  devoted  tbenuelves  to  literature, 
and  many  novels,  pobliahed  at  regular  intervals, 
exhibit  an  assiduous  and  successful  collabora- 
tion almost  unparalleled-  Their  works  strongly 
reflect  themanners  and  customs  of  their  native 
region,  giving'  patient  and  minute  photographs 
of  Lotiiaringian  and  Aiajtifin  peasant  life,  and 
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piotares(]iie  deBoriptiona  of  the  aaeaee  f&miliar 
to  them.  The  pleasures  of  Parisiao  life  have 
never  weaned  them  from  the  love  of  their  ooan- 
tr;,  tmd  Chej  are  Bald  to  have  built  ap  in  the 
heart  of  Paris  a  little  Ffaizbnrg,  where  they 
cherish  the  customa  and  foster  the  traditiona 
of  their  native  home.  They  are  strong  repub- 
licans, and  their  laMr  writings  breathe  a  spirit 
which  has  done  mnch  to  disabose  the  French 
people  of  their  love  for  imperiaUam.  Their 
principal  works,  besidea  thoee  already  men- 
tioned, are:  ConUi  fantaitigua  (ISOQ)  \  Cojt- 
tt»de  iatnontagne  (1S60) ;  JUaitrt  DanielSoeh 
(1881);  Contad<abordtduJihin{ieS2);  LHn- 
vation,  ov  U  fou  Fejo/"  (1862);  Le  joveur  de 
elarinetU,  &o.  (1868) ;  MadatM  ThiTite(1866) ; 
Vami  FriU  (1894) ;  Hi*toir«  d'un  eotuerit  d* 
1813  (1864);  Waterloo  (1866);  ffittoire  *«« 
lumime  du  peuple  (186S);  La  maiion  form- 
Hire  (1866);  La  gverrt  (1866);  Le  bloow 
(1867);  ffUtoire  d'ltn  pi»y<an  (1869);  LtJ-aif 
polonait,  a  play  BuccessfiiUj  brongfat  ont  at  the 
theatre  of  Clnny(18aS);  Le pUbUeite  (IS^S); 
and  La  dmn  ffire*  (1673).  Many  of  these 
stories  have  been  translated  in  England  and 
the  United  States.  Le  plibUeiU  appeared  in 
England  in  1872  nnder  the  title  "The  Story 
of  the  Plebiscite,  related  by  one  of  the  7,600,- 
000  who  voted  'Yes;'"  and  in  this  country 
as  "  A  Miller's  Story  of  the  War  "  (1872). 

EKNUim,  J«hm  EdnH,  a  German  phi- 
loBopher,  bom  at  Molmar,  Livonia,  Jnne  IS, 
1805.  He  Btadied  theology  at  the  nniverrity 
of  Dorpat,  afterward  attended  the  lectnres  of 
Scbleiermacher  and  H^el  at  Berlin  for  two 
years,  and  retnraing  in  1828  to  hia  native  place, 
becanie  pastor  and  flrat  preacher  there.  In 
1882  he  again  went  to  Berih),  and  in  1886 
vas  appointed  professor  of  philosophy  at  Halle. 
He  has  published  nnmerona  works  on  psychol- 
ogy, logic,  and  metaphysics,  dreams,  ttie  luatory 
of  philosophy,  &c.  The  most  important  is 
VerrueA  einer  wimentehqfUieAtn  liartUllung 
det  Gachiehte  der  nauem  Philetophie  (8  vols., 
Leipsic,  1834-'61). 

ERDHIHII,  Ott*  UiKi,  a  German  chemist,  bom 
in  Dresden,  April  II,  1804,  died  in  Leipsic, 
Oct.  0,  186B.  He  -was  professor  at  the  nniver- 
uty  of  Leipaio  from  1880  till  his  death.  He 
vas  particmariy  famous  as  the  fonnder  of  £rd- 
mann'a  Journal  Jut  praktUehe  Cfhemie  (1884), 
to  which  be  contributed  numerous  valuable  ar- 
ticles. The  laboratory  eatablished  by  him  in 
Leipsic  waa  In  ita  day  one  of  the  beat  in  Ger- 
many, and  be  was  one  of  the  most  Buccessfol 
and  popular  teachers  inEnrope.  He  published 
several  books,  inctnding  Lehrbueh  der  Ghemie 
and  OrvndriM  der  Waarenkunde,  which  passed 
through  many  editions.  He  devoted  mnch 
time  to  the  chemical  analysis  of  indigo  and 
other  dyeatuif^  and  his  writings  embodying 
the  results  of  bis  investigations  are  not  only 
nsefol  to  men  of  science,  bat  also  to  Tnerchanta. 

OEBCSjOue  of  the  oldest  goda  of  the  Greeks 
and  Komans,  son  of  Chaos  and  Night  He  was 
chaoged  into  a  river,  into  which  be  had  been 
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precipitated  for  having  assisted  the  Titans. 
The  term  Erebus  was  frequently  applied  to  a 
porUoa  of  tbe  pagan  inferno,  a  dark  uid 
gloomy  apace  beneatii  the  earth,  through  whictk 
the  Bonis  of  the  jnst  passed  on  their  way  to  en- 
joy the  eternal  and  delightful  life  of  Elysium. 

ERECHTHEOS,  or  fiMAMlv,  a  fabulous  hero 
of  Atlioa,  or  according  to  some  later  writers 
the  name  of  two  persons,  one  Hie  grandson  of 
the  other.  Homer  describes  Erechtbena  as  an 
antoobthon  and  king  of  Athens,  and  the  eon 
of  Gtea  (Earth) ;  he  was  educated  by  Minerva- 
Tbe  one  whom  ApoUodornsmentJons under  tliia 
name  was  the  son  of  Vulcan  and  Atthis.  Mi- 
nerva, who  reared  him  secretly,  gave  him  in  a 
chest  to  Pandrosos  and  her  risters,  who,  open- 
ing it  ftom  curiomty,  saw  in  it  a  serpent, 
were  seized  with  madness,  and  threw  them- 
selves down  the  Acropolis  or  into  tbe  sea. 
Having  expelled  Amphictyon,  be  became  king 
of  Attica,  eatabliBbed  the  featival  of  tbe  Pana- 
theniea,  and  founded  on  the  Aoropolis  the  tem- 
ple which  after  bim  was  called  tbe  Ereohtfaeum. 
By  his  wife  Pasithea  he  was  the  father  of  Pan- 
dion.  He  is  said  to  liave  deicided  the  dispnte 
between  Minerva  and  Neptune  for  tbe  posses- 
sion of  Attica  in  favor  of  tbe  goddess,  and  to 
have  introduced  the  nse  of  chariots  with  four 
horses,  for  which  he  was  set  among  the  stars 
as  Auriga.  The  myths  connected  With  the  life 
of  the  second  Erecbtheua,  the  aon  of  Panditm 
by  Zeaiippe,  are  the  Eleusinian  war,  the  sacri- 
flc«  nf  one  of  his  daagbters,  and  the  suicide  of 
the  three  others  in  conaequenoe  of  a  response 
of  tbe  oracle,  and  bis  being  killed  by  Jnpit«r 
with  a  flash  of  lightning  st  the  request  of  Kep- 
tune.  The  Erecbtbens  of  Diodorus  came  from 
Egypt  to  Athens  with  grtin  in  time  of  famine, 
was  made  king,  and  established  the  Eleosini&n 
festivals.  Another  Erechthens,  the  son  of  Dar- 
danna  and  father  of  Troa  in  Ilium,  la  fabled  as 
tbe  richest  of  mortals,  in  whose  fields  grazed 
8,000  beautjful  mares. 

iXE£LI,  or  ErekU  (ano.  fferaeUa),  a  seaport 
town  of  Asia  !MInor,  in  the  vilayet  of  Kesta- 
muni,  on  tbe  Black  sea,  126  m.  E.  by  N.  of 
Constantinople ;  pop.  about  6,000.  It  has  a 
good  harbor,  and  exports  timber,  silk,  wax, 
linen,  and  coal,  in  eschange  for  colonial  pro- 
duce, tobacco,  and  iron.  Ship  building  is  car- 
ried on  to  some  extent.  A  few  traces  are  found 
here  of  (he  ancient  Heracles,  which  was  one 
of  the  principal  toivns  of  Bithynia.  Near  by 
is  a  ooal  field  extending  for  about  80  m.  E. 
and  W.  along  the  shore  of  the  Black  sea, 
and  6  or  6  m.  inland.  The  coal  roines  are 
worked  under  the  direction  of  English  en- 
gineers, yielding  large  snpplies  for  steamers 
and  gas  works  at  Constantinople. — There  ar« 
two  other  towns  of  tbe  same  name :  one  in  the 
vilayet  and  90  m.  E.  8.  E.  of  the  eitjof  Konieh, 
in  Asiatic,  and  the  other  in  tbe  vilayet  of  Edir- 
neh  (Adrianople),  BB  m.  W.  of  Constantinople, 
in  European  Turkey.  The  latter  has  a  harbor 
on  the  sea  of  Marmora,  and  is  the  see  of  a 
Greek  biabop. 
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EREUGltSIS  (Gt.  kp^itiK,  gentle,  &nd  maiait,  ' 
conibnstion),  a  term  applied  b;  Uebig  to  the 
gradual  ozidatioD  or  alow  combuetionof  organio 
componnds,  vegetable  and  aoimal,  which  takes 
place  in  the  presence  of  atmoepherio  oxjgen 
and  water.  It  ia  allied  to  fermentation  and 
putre&ction,  and  is  oonvertible  into  tbe  Utter 
07  limiting  the  access  of  air.  Bremacausis  is 
aocompamed  b;  the  erolntion  of  heat,  which 
is  generally  only  slight!;  manifested  in  conae- 
qnence  of  the  slowness  of  chemical  action. 
When,  however,  large  masses  are  undergoing 
decay,  snfBcient  heat  ma;  be  developed  to  cre- 
ate active  combustion.  The  temperature  most 
condacivB  to  eremacan«a  is  sboat  60°  F.,  and 
never  below  B2°.  MoiBtore  is  a  neceaaary  con- 
dition, perfect  dryness  always  completely  ar- 
restLDg  the  process.  Light  ia  often  produced  by 
eremacaasis  in  the  form  of  phospboreacenoe, 
a  phenomenon  observed  in  decaying  stumps 
and  trunks  of  trees,  and  in  animal  flesh  under 
favorable  conditiona.  The  ezplanalion  of  this 
is  still  a  matter  of  doubt,  althongh  modem  sci- 
ence offers  a  solution  in  the  fact  that  molecolor 
vibrations  may  be  created  which  are  capable 
of  oommnnicating  undulations  of  light  nnoo- 
companied  by  those  of  heat.  The  ohemistry 
of  eremacansia  was  carefully  studied  by  Liebig 
several  years  ago,  and  alUioogh  some  of  his 
views  have  been  somewhat  modifled,  they  form 
with  the  investigations  of  De  Banssure  the  ba- 
lat  of  most  of  tlie  knowledge  we  have  upon  the 
subject.  The  decay  of  wood  is  the  most  famil- 
iar example  of  the  proceaa,  in  which  the  hy- 
drogen of  the  wood  becomes  more  rapidly 
oxidized  than  its  carbon,  oanung  the  formation 
.of  a  brawn  powder  called  humus  or  ulmine,  a 
substance  which  contains  a  much  greater  pro- 
portion of  oarlxin  than  woody  fibre.  The  ac- 
tion of  oxygen  on  organic  bodies  at  common 
temperatures  and  with  free  access  of  air  is 
somewhat  analogous  to  that  which  obtains  when 
the  temperature  ia  raised  with  limited  aeceas 
of  fur.  It  is  well  known  that  in  the  latter  cose 
the  oxygen  unites  with  other  elements  than 
the  carbon;  also  that  the  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
and  whatever  nitrogen  may  be  con^nod  ill 
tiie  organic  tKidy,  separate  to  a  certain  extent 
flrom  the  carbon  and  form  new  compounds, 
leaving  a  portion,  or  nearly  the  whole  of  it  in 
B  free  state,  as  in  the  manufacture  of  charcoal, 
and  the  production  of  coke  in  the  retorts  of 
gas  worlu.  In  eremacausis,  however,  there  ia 
a  onion  of  carbon  and  oxygen,  forming  car- 
bonic acid,  and  also  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen, 
forming  water;  but  the  latter  process  being 
much  more  rapid,  the  remtuning  portion  of  the 
decomposing  body  becomes  richer  in  carbon, 
uid  gradually  converted  into  hnmoa,  which 
sabstonoe  continues  to  oxidize,  becoming  at 
]ut  completely  converted  into  carbonic  acid 
and  water.  The  nitrogen  of  the  organic  body 
passes  into  ammonia  and  into  nitrous  and  ni- 
tric adds,  and  it  is  supposed  that  there  is  also 
a  portion  of  atmospheric  nitrc^en  absorbed  and 
converted  into  the  eome  substances.    When 
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nitric  acid  ia  formed  it  combines  witli  the  alka- 
Une  and  earthy  constituents  of  the  vegetable 
juices,  forming  nitrates.  According  to  Klthl- 
mum,  ammonia  may  also  be  transformed  into 
nitric  acid  when  the  ncoess  of  air  is  small ;  and 
in  this  way  the  nitre  in  the  caves  of  Zeilan  and 
in  the  grottoes  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  and 
also  in  cellars,  has  been  accounted  for.  Fungi 
are  plentifully  developed  during  slow  decay, 
appropriatmg  considerable  nitrogen,  often  more 
than  is  contained  in  the  decaying  body,  but 
whether  directly  from  the  air  or  througli  the' 
intervention  of  other  chemical  processes,  which 
is  probable,  is  uncertain.  Whatever  combina- 
tion takes  plooe  between  the  carbon  of  the  de- 
caying body  and  the  oxygen  of  the  air  is  also 
probably  not  direct,  the  gas  being  flrat  ob- 
eorbed  by  moisture,  and  then  delivered  to  the 
elective  affinity  of  the  constituents  of  the 
woody  fibre.  Fremncansis  is  retarded  or  com- 
pletely arrested  by  all  those  substances  which 
prevent  fermentation  or  putrefaction,  such  as 
creosote,  carbolic  acid,  the  mineral  acids,  and 
salts  of  mercury,  copper,  and  other  metals. 
Pasteur,  who  contends  that  fermeutation  and 
putrefaction  are  prooeeses  carried  on  by  living 
organisms,  adduces  a  number  of  experiments 
which  he  regards  as  proving  that  eremooansis 
also  never  takes  place  except  by  the  influence 
of  certwn  lower  organisms. 

EREFUl,  an  ancient  city  of  the  island  of  En- 
bcBO,  sitnated  a  few  milea  8,  E.  of  Chalcis,  whose 
rival  it  was  in  commerce.  It  was  founded  prior 
to  the  Trojan  war,  and  became  rich,  powerful, 
and  one  of  the  chief  maritime  states  of  Greece. 
Itwas  early  engaged  in  disputes  with  the  Chal- 
cians,  and  for  having  given  assistance  bo  the 
Ionic  cities  of  Asia  in  their  revolt  from  Ferwa 
it  was  razed  to  the  ground  by  the  Persians  in 
490  B.  0.  It  was  soon  rebuilt  S.  of  the  old 
site,  and  took  part  in  the  Peloponneslan  war. 
The  philosopher  Menedemns,  a  disciple  of  Plato, 
here  established  a  celebrated  school  of  philoso- 
phy.    The  ruins  of  the  city  are  still  visible. 

EKFDKT,  a  city  of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of 
Saxony,  capita)  of  an  administrative  district  of 
the  same  name,  midway  between  Gotha  and 
Weimar,  14fi  m.  S.  W.  of  Berlin  ;  pop.  in  1871, 
48,018.  It  was  formerly  a  city  of  considerable 
importance,  having  at  the  end  of  the  16th  cen- 
tnry  nearly  60,000  inhabitants.  It  is  a  fortress 
(^the  second  class,  and  derives  great  strategi- 
cal importance  Itom  its  situation  on  the  military 
high  road  of  central  Europe.  Erfurt  contains 
nine  Lutheran  and  eight  Roman  Catholic 
churches,  a  synagogue,  a  deaf  and  dumb  asy- 
lum, and  several  schools.  The  catliedral,  a 
fine  Gothic  structnro,  wliich  had  suffered  mnch 
from  war,  has  been  well  restored  within  the 
present  century.  It  contains  one  of  the  most 
massive  bells  of  Germany,  weighm^  2TG  cwt. 
and  dated  1447,  called  Uaria  Glonosa,  and  in 
popular  parlance  Grosse  Susanna,  this  having 
been  the  name  of  the  bell  melted  during  the 
fire  in  1S51.  The  finest  modem  churches  are 
the  BorftUserkirche  and  the  Angustincrkirche. 
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The  most  !at«reatlDK  reli^oas  bnilding  of 
Erfurt  is  the  Au^stinian  convent,  in  which 
Lather  lived  for  several  jeera.  It  is  now 
called  the  MftrtinnstifC,  and  is  used  ss  an  asylum 
for  orphoDB  and  for  other  charitahle  purpoBes. 
Tlie  univerBity,  opened  in  1392,  once  the  fourth 


CUbednl  at  ErfUrt. 


I  Gennanj,  was  Bnppressed  in  1616. 
royal  academj  of  p( 

■    ■  "a  lit 


ofpopnlor  sciences  ia  remarkable 
for  its  extensive  library. — Erfurt  was  ceded  to 
Pmsaia  bythe  peaceof  Lnn^ville  in  1801;  was 
taken  b;  the  French  in  1806 ;  was  annexed  to 
Westphalia  in  ISOT;  and  was  transferred  by 
MapoleoD  to  the  duke  of  Saie-Weimar  in  I80B. 
The  congress  of  Erfart  (Sept.  27  to  Oct.  14, 
1808)  was  attended  by  Napoleon,  Aleisoder 
of  Russia,  and  the  kings  of  Bavaria,  Saxony, 
WdrtemberfT,  and  Westphalia.  In  1813  the 
town  was  taken  by  the  Prnssians,  after  a  de- 
Btnictive  bombardment.  From  Nov.  24, 1848, 
to  Aag.  4, 1849,  it  was  placed  in  a  state  of  siege ; 
and  in  March  and  April,  1850,  the  D'niotiiparla- 
ment  of  North  Germany,  convened  by  Frederick 
William  IV.,  was  held  there  in  the  cbnrch  of 
St.  A u Justine. 

EBfiOT  (Fr.  a  spor,  as  of  a  cock),  a  protu- 
berance which  grows  out  in  a  curved  form  re- 
BembliDg  a  cock's  spur  from  among  the  grains 
of  the  plants  of  the  graminae^m,  or  grass  tribe, 
aa  wheat,  barley,  and  especially  rye.  As  it 
is  most  commonly  met  with  in  the  last,  the 
substance  has  been  known  by  the  name  of 
spurred  rye  {tecaU  eomvttnn).  Some  have 
thought  it  to  be  the  seed  altered  by  a  diseaaed 


growth,  caused  by  the  attack  of  an  insect,  or 
by  unfavorable  circumstances  of  moistnre,  heat, 
&c.  Da  Candolle  thought  it  a  ftangus  occupy- 
ing the  place  of  the  seed,  and  called  it  tdtro- 
tiam  clanut.  But  the  evidences  are  now  gen- 
erally regarded  as  conclusive  of  its  being  the 
grain  itself,  diseased  and  <leformed  by  the  in- 
fluence of  a  parasitic  fungus,  attached  to  it 
from  its  earliest  development.  This  fungus, 
distingui  all  able  by  the  microscope,  has  been 
detect^  in  other  parts  of  the  plant;  and  the 
white  dust  or  tporidia  on  the  surface  of  the 
ergot  will  engender  the  disease  in  other  plants 
if  scattered  in  the  soil  at  their  roots  or  applied 
to  the  grains. — Ergot  as  collected  for  meaicinal 
purposes  is  in  solid  grains  from  ^to  1}  in.  long, 
of  cellular  structure,  the  cells  containing  oi^ 
particles.  Its  aqueous  infusion  is  claret-col- 
ored, has  an  acid  reaction,  and  possesses  the 
peculiar  properties  of  the  substance.  Ergot 
contains  a  volatile  alkaloid,  secalia,  supposed 
to  be  identical  with  propylaroia  obtained  from 
herring  pickle.  The  Sied  oil,  which  at  one 
time  was  Bupnosed  to  partially  represent  the 
active  principles  of  ergot,  probably  owed  its 
propei'ties  to  an  incomplete  separation  from 
the  other  constituents.  The  so-called  ergotine 
is  not  a  definite  chemical  principle,  bat  an  ex- 
tract. Ergot  is  used  in  medicine  to  promoto 
the  contractions  of  the  uterus  either  during 
and  atler  labor,  or  when  independently  of  preg- 
nancy it  is  desired  to  expel  any  morbid  con- 
tents. The  fVeqnent  or  routine  use  of  ergot  to 
hasten  labor  or  to  expel  the  placenta  is  much 
to  be  deprecated  as  productive  of  danger,  in  the 
latter  case  to  the  mother,  in  the  former  to 


1.  Ew  or  Ejs  with  ErBOt  (Bpnmd  ^ 


both  mother  and  child.  Although  promoting 
uterine  action,  ergot  cannot  be  relied  upon  for 
this  purpose  at  all  times.  Its  action  has  been 
shown  to  extend  to  other  organs  possessing 
smooth  mnseular  fibres  similar  to  those  of  tlie 
uterus,  and  it  has  accordingly  been  used  to 
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{roduce  contraction  of  the  blood  vessels,  as  in 
amoptjaJB,  hnmateiaesis,  sueariBm,  varii,  and 
congestion  of  the  spinal  oord  snd  brain.  It  is 
probablj'  by  this  sction  upon  the  blood  vessels 
that  the  epidemics  of  ergotism,  from  the  ase 
of  diseased  gruns  as  food,  haiVe  occorred  la  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Europe.  Ergotism  assmnes  two 
forms,  spasmodic  and  googreiLouB,  and  proba- 
bly  reqaires  for  its  prodnotlon  not  onlj  the 
poisonoas  action  of  ergot,  bat  tbe  additional 
aepreasing  influenaes  of  cold,  moisture,  and  in- 
Bofflcient  food ;  a  combination  which  is  likely 
to  take  place  in  seaaona  favorable  to  tbe  growth 
of  the  fongns.— Ergot  may  be  administered  in 
snbatanoe,  infusion,  decoction,  flnid  extract,  or 
Unctnre.  The  dose  for  a  woman  in  labor  is 
about  20  ^ina  of  tbe  aubatance  repeated 
every  30  minutes  till  its  physiological  action  is 
obtained ;  for  other  pnrposes,  the  dose  ia  from 
8  to  10  groins,  according  to  tbe  resnlt  sought 
for.  It  is  apt  to  deteriorate  by  keeping,  and 
therefore  abonld  be  freshly  prepared  when 
used.  A  drop  of  the  flaid  extract  is  intended 
to  represent  a  grain  of  the  aabstauoe.  The 
tincture  is  a  little  weaker. 

EKIC  IX.  (according  to  some  historians, 
VIII.),  king  of  Sweden,  called  after  his  death 
St.  Eric,  the  son  of  "a  good  and  wealtbr 
yeoman"  (in  the  words  of  an  old  Swedidi 
chronicle)  named  Jedward,  died  Hay  16,  llflO. 
Hia  mother  was  Oeoilio,  sister  of  a  fonner 
king.  His  wifb  was  Christina,  also  of  royal 
blood.  He  waa  elected  to  the  throne  of  tbe 
Upper  Swedes,  or  as  it  was  called  the  "  royal 
chair  of  Upsal,"  in  IIGO.  With  a  view  to  the 
spread  of  Christianity  he  undertook  in  11B7  a 
crasade  agunst  the  heathen  of  Finland,  and 
by  trausplantuig  Swedish  colonists  thither  laid 
the  fonndation  of  the  conqnest  of  that  country. 
On  his  return  to  TTpsal  he  was  attacked  by  a 
Danish  prince,  Magnns  Henrikson,  and  in  the 
battle  that  followed,  at  East  Ares  (modern  Up- 
sal), he  fell  covered  with  wounds.  His  virtues 
and  tbe  ansterity  of  bis  life  prooared  him  the 
reputation  of  a  saint ;  bnt  he  was  never  canon- 
ized. His  mle,  which  at  first  extended  only 
over  Sweden  proper  (or  Upper  Sweden),  after 
the  death  of  King  Swerker  in  1165  also  em- 
braced Gothland  (Lower  Sweden).  The  effigy 
of  St.  Erio  is  preserved  upon  the  arms  of  ue 
city  of  Btookbolm ;  and  hb  remuns  are  in  the 
cathedral  of  UpsoL 

BIC  XIT>,  nng  of  Sweden,  the  son  and  suo- 
oessor  of  Gostavns  Vaaa,  born  Deo.  18,  16S3, 
died  Feb.  26,  1617.  In  yonth  he  was  distin- 
guished fbr  his  handsome  person,  his  intelli- 
gence, and  numerous  accomplishments;  bnt 
iiis  passionate  and  suspicious  disposition  and 
immoderate  indulgence  in  pleasure  early  awa- 
kened the  apprehen^ons  of  his  father.  To- 
ward his  brothers,  John,  Ifagnus,  and  Charles, 
who  bad  been  created  dukes  of  Finland, 
East  Gothland,  and  Sodermanland,  be  was 
always  jealous  and  hostile.  He  succeeded  to 
the  throne  in  1660,  inheriting  the  good  will  of 
his  people,  a  full  treasury,  and  a  prosperous 
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and  happy  kingdom,  and  inaugurated  hia  reign 
by  expending  what  seemed  to  tbe  Swedes  in- 
credible soma  on  tbe  feativols  and  pageants  at- 
tending his  coronation.  Gustavus  shortly  be- 
fore his  death  had  mode  overtares  of  marriage 
to  Elizabeth  of  England  in  behalf  of  his  son, 
who,  besides  keeping  olive  these  negotiations, 
opened  similar  ones  with  Mary  queen  of  Scota, 
the  princess  Ben£e  of  Lorraine,  and  the  princess 
of  Hesse.  Bnt  he  married  EatrinaMansdotter, 
the  daughter  of  o  corporal  of  bis  guards,  whose 
beauty  attracted  bis  notice  as  she  was  selling 
ftnits  in  the  market  place  of  Stockholm.  Ea- 
trino  seems  to  have  been  sincerely  attached  to 
Eric,  and  remained  true  to  him  amid  all  his 
misfortunes.  In  the  b^inning  of  his  reign  he 
displayed  considerable  executive  ability^  and 
mode  several  Judicious  reforms  in  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  government  of  the  kingdom.  He 
was  a  patron  of  science  and  art,  and  vas  tbe 
first  to  introduce  tbe  titles  of  baron  and  connt 
into  Sweden.  During  nearly  hia  whole  r^gn 
he  was  engaged  in  wars  with  Denmark  and 
Poland,  in  the  conrse  of  which  the  Swedes  oo- 
qnired  from  the  latter  conntry  the  Baltic  prov- 
inces of  l.ivonia  and  Bevel,  although  at  great 
cost  of  men  and  money,  whole  provinces  having 
been  depopulated  to  supply  the  army.  Tbe 
animosity  of  the  king  toward  his  brothers  in- 
creased with  years,  and  finally  led  to  violent 
measures.  John,  who  had  married  Catharine, 
daughter  of  Si^smund  I.,  king  of  Poland,  with- 
out Eric's  consent,  wos  besieged  in  bis  castle 
at  Abo,  and  condemned  to  on  imprisonment  of 
four  years,  and  the  others  were  in  constant  fear 
of  their  lives.  Assassination  became  frequent, 
and  under  tbe  influence  of  the  royal  favorite, 
GOron  Pehrssen,  some  of  the  oldest  nobility, 
including  tbe  Stare  family,  were  put  to  death. 
Iq  the  midst  of  these  excesses  Erio  was  at- 
tacked by  madness,  the  effect  of  remorse,  and 
for  several  days  wandered  alone  in  the  forest. 
His  brothers  John  and  Charles  at  length  rose 
in  rebellion,  and  besieged  Erio  in  Stockholm, 
who  after  some  resistance  capitulated,  Sept.  80, 
1668.  He  was  deposed  by  tbe  Swedish  diet, 
and  after  languishing  more  than  eight  years 
in  prison  waa  poisoned  by  order  of  his  brother 
John,  who  baa  succeeded  to  the  throne. 

EBICSSOlf,  Jefei,  o  Swedish  engineer  and  phy- 
sicist, bom  in  the  province  of  Wcnneland  in 
1808.  In  1S14  he  was  appointed  a  codet  in 
the  engineers,  and  in  1616  was  employed  as 
o  leveller  on  the  grand  ship  canal  between  the 
Baltic  and  the  North  sea.  In  1820  he  entered 
the  Swedish  army  as  an  ensign,  was  soon  pro- 
moted to  a  lieutenancy,  and  was  employed  in 
surveys  in  northern  Sweden,  attaining  tbe  rank 
of  captain.  In  1826  he  visited  England,  with 
tbe  view  of  introducing  bis  invention  of  a 
flame  en^ne ;  bat  with  mineral  Aiel  it  proved 
a  foilnre.  Soon  afterward  be  resigned  his 
oommisaion  and  devoted  himself  to  mechani- 
cal pursuits.  Numerous  inventions  followed, 
among  others  the  steam  boiler  on  the  nrinciple 
of  artificial  draft,  which  was  extensiv^y  adopl- 
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ed  in  London  for  mannfuctnriiig  pnrposeB,  ef- 
foctiog  ft  great  aavicg  of  fnel,  and  diapenaing 
Vith  the  huge  emoke  stacks ;  and  it  was  adapts 
«d  to  railwa;  locotnotjon  on  the  Liverpool  and 
Uanchester  railway  in  the  fall  of  1829.  The 
directors  bad  offered  a  prize  for  the  beat  loco- 
motive engine,  and  the  lightest  and  fastest  en- 
gine exhibited  on  this  occasion  was  the  Novelty, 
which,  guided  by  its  inventor  Ericsson,  started 
off  at  ^e  rote  of  60  miles  an  hoar.  The  prin- 
ciple of  ortiflciol  draft  is  still  retained  in  all 
locomotive  en^es;  but  a  different  mode  of 
producing  it  was  accidentallj  discovered  so 
Boon  after  the  display  of  the  Novelty,  that  the 
ori^al  inventor  derived  no  advantage  &oni  it. 
The  ligbtnesB  and  compactness  of  this  hoUer 
led  to  many  new  applications  of  steam,  and 
among  others  to  Ericsson's  oonstroction  of  a 
steam  fire  engine,  which  was  entirely  sucoess- 
fol.  He  constrnoted  a  similar  engine  of  greater 
power  for  the  king  of  Praasia.  For  this  inven- 
tion he  received  the  prize  medal  of  the  me- 
chanics' institute  of  New  York.  In  183S  he 
reduced  to  practice  his  long  cherished  prcyect 
of  a  caloric  engine,  and  submitted  the  resnlt 
to  the  scientiflo  world  in  London.  The  inven- 
tion excited  very  general  interest,  lectures  were 
delivered  in  explanation  and  illustration  of  its 
principle  by  Dr.  Lardner  and  by  Professor  Fara- 
day, andit  was  highly  approved  by  Dr.  Andrew 
Ure  and  Sir  James  Phillips.  In  1886  he  sno- 
oesaftilly  applied  the  propeUer  to  purposes  of 
navigation ;  but  failing  to  impreaa  the  British 
admiralty  with  the  value  of  hia  invention,  in 
1889  he  came  to  New  York.  In  1841  he  was 
employed  in  the  construction  of  the  ship  of 
WOT  Princeton,  which  was  the  first  steamship 
ever  built  with  the  propelling  machinery  under 
the  water  line  and  out  of  the  reach  of  shot 
The  Princeton  was  distinguished  for  numerons 
meohanicat  novelties  besides  the  propeller; 
among  vhich  were  a  direct-acting  steam  en- 
gine of  great  simplicity,  the  sliding  telescope 
chimney,  and  gun  carriages  with  machinery  for 
checking  the  recoil  of  the  gun.  In  the  United 
States  division  of  the  London  industrial  eihi- 
bition  in  1861,  Ericsson  exhibited  the  distance 
instrument,  for  measuring  distances  at  sea ;  the 
hydrostatic  gange  for  measnring  the  volume  of 
fluids  under  pressure;  the  reciprocating  fi aid 
meter  for  measuring  the  qnantity  of  water 
which  passes  through  pipes  during  definite  pe- 
riods: the  alarm  barometer;  the  pyrometer, 
intended  as  a  standard  measure  of  temperature 
fKim  die  freezing  point  of  water  up  to  the 
melting  ]ioint  of  iron ;  a  rotary  fluid  meter, 
the  principle  of  which  is  the  messurement  of 
flnids  by  the  velocity  with  which  they  pass 
throngh  apertures  of  definite  dimensions ;  and 
a  sea  lead,  contrived  for  taking  soundings  at 
sea  without  rounding  the  vessel  to  the  wind, 
and  independently  of  the  length  of  the  load 
line.  For  these  he  received  the  prize  medal 
of  the  exhibition.  In  1852  he  brought  out  a 
new  form  of  calorie  enpne  in  the  ship  Erics- 
son,   It  propelled  this  ^ip  of  2,000  tons  from 


New  York  to  Alexandria  on  the  PotiHnao,  in 

very  rough  weather,  in  the  latter  part  of  Feb- 
ruary, 186S.  On  this  trip  the  engines  were  in 
opei^on  for  78  hoars  without  being  stopped 
for  a  moment,  and  withont  requiring  uie  light- 
est adlostmen^  the  consumption  of  fuel  being 
only  five  tons  in  24  honrs ;  but  her  speed  was 
not  great  enough,  and  the  calorie  engines  were 
Bul>Bequently  replaced  by  steam  es^es.  For 
several  years  Ericsson  devoted  himself  to  the 
improvement  and  perfection  of  the  caloric  en- 
gine and  its  applioadon  to  pumping,  printing, 
hoisting,  grindmg,  sawing,  toming  light  ma- 
chinery of  various  kinds,  working  telegraphic 
instruments  and  sewing  machines,  and  propel- 
ling boat«.  (See  GiU.01110  ENQnia.)  At  the 
commencement  of  the  civil  war  he  entered  into 
contract  with  the  government  for  the  construc- 
tion of  iron  war  vessels  with  revolving  tur- 
rets for  the  guns,  the  first  practical  application 
of  the  principle.  The  first  one,  the  Monitor, 
was  completed  in  100  days,  reached  Hampton 
Boads  on  the  evening  of  March  8, 1862,  and  on 
the  following  day  defeated  and  blockaded  the 
confederate  iron-clad  Merrimack.  Consider- 
able improvements  were  made  by  him  in  the 
vessels  (called  monitors  from  the  name  of  the 
first  one)  snbseqaently  built  He  has  since 
devoted  much  attention  to  the  constraction  c{ 
solar  engines. — His  brother  Nils,  born  Jan.  81, 
1802,  served  in  the  Swedish  army,  and  fnna 
1858  to  1888  in  the  navy.  He  was  director 
of  Swedish  railways,  constructed  the  canal  be- 
tween the  Saiman  and  the  gulf  of  Finland,  the 
docks  of  Stockholm,  and  other  public  works, 
and  was  ennobled.  He  died  m  Stockholm 
Sept.  6,  1870. 

ERIDANVS,  the  Greek  name  of  a  large  nortli- 
em  river  which  .iSschylns  confounded  with 
the  Rhodanus  (Rh6ne),  bnt  which  later  writers 
made  identicRl  with  the  Boman  Fadns,  or  mod- 
em Po,  the  chief  river  of  North  Italy.  Accord- 
ing to  Hesiod  and  the  tragic  poets,  Pha&thon, 
in  a  futile  attempt  to  guide  the  chariot  of  hia 
father  Helioa,  yas  struck  with  a  thunderbolt 
by  Jupiter,  and  fell  into  this  river.  His  dsters, 
the  Heliadffi,  were  changed  into  poplar  trees, 
and  their  tears  into  ambw,  for  which  this  river 
was  chiefly  famous.  The  name  was  also  given 
to  a  river  of  Attica,  which  flowed  into  the  lUs- 
sus  near  Athens. 

EBIE.  I>  A  W.  connty  of  New  York,  bor- 
dering on  Lake  Erie,  bounded  N.  by  the  Tona- 
wanda  and  8.  by  the  Cattaraugus  creek ;  area, 
about  950  aq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870,  178,(199.  It 
is  drained  and  supplied  with  w^er  power  by 
Buffalo  creek  and  several  other  small  streams. 
In  the  N.  part  the  surface  is  undulating,  and 
the  soil  well  adapted  to  grain ;  in  the  S.  it  is 
hilly,  and  here  the  land  is  more  suitable  for 
grazing.  Iron  ore,  limestone,  brick  clay,  and 
water  cement  are  found  in  considerable  quan- 
tities. The  county  is  traversed  by  several 
railroads,  and  by  the  Erie  canal,  which  con- 
nects with  Niagara  river  at  Blaok  Bock,  and 
has  its  terminus  at  Buffalo.    The  chief  produc- 
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tioos  in  1870  were  488,198  bushels  of  wheat, 
fi8,2S8  of  r;e,  846,126  of  Indian  com,  1,136,- 
S89  of  oats,  S4e,CGl  of  barlej,  21,604  of  back- 
wheat,  643,933  of  potatoes,  14S,e68  tons  of 
ha:r,  003,078  lbs.  of  oheese,  2,149,8G8  of  bat- 
ter, 168,8QS  of  wool,  and  88,016  of  hops. 
There  were  16,154  horses,  40,338  milch  cows, 
17,016  other  cattle,  33,334  sheep,  and  17,043 
awine.  There  were  1,439  mannfactories ;  capi- 
tal employed,  $18,048,790 ;  value  of  products, 
$27,446,693.  The  most  important  of  these 
were  13  of  agrioaltaral  implements,  8  of  boats, 
18  of  boots  and  shoes,  70  of  wagons,  87  of 
clothing,  4S  of  famitore,  1  of  gas,  38  of  iron 
and  prodncts  of  iron,  9  of  dressed  skins,  28  of 
machinerj,  16  of  malt,  8  of  soap  and  candles,  66 
of  tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware,  19  planing 
mills,  S8  saw  mills,  4  distilleries,  42  breweries, 
23  turneries,  14  carrying  establidiments,  and  SS 
flonr  mills,  Owital,  Buffalo.  -  IL  A  coonty  of 
PenDBjlTanisL,  forming  the  N.  W.  extremity  of 
the  state,  bordering  on  Kew  York,  Ohio,  and 
Lake  Erie;  area, 740  sq.  m. ;  pop. in  1870,  66,- 
978.  With  the  exception  of  a  high  ridge,  several 
miles  from  the  lake,  and  ranning  nearly  paral- 
lel with  its  shore,  the  snr&ce  is  generally  roll- 
ing and  well  watered.  The  aoil  is  clayey,  and 
in  the  "S,  part  prodaces  good  crops  of  grain. 
The  8.  portions  are  mainly  occnpied  by  paatnre 
lands.  It  ia  traversed  by  the  Erie  and  Pitts- 
bnrgh,  the  Lake  Shore,  the  Philadelphia  and 
Erie,  the  Oil  Greek  and  Alleghany  River,  the 
Atlantic  and  Great  Western,  and  the  Bnffilo, 
Oorry,  and  Pittsbnrgh  railroads;  also  by  the 
Beaver  and  Erie  canal.  The  chief  prodnotions 
in  1870  were  808,316  hnshels  of  wheat,  6S1,- 
684  of  Indian  com,  748,106  of  oata,  100,014  of 
barley,  27,464  of  bnckwheot,  416,989  of  pota- 
toes, 90,661  tons  of  hay,  166,789  lbs.  of  cheese, 
1,898,701  of  butter,  and  170,825  of  wool. 
There  were  11,11?  horses,  20,140  mileb  cows, 
16,781  other  catUe,  40,746  sheep,  and  11,864 
swine.  There  were  928  manQfactories,  with 
an  aggregate  capital  of  $6,717,993.  The  prin- 
cipal eatablishmeats  were  19  flonr  mills,  16 
iron  works,  20  tanneries,  9  currying  estsblish- 
ments,  14  breweries,  14  planing  mills,  66  saw 
mills,  9  mannfactories  of  sgricultaral  imple- 
ments, 6  of  boots  and  shoes,  16  of  bricks,  46 
of  carriages  and  wagons,  1  erf  cars,  5  of  recti- 
fied coal  oil,  20  of  barrels  and  casks,  9  of  ma- 
chinery, 9  of  pumps,  13  of  sashes,  doors,  and 
blinds,  29  of  tm,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware, 
3  of  wooden  ware,  1  of  wood  work,  and  8  of 
woollen  goods.  Oanital,  Erie.  IIL  A  N. 
county  of  Ohio,  bordering  on  Lake  Erie  and 
Sandusky  bay;  area,  260  sq.  m;  pop.  in  1870, 
29,188.  It  is  drained  by  Huron  and  Vermil- 
ion rivers.  Near  Huron  river  are  several  an- 
cient moands  and  enclosures,  and  at  Sandusky 
are  extensive  qnarries  of  valuable  limestone. 
The  surface  is  generally  level,  the  soil  alluvial 
and  exceedingly  fertile.  It  is  traversed  by 
the  Oincinnat],  Sandusky,  and  Cleveland,  the 
SfUidasky,  Uans&eld,  and  Newark,  and  its 
Hnron  branch,  and  the  Lake  Shore  and  HioU- 
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gan  Southern  railroads.  The  chief  prodno- 
tions in  1870  were  239,874  bnsbels  of  wheat, 
660,026  of  Indian  com,  807,089  of  oala,  22,866 
of  barley,  269,960  of  potatoes,  19,623  tons  of 
hay,  889,968  lbs.  of  butter,  169,905  of  wool, 
and  64,701  gallons  of  wine.  There  were  4,813 
horses,  4,700  milch  cows,  8,637  other  cattle, 
89,761  sheep,  Mid  7,868  swine;  2  manufac- 
tories of  cars,  SO  of  barrels  and  casks,  2  of 
cutlery  and  edge  tools,  18  of  cured  fish,  3  of 
hnbs  and  wagon  material,  2  of  iron  oasdngs,  6 
of  machinery,  1  of  printing  paper,  8  of  soslies, 
doors,  and  blinds,  10  of  tm  ware,  7  of  cigars, 
4  establishments  for  turning  and  carving  wood, 
16  for  ship  building,  2  for  pork  packing,  7  saw 
mills,  6  flour  mills,  4  breweries,  and  83  maan- 
fkotories  of  wine.  Capital,  Sandusky. 
GKIE,  a  city,  port  of  entry,  and  the  seat  of 

i'ustice  of  Erie  co.,  Pennsylvania,  situated  on 
.ake  Erie,  nearly  midway  between  Buffalo  and 
Cleveland,  117  m.  N.  of  Pittsburgh;  pop.  In 
1840,  8,412;  in  1860,  6,866;  in  1660,  9,419; 
in  1870, 19,646,  of  whom  6,938  were  foreigners. 
It  stands  upon  an  elevated  bluff  commanding 
a  fine  view  of  the  lake.  The  streets  are  broad, 
and  laid  out  at  right  angles  with  each  other. 
State  street  is  the  principal  bosinees  thoroagb- 
fare.  The  city  contains  several  parks.  Among 
the  public  buildings  are  the  post  office,  the 
ooBtom  house,  and  the  opera  house,  recently 
constructed.  The  onion  depot,  of  brick,  in  the 
Romancsqne  style,  is  480  ft,  long,  66  ft.  wide, 
and  two  stories  high,  and  is  surmounted  by  a 
ouptda  40  ft.  high.  The  Erie  cemetery,  occu- 
pying a  plot  of  76  acres  on  Ohestnat  street, 
near  the  city  limits,  is  beautifully  laid  ont  with 
drives  and  walks,  and  Is  adorned  with  trees, 
flowers,  and  shrubbery.  The  Erie  Extensioa 
canal  (abandoned)  connected  the  city  with  the 
Ohio  river,  and  ibe  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan 
Southern,  the  Philadelphia  and  Erie,  apd  the 
Erie  and  Pittsburgh  rulroads  afford  commnni- 
oation  with  Bufftdo,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh, 
and  the  west.  The  harl>or,  which  has  bMn 
artificially  improved,  is  8^  m.  long,  over  1  m. 
wide,  and  from  9  to  26  ft.  deep,  and  is  protect- 
ed by  Presque  Isle,  formerly  a  peninsula,  lying 
in  front  of  the  city.  At  the  entrance  are  two 
lighthouses.  There  are  several  large  docks, 
some  of  which  are  fHirnished  with  railroad 
tracks,  so  that  the  transfer  of  merchandise 
takes  place  directly  between  the  vessels  and 
the  cars.  For  the  yesr  ending  June  80,  1872, 
there  were  entered  in  the  coastwise  trade  439 
steamers  of  870,231  tons,  and  796  sailing  ve»- 
sels  of  267,466  tons;  cleared,  427  steamers  of 
868,106  tons,  and  667  sailing  vessels  of  286,930 
tons ;  entered  from  Canadian  ports,  59  Ameri- 
osn  vessels  of  16,187  tons,  and  62  Canadian 
vessels  of  8,604  tons;  cleared  for  Canadian 
ports,  16  American  vessels  of  2,809  tons,  and 
41  Canadian  vessels  of  6,739  tons;  value  of 
imports  from  Canadsi,  $181,600;  exports  to 
Canada,  $48,828,  There  were  belonging  to 
the  port  88  vessels  of  16,669  tons,  of  which  28 
of  9,876  tons  were  steamers,  19  of  6,231  tons 
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Bailing  Tsssels,  and  tie  nwt  canal  boats  and 

barges;  bnilt  during  the  rear,  6  TesBels  of 
8,T60  tons.  The  principal  artiolea  of  BhipmeDt 
are  lamber,  ooal,  iron  ore,  and  petroleum.  The 
leading  raanufacturee  are  of  iron,  embracing 
stoves,  Hteam  engines,  machineiy,  oar  wheels, 
and  car  work,  besidei  which  there  are  several 
manufactories  of  bricks,  leather,  organs,  pnmpa, 
farnlturo,  and  other  wood  work,  a  brnas  fonn- 
dery,  eix  petrolenm  refineries,  five  beer  brew- 
eries, two  ale  breweries,  three  malting  eatab- 
lisbments,  &o.  There  are  four  national  bonks, 
with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $850,(100,  a  safe 
deposit  and  tmst  company,  three  savings  hanks, 
and  fonr  insurance  companies.  £rie  is  divided 
into  Biz  wards,  and  is  governed  bj  a  major,  and 
ft  select  council  of  two  members  and  acommon 
council  of  three  members  from  each  ward.  It 
is  lighted  witb  gas,  and  is  uopplied  fWim  the 
lake  with  water,  which  is  forcM  b;  powerful 
engines  to  the  top  of  a  tower  SOO  ft.  high, 
whence  it  is  distributed  tbrongh  the  muns.  In 
18T2  there  were  49  public  soiiools,  viz.,  1  high, 
16  grammar,  80  primary,  and  2  evening,  hav- 
ing 63  teachers  and  an  average  attendance  of 
2,1S4  papila.  Bt.  Benedict's  female  academy 
(Roman  Catholic)  had  IT  teachers  and  60  pn- 

Eils.  The  yonng  men's  Christian  association 
as  a  library  of  4,710  volumes,  Tliere  are  one 
daily  and  six  weekly  (two  German)  newspa- 
pers, an  academy,  marine  hospital,  city  bos- 
pital,  jail,  orphan  asylnm,  and  S9  charges. — 
The  French  had  a  fort  on  the  site  of  Erie, 
known  as  Fort  de  la  Presqa'isle,  about  1749, 
The  town  was  laid  out  in  ifSG.  A  portion  of 
it  was  incorporated  as  a  borough  in  1805,  and 
in  1851  a  city  charter  was  granted.  The  fleet 
of  Com.  Perry  during  the  war  of  1812-'15  was 
built  and  equipped  here. 

EBtE,  L*k*,  the  most  sonthem  of  the  five 
great  lakes  of  the  northern  United  States  and 
of  Canada,  and  the  lowest  of  the  chain,  except 
Lake  Ontario,  which  lies  below  it  to  the  north- 
east It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  province  of  On- 
tario, Canada,  8.  E.  and  S.  by  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio,  and  W.  by  Michigan, 
and  li«s  between  lat.  41°  35'  and  43°  65'  N., 
and  Ion.  78°  SS'  and  83°  84'  W.  Both  the 
lakes  named  lie  nearly  in  the  extension  of  the 
line  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  the  outlet  of 
all  these  bodies  of  fresh  water.  The  mean 
length  of  Lake  Erie  Is  about  240  m. ;  mean 
br^th,  40  m. ;  circumference,  660  m. ;  eleva- 
tion above  the  level  of  the  sea,  566  (t. ;  area, 
9,600  sq.  m.  Its  surfoce  is  888  ft.  above  that 
of  Lake  Ontario,  this  great  descent  being  made 
in  the  Niagara  river,  which  connects  the  two 
lakes.  The  form  of  the  lake  ia  elliptical,  ita 
mazimnro  length  exceeding  the  mean  by  only 
abont  15  m.,  and  the  breadth  varying  from  SO 
to  60  m.  Ita  western  extrenuty  receives  from 
the  north  the  waters  of  the  upper  lakes,  dis- 
charged by  the  Detroit  river.  At  this  extrem- 
ity are  many  islands  clustered  together,  the 
largest  one  about  14  m.  in  circumference. 
They  are  well  wooded,  with  a  fertile  soil  de- 


rived ^rom  flie  limestone  rocks  of  which  they 
are  composed,  and  to  some  extent  they  are  un- 
der cultivation.  The  peculiar  features  of  Lake 
Erie  are  its  shaUownesii  and  the  clayey  nature 
of  its  shores,  the  depth,  except  near  its  lower 
end,  rarely  exceeding  120  tl.  The  United  States 
engineers  found  three  divisions  in  the  floor  of 
the  lake,  of  increasing  depth  toward  the  outlet. 
The  upper  portion,  above  Point  Felee  island, 
has  a  level  bottom  with  an  average  depth  of 
SO  ft.  The  middle  portion  takes  in  the  princi- 
pal part  of  the  lake,  extending  to  Long  Point. 
The  bottom  is  here  level  also,  and  from  60  to 
70  ft,  below  the  surface.  Below  Long  Point 
the  depth  varies  from  60  to  S40  ft.  Its  bottom 
ia  a  light  clayey  sediment,  which  rapidly  ac- 
cumnlatea  from  the  wearing  away  of  tbe  strata 
that  compose  its  shores.  Along  the  coast  the 
loosely  aggregated  products  of  the  disintegrated 
strata  are  frequently  seen  forming  high  clifla, 
which  extend  bock  into  elevated  plaleans. 
The  rivers  cut  deep  channels  through  these, 
dischai^g  the  excavated  matters  into  the 
lake.  The  nndergroond  waterconrees  pene- 
trate through  the  baae  of  the  cliffs  and  under- 
mine  them,  and  the  waves  aid  to  break  them 
down.  Slides  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 
The  water  takes  up  the  earthy  materials,  and 
is  rendered  tnrbid  by  them  a  long  way  out 
from  the  land.  This  may  bo  seen  on  hotli 
sides  of  the  lake :  and  about  Cleveland  in  Ohio 
the  wearing  bac^  of  the  coast  line  has  been 
particularly  remarked.  For  40  m.,  extending 
E.  to  Fairport,  the  shorea  are  of  this  character, 
the  stratified  clays  and  sand  forming  a  terrace, 
the  height  of  which  at  Cleveland  is  108  ft 
above  the  water.  Owing  to  the  ahallownesa 
of  the  lake,  it  is  readHy  disturbed  by  the 
wind ;  and  for  this  reason,  and  for  its  paucity 
(^good  harbors,  it  has  the  reputation  of  being 
the  most  dangerous  to  navigate  of  any  of  the 
great  lakea.  Long  continned  storms,  with  the 
wind  setting  frooi  one  extremity  of  the  lake 
toward  the  other,  produce  disastrous  e&ects 
upon  the  land  to  leeward  by  the  piling  np  of 
the  waters.  From  this  cause  the  city  of  Buf- 
falo at  the  foot  of  the  lake  has  suffered  serious 
damage  in  its  lower  portions.  The  return  of 
the  waters  after  the  storm  is  in  some  instan- 
ces so  rapid,  when  driven  along  by  a  wind 
setting  in  the  same  direction,  that  powerful 
currents  are  produced.  In  October,  1888,  a 
current  thus  caused  burst  a  passage  through 
til e  peninsula  on  the  N.  coast  called  Long  Point, 
and  excavated  a  channel  more  than  0  ft.  deep 
and  SOO  ft.  wide.  The  natural  harbors  around 
tlie  lake  are  few,  and  these  have  required  arti- 
ficial improvement.  They  are  generally  at  tlio 
mouths  of  the  small  rivers  which  flow  into  the 
lake,  the  channels  of  which  are  carried  far  out 
by  piers,  constructed  on  one  or  both  ddes. 
Erie  in  Pennsylvania  has  a  large  natural  har- 
bor, formerly  known  as  that  of  Presque  Isle, 
which  has  been  improved.  The  best  harbor 
between  it  and  Buflalo  is  Dunkirk.  The  other 
principal  harbors  on  the  8.  nde  are  those  of 
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ClerelaDd,  Sandnsky,  and  Toledo.    On  the  N. 

shore  tliere  is  a  harbor  called  Fort  Uaitlaud,  at 
the  entrance  of  Grand  rirer  near  the  E.  end  of 
the  lake,  and  this  river  ia  navigable  bj  small  ves- 
Bele  for  some  distance.  Other  harbors  on  the 
same  side  are  Ports  Dover,  Burwell,  and  Stan- 
ley. Lake  Erie  drains  bTit  a  narrow  margin  of 
country  around  it,  and  receives  no  rivers  of 
importance.  The  Mauioee  is  tiie  largest  on  the 
American  side,  entering  the  lake  at  its  S.  W, 
extremity,  its  conrae  being  nearly  on  the  ex- 
tended  line  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
two  lakes  Ontario  and  Erie.  Sandaeky  river, 
farther  E.  in  Ohio,  rises  aboot  60  m.  8.  of  the 
lake ;  bnt  more  to  the  eaat  the  rise  of  the  sur- 
face to  the  north  reaches  neariy  to  the  lake 
shore,  deCermioing  the  driunage  in  the  oppo- 
site direction,  which  is  that  of  the  general  slope 
of  the  strata.  The  lake  was  early  navigated 
by  sailing  vessels  bnilt  npon  its  shores,  and  as 
many  as  seven  steaniers  were  running  upon  it 
in  18S0.  It  is  nsnally  closed  by  ioe  in  the  early 
port  of  December,  and  continues  more  or  less 
fi-ozen  over  till  March  or  April.  In  the  season 
of  navigation  an  immense  amonnt  of  trans- 
portation 19  done  upon  it,  and  its  commerce  is 
of  great  value.  The  commnnication  with  Lake 
Oniario  is  through  the  Welland  canal,  con- 
Btrnoted  across  the  Canadian  peninsula.  On 
the  American  side  are  six  castoms  districts,  viz. : 
Buffalo  Creek  and  Dunkirk,  N.  Y. ;  Erie,  Pa. ; 
and  Cayaboga,  Sandusky,  and  Miami,  Ohio. 
The  Tglne  of  the  imports  from  Canada  for  the 
year  ending  Jnne  80,  1872,  waa  {3,429,722; 
exports  to  Canada,  tS,94Q,5&8;  entered  from 
Canadian  ports,  1,284  American  ressels  of  679,- 
8dS  tons,  and  9ee  Canadian  vessels  of  167,689 
tons ;  cleared  for  Canadian  ports,  1,168  Ameri- 
can vessels  of  683,845  tons,  and  1,010  Canadian 
Teasels  of  182,609  tons;  entered*  in  the  coast- 
wise trade,  S,S40  steamers  of  £,182,891  tons, 
and  8,229  sailing  vessels  of  1,984,972  tons ; 
cleared,  8,377  steamers  of  2,147,819  tons,  and 
8,397  sailing  vessels  of  1,97<1,408  tons.  There 
were  registered,  enrolled,  and  licensed  in  these 
districts  1,676  vessels  of  267,877  tons,  viz.  r  241 
steamers  of  79,054  tons,  429  sailing  vessels  of 
98,296  ton^  886  canal  boats  of  76,971  tons, 
and  20  barges  of  4,067  tons ;  built  during  the 
year,  88  vessels  of  18,445  tons,  viz. :  29  steamers 
of  8,914  tons,  16  sailing  vessels  of  4,266  tons, 
88  canal  boats  of  3,829  tons,  and  S  barges  of 
1,446  tons.  The  fisheries  of  Lake  Erie  are  of 
little  importance  compared  with  those  of  the 
Tippet  lakes,  where  the  same  kinds  of  fish  are 
more  abnndant  and  of  hotter  quality.  The 
chief  varieties  taken  are  lake  trout  and  white- 
fish  ;  other  varieties  are  sturgeon,  eisqnit, 
mnskelonge,  black  bass,  white  bass,  Oswego 
bass,  and  several  species  of  pike. 

ERIK,  Like,  Battle  •T,  an  important  naval  en- 
gagement in  the  war  of  1812  between  the  Dni- 
ted  States  and  Great  Britain,  fought  near  the 
W.  extremity  of  the  lake,  Sept.  10, 1818.  The 
naval  supremacy  on  the  lakes  waa  a  matter  of 
moob  moment,  and  the  American  forces  on 
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Lake  Erie  were  intrusted  to  lient.  Oliv 

ard  Perry,  who  equipped  a  squadron  of  nine 
B^  at  Erie  on  Presque  Isle  bay,  and,  although 
blockaded  by  the  British  fleet  under  Oapt  Bar- 
clay, snooeeded  in  getting  his  squadron  out  of 
port  Ang.  13,  1818.  On  the  SSth  Perry  waa 
made  master  commandant,  and  on  Sept.  10 
lay  in  Pat-in-bay,  near  Sandusky,  when  he  dis- 
covered the  British  squadron  in  the  offing,  and 
went  out  to  meet  it.  It  consisted  of  six  ves- 
sels, viz. ;  the  ships  Detroit  and  Queen  Char- 
lotte, the  schooner  Lady  Prevost,  the  brig 
Himter,  and  the  smaller  vessels  Chippewny 
and  Little  Belt,  in  all  mounting  68  guns,  with 
602  officers  and  men.  Perry  had  nine  vessels, 
viz.:  the  brigs  Lawrence,  Niagara,  and  Cale- 
donia, and  the  Scorpion,  Ariel,  Somers,  Por- 
cnpine.  Tigress,  and  Trippe,  with  64  guns  and 
490  officers  and  men.  The  Americans  hod 
some  advantage  in  able  seamen,  Barclay's  ves- 
sels being  chiefly  manned  by  Canadian  water- 
men and  soldiers.  Only  the  Lawrence  and 
Niagara,  however,  of  the  American  squadron, 
were  regular  vessels  of  war,  the  others  having 
been  built  for  trading.  Their  guns  were  of 
heavier  calibre  than  those  of  the  English,  but 
of  shorter  range.  This  enabled  the  British  to 
open  the  battle  with  advantage.  They  concen- 
trated their  greater  ucmher  of  long-range  guna 
on  the  Lawrence,  Ferry's  flag  ship,  and  by  half 
past  two  o'clock,  out  of  her  101  officers  and 
men,  only  18  were  not  disabled,  and  all  her 
gnoB  were  rendered  inefiective.  In  this  des- 
perate condition  Perry  left  the  Lawrence  in 
command  of  Lieut.  YarnaU,  and  shifted  his  flag  - 
to  the  Niagara,  which  lay  half  a  mile  to  wind- 
ward, crossing  in  his  boat  under  a  heavy  fire. 
Lient.  Elliott  of  the  Niagara,  leaving  his  own 
ship,  took  command  of  the  Somers,  and  brought 
np  the  smaller  vessels  of  llie  fleet,  which  had 
as  yet  been  little  in  the  action.  All  together 
now  bore  down  upon  the  enemy,  and  passing 
through  his  Une,  opened  a  raking  cross  fire, 
which  in  seven  minutes  compeiled  the  surren- 
der of  the  British  flag  ship  Detroit,  and  of  the 
Queen  Charlotte,  Lady  Prevost,  and  Hunter. 
The  Ohippeway  and  Little  Belt  endeavored  to 
escape,  bat  were  overtaken  by  the  Scorpion 
and  Trippe  and  surrendered  to  them  about  an 
honr  later.  When  Perry  saw  that  victory  was 
secure  he  wrote  with  a  pencil  on  the  book  of 
an  old  letter,  resting  it  on  his  navy  cap,  the 
despatch  to  Gen.  Harrison:  "We  have  met  tho 
enemy  and  they  are  ours — two  ships,  two  brigs, 
one  schooner,  and  one  sloop,"  The  combat  bod 
lasted  abont  three  hours,  with  a  loss  on  either 
nde  of  about  180  in  killed  and  wonnded,  Bar- 
clay himself  among  the  latter.  This  victory 
completely  established  the  American  suprema- 
oy  on  the  lake,  and  enabled  the  naval  force  to 
cooperate  with  Gen.  Harrison  by  transporting 
troops  and  stores,  so  that  Detroit  was  evacua- 
ted by  the  British,  and  Michigan  released  from 
British  occupation  and  Indian  worfsre.  Oon- 
gr«Bs  bestowed  gold  medals  upon  Perry  and 
Elliott,  and  other  rewords  npon  the  officers 
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and  men  generallr.  The  remains  of  tlie  offi- 
oera  killed  were  baried  at  Put-in  Bay  island, 
on  tlie  anniversary  of  the  Ijattle  in  1853,  when 
the  earner  stone  of  a  monatnent  was  laid. 

EllE  GUIU     See  Oakal. 

EKIES  (properly  Eriki),  a  tribe  of  Indians  of 
the  same  family  as  the  Horoiis,  Iroqnoia,  and 
SQBqnehannas.  They  seem  in  early  times  to 
have  dwelt  near  the  Niagara  river  and  Lake 
Erie,  hut  were  driren  inland  by  enemies  in 
the  west  They  took  no  part  in  the  war  be- 
tween the  Iroquois  and  Hurons,  but  after  the 
overthrow  of  the  latter  were  attacked  by  the 
former  abont  1653.  Being  brave  and  expert 
bowmen  and  able  to  raise  S,000  warriors,  they 
took  np  arms,  invaded  the  Seneca  conntry,  and 
guned  several  victories,  so  that  the  Iroqnois 
cantons  sought  the  aid  of  the  French  and  agreed 
to  receive  misfdonaries.  An  Iroqnois  army  of 
1,600  men  in  1856  invaded  the  Erie  territory, 
and,  though  the  Ei-ica  sought  to  malie  peace, 
attacked  one  of  tlieir  palisaded  forts,  to  which 
they  had  fled.  After  a  desperate  resistance  the 
fort  fell,  most  of  the  Eries  were  pot  to  death, 
and  the  remnant  of  the  tribe  was  incorporated 
with  the  fienecas.  Their  locality  at  this  time 
cannot  be  positively  identified ;  it  aboanded 
in  wild  cats,  whence  they  were  called  Ohata 
by  the  French;  and  it  was  near  oil  springH. 
One  of  their  towns  was  called  Kentaienton. 

EU(iEIU,J*hBScMu,a8cholaBtic  philosopher, 
bom  near  the  beginning  of  the  9thicentnry,  in 
one  of  the  British  isles,  probably  Ireland.  It  is 
probable  that  he  died  aboot  860,  hat  whether 
m  France  or  England  is  nnceri^ain.  The  most 
learned  doctor  and  extraordinary  thinker  of  his 
,  time,  his  life  is  best  explained  by  supposing 
him  to  have  been  educated  in  Ireland,  where 
a  colony  of  philosophers  had  preserved  almost 
intact,  during  the  tomnlts  of  barbaric  invasion, 
the  traditionsof  the  Alexandrian  school  of  phi- 
losophy, elsewhere  completely  lost.  Several 
■writers  agree  in  declaring  that  he  travelled 
to  Athens  and  acqnired  a  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  and  oriental  langatwes.  Some  old  an- 
nalists identified  him  with  John,  abbot  of  £the- 
ling,  assassinated  in  806,  from  which  confusion 
Erigena  enjoyed  in  some  localities  the  honor 
of  siuntsbip.  He  went  to  the  court  of  Charles 
the  Bold  of  France  before  S4T,  was  placed 
at  the  bead  of  the  school  of  the  palace,  and 
engaged  in  the  reli^ous  discnssions  of  his 
time  concerning  grace  and  the  euoharist,  and 
in  philosophical  speculations.    The  king  im- 

Eosed  upon  him  the  task  of  translating  into 
atin  the  Greek  works  of  the  pseado  Dionysius 
the  Areopagite,  and  of  composing  a  treatise 
agunst  the  doctrines  of  Godeschalcus  or  Fnl- 
gentjns  about  predestination.  He  affirmed  the 
eucharist  to  be  a  remembrance  or  commemo- 
ration of  the  sacrifice  npon  the  cross;  and  in 
answering  those  who  annihilated  the  freedom 
of  the  will,  he  elevated  the  moral  natnre  of 
man  to  the  exclusion  of  the  efficacy  of  grace. 
His  views  were  condemned  by  the  councils  of 
Takuoia  in  85S  and  Langres  in  869,  and  Pope 
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mcholas  I.  demanded  his  disgrace  of  Cbaries 
the  Bald.  From  this  point  information  con- 
cerning his  career  is  entirely  wanting.  Many 
of  his  works  are  lost,  including  the  treatises 
£>t  Corpore  et  San^tTie  Domini,  J)e  Vi*ione 
Dei,  excepting  an  unimportant  fragment,  and 
De  Egreuxi  et  Rtgreuu  Anima  ad  Dauin.  His 
most  important  work  remains,  De  Dirtinone 
Natura,  which  was  first  published  at  Oxford 
in  1661,  and  was  repnbhshed  in  1SS8,  with 
notes  hy  SchlQter,  atMllnster  inTjermany.  An 
abstract  of  it  is  siven  in  Sharon  Turner's  "  Hi»- 
tory  of  the  Anglo-Saxons."  It  contains  all  his 
philosophy,  in  the  form  of  a  dialogne  between 
master  and  pupil  npon  the  nniverse,  Datnr& 
and  what  is  termed  that  grand  university  Mr 
being  which  embraces  at  once  God  and  man. 
The  human  intelligence,  according  to  him,  is 
inhabited  by  emanations  from  the  divine  intel- 
ligence ;  our  ideas  are  pnre  theophanies,  or 
manifestations  of  the  Creator  in  his  creature. 
He  divides  nature  into  fonr  categories :  1,  God, 
who  possesses  and  di3\ises  life;  2,  the  first 
causes  or  eternal  ideas  hy  which  he  accom- 
plishes his  work;  S,  the  sensible  world  of  the 
creation,  of  which  man  is  the  summit ;  4,  God 
as  he  shall  be  at  last  when  the  perfected  worid, 
its  destiny  being  accomplished,  shall  return  to 
him.  Several  of  his  theological  works  were 
refnted  by  contemporaries ;  bat  the  pantheistic 
consequences  of  bis  philosophical  system  were 
not  formally  condemned  nntil  the  connoil  of 
Paris  in  the  13th  century.  After  the  barbarona 
ages  whichfollowed  thenorthem  invasions,  Eri- 
gena rose  suddenly  to  the  heights  of  metaphy- 
sics, undertook  to  reduce  the  Christian  faiUi  to 
a  aoientific  system,  snd  founded  the  philosophy 
of  the  middle  ages.  He  was  intimate  with  the 
ideas  of  Plotinns,  Froclus,  and  the  Greek  fathers, 
and  has  been  ranked  as  at  once  the  last  of  the 
Neo-PlatoniBla  and  the  first  of  the  scholastic*, 
EUVAH.  !•  A  Tranaoancasian  government 
of  Russia,  bounded  by  Georgia,  Persia,  and 
Turkish  Armenia ;  area,  10,577  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1667^  486,666,  of  whom  abont  120,000  are  no- 
madic and  gypsy  tribes,  who  are  all  Uoham- 
roedans,  while  the  rest  are  Armenians,  Th« 
principal  rivei"  is  the  Aras  or  Araxes.  The 
principal  mountain  is  Mt.  Ararat  in  the  south. 
The  conntry  is  rich  in  salt,  gold,  silver,  and 
other  minerals.  II>  A  fortiSed  city,  capital  of 
the  government,  on  the  Zenghi,  an  affluent  of 
the  Aras,  S6m.  «.  by  E.  of  Mt.  Ararat,  and  IIS 
m.  6.  by  W.  of  Tifiis ;  pop.  in  186T,  I4,S42.  It 
is  the  seat  of  the  Armenian  cathoiicoa,  the 
head  of  the  entire  Armenian  church,  who  re- 
sides in  the  monastery  of  Etohmiadzin  in  the 
vicinity.  It  has  a  beantiAil  mosque,  a  large 
bazaar,  a  cannon  foundery,  and  maniifactoriea 
of  morOcoo  leather  and  of  cotton  fabrics.  It 
is  strongly  fortified,  is  a  station  for  caravans 
fVom  Tiflis  aud  Erzerum,  and  has  considera- 
ble trade  with  Turkey,  Persia,  and  linsma. 
It  is  thooght  to  have  been  founded  by  an 
Armenian  king  in  the  1st  century  of  onr  era, 
and  formerly  occupied  a  site  nearly  a  mile  di^ 
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taut  from  its  present  one,  towhich  it  W8etran»- 
ferred  in  1636.  In  the  vioioitj,  on  a  lofty  rook, 
is  an  immense  oval  citadel,  and  the  remnants 
of  rained  cities  are  fonnd  in  the  snironnding 
plain.  In  the  16th  oentnry  it  became  the 
residence  of  the  Persian  kings  of  the  Snfi  dy- 
nasty.    Several  times  besieged  and  captured 
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by  the  Turks,  it  returned  nnder  Persian  domi- 
nation abont  the  middle  of  the  IStb  century. 
The  Rnssians  were  repulsed  from  it  in  1S08, 
bnt  took  it  in  1827,  and  their  general  Paske- 
yitch  received  the  snmsme  of  Erivanski.  It 
wasconfirmedtotheRnssiansby  treaty  in  1828. 

ERUNGEN,  a  ton-n  of  Bavaria,  in  the  circle 
of  Middle  Franconia,  on  the  river  Regnitz,  the 
railway  from  Bamberg  to  Nuremberg,  and  the 
Lndwig's  canal,  11  m.S.  N.  W.  of  Nnremberg; 
pop.  in  1671,  13,G11.  It  has  a  nniversity, 
opened  in  1748,  which  is  the  only  Protestant 
institntion  of  the  kind  in  BaTaria.  It  was  at- 
tended in  lS7S-'4  by  446  stndents,  and  has 
faculties  of  theology,  medicine,  tec,  a  masenm 
of  natural  history,  abotanic  garden,  and  a  libra- 
ry of  abont  120,000  volumes.  There  are  an 
inaano  asylum,  a  Protestant  gymnasium,  and 
other  schools.  Erlangen  is  renowned  among 
German  towns  for  its  pleasant  and  cheerful  ap- 
pearance. It  is  divided  into  an  old  and  a  netr 
town.  The  latter  is  well  built,  and  owes  its 
origin  chieSy  to  French  Huguenots,  to  whom 
it  was  assigned  as  a  residence  by  Margrave 
Christian  Ernest  in  1086,  after  the  revocation 
of  tlie  ediot  of  Nantes.  In  remembrance  of 
this  prince,  the  new  town  is  frequently  called 
Christian  Erlangen.  The  town  has  manufac- 
tories of  hosiery  and  eloves,  and  many  brew- 
eries. A  monnment,  designed  by  Bchwantha- 
lor,  in  honor  of  Margrave  Frederick  of  Baireuth, 
adorns  the  public  square. 

EBLiC'(Hnng.  £?«■),  a  town  of  Hungary, 
capitid  of  the  county  of  Heves,  in  a  deep  and 
charming  valley,  on  the  river  Erlan,  an  affluent 


of  the  Theiss,  BB  m.  N.  E.  of  Pesth ;  pop.  in 
1870,    19,160,   chiefly    Roman    Catholics   and 
Magyars.    It  has  weekly  fairs,  linen  and  cloth 
manufactories,  and  an  important  trade  in  wine, 
Eriau  wine  being  the  best  red  wine  of  Ilungary. 
There  are  two  warm  springs  here,  much  re- 
sorted to  for  diaeasee  of  the  skin.    The  town 
has  fonr  snbnrbs  and 
many     stately      pabllo 
bniidings.     The  cathe- 
dral, the  orchiepiscopal 
palace,  several  chnrch- 
es,    and    the     hospital 
founded  by  Eom&romy, 
arc   the   most  notable 
edificffi  ;     the    lycenm 
(formerly  the  univerw- 
ty),  a  gymnasium,  the 
episcopal    seminary,    a 
normu   school,  and   a 
school  of  design  are  the 
principal  learned  insti- 
tutions.    Erlan,  impor- 
tant as  a  bishopric  from 
the  time  of  St.  Stephen, 
became  the  seat  of  an 
archbishop  in  1804.     In 
former    times,    though 
it  possessed  strong  for- 
tifications,   it    suffered 
much  from  Tartar  and 
Turkish  invasions,  especially  in  1662,  when  it 
repulsed  under  Stephen  Dob6  the  repeated  as- 
sanlts  of  an  immense  Turkish  army,  and  in 
1696,  when  it  was  given  up  to  the  Turks  by 
the   foreign   part   of  the    Aostrinn    garrison. 
Among  the  remnants  of  the  old  fortress  the 
tomb  of  Dob6  is  still  shown  to  visitors.     Erlan 
was  conspicnons  dnring  the  revolution  of  1848- 
'9  for  the  patriotic  spirit  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
as  the  place  whence  Dembinski  and  GOrgey 
started  for  their  chief  campaigns  against  the 
Austrians  under  Windiscbgrgtz. 

EBMIH.  I.  Paal,  a  German  phvacist,  born 
in  Berlin,  Feb.  39,  1764,  died  Oct.  11,  1851. 
He  first  taught  at  the  French  gymnasium  and 
the  military  school,  and  was  professor  of 
physics  in  the  university  of  Berlin  from  its 
establishnient  until  his  death.  His  contribu- 
tions to  science  embrace  a  wide  range  of  sub- 
jects, and  more  especially  magnetism  and  elec- 
tricity. Having  been  for  some  time  secretary 
of  the  academy  for  the  physical  sciences,  he 
become  on  its  reorganization  joint  secretary 
with  the  astronomer  Encke  of  both  the  physi- 
cal and  the  mathematical  class.  The  galvanic 
prixe  instituted  by  Napoleon  I.  was  awarded 
to  him  by  the  French  academy  of  sciences  in 
1806.  II>  GMig  IMT,  a  German  physicist,  son 
of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Berlin,  May  12, 180fl. 
Between  1828  and  16S0  he  performed  at  his 
own  eipense  a  journey  round  the  world,  chiefly 
with  the  object  of  making  a  series  of  magnetia 
observations.  Hansteon,  who  had  been  aent 
by  the  Swedish  government  on  a  similar  expe- 
dition to  western  Siberia,  was  his  fellow  trav- 
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eller  as  far  as  Irkntak.  Here  thej  parted 
compaDj,  Erman  proceeding  to  Kamtcnatka, 
whence  he  sailed  to  the  Roswan  colonies  in 

America,  and  retamed  to  St.  PetersbBre  and 
Berlin  by  way  of  California,  Tahiti,  Capo  Horn, 
and  Rio  de  Janeiro.  A  description  of  bis  jour- 
ney is  embodied  in  his  Reite  um  dit  Erde  (B 
vols.  8to,  Berlin,  1838-'42).  An  English  trans- 
lation of  theportjon  of  his  travels  relating  to 
Siberia,  bj  W.  D.  Cooley,  appeared  in  London 
in  1S48  (2  vols.  8fo.).  He  has  also  published 
•eparate  works  on  the  coarse  of  the  river  Obi 
and  on  the  animals  and  plants  collected  by  him 
on  his  journey,  and  has  contributed  largely  to 
Poj^^ndorfT'ii   Annalen   and    other   scientific 

Kriodicals.  Since  1841,  asnated  by  many 
isfflan  savanta,  be  has  edited  the  Archie  far 
mittentekuftliehe  Eunde  von  BustlaTtd,  which 
iaone  of  the  best  aathorities  on  the  subjects  of 
which  it  treats.  For  several  years  he  has  held 
the  professorship  of  physical  science  at  the  oni- 
versity  of  Berlin. 

EUUXIND  (PoL  Warmia),  a  region  of  East 
Prnssia,  between  the  rivers  Fasaarge  and  Fri- 
Eching;  area,  about  l,flOfl  sq.  to.;  pop.  about 
200,000.  It  bas  formed  a  bishopric  successively 
under  the  Teutonic  knights,  nnder  the  crown 
of  Poland,  and,  since  the  first  partition  of  Lh&t 
oonntry  in  1TT2,  under  Prussia. 

EUUNE,  a  name  given  to  several  weasels,  of 
the  genua putoriuj  (Cav.),  inhabiting  the  north- 
ern parts  of  both  hemispheres,  and  which  in 
winter  exchange  their  brown  color  for  a  white 
livery  more  or  less  pare.  The  European  ermine 
(P.  erminta^  Linn.)  is  about  10  in.  lonft,  with 
the  tail  half  the  length  of  the  body ;  in  summer 
it  is  reddish  brown  above,  whitish  below,  with 
the  tip  of  the  tail  black ;  in  this  livery  it  is 
called  the  stoat  in  Great  Britwn.  In  winter 
the  upper  parts  become  white,  with  a  yellow 
tint  l^neath,  the  tip  of  the  tail  remaining  black 
at  all  seasons ;  in  this  color  the  fur  was  formerly 
highly  prized,  especially  for  ornamenting  gar- 
ments pertaining  to  royalty  ami  offices  of  dig- 
nity; for  the  purity  of  its  whiteness  it  was  taken 
as  the  emblem  of  incorruptibility  and  integrity. 
This  animal  is  widely  distributed  in  northern 
Europe  and  Asia,  extending  its  range  to  the 
highest  latitudes  visited  by  man.  Its  habits 
are  sanguinary,  like  those  of  all  its  genus,  though 
from  its  smaller  size  it  does  less  mischief  in  ^e 
farm  yard  than  thepolecat;  it  attacks  and  kills 
rats,  mice,  moles,  and  young  poultry,  sucking 
their  blood ;  it  often  domesticates  itself  in 
houses,  where  ita  destruction  of  rats  and  mice 
in  part  compensates  for  its  damage  to  the  farmer 
in  the  hen  house.  There  ore  at  least  five  North 
American  weasels  entitled  to  the  name  of  er- 
mine ;  but  it  is  very  improbable  that  the  P.  rr- 
mitiea  is  found  on  this  continent  The  animal 
called  ermine  by  Audulnm  and  Bochman,  and 
considered  by  them  the  same  as  the  European, 
was  first  described  as  a  distinct  species  by  De 
Kay  as  P.  Nmebcrac^imt.  The  color  in  sum- 
mer is  chestnut  brown  above,  whitish  below 
and  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  limbs ;  edge  of 
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upper  lip  white,  and  end  of  tail  black ;  in  win- 
ter, in  northern  latitudes,  the  hairs  are  snowy 
white  from  the  roots,  except  on  the  end  of  the 
tail,  which  ia  black  for  about  1}  in. ;  south  of 
Pennsylvania  the  color  remains  brown  through- 
out the  year.    The  head  is  d^reesed  and  acute ; 
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the  ears  are  large  and  extend  for  round  the 
meatus;  the  body  is  elongated,  and  the  tail 
cylindrical,  thickly  clothed  with  fur  about  U 
in.  long  at  the  end ;  the  limbs  are  short  and 
Btout;  there  are  five  toes  on  each  foot,  the  in- 
ner the  shortest,  all  covered  with  fur,  which 
hides  the  naked  pads  on  the  soles;  on  each 
side  of  the  under  surface  of  the  tail  are  glands 
which  secrete  an  offensive  musky  fluid.  The 
fur  is  short,  but  verv  soft.  The  length  to 
root  of  tail  is  lOi  to  'll  In. ;  length  of  tail  to 
end  of  hair  6i  to  7  in.,  the  bones  extending 
about  5i  in.  It  is  a  graceiiil,  quick,  and  fear- 
less animal,  living  under  logs  and  heaps  of 
stones,  and  in  holes  in  rocks.  It  destroys 
rabbits,  grouse,  and  domestic  fowls  much  lar- 
ger than  itself;  satiated  with  the  blood  of  a 
single  victim,  it  kills  all  within  its  reach  from 


an  instinctive  propensity  to  kill ;  it  has  been 
known  to  destroy  40  fowls  in  a  single  night ; 
from  its  vermiform  body  it  is  able  to  pursue 
hares  into  their  barrows  and  the  field  mice  into 
their  galleries.  Though  occasionally  destruc- 
tive to  poultry  and  e^s,  it  is  much  more  a 
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benefactor  to  the  agricnltarist  by  killing  the 
mice  whicb  deToar  his  grain,  potatoes,  and 
grasaea ;  it  vUl  aoon  rid  a  granarj  of  the  largest 
rats,  and  a  field  of  the  wbeat-Ioviog  groand 
aquirrele.  It  is  not  shy,  and  has  been  bo  far 
^omeaticated  as  to  be  employed  like  the  ferret 
of  Enrope  in  honting  harw;  it  is  easily  takes 
in  any  kind  of  trap.  It  is  not  oommon  any- 
where ;  it  prefers  stony  r^ons,  and  la  solitary 
and  Docturoal  in  ita  habits,  thongh  occasionally 
Been  at  all  hoars  of  the  day.  It  is  a  poor  airim- 
mer  and  avoids  water,  and  rarely  ascends  trees 
except  when  pnraned.  The  young,  from  fonr 
to  seven  in  nnmber,  are  horn  between  the  last 
of  March  and  the  last  of  iiaj,  according  to 
latitude.  The  coat  ia  shed  twice  a  year,  in  Oc- 
tober and  March,  the  antnmu  fnr  becoming 
white,  and  the  spring  brown.  According  to 
Prof.  Baird,  this  specioe  cannot  certainly  be 
traced  N.  of  MaaaaobaBetts  nor  W.  of  Wiscon- 
sin ;  it  has  been  taken  at  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  and 
probably  is  foand  in  most  of  the  sonthern  and 
sonthnestem  states  nt  a  distance  from  the  sea- 
coast.  The  most  striking  differences  between 
this  and  the  Earopean  ermine  ore,  that  in  the 
latter  the  candal  vertebrse  are  onlv  a  quarter 
the  length  of  the  head  and  body,  the  terminal 
hairs  being  nearly  two  thirds  of  their  length, 
or  fh>m  1}  to  H  in. ;  while  in  the  former  these 
vertebrtB  are  nearly  half  the  length  of  the  body, 
the  hairs  being  only  about  a  quarter  of  their 
length,  or  not  more  than  l-}-  in. ;  in  onr  species 
the  ears  and  naked  portion  of  the  nose  ore 
larger;  the  coloration  also  differs  in  the  much 
greater  extension  of  the  light  colors  on  the 
lower  parts  and  inside  of  the  limbs  in  the  Enro- 
pean  animal,  and  in  the  greater  comparative 
extent  of  the  black  tip  to  the  tail;  there  are  4 
sacral  and  SI  candal  vertebrae  in  onr  ermine, 
and  only  3  of  the  former  and  19of  the  latter  in 
the  European.  The  little  ermine  (P.  Riehard- 
tonii,  Bonap.,  or  P.  agilii,  Aud.  and  Bach.), 
whiob  replaces  the  precedmg  species  north  of 
Massacbnsette,  is  from  S  to  9  in.  long,  exclusive 
of  the  taj],  which  is  slightly  more  Uian  5  in. ; 
the  color  in  snmraer  is  dark  chestnut  brown 
above  and  whitish  below,  with  the  whole  up- 
per law  brown,  and  the  end  of  tail  black  one 
third  to  nearly  one  half  of  its  length;  in  win- 
ter white  with  ablack-tippedtoiL  It  is  smaller 
and  darker,  with  more  slender  and  delicate  feet, 
than  the  preceding  species;  its  geographical 
.  distribution  is  from  86°  N,  to  Massachnsetts  on 
the  E.  and  Vancouver  island  on  the  W.  coast. 
Tbe  long-t^led  ermine  (P.  hnfficauda,  Rich.) 
approaches  the  ferrets  in  size,  being  about  11 
in.  long  exclusive  of  the  ttul,  which  is  8  to  T 
in. ;  tbe  color  in  summer  is  light  olivaceons 
brown  above,  and  brownish  yellow  below,  with 
the  chin  and  edge  of  npper  lip  white ;  in  winter 
white,  with  a  black-tipped  ttul ;  the  mnzzle  is 
broad,  the  hair  short,  coarse,  and  stiff,  and  the 
ears  low  and  short;  the  feet  are  largo,  with 
well  developed  claws.  It  ia  fonnd  about  tbe 
npper  Missouri  and  PJatte  rivers.  The  least 
ermine  (P.  Cieoffnanii,  Bonap.,  or  P.  fiuevs, 
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And.  and  Bach.)  has  an  average  length  of  8  in., 
with  a  tail  of  G  or  4  in. ;  the  colors  are  as  in 
the  other  species  in  summer  aud  winter ;  tbe 
edge  of  the  upper  lip  is  white ;  it  is  found  ftom 
Labrador  to  Uasaachusetts,  and  as  far  west 
as  Puget's  sound.  Kane's  ermine  (P.  JCancii, 
Baird)  is  about  8i  in.  long,  with  a  twl  of  4  in.  -, 
it  seems  a  miniatnre  of  the  European  species, 
and  is  fonnd  in  Sil>eria  and  tbe  vicinity  of 
Behring  strait. 

SMSE,  LMgk,  a  lake  of  Ireland,  county  Fer- 
managh, consisMng  of  two  sheets  of  water, 
called  the  upper  and  lower  lakes,  connected 
by  a  narrow  winding  ohanneL  It  is  fed  by 
the  river  Erne,  which,  rising  in  Lough  Gowna, 
flows  N.  throngh  county  Cavan,  and  expands 
near  Cram  into  the  upper  lake.  This  is  abont 
12  m.  long,  from  2  to  2^  m.  wide  in  its  broadest 
part,  and  baa  a  general  depth  of  20  ft.,  although 
m  some  places  it  is  75  ft.  deep.  There  are  00 
small  islands  in  it,  and  the  shores  are  gene- 
rally low  and  mai-shy.  The  lower  or  northern 
northerly  lake  is  20  m.  long,  from  2  m.  to  6  m. 
wide,  and  has  a  depth  in  some  places  of  225  ft. 
It  conttuns  28,000  acres,  and  has  lOS  ialete; 
Boa  island,  the  largest,  near  the  N.  end,  con- 
tains 1,300  acres.  Both  lakes  abound  with 
fsh.  The  town  of  Enniskillen  is  partly  aitn- 
ated  on  an  island  in  tbe  connecting  channel, 
and  there  areaunmber  of  handsome  residences 
and  some  welt  preserved  rnins  along  its  banks. 
The  river  leaves  the  N.  end  of  the  lower  lake, 
and  after  a  course  of  6  in.  empties  into  Done- 
gal bay. 

EKHBTE  ICeOSTES,  king  of  Hanover,  fifth 
son  of  George  III.  of  England,  bom  June  fi, 
mi,  died  Nov.  18,  IMl.  He  was  for  many 
years  a  member  of  the  British  hoose  of  lorda 
as  dn^e  of  Oamberland,  and  was  a  field  mar- 
shal in  the  British  army.  Against  the  desire 
of  his  mother,  he  married  in  181Q  Frederica 
Caroline  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  widow  of 
Prince  Lonia  of  Prusna  and  of  the  prince  of 
8olms-Braunfels.  The  grant  which  he  aaked 
from  parliament  on  occasion  of  his  marriage 
not  being  accorded  to  him,  be  took  up  hisresi- 
dence  iu  Germany,  but  returned  to  England 
io  1829  to  vote  against  the  Oatholic  emanci- 
pation bill,  although  it  was  proposed  by  his 
former  political  friend,  the  duke  of  Welling- 
ton. He  again  applied  to  parliament  for 
money,  for  the  education  of  his  son  George 
Frederick;  hot  as  it  was  only  granted  under 
condition  that  the  young  prince  should  be  in- 
structed in  England  and  in  the  spirit  of  Eng- 
lish institutions,  he  was  compelled  to  remove 
his  family  from  Germany.  Grave  imputations 
upon  his  private  character,  and  his  nnbending 
opposition  to  all  popular  reforms,  combined  to 
make  his  residence  in  England  as  disagreeable 
to  himself  as  it  was  hateful  to  tbe  people.  On 
the  death  of  WiUiam  IV.  (June  20,  183T)  tbe 
crown  of  Great  Britain  devolved  on  Queen 
Victoria,  and  the  succession  to  the  throne  of 
Hanover  being  limited  to  the  mole  line,  tbe 
two  countries  were  separated,  and  the  duke 
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of  Chimlwrlind,  eldest  turriviiig  brother  of 
WiDiam,  ascended  the  throne  of  Hanover. 
Here  be  became  notorions  for  his  tTrannical 
diapoMtion.  His  first  act  was  to  abrogate  the 
coDstitutioD  of  1SS3,  which  had  beeo  aanc- 
tioned  b>^  William  IV.  In  1848  he  yielded  for 
a  time  to  the  exi)^ncies  of  the  moment,  and 
grantoA  a  more  Ubera]  oonHtitntioii.  Shortly 
before  his  death  he  concluded  a  treaty  with 
Prussia,  by  which  Hanover  joined  the  German 
ZoUverein  (Sept.  7,  1861).  He  was  sooceeded 
by  his  BOO,  GeoTW  V.  (bom  May  27,  1819), 
who,  thongh  blind,  reigned  till  Hanover  was 
annexed  to  Prassia  in  1866,  when  he  took  ap 
his  abode  at  Hietzing,  near  Vienna. 

raMESTI.  I.  Jeluu  iignt,  a  German  phi- 
lologist, born  in  Tennstldt,  Tburingia,  Ang.  4, 
1707,  died  in  Leipsio,  Sept,  11,  1781.  He  was 
made  professor  of  ancient  literature  in  the 
nniversity  of  Leipsio  in  1742,  of  eloquence  in 
17G6,  and  of  theology  in  1758.  His  critical 
editions  of  Greek  and  Boman  classics,  Xen- 
ophon,  Homer,  Oallimaohns,  Folybins,  Sne- 
tonius,  TacitDS,  and  Cicero  are  justly  celebra- 
ted, especially  the  editJon  of  Cicero's  writings, 
and  tbe  glossary  appended  thereto,  ClavU  Cice- 
roniana  (6th  ed.,  Halle,  1681).  His  excellent 
Latin  style  obtained  for  hitn  the  snmame  of 
the  German  Oicero.  As  a  theological  writer 
he  belonged  to  the  school  of  rationalists.  His 
most  eminent  theologioal  work  is  the  In- 
»titritio  InUrjrretu  Jffcvi  Tutamenli  (8d  ed., 
1775),  of  which  an  English  translation,  by 
G.  H.  Terrot,  appeared  in  Edinbnrgb  (2  vols. 
ISmo,  18SS-'4S).  U.  Iwgut  WUhe^  nephew 
of  the  preceding,  bom  at  Frohndor^  near 
TeonstAdt,  Nov.  S6, 1788,  died  in  Leipsio,  Jnl? 
29,  1801.  In  176G  he  was  professor  of  phi- 
losophy in  the  nniversity  of  Leipsic,  socpe^ed 
his  ancle  as  professOT  of  eloqnenoe  in  1770, 
and  edited  the  works  of  Livy  (1T69)  and  Ant- 
mi  an  osMarcellinus  (177S),  besides  many  others. 

ERNST,  Hdarkk  WIIMh,  a  German  violinist 
and  composer,  hom  in  BrOnn  in  1814,  died  in 
Nice,  Oct.  8,  1885.  He  played  in  pahlic  at 
the  age  of  10,  etndied  nnder  Joseph  Boehm  of 
Vienna,  and  also  under  Mayseder  and  Seyfried. 
In  1820  he  made  his  first  professional  tonr, 
exciting  much  attention  at  Munich,  Stuttgart, 
and  other  musical  centres.  In  1883  he  went 
from  Vienna  to  Paris,  where  he  remained 
several  years  stndying  the  violinists  of  the 
French  school,  especisUy  De  Biriot,  whose  fa- 
vorite pupil  he  became.  In  1S40  he  resumed 
his  prc^essional  tours,  in  the  conrse  of  which 
he  visited  Vienna,  Berlin,  and  most  of  the 
other  German  cities,  and  later  Poland,  Russia, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  and  England,  where  he  re- 
mained several  years.  During  the  last  eight 
years  of  his  life  he  resided  at  Nice,  sn  invalid 
suffering  nnder  a  nervone  malady  that  impaired 
his  powers  and  rendered  his  life  unhappy. 
Among  the  best  known  and  most  ft^nently 
played  of  his  works  are  his  BiegU,  the  con- 
certo in  F  sharp  ni^or.hisqaartets  for  stringed 
instrnment^  and  his  violin  studies.     His  fame, 
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however,  rested  principally  upon  his  great 
merit  as  a  virtuoso.  He  was  called  the  most 
poetic  of  violinists,  combining  the  grace  and 
elegance  of  De  B^ot  with  a  deeper  feeling 
and  a  larger  and  grander  tone.  In  his  best 
days  be  was  almost  without  a  rival  in  Europe. 

iSOB,  in  Greek  mythology,  the  god  of  love. 
There  are  two  distinct  conceptions  of  Eros.  In 
the  earlier,  which  appears  in  Hesiod,  and  in 
Plsto,  Aristotle,  and  the  Orphic  hymn,  he  is  one 
of  the  oldest  of  the  gods,  or  even  the  first  of  the 
gods.  Heuod  aesociates  him  with  Chaos,  Ge 
(Earth),  and  TarlArus.  He  is  elsewhere  de- 
scribed as  a  son  of  Cronos  (Satnrn)  and  Ge,  or  as 
a  god  who  had  no  parentage  and  came  into  ex- 
istence by  himself.  He  was  one  of  the  funda- 
mental oanses  in  the  formation  of  the  worid, 
inasmuch  as  he  was  the  uniting  power  of  love, 
which  brought  order  and  harmony  among  the 
conflicting  elements  of  Chaos.  The  Romans 
gave  tliis  divinity  no  place  in  their  religjiH), 
but  when  thej  speak  of  what  they  had  heard 
from  the  Greeks  translate  Eros  into  Amor. 
The  Eros  of  the  later  Greek, poets  is  identical 
with  the  Latin  Cupid,  and  is  one  of  the  young- 
est of  the  gods.  He  is  generally  called  the 
son  of  Aphrodite  (Venna),  though  sometime* 
of  Polymnia,  Penia,  Artemis  (Diana),  or  Iris; 
and  his  father  is  variously  said  'to  be  Zens' 
(Jupiter),  Porus,  Hermes  (Mercury),  Ares 
(Mars),  or  Zeptiyms.  He  was  generally  de- 
scribed as  a  huidsome  youth,  hut  in  the  latest 
poets  as  a  wanton  boy  fall  of  tricks  and  cruel 
sports.  In  this  stage  he  is  the  god  of  sensnal 
love,  bearing  sway  over  the  gods  as  well  as 
overmen,  taming  lions  and  tigers,  and  depriving 
Hercules  of  his  arms  and  Zeus  of  bis  thunder- 
bolts. His  arms  are  arrows  and  torches,  which 
no  one  can  toncb  with  impunity.  He  has 
wings.  His  eyes  are  sometimes  covered,  so 
that  he  acts  blindly.  He  is  the  usual  companion 
of  his  mother  Venus.  His  statue  and  that 
of  Mercury  stood  in  the  Greek  gymnasia. 
The  number  of  the  loves  is  extended  by  later 
poets,  who  make  them  sons  of  Venus  or  of 
nymphs.  Thespiie  in  Boeotia  was  the  most 
famous  plaoe  for  the  worship  of  Eros;  there 
it  was  very  ancient,  and  the  old  representa- 
tion of  the  god  was  a  rude  stone,  to  which 
exquisite  sculptures  were  sdded  in  later  times. 
A  quinquennial  festival,  the  Erotidia  or  Erotia, 
was  celebrated  there  in  honor  of  the  god. 
The  goose  was  sacred  to  him,  also  the  hare, 
the  cock,  and  the  ram.  He  was  a  favorite 
subject  with  the  ancient  stataaries,  and  Prax- 
iteles repreeented  him  as  a  full-grown  yoath 
of  perfect  beauty.  Respecting  the  connection 
between  Eros  and  Psyche,  see  Pbtche. 

laOfinUTllS,  or  HetMrstis,  an  Ephesian  who 
lived  in  the  middle  of  the  4tb  century  B.  C, 
and  whom  a  deed  of  infamy  has  given  a  place 
in  history.  On  the  night  in  which  Alexander 
the  Great  was  bom,  in  85G  B.  C.,  he  set  fire  to 
the  great  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesns,  which 
was  utterly  destroyed.  When  it  was  ascer- 
tained who  had  perpetrated  the  sacrilege,  Eroft- 
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tratna  iraa  arrested  and  put  to  the  torture. 
Being  asked  wh;  be  bad  conunitted  inch  an 
net,  be  replied,  "  To  make  taj  name  immortal." 
The  EpheBiana  therenpon  passed  a  decree  con- 
Bigning  his  name  to  oblivion;  bat  this  ordi- 
nance proved  vain,  for  Theopompns  mentions 
the  name  in  his  historT'. 

ERPranS,  or  Taa  Er^ea,  Thaws,  a  Dutch 
orientalist,  bom  in  Oorknm,  Sept.  7, 1BS4,  died 
in  Leydeo,  Nov,  18,  1834,  He  was  educated 
Bt  the  imlversity  of  Leyden,  travelled  in  Eng- 
land, France,  G-ermany,  and  Ital7,  and  per- 
fected himself  at  Paris  and  Venice  in  Arabio, 
Turkish,  Perman,  and  Ethiopic.  In  1612  he 
returned  to  Holland,  was  appointed  oriental 
professor  at  the  nniversitj  of  Lejden,  aifd  es- 
tablished a  press  for  the  printing  of  Arabio 
works,  with  Latin  translations  by  himself.  Ho 
was  Bubaeqaently  appointed  oriental  interpre- 
ter to  the  Dntob  government.  He  wrote  many 
important  works,  including  an  Arabio  gram- 
mar which  remained  the  standard  text  book 
for  more  than  a  century, 

EBSCH,  Jabaaa  SaMid,  a  German  oyclopndist, 
born  at  Glogau,  in  Prussian  Silesia,  Jane  23, 
iree,  died  in  Halle,  Jan.  IS,  1828,  He  was 
ednoated  in  tbe  nniversities  of  Halle  and  Jena, 
and  was  afterward  connected  in  Halle  with 
Measel'a  periodical,  Da»  geUhrte  DeaUehland. 
and  in  Jena  with  a  political  jonmal.  He  pub- 
lished a  voluminous  collection  of  the  docu- 
ments found  in  German  political,  geographical, 
and  scientific  periodicals  (S  vols.,  lT9a-'92), 
which  created  a  great  sensation  among  German 
bibliographers.  His  efforts  were  so  mnch  en- 
conraged  by  prominent  savants,  that  he  was 
induced  to  nudertake  a  digest  of  literatnre  in 
connection  with  a  general  literary  gazette. 
Eight  volumes  (Jena  and  Weimar,  1793-1809) 
were  reqnired  to  epitomize  the  literary  pro- 
ductions of  15  years  (178S-1800).  Not  only 
books,  but  also  newspaper  and  magazine  arti- 
cles, were  recorded,  and  even  the  criticisms  to 
which  the  respective  literary  prodnctions  had 
been  subjected  were  referred  to  with  the  ntmoat 
precision.  While  this  was  in  progress,  he  pro- 
jected a  miiversol  cyciopiedia  of  modern  liter- 
ature, which  he  carried  oat  so  tar  as  to  pub- 
lish five  volumes  on  French  literature,  Dot 
ffelekrte  Frankreieh,  and  an  edition  of  the  same 
in  French  nnder  the  title  of  La  France  littiraire 
(1797-1806).  He  was  also  engaged  during  the 
same  period  in  various  editorial  labors.  In 
1B03  he  accepted  the  chair  of  ge^aphy  and 
statistics  at  the  university  of  Halle.  He  crowned 
the  labors  of  his  life  by  establishing  in  oon- 
junotion  with  Grnber  the  Allgtmeine  Bnct/- 
klopddie  der  Wiaentehi^/teTi  und  KArute,  of 
which  17  t^olnmes  (the  first  appearing  in  I<eip- 
sic  in  1618)  were  edited  by  Erseh  and  Gmber. 
This  is  the  most  learned  and  elaborate  German 
cyolopEedia,  and  is  still  unfinished.  (See  Cr- 
OL0P.BTIIA.)  A  third  edition  of  his  Handbueh 
dtr  deuUehen.  Literatur  itit  der  Mitte  Aet  \8ttn 
JahrkunderU  bU  dvf  dU  ntuttU  Zeit  (2  vols., 
Amsterdam  and  Leipsio,  1612-'14)  waa  pre- 
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Sared  by  Geissler,  who  added  to  it  a  cyclopn- 
ia  of  philology  in  184fi  and  of  philosophical 
literature  (Leipsio,  18C0). 
nSE.    see  Oelts,  Larodaoes  abs  Litera- 

TDSK  OP  THB, 


a  Scottish  theologian, 
founder  of  the  Secesuon  chnroh  of  Scotland, 
bom  June  22,  ISSO,  died  m  Stirling,  June  22, 
1704,  The  son  of  a  Presbyterian  clergyman,  ho 
waa  educated  at  the  nnivernty  of  Edinburgh, 
licensed  to  preach  in  1702,  became  pastor  tJio 
next  year  in  Portmoak,  and  held  that  post  28 
years.  Here  and  at  Stirling,  where  he  lived 
iVom  1781  nntil  his  death,  he  was  a  great 
favorite  with  his  parishioners,  aa  well  as  with 
the  church  throngboat  Scotland,  The  dissen- 
sions in  the  church  of  Scotland  began  in  1720, 
when  the  book  entitled  "  The  Marrow  of  Mod- 
em Divinity  "  waa  thonght  t«  reveal  latitndina- 
rian  tendencies  dangerous  to  the  prevalentdoc- 
trines.  Refusing  to  take  the  abjuration  oath, 
and  oppo»ng  the  reimposltion  of  lay  patron- 
age, as  contrary  to  the  act  of  nnion  and  to 
the  liberties  of  the  Scottish  church,  and  at  the 
same  time  being  one  of  the  most  inflnentiol 
defenders  of  what  were  termed  the  "  Marrow  " 
doctrines,  Mr.  Ersklne  was  proclaimed  In 
many  polemical  pamphlets  an  innovator  in  re- 
ligion and  a  troubier  in  Israel,  was  censnred 
by  the  synod,  and  on  Nov.  IB,  17B8,  was  sol- 
emnly rebuked  and  admonisbed  at  the  bar  of 
the  general  assembly.  Against  this  deci^on 
he  with  three  other  clergymen  entered  a  pro- 
test ;  and  aa  they  continued  the  condnet  for 
which  they  had  been  censured,  they  were  sus- 
pended from  their  fbnctions.  This  sentence 
was  removed  Jnly  2,  1T34;  but  the  depbsed 
brethren  had  meantime  formed  themselves  into 


were  again  deposed  and  ejected  from  their 
pnlpits ;  but  he  assembled  his  people  on  San- 
days  in  the  fields,  till  a  new  meeting  house  was 
Erovided,  in  which  he  oontinned  topreach  to 
irge  congregations  till  his  death.  There  have 
been  many  editions  of  his  "  Select  Works " 
(S  vols,,  8vo)  and  of  selections  from  them; 
also  of  his  "  Life  and  Diary,"  by  D.  Eraser. 

KSKINE,  ThvHis,  baron,  a  British  jurist  and 
Btatesman,  the  third  son  of  Henry  David,  fifth 
earl  of  Buoban,  born  in  Edinburgh,  Jan,  21, 
17B0,  died  at  Almondell,  near  Edinburgh,  Nov, 
17,  1823,  After  studying  in  the  high  Bohool 
of  Edinbnrgh  and  in  the  unirersity  of  St. 
Andrews,  he  entered  the  navy  as  a  midship- 
man in  1764,  and  resigned  in  1788  for  a  com- 
mission in  the  army.  In  1770,  soon  after  his 
marriage,  he  went  with  hia  regiment  to  Mi- 
norca, where  he  remuned  two  years.  After 
three  years  more  of  military  service,  during 
most  of  which  time  he  was  stationed  in  Eng- 
lish country  towns,  he  entered  Lincoln's  Inn, 
and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  Jnly,  1TT8.  In 
November  of  the  same  year  he  defended  Oapt, 
Btulle,  lieutenant  governor  of  Greenwich  hos- 
pital, in  a  prosecution  bronght  by  Lord  Sand- 
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wich,  then  at  tixe  head  of  the  admiraltf,  for  an 
alleged  libel  on  other  officers  of  that  institntion 
in  respect  of  ita  management,  and  at  once  at- 
tained distinction  aa  an  advocate.  The  imme- 
diate effect  of  this  effort  waa  hia  reception  of 
80  retainers  before  he  left  the  court.  In  17T9 
be  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons as  counsel  for  a  bookseller  against  the 
monopoly  of  the  two  universities  in  printing 
almanacs,  and  the  bill  introduced  bj  the  prime 
minister.  Lord  North,  to  renew  the  monopoly, 
waB  defeated.  In  1T61  he  secured  the  acqnit- 
tol  of  Lord  George  Gordon,  impeached  for 
treason  as  the  head  of  the  "  no  poperj  "  riot- 
ers, nis  practice  and  reputation  increased  so 
rapidly  that  he  received  in  1783,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Lord '  Mansfield,  tlien  presiding  in 
the  court  of  king's  bench,  the  patent  of  pre- 
cedence at  the  bar,  and  in  the  same  year  was 
returned  to  parliament  as  member  for  Ports- 
mouth. He  was  a  supporter  of  Fox,  and  ad- 
vocated that  minister's  famous  East  India  bill; 
bat  his  parliamentarj  speeches  were  inferior 
to  his  pleas  at  the  bar.  His  best  oSbrta  were 
those  m  defence  of  the  freedom  of  the  press 
and  the  privileges  of  juries,  and  against  the 
doctrine  of  conatmctiTe  treason.  In  bis  de- 
fence of  the  dean  of  St.  Asaph,  charged  with 
libij,  he  indignantly  argued  against  the  judge 
who  refnsed  to  receive  the  verdict  of  "  Guilty 
of  publishing  only."  One  of  his  most  impor- 
tant speeches  was  delivered  in  1769  on  the 
tri^  of  Stockdale,  who  bad  pabliahed  a  pam- 
phlet containing  severe  reflections  upon  the 
conduct  of  the  managers  of  the  impeachment 
of  Warren  Hastings,  and  was  arraigned  for  a 
libel  against  the  house  of  commons.  Erskine's 
defence  of  Stockdale  established  bis  reputation 
as  the  most  consummate  advocate  of  the  age, 
and  the  doctrine  expounded  in  his  plea  and 
sanctioned  by  the  verdict  became  the  founda- 
tion of  the  liberty  of  the  press  in  England.  In 
17B2  he  acted  as  counsel  to  Thomas  Faine, 
prosecuted  as  author  of  the  "  Bights  of  Uan," 
and  was  therefore  deprived  of  the  office  of 
attorney  general  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  which 
he  had  held  since  1788.  In  1794  he  defended 
Hardy,  Borne  Tooke,  Thelwall,  and  others, 
who  were  arrested  and  committed  to  the  tower 
on  charge  of  political  consphacy  aud  high  trea- 
son. The  tnal  of  Hardy  began  OcL  29,  and 
though  the  indictment  stated  nine  overt  acts 
of  high  treason,  the  trial  turned  almost  solely 
on  the  question  of  treasonable  intention.  The 
proceedings  continued  to  the  eighth  day,  hut 
the  ability  and  eloquence  of  Erakise  gained  a 
verdict  of  acquittal,  and  forced  the  highest  ad- 
miration even  from  his  opponents.  Tooke  was 
arraigned  Nov.  10,  and  pronounced  not  guilty 
on  the  SOth ;  his  acquittal  was  followed  by  that 
of  Thelwall;  and  the  government  abandoned 
the  otlier  indictments.  Erskine  looked  with 
favor  upon  the  attempt  at  social  renovation  in 
France,  and  opposed  the  interference  of  Eng- 
land on  behalf  of  the  Boorbona.  His  pamphlet 
entitled  "A  View  of  the  Causes  and  CoDse- 
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qnences  of  the  Present  War  with  France" 
rapidly  passed  through  48  editions.  Upon  the 
death  of  Fitt  is  1606,  and  the  formation  of 
Lord  Grenville's  coalition  ministry,  Erskine 
was  appointed  lord  high  chancellor,  and  created 
a  peer  under  the  title  of  Baron  Erskine  of  Be- 
stormel  castle,  in  Cornwall ;  but  tliis  ministry 
was  dissolved  within  a  year.  He  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  retirement,  subject  to 

Ecuniary  embarrassments  from  the  toss  of  his 
-ge  professional  income  and  fW>m  nuproflt- 
able  investments;  while  bis  domestic  relations 
were  disturbed  by  an  ill-assorted  marriage 
made  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife  in  1606. 
He  took  part  for  the  last  time  in  the  bouse 
of  lords  in  1820,  on  oceaaon  of  the  trial  of 
Queen  Caroline.  Lord  Erskine  was  one  of  the 
greatest  of  English  advocates,  and  his  elo- 
qnence  may  be  compared  to  that  of  Pitt,  Fox, 


trade,  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  Irish  Cath- 
olics, supported  propositions  for  the  reform 
of  the  penal  laws,  and  spoke  and  wrote  in 
behalf  of  the  struggling  Greeks.  His  noblest 
efforts  were  in  the  cause  of  constitutional  free- 
dom,  and  during  the  momentous  struggles  of 
the  period  in  which  he  lived  no  public  man 
had  greater  personal  influence.  He  left  but 
few  productions  in  writing.  His  parody  of 
Gray  s  "Bard"  was  published  in  the  " Month- 
ly Magazine;"  he  wrote  a  preface  to  Fox's 
speeches,  a  political  romance  entitled  "Ar- 
mata,  a  Fragment "  (published  anonymously 
in  1617),  and  a  few  political  treatises ;  but  tlie 
chief  foundation  of  nis  fame  is  his  numerooa 
speeches,  which  retfun  in  print  the  brilliancy 
of  thought,  copiousness  of  imagery,  elegance 
of  diction,  and  mnch  of  the  fervor  which  ren- 
dered them  so  successful  when  delivered.  Col- 
lections have  been  published  of  hia  speeches  at 
the  bar  in  favor  of  the  liberty  of  the  press  and 
against  constructive  treason  (bj  James  Ridge- 
way,  4  vols.  Svo,  LoQdon,  I810-'ll);  of  his 
speeches  at  the  bar  on  miscellaneons  subjects 
(1612) ;  of  his  speeches  at  the  bar  and  in  par- 
liament, with  a  memoir  by  Lord  Brougham 
(4  vols.  8vo,  1647) ;  and  of  his  select  speech- 
es, with  a  memoir  by  Edward  Walford  (2  vols. 
Svo,  1870)^ 

miMiNTHI^  in  ancient  geography,  a  river 
and  mountain  of  Arcadia,  in  Greece.  The 
river,  according  to  some  the  modem  Dimitza- 
na,  ri.'<es  on  the  frontiers  of  Arcadia  and  EUs, 
and  flows  into  the  Alpheus.  The  mountain, 
east  of  the  river,  formed  the  western  point 
of  the  northern  barrier  of  Arcadia,  and  was 
covered  with  forests.  In  this  mountain  Her- 
cules killed  the  famous  wild  boar. 

ERTSIPEU8  (Gr.  ipbtu,  to  draw,  and  n-^jif, 
neighboring,  from  its  tendency  to  draw  in  the 
neighboring  parts;  called  also  St.  Antbokt's 
Ftsa,  or  in  Scotland  Robe),  an  inflammation 
of  the  skin  characterized  by  redness,  swelling, 
and  burning  pain,  commonly  spreading  from 
a  central  point,  and  sometimes  affecting  tb« 
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mbontaneous  cellalar  tissue.  Idiopatbio  erf- 
iipelas  almoet  invariably  attacks  the  face ; 
frequently  it  is  preceded  by  loss  of  appetite, 
languor,  beadocne,  chiUiness,  and  frequency 
of  pnlse ;  a  deep  red  spot  now  makea  its  ap- 
pearance, commonly  on  one  aide  of  the  noae, 
swollen,  flno,  and  ahininfi;,  and  is  the  aeat  of  a 
burning,  tinglJDg  pain.  The  digease  gradually 
extends,  often  nntil  the  whole  of  the  face  and 
hilrj  scalp  has  been  afiect«d,  but  it  is  exceed- 
ingly rare  fur  it  to  poas  upon  the  trank.  Often, 
while  it  is  still  advancing  in  one  direction,  the 
part  ori^oaily  affected  is  restored  to  its  normal 
condition.  Commonly  large  irregular  vesicles 
(phtyetetia)  filled  with  serum,  preotsely  similar 
to  those  produced  by  a  soald,  make  their  ap- 
pearance on  the  inflamed  skin.  The  pulse  is 
ireqneut,  there  ia  total  loss  of  appetite,  head- 
ache, prostration,  reatlessneae,  and  aleeplesa- 
nesa,  and  commonly,  particnlarly  at  night, 
more  or  less  delirium.  The  compWnt  runs  its 
course  in  about  a  week,  and  the  general  symp- 
toms ordinarily  abate  somewhat  before  any 
decline  is  noticed  in  the  local  inflammation. 
In  itaelf  erysipelas  of  the  face  is  ordinarily  un- 
attended with  danger ;  bat  where  it  occurs  in 
the  coarse  of  other  and  exhausting  diseases,  it 
adds  much  to  the  gravity  of  the  urognosis.  Id 
fatal  cases  the  delirium  is  apt  graaually  to  lapse 
into  coma.  Erysipelas  is  enbjeot  to  epidemic 
influences;  in  certain  seasona  it  is  erceedingly 
prevalent,  while  in  others  it  is  rarely  seen. 
The  attack  is  favored  by  overcrowding  and 
deficient  ventilation.  Hospitals,  particularly  in 
apring,  are  infested  with  it  Certain  unhealthy 
states  of  the  system  predispose  strongly  to  the 
disease,  and  an  unwholesome  diet  and  the 
abuse  of  alcoholic  stimulants  are  commonly 
cited  among  iCa  causes.  We  have  seen  that 
simple  erysipelas  is  rarely  fatal ;  oonsequeotly 
reooveriea  are  common  under  a  great  variety 
of  treatment  Usually  it  requires  nothing 
more  than  to  move  the  bowels  by  a  mild  lax- 
ative, and  afterward  to  support  the  system  by 
the  administration  of  nntnmont,  and  if  neces- 
sary the  use  of  quinine  and  wine  whey.  Where 
there  is  great  prostration,  stimnlanta  may  be 
administered  freely.  Bystematio  writers  make 
a  separate  variety  of  the  erysipelas  of  new- 
born children;  it  preeentsno peculiarity,  how- 
ever, except  its  greater  gravity,  in  common 
with  other  diseases,  in  such  delicate  organisms. 
When  orysipeUa  of  the  abdomen  occurs  in 
new-bom  ehildroD,  it  commonly  has  its  point 
of  origin  in  the  recently  divided  umbilical 
cord.  In  Bome  oases  eryripelas,  arising  gene- 
rally from  some  injury  or  excoriation,  showa  a 
tendency  to  advance  in  one  direction  while  it 
passes  away  in  another  (srytipelat  ambulani) 


elas  the  precursory  symptoi 
stant  and  severe,  the  pain  more  violent,  the 
prostration  greater ;  the  redness  is  moat  strongly 
marked  along  the  trunka  of  the  lymphatic 
veaeels,  and  the  lymphatio  ^anda  are  awoUen ; 
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the  swelling  of  the  skin  is  more  oonnderable, 

it  soon  assumes  a  pasty  consistence,  and  pita 
strongly  on  pressure.  As  the  disease  advances, 
the  pain  subsides,  the  redness  is  diminished, 
and  flnctnation  becomes  evident ;  if  left  to  it- 
self, the  skin,  gradually  thinned  and  distended, 
sloaghs  over  a  larger  or  smaller  space,  and  pus 
mingled  with  shreds  of  dead  cellular  tissue  ia 
discharged.  The  disease  indeed  seems  usualjy 
to  be  in  the  cellular  tisane  rather  than  in  the 
skin,  and  sometimes  the  cellular  tissue  through- 
out a  limb  appears  to  he  affected.  It  is  a  dis- 
ease of  great  severity,  and  when  extensive 
often  provea  fatal  under  the  best  treatment 
In  its  treatment,  the  aame  general  principles 
apply  as  in  simple  erysipelas.  The  patient's 
strength  should  be  supported  by  a  nutritions 
diet,  and  tonics  and  stimutasts  most  often  be 
freely  administered.  Early  in  the  disease  the 
skin  should  be  t^ely  divided  down  into  the 
cellular  tissue,  to  relieve  the  constriction  of  the 
parts  and  afibrd  an  opening  to  the  discharges, 

ERTTBEIU  (Qr.  j^olvinv,  to  redden),  an 
affection  of  the  skin  characterized  by  a  slight 
redness  witliout  determinate  form.  It  is  gen- 
erally due  to  the  action  of  some  special  cause, 
as  the  heat  of  the  sun,  Ac.  Where  it  is  pro- 
duced by  the  friction  of  two  contiguous  sur- 
faces, as  frequently  occurs  in  infimta  and  in 
fleshy  persons,  it  is  often  called  inUrtrigo, 
Erythtmut  nodotwa,  the  severest  form  of  the 
disease,  is  characterized  by  the  eruption  of 
numerous  red  spots  from  one  third  of  an  inch 
to  an  inch  in  their  longest  (vertical)  diameter. 
These  spots  are  slightly  elevated ;  alter  a  few 
days  their  color  deepens,  and  passing  throu^ 
various  shades  of  blue  and  yellow,  the  skin 
resumes  its  normal  color.  The  affection  is 
apt  to  be  attended  with  fever,  depression  of 
strength,  and  derangement  of  the  digestive 
organs.  Simple  eryUiema  needs  no  treatment 
beyond  the  employment  of  soothing  applica- 
tions; in  intertrigo,  the  use  of  an  absorbent 
powder,  as  lycopodinm,  starch,  &o.,  may  be 
advisable.  Erythema  nodosum  is  best  treated 
by  diet,  rest,  and  a  mild  laxative ;  in  some  cases 
tonics  and  iron  are  useful. 

EKITHBEAH  SEA  (Gr.  iptiipi^,  tptii^of,  red, 
ruddy),  in  ancient  geography,  originally  the 
name  of  the  whole  expanse  of  sea  between 
Africa  on  the  8.  W,,  Arabia  on  the  N.  W., 
Gedrosia  on  the  N.,  and  India  on  the  N.  E., 
including  the  two  great  gnli^  tbe  Arabian  and 
the  Persian.  In  this  wider  sense  the  term 
seems  to  have  been  used  by  Herodotus,  who 
designates  by  it  both  the  Indian  ocean,  of 
the  shape  of  which  he  was  ignorant,  and  the 
Persian  gulf,  distinguishing  the  Red  sea,  the 
yam  tuf  or  weedy  sea  of  the  Hebrews,  which 
be  calls  the  Arabian  gulf.  The  term  i/  voriii 
66Xaeaa  (aonthem  aea)  appears  in  some  pas- 
sages of  the  same  historian  as  identical  with 
the  Erythnean,  in  others  as  designating  the 
more  distant  and  less  known  re^on  of  the 
latter.  Laterondbetteriuformed  geographers, 
distingnishing  the  separate  parts  of  the  eea, 
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i^iplied  to  ita  n^n  body  tbe  name  of  IndUn 
oce&n,  and  to  its  great  gulfs  the  names  of 
Persian  and  Arabiao,  while  the  term  Erj- 
tlirffiBD  Bea  (Lat.  Mare  Bubrum)  was  varionsl; 
ased  bj  different  writers  natil  it  became  con- 
Sued  to  the  Arabian  gulf.  The  sea  is  Bup- 
poBcd  by  some  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
the  Ph<Bnicians  (Gr.  ^yt(,  red),  who  according 
to  Herodotus  originallj  dwelt  on  its  shores ; 
and  b;  others  A^m  the  red  or  purple  huea  im- 
parted by  coral  reefs  to  tbe  waters  of  tbe  strait 
which  connects  tbe  Red  sea  proper  with  the 
Indian  ocean. 

EKTX,  an  ancient  town  of  Sicily,  occupying 
the  side  of  a  mountain  of  the  tame  name  (now 
Ifonte  San  Qinliaao),  on  the  N.  W.  coast  of  tbe 
island,   near  the  promontorj  of  Drepannm. 
Above  it  was  a  temple  of  Venue,  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  moantain.    It  early  became  a  de- 
pendency of  Carthage,  was  for  a  short  time 
under  the  sway  of  Syra- 
cuse, was  captured  by  — ^<, 
Pyrrhns  in  278  B.C.,       .              —^. .•:-.,. 
reverted  to  the  Oar-           -f. ,.  ^  . 
tha^iana,  and  in  the         .,-_  -- ^^ 
first    Funic  war  was 
partially  destroyed  by 
llamilcar,    who    con- 
verted it  into  a  forti- 
fied   camp,    removing 
tbe  inhabitants  to  Dre- 

fianum.  A  few  years 
ater  it  was  taken  by 
the  BtHnans,  but  the 
city  was  surprised  by 
Hamilcar  Barca,  and 
made  hia  headquarters 
till  the  conclusion  of 
the  war,  while  tbe  Ro- 
mans continued  to  hold 
tbe  temple  as  an  im- 
pregnable fortress.  The 
site  of  tbe  ancient  city 
is  now  occupied  only 

by  a  convent,  and  that  of  the  temple  by  a 
Saracenic  castle,  now  a  prison,  sorronnded  by 
the  town  of  San  Giuliano. 

EBZEBUH.  L  A  province  or  vilayet  of 
Asiatic  Turkey,  comprising  the  greater  part 
of  Turkish  Armenia,  and  bounded  N.  by  Tre- 
bizond,  E.  by  the  Russian  dominions  and  Persia, 
S.  by  Kurdistan,  and  W.  by  Sivas;  pop.  esti- 
mated at  from  400,000  to  600,006.  It  consists 
mainly  of  lofty  table  land,  tlie  elevation  of 
which  is  estimated  at  fl,000  ft.,  traversed  E. 
and  W.  by  several  ranges  of  mountains,  be- 
tween which  lie  rich  and  extensive  ^'alleys. 
Cultivation  is  here  well  attended  to,  and  tbe 
soil  produces  a  profusion  of  excellent  fruits, 
rye,  barley,  and  flax,  and  fumisheB  pastnrage 
for  large  herds.  The  climate  in  winter  and 
spring  is  severe,  and  in  summer  the  heat  is 
eJCessivB.  The  rivers  Euphrates,  Aras,  Kar, 
and  Tchoruk  have  their  sources  here.  The 
mountains  are  inhabited  mainly  by  Kurds,  who 
(LckDowIedgc  but  a  nominal  alle^ance  to  the 
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sultan.  D.  The  capital  of  the  province,  and 
tbe  principal  city  of  Tnrkisb  Armenia,  situated 
on  the  Kara-su  or  W.  branch  of  the  Euphrates, 
in  a  beautiful  plain  abont  6,000  ft.  above  tbe 
level  of  the  sea,  30  m.  long  and  20  m.  broad, 
no  m.  S.  E.  of  Trebizond,  its  nearest  aeaport. 
The  population  in  1829  was  estimated  at  130,- 
000;  bat  the  large  emigration  of  Armenians 
that  year  reduced  it  to  about  45,000.  A  tri- 
ple wall  of  stone  which  nearly  enrroonds  the 
old  part  of  the  town,  and  a  large  massive  cita- 
del, encompsssed  by  a  double  wall,  and  having 
four  stout  gates  covered  with  platea  of  iron,  are 
its  principal  defences.  The  citadel,  however, 
ia  commanded  by  a  bill  in  tbe  neighborhood. 
The  streets  are  narrow  and  filthy ;  the  houses 
are  mostly  of  wood,  mud,  or  bricks  dried  in  the 
sun ;  and  the  whole  dty  is  iofcsted  with  savage- 
looking  dogs.  The  principal  buildings  are  ^e 
Greek  and  Armenian  churches,  and  tlie  eustom 


house,  besides  wbicb  there  are  about  40  mosqnee 
and  numerous  caravansaries.  Outside  of  the 
city  are  fonr  suburbs.  The  caravans  travelling 
from  Teheran  to  Uecca  usually  halt  here,  and 
an  active  trade  is  carried  on  with  all  the  adja- 
cent countries.  Shawls,  silk,  cotton,  rice,  indi- 
go, tobacco,  and  madder  are  imported  from  the 
east,  and  broadcloth,  chintz,  cutlery,  &c.,  from 
the  west  by  tbe  Black  sea.  The  exports  are 
fiirs,  gull,  and  live  stock. — Erzerum  was  built 
by  a  general  of  the  emperor  Theodosiua  II. 
about  A.  D.  415,  and  named  Tbeodonopolis. 
A  little  E.  of  it  was  the  Armenian  town  of 
Arzon  or  Ardzen,  the  inliabitdnta  of  whioh,  on 
the  destruction  of  their  place  by  the  Seljuks  in 
1049,  removed  to  TbeodosiopoliH.  The  name 
Erzerum  is  therefore  supposed  to  be  a  corrup- 
tion of  Ardun  Bum,  the  Turks  frequently  ap- 
plying the  word  Rum  (or  Rome)  to  any  ter- 
ritory anciently  recognized  as  a  part  of  the 
Roman  or  Byzantine  empire,  Erzomm  was 
twice  destroyed  by  fire  and  pillage,  and  in 
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18S9  waa  taken  b;  the  Russians  under  Paeke- 
vitch.  Its  positioQ,  which  commaada  the  road 
from  Persia  to  GoDBtAUtiiiople,  rendsra  it  still 
an  important  military  post,  as  it  was  in  the 
time  of  its  Byzantine  masters,  and  also  a  point 
of  ^eat  commercia!  interest.  It  is  the  seat  of 
the  Tnrkish  governor  general,  of  English  and 
other  foreign  consuls,  and  of  a  United  Arme- 
nian bishop ;  and  it  is  the  focas  of  the  transit 
trade  between  Europe  and  Trebizond  and  cen- 
tral Asia  and  Persia.  Several  American  mis- 
is  reside  here. 

E  (Ger,,  Ore  moantaina),  a  range 
on  the  boondar/  between  Bohe- 
mia and  Sazonj,  and  in  its  soathern  portion 
lying  chiefly  in  Botiemia.  It  extends  E.  N.  E. 
and  W.  S.  W.  about  lOOm.,  and  covers  an  aver- 
age breadth  of  atrant  26  m.  At  its  western  ex- 
tremity it  connects  with  tbe  range  called  the 
Ficbtelgebirge,  where  the  White  Elster  has  ita 
sonrco.  The  river  Elbe  defines  its  E.  extrem- 
ity, flowing  toward  the  north  through  the  val- 
ley that  separates  the  Erzgebirge  from  the  Lnsa- 
tian  mountains.  On  the  north  the  range  slopes 
gently  toward  the  plains  of  Germany,  but  on 
the  south  the  descent  is  more  ^recipitooa,  with 
deep  and  narrow  valleys  running  down  to  the 
valley  of  the  river  Eger,  which  flows  E.  to  the 
Elbe.  The  highest  elevations  are  W.  of  the 
central  part  of  the  ran^e.  Here  are  the  sum- 
mits of  the  Keilberg,  Fichtelberg,  andSchwarz- 
wald,  all  rinug  to  a  height  of  about  4,000  ft. 
above  the  sea.  These  are  granitic  peaks,  but 
toward  the  Elbe,  where  the  granitic  rocks  give 
place  to  sandstone,  the  elevation  declines  to  a 
maximum  of  1,800  ft.  Tbe  range  is  traversed 
by  six  great  roads,  the  most  important  of  them 
connecting  Prague  with  Dresden  and  Chemnitz. 
The  valley  of  the  Elbe  adniits  the  passage  of 
the  range  by  the  railroad  f^om  Dresden  to 
Vienna.  The  Erzgebii^e  have  long  been  fa- 
mons  for  their  mineral  productions,  tbe  most 
important  of  which  are  silver,  tin,  iron,  cobalt, 
lead,  and  copper.  Other  mineral  products  are 
gold,  found  in  small  quantity,  mercury,  arsenic, 
bismuth,  antimony,  zinc,  manganeae,  and  sul- 

Ehur.  Coal  is  found  iu  the  lower  country  near 
iresden  and  Zwickau,  and  porcelain  clay  at 
Aue,  12  m.  8.  E.  of  Zwickau,  used  in  the  royal 
mann  factory  at  Meissen. 

ESISHIDDOH,  son  and  suocesaor  of  Senna- 
cherib, king  of  Assyria,  reigned  (180-86?  B.  0. 
He  ia  the  Sarchedon  of  Tobit,  the  Asaradinns 
of  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy,  and  the  Asahor-akh- 
iddin  of  the  Assyrian  inscripUons.  (See  Aa- 
8TRI11,  vol,  ii.,  p.  30.) 

ESCIXBIl.  I.  A  N.  W.  county  of  Florida, 
separated  from  Alabama  on  the  W.  by  the  Per- 
dido  river,  bounded  E.  by  the  Escambia,  and 
8.  by  the  gulf  of  Mexico ;  area,  850  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1870,  7,817,  of  whom  2,880  were  colored.  It 
consists  mostly  of  a  level  and  not  very  pro- 
ductive country,  covered  with  extensive  pine 
forests.  Tbe  chief  productions  in  1870  were 
7,030  bnshels  of  Indian  com,  13,970  of  sweet 
potatoes,  and  86,000  lbs.  of  rioe.    The  valne  of 
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live  stock  was  |71,020.  Capital,  Pensaeola. 
n.  A  S.  W.  county  of  Alabama,  bordering  on 
Florida,  intersected  by  the  Escambia  and  Cone- 
cuh rivers;  area,  about  600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1870,  4,041,  of  whom  S51  were  colored.  The 
Mobile  and  Great  Northern  and  tbe  Alabama 
and  Florida  railroads  pass  through  it.  The  soil 
is  sandy;  pine  abounds.  Tbe  chief  production* 
in  18T0  were  S0,8B0  bnshels  of  Indian  com, 
SI, 665  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  605  bales  of  cot- 
ton. There  were  8,76G  cattle,  3,G88  sheep,  and 
4,878  Bwine.     Capital,  PoUard. 

ESCHEAT  (law  Fr.  etehtt,  from  etehcir  or 
ieA^ir,  to  fall  out,  or  lapse),  a  failure  in  the 
regular  descent  of  lands  whereby  the  foe  re- 
verts to  the  original  grantor  or  hishelrsif  they 
can  be  found,  and  if  not,  then  to  the  sovereign, 
who,  according  to  tbe  feudal  tenure,  was  tbe 
original  scarce  of  title.  Snch  a  failure  may  oc- 
cur for  the  want  of  heirs,  or  of  such  heirs  as 
can  inherit  the  particular  estate.  This  could 
rarely  ^appen  as  respects  an  absolute  estate 
in  fee,  inasmuch  as  heirs  may  be  sought  to  the 
remotest  degree  of  collateral  consanguinity  on 
failure  of  lineal  descendants;  bnt  it  is  not  nn- 
freqnent  where  the  estate  is  limited,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  marriage  aettlement  by  which  the 
estate  is  to  descend  to  the  issue  of  tbe  mar- 
risge,  or  of  an  estate  tail  by  which  a  limitation 
is  made  to  tbe  heirs  of  a  man's  body  or  other 
specified  heirs.  In  these  and  analogous  in- 
stances, upon  the  failure  of  tlie  heirs  designated, 
although  the)«  may  be  others  capable  of  in- 
heriting generally,  the  title  to  the  land  reverts 
to  the  grantor  if  no  other  provision  has  been 
made  in  tbe  deed  creating  tbe  estate.  The 
eaclioat  in  snch  a  case  is  said  to  he  propter  de- 
fectum tanguinU.  It  may  also  occur  by  an 
obstruction  of  the  descent  propUr  delictum 
tenenlu,  that  is,  when  there  has  been  a  con- 
viction of  felony ;  in  which  case,  according  to 
the  old  phraseology,  there  was  a  corruption 
of  blood,  so  that  the  man  thus  convicted  was 
deemed  in  law  to  have  no  heirs.  A  distinction 
was  made  between  treason  and  other  felonies. 
In  the  former  case  forfeiture  to  the  crown 
intervened  and  prevented  the  escheat  of  the 
lands  to  tbe  original  proprietor;  in  the  latter, 
the  lands  of  the  felon  were  intercepted  by  tbe 
crown  for  a  year  and  a  day,  and  then  escheated 
to  tbe  lord  of  the  fee.  By  statute  54  George 
in.,  e.  145,  no  attainder  for  felony  except 
treason  and  murder  ia  now  permitted  to  defeat 
the  right  of  the  heir  or  other  person  who 
would  by  law  be  entitled  to  the  estate,  except 
during  the  life  of  the  offender.  By  the  com- 
mon law  bastards  were  not  deemed  to  have 
any  heirs  except  of  their  own  bodies,  for  being 
without  lawful  parentage,  tliey  can  have  no 
collateral  kindred;  therefore  upon  the  death 
of  a  person  of  illegitimate  birth,  leaving  no 
issue  and  without  will,  his  lands  escheated. 
80  in  the  case  of  a  man  dying  intestate  leaving 
only  alien  relatives ;  as  they  could  not  inherit, 
his  lands  would  escheat.  Formerly  it  waa 
held  that  there  could  be  no  descent  even  to 
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nataral-bom  sabjecta,  betveen  whom  and  the 
deceased  there  were  lineal  or  collateral  alien 
anceBtora  through  whom  they  would  be  obliged 
to  claim;  but  the  Htatnte  11  and  13  William 
III.,  c.  G,  provides  that  an  intermediate  alien 
ancestor  shall  not  impede  the  descent  to  one 
otherwise  capable  of  inheriting. — The  law  of 
escheat  in  the  United  States  varies  from  the 
English  in  several  particulars.  In  New  York, 
and  generallj  in  the  other  states,  the  ultimate 
property  to  lands  is  deemed  to  be  in  tlie  people; 
and  whenever  in  any  private  ownership  there 
la  a  failure  of  descent  by  want  of  heirs,  the 
property  escheats  to  the  people,  or,  as  is  more 
commonly  said,  to  the  atate.  The  escheated 
lands  are  to  be  held,  however,  subject  to  all 
the  trusts,  encumbraucea,  &c.,  that  tbey  would 
have  been  hud  they  descended;  and  anthority 
is  given  to  the  courts  of  the  state  to  direct  a 
conveyance  to  the  parties  equitably  entitled 
thereto.  Conviction  of  any  criminal  offence 
except  treason  produces  no  forfeiture  of  lands 
or  personal  property  ;  and  where  the  punish- 
ment is  imprisonment  for  life,  the  convict  is 
deemed  cinlly  dead,  and  his  heirs  take  by 
immediate  descent  as  they  would  npon  his 
natural  death.  In  the  case  of  outlawry  for 
treosoD  tbere  is  a  forfeiture  of  lands  to  the 
state  during  the  life  of  the  offender.  The  lands 
of  a  person  dying  intestate  who  is  illegitimate 
do  not  necessarily  escheat^  but  descend  to  his 
mother  if  living,  or  if  she  is  dead,  to  the  rela- 
tives on  the  part  of  the  mother.  As  estates 
t^  do  not  exist  in  the  United  States,  many  of 
the  questioos  which  arise  in  England  npon  the 
failure  of  particular  heirs  do  not  occur  here. 
Properly  speakiog,  an  escheat  to  any  private 
individual  is  unknown  to  our  law.  Not  only 
feudal  incidents,  bat  the  theory  upon  which 
they  were  founded,  have  been  abrogated.  In 
respect  to  aliens,  a  statutory  provision  similar 
to  what  has  been  enacted  in  England,  as  above 
mentioned,  removes  all  disability  of  inheriting 
by  reason  of  an  intervening  alien  ancestor. 
Where  property  is  pDrchased  by  an  alien,  or 
has  been  otherwise  acquired,  as  by  claim  of 
inheritance,  there  being  no  others  heire,  al- 
though by  operation  of  law  it  escheats  to  the 
state,  yet  is  his  title  good  until  divested  by 
some  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  state  to 
enforce  the  escheat;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  valid 
against  all  other  claimants,  and  even  against 
the  state  itself  until  judgment  has  been  ren- 
dered by  some  court  declaring  the  escheat.  In 
many  of  the  states  alienage  of  heirs  is  no  longer 
a  ground  of  escheat,  aliens  being  allowed  by 
statute  to  take  by  purchase  or  inheritance 
without  restriction  or  impediment. 

fSCBENBlCH,  Walfrwn  tbd,  a  German  minne- 
nnger,  belonging  to  the  circle  of  poets  which 
near  the  end  of  the  12th  and  the  beginning  of 
the  18th  century  frequented  the  court  of  the 
landgrave  Herman  I.  of  Thuringia.  He  was 
of  Doble  birth,  fought  under  the  banner  of 
different  lords  in  the  civil  wars  of  the  time, 
and  made  his  longest  abode  at  the  court  of 
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Eisenach,  in  the  mountain  castle  of  Wartbnr^, 
where  the  landgrave  Herman  collected  the  moat 
illustrious  minnesingers.  There  he  became 
associated  with  Heinrich  von  Veldeck,  Wal- 
ther  von  der  Vogelweide,  and  other  bards,  and, 
according  to  tradition,  engaged  about  1307 
in  the  poetical  contest  known  aa  "  the  war  of 
the  Wortbuig,"  and  concluded  by  the  magician 
Kliogsor,  the  legends  of  which  were  collected 
in  a  famous  poem  about  a  century  later.  Esch- 
enbach  afterward  sang  at  other  courts,  and 
died  about  1226.  Borne  of  his  poems  are  ori- 
^nal,  and  others  are  imitations  of  tronhsdour 
songs  and  trouv^re  romances.  Friedrich  von 
Schlegel  has  called  Eschenhach  the  greatest 
poet  that  Germany  has  produced.  The  first 
critical  edition  of  his  works  was  by  ].achmann 
(Berlin,  ieS3 ;  2d  ed.,  1864).  Tbey  have  been 
turned  into  modem  German  by  San  Varte 
(Magdeburg,  1886-'41  ;  2d  ed.,  Leipsic,  1868), 
and  his  Pareiiial  and  Titurel  by  Blmrock  (Stutt- 
gart, 1843;  2d  ed.,  1857). 

iSCHENHlTEE,  Kari  Alslf  ktgut  tm,  a  Ger- 
man philosopher,  bom  at  Neuenbnrg,  in  Wdr- 
tembei^,  July  4,  1T88,  died  Nov.  17,  1669. 
From~ISll  to  1638  be  taught  pbiloso[^y  and 
medicine  and  afterward  practical  philosophy 
at  the  university  of  Tubingen.  Ue  produced  a 
great  variety  of  writings,  chiefly  on  philosophy. 
Ilia  religious  views  are  strongly  tinged  with 
mysticism,  and  several  of  his  writings  are  di- 
rected against  the  theories  of  Hegel  and  against 
the  "  Life  of  Jesns  "  by  Strauss.  Among  Ida 
principal  works  are  ReUgion^Miotophie  (8 
vols.  8vo,  Tllbmgen,  1SI8-'21),  MytUrien  de» 
inneru  Lebens,  erldulerl  aui  der  QtKhiekU  dtr 
Sehtrin  von  jPret>or»t  (Tubingen,  1830),  and 
Qrujidzuge  tijier  ehTutliehen  PkUotophU  (Ba- 
sel, 1640). 

ISCBHEGE,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Hesse-Nassau,  on  the  Werro,  27  m.  S. 
E.  of  Cassel ;  pop,  in  1871,  7,877.  It  conMsta 
of  the  old  town  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Wens, 
the  new  town  on  the  right  bank,  and  Uracken- 
hausen  on  a  small  island,  connected  with  the 
other  parts  by  stone  bridges.  It  has  an  old 
castle,  and  manafactories  of  linen  and  woollen, 
leather,  glue,  soap,  and  oil. 

ESCHWEILEB,  a  town  of  Prussia,  ia  the 
province  of  the  Rhine,  ~on  the  Inde,  8  m.  N. 
E.  of  Aii-la-Ohai>eUe ;  pop.  in  1871,  15,660. 
It  has  manufactories  of  iron  ware,  macfainea, 
need1e^  wire,  silk  goods,  ribbons,  and  leather. 
In  the  neighborhood  are  lead  and  coal  mines. 

E9C0B1B  T  KOTDOZl,  litMl*,  a  Spanish  casu- 
ist, bom  in  Valladolid  In  1688,  died  July  4, 
1669.  He  was  a  Jesuit,  distinguished  for  elo- 
quence, and  preached  daily,  end  sometimes 
twice  a  day,  during  60  years.  He  was  also  an 
indefatigable  writer,  and  won  a  high  reputation 
in  his  order  for  his  works,  which  comprise  over 
40  volumes.  His  private  life  was  marked  by 
Mmplicity  and  purity;  but  the  "probabilistic 
principles  on  which  is  based  the  solution  of 
many  of  bis  "cases  of  conscience"  left  him 
open  to  misconception   and   anlmadveruon. 
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■Wien  Pascal,  the  great  Jansenist  writer,  as- 
sailed the  doctrines  and  morals  of  the  Jesuits, 
Escohar's  theologj  was  selected  bjthe  satirist, 
as  being  the  anCborized  teaching  of  the  whole 
society,  Althoagh  Pascal's  Lettreg  provin- 
oiala  were  afterward  condemned  by  the 
French  episcopacy  as  heretical  and  defamatory, 
Gscobor'a  name  has  continued  to  be  held  as 
typical  of  extreme  laxity  in  morals;  and  the 
terms  eteobarder,  eicobardtrie,  acobartin,  then 
introduced  into  the  French  langnage,  atill  sig- 
nify the  reeonciiinff  of  one's  religions  conyio- 
tions  with  one's  interest  and  passions.  Among 
his  works  are:  San  Igiiaeio  de  Loyola,  an  heroic 
poem  (1613);  HittoHa  de  la  Virgen  Madre  de 
JHot,  an  epic  poem  (16  IS) ;  Summvla  Catuum 
0>n»cj«i(i«  (1'638);  and  Liber  Theologia  Mo- 
ralit,  XXIV.  SoeUtatu  Je*u  Ihctoribiu  rete- 
ratut,  &c.  (1946), 

ISCtiKIlL  (3p.  el  Ettorial),  a  palace  and 
maasolenm  of  the  kings  of  Spain,  in  Esoorial  de 
Ab^jo,  a  town  of  2,000  inhabitants,  in  a  bor- 
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ren  region,  2,9TO  ft.  above  the  sea,  on  the  8.  E. 
slope  of  the  Sierra  Guadarania,  in  New  Castile, 
26  m.  N.  W.  of  Madrid,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  railway.  The  correct  title  of  this 
celebrated  palace  is  "El  real  siiio  de  San  Lo- 
renzo el  real  del  Eacorial,"  bo  called  from  hav- 
ing been  bailt  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow  made  by 
Philip  n.  that  he  would  build  the  most  mag- 
nificent monastery  in  the  world  if  St.  Law- 
rence would  give  him  victory  over  the  Frencii 
in  the  battle  of  St.  Quentin,  fought  on  that 
saint's  day  (Aug.  10,  1557).  Bt.  Lawrence  suf- 
fered martyrdom  by  being  broiled  on  a  grid- 
iron, and  by  a  quaint  conceit  of  the  king  or  his 
architects,  the  ground  plan  is  in  tlie  form  of  a 
gridiron,  with  handle  and  bars  complete.  Vol- 
taire and  other  French  writers  have  claimed 
for  a  Frenchman  named  Louis  Foil  the  honor 
of  having  been  the  architect  of  the  Escarial ;  but 
it  is  beyond  doubt  that  Juan  Bautista  de  Toledo 
commenced  it  from  his  own  plans,  and  on  his 
dea^  in  1&6T  it  was  oODtioned  by  his  pupil, 
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Jaan  de  Herrera.  The  foundation  was  com- 
menced on  St.  George's  day,  April  S8,  1G63. 
Twenty-one  years'  labor  and  a  snm  eqnal  to 
$16,000,000  were  expended  in  completmg  the 
work.  The  body  of  the  gridiron  is  represented 
by  IT  ranges  of  bnildings,  crossing  each  other 
at  right  angles,  forming  a  parallelogram  en- 
closing 24  cour^  with  a  square  tower  200  ft. 
high  flanking  each  of  the  four  corners  of  the 
edifice,  thus  representing  a  gridiron  reversed, 
the  towers  being  the  upturned  feet.  A  wing 
460  ft.  long  represents  the  handle  of  the  imple^ 
ment,  and  contains  the  royal  apartments.  The 
average  height  of  the  walls  is  60  ft.  The  total 
length  of  the  edifice  is  740  ft.  N.  and  S.,  and 
580  fu  E.  and  W.  It  contains  the  royal  palace, 
royal  chapel,  monastery  with  200  cells,  2  col- 


leges, 8  chapter  houses,  8  libraries,  6  great 
hails,  6  dormitories,  8  hospital  halls,  27  other 
halls,  9  refectories,  S  infirmaries,  a  countless 
number  of  apartments  for  attendants,  80  stair- 
cases, 1,110  windows  looking  outward  and 
1,678  inward,  or,  including  outhouses,  4,000 
in  all,  besides  14  gates  and  6S  fountains.  Tlie 
whole  edifice  is  built  of  white  stone  spotted 
with  gray,  resembling  granite,  and  qimrried  on 
the  site.  The  general  aspect  of  the  Escarial  is 
that  of  a  freshly  erected  pile,  ri^ng  t>om  the 
midst  of  plantations,  and  more  imposing  from 
its  magnitude  than  f^om  grandeur  of  architec- 
tare.  The  Doric  is  the  prevailing  order.  The 
E.  and  W.  terraces  overlook  the  slopes;  the 
N.  and  W.  sides  iront  the  mountain,  and  are 
oonoeoted  with  the  village  by  a  subterranean 
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gttllerj  tmmelled  in  TJIQ  as  a  me&na  of  com- 

muoication  daring  stormB.  The  moat  striking 
feature  of  the  edifice  is  the  ohuroh,  bnilt  in 
gener&l  imitation  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  in 
the  form  of  a  Greek  cross  with  a  oapola  and 
two  towers.  It  contains  40  chapels  with  their 
altars,  and  is  3M  a  long,  230  broad,  divided 
into  seven  fusles,  paved  with  black  marble  and 
roofed  by  the  dome  rising  830  ft.  from  the  floor. 
The  grand  altar,  BO  ft.  high  and  BO  il-  wide,  is 
of  jasper  and  gilded  bronze.  Eighteen  pillars, 
each  18  ft.  high,  of  red  and  green  jasper,  sup- 
port an  estrade  on  which  the  altar  is  plaoeu. 
Porphyry  and  marbles  of  the  Holiest  descrip- 
tion incnist  the  walls,  and  on  either  side  are 
statne  portruts  of  the  kings.  Directly  onder 
the  high  altar,  so  that  the  host  may  he  raised 
above  the  dead,  is  a  mausoleum  bnilt  by  Philip 
IV.,  from  a  design  after  the  Roman  pantheon. 
This  bnrial  place  is  S6  ft.  in  diameter,  with 
walla  of  jasper  and  black  marble.  Here  the  re- 
mmns  of  all  the  sovereigns  of  Spain  since  Charles 
V.  repose  in  niches  one  above  another.  An- 
otiier  burial  place  in  one  of  the  ch^els  is  call- 
ed the  pantheon  of  the  infantas.  Several  fine 
p^ntings  adorn  the  church,  bnt  it  is  mnch 
shorn  of  its  embettishments  since  it  was  plun- 
dered by  the  French.  Benvennto  Cellini's  mar- 
ble "  Christ,"  presented  to  Philip  by  the  grand 
duke  of  Tuscany,  and  bronght  from  Barcelona 
on  men's  shoulders,  is  still  ^own  here,  and  an 
immense  coUectiou  of  saintly  reUos  amassed  by 
the  founder  may  alsobe  seen.  The  interior 
of  the  church  is  a  trinmph  of  architectural 
effect,  grand,  massive,  and  solemn.  On  its 
steps  are  six  colossal  statues  in  granite,  with 
marble  heads  and  hands,  and  gilt  crowns. 
These  are  called  the  kingsofJudeo.  The  edifice 
forms  one  side  of  a  cocrt,  facing  a  finely  sculp- 
tured portal,  which  opened  twice  for  every  Span- 
ish monarch,  once  when  he  was  carried  through 
it  after  liis  birth,  and  once  after  his  death,  when 
three  nobles  and  three  priests  bore  him  to  tlie 
tomb.  The  royal  apartments  contain  little 
worthy  of  notice,  eieepting  two  iiictnre  gal- 
leries, from  which,  however,  most  of  the  ch^s 
^tctiVTB  have  been  removed  to  Madrid.  The 
flrohed  room  of  the  great  library  is  1B4  ft/ long, 
82  wide,  and  86  high.  The  ceilings  were  paint- 
ed in  fVesco  by  Bartholomew  Carducoi.  The 
library  was  said  before  the  French  invasion  to 
have  contained  30,000  printed  and  4,800  MS. 
volomes,  bnt  we  have  no  accurate  estimate  of 
its  present  contents.  It  is  believed  to  contain 
between  4,000  and  8,000  MS8.,  of  which  667 
are  Greek,  67  Hebrew,  and  1,800  Arabic.  The 
Arabic  MSS.  are  not  accessible  to  visitors.  A 
portion  of  the  library  was  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1671,  and  again  in  1761 ;  and  the  hnildings 
were  again  seriously  damaged  from  the  same 
cause  in  October,  1872. 

fSDKiS,  Baoki  ef,  two  apocryphal  books  of 
the  Old  Testament,  given  as  Uie  third  and 
fonrtli  books  of  Ezra  (the  second  being  prop- 
erly the  book  of  Nehemiah)  in  several  man- 
nscripts  of  the  Latin  Vulgate,  as  well  as  in  all 


printed  editions  anterior  to  tb^  decree  of  the 
council  of  Trent,  which  declared  the  two  ad- 
ditional books  uuoanonioal.  In  the  Rngjiab 
anthorized  version  of  the  Apocrypha  they  are 
called  1  st  and  2d  Esdras ;  in  tne  Clementine  and 
Siitine  versions  of  the  Vnlgate  they  appear  at 
the  end  of  the  tolnme,  being  inserted,  as  express- 
ly stated,  in  order  to  "preserve  from  being  ol- 
togetlier  lost  books  which  had  been  acmebmes 
cited  by  some  of  the  holy  fathers."  Lnther 
denounced  the  two  books  as  worse  tbanjEsop's 
fables ;  bnt  the  first  was  received  into  the  hu- 
theran  Bible,  among  the  Apocrypha,  while  the 
second  is  counted  among  the  pseud epigrapba. 
In  all  the  manascripts  of  the  Septnagint,  the 
first  of  these  books,  or  the  so-called  third  <^ 
Ezra,  precedes  the  canonical  hooks  of  the 
Jewish  scribe,  which  in  this  version  include 
that  of  Nehemiah.  It  is  a  recapitulation  of  the 
history  related  in  the  canonical  book  of  the 
same  name,  interspersed  with  some  interpola- 
tions taken  from  2  Chronicles,  Kehemiah,  and 
other  sources.  It  is  written  in  an  elegant 
style,  resembling  that  of  Symmachns,  thou^ 
it  appears  to  be  rather  a  version  than  an  ori- 
gin&l  work.  The  name  and  age  of  the  author 
or  translator  are  unknown.  The  2d  Esdras  or 
4th  Eira  is  of  a  different  character  from  its 
apocryphal  predecessor,  and  seems  to  owe  its 
place  among  the  uncanonical  writings  of  the 
Old  Testament  only  to  the  historical  name 
which  it  bears.  It  contains  a  number  of  visions 
resembling  those  of  the  Apocalypse,  related  in 
a  style  acknowledged  by  prominent  critics  to 
rise  occasionally  to  great  sublimity  of  thought, 
energy  of  conception,  and  elegance  of  expres- 
sion. This  hook  alsoissumKisedby  some  to  be 
a  translation  from  the  Hebrew  or  Ctaaldee. 
Bnt  both  the  original  and  the  Greek  transla- 
tion mentioned  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  hav- 
ing been  lost,  the  book  was  believed  to  exist 
only  in  Ihe  old  Latin  version,  nntil  more  re- 
cent discoveries  enriched  Biblical  literatnre 
with  Arabic,  Syriac,  and  Ethiopic  translations. 
This  book  is  ascribed  to  Ezra  the  scribe  by 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  was  regarded  as 
prophetic  by  most  of  the  fathers  of  the  church, 
though  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  known 
to  JosepLos.  Jahn  supposes  the  author  to 
have  been  a  Jew  educated  in  Cbaldea,  and  con- 
verted to  Christianity,  who  flourished  about 
the  bepnning  of  the  2d  century.  Dr.  Lau- 
rence maintains  that  the  author  was  a  Jew  who 
lived  shortly  before  the  Christian  em;  and  he 
accordingly  rqeota  as  interpolations  the  first 
two  chapters  of  the  book,  which  famish  the 
chief  ai^ument  for  his  act^naintance  with  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity.  I>r.  Lee  conjectures 
the  author  to  have  been  also  the  author  of  the 
book  of  Enoch.  The  Latin  text  is  given  in 
Ililgenfeld,  Meuiat  Jvdacrtim  (1869),  and  in 
the  edition  of  the  apocryphal  books  by  Fritz- 
sche  (1871).  The  Ethiopic  translation  was 
published  by  Laurence  in  1820. 

ESK,  the  name  of  several  rivers  of  Scot- 
land.   L  A  river  of  DamfHesehire,  formed  hf 
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.  to  the  Englisb  boundary,  enters  Ci 
berlant],  and  falls  into  the  Solway  frith,  after 
a  oouree  of  abont  BO  m.  II.  A  liver  of  Edin- 
burghshire, formed  U  m-  N.  of  D&lLeith  b; 
the  janction  of  two  head  streaina  called  the 
N.  and  S.  Eak,  flows  N.,  and  dnptiea  into  the 
fritli  of  Forth  at  Muaselbargh.  Ul.  Svrth 
Esk,  a  river  of  For&rehire,  rieei  among  the 
Grampain  bilk,  flon's  S.  E.,  chieflj  along  the 
boundarj  between  Forl'ariihire  and  Kincar- 
dinesbire,  and  enters  the  North  tea  near  Mont- 
rose; len^tth  about  25  m.  It  has  valaable  aal- 
moa  fisheries.  IV.  Beitta  Elk,  a  river  of  Forfar- 
ebire,  rises  in  the  GrainpianH,  flows  3.  E.  and 
£.,  and  enters  the  North  sea  near  the  mootb 
of  the  North  £8k.  It  forms  a  large  basin  at 
Montrose,  but  is  navigable  only  a  abort  dis- 
tance from  the  sea.    It  has  salmon  fisheries. 

ISU-SAGU,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in 
the  province  of  Boamelia,  on  the  S.  slope  of 
the  Balkan,  70  m.  N.  W.  of  Adrianople;  pop. 
about  20,000.  It  ia  in  a  fertile  region,  end 
near  it  are  several  mineral  springs.  It  con- 
tains several  mosques  t  but  its  general  aapeot 
is  even  more  wretched  than  that  of  most 
Turkish  towns.  The  principal  manufacturee 
are  carpets  and  leather.  Large  quantitiea  of 
roses  are  raised  in  the  vicinity. 

ESMERALDA,  a  8.  W.  county  of  Nevada,  bor-  , 
dering  on  California;  area,  T,8S0  sq.  m, ;  pop.  j 
in  1870,  1,553,  of  whom  56  were  Chinese.  It 
oontains  Walker  lake,  and  is  watered  by  East 
and  West  Walker  rivers.  The  land  along  tlie 
rivers  and  lake  is  fertile.  In  this  connty  is 
the  great  salt  basin,  16  m.  long  and  3  m.  wide, 
which  is  covered  with  pure  salt.  TheWbite 
mountains  are  in  the  S.  W.  part.  Gold  and 
copper  are  fonnd.  Nine  qaartz  mills  are  in 
operaUoQ,  mostly  for  the  production  of  silver.  | 
The  ehief  prodnctions  in  1S70  were  165,400 
bushels  of  wheat,  103,920  of  barley,  and  4,405 
tons  of  hay.  There  were  3,191  horsea,  and 
6,078  cattle.    Capital,  Anrora. 

ESMERALPJS.  i.  A  river  of  Ecuador,  the 
largest  of  those  emptying  into  the  Pacific.  Its 
head  waters  ore  said  to  descend  from  the  monn- 
tains  Cotopaii,  Sincholagoa,  Tiopullo,  and 
Moreta,  but  it  does  not  take  the  name  Esme- 
raldas  until  the  Junction  of  the  Guaillabamtia 
and  Blanco  in  tat.  0°  30'  N.,  from  which  point 
it  holds  a  nearly  N.  course,  almost  wholly 
through  dense  furests,  and  falls  into  the  ocean 
10  m.  below  the  town  of  Esmeraldas.  Its 
month,  on  the  W.  aide,  is  obstructed  by  sand 
banks,  and  it  is  not  navigable  for  more  tbtui 
000  third  of  its  length,  owing  to  cataracts  and 
the  inequality  of  its  bed.  TJie  circumstance  to 
which  it  owes  its  name  really  belongs  to  the 
Rio  Quinind6,  one  of  its  tributaries,  on  the 
banks  of  which  were  once  extensive  mines  of 
gold  and  emeralds.  11.  A  province  occupying 
the  N.  W.  portion  of  Ecuador,  and  watered  by 
the  preceding  river,  bounded  N.  by  Colombia, 
and  W.  by  the  Pacific  ocean ;  area  and  popala- 
tiou  uncertain.    On  its  coasts  are  the  bay  of 
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AnooQ  and  the  port  of  Pailon,  besides  that  of  its 

own'name.  The  province  is  chiefly  covered  with 
forests,  affording  eicellent  timber  for  building, 
and  varionsomamental  woods;  which,  withca- 
eao,  little  inferior  to  that  of  Caracas,  and  tobacco 
of  good  quality,  form  the  chief  products.  Tlio 
inhabitants,  almost  excluuvely  mulattocs  and 
zambos,  lire  mainly  on  the  banks  of  Che  rivers, 
and  are  occupied  in  the  preparation  of  cacao 
and  tobacco,  and  the  manufacture  of  mm. 
There  are  few  facilities  for  transport  bemdw 
I  and  a  wretched  road  over  the  Cordil- 
lera to  Quito.  Education  is  at  the  lowest  ebb; 
and  althoogh  there  are  rich  deposits  of  gold, 
iron,  and  emeralds,  and  a  soil  of  unsurpaased 
fertility,  the  province  is  in  a  very  primitive 
COttdlUoD.  It  has  five  villages:  Esmeraldas, 
Ataoames,  Bioverde,  La  Tola,  and  Concepcion. 
The  new  town  of  Esmeraldas,  the  present  capi- 
ia  on  the  river  Eaineraldas,  10  m.  from  its 
ith,  and  110  m.  N.  W.  of  Quito,  with  an 
excellent  harbor.  The  old  town  of  the  same 
name,  the  former  capital,  ia  6  m.  farther  up 
the  river.  The  climate  is  very  hot,  and  both 
towns  have  not  more  than  1,500  inhabitants.  . 
EBNE,  or  bMh  (ane.  Lato  or  Latopelu),  a 
town  of  TTpper  Egypt,  on  the  left  bank  of  tho 
Nile,  lat.  26'  20'  N.,  28  m.  8.  S.  W.  of  Thebes ; 
pop.  in  1870  estimated  at  12,000.  Until  within 
a  few  years  it  waa  a  dirty,  poverty-stricken 

elace,  with  mud  houses,  and  in  1834  it  was  se- 
tcted  as  a  place  of  banishment  for  the  ghawaiJ 
or  dancing  women  of  Cairo,  and  other  females 


obnoxious  to  tho  laws.  It  is  the  emporium  of 
the  Abyssinian  trade,  contains  manufactories 
of  cotton  goods,  shawls,  and  pottery,  and  is  a 
celebrated  camel  market.  It  ia  the  seat  of  a 
Coptic  bishop,  and  has  three  Coptic  church- 
es.   The  ancient  city  was  large  and  important, 
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nnd  its  reiD^aa  are  mostly  traried  nndef  Isi^ 
motinds  covering  tiie  adjacent  coimtry.  In 
the  centre  of  the  modern  town,  surrounded  by 
filthy  hovels,  Btands  the  portico  of  a  ^eat 
temple,  io  a  fine  stata  of  preacrTation,  It  is 
BDpported  by  24  niasaiTe  pillars,  each  5}  ft.  in 
diameter  and  40  ft.  high.  The  portico  is  113 
ft.  long,  63  ft,  broad,  and  covered  with  aculp- 
turea  and  hieroglyph! ca.  On  its  ceiling  is  a 
zodiac,  lilie  that  of  Denderah ;  over  the  dedica- 
tion at  the  entrance  are  the  names  of  Tiberius 
Claudina  Cssar,  Germanicns,  and  Vespasian, 
and  ivithin  occur  those  of  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and 
Antooiuaa.  The  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  show 
that  the  oldest  part  of  the  temple  waa  built 
by  Ptolemy  Epiphanea,  about  200  B.  C. ;  the 
portico  waa  erected  by  the  emperor  CJandius, 
about  A,  D.  50;  other  portions  are  of  atill  later 
date,  the  latest  being  erected  by  Vespasian, 
about  70.  In  1843  Mehemet  Ali  had  it  eleared 
of  the  rubbish  which  filled  the  interior,  and 
used  it  as  a  cotton  warehoaae. 

ISPiKlUBO,  JMqalB  BaMmen,  duke  de  la 
Vltoria,  a  Spanish  aoldier,  bom  at  Granatula, 
near  Ciudad  Real,  Feb.  27,  1792.  He  is  the 
eon  of  a  wheelwright,  and  waa  intended  for 
the  ohnrch,  but  in  180B  entered  the  army. 
He  engaged  in  1816  under  Uoriilo  In  the  war 
against  the  insnrgenta  of  South  America, 
fongbt  in  Venezaela  and  Pern,  and  rose  to 
the  rank  of  brigadier  general.  After  tJie  aur- 
render  of  the  Spanish  troopa  at  Ayacncho  in 
1624,  he  returned  to  Spain  with  a  considerable 
fortune.  He  favored  the  auccession'of  Isabella 
II.  to  tlie  throne,  and  the  appointment  of  Queen 
C!hristina  as  regent  daring  her  aiinority.  Upon 
the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  after  the  death 
of  Ferdinand  Vtl.  (1833),  he  was  made  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  province  of  Biacay,  and 
afterward  lieutenant  general,  in  the  contest 
with  the  Carllata  he  displayed  energy  and 
ability,  and  waa  appointed  general-in -chief  of 
the  array  of  the  north,  viceroy  of  Navarre,  and 
captain  general  of  the  Basqne  provincea.  In 
December,  1886,  with  the  asdatanoe  of  the 
British  fleet,  he  drove  the  Carliata  from  La- 
ohana,  raised  the  aiege  of  Bilbao,  and  was 
created  connt  of  Luebana.  Aa  a  member  of 
the  constitnent  cortes  he  supported  the  new 
constitution  of  1887.  In  that  year  he  com- 
pelled the  army  of  Don  Carlos,  which  had  ad- 
vanced to  the  walls  of  Madrid  (September),  to 
retreat  acroas  the  Ebro;  in  1888  defeated  the 
Cnrlist  generala  Negri  and  Gaergu^ ;  and  hav- 
ing gained  new  victoriea  early  in  183B,  waa 
oreated  a  grandee  of  the  firat  class,  with  the 
title  of  doke  de  la  Vitoria  and  of  Morella.  In 
Augnst,  1830,  he  concluded  with  the  Carliat 
general  Mnroto  the  convention  of  Vergara, 
which  amounted  to  a  submission  on  the  part 
of  the  Carliats.  Don  Carlos  left  the  country, 
and  Cabrera,  the  only  Carliat  general  who  re- 
mained, wna  soon  after  defeated  by  Espartero. 
Queen  Christina  endeavored  to  strengthen  her 
power  by  placing  Espartero  at  the  head  of  the 
miniatry  ;  and  when  in  1840  she  waa  compelled 
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to  resign  the  r^ency  and  retireii  to  Fnutee, 
Espartero  waa  appointed  regent.  During  hia 
administration  iuBUTrectiona  broke  out  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Spain,  especially  at  Pamplona 
and  Barcelona.  Eapartero  aaaerted  his  au- 
thority with  ability  and  energy,  reftaaed  aeveral 
demands  of  the  Christinoa,  and  gave  further 
offence  bj  some  commercial  arrangements  with 
England.  A  revolutionary  jnnta  assembled  at 
Barcelona  in  184S,  and  declared  that  Isabella 
had  attained  her  mqjoritj,  and  that  the  regency 
wna  at  an  end.    Espartero  was  deserted  by  all 

Sarties,  and  Narvaez,  hia  personal  enemy,  in 
nly  entered  Uadrid  in  tnnmph  at  the  head 
of  an  army.  Espartero  retired  to  England, 
where  he  resided  till  1847,  when  he  was  re- 
stored to  bis  honors,  and  resumed  his  position 
aa  senator.  When  Christina  was  again  forced 
to  leave  Spain  in  1854,  Espartero  was  placed 
by  Qneen  laabella  at  the  head  of  the  cabinet, 
O'Donnell,  the  principal  leader  of  the  Chris- 
tines, being  made  minister  of  war.  This  coali- 
tion ministry  waa  abort-lived,  and  Espartero  re- 
signed in  July,  1869.  After  the  expulsion  of 
Queen  laabella  in  1B88,  he  supported  the  pro- 
visional government  In  IBTO  several  mem- 
bers of  the  corteB  offered  him  the  crown,  but 
be  declined  it  on  the  ground  of  hia  great 
age  and  his  want  of  beira. 

fSPiBTO,  ft  speciea  of  grass  or  msh  belong- 
ing to  the  genus  tlipa,  a  native  of  the  south  of 
Europe  and  the  north  of  Africa.  It  abounds 
in  southern  Spain,  where  it  ia  much  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  cordage,  neta,  aacks,  mats, 
baskets,  &c.,  for  which  it  ia  well  adapted  by 
the  great  strength  of  its  fibre.  The  aandala 
called  alpargatet,  worn  by  the  Spanish  peas- 
antry, are  made  from  it.  Esparto  cablea  are 
used  in  the  Spanish  navy,  being  con<iidered 
superior  to  hemp,  because  from  their  lightoeaa 
they  float  on  the  water,  and  are  not  so  liable 
to  be  cut  by  a  rough  bottom. 

E8PINAS8E,  Mile,  it  V.    Bee  LEapnrAeaB. 

ESPINEL,  TIceale,  a  Spanish  poe^  bom  in 
Ronda,  Andaluaia,  about  154G,  died  in  Madrid 
about  1684.  Hia  father's  name  waa  Franciaco 
Goma,  but,  according  to  a  Spanish  custom,  he 
adopted  the  name  of  hia  matArnal  grand- 
mother. He  was  educated  at  Salamanca,  and 
afterward  led  an  adventuroua  life  in  various 
parta  of  Europe.  In  his  latter  years  be  held  an 
ecclesiastical  ofiice  in  hia  native  town,  though 
he  passed  much  of  his  time  in  the  capital. 
He  was  in  pecuniary  trouble  throng  the 
whole  of  his  career,  and  died  in  poverty,  al- 
though he  was  the  recipient  of  a  pension  from 
the  archbishop  of  Toledo.  Espinel  was  promi- 
nent among  the  Spanish  poets  of  the  IGth  and 
ITth  centnrie?,  and  gome  of  his  eaneionn, 
redondilloM,  paatorala,  and  elegiea  are  spirited, 
picturesque,  and  harmonious  in  versification. 
He  waa  also  proficient  in  mn«c,  and  is  said  to 
have  added  a  fifth  string  to  the  guitar,  which 
soon  led  to  the  invention  of  the  sixtli.  But 
hia  chief  work  is  his  Rtlaeianade  la  rida  del 
eteudero  Marcoi  de  Obregtm,  which  first  i^ 
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peared  at  BaroetoDa  in  1618,  aod  has  mnce 

pasaed  throngh  several  editiooa  in  SpwD.  An 
Eogluh  traoslatioQ  waa  made  hj  Algernon 
Langton  (London,  1816),  and  Tieok  wrote  an 
imitation  in  German  (Breslan,  1887).  Vol- 
taire Bcoaaed  Le  Sage  of  plagiartsm,  and  de- 
nounced the  "Oil  Blna"  as  taken  entirely  from 
Espind's  "UareoB  de  Obregon." 

£Sri£ITO  8UTO,  a  S.  E.  pronnoe  of  Brsril, 
on  the  Atlantic,  bonnded  N.  by  the  province 
of  Bahia,  S.  by  tliat  of  Bio  da  Janeiro,  and  W. 
by  Minas  Geroea;  area,  14,049  eq.  m. ;  pop. 
abont  85,000,  A  very  lar^  proportion  of  the 
inhabitaftts  are  HavBgea,  dwelling  in  the  inte- 
rior, mostly  descendants  of  the  ancient  Topis 
and  AimorSa,  the  latter  being  called  Boto- 
ondos.  The  capital  is  Victoria.  A  branoh  of 
the  Serra  do  Mar,  here  called  Serra  dos  Ai- 
mor^  forms  the  natural  western  boaadary, 
and  throws  off  in  regtilar  sacceseiOD  a  number 
of  spars,  some  of  which  gradnaliy  lower  down 
to  liie  eoast,  where  they  form  abrupt  roclcy 
bluffs.  The  volleja  between  these  bills  are 
often  very  little  broader  than  the  rivers  by 
which  they  are  drained.  There  are  some 
streams  of  considerable  magnitude,  the  princi- 
pal of  which  ore  the  Mncnry,  which  separates 
the  province  from  that  of  Bahia,  and  the  Doce. 
But  few  of  the  rivers  are  favorable  to  naviga^ 
tion,  owing  to  their  rapidity,  irregnlar  depth, 
and  many  cataracts.  There  are  numerous 
lakes,  mostly  in  connection  with  the  rivers 
which  empty  directly  into  the  ocean.  There 
are  few  ports  worthy  of  the  name,  Beoevente 
being  the  best,  and  able  to  receive  ships  of 
considerable  tonnage  at  any  time  of  the  tide- 
Victoria  has  an  excellent  liarbor,  but,  on 
account  of  the  barrenness  of  the  sarrounding 
country,  will  probably  never  be  of  much  im- 
portance; and  the  mouth  of  the  Doce  is  bo 
dangerous  as  to  render  it  useless  for  a  port. 
Impervioas  forests  cover  the  regions  adjacent 
to  the  rivers;  the  plaioa  toward  the  eoast  are 
pretty  eqaally  divided  into  meadow  land  and 
marsh ;  and  altogether  bat  little  of  the  country 
has  beeu  brought  under  cultivatioo,  notwith- 
Btauding  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  particularly 
K  of  Victoria  and  S.  of  the  lUpemirim.  The 
chief  products  are  raaize,  beans,  coffee,  man- 
dioca,  cotton  and  sngar  in  small  quantities,  and 
cacao,  which  is  principally  planted  in  the  low 
grounds.  Various  attempts  have  been  made 
to  colonize  the  Doce,  where  is  a  great  agricul- 
tural region;  the  ofaief  cause  <S  failure  has 
been  the  ferocity  of  the  alwriginal  tribes.  The 
rivers  afford  a  plentiful  sapply  of  fish,  nonbere 
surpassed  for  numbers  of  species  and  delicacy 
of  flavor ;  and  hosts  of  turtles  are  found  along 
the  coast.  Rosewood  is  extensively  exported, 
.with  some  beans  and  other  produce,  and  some 
coffee  and  sugar.  The  climate  is  generally 
hot,  hnmid,  and  unhealthy. 

ESPY,  JiMcs  P.,  an  American  meteorologist, 
born  in  Washington  oo..  Pa.,  May  9, 1T85,  died 
in  Cincinaali,  0.,  Jan.  24,  1660.  He  early 
manifested  a  fondness  for  meteorological  sci- 
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ence,  and  After  some  years  of  mvestlgation 
announced  a  tlieory  of  the  origin  and  causes 
of  storms,  one  of  the  features  of  which  was 
the  possibility  of  producing  rain  on  a  large 
scale  by  artificial  means,  which  led  to  pro- 
tracted discnsMons  on  the  subject  in  the  scien- 
tific journals.  Id  1&41  his  "Philosophy  of 
Storms  "  was  pnbttBhed  simultaneously  m  Bos- 
ton and  London.  He  had  previously  com- 
municated to  the  British  association  a  paper 
on  storms,  and  another  on  the  "  Four  Duly 
Fluctuations  of  the  Barometer."  Id  IB43  he 
was  assigned  by  the  war  department  at  Wash- 
ington to  a  post  in  connection  with  the  obser- 
vatory, that  he  might  prosecute  meteorological 
investigations,  and  collated  the  reports  from 
the  different  observers  throaghout  the  country. 
The  information  thus  obtained  was  published 
in  several  quarto  volumes  by  the  department, 
eMtClMACX,  or  bklMfls,  the  most  northerly 
of  the  American  native  tribes,  residing  chiefly 
atiove  lat.  60°  N.,  and  occupying  Greenland, 
Labrador,  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  ocean,  and 
the  coast  on  the  Pacific  down  to  the  peninsula 
of  Aliaska,  and  also  a  portion  of  the  adjacent 
Arastic  coast.  They  are  generally  divided  by 
writers  into  the  Earalita  or  Greenlanders,  the 
eastern  or  Labrador  Esquimaux,  the  Igiulik  or 
central,  the  Kotzebue  sound  or  western,  and 
the  Tchuktohis  in  Asia.  Tliey  call  themselves 
Innuit  (men).  The  name  Eequimani,  applied 
to  them  by  the  Algonqains,  means  raw  eaters. 
The  early  Norwegian  settlers  in  Greenland 
called  them  Skroellings.  They  finally  expelled 
the  Norw^ans  from  their  country  about  the 
14th  century.  Cartier  heard  of  them,  and  his 
successors  before  the  end  of  the  16th  century 
traded  with  them  on  the  Labrador  coast;  but 
the  Basques  by  violence  provoked  them  to 
war.  They  were  in  constant  hostilities  with 
the  Algonquins,  who  at  last  drove  them  from 
the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  where  Chomplain 
places  them  on  his  map.  They  worshipped 
Tomgak,  an  old  man,  god  of  the  sea,  and  Sup- 
peroksoak,  goddeas  of  earth.  They  are  hardy, 
ingenious,  active,  and  industrious,  showing 
considerable  skill.  Ontntz  describesthe  Green- 
landers  aa  Hmall  bnt  well  proportioned,  broad- 
shouldered,  generally  less  than  S  !t.  high,  with 
high  cheek  bones,  fiat  faces,  small  lustreless 
black  eyes,  round  oheeks,  small  bnt  not  flat 
noses,  smalt  round  mouths,  long,  strught,  coal- 
black  h^r,  large  heads  and  limbs,  and  smsll 
soft  hands  and  feet.  They  root  ont  tlie  beard, 
and  are  inclined  to  corpulence.  Their  body  is 
of  a  dark  gray  color,  but  the  face  brown  or 
blue.  This  brown  color  seems  not  altogether 
natnral,  because  their  children  are  born  as 
white  as  others,  but  it  is  dne  in  part  to  their 
habits ;  for  they  are  constantly  handling  greaxe, 
and  seldom  wash  themselves.  Lesson  de- 
scribes them  as  superstitions  to  excess.  Po- 
lygamy is  practised,  and  women  are  regarded 
as  creatures  of  an  inferior  order,  to  be  disposed 
of  by  the  men  according  to  their  pleasure. 
Their  dwellings  are  almost  invariably  near 
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the  »eashoTe,  and  are  either  perraanent  or 
temporary  according  to  the  wtuation  and  the 
materials  at  the  dispoaal  of  the  workman.  In 
Graenlani),  where  their  perroanent  dwelling  is 
of  stone  cemented  by  turf,  it  is  usually  not 
more  than  G  or  8  fl.  high,  and  is  covered  by  a 
flat  roof  of  wood  and  tnrf.  It  has  neither 
door  nor  cliimney,  and  the  floor  ia  divided  into 
compurtmenta  hj  akins  attached  to  the  posts 
that  aapport  the  roof.  Each  Ibmily  has  a 
separate  apartment,  and  each  apartment  a 
window  of  seal  skin  dried,  which  is  white  and 
transparent  Benches  are  ased  asseats  daring 
the  day  and  aa  coaches  during  the  nigbt,  the 
bedding  bein^  composed  of  reindeer  skins.  In 
Gilbert  sound  the  houses  are  of  wood,  and  at 
Begont'a  bay,  and  generally  in  Labrador,  the 
roof  is  arched,  and  the  habitation  snnk  8  tl.  in 
the  ground ;  bat  the  moat  remarkable  honaes 
are  those  bnilt  of  the  bonea  of  whales  and 
walrosea,  described  by  Frobisher  and  Parry. 
They  also  construct  dwellings  of  snow  and  ioe. 
Their  dress  conaiata  of  fnrs,  in  the  preparation 
of  which  they  ezeroiae  a  degree  of  ingenuity 
superior  to  that  of  the  most  skilAil  furrier. 
The  winter  coat  ia  naaally  made  of  seal  skin, 
while  the  sainmer  coat  consists  of  that  of  the 
reindeer ;  bat  every  variety  of  fiir  is  ooca^on- 
ally  used.  The  overcoat  is  sapplied  with  a  large 
hood,  often  bordered  with  white  fur  of  the 
deer,  tvbich  when  drawn  over  the  head  pre- 
aents  a  lively  contrast  with  the  dark  face  of 
the  wearer.  Those  worn  by  the  women 
have  a  miioh  larger  hood  than  those  of  tbe 
men,  which  not  only  famishes  a  covering  for 
the  head  but  a  cradle  for  the  infant.  The 
boots  of  the  women  are  remarkable,  and  are 
flometiraea  made  so  lai^  in  the  leg  as  to  re- 
semble a  leather  sack,  which  gives  a  Indicroas 
aspect  to  tiae  whole  tigure.  These  capacious 
pouches  are  used  aa  pockets,  as  temporary 
beds  for  infants,  and,  when  in  the  vicinage 
of  white  men,  as  receptacles  for  stolen  goods. 
As  they  are  mnch  npon  the  water,  they  devote 
considerable  attention  to  the  construction  of 
their  boats.  These  are  of  two  kinds,  the 
caiai  or  men's  boat,  and  the  oomiak  or  wo- 
men's boat.  The  caiak,  first  described  by 
Baffin,  ia  adapted  bnt  for  one  person;  it  is 
about  16  ft.  long,  2  ft.  broad  in  the  middle, 
and  1  fl.  deep,  and  shaped  like  a  weaver's 
shuttle.  The  bottom  ia  rounded  and  has  no 
keel.  The  frame  is  kept  stretched  above  by 
22  little  beams,  and  two  strong  battens  run 
from  stem  to  stem,  which  toward  the  middle 
are  attached  to  a  hoop  of  bone  large  enough 
to  admit  the  body.  The  frame  is  entirely 
covered,  with  the  eiception  of  a  circular  hole 
in  the  centre,  with  fresh-dressed  seal  or  wnl- 
ras  skin.  When  complete  t)ie  boat  weighs 
about  60  lbs.,  ond  is  so  constructed  that  it  can 
be  carried  on  the  head  without  the  aid  of  the 
hands.  The  oomiak  ia  from  20  to  25  ft.  long, 
8  ft.  broad,  and  capable  of  oocommodnUng 
from  10  to  20  persons.  It  i^  composed  of  the 
aame  materials  as  the  caiak,  and  is  often  fur- 


nished with  a  lug-ahaped  aul,  formed  of  the 
intestine  of  the  walms,  sewed  together  with 
great  akill  in  breadths  of  abont  4  in.,  and 
weighing  less  than  4  lbs.  Tbe  mast  has  a 
neat  ivory  sheave  for  the  bslyards  to  run  on, 
and  is  placed  well  forward.  Much  taste  is 
displayed  upon  the  bow  and  stem  of  tbe  oomiak, 
but  the  Esqnimaax  chiefly  prides  himself  npon 
the  beauty  and  speed  of  his  caiak,  in  which 
he  defies  ibe  atorm,  and  does  not  hesitate  to 
approach  and  give  battle  to  tbe  polar  bear  and 
other  monsters.  The  Esquiroani  sledge,  which 
is  drawn  by  dogs,  ia  sometimes  made  of  wood,. 
bnt  bone  sleda  are  almost  exclusively  nsed  at 
Shiabvareff  inlet  and  Begent's  bay.  At  Re- 
gent's inlet  the  sled  ia  made  of  a  number  of 
salmon  packed  together  in  the  form  of  a  cylin- 
der about  7  ft.  long,  encased  in  skins  taken 
from  canoes,  and  welt  corded  with  thongs. 


Two  of  these  cylinders  ai'e  pressed  into  the 
shape  of  runners,  and  having  been  left  to 
freeze,  are  secured  by  cross  bars  made  of  the 
legs  of  tbe  deer  or  musk  ox.  The  bottom  of 
the  runner  ia  then  covered  with  a  mixture  of 
moss,  earth,  and  water,  upon  ivliich  ia  de- 
posited about  half  en  inch  of  water,  which 
congeals  in  the  act  of  application.  These  aleda 
travel  more  lightly  than  ihose  ehod  with  iron ; 
bnt  as  they  cease  to  be  of  service  when  the 
temperature  rises  above  the  freezing  point, 
they  are  then  taken  to  pieces,  and  tbe  fish  be- 
ing enten,  the  skins  are  converted  into  bags 
and  tbe  bones  given  to  the  dogs.  The  Esqui- 
mani  hunt  with  bowa  and  arrows,  speara  and 
alings.  Tliey  are  fond  of  ornaments,  and  carve 
with  mnch  skill.  Capt.  hogan  found  on  tho 
E.  coast  of  America  models  of  men,  women, 
and  children,  of  beasts,  birds,  and  tishea,  eie- 
cnted  in  a  masterly  style,  and  with  no  mean 
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knowledge  of  anatomy.    The  iyorj  or  iralroa 

tasks  of  which  they  form  their  models  are  cut 
by  coatinaed  chopping  with  a  knife,  one  end 
of  the  ivory  reating  on  B  soft  stone,  which 
serves  as  a  bloclc.  To  Binootb  and  poiisb  the 
work,  a  gritty  atone  is  used  as  e,  file,  and  kept 
constantly  wet  with  saliva.  Richardson  rep- 
resents these  people  as  scmpnlously  honest 
toWEird  each  other,  bat  atterly  regardless  of 
the  property  rights  of  strangers.  They  sab- 
sist  almost  exclaBivcl;  npoa  fish  and  animal 
food,  which  the  rigor  of  the  cltraat«  enables 
.  them  to  eat  raw  and  in  large  qaantities.  Fat 
of  animals  and  fish  oil  constitute  tlieir  chief 
delicacies.  Mr.  John  Simpson,  physician  of  the 
ship  Plover,  says  their  principal  settlements  at 
Point  Barrow,  Gape  Smyth,  Point  Hope,  and 
Cape  Prince  of  Wales  are  inhabited  daring 
the  whole  year;  but  Wainwrjght  inlet,  loy 
cape,  Fort  Clarence,  and  Norton  sound,  the 
coasts  of  Eotzebue  sonnd,  and  other  settle- 
meots  and  bnts  along  the  coasts,  are  only 
inhabited  during  the  winter  and  deserted  in 
summer.  Their  commercial  places  are  King- 
ing on  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  Sosnating  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Nnnatak,  Nigalek  at  that  of 
the  river  Cobrille,  and  Nnwu^  on  Point  Bar- 
ter.  Four  or  five  Astatic  boats  are  engaged 
in  the  trade,  and  land  their  freight  at  Sesua- 
ling,  where  a  species  of  fair  is  held  toward  the 
end  of  July,  which  is  distinguished  not  only 
for  its  active  commercial  but  also  for  its  plea- 
sant social  character. —Most  ethnologists  class 
the  Esqaimam  with  the  Mongolians;  Prichard, 
Gallatin,  Duponceau,  and  Archbishop  Tach6 
give  to  them  the  same  origin  as  that  of  the 
hunting  tribes  of  North  American  Indians. 
The  Moravians  began  missions  among  the  Es- 
quimaux about  the  middle  of  the  lost  century. 
The  missions  were  permanently  founded  in 
ITTO,  Nain  being  established  the  next  year  and 
Okkak  and  llopedale  soon  after.  They  have 
the  Gospels  in  Labrador  Esquimaux  (London, 
18I0-'18),  and  in  Greenland  (London,  1832). 
The  language  has  ao  /,j,g,  x,  or  a,  and  h,  d,  g, 
I,  and  n  never  begin  a  word. 

BSQCIKG,  or  8«alre  (Lat.  tevt^er,  old  Fr. 
aeaUr,  a  shield -bearer),  originally  a  warrior 
armed  with  shield  and  javelin.  Under  the 
later  Roman  emperors  the  name  was  applied 
to  soldiers  to  whom  especially  was  assigned 
the  defence  of  the  palace  and  person  of  the 
emperor.  The  name  was  adopted  in  France, 
from  the  earliest  period  of  the  monarchy,  to 
designate  those  holding  the  first  rank  in  the 
army.  In  the  ages  of  chivalry  the  rank  of  es- 
quire followed  that  of  valet  or  page,  and  was 
the  last  degree  of  apprentioeship  before  attain- 
ing the  honor  of  knighthood.  (See  C&italbt.) 
In  England  the  title  of  esquire  strictly  belongs 
by  right  of  birth  to  the  sons  of  younger  sons 
of  dukes  and  marquises ;  to  all  the  sons  of 
earls,  viscounts,  and  barons;  to  the  eldest 
soDsofbaronetsandof  knights  of  all  the  orders. 
The  title  is  also  ^ven  to  the  officers  of  the 
king's  court  and  household;  to  the  officers  of 
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the  array  and  navy  down  to  the  captain  inclu- 
sive; to  doctors  of  la^,  barristers,  physicians. 
Justices  of  the  peace  while  in  commission,  and 
the  sheriffs  of  counties  for  life.  The  heads  of 
many  old  famihes  are  also  deemed  esquires 
by  prescription.  But  the  title  is  now  so  gen- 
erally bestowed  that  it  has  tost  its  strict  tech- 
nical value.  It  is  ordinarily  used  as  a  mark  of 
respect  in  the  superscription  of  letters  in  Eng- 
land end  in  the  United  States. 
ESQtUOL,  Jeai  to^mt  DmIbI<|m,  a  French 

Shjsician  and  philanthropist,  bom  in  Toulouse, 
an.  4,  1TT2,  died  Dec.  13,  1840.  Ho  was 
studying  ot  Paris  when  the  revolution  broke 
out,  and  led  him  to  enter  the  medical  servioe  of 
the  army.  In  1794he  attended  themilitary  hos- 
pital in  Narbonne,  and  on  his  return  to  Paris 
he  became  Pinel's  assistant  in  the  Salpftriire, 
and  took  at  the  same  time  an  able  part  in  the 
editing  of  Pinel's  medical  jonmal  (Mideeine 
elini^ve).  In  1799  he  founded  a  lunatic  asy- 
lum, which  became  the  model  of  all  similar  in- 
stitutions afterward  founded  in  France.  He 
was  appointed  physician  to  the  SalpStriire  in 
1811.  In  181T  ne  opened  a  course  of  clinical 
lectures,  in  wliich  he  pointed  out  the  reforms 
needed  in  the  treatment  of  lunatics,  and  at  the 
same  time  became  one  of  a  government  com- 
mission on  the  snbject.  In  1823  he  was  ap- 
pointed inspector  genera!  of  the  university  for 
the  faculties  of  medicine,  and  in  1825  pbyn- 
cian-in-chief  to  the  royal  institution  for  the  in- 
sane at  Charenton.  In  1830  he  was  deprived 
of  his  offioes  in  consequence  of  his  opposition 
to  the  July  revolution.  He  contributed  many 
important  papers  to  the  Eneyclopidie  de*  geta 
du  monde,  and  to  the  great  Dietwnnairt  det 
teienea  midioaiee.  In  1888  ho  published  a 
more  elaborate  work,  De*  naladiet  mentala, 
eontideriaa  tova  la  rapporU  midieal,  kygii- 
nique,  et  midtM-Ugai  (3  vols.  8vo). 

ES^tClKOe,  Benri  ilphowe,  a  French  author 
and  politician,  bom  in  Paris  in  1814.  He  pub- 
lished some  poetry  in  18S4,  and  subsequently 
wrote  in  the  socialist  interest,  and  in  1840  was 
imprisoned  for  eight  months  on  account  of  his 
heterodox  description  of  Christ  in  L''ivangile 
dv  peuple.  He  was  an  ultra-radical  member 
of  the  legislative  assembly  from  1849  till  Dec 
2,  1861,  when  he  was  banished,  and  went  to 
Holland,  and  afterward  to  England.  Under 
the  amnesty  of  1860  ho  returned  to  France, 
and  was  elected  to  the  legislative  body.  He 
was  prefect  of  the  department  of  Bonohes- 
du-Rh6ne  from  September  to  November,  1870, 
and  in  February,  IS7I,  was  elected  to  the 
national  assembly,  of  which  he  was  still  a 
member  in  1873.  Among  his  works,  besides 
several  novels,  are  ;  JLe*  viergea  martyra,  Let 
viergei  foliea,  and  Lti  viergei  aagtt  (tS41-'S} ; 
Hutoire  de*  Monta^ard*  (2  vols.,  1847) :  Le* 
fatte*  populairet  (4  vols.,  18Gl-'3);  Za  Neer- 
lande  at  la  vie  liollandaUe  (2  vols,,  18£9 ;  Eng- 
lish translation,  "TheDotch  at  Home,"  1861); 
and  L'Angleterre  ct  la  tU  anglaiie  <R  vols., 
1869-'70;  English  trandation  by  L.  Wr^uU, 
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4  vols.,  ISei-'S). — His  wife,  AnkLZ,  lias  writ-  ; 
ten  several  works,  and  asasted  ber  huBbaod  in 
tiiatoire  da  aiaant*  eeUbra  de  I'antigjiiti.         i 

ESS,  Hdarleb  LmwIn  TU,  a  German  Roman 
Catholia  tfaeologian,  bora  at  Warburg,  West- 
phalia, Feb.  26,  1770,  died  in  Affolterbach, 
Oot  19,  1847.  Ha  entered  the  Benedictine 
order  in  1798,  and  offldated  as  pastor  in  a  vil~ 
lage  from  1799  to  181S,  when  he  became  pHB- 
tor  and  professor  of  theology  at  the  nniversitj 
of  Marburg.  Goiyointiy  with  his  consin  and 
fellow  Benedictine,  Earl  van  Ess  (lTTO-1824), 
he  pabliahad  a  new  German  translation  of  the 
New  Testament  (Bmnawick,  1807;  20th  ed., 
Snlzbach,  18S0),  which  ie  highlj  valued.  Thej 
also  published  Bat  AlU  Tettamtnt  (Nurem- 
berg, 1819),  and  Die  Htilige  Schri/i  Alten  und 
yetua  Tatamentt  (Solzbach,  1840).  Heinrioh 
made  himself  widely  known  b;  his  endeavors 
t«  promote  the  reading  of  the  Bible  among  the 
Catholics  of  Germany,  for  which  purpose  he 
prepared  Auniga  aui  dan  htiiigan  Vdt«m  (2d 
ed.,  Snlzbach,  1822);  Pragmatica  Doctorum 
Catholieorum  Tridtntini  eirea  Vulgalam,  a 
prize  essay  (Sulzbach,  1816;  German  transla- 
tion, Tobingen,  1824) ;  Wa*  tear  die  Bibel  der 
ertten  Ghriilm  f  (1816) ;  Gedanleen  uber  Bibel 
and  B^elleien  (1816)  ;  Itie  Bibel  nieht  ein 
.  BuehfOr  Frittter  (1818) ;  and  Beehiftrttgung 
dor  gamitcKtea  Ehen,  a  work  in  defence  of 
marriages  between  Catholics  and  Protestants 
(18S1).  His  views  in  regard  to  the  general 
reading  of  the  Bible  by  the  pottle  being  dis- 
approved by  the  German  bishops  and  by  the 
Sope,  he  resigned  bis  place  at  Marburg,  and 
evoted  himBolf  to  defending  the  position  he 
had  taken.  After  his  death  his  library,  oom- 
pri^g  abont  20,000  volumes,  eqieoielly  rich  in 
early  editions  of  the  Bible,  of  the  fathers,  and 
of  eorlj  theological  writers,  was  purchased  for 
the  Union  theological  seminary  in  New  York. 

fiBSEG.    See  EszCk. 

ESSEIf,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of 
the  Rhine,  near  the  Ruhr,  IS  m.  N.  E.  of  DOs- 
seldorf;  pop.  in  1846,  8,009;  in  1861,  20,811 ; 
in  1871,  61,526.  Few  German  towns  have  in- 
creased so  rapidly  during  the  last  30  years. 
Its  growth  is  owing  to  its  flourishing  manu- 
factures of  woollen  and  linen  goods,  leather,, 
vitriol,  cBst-iroD  and  steel  articles,  gas  ap- 
paratus, and  steam  engines.  It  has  of  late  ob- 
tained a  world-wide  reputation  by  the  fomons 
cast-steel  manufactory  of  Xrnpp,  the  largest 
in  the  world,  employing  about  10,000  persons. 
It  is  supplied  with  wat«r  from  the  Bohr  by  an 
aqneduct  4  m.  long.  Until  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century  the  abbess  of  the  Benedic- 
tine nunnery  (founded  in  873)  was  the  ruler  of 
the  town  and  the  adjacent  country,  holding 
from  about  1276  the  rank  of  a  princess  of  the 
empire.  In  1803  the  town  was  incorporated 
wiui  Prussia;  it  was  transferred  to  the  grand 
duchy  of  Berg  in  1808,  but  was  regained  by 
Prussia  in  1813. 

ESSEN,  BaMHeorlk,  count,  a  Swedish  genera], 
born  in  Kaflis,  West  Gothland,  in  1756,  died 


July  38, 1824.  He  was  educated  in  the  nniTer- 
sities  of  Sweden,  and  obtained  the  favor  of 
Gustarus  III.  by  his  attunments  and  gracefnl 
and  cbivaJric  bearing.  He  accompanied  him  in 
his  travels  abroad,  and  was  of  great  asnstaace 
in  the  campaign  oF  Finland.  He  attended  him 
to  the  masked  ball  where  he  was  murdered  by 
Anokarstroem,  Essen  having  in  run  warned 
him  that  an  attempt  was  to  be  made  on  his 
life.  In  1796,  after  having  accompanied  the 
r^ent  duke  of  Sftdermanland  and  the  yoimg 
king  Gnstavus  IV.  to  St.  Petersburg,  Essen 
was  appointed  governor  of  Stockholm.  Subse- 
quently he  became  governor  general  of  Swedish 
Pomerania  andof  ROgen;  and  in  1807,  asoom- 
mander-in-chief  of  the  Pomeranian  army,  be 
distingnished  himself  by  his  defence  of  Stral- 
sund,  and  bronght  about  an  honorable  trace 
with  France.  But  the  king,  dissatisfied  with 
Essen,  assumed  command  of  the  army,  and  Es- 
sen retired  from  active  service  until  the  acces- 
sion of  Qxo  duke  of  Sodermsnland  as  Charles 
XIII.,  who  created  him  a  connt  and  member 
of  the  council,  and  appointed  him  ambasaadiw 
at  Paris.  In  1814  he  marched  at  the  head  of 
the  Swedish  army  against  Norway ;  and  when 
the  two  countries  were  united,  he  became  gov- 
ernor of  Norway,  with  the  title  of  Norwegian 
field  marshal  and  chancellor  of  the  nnivendty 
of  Ohriatiania.  In  1817  he  was  madegoTernor 
general  of  Soania. 

E88IXCE8.    See  Essential  Oiu. 

ES8ENE8,  a  Jewish  sect,  not  mentioned  in  the 
Jewish  or  Ohristian  Scriptures,  and  concemiog 
whom  the  only  original  sources  of  information 
are  passages  in  the  works  of  Josephns  and 
Philo,  both  of  whom  lived  about  the  time  when 
the  Esseues  had  reached  their  highest  devel- 
opment Philo,  a  disciple  of  the  Alexandrian 
school  of  philosophy,  attracted  by  their  mysti- 
cal end  speculative  turn,  gives  the  ftallest  infor- 
mation concerning  their  doctrines.  Josephua, 
who  lived  in  Palestine  where  the  community 
flourished,  and  according  to  his  own  statement 
was  in  early  life  a  member  of  it,  treats  of  them 
partionlarly  in  their  outward  relations.  The 
Essenee  flrst  appear  in  history  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  3d  century  B.  0.,  as  a  sodety  of 
pionsly  dbposed  men,  who  in  the  solitudes  on 
the  western  ride  of  the  Dead  sea  sought  a 
retreat  from  the  corruptions  and  conflicts  of 
the  world.  They  lived  an  austere  life,  held 
their  property  in  common,  wore  a  white  robe, 
prayed  and  meditated  continually,  made  fre- 
quent ablutions,  for  the  most  part  renonnced 
marriage,  and  often  practised  medicine.  They 
sacriflced  no  animaJs,  and  instead  of  going 
themselves  to  worship  in  the  temple  of  Jem- 
salem,  they  sent  their  offerings.  Contemning 
logic,  metapbydcs,  and  even  phymcal  science, 
as  useless,  they  gave  their  attention  only  to 
ethica,  recognized  no  other  authority  than  their 
own  sacred  books,  and  tanght  the  equality  of 
men  and  the  entire  supremacy  of  destiny. 
Th«r  number  at  the  beginning  of  the  Ohristian 
era  was  abont  4,000.    After  the  destraetion  of 
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Jernsftletn  the}'  diB«>peared  from  histoir.  In 
the  obscniit/  which  coven  their  origin  aad 
the  ^ecialtjes  of  their  conduct  Hnd  ideas,  they 
have  bceD  variooalj  compared  to  the  old  He- 
brew schools  of  prophets,  the  Greek  Pytha- 
goreans and  Stoics,  the  ChriBtiaa  monka,  and 
the  modern.  Quakers.  De  Quincej  haa  Moght 
to  idenUCf  tbom  with  the  early  Oliriatiaas, 
wbo,  surrounded  b;  dangers,  assumed  the  name 
and  mode  of  life  of  the  EBseues  as  a  disgalse, 
alike  impeQetrable  to  Jewish  or  Boman  ene- 
mies, and  to  timid  or  treacherous  brethren. 
Monographs  on  the  Essenes  have  been  written 
hj  Bellermano,  who  identifies  tliem  with  the 
Mndred  Jewish  sect  of  the  Therapeatn  in 
Egypt  (Berlin,  1821),  Saner  (Brealau,  1839), 
and  Lentbecher  (Anjgterdam,  1B5T). 

ESSENTIAL  Oils  (called  also  volatile  oils,  and 
distilled  oils),  oily  products  derived  from  plants, 
generally  by  distilling  portions  of  them  witb 
water.  The  aqueous  vapor  which  passes  over 
oarrieB  with  it  the  vapor  of  these  oila,  though 
their  boiling  point  is  often  higher  than  that  of 
water.  They  condense  together  in  the  receiver 
of  the  still,  the  oil  commonly  fioating  upon  the 
water,  sometimes  sinking  beneath  it.  A  por- 
tion appears  to  be  taken  up  by  the  water, 
^ving  to  it  the  peoaliar  odor  and  properties 
of  the  oil  in  a  less  degree.  This  is  called  medi- 
cated and  perfamed  water.  The  oils  contuu 
iu  a  concentrated  form  the  fragrance  and  es- 
sential  properties  of  the  plants,  or  of  the  por- 
tion of  them  employed,  and  when  kept  dissolved 
in  alcohol  constitute  the  eeseaces.  They  may 
sometimes  be  obtained  by  expressing  the  parts 
containing  them,  as  the  rind  of  the  orange  and 
lemon ;  and  sometimes  they  are  so  evanescent 
as  to  escape  in  the  ordinary  mode  of  aecuriug 
them  by  distillation  with  water.  The  method 
then  adopted,  as  in  securing  the  oil  in  which 
lies  the  delicate  fragrance  of  the  tuberose,  nar- 
oisauB,  jasmine,  &c.,  is  to  arrange  the  flowers 
in  layers  with  cotton  imbned  with  some  fired 
and  inodorous  vegetable  oil.  This  gradually 
absorbs  the  volatile  oil  of  the  Sowers,  and 
when  the  cotton  is  digested  iu  alcohol,  the 
volatile  oil  is  taken  up  by  this  fluid,  and  an 
essence  is  obtained.  In  some  cases  it  ma^  be 
separated  also  by  distilling  the  ootton  with 
water  or  alcohol.  The  odor  of  the  oil  is  often 
less  agreeable  than  that  of  the  plant,  which  ia 
probably  owing  to  its  greater  concenb^tion, 
as  by  dilution  it  is  made  more  pleasant.  The 
oils  are  often  colored  some  shade  of  red,  brown, 
yellow,  green,  or  blue,  but  this  is  not  always 
flied.  Their  taste  is  hot  and  pungent,  but 
made  pleasantly  aromatic  by  dilution.  Some 
are  poisonoos.  They  born  with  a  bright  and 
often  smoky  flame.  The  feeling  of  them  upon 
the  hand  is  not  greasy  like  that  of  the  Used 
oils,  but  rough,  and  a  cork  moistened  with 
them  gratfis  harshly  when  turned  in  the  phial. 
Then-  specific  gravity  varies  from  0-847  to  M7. 
They  boil  at  various  degrees,  some  at  820°  F., 
and  a  few  others  require  a  higher  temperature. 
Exposed  to  the  air  and  light  at  ordinary  tem- 


peratures, they  absorb  oxygen,  become  darker 
and  thicker,  and  ore  finally  changed  into  resin, 
sometimes  into  acid  compounds.  Most  of  them 
consist,  like  the  fixed  oils,  of  a  thin  fluid  and  a 
solid  product,  which  may  be  separated  at  a  low 
temperature  by  compreasing  the  substance  be- 
tween folds  of  paper.  The  camphor-like  pro- 
dnct  called  by  BerzeUua  stearoptene  is  retained 
within  the  folds,  while  the  oily  fluid  coiled 
elaioptene  passes  through.  The  ultimate  analy- 
sis of  the  esseutial  oils  afibrds  in  most  instances 
oarlyon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  Some  prove 
to  be  hydrocarbons,  containing  no  oxygen ;  and 
in  these  the  proportion  of  carbon  is  between 
88  and  89  per  cent.,  and  of  hydrc^en  between 
11  and  12  per  cent.,  which  would  be  expressed 
by  the  formula  CiHt.  Nitrogen  is  found  as  a 
constituent  of  some  of  them,  and  sulphnr  is 
met  with  in  the  oils  of  mustard  and  of  horse 
radish, — The  agreeable  odors  retained  by  many 
of  the  oils  cause  them  to  be  largely  used  in 
perfumery.  Their  medicinal  properties  also 
render  many  of  them  valuable  agents.  These 
properties  depend  upon  the  plants  from  which 
they  are  derived.  Moat  of  them  are  aromatics 
and  stimulants.  They  are  chiefly  need  in  med- 
icine to  render  other  articles  grateful  to  the 
taste  or  acceptable  to  the  stomach,  though 
some  of  them  ore  employed  for  other  purposes, 
as  when  the  oil  of  cubeb  ia  given  to  obtain  the 
physiological  actions  of  the  berry  from  which 
it  is  derived.  For  a  more  detailed  account  of 
the  remedial  use  of  these  oila  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  articles  upon  the  plants  that  yield 
them.  Their  dose  is  commonly  only  a  few 
drops,  which  may  be  administered  on  a  lump 
of  sugar,  or  triturated  with  a  dozen  times  their 
weight  of  HUgor,  and  then  mixed  with  water. 
Some  are  largely  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  paints  and  varnishes,  some  in  printing  calico, 
and  some  have  been  used  for  lllnminating  pur- 
poses.—Essential  oils  are  fre<inently  adultera- 
ted. The  presence  of  fixed  oils  added  to  them 
for  this  purpose  may  be  detected  by  the  greasy 
stain  left  upon  paper  moistened  with  the  liquid 
and  exposed  to  heat  sufficient  to  drive  08"  the 
volatile  oil.  Alcohol  is  detected  by  various 
tests,  as  by  adding  water  and  f^tating  the 
mixture,  which  becomes  milky  if  alcohol  is 
present;  and  the  bulk  of  the  oil  is  redoced  as 
the  fluids  separate  ou  standing,  by  the  alcohol 
leaving  it  and  going  with  the  water.  A  pieco 
of  potassium  as  large  as  the  head  of  a  pin  will 
renuun  nearly  15  minutes  in  contact  with  a 
dozen  drops  of  pure  oil  without  ohange ;  but 
if  it  diBappeara  in  five  minutes,  the  oil  contains 
at  least  i  per  cent,  of  alcohol ;  if  it  disappears 
in  one  minute,  it  contains  at  least  26  per  cent. 
Fused  chloride  of  calctnm  is  also  used  t«  ab- 
stract alcohol  from  the  oila.  When  the  high- 
Ericed  oila  are  adulterated  with  the  cheaper 
inda,  a  thorough  practical  acqnaintanoe  wi^ 
the  physical  properties  of  the  oils  can  olond 
serve  to  detect  the  imposition.  The  odor  of 
oil  of  tonientine  when  used  for  this  purpose  ia 
conoealed  mitil  the  oil  is  dissolved  in  aioobol. 
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and  waUr  is  added,  wlien  both  the  odor  and 
flavor  are  easily  recognized.  The  oils  require 
to  he  kept  in  small  bottles  entirely  filled,  well 
stopped,  aad  excluded  from  the  light. — B7 
recently  deviaed  chemical  processes  artificial 
essences  imitating  the  flavor  of  variona  choice 
fmitB  are  prepared  from  substancea  which 
wonld  seem  entirely  nnfltted  for  prodncing 
SDcb  results.  Thna  butyric  acid,  a  product  of 
butter  or  putrid  cheese,  being  converted  into 
an  ether,  cannot  be  distinguished  from  that 
prepared  from  the  piueapjile,  and  may  be  nsod 
equally  well  with  the  latter  to  produce  the 
celebrated  pineapple  rum.  The  fetid  fosil  oil, 
separated  from  brandy  and  whidkey  in  rectify- 
ing these  liqnors,  produces,  when  distilled  with 
snlpburio  acid  and  acetate  of  potash,  an  essence 
of  peara;  and  if  for  tbe  acetate  of  potash  bi- 
chromate of  potash  be  substituted,  tbe  product 
is  an  essence  of  apples.  By  similar  methods  a 
variety  of  otberflavors  are  obtained ;  and  though 
when  concentrated  they  are  acrid,  they  beeome 
very  agreeable  when  used  aa  flavoring  in  pro- 
portions of  a  drop  to  an  ounce  or  two  ounces. 
Some  of  the  choicest  perfumes  are  by  similar 
chemical  processes  prepared  from  sabstances 
which  aeem  strangely  foreign  to  their  nature. 
EBSEQIIIBO.  L  The  principal  river  of  Brit^ 
ish  Ouiano,  rises  in  the  Acaray  mountdns  near 
the  8.  limit  of  the  country,  lat.  1°  80'  N.,  Ion. 
B7°  II'  W.,  traverses  it  in  an  almost  northerly 
direction,  and  falls  into  the  Atlantic  by  an  ea- 
taary  30  m.  wide  at  its  mouth,  abont  lat.  7° 
N.,  Ion.  68°  BO'  W.  Its  course  is  intermpted 
by  nnmerouB  cataracts,  tbe  principal  of  wnich 
is  that  called  King  William's,  about  lat.  S°  14' 
N.,  where  navigation  ceases.  The  upper  part 
of  its  course  is  extremely  tortuous;  but  bdow 
lat.  6°  it  bends  northward,  and  holds  that 
direction  to  its  embouchure.  The  last  of  the 
more  important  rapids  occurs  about  60  m.  from 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  mark  tlje  limits 
of  the  tidal  movement.  There  are  many  con- 
siderable islands  in  the  river  and  at  its  mouth. 
The  entrance  is  rendered  dangeroua  by  a  num- 
ber of  sand  banka,  like  a  succession  of  bars 
lying  crosswise  in  ^he  channel.  The  whole 
course  of  the  stream  is  perhaps  460  m.,  mainly 
through  a  region  of  great  natural  beauty.  The , 
largest  of  the  numerous  tributaries  of  the  Esse- 

Jnibo  are  the  liupnnuni,  about  250  m,  long;  the 
injuni,  or  Cnjuwini,  a  river  of  great  raagni- 
tnde  flowing  E.  from  the  Veneznelan  mooottuns 
and  forming  its  junction  near  the  B.  part  of  the 
estuary  throogh  a  mouth  1  ra.  wide ;  and  the 
Putoro,  in  which  is  the  stupendous  cataract  of 
Kaietur.  (See  Guiana.)  Numerous  excellent 
flafa  are  found  in  the  Essequibo,  the  most  re- 
markable of  which  is  the  formidable  peri  or 
«ina,  2  ft.  long,  and  armed  with  strong  teeth ; 
also  largo  numbers  of  manatees  or  sea  cows,  of 
gigantic  size,  snd  in  most  respects  distinct  from 
those  of  the  West  Indies,  and  electric  eels.  U. 
A  part  of  the  territory  of  British  Guiana,  now 
nnited  into  one  county  with  Demerara.     (See 

GniANA.) 


iSESXf  the  name  of  five  counties  in  the 
United  States.  I.  A  N.  E.  oonnty  of  Vermont, 
bounded  N.  by  Oantda,  and  E.  by  tbe  Connec- 
ticut river,  which  aeparatea  it  from  New 
Hampshire;  area,  790  sq,  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
S,eil.  The  anrfaee  is  rough  and  monntaiDona, 
with  numerous  small  lakea  and  ponds  scattered 
over  it  The  soil  is  well  watered,  but,  except 
in  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  not  remark- 
able for  fertility.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Grand 
Trunk  railway  from  Portland  to  Montreal. 
The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  18,618 
bushela  of  Indian  corn,  107,689  of  oats,  229,- 
941  of  potatoes,  16,809  tons  of  hay,  238,286 
lbs.  of  butter,  24,182  of  woo),  and  178,188 
of  maple  eagar.  There  were  1,388  horses, 
2,64S  milch  cows.  4,841  other  cattle,  and  S,716 
sheep  ;  2  flourmills,  37  saw  milts,  and  6  starch 
factories.  Capital,  Guildhall.  II.  A  N.  £. 
county  of  Massachnaetts,  bounded  N.  bj  New 
Hampshire,  and  £.  and  S.  E.  by  the  Atlantic 
and  Masaachuaetts  bay,  and  traversed  by  the 
Ipawich  and  Jlerrimack  rivers,  the  latter  of 
which  is  navigable  as  far  as  Haverhill  by  ves- 
sels of  200  tons ;  area,  about  600  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1870,  200,848.  The  surface  is  genera]^ 
rongh  and  the  soil  hard  and  rocky ;  but  it  la 
carefiilly  cultivated,  and  in  many  places  has 
been  rendered  very  productive.  The  chief 
sourcea  of  wealth  are  commerce  and  the  fisber- 
ies,  for  tbe  prosecution  of  which  the  long  line 
of  seacoast  broken  by  beautifiti  bays  ofiers 
great  advantages.  The  fishing  interest  ismore 
extensive  here  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
United  States.  Tbe  interior  towns  are  exten- 
sively engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  leather, 
shoes,  and  cotton.  The  Boston  and  Maine  and 
the  Eastern  railroads,  with  several  branchee, 
pass  through  the  county.  The  chief  produc- 
tions m  1870  were  9,268  bushels  of  rye,  94,088 
of  Indian  corn,  27,437  of  oats,  20,B68  of  bai^ 
ley,  810,807  of  potatoes,  60,290  tons  of  bay, 
and  886,886  lbs.  of  butter.  There  were  3,177 
horses,  S,07S  milch  cows,  6,BS6  other  cattle, 
1,264  sheep,  and  4,938  swine.  There  were 
2,821  manufacturing  establishments;  capital 
employed,  $29,777,180;  value  of  produeta, 
$96,990,868.  Those  most  important  were  446 
of  boots  and  shoes.  111  of  boot  and  shoe  find- 
ings, 12  of  cotton  goods,  21  of  woollen  and  IS 
of  worsted  goods,  79  of  carriages  and  wag- 
one,  13  of  hats  and  caps,  2  establishments  for 

Erinting  cotton  snd  woollen  goods,  6  for 
leaching  and  dyeing,  24  for  preparing  moroc- 
co, 76  for  currying  leather,  69  tanneries,  14 
flour  mills,  84  machine  shops,  6  paper  mills, 
48  yards  for  building  and  repairing  ships, 
and  10  manufactories  of  cordage  and  twice. 
County  towns,  Solem,  Lawrence,  and  New- 
baryport  III.  A  N.  E.  county  of  New  York, 
bordering  on  Lake  Champlain,  and  bounded 
N.  partly  by  the  river  An  Sahle ;  area,  1,666 
sq.  ra.;  pop.  in  1870,  29,042.  The  country 
along  the  lake  shore  is  tolerably  level,  but  the 
N.  W.  part  is  occupied  by  the  Adirondack 
moDotains,  which  are  covered  with  thick  for- 
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eats.  Tabairna  or  Mt.  Uaroj,  5,887  ft.  bigb, 
is  the  principal  aanunit,  and  the  highest  in  the 
state.  The  coonty  is  dn^ned  b;  the  iiead 
waters  of  Hudson  river,  and  bj  Bouqnet  and 
Schroou  rivers,  which  afford  valuable  water 
•^wer,  and  has  Dameroaa  small  bat  pictu- 
resque lakes.  The  soil  ia  well  watered,  and 
there  are  immense  beds  of  magnetio  iron  ore. 
The  chief  prodnotiona  in  I6T0  were  49,B50 
bnshels  of  wheat,  100,662  of  Indian  corn,  817,- 
790  of  oats,  49,184  of  bnckwheat,  406,122  of 
potatoes,  60,311  tons  of  bay,  S98,B74  lbs.  of 
batter,  260,800  of  wool,  and  04,664  of  maple 
SQgar.  There  were  S,6S4  horses,  8,026  miloh 
cowB,  e,012  other  cattle,  62,664  sheep,  and 
2,668  swine;  12  monafactonesof  oarriogesand 
wagons,  6  of  cborcool,  8  of  famitare,  20  of  irim 
in  various  forms,  1  of  nails  and  spikes,  1  of 
marble  and  stone  work,  2  of  ushes,  doors,  and 
blinds,  S  of  starch,  2  of  woollen  goods,  7  tan- 
neries, 17  saw  mills,  and  8  flour  mills.  Capi- 
tal, Elizabethtown.  IT.  A  N.  E.  oocntj  of 
New  Jersej,  bonnded  £.  hj  Passaic  river  and 
Kewark  baj,  and  W.  by  Passaic  river;  area, 
200  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  148,889.  The  snr- 
iace  is  generally  level,  bat  there  are  two  ele- 
vated ridges  in  the  W.  part,  known  as  Firat 
and  Second  mountains.  Mnch  of  the  soil  is 
highly  fertile.  It  is  traversed  by  the  New 
Jersey,  the  Newark,  and  Bloomfield,  and  the 
Morris  and  Essex  rulro&ds,  and  the  Morris 
canaL  The  chief  prodaotions  in  1870  were 
7,579  bnshek  of  wheat,  6,249  of  rye,  66,192 
of  Indian  com,  22,107  of  oats,  78,060  of  po- 
tatoes, 11,828  tons  of  hay,  and  126,232  lbs.  of 
butter.  There  were  1,426  horses,  2,8K8  miloh 
cows,  1,248  other  cattle,  and  1,164  swine. 
There  ia  a  large  number  of  mannfactnring  es- 
tablishments, chiefly  in  Newark,  the  capital. 
T.  An  £.  connty  of  Virginia,  bonnded  N.  £.  by 
Rappahannock  river ;  area,  about  800  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1670,  9,027,  of  whom  6,660  were  col- 
ored. It  has  an  uneven  surface  in  the  W.  part ; 
the  soil  is  generally  sandy,  of  little  aatural 
fertility,  bat  greatly  improved  by  the  ase  of 
marl,  guano,  and  lime.  The  chief  productions 
in  1870  were  47,577  boshelH  of  wheat,  264,609 
of  Indian  com,  and  14,767  of  oats.  There 
were  624  horses,  8,260  other  cattle,  and  S,06S 
swine.    Capital,  Tappahanaook. 

E^EI,  a  8.  W.  ooanty  of  Ontario,  Canada, 
comprising  a  peninaala  between  Lake  Erie  and 
Lake  St.  Glair;  area,  700  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1871, 
82,697.  It  is  separated  from  Michigaa  by  the 
Detroit  river,  and  is  traversed  by  the  Great 
Western  railway.    Capital,  Sandwich. 

ESSEX,  a  coQDty  oo  the  E.  coast  of  England, 
bounded  S.  by  the  river  Thames,  and  border- 
ing on  Suffolk,  Cambridgeshire,  Hertfordshire, 
Middlesex,  and  Kent ;  greatest  length  trom  S. 
W.  to  N.  E.,  60  m. ;  greatest  breadth,  46  m. ; 
area,  1,667  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1871, 466,427.  Ex- 
cept in  the  N.  W,,  where  there  is  a  continual 
succession  of  hill  and  dale,  the  surface  is  nearly 
level,  and  in  the  S.  and  £.  is  partly  oocopied 
by  Iwge  marshes.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  the 
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&miB  are  aooonnted  among  the  best  in  the  king- 
Ataa.  Wheat  is  the  staple  production.  Th« 
oonnty  b  famous  for  Its  veal.  Valuable  flsher- 
ies  and  oyster  beds  Aimish  employment  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  coast  and  u^acent  islands. 
Silk  is  manafactured,  and  straw  plait  is  made 
for  London  nse.  The  ^incipal  channels  of 
communication  are  tite  Eastern  Counties  rul- 
way  and  its  vorione  connections,  and  the  rivers 
Thames,  Lea,  Stort,  Chelmer,  Stour,  and  Colne. 
Ohelmsford,  the  ooanty  town,  Colchester,  Har- 
wich, and  Maldon  ore  the  chief  towns. 

iSSEX,  Earii  9t.  I.  See  CBouwBL^  Thovu. 
II<  Witter  DcTcrcn,  first  earl  of  Essex  of  hia 
name,  born  in  Carmarthenshire,  Wales,  aboot 
1640,  died  ia  Dablin,  Sept  22,  1676.  He  sao- 
oeeded  his  grandfather  early  in  the  title  of  Vis- 
count Hereford,  and  reconmiended  himself  to 
Queen  Elizabeth  by  hia  bravery  in  sappres«ng 
the  rebellion  of  the  earls  of  North umberiand 
and  Westmoreland  in  1669.  For  this  service 
he  received  the  'garter  and  the  earldom  of 
Essex.  In  1678  he  undertook  an  expedition, 
in  company  with  other  uoblemea  and  gentle- 
men, for  Bubdniag  sad  colonizing  a  portion 
of  Ulster  in  Ireland ;  but  in  its  prosecution  he 
was  snbfAOted  to  many  trials  and  disappoint- 
ments. He  was  obliged  to  make  peace  with 
O'Neal,  when,  by  oontinning  the  war,  he  hod 
the  fairest  prospects  of  driving  him  out  of  the 
conntry.  He  was  also  required  to  give  up  his 
command  just  as  he  had  almost  expelled  the 
invading  Scots  from  the  western  islands  of  his 
territory.  Harassed  with  hia  difficnlties,  he 
retired  to  England,  bat  was  again  induced  to 
return,  with  the  title  of  earl  marshal  of  Ire- 
land and  the  promise  of  support  and  asai  stance. 
As  these  promises  were  but  poorly  kept,  he 
was  overcome  with  grief,  and  the  agitation  of 
his  mind  threw  him  into  a  fatal  dysentery. 
There  was  suspicion  of  poison,  which  was  not 
diminished  by  the  marriage,  soon  after,  of  his 
conntesa  to  tiie  earl  of  Leicester.  III.  Betert 
DcTOMo:,  son  of  the  preceding,  aeoond  earl, 
boro  at  Netherwood,  Herefordshire,  Nov.  10, 
1667,  executed  Feb.  26,  1601.  He  snoceeded 
to  his  title  in  his  10th  yev,  and  in  1577  was 
sent  by  bisgnardian  Lord  Burleigh  to  Trinity 
college,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  degree 
of  maat«r  of  arts.  He  appeared  at  conrt  in 
his  17th  year,  and  soon  oaptivated  Elizabeth. 
In  1586  he  accompanied  the  earl  of  Leicester 
to  Holland,  and  displayed  his  personal  courage 
in  the  battle  of  Zntphen.  Ia  1687  he  was  ap- 
poiated  master  of  the  horse,  aad  ia  the  follow- 
ing year  the  queen  created  him  captain  general 
of  the  cavalry,  aad  conferred  on  him  the  honor 
of  thegarter.  He  snceeeded  Leicester  as  prime 
favorite,  and  his  attendance  was  ooastantly  re- 
quired at  court.  In  1689,  when  an  expedition 
against  Portugal  was  undertaken  by  Drake 
and  Norris,  Emox  secretly  followed  the  arma- 
ment, aad  Joined  it  on  the  coast  of  Portugal. 
Though  he  had  departed  without  thepermisdoa 
<rf  the  queen,  he  was  quickly  reconciled  with 
her  after  hu  retnm,  and  at  onoe  aseomed  a 
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snperioritj  over  Sir  Walter  Ralei^  aod  Sir  I 
Charles  Blount,  the  rival  competitors  for  royal ! 
favor.  He  was  challenged  by  Bloont  and  | 
wounded  in  tb«  knee,  and  the  qneen  is  said  to  | 
have  e:tpreseed  ber  f(ratiGcatioa  that  some  one  i 
bad  taken  hira  in  hand,  as  otlierwisa  there 
woald  be  no  mling  him.  In  1690  he  married 
the  daughter  of  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  the 
widow  of  Sir  Philip  Sidne';,  and  in  the  follow- 
ingjear  had  command  of  a  fruitlese  expedition 
in  Brittanf  against  the  Spaniards.  When  in 
1696  alarm  was  excited  b;  the  hostile  prepara- 
tions in  tbe  Spanish  barbors,  he  was  joined 
with  lj<ri  Admiral  Howard  in  command  of 
the  expedition  against  Cadiz.  Tbe  tntri^es 
of  the  Cecils  oansed  him  to  b«  tiooilj  received 
on  his  return ;  but  he  qoickly  recovered  favor. 
Two  subsequent  expeditions  which  he  con- 
ducted against  Spanish  shipping  met  with  little 
auooess.  The  queen  received  him  with  re- 
proochea,  and  he  retired  to  Wanstead ;  nor 
would  be  be  paciSed  by  het  acknowledgment 
that  tbe  charges  against  him  were  unfomided, 
but  after  a  long  negotiation  be  accepted  tbe 
ofSoe  of  hereditary  earl  marshal  as  indemnity 
for  the  promotion  that  had  been  given  to  bis 
rivals.  In  1G9S  he  quarrelled  wit£  the  qneen 
about  tbe  appointment  of  deputy  in  Ireland, 
nnd  when  she  boxed  him  on  the  ear  for  tnrning 
hia  back  to  her  in  presence  of  her  ministers,  he 
■wore  that  he  wonld  not  endure  such  anaflront 
even  from  Henry  VIII.  himself,  and  withdrew 
from  court.  Only  a  formal  reconciliation  was 
over  effected.  In  1699  the  province  of  Ulster 
was  in  rebellion,  and  Essex  accepted  tbe  lord- 
lientenantcy  of  Ireland.  His  campaign  resulted 
only  in  a  temporary  annistiee.  He  returned 
in  haste,  and  retired  from  his  first  aadienoe 
with  a  cheerful  conntenance,  but  was  imme- 
diately ordered  to  consider  himself  a  prisoner 
in  his  own  house.  After  months  of  hesitation, 
he  at  length  conceived  the  plan  of  forcibly 
banishing  his  enemies  from  her  m^esty's  conn- 
cil.  At  the  head  of  a  force  of  about  800 
men  he  made  his  way  into  London,  but  was 
disappointed  in  expecting  the  people  to  rise  in 
hisfevor;  he  took  refup  in  Essex  house,  where 
he  was  besieged  and  forced  to  surrender.  He 
was  committed  to  the  tower,  tried  for  treason, 
condemned,  and  executed,  the  qneen  reluctantly 
idgning  the  warrant.  He  was  an  accomplished 
Bcnol^,  and  a  patron  of  literature.  He  erected 
a  monument  to  Spenser,  gave  an  estate  to  Ba- 
con, and  was  the  friend  of  Wotton  and  other 
men  of  learning.  !¥•  Raktit  DcTcrax,  son  of 
the  preceding,  third  enrl,  bom  in  London  in 
1S92,  died  there,  Sept.  14, 1648,  He  ancceeded 
to  hia  title  in  1003,  and  in  bis  16th  year  was 
married  to  Lady  Frances  Howard,  who  was  a 
year  younger.  He  proceeded  to  the  university 
and  thence  to  the  continent,  wliile  bis  wife  re- 
mained at  court,  and  numbered  Prince  Henry 
and  Rochester  (afterward  earl  of  Somerset) 
among  ber  admirers.  In  1613  she  obtained  a 
divorce,  and  was  soon  after  married  to  Roches- 
t«r.     Essex  led  a  solitary  life  in  his  country 
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honse,  till  in  1680  he  raised  a  troop  and  swred 
inthewarsof  theNetherlands.  He  was  engaged 
in  several  campaigns  abroad,  and  as  vice  adJmi- 
ral  commanded  a  truitlesa  expedition  sent  by 
England  agunst  Spain.  His  second  marriage 
also  resnlted  unh^ipily  and  in  a  divoroe.  At 
the  ontbreak  of  the  civil  war  he  was  appointed 
lord  general  by  the  parliament,  laid  siege  to 
Portiunouth,  and  was  proclaimed  a  traitor  by 
Charles.  He  fought  against  the  king  at  Edge- 
hill  (1649),  captured  Reading  (l^^S),  and  ad- 
vanced into  Cornwall,  but  met  with  a  succes- 
sion of  disasters  which  forced  his  army  to 
capitnlata  He  escaped  in  a  twat  toPlymonth, 
and  went  to  London,  where  a  parliamentarj 
depntation  waited  on  him  in  honor  of  his  futh- 
ful  services.  He  again  raised  a  corps,  but  ill 
health  soon  obliged  him  to  quit  his  command. 
As  early  as  t6i4  he  saspected  Cromwrll  of  a 
design  to  erect  a  new  govemmenL  He  there- 
fore urged  his  impeschment  before  the  house 
of  lords,  and  Cromwell  took  revenge  by  pro- 
podng  the  "  self-denying  ordiuance,"  by  which 
members  of  both  houses  were  excluded  (rom 
all  offices,  whether  civil  or  military.  This 
measure  having  passed,  Essex  ceased  to  be  a 
parliamentary  general,  but  for  his  servicea 
£10,000  per  annum  was  voted  to  hira  out  of 
the  sequestered  estates  of  the  loyalbts. — The 
title  expired  with  him,  and  was  revived  in 
1661  in  favor  (tf  Artliiir,  second  Baron  Capel, 
in  whose  family  it  still  remains. 

ESSLUe.    See  Aspebk  ahd  Eaeuirg. 

aSUKQEN,  a  town  of  WUrtemberg,  Germa- 
ny, on  the  Neckar,  9  m.  8.  E.  of  Stuttgart,  cm 
the  Ulm  railway  ;  pop.  in  1871,  17,941.  It  is 
a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and  has  old  walla 
flanked  witli  towers,  and  the  old  Berfried  caa- 
tle.  The  Frauenkirche  is  an  admirable  speci- 
men of  Gotbio  arobitecture  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, and  is  attended  both  by  Protestants  and 
Roman  Cathdica.  The  chnrch  of  St.  Dianyuua 
was  built  in  the  Romanesque  style  in  the  ISth 
century,  and  enlarged  in  the  16th.  There  are 
several  superior  educational  institutions,  and  a 
school  for  the  deaf  and  dnmb,  and  at^oining 
the  town  is  the  water-cure  establishment  tn 
Kennenburg  for  tbe  relief  of  tbe  insane.  £sa- 
lingen  is  important  for  its  trade  and  industry. 
The  fruit  market  is  especially  renowned;  the 
coltnre  of  the  vine  is  extensive,  and  the  cele- 
brated Esslingen  champagne  is  the  oldest  spark- 
Ung  wine  in  Germany.  Railway  locomotives 
areexported  to  many  parts  of  tbe  world.  There 
are  many  manufactories  of  cloth,  cotton,  and 
woollen  goods,  optical  and  physical  instrutaenta, 
tea. — Esslingen  became  a  free  imperial  city 
nnder  tbe  Hobenstaufen.  The  Swabian  league 
was  founded  here  in  1488.  Ita  prosperity,  in- 
creased after  the  reformation,  but  impaired 
by  the  thirty  years'  war  and  by  intestine  com- 
motions, has  been  revived  smce  1801,  when  it 
became  part  of  WQrtemberg. 

E9TAING,  Ckaita  Better,  count  d',  a  French 
naval  officer,  bom  at  the  ch3t«sn  of  Rnvel, 
Anvergne,  in  1739,  executed  in  Paris,  April  28, 
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im.  He  entered  the  mflitftry  servioe,  and  in 
1768  aoconipuiied  tbe  coimt  de  Lallj'  In  bis  ex- 
pedition to  the  East  Indies,  with  tiie  rank  of 
origadier  general.  He  was  taken  priBoner  at 
the  siege  of  Madras,  but  was  releasea  on  parole, 
and  at  once  took  command  of  two  French  men- 
of-war,  and  inflicted  great  damage  Dpon  the 
English  in  the  East.  On  his  retnrn  to  France, 
in  ITBO,  he  was  oaptnred  near  Lorient,  and 
thrown  Into  prison  at  Portsmouth,  the  English 
asserting  that  he  had  resam«d  active  service 
before  be  was  antborized  by  the  terms  of  his 
exchange,  bat  was  released,  and  in  1763  was  ' 
appointed  lientenant  general  in  the  nav;.  In  ! 
1776  he  was  sent  to  the  United  States  in  com- 
mand of  twelve  ships  of  the  line  and  fonr  frig-  ■ 
ates.  He  landed  Gerard,  the  first  ambassador 
from  France  to  the  United  States,  and  then 
came  to  anchor  off  New  Tork.  An  attack 
npoD  the  citj  had  been  projected,  bnt  it  was 
abandoned,  the  pilots  thinking  that  the  largest 
of  the  French  vessels  could  not  be  taken  over 
the  bar.  AJoint  attack  npon  Newport  bj  land 
and  sea  was  next  proposed.  B'Eataing  sailed 
for  Narraganaett  bay,  entered  Newport  harbor, 
and  compelled  the  British  to  bum  or  sink  six 
Mgates  which  la/  there.  A  few  days  after- 
ward the  continentals,  under  Greene  and  Ijafaj- 
ette,  landed  on  the  island,  and  expected  to  be 
joined  bj  4,000  men  from  the  French  fleet 
But  D'Estaing  had  put  to  sea,  and  engaged 
Lord  Howe,  who  had  come  to  the  relief  of 
Newport.  The  fleets  being  separated  by  a 
storm,  D'Estaing  took  bis  shattered  vessels  to 
Boston  to  refit,  and  the  attack  npon  Newport 
was  given  np.  In  November  he  sailed  for  the 
West  Indies,  where  he  attempted  withoat  suc- 
cess to  take  the  island  of  St.  Lucia,  bnt  took 
St.  Vincent  and  Grenada.  He  also  forced  the 
British  admiral  who  had  come  to  the  relief  of 
Grenada  to  retire.  He  then  sailed  for  the 
coast  of  Georgia  with  23  ships  of  the  line.  His 
troops  cooperated  with  those  of  the  Americana, 
Oct  9,  1TT9,  in  an  attack  npon  Savannah. 
Both  the  American  colnmn  end  the  French 
were  repulsed,  D'Est^g  being  wounded  and 
Pulaski  killed'  in  the  assanlt.  B'EsUing  re- 
turned to  France  in  1760.  He  declared  himself 
in  favor  of  national  reforms,  and  was  elected 
In  1787  to  the  assembly  of  notables,  appointed 
commandant  of  the  national  gnard,  and  chosen 
admiral  in  1792  bj  the  legislative  assembly. 
Bnt  he  cherished  a  regard  for  the  royal  family, 
and  wrote  friendly  letters  to  Marie  Antoinette 
which  came  to  tlie  knowledge  of  the  revolu- 
tionary authorities;  and  he  was  arrested  and 
impriaoned.  On  the  trial  of  Marie  Antoinette 
in  1TS3  he  testified  in  her  favor.  He  was  him- 
self brooght  to  trial  in  the  following  year,  and 
condemned  to  death.  He  wrote  a  poem  entitled 
Le  rise,  a  tragedy,  and  a  book  on  the  colonies, 
KTITE  (Lat.  itatra),  in  law,  a  term  nsnally 
expressing  an  interest  in  lands,  thongh  in  a 
general  sense  it  ia  applied  to  both  real  and  per- 
-■-  ,  ^g  sometimes  see  in  wills 
t  when  usad  with  a  discrimi- 
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native  signiftcalion  to  designate  the  nature  and 
limit  of  toe  interest,  it  properly  relates  to  lands 
only.  There  are  several  classes  of  estetes.  I. 
An  estate  of  inheritance,  which  is  sometimes 
expressed  by  the  term  fee.  Thus  when  we  say 
a  man  has  the  fee  of  lands,  it  ia  meant  that  he 
has  an  inheritable  estate;  and  in  the  United 
Stetes,  where  there  is  no  limitation  to  particu- 
lar heirs,  it  ia  understood  to  be  the  entire  pro- 
prietorship of  the  lands.  But  in  England  tliere 
are  estetes  of  tnlieritance  in  fee  simple  and  fee 
tail,  the  former  being  an  estate  which  descends 
to  a  man's  general  heirs,  the  latter  being  limited 
to  certain  specified  heirs,  as  for  Instance  to  a 
man's  issue  male  or  female,  or  to  the  heirs  of 
his  body  begotten  of  a  cerb^n  wife.  By  such 
limitetions,  although  the  estate  descends  to 
the  particular  heira,  yet  failing  them  it  reverts 
to  the  grantor  or  snpp<Med  original  proprietor, 
instead  of  descending  to  amansgeneraJ  heirs; 
and  so  far  there  is  an  obstruction  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  esUte,  because  a  man  is  perpetn- 
Ktei  in  and  represented  by  his  heirs.  In  thla 
sense  a  fee  simple  is  deemed  an  absolute  owner- 
ship, in  distinction  from  a  fee  taU,  which  is 
limited  in  descent.  Another  distinction  was 
more  important,  vli. :  that  while  the  former 
could  be  conveyed  or  devised,  the  latter  in 
theory  conld  not  be,  yet  practically  it  could  be 
alienated  by  a  particular  form  of  proceeding 
called  a  common  recovery.  Yet  a  fee  simple  fi 
not  necessarily  the  entire  proprietorship,  for  it 
may  be  subject  to  encumbrances  by  mortgage 
or  Judgment  and  otherwise;  and  smaller  es- 
tetes, as  a  lease  for  years,  may  be  carved  ont  of  it, 
thoDghinanchacasQ  It  wonld  be  more  proper  to 
call  the  principal  estete  a  fee  dmple  in  revernon 
or  remsmder.  There  are  also  qnalifled  or  de- 
terminable esUtes  of  inheritance,  by  which  is 
meant  that  the  estate  may  be  determined  by 
some  contingency,  and  yet  the  contingency  may 


this  species  of  inheritance  are  for  the  moat  part 
hypothetical,  as  to  a  man  and  bis  heirs  so  long 
as  Bt.  Paul's  church  shall  stand.  Sometimes 
the  qualification  is  residence  in  a  particular 
place.  Or  agun,  there  may  bo  a  restriction 
that  the  person  teking  the  estate  shall  not 
marry,  an  instance  of  which  we  have  in  the 
case  of  a  devise  by  a  man  to  his  wife  on  con- 
dition that  she  shall  continue  a  widow.  When 
hy  the  limitation  an  estate  is  to  last  till  a  certain 
event,  there  is  nntil  the  event  happen  an  in- 
heritance subject  to  being  determined;  though 
if  the  event  become  imposaible,  then  the  es- 
tate is  converted  into  a  fee  simple  absolute. 
A  conveyance  by  the  owner  of  a  determinable 
fee  will  of  coorse  be  subject  to  the  disgualifl- 
oatlon  or  contingency  npon  which  thte  estate 
depends.  It  may  be  a  question,  in  the  case 
of  a  limitation  to  a  man  and  bis  heirs  so  long 
as  they  reside  in  a  certain  place,  what  the  effect 
of  alienation  would  be ;  but  probably  the  same 
rule  would  apply,  viz. :  that  it  wonld  be  valid  to 
the  extent  of  the  right  which  the  grantee  htm- 
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self  hod,  bat  woold  be  defeated  hj  a  breach 
of  the  condition.  If  this  would  be  inconsistent 
with  Ch«  nature  of  the  estate,  tlie  restriction 
would,  it  may  be  presnmed,  be  void  under  the 
.fitfttntorj  mle  which  has  been  adopted  In  the 
state  of  New  York,  whereby  the  power  of 
alienation  CAonot  be  saspended  by  any  limita- 
tion or  condition  whatever  for  a  longer  period 
than  two  lives  in  being  at  the  creation  of  the 
estate.  11.  An  estate  for  life  may  be  either 
b7  exprern  grant  or  by  operation  of  law.  Of 
the  latter  kind  are  dower  and  cnrteay,  the  re- 
epeotive  interestB  of  the  wife  and  hnsband, 
each  in  the  lands  of  the  other,  in  case  of  snr- 
viTOTship.  Estates  for  life  as  well  as  inheri- 
tance are  inclnded  in  the  common  denomination 
of  freehold  (libemm  Unemmtvm) ;  which  term 
seems  to  have  been  derived  from  the  ancient 
mode  of  oonveyanoe,  which  was  by  livery  of 
seidn,  that  is,  delivery  of  ptMseBsion  aooording 
to  the  form  of  feudal  investiture.  Other  estates 
which  were  of  an  inferior  natnre  could  be  trans- 
ferred without  this  formality.  It  was  chiefly 
as  a  distinotlon  from  oc^ybold  estates  that  the 
term  was  used.  The  copyliold  was  originally 
an  estate  at  the  mere  will  of  the  lord,  but  be- 
came established  by  preeoription,  tbe  evidence 
of  which  was  in  the  rolls  of  the  conrts  baron, 
whence  tiie  estate  was  said  to  be  held  by  copy 
of  conrt  roll;  and  altboQgh  it  thns  became  in- 
dependent of  the  will  of  the  lord,  it  was  still 
deemed  a  base  tennre,  and  tbe  form  of  convey- 
ance was  by  surrender  to  the  lord,  and  a  new 
Kuit  by  him  to  the  alienee,  admitting  him  to 
tenant  of  the  copyhold  npon  the  same  terms 
by  which  the  estate  had  been  formerly  held. 
An  estate  for  life  may  be  either  for  tlie  life  of 
tiie  tenant  himself  or  of  another  person.  Tbe 
latter  is  nsnally  designated  as  an  estate  par 
aiitre.DU.  III.  Estates  less  than  freehold  are 
for  a  term  of  years,  or  at  will,  or  by  sufferance. 
The  first  is  for  a  definite  period ;  but  whatever 
may  be  the  length  of  the  period,  even  if  it 
should  be  a  thousand  years,  it  is  still  inferior 
to  a  freehold,  and  is  classed  in  law  with  chattel 
interests.  Thna,  on  the  death  of  a  tenant,  his 
lease  is  included  with  the  personal  property  to 
be  administered  as  assets,  instead  of  going  to 
the  heir.  An  estate  at  will  was  when  lands 
were  occupied  by  the  tenant  with  consent  of 
the  landlord,  bat  without  any  agreement  as  to 
tjie  time  tbe  tenant  shall  be  permitted  to  re- 
main. It  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist  at  pres- 
ent, as  the  courts  now  hold  a  tenancy  where 
no  certain  terra  »  agreed  upon  to  be  from  year 
to  year,  and  reasonable  notice  mustbe  given  of 
the  intention  to  terminate  it.  The  circomstance 
that  diatlnguisheB  the  two  kinds  of  tenancy 
is  the  t^servation  of  a  certain  rent,  which  may 
be  either  by  eipreas  agreement,  or  by  implica- 
tion from  the  receipt  of  rent.  If  a  certain  rent 
is  payable,  it  constitutes  an  estate  from  year 
to  year;  but  if  neither  rent  nor  time  of  oc- 
enpation  is  specifled,  it  is  a  tenancy  at  will. 
An  estate  by  sufferance  is  where  the  tenant  has 
been  in  possession  by  lawfU  title,  but  wrong- 


ftally  holds  over  after  tbe  determination  of  his 
interest  In  such  a  case  tbe  tenant  holds  by 
the  mere  laches  of  the  landlord,  and  is  subject 
to  being  turned  out  by  summary  proceedings. 
But  any  aot  of  the  landlord  atDrming  tbe 
wrongful  holdmg,  as  receipt  of  rent,  would 
convert  tlie  naked  occupancy  into  a  tenancy 
from  year  to  year,  and  is  then  determinable  only 
at  tbe  end  of  the  year.  The  English  statute 
of  frands  (S9  Charles  II^,  which  has  been  gen- 
erally reenaoted  in  the  United  States,  requires 
leases  for  a  term  of  more  Ihen  one  year  to  be 
in  writing;  and  in  tbe  state  of  New  York  and 
many  other  states  a  lease  for  a  term  exceeding 
three  years  most  be  recorded,  or  it  will  be  in- 
operative against  aubsequent  bona  fid«  pnr- 
chaaers.  Another  distinction  in  the  nature  of 
estates  has  reference  to  tbe  time  when  tbe  right 
is  reducible  to  poMeaeion.  The  right  may  exist 
prospectively,  and  it  is  then  termed  an  estate 
in  expectancy.  It  is  of  two  kinds ;  one  created 
by  tlie  act  (^  parties,  and  called  a  remainder; 
the  other  by  operation  of  law,  and  called  a  re- 
version. An  eatato  in  remainder  is  what  re- 
mains after  a  particular  estate,  either  for  years 
or  life,  to  take  effect  in  possesion  immediately 
after  snch  estate,  and  must  be  created  at  the 
same  time,  though  limited  to  commence  in  pos- 
session at  a  future  time.  Thna  if  a  life  estate 
be  granted  to  A,  with  remainder  to  D  for  life, 
and  remainder  to  0  in  fee,  here  are  two  re- 
mainders to  commence  In  fntare,  and  the  whole 
property  constitates  bat  one  estate.  Yet  in 
ordinary  phraseology,  where  there  is  but  one 
remainder  including  the  whole  residue  of  the 
estate,  tbe  fee  is  said  to  be  in  tbe  person  to 
whom  such  hmitation  is  made.  An  estate  in 
reversion  is  the  residue  of  an  estate  left  in  tho 
grantor  or  his  heirs  or  in  the  heirs  of  a  testator 
after  the  determination  of  a  particnlar  estat« 
granted  or  devised.  The  estate  reverts  by  op- 
eration of  law,  and  a  reservation  to  the  grantor 
by  the  deed  would  have  no  effect,  being  only 
what  the  law  itself  prescribes.  A  contingent 
remainder  is  when  the  limitation  depends  npon 
a  contingency  which  is  uncertain  or  may  not 
occur  till  alter  the  determination  of  the  partic- 
ular estate;  though  it  is  held  that  such  contin- 
Ccy  must  not  be  a  remote  possibility,  ss  if  Uie 
itation  should  be  to  the  heirs  of  a  child  not 
yet  bom.  A  single  illustration  of  this  kind  of 
estate  will  be  sufficient  If  a  grant  be  made 
to  A  for  life,  with  remainder  to  the  heirs  of  B, 
and  B  should  survive  A,  inasmuch  as  ho  cannot 
have  heirs  while  living,  the  remainder  would 
feul;  but  if  tbe  limitation  be  to  A  and  B  dU' 
ring  their  joint  lives,  with  reminder  to  the 
survivor,  here  the  remainder  will  take  effect, 
though  it  is  uncertain  as  to  the  peraon  who 
will  have  the  benefit  of  it.  An  executory  de- 
vise is  a  disposition  of  an  estate  by  will  which 
would  not  be  valid  if  made  by  deed,  as  a  lim- 
itation of  a  contingent  remainder.  The  dis- 
tinction la  that  the  remainder  must  take  effect 
immediately  npon  the  determination  of  the  par- 
tioulor  estate  or  not  at  all ;  whereaa  an  execn- 
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toty  devise  is  good  without  a  particular  estate 
to  sniifrort  IL  Thna  if  a  devise  be  made  to  A, 
to  take  eSlwt  on  b'a  marriage,  in  tbie  case  until 
saoh  marriage  the  fee  desoeDds  to  the  heir  at 


distinction  of  eetatee  growing  ont  of  the  natare 
of  the  posseuioD,  onder  which  bead  are  olosMid 
joint  tenanoy,  tenancy  in  common,  and  copar- 
cenary. The  last  of  theae,  wbiob  is  a  deeoent 
of  an  inheritance  to  female  heirs,  in  which  ease 
they  talce  an  eqnal  interest  in  the  entire  estate, 
but  without  being  sabject  to  the  rale  which 
applied  to  joint  tenanoj  as  to  tbe  right  of  the 
soTTivor  to  the  whole,  does  not  exist  in  the 
United  States,  at  least  is  not  distingnisbable 
from  a  tenancy  in  common.  So  Joint  tenancy, 
tbe  pecnliar  feature  of  which  is  that  the  whole 
estate  Tests  in  the  snrriror,  has  been  abolished  in 
this  ooantry,  eicept  in  respect  to  executors  and 
other  trnstees  and  mortgagees,  and  except  also 
when  it  is  expressly  declared  in  the  deed  or  will 
creating  the  estate  that  it  is  to  be  held  in  joint 
tenancy.  In  all  other  cases,  where  there  is  a 
possession  of  lands  by  several  persons  withont 
any  separation  into  specific  parts,  it  is  a  ten- 
ancy in  conmion ;  and  it  is  not  necessary  that 
they  should  all  hold  by  the  same  title,  or  have 
an  equal  interest ;  it  is  sutSoieat  if  each  has  an 
interest,  and  that  it  is  undivided.  Such  an  in- 
terest can  be  oonveyed  or  devised,  the  same  aa 
property  held  in  severalty,  aod  partition  may 
be  compelled  by  either  party  on  application  to 
acompetent  court.  Vanoiis  equitable  interests 
in  lands  will  be  disonssed  in  tbe  article  Tbohts, 
— We  have  Utosfhroousidered  estates  of  a  oor- 
poreal  nature  only ;  but  there  are  also  inoor- 
poreal  estates,  such  as  rents,  eaaemeots,  &o. 
Bnt  tbe  general  principles  applicable  to  the  one 
class  will  also  apply  to  the  other;  and  what- 
ever there  may  he  peculiar  to  any  partioalar 
speoies  of  incorporeal  estate  will  be  treated 
under  the  appropriate  head. 
KSTE  (anc.  AUtU),  a  town  of  N.  Italy,  iu  the 

Srovince  and  16  m.  S.  W.  of  the  city  of  Pa- 
na,  beautiftilly  situated  at  the  foot  of  Monte 
Mtirale  or  Cero,  at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  Eu- 
ganeen  hills;  pop.  about  10,000.  It  is  a  me- 
difeval  town,  with  arched  houses,  and  famous 
for  tbe  castle  of  Este,  known  as  la  rocca,  con- 
sisting of  a  doi^on  tower  with  frowning  em- 
brasares  and  battlements,  and  standing  on  an 
elevation  npon  the  Bit«  of  tlie  origin^  castle 
of  the  celebrated  bouse  of  Este.  The  chnrch 
of  8an  Martdno,  of  modern  interior  and  antique 
exterior,  has  a  belfry  which  inclines  nearly  as 
mncb  as  tbe  leanmg  tower  of  Pisa.  The  manu- 
factures of  Este  include  silks,  earthenware, 
in^olioa,  and  saltpetre,  and  there  are  many 
whetstone  quarries  in  the  neighborhood.  The 
railway  station  is  8  m.  outside  tbe  town.  The 
vicinity  of  Este  is  celebrated  for  its  pictaresqae 
scenery.  The  ancient  Ateste  was  a  monicipal 
town  as  early  as  186  B.  G. 

S8IE,  a  princely  honse  of  Italy  deriving  its 
name  from  the  town  of  Este.    Alberto  Aazo  II. 
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of  this  &mily  (bom  in  096,  died  in  1097)  mar- 
ried first  Knnitza  or  Kanigunde,  a  princess  of 
tbe  Bavarian  house  of  Unelph  or  Welf.  His 
son  by  this  marriage,  Gnolfo  IV.,  inherited  the 
possesions  of  bis  motlier's  brother,  Goelph  or 
Welf  III.  From  him  are  descended  the  housea 
of  Bronswick  and  Hanover  (known  also  by  the 
name  of  Este-Quelph)  and  tbe  sovereigns  of 
Great  Britain.  Alberto  Azzo  married  for  hia 
second  wife  Garsenda,  conntese  of  Maine  in 
France.  He  hod  by  her  two  sons,  Foloo  and 
Hngo.  Foloo  inherited  the  Italian  estates  of 
his  father,  and  tranamitted  them  to  his  son 
ObisEO,  under  whom  the  fonndation  was  laid 
for  the  dominion  of  the  honse  of  Este  over 
Ferrora.  This  was  accomplished  by  carrying 
oS  Marohesella,  the  sole  descendant  of  the 
Adelardi  family,  who  had  been  betrothed  to 
one  of  the  Ghibelline  family  of  Tanrello,  and 
oompelliog  her  to  marry  Azzo  of  Este,  the  aoa 
of  Obizzo.  Tbe  Adelardi  family  had  been  the 
popnlar  leaders  of  the  Gaelpbs  in  Ferrara,  and 
the  marriage  secured  to  the  house  of  Este  the 
possession  of  Ferrara  and  other  Italian  towns. 
Azzo  VI.  (1170-1212)  was  placed  in  1203  at 
the  head  of  the  government  of  Ferrara,  with 
power  to  appoint  a  successor,  and  was  tha 
leader  of  tbe  Gnelpbs  against  Ezzelino,  the 
champion  of  tbe  Gbibellines.  Azzo  VIL 
(120£S-'e4)  defeated  Gzzelino,  and  was  huled 
as  tbe  savionr  of  Lombardy,  Borso,  another 
prince  of  the  house  of  Este,  received  in  1^9> 
from  tbe  emperor  Frederick  III.,  tbe  titles  is 
duke  of  Moaena  and  Beggio  and  oonnt  of  Eo- 
vigo,  and  from  Pope  Paul  II.  in  14T1  the  title 
of  duke  of  Ferrara.  He  was  distinguished  for 
his  patronage  of  arts  and  letters.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  bis  brother  Ercole  I.,  who  was  also 
a  patron  of  literature,  Alfonso  I.,  the  son  of 
Ercole,  married  Lnorezia  Borgia.  The  court 
of  Alfonso  II.,  who  was  tbe  last  legitimate 
prince  of  the  house  of  Este,  was  renowned  for 
Its  splendor.  His  ncone,  as  well  as  those  of  hia 
sisters,  Lucrezia  and  Eleonora,  ore  associated 
with  tbe  miafortunes  of  Tosso.  After  the 
death  of  Alfonso  II.  (1S9T)  Ferrara  was  seized 
by  Pope  Oiement  VIII.  as  a  papal  fief.  The 
duchies  of  Modena  and  Reggie  remained  in  the 
family,  but  in  17ST  were  taken  by  Bonaparte 
from  its  representative,  Ercole  Rinaldo,  and 
annexed  to  uie  Oisalpine  republic.  Tbe  daugh- 
ter of  the  latter,  Maria  Beatrice,  married  Uie 
archdnke  Ferdinand,  third  son  of  Francis  I.  of 
Anstria. — The  name  of  Este  was  adopted  by 
the  children  of  the  duke  of  Sussex,  sixth  eon 
of  Geoi^e  III.  of  England  and  Lady  Aagusta 
Murray.  The  marriage  of  the  duke  of  Sussex 
with  Lady  Angusta  was  held  by  tbe  English 
prerogative  court  to  have  been  in  violation  of 
the  royal  marriage  act,  and  was  annulled. 
Augusta  Emma  d'Este,  one  of  the  children 
of  the  marriage,  married  in  1845  Sir  Thomaa 
Wilde,  afterward  Baron  Truro.  Augustus 
Frederick  d'Este,  the  other  child,  a  colonel  in 
the  army,  endeavored  without  auooess  to  ot>> 
t^o  recognition  as  one  of  the  royal  family. 
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ianiaUi,  a  citj'  of  Navu-re,  Spain,  (m  tli« 
left  bank  of  the  Ega,  aboat  25  m.  S.  W.  of 
Pamplona ;  pop,  about  6,000.  It  ia  aitnated 
in  a  besntifttl  ToUey  sorronnded  by  hilis  and 

Slanted  with  vtnea,  olivea,  and  other  trees.  It 
as  excellent  streets  and  fine  aquarea,  and  cod- 
taiDB  an  ancient  cnstle,  a  number  of  churchea, 
and  many  public  institationa,  including  a  college 
and  an  academy  of  mnaio-  There  are  mann&e- 
tnres  of  woollen,  linen,  and  ailk  goods,  oil, 
wine,  brandy,  earthenware,  and  leather,  and 
an  active  trade.  Don  Oarloa,  the  first  pretend- 
•  er  of  this  name,  whose  headqnartera  were  for  a 
long  time  in  this  locality,  was  proclaimed  king 
here  in  November,  1833;  and  in  1839,  when 
he  fled  to  France,  a  number  of  his  officers  were 
aunmarily  executed  at  Estella.  In  the  som- 
icer  of  1878  the  Garlista  again  oconpied  the 
town,  but  on  Oct.  S  were  compelled  to  eracn- 
ate  it  by  the  government  troops  under  Gen. 
Korionas. 

tStEPi,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  and 
about  60  m.  E.  S.  E.  of  the  city  of  Se  vUle,  on  the 
N.  aide  of  Mount  Francisco ;  pop.  about  7,000. 
It  is  tolerably  well  built,  with  some  large  and 
many  small  and  steep  streets,  and  a  nnmber  of 
■quaree.  The  church  of  Santa  Maria  Is  Mayor 
is  a  Qotbio  boiiding  of  alleged  Moorish  origin. 
There  is  on  ancient  feudal  lortreas,  which  was 
once  deemed  impregnable  on  account  of  ita 
ritaaldon  on  the  summit  of  the  monntain  which 
overhangs  the  town.  Coarse  cloths  and  other 
articles  are  manufactured,  and  there  are  many 
cul  mill"  -•-Estepft  is  snpposed  to  occupy  the 
Nte  of  the  ancient  Astapa,  whose  inhabitants 
in  the  second  Pnnio  war  destroyed  themselves 
and  their  city  rather  than  fall  mto  the  hands 
of  the  Romans. 

mmSlNak,  a  town  of  Spain,  on  the  Uedlter- 
ranean,  in  the  province  of  Malaga,  25  m.  N,  E. 
of  Gibraltar ;  pop.  aboat  S,0(K>.  It  contains  the 
rains  of  an  ancient  castle  and  an  nnusnaHy  large 
nomber  of  boarding  and  day  schools.  The 
parish  church,  built  in  14M,  la  a  fine  buildmg. 
The  inhabitanta  are  chiefly  engaged  in  the 
herring  flahery  and  maritime  enterprises. 

18IEUiZT(EeTESHAzYDBGAUNTBA;  Hon. 
£t*terkdey),  a  family  of  HunKarian  magnates, 
diatingniahed  for  their  wcolui,  of  whom  tlie 
first  authentio  record  ia  dated  in  1339.  This 
record  mentions  the  diriaion  of  the  eatates  of 
Solomon  of  Estora*  between  his  two  sons,  who 
assumed  from  their  lands  the  names  of  Zerb^ 
and  IllySahfizy.  Francis  Zerh&zy  was  knighted 
in  1584,  and  adopted  the  name  of  EaterhAzy 
of  Oalintba.  His  sons  Gabriel,  Daniel,  Panj, 
and  Nicholaa  became  the  founders  of  four  lines, 
of  which  the  first  became  extinct  in  1070,  while 
the  others  have  come  down  to  onr  day.  Of 
tiiese  tbe  lines  of  Old  Z6Iyom  or  Altsobl  and 
Cseszneli  were  created  counts  in  1S88,  and  the 
line  of  Frakn6  or  Forchenstein  as  early  as  1626,. 
through  its  representative  Nicholas  Esterh&zy 
of  Frakn6,  who  died  with  the  rank  of  palatine 
and  field  marshal  in  1S4S.  The  two  yonnger 
eons  of  the  lost  named,  PanI  and  Francia,  be- 


came the  foanders  of  the  line  of  connta  and  of 
the  line  of  princes  of  the  hoose  of  Esterbazy- 
Frakn6.  Tlie  line  of  connts  separated  into 
three  branches,  all  of  which  are  still  repreoent- 
ed,  as  are  also  tbe  Old  Z61yom  and  Cseeinek 
lines.  The  princely  main  branch  of  the  house 
of  Esterhiiy  was  founded  by  Paul  lY.  in  16&5, 
who  was  created  prince  in  1687  in  reward  of 
hia  aervices  as  general  of  cavalry  and  palatine 
of  Hungary.  He  died  in  1718.  Ue  was  snc- 
oeedod  by  Prince  Michael,  who  died  in  1721, 
leaving  no  male  isaue.  The  sncceasion  fell  to 
hia  brother  Joseph  Antony,  who  died  in  the 
some  year.  The  elder  of  his  two  sons,  Prince 
Paul  Antony,  bom  in  1711,  rose  in  1747  to  the 
rank  of  field  marshal  1tenl«nant,  was  appointed 
ambassador  to  Naples  in  17G0,  and  died  as  field 
marshal  in  1762.  Hia  brother  NicholasJoseph, 
bom  in  171^  attained  the  rank  of  field  marshal, 
and  had  conferred  upon  him  the  titie  of  prince, 
hereditary  in  both  male  and  female  issue.  His 
son,  Prince  Panl  Antony,  horn  in  1738,  became 
hentenant  field  marshal  and  died  in  1704.  Be 
was  the  father  of  the  princes  Antony  and 
Nicholas.  Tbe  latter,  bom  in  176Q,  served  in 
the  amy,  and  aobsequonUy  in  the  diplomatic 
corps,  and  gained  distinction  as  a  promoter  of 
arts  and  sciences,  and  as  the  founder  of  a  gal- 
lery of  paintings  and  engravings.  It  is  said 
that  in  1809  be  refused  the  crown  of  Hungary 
offered  to  him  by  Napoleon.  Ue  died  at  Como 
in  1883.  His  son,  Paul  Antony,  bore  March  10, 
1786,  diatinguislied  himself  aa  a  diplomatist, 
ohie&y  at  the  court  of  England;  but  returning 
to  his  native  country  in  1842,  be  embraced  the 
national  canse,  and  in  1848,  as  Hungarian  min- 
ister of  foreign  ofiairs,  vainly  attempted  to  bring 
aboot  a  reconciliation  between  tne  Austrian 
court  and  Hungary,  resigning  before  the  diaao- 
lotion  oftheBattbyfinyi  ministry.  By  extraor- 
dinary mnnificence  and  extravagant  displays 
of  wealth,  both  abroad  and  at  home,  be  ulti- 
mately brought  about  a  legal  aequeatration  of 
hia  immense  esUtes.  He  died  May  21,  1666, 
and  was  succeeded  by  hia  son  Nicholas  Paul, 
bom  June  25,  1817,  who  married  in  1S48  Lidy 
Sarah,  daughter  of  George  Child  Villiem,  earl 
of  Jersey.  His  entailed  inheritance' in  Hun- 
gary embraces  29  estates  with  21  caetlea,  60 
towns,  414  villages,  and  207  other  landed  pos- 
sesaions;  tbe  princely  seat  is  at  Eisenatadt. 
Besides  these  he  ia  the  owner  of  the  domains 
of  Pottenatein  and  Schwaubach  in  Lower 
Austria,  and  of  Kdelstetten  in  Bavaria. 

lauuKK,  a  Perman  qneen  of  Jewieb  descent, 
wife  of  Ahasuerus,  and  also  the  title  of  the  Bib- 
lical book  that  containa  her  history,  and  the  nar- 
rative of  the  delivery  of  the  Jewa  by  her  from 
a  general  masaacre  throughout  the  Persian  em- 
pire. Her  originalHebrew  Dome  was  Hadassah. 
The  book  is  one  of  the  smallest  hiatorical  wortia 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  one  of  the  five 
so-called  Megilloth,  and  belongs  to  the  Ilagio- 
grapha.  It  ia  written  in  correct  but  somewhat 
modem  Hebrew,  and  distinguished  by  some  • 
new  words,  and  the  total  absence  of  any  refer- 
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to  the  conclusion  of  Bome  critics,  that  the  book 
is  a  translation  of  or  extract  from  a  Psnaaa 
chronicle,  though  its  anthorahip  has  also  been 
Attrlbnted  to  Eera,  Mordecai,  and  other  dlstia- 
ffaished  Jews,  The  book  narrates  how  the 
king,  incited  hj  his  minister  Haman,  who  was 
incensed  by  the  independent  spirit  of  the  Jew 
Uordecai,  resolved  upon  the  maesacroof  all  the 
Jews  in  bis  dominions,  bnt  was  tnrned  from 
his  purpose  bj  Esther,  who.  Inspired  bj  Mor- 
decai, sared  her  nation  at  the  risk  of  her  own 
life.  To  commeiiiorBt«  the  salvation  of  their 
people  and  the  destruction  of  their  enemies, 
Mordecai  and  Esther  introduced  the  fast  of  the 
ISth  of  Adar,  the  day  of  danger,  and  the  festi- 
Tal  of  Pnrim  or  loto,  still  celebrated  by  the 
Jews  on  the  14th  and  IStb  of  the  same  month, 
as  days  of  entertainment  and  Joy,  and  for  send- 
ing presents  to  each  othw  and  alms  to  the 
poor.  On  the  former  of  these  days  the  Meg^il- 
lah  is  read  in  the  synagogaea.  The  Persian 
name  of  the  qaeen  has  been  differently  trans- 
lated ;  and  that  of  Ahsanerns  is  a  source  of 
contradictory  hypotheses  among  critics.  From 
the  last  king  of  Media  down  to  the  last  king  of 
Persia,  each  monarch  of  that  anitad  empire  has 
had  bis  advocate.  The  claims  of  Xerxes  are 
best  snpported  by  his  character  ;  those  of  Ar- 
taxeries  Longiinanus,  by  the  authority  of  the 
Septnagint  and  Josephns,  The  apocryphal 
additions  to  the  book  cansed  it  to  be  violently 
attacked  by  Lnther.  Among  the  recent  worlu 
relating  to  the  book  of  Esther  are:  Banmgar- 
Un,  l)eFid»Either<e(liiia6,lSS9);  Davidson, 
"  Lectnres  on  Esther  "  (Edinburgh,  1869) ;  and 
Oppert,  Commentaire  .  ,  .  d'apri*  la  lecture 
da  inseriptiim*  ptrttt  (Paris,  1S64). — By  a 
aingolar  coincidence,  another  Jewess  Esther 
aiso  attracted  the  lore  of  a  gentile  king,  Odsi- 
mir  the  Great  of  Poland  (1833-'70),  became  his 
mistress,  and  was  able  to  protect  her  people 
{u  a  tjino  of  persecation.  She  is  the  heroine 
of  historical  novels  by  Bematowics,  Bulgarin, 
Bronikowski,J6sika,  and  others;  and  her  mem- 
ory is  preserved  by  the  tomb  at  Lobz6w,  near 
Cracow,  onoe  her  residence. 

Esnoflll  (Ger.  Eithland ;  Estb.  Wiroma), 
a  government  of  European  Russia,  bonnded  N. 
by  the  galf  Of  Finland,  E.  by  the  government 
of  St  Petemburx,  8.  by  Livonia,  and  W.  by  the 
Baltic,  in  which  lie  Dagfi  and  some  smaller 
islands  belonging  to  it;  area,  7,811sq.m.;  pop. 
in  1887,  823,668,  The  inhabitants  of  the  towns 
and  the  nobility  are  chiefly  Germans,  and  the 
German  language  is  predominant  in  the  admin- 
istration and  ill  the  schools  and  churches;  bnt 
the  rural  popalation,  who  constitute  a  great 
ro^ority  of  the  people,  are  Bsthontans.  The 
surface  is  generally  low,  sandy,  rocky,  or 
marshy,  and  is  interspersed  with  more  tlian 
200  lakes,  bnt  produces  abundantly  grains,  flax, 
and  pulse.  There  are  many  extensive  forests 
of  Jirs  and  bircben.  The  climate  is  moist,  cold, 
and  salubrious;  the  winter  continues  for  eight 


months,  and  the  transition  to  summer  is  sud- 
den. The  fisheries  are  productive;  sgricultore 
rec^ves  great  attention,  and  the  rearing  of  cat- 
tle, and  particularly  of  sheep  of  the  merino  and 
Saxon  breeds,  is  an  important  interest.  Lu- 
theranism  is  the  prevalent  religion,  but  there 
are  also  many  adherents  of  the  Greek  church. 
The  government  of  Esthonia  is  divided  into  tlie 
districts  of  Revel,  Mapsal,  Weissenstein,  and 
Wesenberg.  Capital  Kevel.  Its  governor  is 
under  the  orders  of  a  governor  general  who  re- 
sides at  Biga,  and  vrho  has  authority  also  over 
Livonia  and  Courland.— The  Esthonians,  whi» 
are  also  numerous  in  Livonia  and  other  neigh- 
boring governments,  ore  of  Finnish  descent,  of 
slight  stature,  daring  and  vindictive.  They 
embraced  Christianity  about  the  heginnbg 
of  the  18th  century,  and  fell  sncoessively  un- 
der the  power  of  the  merchants  of  Bremen, 
the  Danes,  tho  Teutonic  knights,  Urn  knights 
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sword-bearers  or  Livonian  knights,  and  the 
bishops  of  Riga  and  Semgaliia.  Threatened 
in  165S  with  oonqnost  by  Russia,  they  pre- 
ferred to  recogniie  the  authority  of  Eric  XI V., 
king  of  Sweden,  whose  successors  gave  1^^ 
sanction  to  the  rights  of  the  Esthonians  by 
various  treaties,  especially  by  that  of  Oliva  in 
1680.  In  1710  the  country  was  conquered  by 
Peter  the  Great,  and  was  deHnitely  confirmed 
to  Russia  by  the  treaty  of  Nystadt  in  1721. 
It  received  the  title  of  grand  duchy.  There 
are  Esthonian  popular  songs,  naive  and  melan- 
choly, versified  in  the  Finnish  manner,  that  is, 
metrically  and  aliitcratively.  The  oldest  of 
these  is  a  song  of  the  peasants  of  the  canton  of 
Bevel,  which  has  been  sung  from  the  time  of 
the  introduction  of  Christianity. 

ESTIEHRE,  or  iOciiH,  a  celebrated  French 
family  of  printers.    See  Stbphbhs. 
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IKI'UIL,  an  E.  county  of  Keatneky,  Intersect- 
ed \>j  tbe  Keatnckj  river;  area,  aboat  SOO  aq. 
m. ;  po[).  in  ISTO,  9,196,  of  whom  B29  vers 
colored.  It  is  well  sapplied  with  water  pow- 
er, and  rich  in  coal  and  iron.  The  Hiufitce  is 
uneven  or  monntainons,  and  there  are  many 
extensive  foreeta.  The  soil  is  moderatelj  bat 
not  unifonnly  fertile.  The  chief  prodactions 
in  1S70  were  7,B10  bosliels  of  wheat,  BTfl,TU2 
of  Indian  corn,  25,642  ofoaia,  14,065  of  potatoes, 
and  157,580  Iba.  of  butter.  There  were  1,956 
horses,  1,ST1  milch  caws,  8,02Q  other  cattle, 
^,146  sheep,  and  8,718  ewine ;  7  diatilleriea,  2 
saw  milts,  and  8  mannfactories  of  pig  iron. 
Capital,  Irvine. 

ESTOPPEL,  an  impediment  or  bar  in  law  to 
a  right  of  action  or  defence,  arisiog  from  a 
man's  own  act  or  oondact.  Eshippete  are :  1, 
by  record,  which  arise  where  jadgment  bus 
been  rendered  by  a  coort  of  competent  juris- 
diction, whereb;  the  parties  thereto  and  their 
privies  are  for  ever  precladed  from  alleging 
matters  which  would  be  controdiotorj  to  the 
record ;  2,  b;  deed,  which  being  sapposed  an 
Instrument  of  verj  solemn  and  deliberative 
nature,  the  party  ezecntiug  the  same  and  his 
privies  in  law  or  in  estate  are  not  permitted  to 
denj  the  facts  which  it  evidences;  8,  by  mat- 
ter in  pait,  as  where  a  man  stands  by  and  sees 
his  own  property  soW  by  a  third  person  oa  the 
property  of  the  seller,  and  fails  to  assert  hb 
title  at  the  time,  an.d  another  buys  and  pays 
for  the  property  in  good  faitli,  he  will  be  es- 
topped or  precluded  from  alleging  hia  title 
afterward.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that 
where  one  by  his  silence,  when  good  faith  re- 
quired him  to  speak,  has  induced  another  to 
suppose  that  a  certain  state  of  facta  eiista,  he 
shall  not  be  allowed  afterward  to  dispute  such 
facts  to  the  pr^udice  of  Che  party  thus  de- 
ceived by  his  silence.     (See  Evidbnob.) 

ESTOTEKB,  a  Norman  term,  equivalent  to  ne- 
cessaries. The  most  ordinary  use  of  it  was  in 
reference  to  the  right  of  a  tenant  of  lands  to 
take  wood  necessary  for  domestic  or  farming 
purposes.  In  such  cose  it  was  an  exclusive 
right,  and  related  to  wood  upon  the  leased 
premises.  Estovers  are  also  called  bcUi,  and 
are  clas«fled  in  the  old  books  as  hay  or  hedge 
bote  (wood  for  repair  of  fences),  plough  bote 
(wood  for  ploughs  and  other  farm  implements), 
and  honse  oote  (wood  for  ftel  and  repair  of 
bnildings).  There  conld  be  also  common  of 
estovers,  that  is  to  say,  a  right  of  taking  wood 
^m  other  lands,  either  in  common  with  other 
persons,  or  as  an  enclusive  privilege  appendant 
to  a  particular  tenement.  The  alimony  of  it 
wife  who  had  obtained  a  divorce  a  meiua  et 
tharo  waa  formerly  called  estovers,  and  could 
be  recovered  by  a  writ  itf  tttcttriit  haiendU. 

E8TR11S,  or  Strafi,  domestic  animals,  usually 
designated  as  cattle,  which  are  found  wander- 
ing in  enclosed  lands,  and  whose  owner  is  nn- 
known.     In  England  they  belong  to  the  pro- 

iirietor  of  the  manor  on  which  they  are 
ound,  provided  that  after  proclamation  in  the 
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chnrch  and  two  market  towns  the  owner  does 
not  appear  to  claim  tliem  witliin  a  year  and  a 
day.  In  the  old  books  estrays  were  described 
as  peeus  vagant,  qitod  nvlhu  petit,  it<[vitaT, 
vel  advoeat;  therefore  dogs  and  cats  were  not 
included ;  a  swan  might  be,  but  no  other  fowl.. 
In  the  United  States  the  regulation  of  eetraya 
is  by  statute,  and  oattle  at  large  in  the  publio 
streets  contrary  to  local  r^nlations  are  in- 
cluded. They  are  allowed  to  be  detained,  and 
after  a  certain  time  and  on  proper  notice,  if 
not  reclaimed,  they  are  sold  by  public  saction 
for  the  costs  of  keeping  and  sole. 

EffnElT  (Lat  extraettim  ;  medieval  Er.  a- 
tret^),  a  term  still  in  ose  in  criminal  proceed- 
ings, by  which  is  signified  the  extracting  or 
taking  oot  a  record  of  a  conrt  for  prosecntion 
inanotberconrt,oritmaybeln  thesameconrt. 
To  estreat  a  recognisance  is  to  indorse  it  by 
order  of  the  conrt  for  proseootion.  The  use  of 
the  term  probably  grew  ont  of  the  castom  in 
England  of  sending  all  recognizances  to  the 
conrt  of  exchequer  to  be  proseonted. 

ESntfiXS,  OataMIt  d<,  mistress  of  Henry  IT. 
of  France,  bom  in  1671,  died  April  10,  1599. 
Her  father  and  mother  were  of  noble  birth.  Go- 
brielle,  who  possessed  remarkable  beauty,  was 
bnt  16  years  old  when  her  mother  introduced 
her  to  the  notice  of  Henry  III.  ;  bnt  she  re- 
tuned  his  favor  only  a  short  time.  She  soon 
became  well  known  for  tlie  number  and  rank  of 
her  lovers,  among  whom  were  the  cardinal  de 
Guise  and  the  dukes  de  Bellegarde  and  Longne- 
vilte.  In  1590  she  met  Henry  IV.  for  theSrst 
time  at  the  ch&tean  of  Cceuvres,  where  she 
resided  with  her  fiimily.  She  inspired  the 
monarch  with  a  violent  passion,  which,  how- 
ever, did  not  internipt  her  relation  with  her 
old  lover,  the  duke  de  Bellegarde.  He  king 
CHnsed  her  to  take  M.  de  Lianconrt  for  her 
nOKiinal  h)iabaDd,  bnt  subaequently  divorced 
her,  and  raised  her  to  the  rank  of  marchioness 
of  Monoesnx,  and  in  1696  to  that  of  dacbess 
of  Beaufort.  He  lavished  riches  npon  her  in 
great  profusion,  and  at  the  time  of  her  death 
die  was  the  owner  of  more  than  ft  doMn  es- 
tates, some  of  which  are  still  ptnnted  out  in  the 
vicinity  of  Paris.  Her  extravagance  was  un- 
bounded.  Henry  would  have  divorced  him- 
self (oh  he  afterward  did)  tVom  Uargaret  of 
Valois,  his  legitimate  wife,  for  the  purpoee  of 
rwsing  Gabrielle  to  the  throne  of  France,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  his  minister  and  friend  Snlly, 
who- was  the  only  person  with  whose  influence 
she  was  nnable  to  oope.  Even  this  Henry  ap- 
peared inclined  to  override,  when  the  sudden  , 
death  of  Gabrielle,  which  many  believed  to 
have  been  caused  by  poison,  ended  the  matter. 
Siie  had  three  children  by  the  king. 

HmOi.!,  Sun  da.    See  Portuoai. 

E^niEHlDlIBl.  I.  A  province  of  Portn- 
gal,  on  the  W.  aide  of  the  kingdom,  between 
Beira,  Alemtqo,  and  the  Atlantic  ocean ;  area, 
8,872  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1866,  887,451.  It  eon- 
tains  the  cities  of  Lisbon  and  Leiria.  It  is 
mountWDons,  being  traversed  by  the  Serra  da 
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Eatrella  eaA  its  8.  W.  oontinustioiu.    Ita  soil 

it  watered  by  nameroiu  streams,  the  principal 
of  nhich  are  the  ToguB  aad  the  SadSo.  Grdns, 
fraits,  aad  wines  are  prodooed.  It  baa  Buf- 
fered Arom  earthquakes,  and  bas  nnezplored 
mines.  Il>  An  old  province  of  Spain,  tn  the 
W.  part  of  the  peninsula,  comprising  the  mod- 
em proTinoee  of  Bad^oi  and'Odceres,  botmd- 
ed  N.  by  Salamanca,  N".  E.  bj  Avila,  E.  by 
Toledo,  Ciadad  Real,  and  Cordova,  8.  by  Se- 
ville and  Bnelva,  and  W.  by  Purtngal;  area, 
ie,6BS  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1667,  738,749.  It  is 
entirely  snrroundea  by  mountains,  and  is  divi- 
ded into  three  parts  by  the  rivers  Ta^s  and 
Onadiana,  and  into  two  parts  by  the  mountains 
of  Onadaiupa,  San  Pedro,  and  Ban  Mamed. 
These  moontains,  forming  bat  a  single  chain, 
traverse  the  province  teota  E.  to  W.,  and  near- 
ly form  the  Doundary  between  its  two  pres- 
ent divisions.  The  soil  of  Estremadora  is  very 
fertile,  and  if  well  cultivated  would  prodaoe 
saffident  to  support  a  third  of  the  population 
of  Spain ;  but  nearly  all  the  large  proprietors 
reserve  their  lands  for  pasturage.  A  little 
barley  and  wheat  are  cultivated,  and  chestnuts 
are  abundant,  forming  the  principal  food  of  the 
inhabitants,  This  province  is  distant  from  the 
sea,  and  bas  do  great  highways.  Even  its 
rivers  are  little  used  for  navigation.  Its  manu- 
factures are  of  no  importaDCe,  and  its  mines 
of  lead,  silver,  and  cotu  are  neglected.  It  was 
formerly  a  part  of  the  kiagdom  of  Leon,  and 
waa  the  last  province  oonqaered  by  Alfonso 
IX.  of  that  kingdom ;  whence  the  name  of  Es- 
tremadora, from  Lat.  extrema  ora,  last  region. 

ESTEEMOZ,  a  town  of  Portngal,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Alemtejo,  22  m.  W.  of  Elvas ;  pop.  about 
6,S00.  The  fortJfications,  once  strong,  are  fast 
decaying.  Pottery  and  leather  are  manufao- 
tnred,  and  in  the  vicinity  are  marble  qnarries. 

E8ZEK,  or  Eh^  (Slav.  Oijek),  a  town  amd 
fortress  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  empire,  capi- 
tal of  Slavonia,  in  the  county  of  VerOcze,  on 
the  DravB,  13  m.  from  its  confluence  with  the 
Danobe,  and  ISB  ra.  S.  by  W.  of  Pesth ;  pop.  in 
isee,  17,247.    Fairs  for  cattle,  com,  ana  other 

firoduce  are  held  here  four  times  a  year.  Of 
ate  the  population  and  industry  of  the  town 
bave  rapidly  increased,  the  Drave  haring  been 
made  available.for  steamboat  navigation.  The 
fortress  contains  an  arsenal  and  barracks  for 
S0,IXIO  men;  during  the  revolutionary  period 
of  1  B48-'S,  it  was  ocoQpied  by  the  Hnngariana 
DQtil  Feb.  14, 1849,  when  it  snrfendered  to  the 
Austrian Oen.  Trebersberg.  Not farfrom Esz6k 
stand  the  famous  bridges  oonstmcted  by  8oly- 
nian  II.  in  15flfi,  to  facilitate  the  entrance  of  the 
Turkish  armies  into  Hungary.  The  toivn  was 
a  colony  of  the  Romans,  who  called  it  Mnrsa; 
and  it  afterward  became  the  residence  of  the 
Rmnan  governors  of  Lower  Pannonia. 

erUIPES  (under  the  Franks,  Stampa),  a  town 
of  France,  in  the  department  of  Seine-et-Oise, 
28  m,  8.  by  W.  of  Paris;  pop.  in  ISflB,  8,228. 
It  is  on  two  small  tribataries  of  the  Juine,  or 
Stampes,  in  a  fertile  valley,  and  is  sarronnded  . 
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with  shady  promenades.    Ithas  a  rained  tower 

called  Goinette,  the  only  remnant  of  the  ancient 
castle  hnilt  by  Sing  Robert  in  the  lltb  century. 
There  are  several  fine  churches,  a  town  ball, 
and  a  castle  which  is  aaid  to  have  been -given 
in  apanage  to  the  duchess  d'fitampes  and  other 
royal  favorites.  There  is  also  a  statue  to 
Geoffi^y-Saint-Hilaire,  the  naturalist,  who  was 
bom  here.  The  chief  manufactures  are  soap, 
leather,  coanteipBUes,  woollen  yam,  and  ho- 
siery. A  coDuderable  trade  is  carried  on  in 
wool,  com,  honey,  and  flour,  and  there  are 
more  than  40  mills.  , 

fiuxras,  Aim  d«  PtaMlra,  duchess  d',  a  mis- 
tress of  Francis  I.  of  France,  bom  about  IGOB, 
died  about  1S76.  Iler  father,  GnillaQme  da 
Pisseleu,  was  a  country  gentleman  of  Rcardy. 
Anne  was  a  maid  of  honor  of  the  queen  regent, 
when  in  1626  she  attracted  the  attention  of  her 
sonFranoisI.  Shebecaroehisfavoritemistress, 
displacing  the  countess  de  CThateaubriant ;  he 
gave  her  for  a  nominal  husband  Jean  de  Brosse, 
afterward  duke  d'fitampes.  The  new  duchess 
aecuredlacratjve  appointments  for  her  relatives 
and  &ieads,  and  wielded  a  paramount  influence 
in  the  aflairs  of  the  nation.  Upon  the  fine  arts 
and  in  some  other  directions  her  influence  waa 
good,  bnt  the  jealotisy  which  spmngap  between 
her  and  Diana  of  Poitiers,  the  mistress  of  the 
dauphin  Henry,  eventually  became  a  source  of 
calamity  for  her  lovor  and  for  France.  It  was 
chiefly  under  the  influence  of  this  feeling  that 
she  betrayed  to  Charles  Y.  the  movements  of 
the  French  army;  and  the  disadvantageous 
treaty  of  Crespy  in  1544  wasdue  to  the  intrigues 
of  Anne  and  of  Diana.  Anne  was  present  in 
IGSSatthe  interview  between  Francis  I.  and 
Charles  Y.,  and  according  to  the  chroniclers 
of  the  times  the  emperor  was  fascinated  by  her 
beauty.  The  death  of  Francis  (1547)  proved 
fatal  to  her  power.  Henry  11.  banished  her 
from  the  court,  and  she  ended  her  days  on  one 
of  her  estates.  It  is  said  that  she  devoted  her- 
self to  religion,  and  became  a  Protestant. 

EliWlH,  a  town  of  British  Indie,  the  capital 
of  a  district  of  the  same  name,  on  high  ground 
about  1  m.  ttoxa  the  left  bank  of  the  Jumna, 
80  m.  W.  by  N,  of  Oawnpore,  and  fiO  m.  8.  E, 
of  Agra ;  pop.  about  25,000.  Ghauts,  or  flights 
of  steps,  some  in  mine,  others  new  and  fre- 
quented by  Hindoo  devotees  for  religions  ablu- 
tions, lead  toward  the  river,  across  which  is  a 
ferry  and  at  times  a  bridge  of  bouts.  A  fort 
and  a  large  jail  are  the  principal  buildings. 
The  town  was  prosperous  and  important  under 
the  Mogul  empire,  but  is  now  little  more  than 
a  mass  of  ruins,  and  ia  generally  described  as 
one  of  the  least  attractive  stations  in  India.  It 
has  some  commercial  consequence  from  ita  posi- 
tion at  the  Junction  of  the  roads  from  Calpee 
and  Cawupore  to  Agra,  and  contains  a  few 
bungalows  and  other  military  buildings. 

SreCHEMUS,  a  tribe  of  Indiana  orcupving 
the  eastern  part  of  the  state  of  Maine,  now 
represented  by  the  Penobscots  and  Passama- 
qnoddies.    They  lived  chiefly  in  early  times  on 
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the  St.  Oroix,  and  were  between  the  Abena- 
qaie  proper  and  the  MiomacB,  though  in  later 
tiuee  they  were  generallj  treated  aa  part  of  the 
Aben^qui  nation.  Thej  now  ODmber  aboat 
1,000,  half  of  them  Penob»coti)  on  islands  in  the 
rirer  of  that  Dame,  and  the  remainder  Passama- 
qnoddie^  on  the  weatem  shore  of  the  bay  of 
that  name  and  on  the  Sohoodic  lakes.  They 
ore  Boman  GaUiolics,  and  have  churches  and 
schools,  and  a  fiind  aririnK  from  land  sold  to 
the  state ;  but  they  are  declining  from  intes- 
tine divisions,  and  from  the  intermarriage  of 
near  kindred,  the  laws  of  Maine  not  permitting 
an  Indian  to  marry  a  white. 

ETGOCLES  ui  P0LTN1CE8,  mythical  kings  of 
Grecian  Thebes,  sons  of  (Edipus  and  Jocaste. 
After  the  flight  of  their  father,  the  brothers 
agreed  to  govern  the  kingdom  alternately;  but 
Eteocles  relu«ng  on  the  eipiration  of  liis  term 
to  surrender  the  sceptre,  Polynices  retired  to 
the  court  of  AdraatuB,  king  of  Argos,  whogave 
him  one  of  his  daughters  in  marriage,  and  un- 
dertook to  sustain  him  in  the  enforcement  of 
his  rights.  They  organized  that  confederacy 
of  Fetoponnesian  chiefs  whom  ^schylns  has 
immortalised,  and  whose  expedition,  under- 
taken to  restore  Polynices,  is  known  as  that 
of  "the  seven  against  Thebes."  In  the  sieges 
which  followed  the  anccess  of  the  belligerents 
was  varions,  and  many  warriors  were  slun, 
when  the  brothers,  to  prevent  further  effusion 
of  blood,  resolved  to  decide  the  contest  by 
single  combat,  ill  which  botli  perished.  (See 
Ahtioonk.) 

EITSIAir  WINDB  (Gr.  hr^lai,  from  Irnf,  year), 
the  name  given  by  tlie  ancients  to  Uie  N.E.  trade 
winds  wltlch  blow  for  about  six  weeks  during 
the  summer  tbro'igliont  the  countries  adjacent 
to  the  Mediterranean,   especially    its   eastern 

Sorlion.  On  the  sea  tliey  are  called  by  the 
shermen  melUnt,  probably  from  mal  tempi,  in 
reference  to  the  ftiry  with  which  they  blow, 
and  the  dangerous  weather  which  they  create 
for  their  small  craft.  On  land  they  are  equal- 
ly salutary  to  men,  beasts,  and  birds,  and  like- 
wise beneficial  to  vegetation,  by  moderating 
the  violent  heat  of  the  weather  during  the 
season  of  the  dog  days.  In  the  Levant  they 
commence  toward  the  middle  of  July  about  B 
in  the  morning,  continuing  only  in  the  day- 
time. The  sun  at  that  season  is  powerfully 
beating  the  surface  under  the  tropic  of  Cancer, 
and  rarefying  the  atmosphere  south  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Currents  of  air  are  thns  drawn 
in  over  the  desert  of  Sahara;  but  though  in 
their  passage  across  the  Mediterranean  they 
must  become  charged  with  moisture,  the  clouds 
are  dispersed  as  tbey  pass  the  margin  of  the 
hot  sands,  and  the  vapor  dissipated  in  the  rare- 
fled  air  is  swept  on,  to  be  again  collected  to- 
gertier  and  precipitated  in  a  cooler  region. 

ETEX,  iatriae,  a  Frencb  sculptor,  painter, 
and  architect,  bom  in  Paris,  March  20,  1808. 
Ho  studied  under  Ingres,  and  after  the  proline- 
lion  in  1839  of  his"  llyacinth  killed  by  Apollo," 
ho  spent  some  time  in  Italy  and  visited  other 
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countries  at  the  expense  of  government.  Re- 
turning to  Paris,  he  exhibited  in  168S  a  colossal 
group  of  "  Cain,"  which  procured  him  orders 
from  the  government,  and  he  has  since  pro- 
duced many  atatnes  and  architectural  deaigna. 
He  also  excels  as  a  painter  and  draughtsman. 
In  1884  he  eihibited  paintings  entitled  "The 
Ancient  Slave"  and  "The  Modem  Slave." 
He  bos  published  jE^at*ur  f«6«au  (Paris,  1851), 
and  Cotira  iUmentaire  de  defia  (8d  ed.,  185S). 

ETHIXBUJ),  king  of  Wessex,  son  of  Ethel- 
wulf,  king  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  obtained  the 
throne  of  Wessex,  about  BUS,  and  died  in  S60. 
While  Etbelwulf  was  making  a  journey  to 
Rome,  on  his  way  back  from  which  be  married 
Judith,  the  young  daughter  of  the  French  mon- 
arch, Ethelbald  formed  the  project  of  seizing 
the  tlirone.  A  civil  war  was  prevented  only 
by  the  moderation  of  Ethelwnlf,  who  resigned 
to  bis  son  the  dominion  of  Wessex,  and  con- 
firmed that  portion  of  the  kingdom  to  him  in 
his  will.  The  reign  of  Ethelbald  was  peacejid, 
but  be  excited  general  disapprobation  by  mar- 
rying, contrary  to  the  canonical  law,  his  step- 
mother Judith.  Ecclesiastical  and  popular  dis- 
pleasure forced  him  to  a  separation,  and  Judith 
returning  to  France  eloped  from  a  convent 
with  Baldwin,  called  Srat  de  Fer,  afterward 
count  of  Flandera.  From  this  union  descended 
Matilda,  wife  of  William  tbe  Conqueror,  and 
through  her  of  the  race  of  English  sovereigns. 

EIVELBEIT,  king  of  Kent,  bom  about  54S, 
ascended  the  throne  in  GSO,  and  died  in  616. 
As  the  representative  of  Uengist,  he  claimed  su- 
periority among  the  Saxon  states,  but  was  twice 
defeated  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign  by  Ceaw- 
lin,  kingof  Wessex.  About  G89  he  had  acquired 
the  dignity  of  bretwalda,  or  leadmg  chief  of 
tbe  Anglo-Saxons,  Ceawlin  being  deposed  by 
bij  subjects,  and  dying  a  few  years  lat«r.  The 
most  remarkable  event  of  his  reign  was  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Christian  religion  into  Britain. 
His  queen  Bertha,  a  daughter  of  Charibert, 
king  of  Paris,  professed  this  faith,  and  through 
her  it  had  already  become  somewhat  known  to 
the  king  and  to  a  portion  of  the  people,  when 
in  596  a  company  of  Italian  and  French  monka, 
sent  by  Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  under  the 
conduct  of  Augustin,  landed  on  the  isle  of 
Thanet.  Tbey  were  received  by  the  king  be- 
neath an  oak,  the  sacred  tree  of  the  druids, 
where  it  was  supposed  any  ma^cal  spell  wonid 
be  without  influence ;  and  after  a  conference 
he  gave  them  permission  to  preach  without 
molestation,  though  he  himself  had  then  no  in- 
tention of  abandoning  the  gods  of  his  fathers. 
The  queen  prepared  a  residence  for  .the  new 
apostles,  and  in  687  Etiielbert  received  the 
sacrament  of  baptism,  and  his  example  was 
followed  by  10,000  of  his  subjects.  AbontCOO 
he  issued  the  earliest  remaining  code  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  laws,  consisting  of  89  enactments,  rela- 
ting principally  to  the  amount  of  pecuniary  fines 
payable  for  various  transgresriona. 

ElViXBEBT,  third  king  of  the  Anglo-Saxons^ 
son  of  Ethelwulf,  died  in  865  or  SCQ.    He  in- 
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heritnd  in  S67  all  the  kingdom  ezoepUng  Wes- 
Bez,  and  on  tbe  death  of  hia  brother  Ethelbald 
in  SSO  possessed  himself  also  of  that  portion. 
Curing  his  reign  the  Northmen  sacked  the  oitj 
of  Wincheeter,  landed  on  ttie  isle  of  Thanet, 
pillaged  a  part  of  Kent,  and  appeared  in  Noith- 
nmhria  under  Kagnar  Lodbnig. 

KIHOJIED  (also  written  Edelxzd  and  Etbb- 
bed)  L,  fonrth  king  of  tbe  Anglo-Saxons,  son 
of  Etbelffol^  and  successor  of  his  brother 
Ethelbert,  ascended  the  throne  in  966,  and  died 
in  871.  His  reign  vsa  a  coQtinaons  straggle 
■amnst  the  Northmen.  The  sons  of  the  Banish 
cTiieftdn  Ragnar,  whom  the  Northnmbrians 
had  put  to  aeath,  appeared  in  East  Anglia, 
took  possession  of  the  city  of  York,  and  de- 
feated and  slew  two  Northnmhrian  princes 
who  attempted  to  recover  it  Marching  soQth- 
ward  they  took  ap  their  winter  qaartets  at  Not- 
tingham, whence  they  retired  without  a  battle 
after  being  for  some  time  ttcieagnered  bj  Ethel- 
red  and  his  brother  Alfred.  Passing  into  East 
Anglia,  the;  horned  on  their  way  the  monaste- 
ries of  Bardnej,  Croyland,  and  UedeshamBtede, 
ravaged  the  nunnerj  of  Ely,  and  seized  and 
mnrdered  the  East  AngUan  king  Edmand,  who 
was  hence  revered  as  a  martyr.  They  were 
met  in  871  by  Etheired  and  Alfred  at  Reading, 
bnt  were  able  to  maintain  their  ground.  Being 
attacked  by  Alfred  four  days  later  at  .£scesdan, 
they  were  routed  and  were  pursued  for  a  night 
and  a  day.  Within  a  fortnight  another  battle 
was  fought  at  Basing,  in  wliich  the  invaders 
were  victorious,  and  an  obstinate  engagement 
soon  followed  at  Merton.  Etheired  died  of  a 
wound,  and  left  the  kingdom  to  Alfred. 

ETHEUED  IL,  gnrnamed  the  Unready,  king 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  son  of  Edgar  and  succes- 
sor of  Edward  the  Martyr,  born  in  0B6,  as- 
cended t)ie  throne  April  14,  STS,  and  died  in 
London,  April  2&,  lOlQ.  Ilia  reign  was  long, 
and  the  rnost  unfortunate  in  Ao^o-Saion  his- 
tory. The  son  of  that  Elfrida  whose  criminal 
ambition  had  caused  the  tragic  death  of  the 
late  king,  be  never  possessed  the  affections  of 
hia  subjects,  and  was  acknowledged  only  be- 
cause there  was  no  other  prince  of  tbe  royal 
blood.  The  Danes  made  several  invasioos, 
appeared  with  a  formidable  armament  in  991 
off  the  coast  of  Essex,  took  Ipawicb,  and  ad- 
Tanced  into  tbe  country.  They  were  met  at 
Ualdon  by  Brithnoth,  ealdorman  of  that  coun- 
try, who,  after  having  foiled  their  effortis  for  14 
days,  was  defeated  and  slain.  The  king,  listen- 
ing to  the  advice  of  Sirio,  archbishop  of  Oan- 
terbury,  and  many  of  the  nobility,  purchased 
the  departure  of  the  enemy  by  payiog  them 
10, 000' pounds  of  silver,  collected  by  an  oppres- 
sive tfli  on  landed  property,  which  from  this 
time  was  permanently  established  under  the 
name  of  Danegelt.  A  fleet  fitted  oat  against 
them  was  rendered  useless  by  the  treachery 
of  Alfric,  its  commander,  who  afterward  de- 
serted to  the  enemy.  In  993  the  Danes, 
Joined  by  three  chieftains  who  were  sent  to 
oppose  them,  captured  the  castle  of  Bambor- 
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ongh  and  ravaged  both  sides  of  the  number. 

In  994  the  Northmen,  nuder  the  command  of 
Sweyn,  king  of  Denmark,  and  Olaf,  king  of 
Norway,  attacked  the  centre  of  the  kingdom, 
sailed  up  tbe  Thames,  and  laid  siege  to  London, 
from  woioh  being  repnlsed,  they  plundered  Es- 
sei,  SoBsez,  and  Hampshire,  and  having  ob- 
t^ed  horses  weria  spreading  devastation  for 
into  the  inland  counties.  The  forbearance  of 
tbe  invaders  was  now  purchased  by  the  pay- 
ment  of  16,000  pounds,  and  in  1001  of  24,000 
pounds  of  silver.  Etheired  and  his  advisers 
then  determined  to  rid  themselves  of  the  Danea 
by  a  general  massacre.  Secret  orders  were 
sent  to  every  town  and  county,  and  on  Nov. 
18,  1002,  the  festival  of  St.  Brice,  multitudes 
of  every  age  and  sex  were  butchered.  Next 
year  Bweyn  reappeared  ou  the  sonth  coast,  and 
from  this  time  left  the  kingdom  no  rest,  devas- 
tating tbe  country  from  Exeter  to  the  heart  of 
WilUhire,  baming  cities  and  Tiilagea.  lie  con- 
sented to  a  peace  in  IO07  on  payment  of  86,000 
pounds.  Soon  the  war  began  agai,n,  and  was 
again  momentarily  ended  in  1012  by  the  pay- 
ment of  4S,000  pounds.  In  1018  Swejn  openly 
declared  his  purpose  of  conquering  England 
landed  at  Gainsborough,  and  marched  trinm- 
pbastly  to  the  walls  of  London.  Repulsed 
trom  the  capital,  be  marched  to  Bath,  whera 
be  was  proclumed  king  of  England,  and  recog- 
nized by  tbe  thanes  of  Wesaex,  Hercia,  and 
Northumbria.  Etheired  fled  in  baste  to  Nor- 
mandy, and  found  an  asylum  with  his  brother- 
in-law  Richard,  the  Norman  duke.  The  death 
of  Sweyn  two  or  three  weeks  later  reoalled  the 
fogitive  monarch,  who,  restored  to  power  by 
the  renewed  allegiance  of  those  tributary  rulers 
who  had  deserted  him,  is  said  to  have  indicted 
new  cruelties  upon  the  Danish  population. 
Canute,  the  Danish  successor,  was  roused  by 
these  atrocities  to  renewed  efforts  to  subdue 
England.  In  lOlS  he  once  more  reduced  a 
great  part  of  it  to  submission,  and  had  advanced 
on  London  when  Etbelred  died,  just  as  prepa- 
rations were  making  to  attack  the  oity. 

nBfXWllLF,  second  king  of  tbe  Anglo-Sax- 
ons, son  and  successor  of  Egbert,  ascended  the 
throne  about  886,  and  died  in  867  or  86S.  He 
began  bis  reign  by  transferring  the  provinces  of 
Kent,  Essex,  and  Sussex  to  the  government  of 
his  eldest  son  Athelstan.  For  many  years  be 
waged  incessant  contests  with  the  Danes,  who 
annually  made  inroads  into  England,  and  though 
repulsed  and  defeated  always  carried  off  booty. 
In  8G0-'6I  a  part  of  them  dared  for  tbe  first 
time  to  pass  the  winter  in  England.  Strongly 
reSnforced  in  tbe  spring,  they  sailed  up  uie 
Thames,  sacked  Canterbnry  and  London,  and 
met  Ethelwulf  at  the  head  of  the  West  Saxons 
at  Okely.  After  on  obstinate  battle  the  Danes 
were  defeated  with  a  loss  greater,  it  is  sud, 
than  they  had  ever  before  suffered,  and  other 
divi^ons  of  their  forces  were  defeated  by 
Oeorlc  in  Devonshire,  and  by  Athelstan  at  sea. 
Yet  the;  maintained  their  settlement  on  the 
isle  of  Thanet,  but  were  cautious  during  tbe  re- 
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mainder  of  Ethelwnlf  s  rdgD.  In  868  the  king 
marched  against  the  Welsh,  and  redaced  them 
to  BDbJection.  Shortly  afterward  hemadeaTirit 
to  Koiue,  accompanied  hj  his  bod  Alfred,  who 
there  received  the  regal  unction  and  the  saora- 
ment  of  confirmation.  He  retajraed  throagh 
France,  where  he  tarried  to  marrv  Judith, 
daughter  of  the  French  king.  His  son  Athel- 
atao  meantime  had  died,  and  Ethelbald  wa« 
oaurping  the  kingdom,  when  he  retamed  and 
yielded  tothelatter  theg07enuneDt  of  Weaaex. 
He  survived  thia  partition  only  two  years, 
vhich  he  passed  in  charity  and  devotion. 

BIHES,  orfttMr  (Gr.  o'lS^p,  the  upper  ur,  from 
U6av,  to  bum),  in  physics,  a  hypothetic^  fluid 
of  great  tenuity,  which  by  ancient  as  well  as 
by  modern  philusnphers  has  been  supposed  to 
occupy  ijl  space ;  hence  called  the  coemio  or 
luminiferous  ether.  Among  the  anoient  Greeks 
it  was  the  personiflod  idea  of  cosmic  mBterial  as 
well  as  foroe.  According  to  Hesiod,  ^tlier  was 
the  son  of  Erebus  and  Night  and  brother  of 
Bay.  Th«  children  of  Mthar  snd  Day  were 
the  heafens,  the  land,  and  the  sea,  from  which 
we  are  natarally  led  to  conclude  that  it  was 
considered  one  of  the  elementary  substances 
ont  of  which  the  nniverse  was  formed.  In  the 
Orphic  hymns  jEthcr  is  representod  as  the 
bodI  of  theworid,  from  which  all  life  emanates. 
Anaxagoras  called  ether  the  principle  of  fire, 
and  Plato  described  it  as  a  matter  purer  and 
light«r  than  air,  which  being  difiuaed  through- 
out space,  it  would  be  imponible  to  ascettain 
it  it  had  weightL  The  modern  ideas  of  the 
int«rst«llaT  ether  differ  in  many  respects-  from 
those  of  the  ancients,  and  have  assumed  a 
more  precise  and  scientific  form  ;  but  the  spoc- 
nlations  of  the  old  philosophem  seem  to  be  a 
foreshadowing  of  modern  theories.  Descartes, 
in  his  treatise  on  dioptrics,  entertains  the  idea 
of  an  ether,  or  a  "subtile  medium"  for  the 
transmission  of  light,  which  he  believed  to  he 
"a  certain  motion  or  most  rapid  and  lively 
action  coining  toward  the  eye."  Hnygena  was 
the  first  to  give  system  and  mathematical  order 
to  tlie  theory.  He  conceived  that  from  every 
point  of  a  luminous  body  undulations  are  propa- 
gat«d  through  an  ethereal  fluid  diffused  throogh- 
ont  space,  which  possesses  the  property  of  ex- 
treme tenuity  and  infinite  elasticity,  and  by 
the  most  refined  mathematical  demonstratioiis 
accounted  for  so  man^  of  the  phenomena  of 
light  as  to  lay  the  broadest  foundations  for 
the  Bubseqnent  labors  of  his  followers.  New- 
ton did  not  accept  the  nudulatory  theory  of 
light,  although  in  the  23d  query  of  his  third 
book  of  optics  he  does  propound  the  question 
as  to  whether  vision  may  not  be  caused  by  a 
propagation  through  the  flbrea  of  the  optic 
nerve  of  vibrations  communicated  by  an  ethereal 
medium,  thereby  stating  his  belief  in  the  ex- 
istence of  such  a  medium,  as  he  also  does  when 
treating  of  the  subject  of  beat  His  theory 
that  light  is  caused  by  the  emission  of  lumi- 
nous corpuscles  from  all  incandescent  bodies 
was  so  generally  accepted  for  more  than  100 


years,  that  the  doctrine  of  a  luroiniferons  ether, 
which  seems  to  have  been  generally  considered 
as  peculiarly  a  fundament^  part  of  the  theory 
of  Uuygens,  did  not  occupy  much  attention 
until  the  investigations  of  Young,  Fresnet, 
Euler,  and  Cau^y  placed  the  nndulatory 
theory  of  light  in  the  position  of  a  demon- 
strateid  fact.  The  luminiferous  ether  is  now 
supposed  not  only  to  ocoopy  all  space  between 
the  heavenly  bodies,  bnt  to  penneat«  all  pon- 
derable matter,  and  to  move  in  undaiations 
between  its  particles,  which  undulations  may 
be  modified  by  the  nature  of  the  matter,  and 
transformed  into  heat  or  other  force.  It  ia 
supposed  to  be  uninfluenced  by  gravitation,  to 
preserve  a  uniform  density  when  not  contained 
within  the  int«r8tices  of  ponderable  bodies,  and 
has  also  been  supposed  to  offer  no  reMstance 
to  their  passage;  but  the  diminution  in  the 
periodical  revolution  of  some  of  the  comets,  as 
Encke's,  has  been  ascribed  to  a  retardation 
possibly  due  to  the  resistance  of  int«rsteUar 
ether.  From  being  at  first  considered  as  a 
medium  for  the  transmission  of  light,  it  has 
within  the  last  half  centnry,  upon  the  undnlo- 
tory  theory,  been  adopted  as  that  of  best  also, 
snce  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  both  heat 
and  light  are  tbe  effects  of  nndnlations  of  dif- 
ferent amplitudes ;  and  at  the  nresent  time  the 
question  is  raised  as  to  whetner  it  may  not 
also  be  the  medinm,  or  at  least  an  important 
agent,  in  the  manifestation  of  electricity,  since 
this  force  is  now  regarded  as  a  correlation 
of  light  and  heat.  It  must  be  observed  tbat 
Euler  maintained  only  the  doctrine  of  mtdala- 
tiona,  and  r^ected  that  of  an  ethereal  medinm, 
as  do  several  physicists  of  to-day,  among  whom 
is  Prof.  Grove,  contending  that  the  nndnlatioDs 
are  produced  in  the  ponderable  matter,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  which  constitutes  the  medinm 
of  transmission.  The  ar^^umentsof  these  phi- 
losophers are  stated  by  Prof,  Grove  in  hia 
wort  on  the  "  Correlation  of  Physical  Forces." 
Among  them  may  be  briefly  noted  tbe  follow- 
ing: It  has  been  impossible  hitherto  to  pro- 
duce a  perfect  vacuum  ;  in  other  words,  to  cre- 
ate a  space  which  shall  be  void  of  ponderable 
matter.  The  tendency  of  the  particlet  of 
bodies  to  fly  from  their  surfaces,  even  under 
ordiaary  circumstances,  is  so  great  that  the 
odor  of  many  metals,  as  iron,  copper,  tin,  and 
rinc,  is  always  plainly  perceptible.  Water  in 
a  vessel  within  the  exhauated  receiver  of  an 
air  pnmp  will  acquire  a  taste  of  the  tallow 
used  between  the  edge  of  the  receiver  and  the 
pump  plate.  The  tendency  of  gaseous  matter 
to  fly  off  into  space  is  to  great  that  it  is  eon- 
tended  that  no  mterstellar  vacuum  could  con- 
tinue for  an  unlimited  time.  Another  argu- 
meot  is  that  light  is  lost  in  the  interstellar 
spaces;  for  if  not,  all  the  stars  being  sons, 
there  ought  to  be  no  night.  To  account  for 
thia  loss,  the  light  must  be  supposed  to  be 
transmuted  Into  another  force,  and  this  re- 
quires the  intervention  of  matter,  which  la 
believed  to  be  fhmi^ed  by  the  mingling  of 
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portioaB  of  tiie  attnocn>here3  of  worlds  in  tbe  in- 
terstellar spaces  i  and  the  ratardation  of  comets 
has  been  sscribed  to  this  matter.  This  arga- 
ment  is  not  affect«d  bj  the  law  that,  light  de- 
creases in  pn^Mirtion  to  the  square  of  the  dis- 
tance, becaiuw,  althon^  the  rajs  diverse  in  all 
directions  from  ererj  sonrce,  the  fleln  of  the 
hearens,  as  Pro£  Grove  remarks,  is  everywhere 
stodded  with  sons,  so  that  the  sum  of  the  ra^ 
which  would  reach  the  earth,  if  tlie^  retained 
their  laminooB  property,  woidd  fomiBh  more 
light  than  is  aotoallf  receired.  Again,  when 
as  Dear  an  approach  to  a  vacnnm  as  is  possible 
has  been  formed,  it  has  twen  foand  to  offer  an 
effectoal  barrier  to  the  passage  of  the  electric 
spark;  and  regarding  electricity  as  a  correla- 
tion of  light  and  heat,  it  is  aaked  wh;  it  will 
not  employ  the  ethereal  mediom  which  upon 
that  hTpothesia  mnst  pervade  the  vaoonm. 
This  objection  loses  weight  fhm  the  fact  that 
tbe  space  which  contains  no  medinm  for  the 
tranamiasion  of  electricity,  nevertheless  offers 
one  for  the  tnuismlsstos  of  light  and  heat^ 
The  difDcaltj  of  accounting  for  the  polariza- 
tion of  light  bj  assuming  that  the  nndnlatjons 
take  place  in  the  molecnlaa  of  the  polarinng 
t>od7,  is  greatlj  diminished  hj  adopting  the 
doctrine  of  a  special  medinm,  as  the  Inminif- 
erons  ether.  A  ftirther  oonsideratioo  of  the 
sul^eot  will  be  foand  in  the  articles  LianT  and 
Hbat.    (See  also  ELAsnom.) 

BTHEB,  in  chemiatrj,  the  name  fivea  to  a 
class  of  liiKhlj  volatile,  inflammable,  spiritaons 
liqnids,  possessing  a  sweetish  taste  and  peon- 
liar  fragrance,  obtuned  commonlf  b^  distilliDg 
alcohol  in  mixtnre  with  some  acid.  Their 
oompoaidon  is  somewhat  variable  according  to 
the  aoid  employed  in  their  preparation,  and 
this  gives  them  their  distinedve  namea,  as  sol- 
phnno  ether,  nitric  ether,  Ac.  Tet  these 
■elds  do  not  in  all  oases  fhrnlsh  any  of  the  in- 
gredients of  the  ether,  and  the  same  ether  may 
sometimes  he  prodnced  bj  the  action  of  other 
■nbstanoes  apon  alcohol,  aa  well  as  of  the  acid 
nsoallj  employed.  This  Is  espeaiaUj  the  case 
with  Bolphnric  ether,  and  aa  it  contains  do  aol- 
phnrio  acid,  and  is  by  far  the  most  oommon 
form  of  ether,  it  is  now  admitted  into  the 
United  Btates  and  London  phormacopiBias  by 
the  name  of  esther,  as  it  was  before  kno«n  in 
common  use.  This  ether,  it  is  snnposed,  was 
known  to  Raymond  LoUy,  who  lived  in  the 
18tb  centary.  Valerins  Oordas  in  1S40  de- 
scribed the  method  of  making  it.  Frobenins 
in  1780  first  bronght  it  proi^nently  forward 
in  a  paper  pnblished  in  the  "  Philosophical 
Transactions;"  and  by  a  note  appended  to 
this,  it  appears  that  Boyle  and  Newton  had 
both  directed  their  attention  to  it — The  prepa- 
ration of  ether  was  formerly  condocted  by  dis- 
tilling in  a  glass  retort  a  tniitare  of  equal  parts 
of  solphario  acid  and  alooho!  at  a  moderate 
heat,  and,  when  aboat  one  third  of  the  whole 
bad  come  over,  adding  half  aa  mnch  alcc^ol 
a>  before,  and  again  distilling.  Bnt  a  bettor 
method  ia  to  conduct  the  process  on  a  la^r 


scale  with  the  nse  of  a  leaden  still  heated  by 
high  steam  passed  through  In  a  spiral  pipe ; 
and  the  alcohol  is  best  introdnced  in  small 
qnantitiea  at  a  time  by  a  pipe  which  passes 
through  the  npper  part  of  the  still.  Such  ia 
the  apparatus  used  at  the  apothecaries'  halt, 
London.  The  heating  bj  steam  obviates  the 
danger  of  explosion,  to  which  the  process  is 
liable  when  the  vapors  that  escape  come  in 
contact  with  a  flame.  Tbe  apparatus  given  by 
Brande  is  convenient  ^ther  on  a  large  or  small 
scale.  In  a  glass  flask  are  introduced  8  parts 
by  weight  of  concentrated  salphorio  ocicl  and 
0  parts  of  spirit  of  wine  of  specific  gravity 
0-884.  This  is  set  in  a  small  sand  bath,  which 
may  be  conTenientl^  heated  by  a  gas  light,  A 
tbermraneter  graduated  at  least  to  830"  F. 
paages  through  the  cork,  the  bulb  being  in  the 
liquid.  There  is  also  a  tube  reaching  to  the 
bottom,  and  expanding  at  top  into  a  foonel. 
This  is  intended  to  receive  more  alcohol  slow- 
ly dropped  into  it  as  tbe  process  goes  on.  A 
glass  tube  of  large  bore  conveys  the  vapor 
tiirongh  the  con^nser,  which  is  surrounded 
with  cold  water,  and  the  Uqnid  drops  trom  the 
end  of  the  tube  into  a  proper  receiver.  By 
keeping  the  temperature  as  nearly  as  possible 
to  800°,  the  ebullition  goes  on  rapidly,  and  the 
quantity  of  liquid  in  the  flask  may  be  kept 
nearly  the  same  for  several  hours,  the  alcohol 
aa  fast  aa  it  is  admitted  being  converted  into 
the  vapor  of  ether  and  of  water.  These  con- 
dense together,  but  in  the  receiving  vessel  they 
separate,  the  water  sinking  to  the  bottom  to- 
gether with  -^  of  its  volume  of  ether  dissolved 
in  It.  If  a  weak  acid  be  used  or  too  much  al- 
cohol, BO  that  the  bcnling  point  of  the  mixture 
ia  reduced  below  260°,  the  ^cohol  is  apt  to 
pass  over  nnohonged.  It  is  important  to  keep 
up  a  rapid,  or  even  violent  boiling,  at  a  tem- 
perature between  260"  and  810°.  At  about 
8S0°  defiant  gaa  and  other  undesirable  pro- 
dnota  ore  generated.  By  tbe  oontinnons  pro- 
cess of  Dr.  Brande,  a  small  quantity  of  snlphn- 
rio  acid  may  be  made  to  convert  into  ether  a 
lar^  qnontity  of  alcohol.  It  might  serve  for 
an  mdeflnite  time  bnt  for  its  slow  volatilization 
and  the  passing  over  of  its  vapor  with  the 
others.  Ether  Is  purified  by  shaking  it  in  a 
cIoae'Teaael  with  twice  Its  bulk  of  wat«r. 
After  standing,  the  ether  is  poured  off,  and 
tbe  water  that  may  be  still  present  is  taken  np 
by  mixing  qnicklime  with  it.  Then  by  distil- 
'ling,  pure  eUier  la  obtained. — Ether  is  remark- 
able for  ite  great  volatility.  Its  vapor  escapes 
in  ponring  the  fluid  from  one  vessel  into 
another,  so  that  if  a  lighted  candle  is  near 
there  is  danger  of  the  whole  being  suddenly 
inflamed.  A  mixture  of'lO  volumes  of  oxygen 
and  one  of  ether  vapor  explodes  violently  bj 
an  electric  spark.  The  vapor  is  so  much  more 
dense  than  air,  being  as  2*68  to  1,  that  it  can 
be  ponrod  ont  of  one  vessel  into  another,  dis- 
placing the  air  in  this,  and  idiowiog  ita  pres- 
ence by  taking  fire  on  the  application  of  a 
match,     Ita  rapid  evaporation  produces  in- 
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tense  ccJd ;  k  few  drops  being  made  to  cover  a 
drop  of  WHt«r  and  then  blown  Qpon  tbrongh 
&  tnbe,  the  water  is  frozen  dtrectlj.  Ether 
itaelf,  however,  does  not  treete,  even  at  166° 
below  zero.  Its  boiling  point  varies  with  the 
nature  of  the  vessel  containinK  it ;  at  the  or- 
dinary presBore  it  boils  at  96'5°.  Its  specific 
gravitj  at  68°  is  0-718.  It  has  neither  an  acid 
nor  alkaline  reaction ;  bnt  after  being  expoBed 
to  the  air  and  light,  a  little  acetic  acid  is 
fonned  in  !t.  Ether  onites  with  alcohol  in  aU 
proportions.  It  takea  up  -^  of  its  volame  of 
water,  and  wat«r  does  the  Hame  of  ether.  If 
water  dissolve  more  than  this,  the  etber  taaj 
be  suspected  of  being  adnlterated  with  water 
and  alcohol.  The  ultimate  cDDstitaeots  of  sol- 
ptaurio  ether  are  carbon  4  eqoivalenta,  hydro- 
gen 10,  and  oxygen  1,  or  CHioO.  The  radical 
ethyle  consists  of  CiHt,  and  ether  is  regarded 
as  its  oxide,  alcohol  as  its  hydrated  oxide. — 
Various  preparations  of  ether  are  largely  em- 
ployed In  medicine,  snr^ry,  and  obstetrica. 
When  administered  by  the  stomach  they  are 
stimulant  and  antispssmodic.  Some  of  them 
have  been  ased  in  fevers  and  nervous  affec- 
tions, and  in  other  diseaaee  to  relieve  spasm, 
nausea,  and  vomiting.  Ether  haa  also  been 
adminiatored  to  remove  inteitinal  wonns, 
wbiob  it  is  sappoeed  to  stnpefy  and  cause  to 
relax  their  bold.  By  tax  the  moat  important 
preparation  of  ether  is  the  concentrated  eol- 
pharic  ether,  used  by  inhalation  to  produce 
annsthesia  and  muscular  relaxation.  It  is  in- 
•dicated  whenever  these  ot^cota  are  to  be  at- 
tained, as  in  the  case  of  operations,  surf^oal 
and  obstetric,  in  hernia,  stricture,  dislocationa, 
fractures,  neuralgia,  tetanus,  dysmenorrhcea, 
colic,  convnlsions,  feigned  diseases,  &c  Tbe 
use  of  ether  by  inhalation  to  produce  intoxica- 
tion and  to  relieve  polmonary  distress  was 
known  long  before  its  ansastbetio  propertiea 
were  discovered.  These  were  first  practically 
demonstrated  Oct  16,  184d,  when  snlpburic 
ether  was  administered  by  Dr.  Horton  at  tiie 
Kaasachosetta  general  hospital  in  Boston  to  a 
.  patient  upon  whom  an  operation  was  performed 
byDr.  J.  C,  Warren.  (See  ANdtBTHixioa.)  The 
action  of  ether  is  very  similar  to  that  of  chlo- 
roform. It  ie  possible  to  prodnce  death  by 
asphyxia  with  an  overwhelming  amount  and 
reckless  nse  of  ether,  although  even  this  ia  not 
easy ;  but  it  ia  difficolt  if  oot  iropoesible  to  find 
a  single  instance  of  death  which  can  fairly  be 
attributed  to  the  effects  of  the  drug  when  oaed' 
in  a  moderately  carefiil  manner.  This  is  in 
marked  contrast  with  tbe  results  obtained 
from  the  inhalation  of  chloroform,  a  faot  at 
last  acknowledged  by  many  of  those  who  have 
heretofore  employed*  the  Iatt«r.  The  deaths 
fVom  chloroform,  which  experience  shows  to 
ODcar  even  with  themostcarefnl administration, 
and  which  appear  to  depend  upon  arapidly  de- 
veloped paralysis  of  the  respiratory  centns  in 
the  medulla  oblongata  or  upon  sadden  paralysis 
of  the  heart,  do  not  happen  with  ether.  The 
beat  and  simplest    method  i^  administering 


ether  by  inhalation  is  to  poor  it  npon  a  spoi^ 
or  towel,  and  then  appfy  the  latter  over  the 
mouth  and  nose.  At  first  the  sponge  slioold 
be  held  a  few  inches  from  the  mouth  so  as  to 
allow  a  free  mixture  of  atmospheric  atr;  as 
soon  as  the  patient  gets  over  the  primary  sen- 
sation of  choking  or  suffocation,  fresh  ether 
may  be  added  and  carried  close  to  and  over, 
bnt  not  on,  the  month  and  nose.  Ether  is  so 
inflammable  that  a  light  shonld  not  be  brought 
near  to  it.  The  inhalation  may  be  kept  up 
with  safety  for  hours  if  neceasarj.  Ether  may 
be  used  externally  to  prodnce  cooling  by  i^ 
rapid  evaporation.  If  applied  in  the  form  of 
a  spray,  by  means  of  an  "  atomizer,"  the  skin 
maybe  frozen  bo  that  small  surgical  operations 
may  be  performed  without  pain.  For  this 
purpose,  tiowever,  it  has  been  nearly  super- 
seded by  a  tight  coal  oil  of  low  boiling  point, 
called  rhigolene. — Several  of  the  ethers  exist 

in  frnits, '"      ~ 

and  the  a 

fruits  retain  these  principles  in  combination 
with  some  acid.  Thus  tenanthic  ether  com- 
bined with  (enanthio  acid  forms  ths  oil  which 
contains  the  fhigrance  of  brandy  and  scmie 
other  spirits. 

SnOMBBt,  or  Etkertige,  Sir  Cearge,  an  Eng- 
lish comic  ftuthra',  bom  ahaut  I6SS,  died  about 
1690.  Ho  studied  at  tbe  university  of  Cam- 
bridge, travelled  on  the  continent,  abandoned 
law  for  literature,  and  became  known  as  one 
of  the  wits  and  libertinee  of  the  teiga  of 
OhariM  II.  His  comedies  entltied  "The Com- 
ical Revenge,  or  Love  in  a  Tub,"  "  She  Would 
if  She  Oonid,"  and  "The  Man  of  Mode,  or 
Sir  Fopling  Flutter,"  are  marked  by  a  spright- 
lier  and  wittier  dialogue  than  had  before  been 
diaplayed  in  the  English  oomlo  drama.  The 
author  waa  an  associate  of  Buckingham,  Ro- 
chester, and  other  gay  courtiers  and  pleaenre- 
seekers  of  the  time,  and  he  intradnoed  npon  the 
stage  tjie  manners  and  characters  with  wbich 
he  was  familiar.  He  also  wrote  a  few  coaree 
songs  and  lampoons.  He  lived  hoentionsly, 
wasted  his  fortune,  and  died  by  falling  down 
stairs  aftCT  a  debanob. 

EmXIDGE,  Jrta  Wokj,  an  En^sh  clergy- 
man, born  at  Toungwoods,  Isle  of  Wigh^  Feb. 
34,  1B04,  died  May  34,  1866.  After  a  carefid 
ednoation,  ehiefiy  under  his  father's  direction, 
be  entered  upon  the  work  of  tbe  Methodist 
ministry,  and  in  1827  was  stationed  at  Hnlt. 
Through  fkiling  health  he  became  a  anpemn- 
merary  in  1BS8.  In  184S  he  took  np  his  re^- 
dence  In  Paris,  and  pursued  his  oriental  stndiee 
throngh  the  aid  furnished  by  the  great  public 
llbrarTesof  that  city,  and  under  the  spedal  in- 
struction of  M.  QuatremJn^  and  the  abbi 
Barg^.  In  1840  he  became  pastor  of  the  mis- 
sion Methodist  church  In  Boolofpe.  On  the 
recoverv  of  his  health  In  1847  he  retnmed  to 
England,  and  occupied  some  of  the  moat  im- 
portant stations  of  the  British  oonferenoe  till 
hia  death.  Among  his  numerous  writings  are : 
3ora  Aramaiea  (iSmo,  LondiKi,  1S48) ;  "Tha 
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Syrian  Chnrches,  their  early  IRBtory,  Litarffies, 
and  Literature"  (1849);  "  The  Apoatolio  Acts 
and  EpistlSB,  from  the  Peshito"  (1849);  "Je- 
rusalem and  Tiberias,  a  Surrey  of  the  Religions 
and  SahoUstio  Learning  of  the  Jews  "  (1866) ; 
and  "The  Targnms  of  Onkeloa  and  Jonathan 
ben  Uzuel "  (1862). 

ETBICS.    See  Mobil  Fhilooopht. 

miOPIl  (Gr.  Aldamla,  from  aVkiv,  to  bam, 
and  Ci^i,  conntenanca),  an  ancient  country  of 
Africa,  oouth  of  Egypt.  The  name  was  also 
Qsed  b;  the  Qreefcs  ss  an  ethnic  deai^^tion  of . 
all  dark-complexioned  raoes  in  Africa  and  Asia. 
The  tribes  most  treqaently  mentioned  were 
the  Blemmyes,  Megabori,  Ichthyophogi  orflsh- 
eaters,  Macrobii  or  iong-lived,  and  Troglodrtee 
or  cave-dwellers,  Aa  late  as  the  time  of  Da- 
rius we  find  "Ethiopians  of  Asia"  forming 
part  of  the  ITth  totrapy. — Ethiopia  proper 
was  bounded  N,  by  Egypt,  W,  by  the  desert 
of  Bshiado,  E.  by  the  river  ABtaboras,  and 
S.  by  the  districts  above  the  modem  city  of 
Khutoom,  at  the  Junction  of  the  Blue  river 
and  the  White  Nile.  In  a  wider  sense,  ancient 
geographera  da^gnated  as  Ethiopia  the  whole 
region  between  the  Red  sea  and  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  8.  of  Libya  and  Egypt  Pliny  divides 
it  by  the  Nile  into  East  and  West  Ethiopia. 
Ethiopia  proper  included  the  state  of  MeroS, 
which  waa  probably  centred  in  the  modern 
Bennaor;  and  as  (he  city  of  Uerofi  became 
the  capital  of  the  land  during  the  UeroS  dy- 
nasty, the  whole  of  Ethiopia  was  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  the  kingdom  of  Morog.  Another 
Ethiopian  oapital  was  Napata,  which  was  prob- 
ably in  the  neighborhood  of  Uonnt  Barkal ; 
bnt  there  is  reason  for  snpposing  that  this  word 
designated  a  movable  royal  reeidence  rather 
than  a  fixed  locality. — The  early  history  of  the 
country  is  otwcnrs.  Abont  8,M0  years  before 
our  era  a  considerable  branch  of  the  Cnshite 
raoe,  who  had  probably  dwelt  in  Eedjaz,  Ara- 
bia, crossed  the  Red  aeo,  and  settled  in  Ethio- 
pia, the  land  of  Napata  and  MeroS,  till  then 
Inhabited  by  negroes.  These  regions  of  the 
Dpper  Nile  were  from  that  time  designated  as 
thelandofCnsh.  (SeeGusB.)  Other Gushitee, 
called  Sobmans,  established  themselves  fnrther 
sontb  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  opposite  Yemen. 
The  northern  Cnshites  soon  mixed  with  the 
negroes  and  Egypttaas,  and  aoqnired  pecoliar- 
ities  in  type  and  language  wliioh  separated 
them  fr(«n  the  kindred  race  on  the  coast  As 
early  as  the  1 2th  Egyptian  dynasty  (abont 
SOOO-aSCO  B.  0.)  they  seem  to  have  grown 
dangerous  to  the  Egyptians,  as  the  fortresees 
of  Kumneh  and  Senineb  were  buUt  near  the 
second  cataract  of  the  Nile  to  oppose  them. 
Several  steles  recently  found  show  tliat  Osor- 
tasen  III.  conquered  them,  and  in  the  tomb  of 
Ameni,  one  of  his  generals,  is  an  aooonnt  of 
the  camptugn  and  his  subsequent  administration 
of  the  new  province.  The  Ethiopian  history 
of  the  tbonsand  years  following  has  not  yet 
come  to  light  I>aring  the  ITth  century  B.  0. 
(according  to  the  chronology  of  Uariette),  the 
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Ethiopians  were  again  at  war  with  the  Egyp- 
tians. Araen-hotep  I.  (Amenophis)  was  not 
as  successful  as  IiiothTnes  I.,  his  snccessor, 
who  left  a  description  of  his  exploits  on  the 
rocks  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  opposite  the 
island  of  Tombos,  about  lot.  19°  80'  N.  The 
Ethiopians  remained  quiet  for  about  two  cen- 
taries,  bat  rebelled  ag^n  st  the  beginning  of 
the  I5tb  centnry,  and  were  sabdned  by  Har- 
em-Hebi,  who,  according  to  an  inscription  at 
Siisilis,  "chastised  the  land  of  Cush  as  lie  had 

fromtoad  his  father."  In  the  time  of  Rameses 
I.  the  Ethiopians  revolted  again,  and  with 
tbem  the  n^o  tribes  of  Libya  that  hod  been 
subject  to  Egypt ;  hut  after  long  and  bloody 
wars  they  were  again  snbdaed.  In  the  subse- 
quent period  the  country  was  nearly  every 
year  invaded  by  the  Egyptians,  who  oame  on 
a  sort  of  Blave-hnnting  expedition,  and  carried 
away  thousands  of  every  age  and  of  both  sexes. 
At  the  invaaion  of  Egypt  by  the  descendants 
of  the  shepherds,  Merneptah  (1841-1321  B.O.) 
sought  with  800,000  men  an  asylum  in  Ethio- 
pia, and  remained  there  till  bis  son  Seti  II.,  30 
years  later,  regained  the  throne.  The  Ethio- 
pian king  Aierkh-Amen  (the  Zerah  of  Scrip- 
ture) invaded  Egypt  during  the  reign  of  Uasar- 
ken  I.  (or  of  Uasarken  IL),  and  penetrated  into 
Palestine,  where  he  was  finally  conquered  about 
941  by  Abo,  king  of  Judah.  His  defeat  was  so 
complete  that  he  seems  not  even  to  have  main- 
tained his  position  in  Egypt,  but  to  have  retired 
at  once  to  his  kingdom.  Two  centuries  later, 
however,  the  kings  of  Ethiopia  gained  the 
crown  of  Egypt  Shabaka,  the  Sabaco  of  the 
Greeks  and  the  So  t^  the  Bible,  conquered  all 
Egypt  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  burned  alive 
the  king  Bokenranf.  Shabakawossubse^juently 
calledonbyHoBhea,kiDgof  Israel,  for  assistance 
againattbe  Aasyriana;  but  he  started  too  late  to 
save  Samaria,  though  au  inscription  at  Kamak 
names  Syria  as  tributary  to  him.  A  little  later 
Tahraka  (Tirhakah)  successfblly  fought  the 
army  of  Seunacherib,  but  warded  off  the  dan- 
ger for  a  short  time  only,  for  Esarhaddon  en- 
tered Egypt  and  conquered  hira  near  Memphis, 
Esarhaddon  remained  two  years  iu  the  country, 
and  entitied  himself  "  king  of  Egypt  and  Ethi- 
opia" (668).  Tahraka  reconquered  the  whole 
Nile  valley,  hut  was  not  able  to  maintain  his 
supremacy  agunst  the  trocms  of  Asshur-bani- 
pal,  and  retreated  lieyond  the  cataracts.  The 
insurrection  that  broke  out  soon  after  in  the 
Delta  gave  Tahraka  another  opportunity  to 
descend  the  Nile,  and  he  drove  out  the  Assyr- 
ians. Necho,  the  general  of  Asshnr-bani-pal, 
regained  the  Delta,  and  Rot-Amen,  son-in-law 
of  Tahraka,  succeeded  only  to  the  thrones  of 
Thebes  and  Napata.  He  put  to  death  Necho, 
whom  he  bad  taken  captive  in  a  battle  for  the 
possession  of  the  Delta,  but  was  finally  driven 
back  to  his  Ethiopian  states  by  Asshnr-bani- 
pol,  who  oome  in  person  to  reooncjuer  Lower 
Egypt  Rot-Amen  died  without  direct  heira, 
and  Amcm-meri-Nut,  who  was  probably  only 
distantly  related  to  Mm,  was  proclaimed  king. 
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He  entered  Eg^pt  with  a  large  army,  and 
clumed  the  sovereignt;.  He  was  gladlf  re- 
ceiTed  at  Thebes,  bnt  the  chiefs  of  the  Delta  nut- 
ted against  him,  and  a  btoodr  battle  wae  fought 
before  he  entered  Memphie.  Amen-meri-Nnt 
does  not  eeem  to  have  cared  greatlj  for  the 
orown  of  Egypt,  for  Hifter  reariving  an  immeaBe 
tribute  from  the  princes  of  the  Delta,  he  with- 
drew to  his  country.  The  Ethiopian  kings 
continued  in  poaeesHon  of  the  Thebaid  dnring 
the  time  of  the  dodecarohy  in  Lower  Egjpt. 
Amen-iritda,  the  qneen  whom  Piankhi  II., 
the  successor  of  Amen-meri-Nnt,  had  married 
to  legitimate  hia  oocnpano;  of  the  Ethiopian 
throne,  seems  to  have  been  a  woman  of  supe- 
rior merit,  and,  heing  charged  with  the  regen- 
cj  of  Egypt  under  three  sncceedve  Ethiopian 


Theb^d.  Her  daughter  Shap-en-ap  becanii 
the  wife  of  Psamm.etik  I.  (Psammetichus,  604- 
610),  who  in  alliance  with  the  Greeks  had  de- 
throned the  11  kings  his  colleagues,  and  ruled 
over  Lower  Egjpt.  The  favors  which  tbie 
king  bestowed  on  foreigners  offended  the  mili- 
tary claaa,  and  they  emigrated  in  a  body  of 
200,000  men  to  Ethiopia,  where  they  formed  a 
separate  colony.  The  Ethiopians  soon  after 
b^  to  resist  an  invanon  by  Psammetik  II. 
Psammis,  684-688),  the  gneoessor  of  Neoho 
I.,  who  had  married  his  own  aunt,  Net-aker, 
daughter  of  Sbap-en-ap,  in  order  to  create  a 
right  to  the  EthJopian  sovereignty.    After  the 


£; 


>D(|nest  <^  Egypt  by  Oambysea  in  526, 
thiopians  were  also  threatened  with  b 


.the 
Ethiopians  were  also  threatened  with  being 
absorbed  in  the  great  Persian  empire.  A  nu- 
merous force,  lea  by  Cambyees,  marched  to- 
ward their  frontier,  bat  bad  to  return ;  for 
leaving  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  attempting 
to  croea  the  Nubian  desert,  the  army  nearly 
perished  with  famine.  The  Ethiopians  were 
1^  unmolested  by  Darius  (521-488),  who  was 
eatisfied  with  receiving  from  them  a  very 
small  tribute.  They  sent  to  Persia  every  third 
year  4  pints  of  gold  dust,  200  logs  of  ebony, 
E  negro  slaves,  and  20  tusks  of  ivory.  When 
Egypt  was  ruled  by  the  Ptolemies,  the  arts 
and  enterprise  of  the  Greeks  also  entered  Ethi- 
opia, and  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the  tyranny 
of  the  priests,  and  to  the  founding  of  Hellenic 
trading  posts  on  the  oOBSt  of  the  Bed  sea. 
Ptolemy  Euergetes  (247-223)  conquered  the 
sonthem  country,  and  set  np  a  throne  of  white 
marble  with  an  inscription  of  his  conqnesta. 
The  Ethiopians  soon  regained  their  inaepen- 
dence.  During  the  reign  of  Augustus  they 
advanced  under  their  qneen  Candace  as  far  as 
the  Boman  garrisons  at  Philre,  where  Petro- 
nins,  the  legate  of  the  prefect  of  Egypt,  Mlija 
Gallus,  repulsed  thorn  and  pnrsned  them  to  the 
neighborhood  of  Napata.  But  it  appears  that 
the  Romans  did  not  enter  into  possesmon  of 
any  part  of  Ethiopia,  and  that  AugustUB  re- 
mitted the  tribute.  The  influx  of  Arabs  must 
have  been  very  great,  for  at  this  period  the 
population  of  Ethiopia  is  frequently  spoken  of 
as  Arabian.    For  tne  history  of  tlie  oonntry 


during  our  era,  see  Abtbbihu. — The  mtaia- 
ments  of  Ethiopia  are  in  part  of  a  deddedly 
Egyptian  character.  Many  t«mpleB  have  been 
found  wholly  or  partly  hewn  in  the  rocks  of 
the  mountains.  TomlM  are  not  frequent.  Near 
Mount  Borkal  are  the  remains  of  several  pyra- 
mids, which  differ  from  the  Egyptian  in  being 
maob  higher  proportionally  to  the  baae.  Hi^er 
np  the  nver  the  monnments  ore  wholly  Ethio- 
pian in  style,  and  indicate  the  great  wealth  and 
cnltnre  of  the  ancient  nation.  Lepsins  gives 
a  detailed  description  of  them.  He  found  in 
all  80  names  of  sings  and  queens,  and  it  ap- 
pears that  the  kings  were  at  the  same  time 
high  priesta  of  AmmtHi.  The  eldest  son  aeems 
to  have  inherited  the  throne,  unless  the  wife 
of  the  king  should  survive,  in  which  case  the 
snccession  fell  to  her.  The  crown  prince  du- 
ring the  lifetime  of  his  father  was  a  second  hi^ 
priest  of  Ammon.  The  worship  of  Amnion 
ondOnris  was  carried,  according  to  Herodotn^ 
tVom  MeroS  to  E^;pt,  and  the  temple  of  Ear- 
nak  and  several  Nubian  monuments  seem  to 
commemorate  this  migration.  .Thp  oonslant 
intercourse  of  the  Ethiopians  with  the  Egyp- 
tians renders  it  probable  that  the  two  nations 
hod  many  fioints  of  agreement  in  manners  and 
opstoros.    (See  Eqipt.) 

EEBIWIl,  UigHVw  nd  Uttnlue  et  The 
insoriptionB  on  the  pyramids  in  Ethiopia  con- 
sist in  part  of  hieroglyphs  strongly  resembling 
the  E)^ptian ;  but  the  language  of  the  two 
countriee  was  not  the  some.  The  Ethiopians 
used  the  hieroglyplis  as  a  sort  of  aacTed  char- 
ooter,  but  without  a  complete  knowledge  of 
their  use,  and  eridently  rather  as  an  ornament 
than  OS  a  means  of  oonveying  information. 
There  is  at  least  no  doubt  that  at  the  time  of 
the  erection  of  the  oldest  pyrHmids  a  demotic 
graphic  system  was  commonly  in  nse  among 
them,  llie  prominent  poutton  which  this 
style  of  writing  occupies  on  the  monnmenta, 
while  the  hieroglyphs  seem  to  femish  at  best 
only  marginal  notes,  shows  clearly  that  it  must 
have  been  the  current  language  of  the  country. 
It  resembles  the  Egyptian  demotic,  bnt  the 
constant  repetition  of  the  same  signs  leads  to 
the  supposition  that  it  had  a  more  limil«d  al- 
phabet, perhaps  not  exceeding  SO  signa.  The 
analogy  of  the  history  of  the  development  of 
the  Etliiopic  and  the  Egyptian  graphic  systems 
extends  still  further.    At  a  later  period  an 


from  which  it  borrowed  several  letters.  ^See 
EoYFT,  Lasouaoc  ard  Litekatvre  of.)  The 
Ethiopic- Greek  is  found  in  the  inscriptions  of 
Soba  and  in  many  others,  especially  mi  the 
walls  of  the  temple  in  7ady  es-Safro.  These 
and  the  Ethiopic  demotio  inscriptions  contain 
undoubtedly  the  trnelangnage  of  ancient  Ethio- 
pia ;  but  its  vocabulary  and  grammar  have  not 
yet  been  determined. — The  language  now  des- 
ignated as  Ethiopic  was  spoken  in  the  anbae- 
quent  Abyssinian  empire.  It  was  originally 
one  of  the  many  dialects  of  the  Arabic- African 
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branch  of  the  Semitic  stem,  Tigti,  with  its 
capital  Axnm,  was  probably  the  first  seat  of  it, 
and  it  Bpread  thence  with  the  formation  of  the 
Abjssiniiin  empire  over  a  larger  territory,  and 
became  the  chief  language  of  the  oonntry. 
When  the  B.  W.  provincea  gained  the  asoen- 
dancy  and  the  seat  of  government  was  trani- 
fcrred  to  them,  the  Amhario  dialect,  which  was 
in  general  nse  in  that  region,  rose  to  the  rank 
of  a  court  langaage.  The  Ethiopic  remained, 
however,  for  nearly  three  cestaries  more  the 
literary  and  bnainess  language  of  the  empire. 
The  invasion  of  the  Galla  tribes  and  the  snbae- 
qaent  division  of  the  country,  as  well  as  the 
introdnction  of  Mohammedamsm,  led  gradnal- 
1y  to  its  extinction.  The  Ethiopio  church  con- 
tinned  to  stndy  and  nse  it  as  a  sort  of  sacred 
jangnage ;  bnt  there  are  probably  very  few 
among  the  priests  who  are  still  conversant  with 
it  The  Amaario  ia  now  the  most  widely  spoken 
dialect  in  the  regions  of  ancient  Ethiopia.  It 
is  used,  though  with  variations,  in  Shoa  and 
the  diBtrict  betweec  the  Taoaize  and  the  Abai. 
The  Tigr£  has  preserved  a  greater  reaemblanoe 
to  the  Ethiopio,  tir  the  lasgnage  of  the  former 
Abyg^nian  empire. — The  name  Ethiopio  ia  de- 
rived from  the  dassio  appellation  of  this  conn- 
try,  and  passed  over  from  the  Greeks  to  the 
Abyssinians  themselves.  They  called  their 
country  &,^PAU.  Aithiopay,  and  their  lan- 
guage I«Ban  Aithiopay.  But  the  original 
native  name  of  the  people  and  their  language 
iB  3<>K,  Oeez,  signifying  emigration,  and  In 

.  a  secondary  aense  emigrants,  or  the  ^ee.  In 
origin  and  character  the  Ethiopic  or  6eez  is 
a  pure  Semitic  langaage.  it  was  carried  by 
emigrants  from  Yemen  t«  Abysainia,  and  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  names  of  plants  and 
animals,  which  it  incorporated  from  the  dia- 
lects current  in  the  new  country,  and  of  a  few 
commercial  terms  learned  from  Greek  traders, 
it  was  kept  free  from  foreign  sdmiztare.  Its 
relation  to  Arabic  is  attested  by  the  final  short 
vowels  in  the  cmBtruction  of  vorda,  the  large 
number  of  roots  of  throe  and  four  syllables, 
the  internal  formation  of  the  plural,  the  con- 
struction of  the  subjnnotive  from  the  imperfect, 
and  bj  many  other  oharacteriatics  not  found 
in  the  North  Semitic  tongues.  In  other  re- 
spects the  difference  is  too  great  to  warrant 
ufl  in  cloaeifytng  the  Ethiopia  as  a  dialect  of 
the  Arabio.  It  is  safe  to  infer  that  the  Ethio- 
pia developed  for  a  time,  after  its  separation 
from  the  North  Semitic  stem,  aomewhat  in  the 
direction  of  the  Arabic,  and  tben  returned  to 
the  principles  of  the  parent  l^ngne.  For  this 
reason  many  old  Semitic  forms  lost  in  Arabio 
are  found  again  In  Ethiopio.  Tliis  strange 
mixture  of  the  old  and  the  new  leads  to  the  oon- 
clnsion  that  the  language  passed  through  a  his- 
tory of  at  least  1,000  years  before  It  attained  to 
the  type  presented  by  the  tezta  that  have  come 
down  to  ns. — The  Ethiopic  system  of  writing 

'  differs  in  form  and  character  from  all  known 
Semitio  languages.  It  resembles  the  Himyo- 
ritic,  and  represents  with  it  the  eouthem  branch 
VOL.  VI. — i8 


of  grsphio  systems  into  which  the  prototype 
of  the  Semitic  writing  was  early  divided.  It 
was  originally  written  w  ith  consonants  only,  and 
from  right  to  left ;  but  the  Abyssioians  learned 
very  early  to  write  in  the  opposite  direction, 
and  to  indicate  vowel  sounds  by  the  addition 
of  rings  and  strokes.  The  vowel  signs  oame 
into  nse  aa  early  as  the  6th  century  of  oor  era; 
they  are  superior  to  the  methods  of  indicating 
vowels  employed  by  other  Semitic  tongues. 
Each  of  the  SS  consonants  that  compose  the 
Ethiopic  alphabet  has  seven  distinct  forms. 
The  simple  consonant  ia  uttered  with  the  sound 
of  d,  and  its  variants  indicate  the  vowels  it 
(pronounced  like  oo  in  boot),  t,  d  (soonded 
OS  in  fiather},  6,  and  t.  The  last  named  va- 
riant is  often  equivalent  to  the  simple  conso- 
nant without  vowel  sound.  Four  consonants^ 
g.  kh  aspirate,  k,  and  ff,  received  occasionally 
from  tiie  Abysainians  a  peculiar  pronunoiation 
not  indicated  by  the  ordinary  forma,  introdu- 
cing the  sound  of  u  between  these  consonants 
and  a,  a,  and  i.  These  utterances  were  indica- 
ted by  five  special  vowel  signs,  Theialer  Ethio- 
pia used  also  tiie  sign  of  ud  with  the  value  of 
ea  in  connection  with  other  consonants.  In 
the  following  table  of  the  Abyssinian  charootera 
the  modifications  for  vowel  sounds  are  shown 
in  the  dx  extra  forms  of  the  letter  Aa ; 

U  ha  t  na  g  za  IJ.  hu 

A  la  A  a  i,  fa  ^  \a 

Si.  bha  ?a  ka  T  P^a  y  h& 

(P  ma  O  na  S  he 

TU  <«  H  ^n  TJ  a  U  •»!  ho 

^  r«  p  ja  0-  "  t'  ho 

A  aa  J?  da  2  i  ^  V^^ 

*  ka  1  ga  %  4  V  khn» 

flbaillta  %  S  ^kua 

■t  tha  A  I«  0  «  >  giw 

"J  cha  A  tza  £  o 


The  Abyarini 


separated  vorda  by  i,  i 


tences  by  It,  paragraphs  by  ^  or  it  =  tt, 

and  sometimes  also  by  beginning  a  new  line. 
They  borrowed  the  si^s  of  numbers  from  the 
Greeks,  introducing  slight  variations  to  assim- 
ilate them  with  their  own  graphic  system. 
The  Ethiopic,  like  meet  Semitic  languages, 
coDstruoted  numerous  words  out  of  simple  ver- 
bal roots,  by  adding  particles,  doubling  one  or 
more  consonants,  or  dianging  the  vowel  sound. 
Such  words  formed  again  the  stem  of  many  other 
derivatives.  Time  was  oonaidered  as  either 
complete  or  incomplete,  and  accordingly  only 
two  tenses  are  distii^uisbed,  the  perfect  and 
the  impcrfeot  The  latter  embraced  the  pres- 
ent and  the  ftitnre,andinasmnoh  asthat  whioh' 
is  thought  and  wilted  and  that  which  could  be, 
sbootd  be,  or  wonld  be,  fall  within  theae  oon- 
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oeptioiiB,  the  imp«rfeot  is  also  the  souroe  of  the 
mooda.  There  are  only  two,  the  Rnbjunotive 
ond  the  imperative,  Persong,  gender,  and  num- 
ber are  indicated  hj  pronominal  prefixes  t«  a 
yerbintheimperfeot  tensaorin  theBubjnnotive 
mood,  but  by  fraffixea  when  the  verb  is  in  the 
perfect  tense.  The  prefliea  and  Buffixea  naed 
in  ooigagating  verbe  are  abbreiiationa  of  the 
perBODBl  proQonnB.  Only  the  maaonline  and 
feminine  gendersare  distinguished.  The  mas- 
cnline  has  no  special  termination.  Feminine 
words  end  generally  in  dt,  which  was  the  origi- 
nal form,  or  in  abbreviations  and  assimilatiooa 
of  this  termination,  as  at,  tt,  and  t.  The 
Etbiopio,  like  the  Syriac,  abandoned  the  dnal 
nnmber.  The  singalar  and  plaral  numbers  are 
strioUy  contrasted ;  even  the  coUectives  ore  ca- 
pable of  receiving  a  plnral  termination,  and 
the  external  formation  of  the  plaral  is  often 
sobstitnted  by  au  internal  change  of  Towel. 
These  plural  forms,  thoa  internally  constmeted, 
admit  of  a  farther  plnral  termination,  generally 
feminine.  The  oases  of  nonns,  as  in  other 
Semitie  langoages,  are  not  folly  indicated,  only 
the  nominative,  genitive,  and  accnsative  being 
recognized.  The  prononns  comprise  demon- 
atratives,  refiezives,  interrogatives,  and  per- 
sonals. The  prepositions  are  frequently  ap- 
pended to  pronominal  saffiies,  and  corynnc- 
tions  are  often  derived  from  prepositions,  if  not 
from  relative  or  demonstrative  pronoans,  and 
are  aometimas  joei  as  enolitios.  The  Gthiopio 
bns  no  article,  like  all  Abyssinian  languages 
with  the  exception  of  the  Saho.  Where  in  other 
languages  it  wonld  be  necessary  to  nse  an  ar- 
ticle in  order  to  convey  a  certain  idea,  the 
Ethit^ic  makes  nse  of  relative  or  demonstra- 
tive pronoons.  Almost  every  part  of  a  seu- 
tenoe  is  subordinate  to  the  verb,  even  the 
subject,  which  is  often  put  in  the  accnsative  or 
is  governed  by  prepositions.  Subject  and  pre- 
dicate stand  side  by  side  without  a  copulative, 
itnd  agree  in  gender  and  number.  The  portion 
of  the  parts  of  speech  in  a  sentence  is  not  gov- 
erned by  strict  rules.  The  predicate  stands 
generally  first,  next  the  sabject,  and  last  the 
object — The  literature  of  the  Ethiopic  or  Geez 
is  chiefiy  confined  to  the  service  of  the  chnrch. 
There  are  nnmerons  translations  of  the  books 
of  the  Old  and  Sew  Testaments  and  of  foreign 
theological  works.  There  are  also  some  origi- 
nal theological  disquiutione,  which  bear  an  un- 
mistakable impress  of  the  phraseology  of  the 
Bible.  Such  independent  works  date  princi- 
pally between  A.  D.  ISOO  and  1600.  Books 
on  conjuring,  magic,  astrology,  and  medicine 
were  alsointrodnced  during  this  period.  Early 
Ethiopian  poetry  bears  a  strong  resemblance 
to  the  Hebrew  psalms,  but  it  fell  gradually 
from  Biblical  subjects  to  enit^es  of  swnts,  and 
decreased  at  the  same  time  in  literary  worth. 
There  is  little  of  metric  conatmction,  and  at 
best  only  on  attempt  at  harmonizing  the  verses, 
but  without  nnderstonding  the  principles  of 
rhyme.  No  native  grammar  has  come  down 
to  OS ;  the  attempts  at  Amharie-Ethiopic  lez- 


ioons  that  have  been  preserved  are  all  in  a 
very  crude  conditio!)  and  without  grammatical 
references. — The  European  study  of  the  Etbi- 
opio dates  from  the  16th  century.  In  1C48 
Teasa-Zion,  an  Abyssinian,  published  a  New 
Testament  in  Bome ;  but  contemporaneous  with 
him,  if  not  earlier,  were  Johann  Potken,  Ma- 
rianua  Victoiins,  Soaliger,  Fetrieas,  Nisselina, 
Wemmers,  and  Oastellias.  Hiob  Lndolf  is  the 
father  of  the  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
language.  Be  published  in  the  latter  half  ot 
the  ITth  oentnry  a  grammar  and  a  lexicon, 
which  are  still  the  standard  authority.  Hia 
works  are  based  on  oral  instmction  rec«aved 
from  an  Abyssinian,  at  a  time  when  the  Ethio- 
pic was  still  somewhat  in  use  and  a  common 
stady.    But  pbilolo^al  science  haa  made  ancb 

Erogreas  that  his  labors  need  remodelling.  The 
Ihiopic  langaages  were  subsequently  neglect- 
ed. For  160  years  scarcely  a  text  was  revised 
or  republished,  and  only  a  few  Hebrew  gram- 
mars made  an  occasional  reference  to  them.  In 
18SS  Hnpfeld  pnblished  £xeroitatime»  ^Ihio- 
piea,  giving  a  new  impulse  to  Eljiiopian  phi- 
lology. Tbeprincipallaterwoftsare;  F.Tuch, 
Commentatio  da  ^Utiopiea  Lingna,  So7U>Tum 
Sibilantium,  Jfatura  et  Utv  (Leipsio,  1854); 
A.  Dillmann,  Qrammatik  Atr  AethiopiteheH 
Spraeht  (Leipsic,  1B57);  Eberhard  Schrader, 
Db  Lingua  jEtkiopiea  enm  Gognatu  Linguu 
Comparatiane  (Gottingen,  1660). — The  Aro- 
haric  language  (properly  AmhariflDa)  succeed- 
ed the  EUiiopio  or  Oeez,  of  which  it  is  a  modi- 
fication, and  enters  extensively  into  the  lan- 
gnages  of  Argobba  and  Earrar.  Amhara,  for- 
merly an  important  province  of  Abyssinia,  ia 
now  the  seat  of  several  Qalla  tribes.  As  ade- 
scendant  of  the  Ethiopic,  the  Aroharic  is  alao 
related  to  the  Semitic ;  bat  it  has  adopted 
many  forms  and  words  from  surronnding  na- 
tions which  bear  no  relation  to  that  family. 
It  is  written  with  the  same  alphabet  as  the 
Ethiopic,  with  the  addition  of  seven  peculiar 
orders  of  letters.  Its  grammatical  forma  and 
construction  are  also  very  similar  to  those  of 
the  parent  tongue,  though  the  verb  admits  of  ■ 
greater  variety  of  flexion.  It  has  seven  moods: 
indicative,  contingent,  subjunctive',  construc- 
tive, imperative,  infinitive,  and  participial.  The 
simple  preterite  of  tbe  indicative,  the  oomponnd 
preterite  of  the  contingent,  and  the  compound 
preterite  of  the  constructive,  are  used  to  ex- 
press past  time.  The  present  indicative,  the 
second  or  aorist  constructive,  snd  the  contin- 
gent with  coiynnctions  denote  tbe  present 
The  infinitive  can  be  used  as  a  verbal  nonn, 
and  as  such  it  assumes  nominal  suffixes,  but 
relates  to  or  acts  upon  other  nouns  in  a  verbal 
capacity.  By  the  aid  of  suffixed  pronouns  and 
prepositions,  the  verb  is  capable  of  eipressng 
a  whole  sentence  by  itaelf.  The  verb  is  gen- 
erally at  the  end  of  the  sentence,  whether  the 
object  be  simple  or  complex.  The  language  ia 
very  rich  in  words,  but  it  has  no  literature. 
The  earliest  work  on  the  Amharic  language  is 
Lndolf  a  Ltccieon  AmharieihLaUnvm  (Frank- 
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fort,  1898).  Th«  Amhario  truulation-  of  the 
whole  Bible,  exeooted  in  £g7pt  by  ui  AbTBain- 
ian  monk,  Abn  Rnmi  or  Knhh,  a  native  of 
Gojam,  which  was  revised  and  pabliehed  b; 
the  British  and  foreign  Bible  eooietf  (London, 
1841),  furniahes  more  valuable  material  for 
the  stndj.  Isenbe^'s  "Dictionarj,  Amharic 
and  EogtiBh,  and  English  and  Amhario  "  (Lon~ 
don,  IMl),  "  Grammar  of  the  Amhario  Iad- 
giiage"  (1842),  "Amharic  Spelling  Book," 
"  Amhario  Oatechiam,"  "Amhario  Gkwfrrapby," 
"Hiatory  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  Amharic," 
"  Universal  History  in  Amharic,"  and  "  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  in  Amharic,"  constitute 
the  principal  pablicationa  in  the  laugnage, — 
Amongthe  other  langnagea  related  to  Ethiopic, 
none  stands  aa  near  as  the  dialect  of  Tigr£. 
Aroand  it  aro  gronped  the  Adari,  the  Affar, 
the  Somanli,  and  the  Baho  dialects,  and  the 
langnagea  of  the  Danakils  and  the  Adaiel,  and 
of  the  district  of  Harrar,  The  circle  of  the  lan- 
guages akin  to  the  Ethiopic  is  constantly  in- 
creasing, and  indicates  an  ezten^ve  emigra- 
tion of  the  Semitic  racea  aoroaa  the  Bed  aea. 
Theae  dialecta  are  nnimportant.  They  have 
no  graphic  system,  and,  like  alt  onwritten  lan- 
guages, have  undergone  numerons  changes. 
The  variety  of  Ethiopic  or  Abys^iaa  dialecta 
is  perhaps  unparalleled. — The  best  aathoritiea 
CD  the  languages  spoken  in  the  renons  of 
ancient  Ethiopia,  and  of  the  Ethiopic  language 
in  particular,  are  D'Abbadie,  Blot,  DiUmann, 
Franz,  Gesenlns,  De  Gobineau,  Letronue,  Lep- 
aius,  Renan,  Rigby,  Rddiger,  Salt,  and  Schra- 
der.  See  also  Konig,  Yoeaiulaire*  apparU- . 
tuiat  A  dmertei  oantriet  on  tribiude  VAfrique, 
in  vol.  iv.  of  Reeneil  de  voyagtt,  published  by 
the  loeiili  d«  giographie.  Other  vooabutariea 
of  Ethiopic  languages  will  be  found  in  Salt's 
"Voyage  to  Abyssinia"  (London,  1814),  and 
in  Dr.  G.  Sohweinforth's  Linffuittuehe  Erg»b- 
nitM  (Beriin,  18T8). 

ETHHOUHir  (Gr,  Wimr,  nation,  and  7A-yoq, 
diaconrae),  the  science  which  treats  of  man  aa 
a  member  of  a  tribe  or  nation,  and  of  his 
culture,  morals,  and  language.  It  ia  closely 
allied  to  anthropology,  which  treats  of  man 
zoologically,  and  of  his  physical  condition 
and  inherent  faculties.  Etimology  and  eth- 
nography are  sometimes  used  indiscriminately, 
but  the  former  term  is  more  usual.  The  terms 
liuguietio  and  descriptive  ethnology  have  re- 
cently been  introduced  to  designate  the  two 
main  branches  of  cthnolopca!  reaearch.  The 
aeparation  of  anthropology  from  ethnology  has 
also  been  made  recently;  but  in  this  article 
they  will  be  eonaidered  together.  It  was  for- 
meriy  required  that  an  ethnologist  should  not 
oaly  be  a  naturslisL  but  should  be  familiar 
with  philology  or  the  science  of  language, 
archaeology  or  the  study  of  hnman  monuments 
and  remains,  and  phyaioat  geography  as  far  aa 
it  relates  to  climatio  and  kindred  influences 
on  the  races.  From  the  difficulties  inherent 
in  the  subject,  the  science  of  ethnology  long 
remained  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  oonditjon. 


Kow,  however,  it  is  considered  an  entirely 

diaUnct  acieuce,  and  anatomy,  comparatiTe 
anatomy,  mental  and  moral  philosophy,  phy- 
siology, psychology,  philology,  climatology, 
archmologj,  and  Inndred  studies  form  sepa- 
rat«  divisions  of  scientific  research.  Ethnol- 
ogiata  and  anthropologista  confine  themselves 
now  to  systematizing  the  resnlts  obtuned 
in  all  and  each  of  these  sciences ;  the  latter 
striving  to  estabiiah  the  relation  eziating  be- 
tween the  various  types  of  man  for  a  clas- 
^fioation  of  the  human  species  into  races; 
the  former  trying  to  analyze  the  natural  and 
artificial  forma  of  man  in  bis  social  relations, 
in  order  to  detect  the  forces  which  cause  di- 
vergences and  analogies  among  them,  and  to 
build  thereon  a  claaaification  of  the  human  raoe 
into  tribes  and  nations. — The  ancient  writers 
contributed  very  little  to  ethnology.  Among 
the  Greeks,  Herodotus  and  Xcnophon  give  a 
funt  idea  of  the  ancient  populations;  among 
the  Latins,  Sallust,  Oteaor,  and  especially  Tad- 
tuB,  supply  fuller  information ;  yet  it  is  only 
in  comparatively  modem  times,  since  the  dis- 
covery of  America,  the  circumnavigation  of 
the  globe,  the  explorationa  of  Asia,  Africa,  and 
the  Pacific  islands,  and  the  revival  of  physical 
and  physiological  studies,  that  ethnology  can 
be  said  to  have  begun  to  accumulate  the  ma- 
teriala  necessary  for  a  natural  classification  of 
the  human  racea.  The  moat  important  of  the 
claasificatioDS  proposed  during  the  last  two 
centuries  are  the  following,  most  of  which,  it 
will  be  observed,  are  purely  anthropological. 
Linnffios,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  Sy*tema 
Ifatura,  makes  four  divisions  of  the  genua 
homo,  founded  upon  the  color  of  the  skin,  viz. : 
1,  Enropean,  whitish;  3,  American,  coppeiT^; 
8,  Asiatic,  tawny ;  and  4,  African,  black.-  The 
divisions  proposed  by  BuSbn  were  five :  the 
Hyperborean  (including  the  inhabitants  of  the 
polar  regions  and  of  eastern  and  central  Asia, 
or  Laplanders  and  Tartars),  Southern  Amatio, 
European,  Ethiopian,  and  Amerioan.  Blumen- 
bach  adopted  these,  changing  the  names  of 
some  of  t^e  divisions,  and  more  accurately 
defining  their  gec^aphical  diatribntion.  He 
divided  mankind  into  the  five  olasaes  of  Oau- 
CBsian,  Mongolian,  Ethiopian,  American,  and 
Malay,  foonded  on  the  combined  characters  of 
the  oompleiion,  hair,  and  skuil.  Before  Bin- 
men  bach,  Camper,  aDutch  anatomist,  attempted 
to  classify  the  races  by  the  shape  of  the  skull 
and  the  aize  of  the  facial  angle.  Cnvier  com- 
pares the  areas  of  the  cranium  and  face  sawed 
vertically  on  the  median  line  from  before  back- 
ward ;  according  to  this  measurement,  the  area 
of  the  former  in  the  highest  races  ia  fonr.timee 
that  of  the  face,  in  the  negro  the  area  of  the 
face  being  one  fifth  larger.  The  norma  verti- 
ealit  of  Blumenbacb  measures  the  breadth  of 
the  skull  and  the  projection  of  the  face,  and 
consists  in  viewing  aknlls  from  behind  and 
above,  tlie  eye  being  fixed  on  the  vertex  of 
each.  The  comparisons  of  skulls  made  by  Dr. 
Morton  in  his  ethoologioal  works  are  based  on 
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th«  onbio  oontenta  of  each  crBniam,  measored 
bj  noting  tbe  qnantitr  which  the?  will  hold 
of  an;  BinaU  gratmlar  substance.  Cuvier  di- 
vides mankind  into  three  atocks :  1,  Oanca- 
eian,  with  the  branches  Armenian,  Indian, 
and  Scythian  or  Tartar ;  2,  Mongol  or  Altaic, 
with  tbe  branches  Calmacka,  Ealkas,  Msb- 
tchoOB,  Japanese,  and  Siberians ;  S,  Negro  or 
Ethiopian.  He  adopts  tbe  ill-ohosen  term 
"  Cancamaa  "  from  Blamenbach.  It  origina- 
ted fi-om  the  prevalent  belief  at  that  time 
that  the  white  rsoes  had  their  cradle  in  the 
mountains  of  Caacasos ;  as  there  is  no  founda- 
tion for  such  a  beiief,  the  name  has  been  ^ven 
up  by  many  modem  writers.  Fischer,  in  his 
Synopn*  Mammalium,  divides  man  into  home 
Japelievi,  with  the  branches  Caiieatieui,  Ara- 
bieut,  and  Indieut ;  H.  NeptunianuM,  with 
the  branches  Oecidentalit  and  Fapttentit  (the 
Mala?  race);  ff.  Si;yMu!U4(Oalmnoks  and  Mon- 
gols), with  the  branches  Sinieu*  and  Eyper- 
iorem;  If.  AmericaiMt  (Bouth  American  in- 
digenes), with  the  branch  Patagomu  ;  H. 
Columiiev*,  the  indigenes  of  Korth  America, 
eastern  Mexico,  the  Antilles,  &c.  ;  ff.  jEtki- 
cpievi,  with  the  branches  Cuffer,  Mtlanoidt* 
{Papnans,  Feejeeans,  &c.),  and  SotUntoUtu  ; 
and  H.  Polynttiut,  the  Alfooroos,  Australians, 
&a.  Lesson,  in  his  Mammalogit,  divides  the 
races,  according  to  complexion,  into  the  white 
or  Caucasian,  the  yellow  or  Mongol,  and  the 
black  or  negro  stocks.  His  later  arrangement 
in  his  Spiciet  dti  mamm\fireM  is  the  following : 
1,  the  white  race ;  2,  the  bistre  black  or  dusky 
race,  including  Hindoos,  Caffres,  IJapnans,  and 
AuBtraliuis ;  8,  the  orange -colored  or  Malay 
race;  4,  the  yellow  race,  including  the  Mongo- 
lians and  Oceanic  and  Bonth  American  branch- 
es; S,  the  red,  the  North  American  and 
Carib  races;  6,  the  black  race,  inolnding  the 
African  and  Aaiatio  negroes,  Nigritians,  Tas- 
manians.  Hottentots,  and  Bnshnien.  The  di- 
viaiona  of  Dum£ril  are :  the  Caucasian  or  Arab- 
European,  Hyperborean,  Mongolian,  American, 
Malay,  and  Ethiopian.  Virey  makes  two  spe- 
qies  of  the  genns  homo:  the  first  with  a  fa- 

Jial  angle  of  85°  to  90°,  including  the  white 
lanCBsian  race,  the  yellow  Mongolian,  and  the 
fopper-colored  Amerioan;'the  second  with  a 
fiicial  angle  of  7G°  to  62°,  including  the  dark 
brown  Malay,  the  black  or  negro  race,  and 
the  blacki^  Hottentots  and  Papaans.  The 
sections  of  Deamoulins  are  :  Celto-Scyth- 
Arab^  Mongols,  Ethiopians,  Euro- Africans, 
AuBtro-Africans,  Malays  or  Oceanians,  Pa- 
pons, negro  Oceanians,  Anstralaaians,  Colum- 
bians, and  Americans.  Bory  de  Sdnt-Vincent 
amplifies  coneiderabiy  tlje  divisions  of  Des- 
moulins,  making  16  stocks  in  three  olaaaes,  as 
follows:'  1.  Races  with  smooth  straight  hair, 
peculiar  to  the  old  world*,  including  r  I,  the 
Japetic  stock  (named  from  Japetus,  whom  the 
ancients  regarded  as  the  progenitor  of  the  race 
inhabiting  the  West,  audax  Japati  gema,  the 
original  seat  of  which  is  the  mountain  chains 
nearly  parallel  to  lat  4G''  N.),  the  Oaucasian,  Pe- 


lasgio,  Qeltio,  Slavic,  and  Germanic  races ;  S,  tbe 
Arabian  stock,  including  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
North  Africana,  and  Adaroic  or  Syrian  races; 
8,  the  Hindoo  stock ;  4,  the  Scythic  stock,  or 
Tartars;  6,  the  Chinese  stock;  6,  the  Hyper- 
borean stook  (Laplanders,  &c.) ;  7,  the  Nep- 
tunian stock,  including  the  Malays  and  Oceanic 
and  Papuan  races;  6,  tbe  AiiBtralasian  stock. 
11.  Baces  of  the  new  world,  with  straight  hair, 
including;  6,  the  Colnmbian  stock,  tbe  Ntnth 
American  races;  10,  the  American  stock,  tbe 
Bonth  American  races;  11,  the  Patagonian 
stock.  III.  Crisp-haired  or  negiro  racea,  indu- 
ding:  12,  the  Ethiopian  stock,  or  black  races  of 
central  Africa ;  18,  theCaffrestock;  14,theUe- 
lanian  stock,  or  races  of  Madagascar,  Papua, 
Fefijee islands,  Tasmania,  &o.;  and  15,  tbeHot- 
tentot  stock.  Kant  divides  man  into  four  va- 
rieties, white,  black,  copper,  and  olive,  corre- 
sponding to  the  Caucasian,  Negro,  American, 
and  Uongohan.  Dr.  Prichard,  in  his  "  Re- 
searches into  the  Physical  History  of  Mankind  " 
(1S£!6-'4T),  refers  mankind  to  seven  stocks  or 
classes  of  nationa,  the  principal  mark  of  dis- 
tinction being  the  peculiar  form  of  the  ekuU; 
these  are :  1,  tbe  Iranian  (tbe  Caucasian  of 
previons  writers),  in  the  form  of  the  skull  and 
is  physical  traits  resembling  Earopeana,  in- 
cluding some  Asiatic  and  African  nations;  2, 
the  Turanian  or  Mongolian ;  3,  the  American, 
including  the  Esqnimanz  and  kindred  nations ; 
4,  the  Hottentot  and  Bushman ;  G,  the  Negro ; 
6,  the  Papuan  or  woolly-haired  Polynesians; 
and  T,  the  Australian  and  Alfooroo  nations. 
Taking  the  color  of  the  hair  as  a  principal 
character,  Prichard  makes  three  great  varie- 
ties: J,  the  melanic,  with  very  dark  or  black 
hair;  2,  the  xanthous,  with  yellow,  red,  or 
light  brown  hair,  blue  or  light  eyes,  and  fair 
skin ;  and  8,  thelencons,  or  albinoa,  with  white 
or  pale  yellow  hair,  very  soft,  fair,  and  delicate 
skin,  and  a  red  hue  to  the  choroid  of  the  eye. 
According  to  this  anthor,  examples  of  these 
varieties  are  found  in  all  the  races.  Martin, 
in  his  "  Natural  History  of  Man  and  Monkeys  " 
(1841),  divides  the  human  race  into  the  follow- 
ing five  stocks  r  1,  the  Japetic,  including  the 
European  branch,  or  the  Celtic,  Pelasgic,  Ten- 
tonic,  and  Blavic  nations ;  the  Asiatic  branch, 
or  the  Tartaric,  Cauoasic,  Bemitic,  and  Sad- 
skritic  nations ;  and  the  African  branch,  or  the 
Mizraimio  nations  (ancient  Egyptians,  Ethi- 
opians, Abyssinians,  Berbers,  and  Guanches); 
3,  the  Neptunian,  including  the  Malays  and 
Polynesians ;  3,  the  Mongol,  including  also  the 
Hyperborean;  4,  the  prognathous  (a  term 
adopted  from  Prichard),  inclnding  the  Negro, 
Hottentot,  Papuan,  and  Alfooroo  branches; 
B,  the  occidental,  including  tbe  indigenes  of 
North  and  South  America.  Dr.  Latham,  in 
his  "  Natural  History  of  the  Varieties  of  Man  " 
(1860),  separates  the  human  family  into  three 
primary  divisiouB.  the  Mongolida,  Atlantida, 
and  Japetida.  The  Mongolidce  inhabit  Asia, 
Polynesia,  and  America,  and  are  subdivided 
into:  a,  Altaic  Mongolidte,  including  the  Seri- 
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form  (Ohineee,  &o.)  and  Tnranian  (Uongol) 
stocks;  &,  DiosaariBnMongoIidffl(tbeC^no&8iBD 
races  of  earlier  writers) ;  «,  oceanic  Hongolids, 
JncludiDg  MalajB,  Poljnesians,  Papuans,  and 
Aastraliona ;  d,  hTperboreao  MoDgotidai,  8a- 
iQOjeds  and  simitar  nBtions ;  «,  peninenlar 
MungolidtB,  OoreaDS,  Japanese,  and  the  na- 
tions of  the  islands  and  ueniDsuIaE  of  N.  E. 
Asia;  /,  American  Mongolidee,  the  Esqaimaux 
and  American  Indian^ ;  g,  Indian  Hongo)ldm, 
in  Hindostan,  Cashmere,  Oe;ion,  &o.  Tlie 
Atlantids  inhabit  Africa  and  B.  W.  Asia,  and 
are  subdivided  into  :  a,  negro  Atlantidce,  occu- 
pfing  tlie  central  negro  area  of  the  continent ; 
h,  the  CaS^  Atlantidn;  e,  the  Hottentot  At- 
lantidre;  cf,  the  Nilotic  Atlantidn;  «,  theAma- 
zirgh  Atlantid«e,  or  Berbers;  /,  the  EgjpHan 
AtlantidEe;  g,tho  Semitio  Adantidie,  or  Copts, 
Abjssinians,  Arabians,  Sjrians,  Hebrews,  &c. 
The  Japetidee  inhabit  Enrope,  and  embrace: 
a,  the  occidental  Japetida,  the  Celts  and  their 
branches;  b,  the  Indo-Germanio  Japetjds,  the 
European  and  Iranian  Indo-Qermans.  Dr. 
Pickering,  in  the  "Races  of  Han,  and  their 
Qeographical  Distribution  "  (1S4S),  enomerates 
eleven  races,  divided  into  fonr  groups,  accord- 
ing  to  oompleiion,  as  follows:  a.  White,  in- 
clnding :  1,  Arabian,  with  nose  prominent, 
lips  thin,  beard  abundant,  and  hair  straight 
and  flowing;  2,  Abjssinian,  with  complexion 
hardly  becoming  florid,  nose  prominent,  and 
hair  crisped,  b.  Brown,  inolu£ng:  8,  Mongo- 
lian, beardless,  with  perfectly  straight  and  very 
long  hair;  4,  Hottentot,  with  negro  features, 
close  woolly  hair,  and  diminutive  stature ;  C, 
Malay,  with  features  not  prominent  in  profile, 
darker  compleiion,  and  straight  and  flowing 
hair.  e.  Blackish  brown,  including;  6,  Papu- 
an, with  features  as  in  5,  abundant  beard,  harsh 
sUn,  and  crisped  or  frizKled  hair ;  7,  Negrillo, 
apparently  beardless,  with  diminutive  statnre, 
negro  features,  and  woolly  hair;  S,  Indian  or 
Telingan,  with  Arabian  features,  and  straight 
and  flowing  hair;  9,  Ethiopian,  with  featares 
intermediate  between  the  last  and  the  negro, 
and  crisped  hair.  d.  Black,  inclnding:  ID, 
Australian,  with  negro  featnrea,  bnt  straight 
or  flowing  hair;  and  11,  Negro,  with  close 
woolly  hair,  flattened  nose,  and  very  thick  lips. 
Prof.  Agassii,  in  the  "Types  of  Mankind,"  by 
Messrs.  Nott  and  Gliddon  (1864),  aaserts  "  that 
what  are  called  human  races,  down  to  their 
spedalisation  as  nations,  are  distinct  primordial 
forms  of  the  types  of  man."  He  makes  the 
following  realms:  I.  Arctic,  inhabited  by 
Hyperboreans;  11,  Asiatic,  by  Mongols;  III. 
European,  by  white  men;  IV.  American,  by 
American  Indians;  V.  African,  by  Nubians, 
Abyssinians,  Foolshs,  Negroes,  Hottentots,  snd 
Bushmen ;  VI.  East  Indian  or  Malayan,  by 
Telingans,  Malays,  and  Negrillos;  VJI.  Ans- 
tralian,  by  Papuans  and  Australians ;  and  VIII. 
Polynesian,  by  South  sea  islanders.  In  a  sub- 
sequent work  ("  Indigenous  Races  of  the 
Earth,"  186T)  Nott  and  Gliddon  give  an  ethno- 
graphic tableau  in  whioh  the  races  are  divided 


zoSli^oally  according  to  the  eight  realms  of 
Frof.  Agassiz;  they  are  also  grouped  physio- 
logioalty  (after  Desmonlins,  Achille  Comte, 
and  O.  d'Halloy)  into  66  familiea.  The  same 
realms  have  also  their  corresponding  classes 
arranged  linguistically,  after  Manry,  Crawfard, 
Logan,  &o.,  as  follows;  realm  1,  with  the 
Finno-Ugrian,  containing  6  groups;  realm  3, 
with  the  Tartarian,  Sioio,  North  and  South 
Dravidian,  containii^  6,  6,  4,  and  6  groups  re- 
spectively ;  realm  8,  with  the  Ugrian,  Iberian, 
Indo-Germanic  or  Japetic,  Semitic,  and  Hami- 
tic,  containing  respectively  S,  1,  6,  9,  and  4 
groups;  realm  4,  with  the  northern,  central, 
and  Bonthem,  cont^nlng  6,  4,  and  4  groups; 
realm  6,  with  the  Atlantic,  Maadingo,  npper 
Guinean,  umwr  Soodanisn,  delta  of  the  Niger, 
basin  of  the  Tchad,  central  Africa,  Senegambian, 
Guinead,  Congo,  Madagascar,  and  Hottentot, 
containing  4,  9,  8,  4,  8,  1,  3,  4,  8,  8,  1,  and  8 
groups;  realm  6,  witii  the  polyglot  class,  con- 
taining 18  groups;  realm  7,  with  the  polyglot 
class,  containing  S  groups ;  and  realm  6,  with 
the  moDOglot  and  polyglot  classes,  contMuing 
4  and  a  single  group. — Among  the  ditBonlties 
encountered  in  ethnology,  the  first  is  the  im- 

fiortant  question  of  the  descent  of  man.  Hnz- 
sy,  Wallace,  Darwin,  Hoeckel,  and  many  others 
have  advooated  the  hypothesis  that  man  is  a 
descendant  of  an  ape-like  animal.  It  is,  how- 
ever, acknowledged  that  no  one  of  the  now 
living  genera  of  apes  was  the  immediate  ances- 
tor of  man.  The  orang  has  the  closest  reaem- 
blanoe  to  man  in  the  convolutions  of  the  brain; 
the  chimpanzee,  in  the  form  of  the  skull;  the 
gorilla,  in  the  development  of  the  bands  and  , 
feet ;  and  the  gibbon,  in  the  construction  of  the 
cheat.  On  a  voyage  around  the  world  with 
the  recent  Austrian  scientific  expedition  (1868) 
Scherzer  and  Schwarz  took  nnmerons  careful 
measurements  of  the  bodies  of  individnols  be- 
longing to  different  races,  and  the  conclusion 
arrived  at,  as  given  by  Weiesbach,  was  that 
the  resemblance  between  man  and  apes  is  not 
restricted  to  any  particular  people,  but  is  trace- 
able in  some  portion  of  the  tjody  in  all  nations ; 
that  an  heirloom  of  the  relationship  is  owned 
by  every  one,  and  that  even  Europeans  cannot 
claim  eiemption  from  it.  (See  Evolctiok.) 
The  question  of  the  unity  or  diversity  of  ori- 
gin of  the  different  races  can  also  be  answered 
only  hypothetioally.  Many  believe  still  in  the 
blood  relatjonship  of  all  hnman  beings,  while 
others  are  of  opinion  that  each  race  origi- 
nated independently.  Not  all  who  accept 
the  doctrine  of  evolution  are  monogenists ; 
'and  the  polygenists,  or  those  who  believe  in 
the  plurality  of  origin  of  the  honuukrace,  base 
their  belief  on  the  fact  that  the  languages 
do  not  seem  to  have  come  from  one  and  the 
same  source.  In  Order  to  overcome  this  evi- 
dence, it  is  necessary  to  accept  the  doctrine 
that  primitive  man  was  speechless.  (See  Lan- 
onAos.)  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  clasfi- 
tjiag  the  nnmerons  races  or  types  of  man  are 
as  great  as  in  the  case  of  animals  and  plants. 
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AH  TarielieB  aro  conneoted  hj  nninberleH 
forma  of  tranBition,  and  it  U  irapoeuble  to  set- 
tle beyond  all  dispate  what  ia  geniiB,  and  what 
species;  what  race,  and  what  variety.  Blu- 
menbach'a  □lassiflcation,  ^ven  above,  dividing 
mankind  into  five  races,  baa  been  abandoned, 
becaose  the  difference  between  them  is  too 
sreat  Qaeinstedt  remarka:  "If  ne^^oea  and 
Oaacasiona  were  snails  instead  of  human  beings, 
all  zofllogiatB  wonld  agree  in  claMifying  them 
aa  two  different  species."  The  raoea  are  gen- 
eruily  diBtint;nished  either  according  to  the 
character  of  the  bur,  the  color  of  the  skin,  the 
form  of  the  skull,  or  the  convolntions  of  the 
brain.  The  lateat  reanlta  arrived  at  throngh 
i  measuremeaCs  and  weighings  of  the  brain 


ilitEir, 


opment  of  the  brain,  especially  of  the  frontal 
lobe,  may  be  retraced  the  history  of  man,  and 
that  slcnlls  of  primitive  man  Aimish  n  cine  to 
the  iotellectQal  spirit  of  primitive  ages.  This 
sobject  is  Ailly  treated  in  Bchaafhansen'a  Ud)^ 
die  Ur/orm  de*  m«n»eklUhe»  Seh&delt  (Bonn, 


18BB).  The  form  of  tiie  sknlla  c^  the  first  in- 
habitants of  Europe  is  ably  discnssed  by  Vir- 
ohow,  in  hia  work  IHa  altnorditehen  Schddtl  rw 
Eopenhagen  (1871).  Mankind  is  divided  after 
the  ahape  of  the  skull  into  long-headed  (dolieo- 
etphali)  and  short-haaded  (braehyeephali) ;  the 
negroes  and  Anstralians  are  the  strongest  typea 
of  the  former,  and  the  Mongoliaua  of  uie  latter. 
Between  these  two  extremes  are  placed  theme- 
diom-headed  (maoeephali),  aa  the  Americana. 
In  each  of  these  three  divisions  are  farther 
diatingnished  the  profnathi,  or  those  having 
obliqne  teeth  on  account  of  the  projection  of 
the  jaws;  andtliei>rfA0^natAt,or  those  having 
straight  teeth  becanse  their  jaws  project  but 
tittle.  It  seems,  however,  that  the  labora  of 
the  last  ten  yeara  in  measnring  and  investiga- 
ting the  forma  of  skoUs  have  not  been  auS- 
ciently  rewarded.  A  more  satisfactory  dasai- 
fioation  ia  obtuned  from  the  character  of  the 
hair  of  the  head,  which  seems  to  be  atriotly 
preserved  in  each  race.  The  classification  made 
on  thia  buia,  combined  with  the  latest  reanlta 
of  lingnistio  research,  ia  ^ven  aa  foUowa : 


Xn.HnarmAiiuKa.!  S.i.  Bauu 
ffomo  Ktdittrrantia.  1  Sfl.  Scmli 


I  ndo-Eun^KUU. . 


— In  order  to  gain  a  clear  view  of  the  geo- 
graphical distrlbntjon  of  mankind,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  go  back  three  or  four  centaries  to  the 
Ume  of  the  discovery  of  America  and  of  the 
Indian  archipelago,  when  the  present  exten- 
sive mingling  of  speoiea,  and  especially  the 


general  invasion  of  the  Indo-European  raeea, 
were  not  bo  far  advanced.  In  the  following 
rapid  anrvey  of  the  hnman  races  copious  refer- 
ences have  been  made  to  the  latest  works 
of  travel.  Oar  space  does  not  permit  us  to 
give  in  det^l  the  customs  and  ntorals  of  each ; 
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we  oonfine  onrselrea  instead  to  »  Baooinot  enu- 
meration of  the  physical  characteristicH,  the 
languages,  and  the  hsbitaU.  Beginning  with 
tiie  lowest  t^es  of  man,  we  must  consider 
first  the  niotrichea  or  woolly-haired  men,  among 
whom  the  Papuans  probably  resemhle  very 
closely  the  primitive  species.  They  inhabit  at 
present  the  island  of  Papoa  and  the  Melaneslsn 
archipelago.  A  few  are  found  in  Malacca  and 
on  the  Philippines.  The  recently  extiuot  raoe 
of  Tasmanians  belonged  also  to  this  species. 
The  Malays  supplanted  the  Papuans  in  the 
B.  E.  portion  of  Asia,  and  drove  them  fiirClier 
east  The  skin  of  the  Papnana  is  blaok,  with 
a  slightly  brown  and  occasionally  bine  tinge. 
The  crisp  hair  grows  in  tufts,  is  wound  spiral- 
ly, and  oiten  more  than  a  foot  long,  forming  a 
tall  woolly  peruke.  The  forehead  is  narrow 
and  flattened,  the  nose  turned  np  and  la^e, 
and  the  lips  thick  and  broad.  The  Papuans 
differ  greatly  from  their  neighbors  the  Malays 
and  Australians,  for  which  reason  they  are 
generally  clasdfied  now  as  a  distinct  species. 
Their  dwellings  resemble  the  lake  dwellings 
recently  discovered  in  central  Europe.  (See 
Semper,  IfU  Philippinfn  uitd  ihre  BeteohTier, 
Warzbarg,  1808).  The  Hottentots  are  closely 
related  to  the  Papuans,  having  like  them  hair 
in  tnfta.  The  females  of  both  species  are  very 
fat  around  the  loins.  The  skin  of  the  Hotten- 
tots is  yellowish  brown;  the  face  is  exceeding- 
ly flat;  the  forehead  and  the  nose  are  very 
small;  the  nostrils  large;  the  month  very 
broad,  with  thick  lips ;  chin  small  and  pointed. 
It  is  believed  that  the  Hottentots  ononpied  for 
some  time  the  whole  of  S.  E.  Africa;  they  in- 
habit now  only  the  most  southern  portion. 
The  species  is  rapidly  (leoreasing,  and  of  the 
Hottentots  proper  only  two  tribes  still  exist, 
the  Korana  and  the  Namaqua.  The  Bushmen, 
who  belong  to  the  same  species,  live  in  fJie 
mountain  regions  of  the  interior  of  Oapeland. 
The  langna^  is  very  peculiar,  especially  on 
account  of  the  clicking.  (See  Schmarda,  Jieitg 
,«m  die  Erde,  S  vols.,  Brunswick,  1861.)  The 
Ca^es  have  also  crisp  hmr,  not  in  tuftg,  but 
fleecy,  aud  the  skin  runs  through  all  tinges 
A-om  yellow-brown  to  hrown-blaok.  Tliey 
differ  ftom  the  negroes  in  lanpiage  and  in  the 
form  of  the  skull.  The  face  is  thin  and  long, 
the  forehead  high  and  vaulted,  the  nose  often 
aquiline,  the  chia  pointed,  and  the  lips  ore  not 
very  thick.  The  various  languages  of  the 
Oaffre  races  are  retraced  to  the  Bantu  language, 
now  dead,  of  the  Uamitio  group.  This  species 
inhabits  equatorial  Africa  from  lat.  20°  S.  to 
4°  N.  The  principal  tribes  are  the  Zooloo, 
Zambesi,  ^echuaiias  or  Bechuanas,  Uerreros, 
and  Congoa.  They  are  said  to  have  come  from 
the  northeast. — llie  genuine  negro  is  now 
carefully  dlstingnished  from  the  Caflres,  Hot- 
tentots, and  Nubians.  Only  the  tribes  in  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  Sahara,  the  Soodanese 
in  the  south  of  the  great  desert,  and  the  popu- 
lation of  the  west  African  coast  lands,  from  the 
Senegal  in  the  north  to  below  the  month  of 


the  Niger  in  the  sonth,  belong  to  this  q>e4neB. 
All  the  negro  races  seem  to  have  come  &om 
the  east.  The  color  of  the  akin  is  more  or  leaa 
deep  black ;  the  skin  itself  is  velvety,  and  gen- 
erally emits  a  bad  odor.  The  hiur  resembles 
that  of  the  Oaffrea,  but  the  face  has  a  different 
shape.  The  foreliead  is  exceedingly  flat  and 
low  ;  the  nose  broad,  thick,  and  little  protru- 
ding; the  lips  are  yaSij  and  turned  up  very 
high ;  and  the  chin  is  very  short.  The  genuine 
negro  has  always  very  thin  oalvea  and  very 
long  arms.  This  species  separated  probably 
very  early  into  numerous  Mbes,  inasmuch  as 
the  many  totally  different  languages  spoken  by 
them  cannot  be  retraced  to  the  ori^ol  tongue. 
The  migrations  of  the  African  races  so  far 
noticed  are  due  in  part  to  the  slavery  practised 
among  them,  compelling  the  weaker  tribes  to 
move  if  possible  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
stronger.  They  lived  undoubtedly  much  fur- 
ther north  at  a  very  remote  time;  but  the  immi- 
gration of  the  Mediterraneans  (Cauoauans),  and 
especially  of  the  Hamites,  across  the  isthmns 
of  Suez,  compelled  them  to  cede  their  original 
habitation  to  the  superior  foreigners.  Bearing 
inroind  the  age  of  theEgyptian  empire,  and  the 
tjme  previously  needed  for  its  establiEdiment, 
it  is  conudered  probable  that  the  Hamitio  in- 
vasion took  place  about  6000  B.  0.  (See  Ar- 
BiOA,  Lanouaobs  op;  Barth'e  "Travels  and 
Discoveries  in  N»rth  and  Central  Africa," 
lB65-'8;  Bleek'a  "Grammar  of  South  Afri- 
can Languages,"  London,  1869;  Dnveyriar, 
Stfloration  dv  Sahara,  Paris,  1864  et  s«q.). — 
Among  the  eight  species  of  the  branch  of 
smooth-haired  men,  the  Anstralians  or  Aus- 
tralian negroes  occupy  the  lowest  rank,  and 
seem  to  inhabit  only  the  large  island  of  An«- 
tralia.  They  resemble  the  negroes  in  having 
a  blaok  or  brown-black  akin,  a  flat  and  retreat- 
ing forehead,  a  thick  nose,  and  pnffy  lipa,  and 
in  the  almost  total  want  of  calves.  Their  hair 
is  either  quite  straight  or  somewhat  curly.  It 
is  possible  that  they  are  related  to  the  Dravidas. 
They  are  grouped  into  North  and  South  Aus- 
tralians in  accordance  with  the  latest  linguistic 
researches.  (See  Avstbaua.;  Ohristmann's 
Aiutrali^n,  Oetehichts  der  Entdeeknngtreiten 
vnd  der  Kalonitati&ti,  Leipsic,  1870.)  The 
Malays  are  ethnologiotUly  of  great  importanoe, 
though  not  very  numei'ous.  High  authorities 
consider  it  certain  that  the  for«&ther9  of  the 
Malays,  called  Pro-Malays,  were  the  ances- 
tors of  most  of  the  nations  of  Aua,  Europe, 
and  America.  The  modem  Malays  comprise 
three  races  far  distant  from  each  other.  The 
Sundanese  inhabit  Malacca,  the  Sunda  archi- 
pelago, and  the  Philippines;  a  branch  of  them 
IS  fouud  on  the  island  of  Madagescar,  and  an- 
otlier  is  scattered  over  the  Polynesian  archi- 
pelago. The  Malays  are  very  fond  of  naviga- 
tion, which  explains  the  great  territorial  extent 
of  the  species.  Their  early  habitat  was  prob- 
ably the  S.  E.  portion  of  the  Asiatio  continent, 
whence  they  advanoed  toward  the  east  and 
Bontb,  poshing  the  Papnana  before  them.   They 
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era  phyricsllj  ver?'  nmilor  to  the  Mongolians 
&nd  HediterrBDetms.  The  head  is  generally 
short,  thoagh  sometimes  of  considerable  length. 
The  heir  is  amootb  and  straight,  but  occaeion- 
slly  curly.  The  akin  is  brown,  but  frequently 
nith  a  yellow,  and  also  with  a  ruddy  tinge. 
The  face  is  broad,  the  nose  well  developed,  and 
the  lips  are  thick;  but  the  eyes  are  not  quite 
as  small  and  oblique  as  tboaeot' the  MoDgolians. 
Wallace  measured  seTeral  crania  of  the  species 
so  far  noticed,  and,  as  the  following  table 
ahowB,  the  difierence  between  the  Malays  and 
Folyne^ans  is  not  very  great,  while  it  is  quite 
large  among  the  others: 


18  Pipoui  (KnuUe) 

lOA  PolynaalkiiB (DO  utile)., 
nAugtmlliiDSllflinile).... 
TS  Ntgrau  (3lj  male) 


SSee  Wallace,  "  The  Malay  Archipelago,"  Lon- 
on,  1869;  Bleek,  "Handbook  of  African, 
Aoatralian,  and  Polynesian  Philology,"  8  vols., 
London  and  Cape  Town,  1858-'68  ;  Fried- 
mann,  IH«  Ott-AiiatiielU  Intelaelt,  Leipsio, 
1888.)^MoDgoliaiis  are  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Asiatic  continent,  with  the  exception  of 
the  nyperboreans  in  the  north,  a  few  Malays 
in  the  southeast,  the  Dravidns  in  Further  In- 
dia, and  the  Mediterraneans  la  the  sonthw^st 
The  species  is  represented  in  Europe  by  the 
Finns  and  Lapps  in  the  north,  the  Osmanlia  in 
Turkey,  and  the  Magyars  in  Hungary.  The 
color  of  the  skin  is  yellow,  with  either  a 
white  or  a  brown  tinge ;  the  hair  is  straight 
and  black ;  the  head  is  either  abort  or  me- 
dinm  in  size,  long  heads  beinit  rare  ;  the 
face  is  round;  the  eyes  are  small,  and  often 
obliqne ;  the  cheek  boues  protrude ;  the  nose 
is  broad,  and  the  lips  are  thick.  The  languages 
of  the  Mongolians  can  be  retraoed  to  one 
primitive  tongue,  which  separated  at  a  very 
remote  time  into  two  main  braDchea  ;  the 
monosyllabic  languages  of  the  Indo-Chinese, 
and  ^e  polyHyllabio  languages  of  the  other 
Mongolian  races.  The  Thibetan,  Burmese,  Sia^ 
mese,  and  Chinese  belong  to  the  former.  The 
polysyllabic  Mongolian's  are  divided  into  three 
races:  the  Coreo-Japanese,  comprising  the  Co- 
reans  and  the  Japanese;  the' Altaians,  inclu- 
ding Tartara,  Kirghiz,  Calmuck^  and  Tunga- 
aians ;  and  the  Uraliana,  with  the  Samoyeds 
and  Finns.  Kindred  to  the  last  named  are  the 
Magyars  of  Hongary.  The  Arotios  or  polar 
races  also  seem  to  descend  from  the  Mon- 
golians. They  include  the  inhabitants  of  the 
arctic  regions  of  both  hemispheres :  the  Esqui- 
maux proper  and  Greenlanders  in  North  Ame- 
rica, and  the  Hyperboreana  In  N.  K  Asia. 
Acclimation  transformed  these  races  so  pecn- 
liarly  as  to  render  it  natoral  to  cloaaify  them  as 
a  separate  species.  They  are  low  in  atature; 
tbeir  heads  are  medium-sized,  and  occaaonally 


long;  their  eyes  ar«  email  and  somewbst 
oblique ;  their  cheek  honea  protrude ;  their 
mouths  are  large;  their  hair  is  atraif^t  and 
blaclc  The  color  of  the  skin  is  more  or  leas 
brown,  sometimes  with  a  white  or  a  yellow 
tinge,  like  the  Mongolians,  and  sometimes 
with  a  ruddy  tinge,  like  the  Americans,  Their 
langnages  differ  from  the  American  and  Mon- 
golian. The  Americans  or  redskins  were  the 
only  inhabitants  of  America  at  the  time  of  its 
discovery.  The  two  preceding  species  are  the 
nearest  related  to  them.  The  head  is  gene- 
rally medium-siied,  rarely  short  or  long;  the 
forehead  is  broad  and  low ;   the  nose  large, 

KDtruding,  and  often  aqniline ;  the  cheek 
nes  are  prominent,  and  the  lips  rather  Uiio ; 
the  hair  is  straight  and  black ;  the  color  oi 
the  skin  is  ruddy,  becoming  sometimes  cop- 
per-colored, Boiuetimes  whitish,  sometimes  yel- 
low-brown, and  sometjmes  olive-brown.  The 
numerous  languages  differ  from  each  other 
considerably,  but  are  essentially  uniform  in 
structure.  {See  Ahebiout  Ikduks,  and  Amb- 
mcAN  Indunb,  LAKorAoce  of.)  It  is  probable 
that  America  was  first  peopled  by  Mongolians, 
who  entered  over  the  N.  N.  £.  point  of  Asia, 
and  from  whom  also  the  Arctics  probably 
descend.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  Polynesians 
also  entered  America  frwu  the  west. — The 
three  species  still  to  he  noticed,  Dravidaa,  Nu- 
bians, and  Mediterraneans,  have  many  charac- 
teriatics  in  common,  which  separate  them  en- 
tirely from  the  others.  The  most  noticeable 
feature  ia  the  development  of  a  strong  beard, 
which  is  either  entirely  wanting  or  bnt  litlle 
developed  in  the  other  species.  The  hair  ia 
not  quite  as  straight  and  nnooth,  but  always 
more  or  less  curly.  The  oldest  of  the  three 
species  are  undoubtedly  the  Bravidas,  who 
seem  to  have  occupied  the  whole  of  India 
iTom  Cape  Comorin  to  the  source  of  the 
Gangea,  and  to  have  spread  as  far  as  Beloo- 
chistan.  Poshed  by  the  Aryans  or  Indo-Enro- 
poans,  they  retired  further  south ;  they  inhabit 
at  present  only  the  southern  portion  of  the  In- 
dian peninsula  and  the  island  of  Ceylon.  The 
Dravidas  resemble  in  some  points  die  Austra- 
lians, Malays,  and  Mongolians,  as  well  as  the 
Mediterraneana.  The  color  of  the  skin  ia 
shaded  from  light  brown  to  dark  brown;  the 
hair  is  neither  straight  nor  woolly,  bnt  more 
or  less  curly,  and  the  beard  is  well  developed ; 
the  face  is  oval,  the  forehead  high,  the  nose 
prominent  and  thin,  and  the  lips  are  not  thick. 
Their  language  is  now  strongly  intermixed 
with  Indo-European  elements,  but  seems  to 
descend  from  a  peculiar  primitive  tongue. 
(See  Caldwell,  "Comparative  Grammar  of  the 
Dravidian  Family  of  Languages,"  London, 
1866  ;  Schlagintweit-SakttnlQnski,  Bmtm  in 
Indiai  iind  Hoeh-Atien,  8  vols.,  Jena,  ISflB- 
'?8  et  ««o.).— The  Nubians  include  not  only  the 
Shangama  and  Dongolese,  hut  also  the  Fooiaha 
mnst  be  counted  aa  such.  The  Nubians  pro- 
per inhabit  the  regions  of  the  upper  Nile: 
biongola,  Shangalla,  Barabra,  and  EordoEu; 
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tbe  FootaliB  moved  fiirther  west,  and  inhabit 
now  a  broad  district  sontb  of  the  western  Sa- 
iiara,  between  the  Soodanese  in  the  north  and 
the  Nigritiana  in  the  eouth.  The  Nubians  and 
Foolahs  are  generallf  .c'aasified  either  with  the 
negroes  or  with  tbe  Eamitio  races,  and  ac- 
cordingly as  Mediten-aneans ;  bnt  their  pecu- 
liarities are  great  enough  to  constitate  them 
a  distinct  species.  Tbe  color  of  tbe  sicin  ia  a 
7ellow-brown  or  red-brown,  and  bnt  seldorn 
dark  brown  or  black.  Tbe  hair  is  not  woollj, 
bnt  geoerallj  onriy,  thongh  frequently  qnite 
smooth  ;  it  is  either  dark  brown  or  black. 
The  growth  of  tbe  beard  is  mnch  fnller  than 
with  the  negroes.  The  oval  face  ^ves  them  a 
Uediterranean  type.  The  forehead  is  bigh  and 
broad;  the  nose  prominent  and  not  flat;  the 
lips  are  not  pnfiy ;  and  the  languages  spoken  by 
the  Nubian  races  have  no  connection  with  the 
tongues  of  the  negroes  proper.  (See  Amand 
d'Abbadie,  De  VAfrique  centraU,  on  voyage 
de  S.  A.  Mohammed  Said  Paeha  dan»  letpro- 
Ttneet  da  Soiidan,  Paris,  1907 ;  and  Antolne 
d'Abbadie,  Giodint  d'Etkiopit,  Paris,  I860- 
'08,  which  contains  a  number  of  Nubian  vo- 
cabularies.)— The  Uediterranaans  have  always 
been  considered  the  best  developed  and  most 
onltivated  spedea.  They  were  formerly  olaasi- 
fied  as  Caucasians,  bnt  the  term  was  aban- 
doned on  account  of  the  insignificance  of  the 
proper  Caucasian  branch,  and  Mediterranean 
was  snbstitnted  because  the  most  important 
races  of  this  species  flourished  flrat  on  the 
shores  of  that  sea.  The  Mediterraneans  are 
now  scattered  over  the  whole  world,  and  aa  a 
species  they  have  no  equal  physically  and  men- 
tally. The  akin  is  as  a  rule  of  a  light  color, 
bnt  appears  in  all  tinges  from  a  pure  white  or 
a  ruddy  white,  through  yellow  and  yellow 
brown,  to  dark  and  even  black  brown.  Tba 
hair  is  generally  rich  in  growth,  and  more  or 
less  curly,  and  the  beard  ia  fiiUer  than  with 
any  other  species.  The  skull  is  rather  broad, 
and  medium-sized  heads  are  more  common 
than  others.  No  other  species  has  an  equally 
symmetrical  development  of  the  body.'  The 
languages  of  tbe  Mediterranean  races  have 
not  yet  been  retraced  to  a  ungle  primitive 
tongue ;  and  at  the  present  stage  of  philology 
four  i^tinct  lai^uages  are  accepted  as  the 
earliest  known  antecedents  of  the  langnages 
now  spoken.  In  harmony  with  this  result,  it 
is  stjll  necessary  to  divide  the  Mediterranean 
species  into  fonr  races,  which  are  only  con- 
nected by  the  roots.  Two  of  these  races,  the 
Basques  and  the  Caucasians,  are  represented 
by  only  very  small  renmonte.  The  Basques 
fwmeriy  inhabited  the  whole  of  Spain  and  the 
south  of  France,  but  are  now  reduced  to  about 
800,000,  dwelling  near  the  northern  coast  of 
Spain,  at  the  foot  of  the  bay  of  Biscay,  and  a 
few  on  tbe  French  frontier.  (See  Basques.) 
Tbe  remnants  of  the  Caucasian  race  are  now 
confined  to  the  Caucanan  highlands.  Their 
language,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Basques,  has 
no  Hmilarity  with  either  the  Aryan  or  the 


Semitic  tongnes,  (Consult  Cuno,  Fonehut^ 
gen  im  OebUte  der  alUn  VSlterhmde,  Berlin, 
1871  et  MO.),  It  has  been  attempted  to  prove 
that  the  Semitic  and  Aryan  langnages  come 
from  one  common  stock,  as  by  Delitzsch  in 
-his  Studiva  uber  indo-germanUeh-iemitiKhe 
Wvrulverwandichtfft  (Leipaic,  1873);  but  the 
evidence  is  not  quite  snfBdent.  The  tn'o 
races  most  have  separated  at  a  very  remote 
period.  The  Semitic  race  divided  very  early 
mto  the  Egyptian  and  the  Arabian  branch. 
The  E^ptians  or  Africans,  also  called  Dys- 
semites,  are  by  some  entirely  separated  from 
tbe  Semitea,  with  tbe  designation  of  Hamites. 
They  embrace  the  ancient  population  of  Egypt ; 
the  large  group  of  Berbers  who  now  inhabit 
the  whole  of  North  Africa,  and  formerly  in- 
habited also  the  Canary  islands ;  and  finally 
tbe  group  of  Ethiopians,  Bedshas,  Gallas,  Da- 
nakils,  Somanli,  and  other  tribes,  who  people 
the  coastlaod  of  N.  K.  Africa  as  far  as  the 
eqiiator.  The  Arabian  or  Asiatic  branch,  also 
c(uled  Ensemites,  and  sometimes  designated 
as  Semites  proper,  embraces  the  inhabitants 


Syrians  and  Chatdeana.  The  Him- 
yarites,  an  ofisbotof  the  South  Arabians,  have 
peopled  Abyssinia  and'pusbed  into  tbe  adja- 
cent conntries.  (See  Renan,  ffUtoire  eomparU 
dea  langitet  timttiqua,  2d  ed.,  Paris,  1858). — 
Tbe  Indo-European  race  has  surpassed  all 
other  races  in  intellectual  development,  and 
separated  like  the  Semites  at  a  very  early 
period  into  two  branches :  the  Aryo-Eomanio 
and  the  Slavo- Germanic.  The  fanner  pro- 
duced the  Aryans  in  tbe  narrower  sense,  or 
Hindoos  and  Iranlaus,  and  the  Gneco-Komans, 
comprising  tbe  Greeks  and  Itali,  and  according 
to  many  authorities  the  Albanese  snd  Celts; 
the  latter  the  Slavs  and  Letts,  with  the  Bus- 
sian,  Bulgarian,  Czech,  Polish,  Serb,  and  Bal- 
tic stems,  and  the  Germanic  nations,  comprising 
Scandinavians,  Germans,  Ketherlanders,  and 
Anglo-Saxons.  (See  Fr.  Spiege^  Da»  fTrland 
der  Indogermanen,  Leipaic,  1871,  and  Eranitche 
Alterthumtkunde :  Oiographit,  Ethnograp\ie 
wad  iltetta  Oetehiehte,  Leipsic,  1871  et  teg.). — 
On  tbe  accompanying  ethnological  chart  are 
shown  the  supposititious  migrations  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  human  race  from  a  continent 
now  snnk  under  the  level  of  the  Indian  ocean, 
to  which  Solater  has  given  the  name  of  Lemu- 
ria.  The  cradle  of  the  race  is  not  known,  and 
al!  the  locations  assigned  to  it  are  oniy  hypo- 
thetical. Those  ethnologists  who  give  a  plnral 
origin  to  mankind  account  for  the  present  dis- 
tribution of  the  races  by  tracing  their  migra- 
tions to  several  starting  points  or  primitive 
homes.  The  majority  of  ethnologists  adopt, 
however,  the  monophyletic  hypothesis,  and  re- 
gard the  Bonthem  part  of  Asia  as  the  birth- 
place of  man,  pladng  it  either  in  the  bif^lands 
of  the  Himalayas,  or  near  the  sources  of  the 
,Oins  and  Jsxartes,  or  between  tbe  Euphrates 
and  Tigris,  or  in  the  soathem  part  of  Arabia, 
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or  on  the  ancient  continent  of  Lemnria.  The 
chart  traces  the  migrationi  of  races  from  the 
leat  Darned  re^on,  as  with  a  fen  einitll  changes 
it  can  be  made  to  answer  all  other  hjpotheaea. 
Benfay,  L.  Geiger,  and  other  students  of  tlie  an- 
cient Indo-Gnropean  langnagas,  have  recent!;, 
advanced  the  opinion  that  the  original  home 
of  the  lndo-£iirop«an  races  mnst  be  sought  in 
Europe,  becanse  their  stock  of  words  is  rich 
in  names  of  plants  and  animals,  and  contains 
names  of  seasons,  that  axe  not  fomid  in  tropi- 
cal conntries  or  anywhere  in  Asia.  Bat  to  es- 
tablish where  the  Indo-Kuropean  races  were 
seated  at  any  time,  however  remote,  is  not,  as 
many  believe,  establishing  the  first  home  of  the 
Semites,  and  much  less  of  all  mankind.  The 
following  table  will  shovr  the  relation  which  the 
most  important  living  or  historical  races  hold 
to  each  other,  according  to  the  more  prevalent 
ethnolopcal  views : 

ABYANS  OR  INDO-SDSO- 


B.  Ormta-Somm. 


>.  Gnk. 

B.  OUBrltOH. 


2.  PolM. 
8.  Bnbi. 
LBalltn. 


II.  ItouidlnsTluia. 

a.  Low  Omnaiu. 

1.  Frliluu. 


1.  Aaarrluii 
II.  BsbvloDl- 

III.  ADcJant 

Andmt  EgrnllMii*. 

1.  Copu  or  Hoden  Egrp- 


Ethlopluu. 
a.  Bedihu. 


a.  fiflrfofln  (Anu- 

1  tSX 

l!  KsbrleB. 

«.  A^vrtuu. 
bilknlu. 
4.  GouclwB. 
II,  EuwHtm.  m  Smrrn 


ft.  (%aldHiii. 
c.  Suuriuu. 
^  Anba  or  Bontb  Btmltst. 


a.  HJmjii 

t.  Abywi 


2.  TW. 


The  prominent  races  are  described  in  separate 
articles, — Another  question  of  interest  is  to 
determiae  tlie  period  in  which  man  mode  his 
first  appearance  upon  earth.  Modern  geology 
and  archeeology  have  rendered  valuable  assist- 
ance tovrard  its  solution,  and  at  the  present 
atage  of  these  sciences  it  seems  most  probable 
that  the  time  of  man's  advent  must  be  placed^ 
tu  the  tertiary  or  in  the  beginning  of  the  diln- 
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vial  age.  It  ia  certain  that  hnman  beings  lived 
in  central  Europe  as  early  as  the  latter  period. 
(S«e  Aeob^xoloot,  Bonk  CATra,  Geoloot, 
and  Lake  Dwellinqb.)  Concerning  the  pre- 
historic races  too  little  ia  known  for  a  aat- 
isfactory  ethnological  claswfication  of  them. 
Fergnsson  suggests  in  his  recent  work  entitled 
"Rude  Stone  Monuments  in  all  Conntnea" 
(London,  1872)  on  arrangement  of  tbeae  races 
into  five  groupo,  with  subdivisions,  according 
to  the  degree  of  art  exhibited  and  tiie  material 
employed  in  the  construction  of  the  primitive 
sepultureB.  They  are  designated  accordingly 
Bs  either  tumulus,  dolmen,  circle,  avenue,  or 
menhir  builders.  The  characteristics  of  these 
sepulchral  remains  are  stated  in  the  article 
Finds.  — ^  Besides  the  works  already  men- 
tioned, the  following  are  among  the  most  im- 
portant recent  publications  on  the  sul^ect: 
Lyell,  "  The  Geological  Evidences  of  the  Anti- 
qnity  of  Man"  (London,  1868);  Waiti,  An- 
thropologie  der  Naturcelker  (6  vols.,  Leipeic, 
1860-'TO,  continued  by  Gerland) ;  Uervey 
Saint-Denys,  Collection  ethnographigiu  pltoto- 
graphiit  (Paris,  1884  et  ttq.)  ;  Carl  Vogt, 
VorleniTigm  Hber  dan  Meniehtn,  leine  SUUttng 
in  der  Sdiopfung  und  in  der  ifafur  (3  Tola, 
Giessen,  1864) ;  Schleicher,  Ueb^  die  Bedeu- 
tvng  der  ^raehe  Jjir  die  JfatuTgieehiehte  del 
Mentehen  (Weimar  1865);  Bastian,  Die  V6i- 
ker  dee  oittiehen  Atiani  (6  vols.,  Leipuc  and 
Jena,  1866-71),  and  Dte  Eeekteterh&ltniue 
der  ver»chied«nvn  Vdlter  der  Erde  (Berlin, 
1873);  Lubbock,  " Pi-ehiatorio  Times"  (Loti- 
don,  1B6T),  and  "The  Origin  of  Civilization 
and  the  Primitive  Condition  of  Man"  (1870); 
Denison,  "  Antiquity  of  Man  "  (Lcmdon,  186S) ; 
Haeckel,  UeberdifEnttUh'ungunddenStanim.- 
haun  dee  MentchtngetdilediU  (Berlin,  1SG8) ; 
Friedrich  Mftller,  Ethnograpliie :  Beiten  der 
Fregatte  Novara,  Anthrifpologigeher  Theil 
(Vienna,  1868),  and  Aligemeine  Ethnographie 
(1873) ;  Baldwin,  "  Prehistoric  Nations  "  (New 
York,  1860);  Mme.  Cl^mence  Royer,  Origine 
de  Vhomme  et  dee  toeiitei  (Paris,  1870) ;  BOeh- 
ner.  Die  Stelbmg  dee  Mentehen  tn  der  A'alvr, 
in  Vergangenheit,  Gegemeart  und  Zukut\fl 
(Leipsio,  1870);  J.  Q.Wood,  "The  Natural 
History  of  Han"  (London,  18T0);  Charles 
Darwin,  "The  Descent  of  Man"  (2  vols.,  lin- 
den, 1871);  Edward  B.  Tylor,  "Primitive 
Culture:  Researches  in  the  Development  of 
Mythology,  Philooophy,  Religion,  Art,  and 
Culture "  (2  vols.,  London,  1871) ;  Bray, 
"Mannal  of  Anthropology"  (Londim,  1871); 
and  the  periodicals,  the  London  "Journal  of 
Ethnology,"  "Journal  of  the  Anthropological 
Inatituto  of  New  York,"  and  Baatian'a  Zeit- 
lehri/tjur  Ethnologie  (Beriin.) 

ETfllLE  (Gr.  (u%),  upper  mr,  and  CX17,  mate- 
rial), the  name  given  by  Berzelius  to  what  was 
then  a  hypothetical  body,  which  he  considered, 
and  which  has  since  been  proved  to  he,  the 
base  of  ether  and  alcohol;  ether  being  the 
oxide  and  alcohol  the  hydrated  oxide  of  eOiyle. 
It  was  not  isolated  during  his  life,  bat  in  1849 
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Dr.  Frankland  obtained  it  by  the  aotion  of  zino 
upon  iodide  of  ethjle  at  a  high  temperatare. 
Itsformiila  is  CiHi  when  in  oombination ;  but 
when  free  it  is  regarded  as  the  double  of 
this,  Cillit.  It  is  a  colorless,  inflammable  gas, 
having  a  flight  etbereat  odor  (of  trhich  it 
woald  probably  be  devoid  if  absolntelj  pare) 
and  a  specilio  gravity  of  2*00394.  At  a  prea- 
sure  of  2*25  atmospheres,  and  a  temperature 
of  37°  F.,  it  becomes  a  colorless,  transparent, 
mobile  liquid.  It  is  nearly  iDsolnble  in  water, 
but  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol.  It  enters  into 
the  compoBition  of  a  great  number  of  ooin- 
poonds,  oomportiag  itself  in  the  manner  of  a 
raoDstomic  basjloua  radical,  analogous  to  hy- 
drogen and  potassium,  the  chloride,  bromide, 
nitrate,  Jcc,  containing  one  atom  of  CiH.;  the 
Oiide,  sulphide,  neutral  sulphate,  and  other 
neutral  etbyle  salts  of  dibasic  acids  containing 
two  atoms  of  GiKi ;  and  those  of  tribasio 
acids,  three  atoms  of  Gilfi.  It  also  unites 
with  other  alcohol  radicals,  producing  com- 
ponnd  alcohol  radicals  having  a  composition 
analogous  to  etbyle  itself. 

ETSl  (Lat.  .iSlna,  probably  from  Gr.  alSrcv, 
to  bum),  a  votoano  of  Sicily,  called  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  island  Uongibeilo,  from  a 
combination  of  the  Italian  mont«  with  the  Sara- 
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cenic  jeM,  also  meaning  mountun.  It  rises 
from  the  E.  coast  of  the  island,  midway  be- 
tween ita  N.  and  8.  extremities.  The  port  of 
Catania  is  on  the  prolongation  of  its  8.  foot,  and, 
as  its  history  shows,  is  by  no  means  beyond 
the  reach  of  its  devastating  lava  currents. 
North  of  the  mountain  is  the  Val  di  Demone, 
watered  by  the  river  Alcantara;  and  30  m.  9. 
of  it  is  the  N.  margin  of  the  Vol  di  Noto,  lit 
which  the  waters  of  the  Giaretta  lind  their 
way  toward  the  coast  amid  the  ancient  scoriB 
of  the  great  volcano.  The  country  between 
.these  rivers  is  occupied  by  the  mountain  with 
ita  various  ridges,  volcanic  cones,  and  deep 
depressions,  which  cover  altogether  an  area  of 
about  87  m.  in  circumference ;  yet  the  lava  has 
spread  fsr  beyond  these  limits.  In  the  midst 
is  the  apex  of  the  great  conical  mass,  the  high- 
est summit,  as  ascertained  by  Sir  J.  Herschel 
in  18^4,  being  10,872}  ft.,  or  lO.BSS  according 
to  a  measurement  adopted  by  Petermann  in 
his  latest  maps.  The  latitude  of  the  point  is 
87"  48'  81"  N.,  the  longitude  16°  E.  The 
cone,  at  the  summit  of  which  is  tlic  greet 
crater,  is  in  the  midst  of  a  comparatively  level 
region,  fl  m.  in  circumference,  tbe  highest  point 
being  1,100  ft.  below  the  piincipal  apex. 
Around  the  mountain,  at  its  base,  is  a  fertile 
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and  deliKhtfu]  region  known  as  the  regione 
eulta.  Near  Catania  this  is  11  m.  broad,  till 
one  reaches  in  ascending  the  regiont  lilvota, 
or  woody  district ;  buton  the  N,  side  the  wood 
skirts  the  mountain  to  within  half  a  mile  of  its 
foot.  This  lowest  belt  is  the  region  of  cultiva- 
tion ;  towns  and  villages  are  clustered  upon  it ; 
and  in  the  rich  soil  of  the  decomposed  lava  and 
tufa  are  flourishing  plantations  of  olives,  vinos, 
grain,  fruits,  and  aromatic  herbs.  Though  in. 
the  frequent  eruptions  some  of  these  are  often 


swept  away,  or  boried  beneath  tlie  flow  of  lava, 

the  attractions  of  the  delicious  climate,  and  of 
a  soil  so  productive,  overcome  the  fears  of  a 
people  familiar  nith  the  danger,  and  render 
them  comparatively  indifferent  to  the  annoy- 
ances of  the  sharp  volcanic  dust.  The  woody 
region  encircles  the  monntain  in  a  belt  6  or 
7  m.  in  width ;  but  the  extensive  forests  are 
much  broken  in  upon  by  the  ravages  of  thelava. 
Here  are  Sue  groves  of  chestnut  and  cork  trees, 
andin  the  higher  portions  pineaof  great  magni- 
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tode  abound,  together  with  oak,  beech,  poplar, 
and  hairtbom  of  immeQHe  aize.  The  most  b- 
moiia  of  these  trees  is  the  gigaotio  cheatoat 
tree  seen  from  Aci  Reale,  wliloh  is,  however, 
described  by  Capt.  Smyth  as  a  cluster  of  what 
appeared  to  he  seven  tree«  growing  together, 
the  largest  of  which  measared  8B  ft.  in  circam- 
ference,  and  the  whole  163  fL  This  re^on 
affords  pasturage  for  many  herds  and  flocks, 
lu  elevation  gives  it  a  cooler  and  more  agree- 
able temperatDre  than  that  of  the  lowest  belt 
At  the  height  of  0,892  ft  is  the  Ooats'  cavern 
or  grotto,  frequented  by  these  ttninials  in  bad 
weather,  and  formerly  a  resting  place  for  trav- 
ellers, until  the  shelter  Jcnown  as  the  English 
hoase  was  built  immodtately  nnder  the  cone, 
at  the  height  of  9,592  ft,  at  the  expense  of  some 
British  omcers  who  were  stationed  in  Sidjy. 
The  upper  edge  of  the.woody  region  is  estimated 
at  aboat  6,000  ft.  abnKO  the  sea.  Beyond  it  is 
the  cold  and  desolate  zone  of  the  monntain  called 
the  regione  de»trta.  Its  surface  spreads  out  in 
broad  tracts,  compared  to  plains,  which  are 
rong^  and  black  with  thenakedlavaaodscorisB, 
or  white  w  ith  drifts  of  anow,  which  perpetually 
cover  the  highest  summits.  These  also  collect 
in  the  crevices  and  grottoes  of  this  portion  of 
the  mountain,  and  fnrnish  supplies  of  ice  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  island,  and  of  Malta  and  the 
neighboring  region  of  Italy.  In  1829,  when 
the  whole  country  waa  parched  with  the  ex- 
ceeaive  heat,  a  qnaig'y  of  perennial  ice  was 
opened  under  a  stratum  of  lava,  so  situated  that 
this  most  have  flowed  in  a  melted  state  at  some 
dislant  period  over  the  snow,  which,  as  sug- 
gested by  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  was  no  doabt  pro- 
tected from  the  action  of  the  heat  by  a  previous 
covering  of  fine  dost  and  scoria.  The  great 
crater  is  on  a  mountain  of  stones  and  ashes, 
which  rises  about  1,100  ft.  above  ita  baae  in 
this  snowy  tract  The  diameter  of  its  mouth 
is  estimated  by  different  travellers  at  from  ^ 
to  \  m.,  and  the  depth  from  600  to  800  ft 
Sulphurous  smoke  and  rumbling  noises  issue 
from  it  continually.  The  view  from  this  sum- 
mit at  sunrise  is  maguiflcent.  The  mountain 
itself,  Ijiug  directly  beneath  the  eye  of  the 
observer,  which  can  penetrate  into  the  inferior 
cones  upon  its  flanks,  presents  the  most  ori- 
ranal  feature  of  the  landscape.  The  cones, 
however,  are  best  seen  from  the  lower  borders 
of  the'desert  region.  Of  these  secondary  vol- 
canoes Lyell  enumerates  80  which  ore  of  con- 
siderable dimensions,  and  one  of  these,  called 
Monte  MInardo,  near  Bronte,  is  700  ft.  high; 
and  the  donble  hill  Uonti  Roan,  near  Nicolosi, 
formed  in  1669,  la  460  ft  high,  with  a  base  2 
m.  in  circumference.  They  are  produced  by 
lateral  eriiptiona  in  the  desert  region  or  in  the 
wooded  belt  below.  In  the  latter  their  height 
is  reduced  by  the  flow  of  lava  from  higher 
Bonrces,  which  gathers  around,  and  in  some 
instances  buries  them  and  even  pours  into  their 
craters. — The  earhest  recorded  eruption  of  Etna 
is  one  mentioned  by  Diodorus  Sicnlus,  which 
oaosed  the  Sicani  to  desert  its  vicinity  and 


move  farther  to  the  sonth.  Ko  date  is  given, 
hut  it  appears  tobave happened  before  the  Tro- 
jan war.  The  next  are  three  eruptions  referred 
to  by  Thnoydides,  of  which,  according  to  his 
narrative,  one  was  in  4T6  B.  C,  one  in  42S, 
and  one  at  an  earlier  time  not  clearly  speci- 
fied. These,  added  to  the  later  recorded  emp- 
tjona  to  the  present  time,  make  about  TO  in 
all.  The  most  important  are  those  of  1109, 
1669,  17G6,  1787,  1792,  1852,  and  1668.  An 
earthquake  in  March,  1669,  destroyed  tjl  the 
houses  in  the  village  of  Nicoloei,  10  m.  from 
Catania,  near  the  lower  margin  of  the  wiM>ded 
district.  Streama  of  lava  not  many  days  after- 
ward broke  forth  froia  chasms  which  opened 
in  different  parts  of  the  mountain.  These  de- 
stroyed as  many  as  14  villagea.  From  a  gnlf 
that  formed  near  Nioolon,  sand  and  scorim 
were  projected  that  produced  in  the  conrse  of 
three  or  four  mouths  the  double  cone  Houti 
Bossi.  A  Assure  13  m.  long  was  formed,  which 
emitted  a  most  vivid  light,  and  extended  to 
within  a  mile  of  the  summit  of  Etna.  Atter- 
ward  five  other  parallel  fissures  opened,  which 
gave  forth  amoke  and  lond  bellowing  noises. 
These  fissures,  which  were  without  doubt  par- 
tially filled  with  lava,  afford  an  illoatration  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  porphyritic  dikes  are 
formed,  which  are  seen  cutting  the  lavas,  and 
projecting  in  the  form  of  wails  &om  the  pre- 
cipitous sides  of  the  deep  valleys  of  the  monn- 
tain ;  and  also  of  the  ori^n  of  the  trap  dikes 
of  older  formations.  By  tbe  Sow  of  the  lava 
among  the  deep  caverns  within  the  monntun, 
its  vaulted  foundations  were  melted  away,  and 
the  crest,  rent  with  numerous  fissures,  settled 
into  the  vacant  spaces.  To  protect  the  city  of 
Catania,  its  walls  next  the  mountdn  had  been 
raised  to  the  height  of  60  ft. ;  but  the  lava  rose 
steadily  till  it  overtopped  the  rampart,  and 
poured  a  cascade  of  liquid  fire  into  the  midst 
of  the  houses.  Longafterward,  when  excavated 
by  tbe  prince  of  Biscari,  tbe  solid  lava  was 
brought  to  view,  its  layers  curling  over  the 
wall,  OS  if  just  petrified  in  their  flow.  Its  rate 
of  progress  varied  greatly  with  the  consistency 
of  the  melted  matter  and  the  slope  of  the  sur- 
face. The  greater  part  of  the  IR  m.  of  its  flow 
to  the  sea  waa  accomplished  in  20  days,  bnt 
the  last  2  m.  were  only  at  the  rate  of  22  ft.  an 
hour.  Its  surface  exposed  to  the  Eur  was  a 
cmst  of  solid  rock ;  through  the  side  walla 
streams  of  the  fluid  lava  often  bnrst  out,  and 
by  excavating  into  the  great  current  at  anitable 
places  the  flow  might  be  diverted  in  new  direc- 
tions. Attempts  to  do  this  by  some  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Catania,  to  protect  their  town, 
were  opposed  with  arms  by  the  people  of 
Paterno,  as  the  new  current  threatened  to 
bring  destrnction  upon  their  habitations.  In 
some  places  biilsof  older  lava  were  melted  into 
the  flowing  stream.  In  others  the  cooling 
matter  taking  an  arched  form  protected  objects 
on  the  surface  by  enclosing  ^lem  in  grottoes 
,of  lava.  Thus  were  preserved  many  valued 
ariaclea  from  one  of  tbe  churches  of  Mompiliere, 
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sfterward  obtained  bj  excavating  86  ft  into 
the  solid  lava.  Tliis  lava  curreot  was  so  bot  at 
Catania  eight  years  after  it  entered  the  town, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  hold  the  hand  in  some 
of  the  crevices.  The  great  lava  current  as  it 
flowed  into  the  aea  bad  spread  over  a  width  of 
600  yards,  and  its  depth  waa  eBtimated  Bt40  ft. 
The  water  was  thrown  into  violent  commotion. 
Sonnds  lender  and  more  terrifio  than  peals  of 
thnnder  were  constantly  sent  fortli,  and  the 
light  of  the  snn  was  darkened  by  the  clouds  of 
vapor.  The  fish  were  destroyed  along  the 
coast,  and  many  months  passed  before  the 
water  became  again  clear  and  transparent — 
The  ernption  of  1755  is  remarkable  for  a  great 
inundation  oansed  by  the  flow  of  two  streaniB 
of  lava  upon  a  vast  collection  of  snow.  For 
8  m.  down  the  flanks  of  the  monntain  the  tor- 
rent poured,  sweeping  on  the  loose  scorira  and 
blocks  of  lavs,  which  were  deposited  in  the 
plains  below.  The  inhabitants  believed  that 
the  water  was  discharged  from  the  crater  it- 
self, and  tlie  stories  of  its 
saltneas  and  of  the  ma- 
rine shellB  contained  in 
it  are  still  found  in  the 
popular  accounts  of  this 
eruption. 

ETOM,  a  town  of  Back- 
inghamshire,  England,  on 
the    left    bank    of    the 
Thames,  opposite  Wind- 
sor, 23  m.  W.  of  London 
by    road ;     pop.    abont 
8,000.     Its  college,   the 
most  celebrated  of  Eng- 
lish public  schools,  was 
fonoded  by  Henry  VI.  in 
1440,  and  endowed  by  a 
gift   from    his  own  de- 
mesne  lands  and  those 
belonging  to  some  prio- 
ries whose  revennes  had 
been  appropriated  to  re- 
ligious    houses    abroad. 
The  original  foundation 
conaisteil  of  a  provost,  10  priests  or  fellows, 
4  clerks,  S  choristers,  a  master,  25  poor  schol- 
ars, and  aa  many  poor  men,  or  beadsmen. 
Henry  VI.  at  the  same  tjme  founded  King's 
college,  Cambridge,  to  which  Eton  was  to  be 
preparatory.    The  flrst  stone  of  the  building 
was  laid  July  8,  1441.     In  1448  Henry  VI. 
increased  the  nnmber  of  scholars  to  TO  and 
reduced  the  beadsmen  to  IS.     At  present  the 
foundation  consists  of  a  provost  .appointed  by 
the  crown,  a  vice  provost,  S  fellows,  3  chap- 
lains called  conducts,  10  lay  clerks,  10  choris- 
ters, besides  inferior  officers  and  servants,  and 
TO  scholars,  who  since  the  reign  of  George  III, 
have  been  called  "king's  scholars."     As  Eton 
was  a  Lancastrian  foundation,  it  suffered  under 
the   rale  of  the  house  of  York,  and  was  cur- 
tailed by  Edward  IV.  of  many  of  its  posses- 
ions.   More  forlunate  under  the  Tudors,  Eton 
was  specially  excepted  froui  the  act  of  parlia- 
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ment  passed  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIH.  for  the 
dissolution  of  colleges  and  chantries.  At  this 
period  its  revenues  were  estimated  at  £1,100. 
In  1606  the  total  income  was  £652.  Its  pres- 
ent income  is  about  £7,000.  The  college 
buildings  consist  of  two  quadrangles,  bailt 
partly  of  freestone,  but  chiefly  of  briok.  The 
scholars  on  the  foundation  are  lodged  and 
boarded  in  the  college,  and  by  way  of  distinc- 
tion are  called  collegers.  They  are  admissible 
from  the  age  of  8  to  16,  and,  unless  put  on  the 
roll  for  admission  to  King's  college  at  IT,  are 
superannuated  and  obliged  to  leave  at  IS.  If 
put  on  the  roll,  they  may  continue  till  IQ.  The 
foundation  scholars  most  be  born  in  England, 
of  parenta  lawfully  married.  By  the  statutes 
they  should  be  instructed  gratis  and  clothed  in 
some  coarse  uniform,  but  in  neither  of  these 
points  are  the  statutes  adhered  to.  The  sum 
of  £6  or  £T  per  annum  is  charged  to  the  pa- 
rents of  every  foundation  scholar  who  are  able 
to  pay  it.    Every  year  the  12  head  boys  are 
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pnt  on  the  roll  of  King's  college,  but  coatinae 
at  Eton  until  there  is  a  vacancy  or  until  snper- 
annnated.  At  King's  college  the  Etonians  are 
maintained  free  of  expanse,  and  after  three 
years  tliey  succeed  to  fellowships.  On  an  ave- 
rage four  scholars  go  to  King's  college  yearly. 
There  are  also  two  scholarships  at  Merton  col- 
lege, Oxford,  for  fonndation  scholars  who  are 
not  elected  for  King's  college.  These  latter 
are  called  poTiwnitta,  or  by  corruption,  post- 
masters. In  1642  Prince  Albert  instituted  an 
annual  prize  of  £50  for  proficiency  in  the  mod- 
em languages.  The  larger  number  of  Etonians 
are  not  on  the  foundation,  and  are  called  oppi- 
dans; they  do  not  board  in  the  college.  The 
annual  expenses  of  an  oppidan  amount  to  about 
£160  or  £200.  The  sixth  fonn  ia  the  highest 
in  the  school,  and  is  limited  in  number  to  22 ; 
of  these  the  highest  10  are  styled  monitors, 
and  the  head  boy  is  called  the  captun.    The 
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dasKs  are  divided  between  the  lower  and  ap- ' 
per  scbool.  There  are  a  head  master  and  a 
lower  master,  23  BEuatant  masters  in  the  upper 
Bohool  and  4  in  the  loner,  G  mathematical  mas- 
tero,  and  masters  of  the  French,  German  and 
Hebrew,  and  Italian  langnagea.  The  coarse 
of  instruction  was  formerly  almost  nholl]' 
classical ;  but  mathematics  and  modem  lan- 
guages are  now  a  part  of  the  corricalnm.  The 
annual  elections  take  place  in  the  last  dajs  of 
Jul;  every  year.  The  osaaJ  nnmber  of  schol- 
ars ia  between  700  and  800,  The  Eton  mon- 
tem  waa  a  pecnliar  ceremony,  formerly  bien- 
nial, hot  after  1769  held  triennially  on  Whit- 
Tuesday,  and  discondnned  since  1644.  On 
this  occasion  the  boys  marched  in  prooesdon 
to  an  elevatjon  on  the  Bath  road  called  Salt 
hill,  under  the  lead  of  the  head  boy  of  the 
foundation  scholars  as  captain.  Here  tkey 
spent  the  day,  partook  of  a  bountiful  breakfast 
and  dinner,  with  mnsic  and  various  ceremo- 
nies, and  collected  toll  from  all  spectatora  and 
passers-by.  The  scene  was  visited  by  great 
nnmbers  of  people,  and  even  sometimes  by  the 
royal  family,  and  the  contributions,  called  salt, 
have  been  known  to  exceed  £1,000.  After 
deducting  expenses,  the  remaindw  was  paid 
over  to  the  captain,  who  in  1847  was  indemni- 
fied by  the  queen  for  his  loss  by  the  omiseion 
of  the  ceremony.— See  "History  of  the  School 
of  Eton,"  by  J.  H.  Jesse  (Loadon,  1973). 

ETOWAH,  a  K  £.  ^nntj  of  Alabama,  inter- 
sected by  Coosa  river ;  area,  about  500  sq.  m. ; 
pop,  in  1870,  10,100,  of  whom  1,708  were  col- 
ored. The  Alabama  and  Ohattanooga  rdlroad 
passes  through  it.  The  sur&ce  ia  somewhat 
mountainoDB,  but  the  soil  is  fertile.  Forests 
alHHind.  The  chief  productions  in  1670  were 
41,126  bushels  of  wheat,  181,034  of  Indian 
corn,  16,746  of  sweet  poUtoes,  ISjTSl  lbs.  of 
wool,  and  1,888  bales  of  cotton.  There  were 
923  horses.  4,623  cattle,  4,960  sheep,  and  8,649 
swine.    Capital,  Gadsden. 

ETRCKll,  or  Tnda,  a  division  of  ancient 
Italy,  bounded  W.  by  the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  and 
separated  on  the  N.  W.  from  Liguria  by  the 
river  Uacra  (now  Magra),  K,  E,  by  the  Apes- 
nines  tVom  Cispadine  Gaul,  and  E.  and  S.  by 
the  Tiber  from  Umbria  and  LaHum.  It  thns 
embraced  the  modem  Tuscany,  and  some  ad- 
joining territories,  and  waa  a  fertile  and  well 
cultivated  coontry.  Its  principal  mountains 
wore  the  Ciminius  (Honte  di  Yiterbo)  and  So- 
raote  (Monto  dl  San  Oreste),  Its  chief  riv- 
ers were  the  Tiber  and  the  Amns  (Amo) ;  its 
chief  lakes  the  Thrasymenus  (lake  of  Perugia), 
the  Laons  Vadimonis  (Bassano),  the  Volsini- 
ensis  (Bolsena),  and  the  Babatinus  (Brocciano). 
The  teHlmony  of  ancient  writers,  and  late 
discoveries  of  antique  monuments,  comprinng 
walls,  eloaea,  tombs  adorned  with  sculptures, 
vases,  coins,  &;c,,  prove  that  Etmria  was  in- 
habited by  a  civiliied  and  cultivated  people 
long  before  tlie  fonndation  of  Rome.  They 
were  called  Etmsci  or  Tusci  by  the  Romans, 
and  Tyrrbeni  or  Tyrseni  by  the  Greeks;  their 
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national  name  waa  Baa,  or  with  the  gentilo 
termioation  Ras-ennn.  They  were  diatin- 
guished  from  the  Ladn  and  Babellian  Italians, 

as  well  as  from  the  Greeks,  by  their  bodily 
structure,  aa  the  scalpturea  of  the  Etrascana 
exhibit  only  short  sturdy  figures  with  large 
heads  and  thick  arms ;  by  their  religion,  which 
was  of  a  gloomy  character,  delighting  in  mys- 
tical handling  of  nnmlrars  and  in  horrible  specu' 
lations  and  practices ;  and  by  the  complete  iso- 
lation of  their  language.  For  these  reaaons  no 
one  has  as  yet  succeeded  in  connecting  the 
EtroBcans  with  any  other  race.  Many  dialects 
have  been  examined,  and  sometimes  tortured, 
with  a  view  of  discovering  some  affinity,  but  in 
vain.  The  geographical  position  of  the  Basqne 
nation  suggested  that  the  Basqne  language 
might  be  cognate  to  the  Etruscan ;  but  no 
analogies  of  a  decisive  character  have  been 
brought  forward.  The  acanty  remains  of  the 
Lignrians,  and  the  sepulchral  towers  called 
rmraghe,  which  ore  found  by  thousands  in  the 
Tuscan  aoa,  and  especially  in  Sardiula,  fail  to 
evince  relationship  witJi  the  Tuscan  people. 
As  the  oldest  Etruscan  towns  lay  far  inland,  it 
waa  conjectured  that  they  migrated  into  the 
peninsula  by  land,  and  perhaps  over  tiie 
Rhntian  Alps,  for  the  oldest  traceable  settlera 
in  the  Grieons  and  Tyrol,  the  Rh»ti,  spoke 
Etruscan  down  to  historical  times,  and  their 
name  has  a  resemblance  to  that  of  Raa.  In 
strong  contradiction  to  this  opinion  stands  the 
view  that  the  Etruscan  language  waa  Semitic, 
as  well  as  the  ancient  tradition  tliat  tfae 
Etruscans  were  Lydians  who  had  emigrated 
from  Asia.  The  latter  occurs  in  Herodotus; 
bat  DionyeiuH  asserts  that  there  was  not  the 
slightest  apparent  similarity  l)etweeu  the  Lyd- 
ians and  Etruscans  in  religion,  laws,  manners, 
or  language.  It  ia  possible  that  the  belief 
rested  on  a  mere  verbal  mlatoke.  The  Etrus- 
cans- or  TuT»-*nna  (which  seems  to  be  the 
original  form  of  the  Greek  Tvpc-ipmi,  Jvpprrvol, 
and  of  the  Roman  Thitci,  Etraiei)  nearly  coin- 
cide in  name  with  the  Lydian  people,  the 
Tofip^0ol;  and  Thncydides  confounded  their 
maritime  commerce  with  the  piracy  of  the 
Lydiaus,  and  the  Torrbebian  pirates  with  the 
buccaneering  Pelasgians.  Sobwegler's  opinion 
is  that  the  Etruscans  were  driven  into  Rhntia 
by  the  Gaols.  Livy's  account  is  also  at  variance 
with  the  opinion  given  above  (Mommsen's) 
that  the  Etruscans  came  from  the  north.  The 
Roman  historians  generally  represent  the  origi- 
nal Etruscan  settlements  to  have  been  on  toe 
southern  or  Roman  side  of  the  Apennines,  and 
that  the  Etruscaus  pushed  forward  northward 
to  Uie  Alps.  It  is  thus  still  unexplained  how 
the  Etmscans  came  into  Italy.  They  probably 
occupied  at  one  time  the  plains  of  Lombardy, 
having  subdued  the  Umbriana,  and  were  then 
themselves  driven  out  by  the  Celts  or  Gaols, 
about  the  time  of  Tarquinins  Priscua,  when 
part  of  them  seem  to  have  talun  refuge  in  the 
mountuna  of  Rhietia,  and  the  remainder  to 
have  proceeded  toward  the  south. — The  few 
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Etrasoan  Iitertu7  romaiiiB,  as  inscriptiona  oa 
c(^D«  and  tombs,  foil  to  throw  light  on  the 
qnestion  of  their  ethnolo^oal  affioitj,  aa  the 
interpretation  of  the  Etraacan  language  is  still 
It  matter  of  hTpotheais.  DionyduB  of  Halicar- 
nassQS  and  Bochart  r^ard  the  Gtmacan  as  an 
aboriginal  language;  Fr^ret  and  Sir  William 
Batham  make  it  Celtic;  Ciampi  and  KolJar, 
Slavic;  Micali,  Albanese ;  Paaseri,  Gori,  aad 
lanri  derive  it  from  the  Greek  and  Latin, 
and  hold  that  the  Uiabrio,  Volscio,  Oscic,  and 
Batnnitic  are  dialects  of  it;  O.  MOIIer  thinks 
it  akin  to  the  Greek;  others  derive  it  from 
Rhaitia;  others  mahe  it  cognat«  to  tiie  Basqne 
or  the  Finnish ;  and  finally,  Lami,  Pfitzmaier, 
and  others,  BDppose  It  to  be  Semitic,  a  h}^th- 
e«s  which  in  186S  J.  G.  Stickel  was  thought  to 
have  demonstrated  to  be  the  tmtb.  In  1ST8 
Prof.  Gorsaen  announced  that  be  was  aboat  to 
pnblish  a  work  on  the  aabjeet  that  would  show 
entirely  new  results.  Taylor's  "Elmacan  Re- 
searches" (London,  18T4)  afcain  endeavors  to 
establish  a  Tnranian  relation^ip.  The  alpha- 
bet is  believed  to  coosiat  of  21  letters,  almost 
coincident  in  form  with  the  ancient  Greek 
letters,  written  from  right  to  left,  bnt  cor- 
responding in  value  to  those  of  the  Hebrew, 
though  not  Dsed  as  nnmerical  signs.  Of  sev- 
eral UTUidred  short  fnneral  inscriptions  known, 
IT  have  been  published  as  proofs  of  the  Se- 
mitic character  of  the  language ;  some  of 
them  are  bilingual,  with  a  LsttD  part  giving 
the  name  of  the  deceaaed.  There  are  also  in- 
scriptions on  candelabra,  drinking  cups,  and 
other  DtensUs.  Of  inscriptions  on  coins  there 
are  bat  few.  Under  the  Roman  emperors  the 
bamspices  used  Latin  versions  of  Etruscan 
rituals.  Such  were  the  libri  £trutei,  Btrvtta 
diiciplinm  (religion);  rituals  on  the  manner 
of  bnilding  cities,  temples,  and  altars;  on  the 
sanctity  of  walla  ano  gates;  on  the  tribvi, 
ouria,  military  order,  &c. ;  falgvToU*  and 
harutpieini,  and  the  jrrodigia;  Ta^etiei,  on 
the  ceremonies  (earemonia,  from  Care  or 
Agylla)  of  the  eartb'borngodXages;  acherun- 
tiei,  on  conciliation  with  the  gods,  Ac.  There 
were  also  ancient  pastoral  and  augnrol  songs. 
Varro  preserved  some  fragments,  and  mentions 
Etruscan  tragedies  by  Voluranins.  The  his- 
tories to  which  Varro  alludes  were  probably 
SDperstitious  inventions  similar  to  those  pre- 
aerved  in  Plutarch's  life  of  Sulla.  lu  the 
speech  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  preserved  on 
bronie  plates  at  Lyons,  is  cited  a  version  of  the 
adventures  of  Servius  Tnllius  from  Etruscan 
authorities,  and,  as  Niebnhr  thinks,  from  native 
annals  beginning  with  the  year  407  B.  0.  It 
seems,  however,  that  the  Etrnsoon  testimony 
adduced  by  Clandiua  is  not  entitled  to  credit. 
The  scoffing  and  jocular  Fescennine  (so  called 
from  Fesoenninm,  a  city  of  Etruria)  and  Batur- 
Dolian  verses  were  also  derived  from  the  Tus- 
cans. Oicero,  Anlns  Gellius,  Ciecina,  Ni^dius 
Fignlus,  and  some  lat«r  Romans  translated  and 
explained  vorioSs  Etruscan  books,  of  which 
we  have  bnt  fVagments. — There  is  no  doubt 
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that  the  inhabitants  of  Etrnria  proper  formed 
a  confederacy  of  IS  cities  with  adjacent  dis- 
tricts, which  are  supposed  to  have  been  the 
following:  C^re  (now  Cerveteri,  Old  0«re), 
Tarquinii  (in  Roman  history  the  cradle  of  the 
Tarqnins),  RusellEe  (Bosolle,  remarkable  for  its 
monumente),  Vetulonia  (Torre  Vecchia),  Vola- 
terrB  (Volterra),  Arretium  (Ar6zzo),  Oortona, 
(Cotrone),  PemMafPeragia),  Voisinii(BoIsena), 
Falerii  (CivitA  Castellana),  Veil  (Isola  Far- 
nese),  and  Clnsium  (Obinsi),  the  seat  of  King 
Forsena.  They  had  flourishing  colonies  in  Cor- 
sica, llva  (Elba),  and  in  Campania,  where  they 
are  supposed  to  have  founded  (about  600  B.  G.) 
a  confederacy  similar  to  that  of  Etrnria.  Their 
navy  was  powerful  on  the  Mediterranean  at  a 
very  early  period ;  a  legend  mentions  an  attack 
upon  the  Argo,  the  ship  of  the  Argonauts,  by 
Tyrrhenian  mariners.  Their  commercial  ves- 
sels visited  the  eastern  shores  of  the  !Uediter- 
ranean.  The  inhabitants  of  Geere  were  dread- 
ed as  pirates.  Various  remains  attest  their  profi- 
ciency iu  the  arta ;  the  frequently  occurring  rep- 
resentations  of  festive  entertainments,  games, 
races,  and  dances,  accompanied  by  music,  prove 
their  love  of  recreation,  no  donbt  fostered  by 
the  mildness  of  the  climate.  They  also  had 
national  assemblies  for  religions  and  political 
purposes,  celebrated  at  the  temple  of  Voltumua 
m  Volsinii.  Their  religion  resembled  in  most 
of  its  conceptions  the  polytheism  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans;  it  appears,  however,  to  hare 
been  deeper,  gloomier,  and  less  fancifiil  than 
that  of  the  former.  The  names  of  many  of 
their  deities,  who  were  divided  into  higher  or 
hidden  and  other  gods,  and  were  believed  to 
reside  in  the  remotest  north,  seem  to  mark  the 
trandtion  from  the  Grecian  to  the  Roman 
forms.  Tina  (Jupiter)  prerades  over  the  conn- 
cil  of  13  Mjitenttt  or  eotnplieet,  probably  per- 
sonifications of  the  12  constellations  of  the  zo- 
diac. They  hod  lunar  and  solar  diviuons  of 
time,  and  cycles  of  more  than  a  century.  Of 
their  numerous  sacred  books,  the  principal  of 
which  were  believed  to  contain  the  revelations 
of  the  demon  Tages,  the  so-called  Acherontic 


ligiouB  rit«s,  those  of  angnry  for  instance,  w 
adopted  by  the  Romans,  who  also  imitated  their 
games,  insignia,  and  triumphal  distinctions. 
Their  priests,  called  lueumoi,  appear  at  the 
same  time  as  heads  of  noble  families  and  as 
kings  or  rulers  of  cities.  They  formed  the  sen- 
ate of  the  confederacy,  which  seems  to  have 
consisted  of  loosely  connected  independent  and 
sovereign  members,  at  a  later  period  ruled  bj 
magistrates  chosen  annually.  The  common 
people  were  dependent  upon  the  priestly  aristo- 
cratic families  in  a  kind  of  feudal  ctientship, 
whose  forms  appear  more  servile  than  in  the 
similar  Roman  institution.  Freemen  also  oc- 
cur in  the  history  of  some  of  the  confederate 
cities,  bnt  as  a  politically  unimportant  class. — 
Walls  of  cities,  sewers,  vaolts,  subterranean 
tombs,  and  bridge*  are  the  only  existing  monn- 
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menta  of  Etrariou  architectnre.  The  Oloaca 
MaiimB  at  Borne,  which  is  believed  to  he  an 
Etmscan  work,  shows  that  the^  were  ac- 
quainted vith  the  nse  of  tha  arch.  The  paint- 
ings display  archaic  oatlines  and  an  unreal  or 
fantastical  coloring.  The  painted  vases  naaall; 
termed  Etniscan,  which  are  found  in  large 
nambers  in  the  tomhs  of  Etmria,  but  also  in 
Campania,  Bicil;,  and  Greece,  were  probablf 
the  work  of  Greek  artisana.  Authorities  differ 
on  the  question  whether  the  vases  were  im- 
ported into  Etruria  or  made  by  Greek  work- 
men settled  there.  The  Etroscans  showed 
great  skill  in  the  manufacture  of  potterj ;  bnt 
the  onlj  kinds  now  assigned  to  tnem  are  the 
red  wore  of  Arretinm  and  the  black  ware  of 
Clnwun).  The  specimens  of  scnlpture  and 
carving  in  marble  and  wood  discovered  in  the 
tombs,  thongh  very  namerons,  ore  not  of  a 
very  superior  order,  and  the  ancient  writers 
do  not  greatly  admire  the  EtmscanB  in  these 
arta  But  the  bronze  statues  of  Etmria  were 
very  famous;  tliey  filled  the  temples  of  Rome, 
and  it  is  said  that  the  dtj  of  Volsinii  alone 
contained  2,000  of  them.  Some  were  very 
large  and  heavy;  Flmy  says  that  the  Apollo 
on  tlie  Palatine  was  60  ft.  high,  and  as  won- 
derful for  its  enormouB  weight  as  for  its  beauty. 
Their  greatest  fame  rests,  however,  on  the  ar- 
tistic designs  and  skilful  execution  of  decorative 
objects,  as  thrones,  chariots  of  state,  chande- 
liers, shields,  shells,  rings  and  other  jewelry. 
Etruscan  art  was  imitative  rather  thaii  cre- 
ative, and  bore  Bt  every  period  the  marks  of 
foreign  influence,  especially  Egyptian,  Baby- 
lonian, and  Hellenic. — Some  Egyptologists  are 
of  opinion  that  the  Takkara  nation,  mentioned 


reign  of  Rameses  III.,  in  the  13th  century 
B.  0.,  were  Etruscans,  and  hod  a  considerable 
fieet.  Other  authorities  maintain,  however, 
that  the  Etruscans  did  not  dwell  in  Italy  till 
a  much  later  period.  About  540  B.  C.  the 
Etruscans  fought  jointly  with  the  Carthagin- 
ians the  first  naval  battle  recorded  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  western  part  of  the  Mediterranean^ 
at  Alalia,  against  the  FhocEeans,  whom  they 
defeated,  gaining  thereby  possession  of  the 
island  of  Corsica.  The  subsequent  treaties 
made  by  the  Etruscans  with  the  Carthaginians, 
reciprocally  renouncing  piracy  in  each  other's 
waters,  and  prohibiting  the  establishment  of 
colonies  on  each  other's  territories,  have  not 
been  preserved,  and  Aristotle  is  the  only  an- 
cient historian  who  makes  mention  of  them. 
The  most  flourishing  period  of  the  history  of 
Etruria  comprises  some  centuries  before  and 
after  the  foandation  of  Rome.  Some  believe 
that  the  Tarqnins  were  Etniscans,  but  others 
hold  that  they  were  of  Corinthian  origin.  It 
does  not  seem  probable  that  the  Etruscans  ex- 
ercised a  kind  of  dominion  over  their  younjter 
neighbor,  as  MQller,  Becker,  and  Schwegler 
suppose.  According  to  I.ivy,  whoso  narrative 
is  now,  however,  considered  legendary,  Por- 
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sena,  king  of  Clnsinm,  made  war  on  Rome  for 

the  restoration  of  Torquin  the  Prond,  and  com- 

Selled  the  Romans  to  a  humiliating  treaty. 
<ut  scarcely  had  Rome  gained  peace  from  him 
when  it  commenced  a  protracted  but  eventual- 
ly successful  war  with  another  Etruscan  enemy, 
Veii.  The  distraction  of  the  confederacy  by 
frequent  successful  and  devastating  incursions 
of  the  Syracusano,  by  attacks  of  the  ^omnitcs 
upon  its  Campanian  dependencies,  the  inroads 
of  the  Gaals  under  Brennas,  and  the  two  battles 
fought  near  the  Vadimonian  lake  by  Quintns 
Fabius  (810)  and  Pnblius  Cornelius  Dolabella 
(283),  finally  broke  the  power  of  Etraria.  The 
social  relation  to  Rome,  into  which  it  entered  in 
280  B.  C,  was  changed  after  the  social  war  (90), 
in  rewanl  for  ita  fidelity,  into  Roman  citizen- 
ship. Soon  ot^rward  Etmria  suffered  greatly 
from  the  revenge  taken  by  Bulla  on  the  partisana 
of  Marina  in  its  cities.  Whole  distncts  were 
given  08  confiscated  estates  to  the  veterans  of 
the  dictator,  who  afterward  became  the  accom- 
plices of  Catibne  (68-63).  Octaviauus,  too, 
had  his  military  colonies  in  Etruria. — Among 
the  numerous  writers  who  have  treated  of  the 
antiqnities  of  Etruria,  the  most  instructive  are 
Land,  Inghirami,  Niebnhr,  Ottfried  MoJler, 
i  Hey,  Wachsmuth,  Hormayr,  Steub,  Dorow, 
1  Mioali,  Abeken,  Secti,  Lepsius,  Gerhardt,  Den- 
<  nis,  Mrs.  6ray,BanBen,  Rossignol,  Witte,  Winck- 
elmann,  and  No«l  des  Vergers  {L'Strvrie  rt 
let  £trtugua,  S  vok.,  Paris,  1864).  In  addition 
to  the  anthorities  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  theories  on  the  Etruscan  language,  see 
Dempster,  De  Etraria  Regali  (Florence,  IT28- 
'4);  Gori,  Difeta  delP  alfabetod^gUantiehi  To*- 
earn  (Florence,  1742) ;  Amaduzzi,  A^habetma 
VeterumEtrutiiortim (Rom^  17T6);  Vermiglio- 
li,  Soffgic  di  eongetturt,  Ac.  (1824);  Eollar, 
Staroitalia  tlavjanMka  (Vienna,  1863);  Momm- 
sen,  Nerd-Etrvtkiiehe  Alphaiett;  Crawford, 
"  Etruscan  Inscriptions  (lA>ndon,  1873) ; 
Uhden,  Crenzer,  Gesenins,  Curtins,  Heath,  Dn- 
rean  de  la  Malle,  Beul£,  Levy,  Barges,  Renan, 
and  Dr.  Frick,  in  archteoiogical  and  philological 
periodicals. — The  history  of  modem  Etruria,  a 
kingdom  created  by  Napoleon  in  1801,  and 
pven  to  Louis,  crown  prince  of  Parma,  ruled 
after  his  death  by  his  widow  Haria  Louisa  of 
Spain  OS  regent,  and  in  1807  annexed  to  France 
as  a  province,  belongs  to  that  of  Tuscany  (a 
name  derived  from  the  Roman  Tuscia). 

EmiNGEll,  a  town  of  Baden,  Germany,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  valley  of  the  Alb,  6  m.  S. 
of  Carlsruhe ;  pop.  in  1871,  5,092,  It  baa  be- 
longed to  Baden  since  1234,  previous  to  which 
it  was  a  free  city.  The  town  is  noted  for  the 
large  number  of  interesting  Roman  antiquities 
which  have  been  found  near  it. 

MTI,  Viinav,  an  English  painter,  bom  in 
York,  March  10,  1787,  died  there,  Nov.  13, 
1849,  He  was  the  son  of  a  baker,  and  at  the 
age  of  12  was  apprenticed  to  a  printer  at  Hull, 
with  whom  he  remained  seven  years.  He 
studied  at  the  roynl  academy  Snd  as  a  private 
pupil  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  but  was  long 
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tmsacoessAil.  In  IBII  one  of  hia  pictnres  was 
admitted  to  the  AcadGm^'s  exhibition  ;  and  in 
1831  bis  "Oleopatni's  Arrival  at  Cilicia,"  in 
which  the  nnde  female  form  wasdepicted  with 
great  correctnesa,  and  vith  a  voluptuous  glow 
of  color,  broaght  him  into  coaaiderable  notice. 
In  1S22  he  went  to  Italy,  and  spent  many 
months  in  the  studj  of  the  Venetian  colorists. 
In  1843  an  exhibition  of  his  works  was  opened 
in  London,  prominent  amooK  which  were  the 
nine  great  paintings  which  ne  considered  the 
trinmpha  of  bis  artistic  career,  and  in  which 
he  sajB  he  aimed  "  to  paint  some  great  moral 
on  the  heart."  They  comprise  "  The  Com- 
bat," the  three  "Judith"  piotorea,  "Benaiah, 
Bavid's  Ghief  Oaptahi,'.'  "Ulysses  and  the  Si- 
rens," and  the  three  pictures  of  "Joan  of 
Aro."  Etty  is  considered  one  of  the  chief  ar- 
tlsts  of  the  modem  English  sohocl.  He  wrote 
an  autobiography,  which  was  pohlished  in  the 
"Art  Journal"  for  1949;  and  his  life  has  been 
written  by  A.  GilohriBt  (S  vols.  8vo,  1806). 
ETTHUOGT.    See  Lxnohaqx. 

ED,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Seine-Inf6rieure,  on  the  Bresle,  about  2  m. 
from  its  mouth  in  the  English  channel  and  IT 
m.  E.  K  E.  of  Dieppe;  pop.  in  ie6S,  4,168. 
It  has  a  fine  Gothic  church,  with  a  famous 
aubterranean  chapel,  and  manufactures  of  lace, 
serges,  and  soap.  The  chAteau  d'Eu,  in  .the 
ndghborliood,  was  one  of  the  favorite  castles  of 
Louis  Philippe,  and  it  now  (1874)  belongs  to 
the  couut  de  Paris. 

EE,  LmIs  FUUpiM  Harte  Fcidlaaad  fiMtw  d>Or- 
UaM,  count  d',  a  Brazilian  general,  bom  at 
Neuilly,  April  28,  1842.  He  is  the  elder  son 
of  the  dulte  de  Nemours,  and  grandson  of  King 
Louis  Philippe,  and  married  in  1864  the  prin- 
cess Isabella  of  Brazil,  heir  apparent  to  the 
throne.  He  holds  the  rank  of  marshal  in  the 
Brazilian  army.  In  1869  he  was  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  allied  forces  in  the  war  against 
Paraguay,  and  achieved  signal  victories  which 
impelled  the  retreat  of  iXpez  in  September, 
ana  led  to  his  overthrow  and  death  early  in 
1870.  Previons  to  leaving  Paragnay  he  pro- 
claimed the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  a  number 
of  slaves  were  emancipated  in  Brazil  in  1870 
in  honor  of  his  services. 

EDBCEl  (Ital.  NegropoaU;  Turk.  Egripo), 
an  island  of  Greece,  the  largest  of  the  archi- 
pelago, lying  in  the  .^ean  sea,  between  lat. 
87°  67'  and  39°  8'  N.,  and  Ion.  22°  48'  and  24* 
SG'  E. ;  area,  about  1,400  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
82,641,  It  is  separated  from  the  coasts  of  At- 
tica, Bceotia,  Locris,  and  Phoois  by  a  channel 
called  Talanti  in  its  northern  part,  Egripo  in  its 
southern,  and  about  midway,  where  the  coasts 
are  only  about  200  ft.  apart,  the  strait  of  Ed- 
ripns.  At  this  point  it  la  oonnected  with  the 
mainland  by  a  bridge.  On  the  north  the  chan- 
nel of  Trikeri  separates  it  from  the  coast  of 
Thessaly,  and  on  the  south  the  channel  of  Doro 
from  the  island  o&AndrosL  Enbcea  is  long  and 
narrow,  being  abont  100  m.  in  length,  and 
varying  from  6  to  80  m.  in  breadth.  The  E. 
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coast  is  rocky,  irregular,  and  destitute  of  har- 
bors. The  rocks,  which  rise  almost  precipi- 
tously from  the  water,  are  seldom  interrupted 
by  open  places,  excepting  at  the  N.  end.  The 
W,  coast  lias  several  good  harbors.  A  range 
of  mountains  runs  through  the  entire  length 
of  the  island,  culminating  in  the  peak  of  Del- 
phi, near  the  middle  of  the  chain,  which  is 
6,730  ft.  high.  Mt.  KandUi,  on  the  W.  coast, 
is  8,9G7  a.  high;  St.  Ellas,  at  the  S.  E.  end, 
4,840  ft.  These  peaks  are  mostly  barren. 
In  some  parts  the  mountains  are  clothed 
with  luxuriant  woods,  chieSy  pines,  oaks,  and 
ilexes,  with  an  undergrowth  of  flowering 
shmbs,  among  which  are  the  arbutus,  cys- 
tns,  and  oleander.  The  slopes,  which  furnish 
abundant  pasturage,  are  dotted  with  magnifi- 
cent trees,  and  resemble  the  most  beantiAil 
parks  in  their  scenery.  There  are  no  rivers; 
and  no  streams  lai^e  enough  to  admit  a  boat, 
but  the  soil  is  exuberantly  rich  and  productive. 
In  the  north  the  vine  grows  luinriantly.  and  a 
red  wine  of  good  quality  is  made  in  consider- 
able quantities.  In  the  sonth  com  and  oil  are 
the  principal  crops.  Fruits  also  grow  in  ahon- 
dance.  A  nnmber  of  English  and  French  pro- 
prietors, who  have  settled  in  the  island,  have 
given  a  favorable  impulse  to  agriculture  and 
done  much  for  the  advancement  of  the  people. 
The  principal  exports  ore  grain,  wine,  oil, 
honey,  cheese,  cotton,  wool,  and  hides. — The 
early  history  of  Eubcea  is  iavolved  in  obscurity. 
In  historical  times  it  was  inhabited  by  lonio 
Greeks,  and  was  divided  between  six  or  seven 
independent  cities,  of  which  Chalcis  and  Ere- 
tria  were  the  most  important.  They  had  an 
extensive  commerce,  and  founded  colonies  in 
Macedonia,  Italy,  Sicily,  and  the  islands  of  the 
^gean.  After  the  Persian  war  the  whole 
island  became  snlfject  to  the  Athenians,  who 
regarded  it  as  the  most  valnable  of  their  foreign 
possessions,  as  it  famished  them  with  corn, 
timber,  and  firewood,  and  with  pasture  for 
their  horses  and  cattie.  After  the  battle  of 
Cherontea  (338  B.  G.)  it  formed  a  part  of  the 
Uacedonian  dominions  until  after  the  battle  of 
Cfnoscephalaj  (197),  when  its  cities  formed  al- 
liauoes  with  the  Romans  and  recovered  their 
independence;  bat  the  island  was  soon  incor- 

8 orated  with  the  Roman  province  of  Achaia. 
'n  the  dismemberment  of  the  Byzantine  em- 
pire it  fell  to  the  Venetians,  from  whom  it  was 
wrested  in  1470  by  the  Turks,  who  held  it  until 
the  Greek  insurrection  of  1621.  It  now  forms, 
with  the  islands  of  Skyro,  Scopelo,  Skiatho, 
and  some  others,  the  nomarchy  of  Eubisa ; 
area,  1,673  sq.  m.;  pop,  in  1870,  83,641. 

iXBl'LIDES  OF  HUrrVS,  a  Greek  philosopher, 
the  best  known  disciple  of  Euclid  of  Megara, 
flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  4th  century 
B.  O.  His  lite  was  a  straggle  against  Aristotle, 
in  which  by  a  captions  logic  he  sought  to  pre- 
vail against  good  sense.  A  partisan  of  the 
Megaric  principle,  that  there  is  nothing  real 
but  what  IS  always  one,  draple,  and  identical, 
he  immediately  fonnd  an   adversary  in  the 
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fonnder  of  the  great  contempororj  school 
which  mode  eiperience  the  condition  of  sci- 
ence. He  attacked  the  peripatetic  doctrine, 
like  Zeno  of  £lea,  bj  striving  to  show  that 
there  ia  noae  of  onr  eiperimental  notions 
which  does  not  give  place  to  insolvable  dilH- 
cultiea.  To  this  end  tie  invented  his  famoas 
sophisms,  of  which  the  following  iaaspecimen; 
"Some  one  lies,  and  says  that  he  lies.  Does 
he  lie,  or  not!  By  the  hypothesis,  he  lies. 
Then  he  does  not  lie,  for  what  he  says  is  trae. 
Thus  he  lies  and  does  not  lie  at  the  same  time, 
which  is  contradictory." 

ECCILTPTDB  (Gr.  ti  miAtfrroc,  well  covered), 
a  genus  of  myrtAceoos  trees,  mostly  natives  of 
Australia  and  the  Indian  archipelago.  The 
calyx  tube  is  turbinate  or  campanulate ;  sepals 
anited  in  a  calyptra  or  cover,  which  separates 
in  flowering  by  a  fissure  ot  the  base,  carrying 
the  petals  with  it ;  stamens  indefinite,  free, 
with  threadlike  filaments;  anthers  versatile, 
opening  longitudinally;  ovary  8-4-ce!led ;  style 
filifomi,  stigma  small ;  seeds  nsnally  angular, 
with  a  membraneous  testa.  While  in  many 
species  the  flowers  are  small  and  inconspicnoDS, 
they  are  large  in  E.  maeroearpa^  and  rendered 
showy  by  the  cennine  color  of  the  numerous 
stamens.  Sometimes  the  eucalypti  are  found 
ia  greenboase  collections,  bnt  in  pot  culture 
the;  are  kept  as  mere  shrubs.  E.  Preimana 
and  others  are  used  in  Europe  for  this  purpose. 
The  eucalypti  are  lofty  trees,  often  attaining  a 
height  of  nearly  260  fL  and  a  circumference  of 
TO  il.  at  the  bc^.  The  leaves  on  ;roiing  trees 
ore  opposite,  on  old  usually  alternate,  cori- 
aceooB,  entire,  and  feather- veined.    About  100 


Species  are  recognized,  mostly  belonging  to 
Australia,  where  tbey  form  99  per  cent,  of  tiie 
forest  vegetation,  and  afford  large  supplies  of 
honey  to  bees.  E.  gxgantea,  the  "  stringy 
bark,"  is  a  valuable  timber  tree,  and  the  E. 
globulia  or  bluegum  is  even  better.  The  wood 
is  hard  and  heavy,  and  well  adapted  to  cabinet 
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work.  The  latter  has  beeo  raised  in  sonthem 
Europe,  and  has  been  lai^ely  planted  in  Algeria 
and  in  some  parts  of  British  India.  It  succeeds 
remarkably  in  California,  where  its  growth  is 

eiceedingiy  rapid.  E,  retinifera  produces  a 
gum  much  resembling  kino,  and  called  Bot- 


£ac*]n'tiu  Pnluluit. 

any  Bay  kino.  E.  robugta  has  cavities  in 
the  stem  between  the  aminal  rings,  which  con- 
tain a  brilliant  red  or  vermilion- colored  gum. 
From  E.  nann^era  and  E.  diimoio,  during 
the  dry  season  only,  a  kind  of  ninnna  is  ob- 
tained resembling  the  officinal  manna  in  its 
properties,  bnt  of  a  more  agreeable  taste.  S. 
piperita  yields  an  essentjal  oil  sold  as  a  medi- 
cine in  the  eastern  bazaars.  E.  Gunnii  when 
wounded  gives  a  sap  cool  and  refreshing  and 
slightly  aperient ;  the  Tasmanians  allow  this 
to  ferment,  when  a  pleasant  beer  results.  Al- 
most all  the  species  contain  mnch  tannin  in  the 
bark,  which  has  bees  profitably  extracted  in 
Australia  and  sent  to  England.— A  new  inter- 
est has  been  given  t«  the  genus  by  the  discov- 
ery of  properties  in  the  leaves  and  bark  of  sev- 
eral species  resembling  those  of  the  cinchona 
or  Peruvian  bark,  and  much  more  abundant. 
The  E.  glohulvi  (blnegum)  is  the  species  sup- 
posed Ui  be  roost  etficacious  in  marsli  and  other 
fevers,  and  is  known  in  Spain  as  the  "fever 
tree."  Vauijuelin  obtained  in  analysis  an  ea- 
sential  oil  containing  enealyptal  or  eucalypt 
camphor,  and  a  resin  closely  resembling  reun 
of  cinchona.  This  extract  yielded  a  substance 
capable  of  neutralizinii  the  strong  acids,  and 
forming  crystalline  salts.  The  snlpiuite  crya- 
tsllizesin  stor-shapad  crystals  likethesulphate 
of  quinia  or  cinchona,  and  presents  the  green 
coloration  on  the  action  of  chlorine  and  am- 
monia supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  that  salt 
The  part  of  the  tree  most  used  in  medicine  is 
the  leaves  dried  and  powdered,  although  the 
bark  and  even  the  wood  hav^  produced  favor- 
able resuhs. 
EVCBIBIST.    See  Lobd'b  Supprb. 
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EDtflBB,  a  gam«  of  cords,  neaaUf  plajred  br 
two  or  foor  peraons  with  a  pack  from  whicn 
all  the  oards  from  3  to  fl  inctuaive  tiave  been 
withdrawn.  Before  oommenoisg  the  game, 
the  pla;ers  draw  for  the  deal,  wMoh  belongs 
to  him  who  first  draws  a  knave.  The  pack 
having  been  out  bj  his  opponent,  or,  in  four- 
handed  eachre,  bj  his  right-hand  adveraarj, 
the  dealer  distributes  five  cards  to  each  player, 
including  himself,  oommeneing  at  bis  left,  and 
giving  first  two  and  then  three,  and  turns  up 
the  11th  oard  (ia  four- handed  euobre  the  91st}. 
The  cords  have  the  same  relative  value  as  in 
whist,  except  that  the  knave  of  tmmps,  called 
the  right  bower,  is  the  highest  card  in  the 
pack,  and  the  other  knave  of  the  same  color, 
cnlled  the  left  bower,  the  next  litgiiest;  after 
which  come  aoe,  king,  &o.  Players  must  in 
all  cases  follow  suit,  (ad  the  left  bower  is  in- 
variably to  be  considered  a  tmmp.  The  Kame 
consists  of  five  points.  The  deal  having  been 
completed,  the  elder  hand  has  the  privilege  of 
deciding  whether  the  suit  tnrned  ap  shall  be 
trumps.  If  he  desires  to  retain  it  ae  sDob,  he 
"orders  up"  the  trump  card,  in  which  case 
the  dealer  rejects  a  oard  from  his  hand  and 
takes  that  which  be  has  turned  op.  In  that 
case,  however,  the  elder  hand  must  take  three 
tricks,  constitating  a  point,  or  he  is,  techni- 
cally speaking,  "enohred;"  that  is,  his  adver- 
sary is  entitled  to  score  two  points.  If|  on 
the  other  hand,  he  does  not  choose  to  order 
np  the  card,  he  says,  "I  pass,"  and  the  same 
privilege,  with  umilar  conditions,  belongs  to 
the  next  player,  and  so  on.  When  all  the 
players,  including  the  dealer,  have  passed,  the 
latter  turns  down  the  card,  and  tlie  eider  hand 
has  the  prlvU^e  of  deaignating  the  viit  which 
shall  be  tmmpe,  which  must  however  be  an- 
other tban  that  previously  turned  up.  If  he 
names  a  tramp,  be  moat  score  hia  point  or  be 
euchred;  and  if  he  is  nnwilling  to  take  the 
risk,  he  passes  again.  When  alt  the  players 
have  paased  for  the  second  time,  they  throw 
up  their  cards,  and  the  elder  hand  ancceeds  to 
tbe  deal.  A  player  making  all  five  tricks 
makes  what  is  called  a  "  march,"  and  ia  enti- 
tled to  score  two ;  taking  either  three  or  four 
tricks,  he  scores  bat  one.  In  fonr-handed 
euchre,  in  which  the  players  sitting  opposite 
to  each  other  are  partners,  as  in  waist,  a 
player  having  good  cards  will  sometimes  de- 
sire to  "play  the  hand  alone,"  without  the  a»- 
sistanoeof  bis  partner.  If  under  these  circum- 
stances he  makes  amarch,  be  scores  four  points ; 
bat  if  enohred,  his  adversaries  score  two.  The 
game  has  been  recently  modified  by  the  ad- 
dition of  a  blank  card,  called  "the  yerker" 
or  "  little  Joker,"  which  is  the  highest  in  the 
pack.  The  game  is  sometimes  played  by  three 
perDOns,  in  which  case  any  two  will  combine 
wainst  the  third  who  may  have  "taken  up" 
tue  hand;  if  they  succeed  in  euchring  him, 
each  of  them  scores  two  points,  lliis  is 
BOmetimeB  called  "the  cutthroat  game,"  since 
either  of  the  three  pliers  is  at  any  tune  liable 
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to  be  opposed  by  the  other  two. — The  game 

of  enchre  is  pecoliar  to  the  United  States, 
where  it  is  a  universal  favorite,  being  preferred 
by  many  to  whist.  Its  origin  is  not  known 
with  certainty,  but  it  ia  supposed  to  have  been 
invented  is  Pennsylvania.  It  has  been  recent- 
ly introduced  into  England. 

ECCUD  (Qt.  EujOci^n-),  the  most  celebrated 
of  andent  geometers,  flourished  at  Alexan- 
dria in  the  reign  of  the  first  Ptolemy,  about 
3CK>  B.  0.  The  Arabic  historians  give  many 
nnantlienticated  particniars  of  his  fife  ;  but  it 
is  only  certain  that  he  dwelt  first  in  Greece 
and  then  in  Egypt;  and  it  is  probable  that 
he  studied  at  Athena  under  the  successors  of 
Plato,  and  afterward  passed  over  to  Alexandria. 
There  he  founded  the  mathematiool  school, 
and  was  remarkable  for  his  zeal  in  science,  his 
affection  for  learned  men,  and  his  gentle  and 
modest  deportment.  Ptolemy  having  asked 
him  if  geometry  ooald  not  be  made  ea^er,  he 
made  the  celebrated  answer  that  there  was  no 
royal  road  to  geometry.  To  appredate  the 
merit  of  Enolid,  the  state  of  geometry  before 
him  should  be  considered.  Prodne  givea  the 
improbable  l^end  that  the  Egyptians  were 
obliged  to  invent  geometry  in  order  to  find 
again  the  boondaries  of  their  fields,  efi'aoed  by 
the  innndations  of  the  Nile.  Thence  it  was 
broDght  to  Greece  by  Thales,  but  it  was  first 
raised  to  a  liberal  science,  and  applied  to  the 
solution  of  speculative  and  theoreticial  prob- 
lems, by  Pythagoras.  Hippocratea  was  the 
first  to  write  on  elements.  Plato,  without 
writing  particuiarly  upon  geometry,  contrib- 
uted much  to  its  progress  by  his  use  of  the  an- 
alytic method,  and  by  the  mathematical  stylo 
of  his  books ;  and  new  theorems  were  added 
by  numerous  lesser  philosophers.  At  the  ad- 
vent of  BncUd  Bometliing  had  been  written  on 
proportion,  incommensurable  a,  loci,  solids,  and 
perhaps  conic  sections ;  and  the  important 
property  of  the  right-angled  triangle  had  been 
discovered.  It  was  the  glory  of  Euclid  to 
unite  in  a  single  book  all  the  discoveries  of  his 

Eredeoessora,  and  to  add  several  new  ones  of 
ie  own.  Ue  sarpaaaed  all  other  geometers  of 
antiquity  in  the  clear  exposition  of  bis  the- 
orems and  the  rigid  order  of  his  demonstra- 
tions. The  "Elements"  of  Euclid  belong  both 
to  geometry  and  arithmetic.  They  consist  of 
13  books  writt«n  by  Euclid,  and  two  others 
written  probably  by  Hypsicles ;  and  they  may 
be  divided  into  four  paita,  of  which  the  first, 
comprising  tbe  first  aiz  books,  treats  of  the 
properties  of  plane  figures,  and  presents  the 
theory  of  proportions ;  the  second  gives,  in 
tie  three  following  books,  the  general  proper- 
ties of  nnmbers;  the  third,  consisting  of  the 
tenth  book,  is  the  development  of  all  the  power 
of  the  preceding  ones,  and  is  occupied  with  a 
curious  and  profound  theory  of  incommenanra- 
ble  quantities;  and  the  remaining  books  are 
on  the  elementa  of  solid  geometry,  and  were  so 
much  studied  among  tbe  Platoniata  as  to  re- 
ceive the  name  of  tbe  flatonic.     The  beat 
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known  of  the  treatises  of  £nclid,  after  the 
"Elements,"  is  the  "Data,"  By  this  name 
are  designated  certain  hnotm  qoantities  which 
by  means 'of  aaalyais  leftd  to  the  disooTery  of 
Other  quantities  before  unknown.  One  hun- 
dred propositions  are  here  collected  which  are 
the  most  onrioQS  examples  of  geometrical  on- 
slysis  among  the  ancients.  Kewton  highly 
Talaed  them,  and  Montacla  Btyles  them  the 
first  step  toward  transcendental  geometry. — 
The  history  of  the  worki  of  EocUd  is  theois- 
tory  of  geometry  itself,  both  in  Christian  and 
Ifohammedan  coantries,  oiitjl  after  the  revival 
of  learning.  They  were  commented  upon  by 
Theon  and  Proolns,  and  became  the  foundation 
of  mathematjcal  instmction  in  the  school  of 
Alexandria.  Of  tbe  nomerons  editions  and 
commentaries  among  the  Orientals,  that  of 
Nasir  ed-Din,  a  Peraan  astronomer  of  the  IStb 
oentnry,  was  the  best.  The  "  Elements  "  were 
restored  to  Enrope  by  translation  tram  the 
Arabic,  the  first  Earopeon  who  translated 
them  being  Adelard  of  Bath,  who  was  alire  in 
1130,  and  who  foond  his  original  among  the 
Uoors  of  Spain.  Oampatms,  under  whose 
name  this  translation  was  printed,  was  for  a 
long  time  thought  to  be  its  author.  The 
Qreek  text  was  first  published  in  1688  by  Si- 
mon GrymeuB  at  Basel,  and  in  sabeequent  edi- 
tions was  corrected  by  comparison  of  mann- 
scHpts.  Since  tben  the  work  has  been  pub- 
lished in  a  great  Tariety  of  editions,  and  trans- 
lated into  all  the  European  and  many  oriental 
languages.  The  English  adaptations  by  Sim- 
son  and  Playfair  have  beon  widely  received  as 
text  books  in  geometry. 

mCUD  OF  MECASi,  a  Greek  philosopher, 
bom  about  440  B,  0.  His  first  master  was 
Parmdiides;  afterward  he  became  a  devoted 
disciiile  of  Socrates,  at  whose  death,  according 
to  Plato,  he  was  present.  But  not  with  staud- 
iQ^  his  i^eotion  for  his  second  teacher,  he  re- 
tained from  the  Eteatio  school  an  invincible 
tendency  to  subtiety,  and  it  was  said  of  him  by 
Socrates  that  he  knew  how  to  live  with  soph- 
ists, but  not  with  men.  After  the  death  of 
Socrates,  bis  disciples,  fearing  for  their  lives, 
fied  from  Athens ;  and  at  Megara,  in  the 
house  of  Euclid,  they  found  an  asylum  and  a 
new  centre  for  their  studies.  Plato  himself 
was  on  ardent  attendant  upon  Euclid,  who 
tanght  that  the  essence  of  good  was  unity, 
tinity  so  entire  as  to  embrace  immobility,  iden- 
tity, and  permanence.  Henoe  the  sensible 
world  has  no  moral  character  and  no  relation 
to  good.  He  tanght  also  that  being  consists 
only  in  unity,  identity,  and  permanence,  and 
hence  the  sensible  world  has  no  part  in  ex- 
istence. Being  and  good  are  thus  the  same 
thing,  namely,  unity ;  good  therefore  alone  ex- 
ists, and  evil  is  but  the  absence  of  existence. 
It  does  not  follow,  however,  that'there  Is  bnt 
a  single  being  and  a  single  sort  of  good,  for 
unity  may  be  found  contained  in  various  things. 
Eoelid  expressly  taught  that  in  spite  of  their 
noity,  beiiig  and  good  clothe  themselves  in 
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difi^rent  forms,  present  themselves  nnder  dif- 
ferent points  of  view,  and  receive  different 
names,  as  wisdom,  God,  intelligence,  and 
others.  Euclid  also  anticipated  Ariet«tte  in 
distinguiahing  the  act  from  the  power,  and  re- 
solved acowding  to  his  ideas  of  being  the  rela- 
tion between  the  two. 

ECDIOHEIUt  (Gr.  tiSla,  pure  air,  and  ftrpm, 
measnre),  an  iastmment  invented  by  Priestley 
for  determining  the  proportion  of  oxygen  in 
the  air,  in  the  belief  that  on  this  depended  its 
salubrity.  Many  other  instruments  have  since 
been  invented  for  estimating  the  amount  of 
oxy^n  in  gaseous  mixtures,  and  the  name  is 
retamed  for  these,  thongb  it  has  no  longer  its 
original  significance.  In  the  apphcation  of 
the  instrument  for  estimating  oxygen,  the  gas 
is  made  to  unite  with  some  substance,  as  phos- 
phoms,  introdooed  into  the  gaseous  mixture, 
which  Is  contained  in  the  upper  end  of  a 

Siduated  glass  tube  inverted  over  mercnry. 
e  diminution  of  bulk  caused  by  the  absorp* 
tion  of  the  oxygen  indicates  its  qoantity.  In 
other  forms  a  known  quantity  of  hydrogen  is 
introduced,  end  a  mixture  fired  by  an  electric 
spark  produced  by  means  of  two  wires  being 
melted  into  the  sides  of  the  tube  and  nearly 
meeting  each  other  within.  In  this  case  the 
tube  is  made  very  thick  to  withstand  the  ex- 
plouon.  Every  two  volumes  of  hydrogen  con- 
sume one  of  oxygen,  whence  the  quantity  of 
the  latter  may  be  estimated. 

EEDOCIli  !■  A  Roman  empress,  bom  in 
Athens  about  A.  £.  394,  died  in  Jerusalem 
abont  461.  She  was  instmcted  by  her  father, 
the  sophist  Leontiuns,  in  the  reli^on,  literature, 
and  science  of  the  pagan  Greeks,  and  was  as 
remarkable  for  beauty  as  for  learning.  Leon- 
tinns  at  his  death  left  her  only  100  pieces  of 
gold,  saying  that  the  merits  of  bis  daughter, 
which  raised  her  so  much  above  her  sex,  w  ould 
be  sufficient  for  her.  Having  sought  in  vain 
flrom  her  brothers  a  share  in  the  pat«mal  heri- 
tage, she  went  with  an  annt  to  Constantinople 
to  Bolicitthe  cancellingof  the  will.  She  pro- 
cured an  audience  of  Palcheria,  sister  of  the 
young  emperor  TheodoMus  II.,  and  regent  in 
his  name,  who  was  so  charmed  by  her  wit  and 
beauty  that  she  induced  her  brother  to  marry 
her  in  421,  after  her  baptism,  when  she  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Eudooia  in  place  of  her 
original  one  of  Atheuais.  8fae  received  the 
title  of  Augusta  in  428,  and  rec|ait«d  the  nn- 
kindness  of  her  brothers  by  makmg  them  eon- 
sub  and  prefects.  During  the  first  20  years 
after  her  marriage  she  took  little  part  in  puh- 
lio  affairs,  which  remained  in  the  hands  of 
Palcheria.  She  translated  parts  of  the  Old 
Testament  into  hexameter  verses,  and  a  life 
of  Jesns  Christ  composed  in  verses  taken  from 
Homer  is  attributed  to  her.  She  also  cele- 
brated in  verse  the  Persan  victories  of  Tbeo- 
doslns,  and  the  legends  and  martyrdom  of  8t 
Cyprian.  She  at  length,  supplanting  Pulche- 
ria,  ruled  the  empire  fbr  several  years.  Her 
court  was  filled  with  learned  men,  with  one 
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of  whom,  PsuliDDB,  a  obropanioii  of  her  early 
BtndiaB  in  Athens,  ahe  cheriehed  an  Intimacj 
which  Toased  the  jealonsj  of  her  hasband, 
and  Paalinns  waa  baniahed  to  Cappadocia, 
where  he  waa  soon  afterward  sseoasinated. 
The  Eatyohian  disoneBion  waa  at  thia  time  vex- 
ing the  church ;  Fnloheria  and  Endocia  adopt' 
ed  different  viewa,  and  in  the  alternate  asoen- 
danc7  of  the  two  partiea,  firat  the  former  and 
then  the  latter  was  exiled.  Etidooia  retired 
to  Jerusalem,  where  the  jesloosy  of  the  em- 
peror or  the  vindiotire  spirit  of  Pnlcheria  par- 
aned  her,  and  two  prieHte  who  ahared  her  ex- 
ile were  slain.  The  ezaaperated  empress  im- 
mediatelj  pnt  to  death  the  agent  of  the  em- 
peror ;  and  being  now  stripped  of  all  the 
honors  of  her  rank,  she  pasaed  the  remainder 
of  her  life  in  exercises  of  piety  and  charity. 
!■■  A  Byzantine  emprese,  wife  of  the  empo- 
rora  ConstantineXI.(I)acaB)  and  Romanos  IV. 
(Dii^enea).  She  waa  married  to  Oonatantine 
before  bis  accession  in  1060,  receiving  the  title 
of  Anguata.  On  his  deatji  in  1067  he  be- 
queathed the  empire  to  her  and  her  three  eons, 
binding  her  by  an  oath  not  to  marry  again, 
Bomanus  Diogenes,  a  popular  and  able  soldier, 
prepared  to  seize  the  throne.  Endocia  im- 
prisoned and  exiled  bim,  but  subsequently  mar- 
ried him  and  made  him  her  ooUeagne.  They 
differed,  however,  and  she  again  imprisoned 
bim,  and  during  his  captivity  Joannes  Dncas, 
brother  of  Constantino,  who  had  been  made 
Oteaar,  declared  Michael  Parapinaces  sole  em- 
peror, and  banished  Eodocia  to  a  convent  near 
the  Propontia.  Her  husband  died  from  cruel 
treatment  in  1071,  and  she  buried  him  with 
great  splendor.  She  appears  to  bare  lived 
many  years  after  thia.  She  compiled  a  dic- 
tionary of  hiatory  and  mythology,  entitled 
'I(m.(  {a  "Collection  of  Violets,"  printed  in 
the  Afitedota  Onxea,  Venice,  1761). 

EDDOm,  empress  of  the  West,  daughter  of 
Theodosins  U.  and  Eudoeia,  bom  in  Constan- 
tinople in  4S2,  died  aliont  463.  She  waa  mar- 
ried to  her  conain  ValentinJan  III.,  emperor 
of  the  West,  after  whose  death  by  the  hands 
of  emissaries  of  the  senator  Meiimus  for  hav- 
ing ontraged  hia  wife,  ahe  waa  oonatrained  to 
espouse  the  latter.  Haximns  subsequently  had 
the  folly  to  reveal  to  her  the  part  which  be 
had  taken  in  the  murder  of  Valentinian,  and 
when  the  time  Ibr  vengeance  seemed  to  her  to 
have  come  ahe  invited  to  Italy  Genseric,  king 
of  the  Vandals,  at  whose  approach  Haximua 
was  murdered.  Qenserio  delivered  Rome  to 
pillage,  and  bore  away  with  him  t«  AMca 
Endozia  and  her  two  daughters.  They  were 
released  after  a  detention  of  some  years,  du- 
ring which  one  of  the  daughters  was  forced  to 
marry  the  son  of  Genseric. 

EUDOXIIS  OF  CNIDVS  a  Greek  natural  philoso- 
pher, born  about  409  B.  C,  died  abont  SSO. 
He  studied  under  Archytas  and  Plato,  travelled 
in  Egypt,  and  returned  toCnidnsin3G9,  fbtmd- 
ed  a  school,  and  bntlt  an  astronomioal  obser- 
vator7.    Thoogh  be  seems  to  have  treated  the 
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whole  circle  of  the  aciences,  he  partionlarly 
excelled  in  geometry  and  astronomy,  and  is 
called  by  CScero  the  prince  of  astronomers. 
In  his  astronomical  system  the  earth  was  the 
motionless  centre  of  all  the  celestial  revolu- 
tions. The  movements  of  the  sun,  moon,  and 
five  planets  resulted,  according  to  him,  from 
the  combined  revolutiona  of  concentric  epherea, 
of  which  there  were  three  each  for  tne  ana 
and  moon,  and  fonr  for  each  of  the  planeta. 
Every  planet  occupied  a  part  of  the  heavens 
by  itself^  and  was  surrounded  by  moving 
sphere^  whose  mntoally  qiodified  motions 
made  the  orbit  of  the  planet.  He  first  fixed 
the  length  of  the  year  as  adopted  in  the  Julian 
oalendu  at  ESS)  days,  and  introduced  celestial 
apherea  or  globes.  In  music  he  studied  the 
numerical  relationa  of  sound  according  to  the 
rapidity  of  the  vibration  of  the  chords.  In 
arithmetic  be  added  three  kinds  of  proportion 
to  the  three  kinds  known  before  him. 

EdDOXCS  OF  CVZICDS,  a  Greek  navigator  of 
the  latter  half  of  the  2d  centnry  B.  0.  Expe- 
ditions from  Egypt  to  India  had  for  a  time 
ceased,  when  ho  revived  them  under  the  reign 
of  Ptolemy  Phyaoon.  His  bold  enterprise  in 
seeking  the  most  direct  rout«  to  India,  to  which 
he  made  two  voyages,  and  whence  he  seems  to 
have  been  the  first  to  bring  diamonda,  and  io 
attempting  to  drcnmnavigate  AlHca  by  the 
west,  caused  him  many  persecutions ;  and  bis 
repntation  has  been  obscured  by  the  fables  with 
which  Mela  and  others  sought  to  embellish  it. 

EUFlCLi)  a  city  of  Barbour  co.,  Alabama, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Chattahoochee  river, 
at  the  terminus  of  the  Montgomery  and  Eo- 
faula  railroad,  and  a  branch  of  the  Southwest- 
ern railroad  of  Georgia,  BO  m.  B.  E.  of  Mont- 
gomery; pop.  in  1970,  8,166,  of  whom  1,640 
were  colored.  It  atanda  on  a  high  bluff,  200 
ft  above  the  water,  and  contains  several 
ohnrcbes  and  newspaper  ofScea,  and  many 
atores.  An  active  trade  is  carried  on  by  means 
of  the  river,  which  is  navigable  to  this  point 
from  November  to  June.  It  is  the  principal 
shipping  point  for  the  produce  of  the  surround- 
ing plantations,  and  exports  cotton. 

EDGEHE  <Fbancois  EnoftNS  de  Bavoik-Oa- 
bioitan),  prince,  a  general  in  the  service  of 
the  house  of  Austria,  bom  in  Paris,  Oct.  18, 
1668,  died  in  Vienna,  April  21, 1786.  He  waa 
the  youngest  of  the  five  sons  of  Prince  En- 
gine Maurice  of  Savoie-Oarignan,  count  of 
Soiasons,  and  Olympia  Mancinl,  a  nieoe  of  Car- 
dinal Mazariu,  who  was  conapicooua  for  her 
intrigues  at  the  oonrt  of  I.onie  XIV.  It  was 
iuteuded  by  hia  parents  that  Eugene  should 
enter  the  priesthood ;  but  this  was  against  hia 
wish,  and  he  neglected  all  oleHoal  atndiee  and 
devoted  himself  to  military  reading.  Indig- 
nant at  an  attempt  of  the  king  to  force  him 
into  the  obnf  ch,  and  angry  at  the  treatment  to 
wbich  his  mother  was  subjected  by  her  ene- 
mies with  the  tacit  consent  of  Louis,  Eugene 
left  France  in  1638,  declaring  that  be  would 
never  thereafter  enter  French  territory  save  aa 
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an  enem;.  He  entered  the  Aastrian  service, 
and  made  hia  first  campaign  against  the  Turks 
the  aame  jear,  eo  diatingaUhing  hiniBelf  that 
he  was  placed  in  command  of  a  dragoon  regi- 
ment. He  waa  present  at  the  battle  of  Vienna- 
Further  aervice  led  to  further  promotion,  and 
he  held  the  rank  of  tn^or  general  at  the  siege 
of  Belgrade  in  1688,  where  he  was  severely 
wounded.  Louvois  now  required  all  French- 
men serving  in  foreign  armies  to  retnm  home, 
ou  pun  of  banishment.  Engene  refused  to 
obey,  and  declaring  that  he  would  return  to 
France  in  spite  of  the  minister,  remained  in  the 
imperial  service,  and  was  rapidly  promoted.  He 
waa  Bent  toSavoy  in  command  of  the  Austrian 
troops  fumisiied  to  the  dnke  of  that  country 
to  aid  him  agi^nst  France.  In  this  service  he 
fonght  in  several  campaigna,  and  fulfilled  the 
boast  he  had  made  at  the  time  of  Louvoia's  or- 
der, by  invading  FrsDoe  with  the  duke  in  1692. 
lie  was  hrevet«d  field  marshal,  and  after  his 
return  to  Vienna  in  169B  was  ploaed  at  the 
head  of  the  army  in  Hungary.  Sensible  of  the 
folly  be  had  committed,  Louis  5IV.  now  made 
him  great  offers  on  condition  of  his  entering 
the  French  service.  These  offers  he  would 
not  listen  to,  bnt  took  command  of  an  army 
that  was  employed  against  the  Turks.  He 
<iomptet«ly  outgeneralled  the  euemy  and  exter- 
minated their  army  at  Zenta,  Sept.  11,  1697, 
winniog  one  of  the  greateat  victories  of  that 
age.  A  story  that  the  action  was  fought  in 
violation  of  ordera,  that  he  was  afterward 
placed  under  arrest,  and  that  it  was  intended 
to  send  him  before  a  conncil  of  war,  was  long 
current,  and  has  generally  been  given  by  all 
bnt  the  more  recent  historians  and  biographers; 
but  it  has  now  been  proved  to  be  entirely 
false.  He  accomplished  nothing  more  of  im- 
portance in  this  campaign,  and  peace  was  made 
at  CarlovitE  in  1699.  When  the  war  of  the 
Spanish  succession  opened  in  ITOl,  Eugene 
was  Bent  to  Italy,  whither  he  led  his  troops 
by  a  skilflil  march  across  the  Tyrolese  Alps. 
Opposed  to  Catinat,  he  won  great  successes, 
ViUeroi,  Catinat's  successor,  he  defeated  at 
Ohiari,  and  compelled  him  to  abandon  the  tcrri- 
toiT  of  Mantua.  In  January,  1T02,  he  at- 
tacked the  French  in  CremoQja,  and,  though 
repulsed,  captured  their  general.  In  Vend6rae 
he  found  a  worthy  antagonist,  and  thoy  fought 
the  bloody  drawn  battle  at  Lnzzara,  Aug.  15, 
1T03.  Appointed  president  of  the  war  council, 
and  atlerward  sent  against  the  Hungarians, 
Eugene's  next  important  command  was  in 
southern  Germany,  whither  be  was  sent  to 
oppose  the  united  Bavarian  and  French  armies 
threatening  Austria  from  that  direction.  Here 
be  first  served  in  company  with  Marlborough. 
They  fought  and  won  the  battle  of  Blenheim, 
Ang.  18,  1704,  Eugene's  part  in  the  action  be- 
ing important.  He  was  then  stnt  again  to 
Italy,  and  waa  defeated  at  Cassano  by  Vend6me, 
Aug.  le,  ITOB,  being  twice  wounded.  When 
the  French  army  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
dnke  of  Orleans  and  Marshal  Uar^,  and  they 


viere  engaged  in  besiegitag  Turin,  Fngene,  at  the 
bead  of  only  S0,000  men,  attacked  their  80,000 
men,  and  defeated  them.  Sept  7,  1706.  Bo 
was  wounded  in  the  action,  and  was  rewarded 
with  the  government  of  the  Milanese.  The 
nest  year  he  again  led  an  army  into  the  aonth 
of  France,  and  made  an  attempt  upon  Tonlon, 
hut  failed.  He  was  then  employed  at  the  Ger- 
man court  in  hastening  preparations  for  the 
next  campaign  in  the  Netherlands,  now  the 
scene  of  the  chief  events  of  the  war,  and  in 
that  campidgn  (170S)  be  helped  Harlboroogb 
to  win  the  battle  of  Oudenarae,  and  took  IJIle. 
He  also  won  with  him  the  battle  of  Malplaqnet, 
Sept  11, 170Q.  Much  of  the  ground  gained  by 
these  victories  was  tost  through  the  subsequent 
InkewarmnesB  of  the  English.  On  the  decline 
of  HarlboTough'spwwerin  1711,  Eugene  vished 
England,  hoping  to  gun  her  back  to  her  for- 
mer position  in  the  alliance,  but  inefiTectnally. 
The  peace  of  Utrecht  waa  concluded  in  171S. 
His  own  exertions  against  the  French  were 
fruitless,  and  in  1714  tlie  peace  of  Rastadt,  in 
negotiating  which  he  played  a  principal  part, 
put  an  end  to  the  war  between  tne  empire  and 
France.  After  residing  at  Vienna  for  some 
tjme,  where  he  was  much  consulted  by  the 
emperor,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  army  sent  agamst  the  Turks.  He  defeated 
them  at  Peterwardein,  Aug.  6,  1716,  with  im- 
mense slaughter.  The  next  year  he  advanced 
against  Belgrade,  and  was  there  assailed  by  very 
superior  forces;  hut  at  a  time  when  bis  de- 
struction was  regarded  as  inevitable  he  assailed 
the  enemy,  infiicted  upon  them  the  greatest 
defeat  they  ever  experienced,  Ang.  16,  and 
two  days  later  the  city  surrendered.  He  was 
wounded  in  the  battle.  In  1718  he  hoped  to 
dictate  peace  at  Constantinople,  bnt  the  treaty 
of  Pasaarovitz  stopped  bis  career  of  conquest 
Ho  was  rewarded  by  a  pension,  an  estate  worth 
300,000fiorinspeT  annum,  and  the  vicar-^nerai- 
ship  of  Italy,  naving  previously  occupied  the 
office  of  governor  of  the  Netherlands.  He  held 
for  many  years  nearly  the  aame  position  in 
Austria  that  Wellington  snbeequently  held  in 
England.  Yet  he  had  bitter  enemies,  toward 
whom  ho  was  very  forbearing  and  patient-  In 
many  of  his  political  opiniona  be  waa  in  ad- 
vance of  his  age.  He  saw  the  error  of  the 
house  of  Austria  in  encouraging  the  growth  of 
Prussia,  and  in  conferring  on  her  chief  the 
royal  title.  He  favored  an  aJliance  with  France, 
thus  anticipating  the  policy  of  Eaunitz.  He 
fostered  literature,  science,  and  art,  and  cor- 
responded with  Boerhaave,  Montesquieu,  and 
Leibnitz,  the  last  named  being  his  personal 
friend ;  and  be  made  great  collections  of  MSS., 
books,  and  pictures.  The  last  military  service 
in  which  he  was  engaged  was  that  which  grew 
out  of  the  war  of  the  Polish  succession,  in  1T84, 
when  he  commanded  an  army  against  the 
French  on  the  fihine.  There  waa  not  much 
fighting  and  no  pitched  battle.  The  heir  ap- 
parent to  the  Prussian  crown,  afterward  Fred- 
erick II.,  then  served  under  hhn,  and  the  first 
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hoetile  cannon  lie  ever  heard,  at  Philippsbnrg, 
were  tho  last  heard  by  Eugene.  Frederick  pro- 
Donncdd  his  commander  to  be  only  "  the  shad- 
ow of  the  great  Eugene,"  Nearly  two  years 
later  Eagene  was  found  dead  in  Lie  bed  one 
morning,  after  having  played  piquet  the  previ- 
ous evening.  His  funeral  was  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  ever  known,  IG  field  marshals  car- 
rying the  coffin,  and  the  emperor  attending  as 
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EEGENIE,  empreas  of  France.  See  Bona.- 
PABTB,  vol.  iii.,  p.  GG. 

EDGENirB,  the  name  of  foar  popes.  L  Balit, 
born  in  Rome,  died  there,  June  2,  AST.  Afler 
the  banishment  of  Martin  I.  in  663,  Eagenius 
was  chosen  to  govern  the  choroh  as  vicar  gen- 
eral, and  in  September,  S54,  pooe,  with  the 
consent  of  Martin,  who  died  in  the  following 
fear.  He  labored  in  vun,  like  hia  predecee- 
sor,  to  end  the  Monothelite  controversy.  IL 
Born  in  Rome,  died  there,  Ang.  27,  837.  His 
election,  in  Febrnary,  834,  gave  rise  to  a 
schism  that  was  quelled  by  the  arrival  in 
Rome  of  Lothaire,  son  of  Loaia  le  D^bon- 
otice.  This  prinoe,  conjointly  with  the  pope, 
pnrified  the  administration  of  justice,  and  cor- 
rected many  inveterate  abases.  A  council  was 
convened  for  the  reform  of  chnrch  discipline, 
which,  among  other  enactments,  ei^oined  on 
all  who  had  oliarge  of  souls  to  expound  the 
Scriptares  to  the  people  and  instraot  them 
in  al]  their  Christian  duties.  Eugenius  obo 
adopted  wise  measures  for  preventing  scarcity 
of  food  and  providing  for  the  sick  and  poor, 
whence  he  was  called  "father  of  the  people." 
Some  writers  have  afBrmed  that  he-approved 
of  the  ordeal  by  water.  1II<  Benard*  Paganell], 
born  in  Monteraago,  near  Pisa,  about  1100,  died 
in  Tivoli,  July  8,  1103.  He  belonged  at  first 
to  the  order  of  Gluny,  beoame  afterward  a  fol- 
lower of  St.  Bernard,  and  wus  by  him  appointed 
abbot  of  the  Cistercian  monastery  of  the  Three 
Fountains  in  Rome.  On  his  accession  to  the 
papacy,  in  February,  1146,  he  found  Rome  un- 
der the  government  of  asenate,  with  a  president 
bearing  the  title  of  pnti-ictiu.  Lnoius  II.  had 
been  killed  while  attempting  to  pnt  down  a 
revolt ;  and  Eugenius,  unwilling  to  sanction  the 
new  order  of  things,  left  Rome,  called  on  the  Ti- 
bnrtines  for  aid,  and  restoredfora  time  his  own 
authority.  He  then  proceeded  to  France  and 
Germany  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  the 
second  crusade;  held  councils  in  Paris,  Rheims, 
and  Treves;  visited  Clairvanz,  where  he  bad 
been  a  monk;  and  in  1149  returned  to  Italy. 
The  Romans,  who  daring  his  absence  bad  again 
established  a  republic,  were  forced  to  submit  to 
the  pope  throngh  fear  of  the  king  of  Sicily, 
Eugenius  reentered  Rome,  hut  was  driven  out 
after  a  short  time,  and  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  Tivoli.  The  present  division  of 
Ireland  into  four  ecclesiastical  provinces  is 
due  to  this  pontiff*.  It  was  by  bis  direction 
that  GratJan  published  the  body  of  canon  law 
called  Deeretum  ;  and  at  Gration's  "BUggestion 
he  instituted  the  academic  degrees  of  bachelor, 


licentiate  or  master,  and  doctor,  to  which  he 
attached  many  privileges.  IT.  GabrMe  Gwdil- 
■ere,  or  Ae'  Cendilaerl,  bom  in  Yenice  in  1383, 
died  in  Rome,  Feb.  28,  1447,  His  mother  was 
sister  to  Gregory  XII.  Gabriele  after  his  fa- 
ther's death  dietribnted  26,000  dnoets  among 
the  poor,  and  became  a  canon  in  the  Celestine 
congregation  of  San  Giorgio  in  Alga.  On  the 
elevation  of  Gregory  XII.  he  was  indneed  to  go 
to  Rome,  where  his  uncle  made  him  successive- 
ly chamberlain,  bishop  of  Siena,  and  cardinal. 
Martin  V.  employed  him  in  many  important 
offioes,  and  made  him  legate  (governor)  of  the 
marches  and  Bblogna.  He  was  elected  pope  on 
the  very  day  appointed  by  his  predecessor  for 
the  opening  of  the  ceonmenioal  council  of  Basel, 
March  S,  1431.  The  counsels  of  the  Orsini 
faction  immediately  involved  him  in  a  quarrel 
with  their  hereditary  rivals,  the  Colonuaa,  the 
family  of  Martin  V.  The  civil  war  which  en- 
sued was  quelled  for  a  time  by  the  inter- 
position of  the  emperor  Sigismund,  and  the 
active  support  of  the  Florentines  and  Vene- 
tians. This  led  him  to  form  an  alliance  with 
Venice  and  Florence  against  Filippo  Maria 
Visconti,  duke  of  Milan,  and  his  father-in-law 
Alfonso  the  Wise  of  Aragon,  both  of  whom 
thus  beoame  almost  his  lifelong  enemies.  The 
Oolonnas,  though  reduced  to  temporary  aub- 
mission,  were  powerflilly  aided  by  the  Vis- 
conti ;  and  their  attacks  and  intrigues  were 
followed  up  so  perseveringly,  that  the  Romans 
rose  against  Eugenius  in  1434,  and  compelled 
him  to  fly  in  disguise  to  Florence.  The  oonn- 
cil  of  Basel  had  been  convened  primarily  for 
the  double  purpose  of  reforming  the  west«rn 
clergy  and  nealing  tlie  Hussite  schism,  and 
secondarily  for  bringing  about  a  reconcilia- 
tion with  the  eastern  churches.  The  emperor 
Bigismund,  with  all  the  western  princes  and 
prelates,  considered  the  former  object  as  the 
only  one  of  urgent  importance,  and  approved 
of  Basel  for  the  meeting  of  the  conned.  The 
pope,  the  Greek  emperor  and  his  prelates,  and 
the  Italian  bishops  were  chiefly  anxious  forthe 
reunion  of  the  churches,  and  desired  that  the 
council  should  be  held  in  an  Italian  city.  The 
small  number  of  prelates  present  in  Basel 
throughout  the  year  1431,  and  some  erroneons 
information  given  to  the  pope  by  a  messenger 
from  the  council,  induced  him  on  Nov.  12  to 
write  to  Cardinal  Cesarini,  the  prendent  of  the 
council,  ordering  him  to  disaolve  it,  and  to  pro- 
claim the  indiction  of  a  now  council  in  Bologna 
for  1433.  Cesarini,  who  had  just  returned 
(October,  143J)  from  Bohemia,  where  he  had 
witnessed  the  disgraceful  ront  of  100,000  im- 
perial troops  by  Procopins  and  his  Hussites, 
remonstrated  energetically.  The  council  and 
the  emperor  had  at  his  suggestion  sent  a  press- 
ing invitation  to  the  Hussite  leaders  to  come  to 
Basel.  The  change  ordered  by  the  pope  would 
destroy  the  last  hope  of  ending  the  dreadful 
religious  war  which  now  threatened  to  devas- 
tate all  Germany.  This  opposition  of  Cesarini 
was  shared  by  the  emperor,  by  all  the  western 
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princes,  and  particnlarlj  hj  tbe  king  of  Ara- 
gOQ  and  the  dnke  of  Uilan.  The  tnembera  of 
tha  council  therefore  proceeded  to  net  at  first 
independent!  7  of  the  pope,  and  won  after 
against  hia  autboritj  and  person.  (See  Basbl, 
CovHOiL  OF.)  The  efibrta  of  Sigismnnd,  who 
vaa  crowned  in  Rome  in  Angnst,  1483,  brought 
about  a  momentary  peace  between  pope  and 
council ;  bnt  tbe  reTolntionar;  measures  of  tbe 
latter  compelled  the  popetodisaolveit  in  June, 
1487.  An  cecDmenical  conncii  woa  opened  in 
Ferrara  Jan.  10,  U3S ;  on  Jan.  27  the  pope 
arrived  to  preside  in  person,  and  earlv  in  FeV 
marj  the  Greek  emperor,  John  PaJawlogas, 
and  a  large  number  of  Greek  bishops,  arrived 
in  Ferrars  after  baring  been  magninoentl;  en- 
tertained in  Venice.  The  plague  soon  break- 
ing ont,  the  pontiff  transferred  the  council  to 
florenoe,  where  on  July  6, 148Q,  was  published 
tbe  decree  of  union  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches.  (See  Flobsnce,  Oocnoil  of.)  The 
Armenians,  Jacobites,  and  other  eastern  com- 
munions sent  in  their  adhesion  subsequently, 
either  before  tbe  end  of  this  council  or  during 
that  held  in  Rome  in  1444,  Meanwhile  the 
refractory  prelates  of  Basel  had  elected  an 
anijpope  in  the  person  of  Amadens  of  Savoy. 
In  143C  Joanna  U.  of  Naples  bequeathed  her 
crown  to  Ren6  of  Aajou;  but  tbe  king  of 
Aragon  cbumed  it  as  his  rigbtiU  inheritance, 
and  supported  his  claim  by  a  powerful  arma- 
ment. The  pope,  who  was  tbe  acknowledged 
snzerain  of  Naples,  r^eoted  both  pretenders, 
and  a  oalamjtoos  war  followed  between  him 
and  Alfonso.  It  ended  by  the  pope's  granting 
the  investitare  of  tbe  kingdom  to  Alfonso,  and 
by  the  latter's  uding  the  pope  to  repel  the 
attacks  of  bis  own  domeetio  enemies.  The 
pope  was  thos  enabled  to  reenter  Borne  Oct. 
88, 1443,  after  nine  years'  absence ;  and  be  im- 
Biediately  convened  a  new  conncil  to  meet  in 
St.  John  Lateran  in  1444,  A  new  storm  had 
been  tbreateuing  Eagenius  from  tbe  side  of 
Germany.  The  bishops  of  Cologne  and  Treves 
hod  been  ezoommunioatedaiid  deposed  by  him 
for  their  adberence  to  the  antipope.  As  they 
eqjoyed  the  rank  of  prince-electors  of  tbe  em- 
pire, the  whole  electoral  body  took  np  their 
quarrel,  which  was  also  espoused  by  me  em- 
peror and  all  IJhe  German  princes.  They  had 
taken  at  first  a  position  of  nentrality  between 
Eugenius  and  tbe  antipope;  but  the  persistent 
remaal  of  the  former  to  revoke  his  sentence 
of  deposition  brought  on  a  threat  of  recogni- 
zing Felix  V.  as  the  lawfal  pope.  At  length, 
through  the  good  offices  of  jfineas  Sylvius  Pic- 
colomini,  afterward  pope  as  Pius  11.,  tbe  diffi- 
culty was  settled,  and  all  Germany  declared 
formally  ag^st  the  antipope  (I44T).  One  of 
tbe  great  anzieties  of  Eogentns  had  been  the 
steady  progress  westward  of  the  Mohammedan 
power.  The  letters  of  the  pontiff  and  the 
earnest  exhortations  of  his  legate  Oesarini  bad 
induced  Ladisiaa,  the  yonng  king  of  Poland  and 
Hongary,  to  take  np  arms  against  the  Tarks 
im  1440.    The  victories  of  Hunyady  at  length 


and  the  treaty  hod  been  solemnly  sworn  to  on 
the  Gospel  and  Koran.  Tbe  pope,  however,  re- 
fused to  accept  the  peace,  on  the  pretext  that 
it  had  been  concluded  without  his  knowledge ; 
a  new  war  was  began,  which  ended  on  the  field 
of  Yama  (1444),  where  Lodislas  perished  with 
10,000  of  bis  followers.  Eugenina  declared 
this  disaster  to  be  tbe  bitterest  affiiotion  in  his 
troublons  life.  In  1447,  simnltaneously  with 
the  settlement  of  the  German  difficulty,  a  plan 
was  submitted  to  the  pope  bj  the  French  king 
for  ending  the  schism  in  the  church.  This  waa 
accepted,  and  caused  unbounded  joy,  in  tbe 
midst  of  which  £ngenins  sickened  and  died. 
He  has  been  reprcacbed  with  his  monkish 
auMerity  of  life,  with  rashness  and  inooustan- 
cy  in  many  things,  and  inflexible  obstinacy  in 
others.  Those  moet  opposed  to  him  allowed 
him,  nevertheless,  tbe  praise  of  an  nnblemiabed 
life.  He  was,  without  being  learned  himself 
a  most  generous  patron  of  learning. 

EOUX,  iMKhari,  a  Swiss  mathematician, 
-bom  in  Baael,  April  IG,  1707,  died  in  St.  Pe- 
tersbnrg.  Sept  7,  I78S.  Be  was  intended  for 
the  church,  and  entered  the  university  of  Ba- 
sel ;  but  tbe  infiueuce  of  the  Bemonllia  divert- 
ed bis  attention  to  philosophical  pursuits.  At 
the  age  of  10  be  graiduated,  after  having  already 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  French  academy  of 
sciences  by  a  memoir  upon  some  points  of  na- 
val architecture.  In  tbe  following  year  he 
went  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  after  several  dis- 
appointments Daniel  Bernoulli  obtuned  for  him 
the  professorship  of  natural  philosophy ;  and  in 
17S8  he  became  professor  of  mathematics.  Hia 
publications  on  the  nature  and  propagation  of 
sound,  ourvea,  the  integral  calculus,  the  move- 
ment of  celestial  bodies,  &C.,  bad  gained  him 
wide  reputation;  and  in  1741,  st  the  invitaticm 
of  Frederick  tbe  Great,  he  left  St.  Petersburg 
for  Berlin,  where  he  remained  3G  years.  Du- 
ring this  time  he  continued  to  hold  his  Busaan 
appointments,  and  even  drew  a  portion  of  their 
salary,  receiving  at  the  same  time  ftom  all  port* 
of  Eurojie  the  most  flattering  marks  of  respect. 
When  the  dominions  of  Frederick  were  in- 
vaded by  a  Russian  army  in  1760,  and  a  &nn 
belonging  to  Euler  was  laid  waste,  tbe  empress 
Elizabeth  immediately  reimbursed  his  losses. 
These  generous  acts,  among  other  motives,  in- 
duced him  to  accept  en  invitation  from  the  em- 
e«ss  Catharine  II.  to  return  to  St.  Peterahnrg 
1766,  He  had  during  some  years  previously 
suffered  from  weakhess  of  the  eyes ;  and  aooo 
after  returning  to  Russia  he  became  so  nearly 
blind  as  to  be  able  only  to  distinguish  very 
large  chalk  marks  on  a  blackboard.  Tbe  affec- 
tion was  the  consequence  of  fever  brought  on 
by  a  calculation,  for  which  his  fellow  acade- 
micians demanded  four  months,  but  which  Eu- 
ler completed  in  three  days.  He  continued  al- 
most bhnd  during  the  remuader  of  bis  life ; 
but  by  constant  exercise  he  aoquired  a  power 
of  recollection  of  mathematical  formulas  and 
figures  almost  incredible.    Some  of  his  most 
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Talnable  works  were  composed  after  his  lora 

of  sight;  among  them,  his ''GlemontH  of  Alge- 
bra" and  "New  Theory  of  the  MotionB  of  the 
Moon."  In  more  than  SO  years  of  incessant 
labor  he  composed  80  separate  worka,  chief- 
ly in  Latin,  and  more  than  700  memoirs  or 
treatisee.  The  whole  oonld  not  be  contained 
in  less  than  40  large  4to  volumes,  and  em- 
brace ever;  existing  branch  of  mathematics, 
And  almost  every  conceivable  application  of 
Uiem.  To  Euler  belongs  the  credit  of  improv- 
ing the  analytio  method,  according  to  the  sys- 
tem of  Leibnitz  and  the  Bemoollis,  and  of  uni- 
formly applying  it  to  scientiflo  investigationa. 
Nor  was  he  less  remarkable  for  his  popular 
expositions  of  the  prinoiplea  of  liis  favorite 
aeienoe.  His  "Letters  to  a  German  Princeas," 
which  have  been  translated  into  English,  and 
several  times  reprinted,  throw  a  clear  light  on 
the  most  important  facta  in  mechanics,  optics, 
acoustics,  and  physical  astronomy,  and,  thongn 
to  some  degree  soperseded  by  the  progress  of 
modem  discovery,  will  always  remmn  a  model 
of  perspionona  statement  and  felicitous  illas- 
tration.  His  "Introdactioa  to  Algebra,"  trans- 
lated by  Prof.  Farrar  of  Harvard  college  as 
preliminary  to  the  Oambridge  course  of  mathe- 
matics, has  never  been  surpassed  for  its  lucid 
and  attractive  mode  of  presenting  the  elements 
of  that  science.  Euler  was  a  man  of  simple, 
reaerved,  and  benevolent  mind,  with  a  strong 
devotional  sense  and  religions  habit.  He  un- 
dertook to  prove  the  immateriality  of  the  sool, 
and  had  the  conrage  to  defend  revelation  at 
the  conrt  of  Frederick  II.  He  was  twice  mar- 
ried, his  seoond  wife  being  the  aunt  of  bis  first, 
and  had  18  children,  only  fonr  of  whom  snr- 
vived  him.  The  eldest  son  was  bis  assistant 
and  sncoesBor  at  fit.  Petersburg,  and  the  second 
waa  physician  to  Oatharine  II. 

EOUQiES,  a  general  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  one  of  bis  successors,  born  at  Oardia,  in 
the  Thracian  Chersonese,  about  860  B.  0.,  put 
to  death  in  Gabiene,  Elymais,  in  816.  He  at-, 
tracted  the  notice  of  Philip  of  Maoedon,  who 
made  him  his  private  seoretarv,  and  he  bold 
the  same  offlae  under  Alexander.  When  Al- 
exander married  the  daughter  of  Darius,  he 
gave  to  Eumenes  Artonis,  dsnghter  of  Arta- 
banns.  He  was  at  enmity  with  Alexander's 
fHend  Hepheestion,  yet  maintained  his  infln- 
ence,  and  was  njtimately  appointed  a  com- 
mander of  the  cavalry.  After  the  death  of 
Alexander,  he  at  first  took  no  part  in  the  dis- 
onssions  of  the  Macedonian  generals,  knowing 
their  iealonsy  of  his  Greek  birth ;  hot  subse- 
qnently  he  reconciled  the  opposing  parties,  and 
In  the  division  of  the  satrapies  obtuned  the 
^vernment  of  Gappadocia,  Paphlagonia,  and 
Pontius.  These  provinces  had  never  been  con- 
quered, and  Antigonns  and  Leonnatns  were  ep- 
Sointed  to  rednce  them  for  him.  Antigonns 
isdained  compliance,  and  Leonnatns  went  to 
Greece  to  cairy  out  plans  of  personal  ambi- 
tioD,  having  tried  to  persuade  Enmenes  to  join 
with  him.    Eumenes,  however,  exposed  the 
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BOliemes  of  Leonnatns  to  Ferdiccas,  and  the 
latter  subdued  his  provinces  for  him,  and  gave 
him  the  chief  command  in  Asia.  Eumenes 
now  subdued  Neoptolemns,  who  had  revolted 
from  him,  and  defended  Asia  Minor  agunst 
Cratems  in  a  decidve  battle  (S21),  in  which 
the  latter  fell,  Perdiocas  having  fallen  in  a 
revolt  of  his  own  troops,  a  general  assembly 
of  the  Macedonian  army  condemned  Eumenes 
to  death.  Antigonus  marched  against  him, 
defeated  him  in  Cappadocia  (820),  and  block- 
aded him  in  the  fortress  of  Nora.  The  death 
of  Antipater  changed  the  aspect  of  parties,  and 
Antigonns  sought  the  alliance  of  Enmenes; 
but  die  latter,  having  been  allowed  to  leave 
his .  mountain  fortress,  accepted  overtures  of- 
fering him  by  royal  authority  the  sapreme 
command  in  Asia.  Eluding  Antigonus,  he 
joined  the  army  in  Cilicia,  and  to  avoid  the 
jealousy  of  the  generals  set  np  in  a  tent  the 
throne,  crown,  and  soeptre  of  Alexander,  be- 
fore which  the  councils  of  war  were  held,  as 
though  in  the  presence  of  the  deceased  moa- 
arch.  He  advanced  into  Phisnioia,  but  retired 
before  the  combined  fleet  and  army  of  Anti- 
gonns, and  took  np  winter  quarters  in  Babylo- 
nia. The  armies  subsequently  met  on  the  con- 
fines of  Gabiene  in  two  pitched  battles,  with 
BO  decisive  result ;  but  Eumenes  waa  sold  by 
his  own  troops  to  Antigonus,  who  slew  him. 

E0MEN1DE8  (called  also  Erinnyes,  and  by 
the  Romans  Furite  and  Dine),  the  avenging 
goddesses  of  the  Greek  mythology,  daughters 
of  Night,  and  tormentors  of  the  wicked  both 
in  the  upper  and  tbe  lower  world.  The  Greeks 
dreaded  to  call  them  by  an  appropriate  name, 
and  therefore  addresaed  them  euphemistically 
as  the  Eumeuides,  or  gracious  goddesses.  They 
seem  to  have  been  originally  a  personiilcation 
of  the  curses  pronounced  upon  a  criminal,  and 
are  represented  by  Homer  as  resting  in  the 
depths  of  Tartarus  IJll  the  oondemnation  of 
some  person  for  violated  pions  or  hospitable 
duties  wakes  them  into  life  and  activity.  They 
then  pursue  the  ofiender  with  the  relentieas- 
ness  of  fate,  chasing  him  from  place  to  place, 
allowing  him  no  peace  nor  rest,  moved  by  no 
supplications,  and  supported  by  the  goddess 
of  justice,  whose  ministers  they  are.  As  de- 
scnbed  by  .^sohylus,  snakes  instead  of  h^r 
enveloped  their  heads,  their  eyes  were  bloody, 
thd.r  &ceB  black  and  full  of  hatefalnesa,  and 
they  bore  torches  and  daggers  in  their  fieshless 
hands.  In  the  later  poets  wings  were  added, 
and  their  nomber  was  reduced  from  an  indefi- 
nite number  to  three,  bearing  the  names  of 
Tisiphone,  Aleoto,  and  Megnra.  The  terrific 
drama  of  .i^^hylus  entitled  "Enmenides"  is 
said  to  have  frightened  several  Athenian  mat- 
rons into  premature  labor,  and  in  subsequent 
representations  upon  the  stage  and  in  art  their 
appearance  was  greatly  softened  down, 

EDIIiPillB,  a  Greek  sophist,  phydcian,  and 
bi(»rapher,  bom  in  Bardis,  LJma,  A.  D.  S47, 
died  abont  430.  He  was  an  adversary  of  Chria- 
tunity,  and  an  enthntiactio  admirer  of  the  em- 
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peroi  Julian.  At  the  age  of  18  yeaw  he  went 
to  Athens,  where  after  four  years'  stadj  he 
was  admitted  to  know  the  secrets  of  the  the- 
nrgic  doctrine  of  Iambi iobns,  and  was  initiated 
into  the  Elensnian  niTsteties.  He  retnnied  to 
Sardja  as  a  t«aeher  of  rhetoric,  and  stndied 
medicine.  -  One  of  his  works  remains^  book 
entitled  "Lives  of  the  Bophigt*  and  Philoso- 
phers," which  giTes  the  liistorj  of  philoso- 
phers, phj^ans,  and  rhetoricians,  and  of 
nearl;  all  known  in  science  and  letters  from 
the  beginning  of  the  Sd  to  the  end  of  the  4th 
centurj.  I'he  best  edition  is  that  of  BoissoDade 
(2  vols.  Syo,  Amaterdani,  1822). 

EDNOIUGS,  a  beresiarch  of  the  4th  century, 
a  native  of  Dacora  in  Cappadocia,  who  studied 
theology  under  the  Arian  teacher  AStins,  and 
was  made  bishop  of  Oyzicns  about  360.  His 
opinions  were  a  logical  exaMeralion  of  Arian- 
ism.  He  was  soon  deposed  from  his  bishopric, 
resided  at  Constantinople  during  the  reigns  of 
Julian  and  Jovian,  and  at  Chalcedon  daring 
that  of  Valens;  was  banished  by  the  last 
named,  bnt  soon  recalled;  was  again  ban- 
ished by  Theodonna  the  Great  to  Halmyris 
in  Mcesia,  driven  thence  to  Cteearea,  and  at 
length  permitted  to  retom  to  hia  native  Til- 
lage, where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
and  died  at  an  advanced  age.  His  works  were 
ordered  by  imperial  edicts  to  be  destroyed,  bat 
there  remain  of  them  a  "  Confession  of  Faith," 
which  was  presented  to  the  emperor  Theodo- 
sins  at  Constantinople  in  S88,  and  an  "Apolo- 
getic Discourse,"  a  famons  b'eatise,  of  which 
8t.  Basil  wrote  a  refutation  in  five  books.  Bis 
disciples  were  called  Eiinomians,  and  also  Ano- 
mceans  (Gr.  ivS/ituo^,  dissimilar),  because,  on- 
like  the  Athanasians  or  Homoonsians  and  the 
AriaDsor  Horn oionei ana,  they  affirmed  that  the 
Son  aad  Eoly  Spirit  were  neither  identical 
with  nor  similar  in  essence  to  the  Father. 
They  acknowledged  the  Father  as  snpreme, 
eternal,  and  distinct;  the  Son  as  generated 
from  the  Father,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  as  gene- 
rated from  the  Son.  Like  their  founder,  they 
were  accustomed  to  anbtle  specnlations  npon 
the  divine  nattire,  the  incomprehensibility  of 
which  tliay  denied.  Tbey  r^ected  mysteries, 
and  opposed  the  honors  rendered  to  martyrs 
and  to  the  relics  of  saints. 

EtFNDCHS  (Gr.  clv<A-fo(,  from  ttiv^,  a  bed,  and 
ix'i".  to  fTuard),  emasculated  men  employed  in 
the  East  from  time  immemorial  to  take  charge 
of  women.  A  product  of  oriental  polygamy, 
Jealousy,  and  uespotiHin,  enoQchs  were  early 
common  in  Egypt,  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and  the 
neighboring  countries,  and  were  introduced 
thence  into  Greece  and  Rome.  Among  the 
later  Romans  they  were  admitted  into  the 
families  of  senators  and  emperors,  and  by 
their  skill  in  flattery  and  intrigue  often  es- 
tablished their  power  at  conrt,  especially  un- 
der the  Byzantine  empire.  The  Romans  in- 
gooionsly  devised  a  method  of  making  castra- 
tion more  or  less  complete.  Gibbon  afBrms 
that  the  general  history  of  Persia,  India,  and 
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China  proves  that  the  power  of  the  e 
has  aniformly  marked  the  decline  and  fall  of 
every  dynasty.  They  are  still  employed  in 
the  East  as  guardians  of  the  harem,  black 
slaves  from  Africa  being  generally  preferred. 
The  eunuchs  of  the  Turkish  harems  are  mostly 
made  such  in  Upper  Egypt,  near  Kuliia,  at  a  vil- 
lage where  the  operation  of  castration  is  per- 
formed by  Coptic  priests.  It  is  stated  that 
about  one  in  seven  of  the  boys  die  in  conse- 
quence of  the  operation. — The  Christian  diurch 
&om  the  beginning  manifested  her  abh(MT«ice 
of  the  practice  of  mutilating  men,  eiolnding 
eunuchs  from  orders  even  before  a  law  to  th^ 
effect  had  been  promulgated.  The  ordination 
of  Origen  at  an  advanced  age,  by  the  bishops  of 
Cfesarea  and  Jerusalem,  was  protested  a^inst 
by  his  own  bishop,  Demetrius  of  Alexandria, 
on  the  ground  that  Origen  in  his  youth  had 
mutilated  himself  as  a  safeguard  against  temp- 
tation— a  fact  which  Origen  had  concealed,  bat 
which  had  become  known  to  Demetrius.  This 
recognition  of  such  an  ordination  as  irregular 
attested  the  universal  discipline  of  the  church, 
confirmed  by  the  law  enacted  by  the  council 
of  Nice,  and  observed  ever  rince  throngboat 
Christendom.  This  law  was  directed  more 
especially  at  a  sect  of  fanatics  called  Yalesiana, 
from  their  Arab  founder  Valesius,  who  insist- 
ed upon  this  practice  of  mutilation  as  a  neces- 
sary means  of  salvation.  Christian  Italy  in- 
herited from  pagan  times  the  custom  of  mn- 
tilating  boys  in  order  to  preserve  their  voice; 
and  down  to  our  days  such  ungers  have  been 
much  sought  for  in  theatres  and  churches. 
Clement  XIV.,  renewing  the  enactmenta  i^ 
several  preceding  popes,  forbade  their  employ- 
ment in  religious  services.  Nevertheless,  the 
custom  still  continued  to  prevail  in  Rome  it- 
self.   (See  Cabthation.) 

EITPAItmi  (forinerly  JKotlcti),  a  seaport  1«wd 
of  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Taurida,  on  the 
W.  coast  of  the  Crimea,  and  on  the  N.  shore  of 
the  hay  of  Kalamita,  SB  m.  N.  W.  of  Simfero- 
pol, and  40  la.  N,  of  Sebastopol ;  pop,  in  1967, 
T,7S0,  chiefly  Tartars  and  Carute  Jews.  Under 
the  Tartars  it  was  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
and  populous  t«wns  io  the  Crimea.  Before 
the  Russian  occupation  of  the  peninsula,  when 
the  name  of  Eupatoria  was  given  to  the  town 
by  Catharine  II.,  it  had  a  population  of  above 
80,000.  It  has  a  considerable  trade  in  grain, 
and  some  trade  in  hid^  butter,  wax,  4e.  The 
export  of  salt,  which  is  drawn  from  adjoining 
salt  lakes,  and  fromwhich  the  Tartars  formerly 
derived  great  profit,  baa  fallen  off  considerably. 
Bntter,  felt  stu^  and  the  black  lambskins 
known  in  England  as  astrakhans,  are  prepared 
in  the  town.  The  port  is  shallow,  but  safe, 
and  never  frozen  up.  The  principal  buildings 
are  a  Greek  church,  an  Armenian  church,  two 
synagogues,  and  several  'mosques,  the  chief 
of  which,  buiit  by  Devlet-Ghiri  Khan  in  1552, 
is  the  finest  in  the  Crimea.— On  Sept.  14, 1854, 
the  English  and  French  effected  a  landing  in 
the  bay  of  Eupatoria,  with  about  60,000  men. 
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The  town  was  provided  with  fortificationa  by 
order  of  Omar  Pasha,  who  was  at  the  head 
of  the  Torkiah  troops  in  1866.  The  Russians 
made  an  ineffectual  attack  on  it  Feb.  IT,  18G6. 
It  was  evacaated  by  the  allies  after  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  peace  of  Paris,  May  80,  18B8. 

EDPITOEIDK.    See  Bonesxt. 

EDPEH  (Ft.  Mdu),  a  town  of  Prussia,  in 
the  province  of  the  Hhine,  capital  of  a  circle 
of  the  same  name,  situated  near  the  Belgian 
frontier,  9  m.  8,  of  Aii-la-Chapelle;  pop.  in 
1871,  14,fles.  It  has  a' Protestant  and  three 
Catholic  charches,  a  town  school  of  a  high 
grade,  en  orphan  asylnra,  and  a  court  of  prima- 
ry jnrisdiclion.  It  is  one  of  the  moat  flourish- 
ing manufacturing  towns  of  the  province. 

EDPHORBU,  the  typical  F^nus  of  the  botani- 
cal fbmily  euphorhiaeea,  or  sparges,  said  to 
have  been  so  named  from  Enphorbns,  physician 
to  Jnba,  king  of  Mauritania.  The  flowers  are 
monceciouB,  collected  within  an  involucre  often 
closely  simulating  a  calyx  or  corolla;  male 
flowerB  consisting  of  a  single  stamen  on  a  pedi- 
cel arising  from  the  axil  of  a  minute  bract  at 
the  base  of  the  involucre;  fertile  flower  soli- 
tary in  the  middle  of  the  involucre,  con^sting 
of  a  three-celled,  three-lobed  ovary,  with  a 
mere  vestige  of  calyx,  and  home  on  a  pedicel 
which  Anally  elongates  and  inclines  to  one  side 
of  the  Envolacre ;  styles  three,  stigmas  six.  The 
pod  separates  into  three  one-seeded  carpels. 
Plants  or  shrubs,  often  with  a  milky,  acrid  juice. 
The  leaves  are  whorled  or  opposite,  and  some- 
times wanting,  th^  stem  being  sncculent,  and 
the  plant  assuming  the  appearance  of  a  cactus. 
It  is  a  cosmopolitan  genus  of  many  and  diverse 
species.  Some  are  commonly  cultivated  as  or- 
namental plants,  as  E.  pulekerrima{P0inHUia) 


of. Mexico,  whose  floral  leaves  are  4  or  S  in. 
long  and  of  the  brightest  vermilion  red ;  E. 
tpUndent  of  the  Manritias,  with  thick,  prickly 
stems,  and  cymes  of  deep  red  bract -snrrounded 
Sowers.  The  gnm  resin,  euphorUum,  Is  gath- 
ered in  Africa  from  E.  offieinarmt  and  E.  an- 


stems,  and  is  extremely  acrid,  producing  vio- 
lent inflammation  of  the  nostrils  in  those  who 
handle  it.  In  India  this  gnm  is  nsed  external- 
ly in  rhenmatiam,  internally  in  cases  uf  severe 


Eapborbli  IpccacnuhB. 

E.  Tirucalli  i 
Madras,  where  it  is  nsed  for  hedging;  no  cat- 
tle will  toDch  the  leaves;  the  fresh  Juice  of 
this  species  is  used  as  a  vesicant.  The  roots 
of  many  species  are  emetic.  Of  oar  native  s]ie- 
cies,  the  principal  and  the  only  one  of  general 
interest  is  E.  ipeeatuanha  (wild  ipecac),  which 
was  considered  by  Barton  equal  in  value  to  the 
genuine  ipeoaonanha((r(i7>Aiw^w),andit  possesses 
the  advantage  of  having  do  disagreeable  taste 
or  smell.  E.  lathyrit  was  one  of  the  plants 
Oharlemagne  in  his  capitularies  commanded  to 
be  cultivated  in  all  monastic  gardens,  as  its 
seeds  were  purgative  and  known  as  semina 
eataputim  minora.  It  is  sdd  that  the  capsules 
of  this  plant  stupefy  flsh ;  it  is  well  known  that 
E.  Htbemiea  and  E.  pitea  toria  are  so  used,  and 
80  powerful  is  the  former  that  a  small  basket- 
fnl  of  the  bmised  plant  will  stupefy  the  fishes 
for  several  miles  down  a  river.  E.  Cnttimaadu 
famishes  a  caoutchouc;  and  notwithstanding 
the  generally  poisonoua  qualities  of  the  genus, 
E.  td'ilit  is  a  pot  herb,  its  acrid  qualities  being 
dispelled  by  boiling.  E.  baltamifera  is  used 
in  the  same  way.  Many  species  of  euphorbia 
grow  in  poor  sandy  soil,  through  which  the 
roots  penetrate  to  a  depth  of  several  yards. 
Violent  vomiting  and  purging  are  often  pro- 
duced in  children  by  eating  the  seeds  of  a 
variegated -leaved  euphorbia  cultivated  as  an 
ornamental  plant.  The  uncertainty  of  their 
action  forbids  their  general  use  as  medicine. 

ElfPHUTES  (Turk.  Frat),  the  largest  river 
of  western  Aria.  It  rises  from  two  chief 
sources  in  the  Armenian  mountains;  one  of 
them  at  Dnraly,  25  m.  N.  E.  of  Erzerum,  the 
other  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Ala  Dagb, 
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near  the  rill«ge  of  1>ir«diii,  utd  not  fiu-  from 
JlL  Ararat.    Tbe  furuier,  or  Konbem  Eh' 

Eiirult-Tv  baa  the  nune  of  Frnt  from  itie  first. 
ut  i»  kDuwn  alw  as  tbe  Kara.«a  f  Bluck  riveri ; 
tlte  latter,  or  ^□tbem  Eophr&u-s,  u'  not  railed 
the  Frat.  but  tbe  Marad  Cbai,  tboui;b  in  reality 
tb6  main  rirer.  Both  brancbe*  &uw  mainlr 
W.  S.  W.  and  meet  at  Kieban-Msaden,  about 
Ut.  34'  60'  X.  and  Iod.  36=^  W  E.,  after  a 
eoane  of  respectireij  270  and  4'XI  m.  The 
combined  atream  ia  hers  3G0  (L  wide,  rapid, 
and  ver;  deep.  It  flora  a  winding  counte, 
moittlj  b.  and  8.  'W.,  traverain);  a  chain  of  iit. 
Taunia,  till  it  reaches  fbe  vieinitj  of  Sizib, 
where  it  ia  deflected  6.  E.,  keeps  its  waj  with- 
out deviation  tiJl  near  its  jnnctiiw  with  tbe 
Ti^ja,  and  the  united  rivers  fall,  under  the 
name  Hhat-el-Arab,  into  the  Peman  gulf.  Its 
fatal  leDtctl)  is  about  1,600  m.,  its  average 
breadth  about  200  jards,  and  its  dejitb  from 
12  to  30  ft.  The  upper  part  of  ita  course  lies 
amid  luftj  monataini,  and  near  tbe  village  of 
Pasbtash  it  plunges  through  a  )^ge  formed 
bj  precipicea  more  than  1,000  fL  in  height, 
anj  so  narrow  tbat  it  ia  bridged  at  the  top. 
It  then  enters  tbe  plains  of  western  and  south- 
em  Hesopotamia,  where  the  swiftness  of  its 
current  is  diminished,  and  where  in  ancient 
times  numerous  canals  extended  from  its  banks 
to  irrigate  the  neighboring  conntrj.  It  ex- 
tricates itself  from  the  marshes  of  Lemlnn  just 
before  reaching  Soma,  the  point  of  its  union 
with  the  Tigris.  It  is  navigable  both  below 
and  above  the  cataracts  which  it  forms  in  the 
pai'Hes  of  tbe  Taoms,  though  nomerous  islands, 
shallows,  and  rapids  make  its  navigation  in 
many  places  difficulL  Its  waters  are  subject 
to  periodical  increase  from  the  melting  of  the 
snow  on  the  mountains  along  tbe  upper  part  of 
its  cooTHe,  and  its  inundations  were  anciently 
of  great  advantage  to  the  agriculture  of  the 
level  dJHtricts  through  which  it  passes.  Under 
the  misrule  of  the  Turks,  however,  the  canals 
and  embankments  which  regulated  the  inimda- 
tions  have  been  neglected.— The  Euphrates  is 
linked  with  the  most  important  events  in  an- 
cient histor?.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Bible  as 
one  of  the  four  rivers  of  tbe  garden  of  Eden, 
and  is  often  named  the  great  river.  On  its 
banks  stood  the  city  of  Babylon,  which  was 
for  ages  not  only  the  capital  of  great  empires, 
but  also  one  of  the  greatest  commercial  em- 
poriums  of  the  world.  Indian  and  Egyptian 
merchandise  destined  for  Babylon  was  trans- 
shipped in  the  port  of  Gerrha,  now  Katif,  in 
the  Persian  gulf^  fVom  the  large  veaseis  that 
had  made  the  sea  voyage  into  smaller  ones  fit 
for  tbe  navigation  of  tbe  river.  Nebuchadnez- 
zar, however,  had  locks  constmcted,  and  dikee 
rained  to  contain  the  waters  of  the  Shat-el- 
Arab,  which  allowed  ressels  of  heavy  burden 
to  ascend  the  Euphrates  as  far  as  Babylon. 
It  was  for  a  long  time  the  western  booudary 
of  the  Parthian  and  the  eastern  boundary  of 
the  Koman  empire.  The  army  of  Necho  was 
defeated  on  its  banks  by  NebnchadnezzAr  at 
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Circesiam  iCarr-heinish} ;  Cyms  tbe  1 
and  Craesas  perished  after  erosaag  it.  the  ona 
at  Cunaia,  tlie  other  at  Carrhs ;  Aleiander 
eros-ed  it  at  Thapsacos ;  Tnyan  and  bevema 
descended  it  in  fleets  buill  in  upper  Mtaopat*- 
mia.     In  recent  times  the  F.ngli«h  hare  bried 

India.  For  this  porpose  an  expedition  was 
«ent  from  Eneland  under  command  of  C<^ 
Cbesney,  which  in  1836  descended  the  rivo- 
from  Bir  and  survejed  500  m.  of  its  coarse. 
Tbe  nteam  navigation  of  the  Euphrates,  frooi  its 
mouth  to  Bir.  has  since  become  of  some  impor- 
j  tance.  The  electric  tel^raph  line  from  Bag- 
dad to  the  Persian  gvii,  which  was  opened  in 
.  18t'>5,  skirts  the  Enphrales  as  well  as  the  Tigris. - 
It  is  a  singular  fact  concenung  the  Enphratea 
'  that  several  thousand  jeara  ago  the  waters  do 
.  not  seem  to  have  reached  the  sea  at  all,  bAt 
I  were  lost  in  marshes  or  conamned  by  irriga- 
tion, which  was  practised  on  an  immense  scale 
under  the  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  sovereigna. 
I  It  is  certain  that  at  a  mnch  later  period  the 
,  Tigris  and  Euphrates  flowed  into  the  lea  by 
j  distinct  channels.  Their  junctiMi  ia  snppoeed 
to  have  taken  place  mote  than  2,000  years  ago. 
I  EiranSH  (Gr.  rifvit,  elegant),  an  affected 
style  of  speech  which  distiugniahed  the  coo- 
versation  and  writings  of  many  of  the  wits  at 
I  the  court  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  name  and 
'  the  style  were  derived  frcanthe  "Euphnes,  tho 
Anatomy  of  Wit "  (loBO),  and  the  "  Enphoea 
<  and  his  England"  (1581),  of  John  Lilly,  of 
I  which  Anthcay  A  Wood  said :  "  Our  nation  ia 
indebted  for  a  new  English  ifa  thran,  which  the 
!  Hower  of  the  youth  thereof  leaned."  Tbe 
'  style  of  these  once  famed  books,  which  became 
tbe  model  of  the  wits  and  gallants  of  the  time, 
and  was  almost  r^arded  as  a  test  of  conrtly 
breeding,  was  characterized  by  smoothness  and 
verbal  elegance,  and  chiefly  by  fantastic  simi- 
les and  illustrations  formed  by  attributing  fan- 
ciful and  fabulous  properties  to  animals,  vege- 
tables, and  minerals.  Supp<Hled  by  fashion- 
able sanction,  lillj  was  for  a  time  esteemed 
the  rival  of  Demoetbenes  and  Cicero  in  "  all 
tbe  partes  .of  rhetoricke,  in  fitt«  phrases,  in 
pithy  sentences,  in  gallant  tropea,  in  flowing 
speech."  Bnt  the  applanse  was  not  nniversaL 
Euphnism  is  ridiculed  in  Uaiaton's  comedy  ot 
"  What  You  Will "  and  Ben  Jonson's  "  Cyn- 
thia's Revels,"  and  is  thought  to  be  referred  to 
in  the  style  of  Don  Annado  in  Shakespeare's 
"Love's  Labor's  Lost"  Bir  Walter  Scott  in 
his  "Monastery"  makes  Bir  Pieroie  Shafton 
"parley  euphuism." 

EIIFM.IS,  one  of  the  six  Greek  eomic  poets 
whom  the  grammarians  of  tbe  school  of  Alex- 
andria judged  worthy  of  a  place  in  their  canon, 
bom  about  449,  died  abont  411  B.  C.  He  be- 
longed to  the  old  comedy,  was  a  disriple  of 
Cratinna,  and  composed  17  pieces,  seven  of 
which  were  crowned.  He  was  reputed  supo- 
rior  to  Aristophanes  in  elegance,  and  in  bitter 
and  personal  jests  was  the  rival  of  Cratinna. 
Among  the  ottjecta  of  his  satire  were  AldUfr 
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des  and  Socrates,  the  former  of  whom,  &o- 
oording  to  one  report,  eiaap«rated  bj  hia  at^ 
taoks,  threw  him  into  the  sea,  where  he  was 
drowned.  He  is  also  said,  with  more  proba- 
bility, to  have  been  killed  in  battle  daring  the 
Peloponneaian  war.  The  fragments  of  his 
plays  have  been  edited  bj  Ronkel  (Leipaic, 
1620),  and  are  contained  in  Meineke'a  Pntg- 
■  vtenta  Poetarum  Comieorum  Qraeorum  (Ber- 
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lin,  1BS0''4T). 

EIBE,  a.  N.  dept 
by  the  anion  of  four  ancient  districts  of  Hot- 


.  departnient  of  France,  fonned 


mandj,  bordering  on  the  departments  of  Seine- 
IniSrieDre  (from  which  it  is  partly  separated 
by  the  lower  part  of  the  Seine),  Oi»e,  Seine-et- 
CKae,  Eure-et-Loir,  Orne,  and  Calvados ;  area, 
2,800  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1872,  877,874.  It  has  a 
level  HDrface,  natnrally  divided  into  six  plateans 
by  the  rivers  £pte,  Andelle,  Enre,  Iton,  Rille, 
and  Charentonne,  which  flow  throngh  it  to 
'the  Seine;  and  it  presents  well  caltirated 
fields  and  encloanres,  fine  forests,  marshes, 
and  a  few  hilla.  The  river  from  which  the 
department  has  its  name  flows  on  the  S.  E. 
border,  and  then  mostly  parallel  with  the  Seine, 
Agricaltare  is  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  per- 
fection, and  the  vine,  apple,  and  pear  are  ob- 
jects of  special  cultivation.  Its  most  celebrated 
and  fionrishing  cloth  mannfactories  are  at  Lon- 
vierg.  It  has  important  copper  fouaderies  at 
Romilly,  and  manafaciories  of  nails,  pins,  &c. 
It  has  considerable  commerce,  ctaieny  in  its 
own  manufactured  and  agricnltaral  prodnct«, 
It  is  divided  into  the  arrondissements-of  £vreuz, 
Lonviers.  Pont-Aodemer,  Bemay,  and  Les  An- 
delvs.    Capital,  fivreui. 

ECBE-fn'-LOIK,  a  N.  department  of  France, 
formed  f^om  parts  of  the  ancient  provinces  of 
OrlSanius,  Ile-de-France,  and  Maine,  border- 
ing on  the  departments  of  Enre,  8eine-et-0iae, 
Loiret,  Loir-et-Oher,  Sarthe,  and  Orne,  and 
comprised  in  the  barana  of  the  Seine  and  the 
Loire;  area,  2,2flS  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1872,  282,- 
622.  Tta  general  aspect  ia  Ujat  of  a  plain, 
with  slight  undulations  of  hill  and  valley,  and 
its  soil  is  nnsnrpasaed  in  fertili^  by  any  in 
France.  The  river  Enre,  which  rises  near  the 
"W.  border  in  Orne,  flows  E.  and  N.  through 
the  norUiem  part,  and  the  Loir  rises  near 
the  centre  and  fiows  8.  &.  W.  to  tho  Loire. 
The  climate  is  mild,  with  freqnent  rains  in 
spring  and  aatanin.  There  are  bnt  small  re- 
mains of  the  immense  forests  which  formerly 
covered  its  surface.  Oereala,  the  vine,  pmne, 
pear,  cherry,  and  apricot  are  cultivated.  It 
has  some  cloth  manufactories.  It  is  divided 
into  the  arrondissementa  of  Ohartres,  Ohiltean- 
dnn,  Dreux,  and  Nogent-le-BotroD.  C^>ita], 
Obartrea. 

EURIPIDES,  the  last  of  the  illustrions  trio 
of  the  tragic  poets  of  Athens,  born,  according 
"io  the  almoHt  unanlmona  consent  of  the  ancient 
anthcritiea,  in  the  island  of  Salsmis,  in  the  Ist 
year  of  the  76th  Olympiad,  480  B.  C,  and,  as 
was  generally  believed,  on  the  very  day  of  the 
battle  of  Salamis  (Sept  28).    The  Parian  mar- 


ble atone  carries  back  the  date  of  his  birth  to 
485,  or  the  fonrth  year  of  the  78d  Olympiad, 
He  died  in  406.  The  name  Euripides  is  said 
to  have  been  bestowed  upon  him  in  commem- 
oration of  the  battle  of  Artemlsinm,  fought 
not  lonff  before,  near  the  channel  of  the  Bnri- 
pne.  He  was  the  son  of  an  Athenian  citizen 
named  Mnesarchns,  and  his  wife  Clito,  of  the 
deme  of  Phlya  and  the  tribe  Cecropis,  or  ac- 
cording to  others  of  the  deme  of  Phyle  and 
the  tribe  CEnels.  His  parents  had  left  Athens 
on  the  approach  of  Xenea  and  hie  Perwan 
host.  The  condition,  of  the  famUy  was  re- 
spectable and  perhaps  affluent,  though  Aristo- 
phanes, in  hia  comic  attacks  npon,  the  poet, 
describes  his  mother  as  a  seller  of  herbs. 
Early  truned  in  athletic  eierciaea,  Euripides 
is  said  to  have  guned  while  still  a  boy  the 
victory  in  the  Elensinian  and  Thesean  con- 
tests ;  and  at  the  age  of  17  he  offered  himself 
at  the  Olympic  games,  bnt  was  not  received. 
For  a  time  he  devoted  himself  to  the  art  (^ 
painting,  and  some  of  his  performances  are 
said  to  have  been  exhibited  at  Hegara.  He 
studied  rhetoric  under  Prodicus,  the  author  of 
the  apologue  of  the  "  Choice  of  Hercules," 
who  visited  Athens  as  ambassador  of  his  na- 
tive city ;  phyaica  under  Anaxagoras,  whose 
opinions  gave  a  coloring  to  hia  poetry;  and 
perhaps  philosophy  under  Protagoras.  He  be- 
came an  intimate  Mend  of  Socrates,  who  was 
11  years  his  junior.  At  length,  after  trying 
his  hand  in  other  pnrsnltfi,  his  natural  turn  for 
tragedy  roanIfeBt«d  itself  Hia  flrat  piece  was 
written  at  the  age  of  18,  but  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  it  was  brought  upon  the  stage. 
"Peliadea,"  the  first  of  his  plays  represented 
in  his  own  name,  was  brought  out  in  4SS. 
This  is  not  preserved.  Fourteen  years  later, 
in  441,  he  gained  for  the  first  time  t^e  first 
tra^c  prize.  Ten  years  after  this,  in  4S1, 
he  gaiaeA  the  first  prize  with  the  tetralogy, 
including  "Medea,"  " Philoctetea,"  "Dictja, 
and  "  Theristce."  In  428  he  brought  out 
the  "  Hippolytus ;"  in  413  "Andromeda;" 
and  in  408  "  Orestes."  He  appears  to  have 
carried  off  the  prize  bnt  seldom,  if  we  con- 
sider the  number  of  his  plays — 16  timee  ac- 
cording to  Thomas  MBgiat«r,  or  five  tjmes  as 
others  state;  while  he  is  said  by  some  to  have 
written  92,  and  by  others  76  pieces,  inclnding 
the  satyric  dramas  or  afterpieces  with  which 
the  tragio  trilogy  was  nsualT;  followed.  Soon 
after  the  representation  of  "  Orestes,"  Euripi- 
des appears  to  have  accepted  the  invitation 
of  Archelaus,  king  of  Macedon,  to  take  np  his 
residence  at  that  court  He  had  already  held 
possession  of  the  Athenian  stage  for  more  than 
50  years,  and  bad  written  an  extraordinary 
number  of  masterpieces,  when  he  went  to  try 
the  uncertain  experiment  of  residence  at  a 
foreign  court;  bnt  there  were  some  powerful 
reascHis  which  nrged  hiln  to  this  step.  The 
rivalries  in  his  art,  and  atiU  more  the  attacks  to 
which  he  exposed  himself  by  the  freedom  of 
hia  pbiloBophical  and  religions  opinions,  proba- 
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bij  embittered  his  life  at  Atbena.  Accord- 
ing to  tradition,  Eoripidei  wu  not  happy  in 
big  domestic  relatiooa,  bnt  the  details  on  this 
■object  aeem  to  re«t  on  no  credible  anthor- 
ity.  He  lived  bat  a  short  time  aft«r  he  went 
to  Vacedon.  According  to  tradition,  he  was 
torn  in  piecet  b  j  the  hounds  of  the  king.  Du- 
ring bb  short  residence  there  he  acijiiired  a 
great  ascendancy  over  Arcbelaos,  who  load- 
ed him  with  gifts  and  bonorai  When  the 
news  of  his  death  reached  Athena,  it  threw  the 
whole  city  into  monming.  Sophocleo,  then  90 
rears  old,  was  so  deeply  moved  that  be  changed 
bis  garments,  and  reqnired  bis  acton  to  Uy 
aside  their  crowns  and  appear  in  moDming  on 
the  stage.  The  Atheniaoa  reqaeated  that  bis 
'  '  '  be  aent  bome  for  bnrial ;  bat 


from  the  Pirffioe  to  Athens,  and  his  statue  was 
afterward  set  np,  with  those  of  j£schy1ne  and 
Sophocles,  in  the  Viaajuac  theatre,  by  Lycur- 
giis  the  orator,  a  contemporary  of  Demosthenes. 
The  inscription  on  the  cenotaph  ia  supposed  to 
have  been  written  by  Thncydides  the  hiatorian. 
— Of  the  Bumerons  works  of  Eoripidee  only  18 
entire  pieces  have  coine  down  to  our  times. 
Many  fragmenta  of  other  plays  eilst,  and  are 
pnblished  in  the  editions  of  bia  works.  Of  the 
eitant  pieces,  the  genninenese  of  one,  "  Bbe- 
BUB,"  has  been  called  in  queetion.  Seventeen 
are  tragedies,  and  two,  "Cyclops"  and  "Al- 
cestis,"  were  intended  as  afterpieces,  like  the 
satyrio  dramas  (of  which  "Cydope"  ia  indeed 
the  only  remaining  specimen)  in  tetralogies. 
The  earliest  of  all  is  "  Alcestis,"  which  was 
brought  OQt  in  488 ;  the  date  of  "  Orestes  "  ia 
the  latest  oacertained,  408 ;  but  several  of  bis 
pieces  were  brought  out  after  bis  death  by  bis 
■on  Euripides.  Tbe  best  editions  are  those  of 
Beck  (Leipaic,  17T8-'88),  of  Matthiee  (Leipaic, 
]818-'87),  that  of  Glasgow  (1S21),  Kirchhoff 
(Beriin,  1S55),  Nanck  (Lcipdc,  1857),  Donner 
(Leipdc,  1859),  and  Fritze  (Berlin.  ie66-'8). 
Palej's  edition  (8  vols.,  London,  1857-'60)  is 
the  most  beaatifnl.  Tbe  whole  works  of  En- 
ripides  have  been  translated  into  English  verae 
by  Potter  (2  vols.  4to,  London,  17Bl-'2 ;  2  vols. 
Bvo,  Oxford,  1814),  and  into  proee  by  Buck- 
ley in  Bohn's  "  Classical  Library."— On  the 
moral,  intellectual,  and  poetical  merits  of  £a- 
ripides,  there  wae  in  ancient  time«,  ■■  there  ia  in 
modem,  a  great  diversity  of  opinion.  Among 
his  contemporaries,  Socrates  thongbt  so  high- 
ly of  him  that  he  made  it  a  point  to  attend 
tbe  theatre  whenever  a  play  of  hia  wea  to  be 

Eerformed,  and  the  pbiloeopber  delighted  in 
is  eonveraation,  Aristophanes,  on  tlie  other 
hand,  pursued  bim  with  the  keenest  ridicule, 
denouncing  hira  as  the  corrupter  of  tragedy 
and  the  teacher  of  immoral  doctrines,  and  con- 
trasting him  nnfavorably  in  these  respects  with 
^ichjiai  and  Sophocles.  In  modem  times, 
A.  W.  von  Schlegel  and  tbe  critics  of  bis  school 
have  adopted  the  representations  of  Aristo- 
phanes as  the  basis  of  a  disparaging  Judgment. 


EDBOPA 

Ariafa^e,  while  ceaosaring  bis  fanlty  manage- 
ment in  smne  respects,  yet  prosooncea  him  tbe 
most  tragic  of  poets.  Milttn's  c^inion  nearlr 
coincided  with  that  of  Aristotle.  Euripidea  is 
censured  as  a  WMnan-bater,  and  it  is  soppoeed 
that  his  distrnst  of  the  female  sex  grew  out  of 
his  own  domestic  experience.  He,  like  Soo- 
ratea,  is  charged  with  a  want  at  belief  in  the 
goda  of  his  conntry.  In  a  literary  point  of 
view,  the  principal  cbargea  agunat  him  are 
that  he  lowered  the  tone  of  tragedy  and  weak- 
ened its  style;  that  be  degraded  liNoic  charac- 
ters by  representing  them  in  beggary  and  raga, 
and  by  these  coarse  means  attempting  to  work 
oat  patlietio  effects;  that  he  too  often  intro- 
dnced  his  plays  with  longand  tedious  narrative 
or  genealofrieal  prologues;  that  hia  choruses 
freqaently  have  little  to  do  with  the  subject 
of  the  piece ;  and  finally,  ibat  be  delighted  is 
the  representation  of  criminal  and  annatara] 
passions.  These  statements,  thongh  having  a 
germ  of  fact,  are  quite  too  aheolutely  mode. 
In  his  style  Euripides  b  not  lofly  like  .£schy- 
Ins,  nor  elaborately  el^vnt  like  Sophocles.  In 
bb  plots  he  is  not  so  simple  as  .£schylua,  nor 
so  corefoUy  balanced  as  SHjpboclee.  Bat  in  the 
study  of  haman  passiono,  in  tbe  analyns  of 
tbe  characten  of  men  and  women,  in  tracing 
octiouB  to  their  hidden  motivea  through  all  the 
labyrinthine  windings  of  pretence  or  self-de- 
ception, he  is  ondoubtedly  their  superior.  In 
hia  plays  there  is  more  of  philosophy,  m  Bpiba 
of  tbe  occasional  sophistry  that  deftwina  tbem ; 
there  are  -more  pitHy  maxims,  sententiona  ex- 
pressions of  metaphysical  and  ethical  tratb, 
and  discussions  that  really  evolve  important 
conduMons  bearing  upon  tbe  condnot  of  pri- 
vate or  public  life.  If  we  Judge  by  tbe  bnste 
and  Btatuee  of  Euripides  that  have  come  down 
to  us  in  the  collections  of  ancient  art,  he  was 
a  man  of  capacioua  brain,  of  grave  countenance, 
and  studious  habits. 

ECIIPCS,  tbe  narrowest  part  of  the  channel 
separating  the  island  of  Eubcea,  in  tbe  Grecian 
archipelago,  from  the  coaat  of  Bteotia.  Its 
width,  opposite  the  town  of  Cbalcis,  b  SOO  ft., 
and  its  average  depth  from  7  to  8  ft.  In  the 
channel  b  a  rocky  islet,  on  which  is  a  small 
square  caatle,  partly  of  Venetian  and  oartly  of 
Turkish  construction,  connected  by  bridges  with 
both  shores.  It  b  under  this  double  liridge, 
which  was  built  originally  in  the  21st  year  of 
the  FeloponneaioD  war,  that  the  extraordinary 
changes  of  current,  noted  by  both  oncirat  and 
modem  writers,  take  place.  These  irregulari- 
tiea  of  the  tide  are  probably  caused  by  the 
windings  of  the  gulf  S.  and  S.  of  the  strait. 
In  tbe  middle  agea  Enripus  was  cormpted  into 
Egripo,  which  afterward  became  Egripo-ponte, 
and  fla&lly  Negropoulc,  its  more  modern  ap- 
pellation. With  other  important  points  lo 
Greece  it  has  lately  resumed  its  ancient  name. 

EmOPl,  in  mythology,  aocording  to  tbe 
Iliad,  a  daughter  of  Pbcenix,  mother  of  Minoe 
and  RhadomanthuE  by  Zens,  who,  disguised  aa 
a  white  bull,  bore  her  upon  hb  ba«k  aoroes  tha 
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sea  frma  Phceniua  to  Crete.  Hegecippna  says 
there  were  three  Europsa :  one  a  daaght«r  of 
OoeasaB,  another  a  Phoenician  princess,  the 
dan^hter  of  Agenor,  and  the  third  a  Thracian, 
in  search  of  whom  Cadmos  left  Aria.  He 
derives  the  name  of  Europe  from  the  last, 
Eippiaa  and  Andron  from  the  f  rst,  and  He- 
rodotus from  the  second. 

ECKOPE,  one  of  the  five  principal  divisions 
of  the  globe,  the  smallest  except  Anstralia,  but 
the  most  important  in  the  bistor;  of  civiliEa~ 
tion.  GeographicaJl;  considered,  it  is  merelj 
A  N.  W.  peninsula  of  the  A^atio  continent,  but 
from  the  earliest  times  it  has  been  distinguished 
as  a  separate  division.  The  Greeks  first  ap- 
plied the  name  to  that  portion  of  the  continent 
Dearest  to  them,  and  traced  it  to  the  mjth 
of  Enropo.  But  there  have  been  manj  other 
theories,  none  of  which  has  remained  nn- 
eontested.  Antient  writers  derive  the  name 
from  Enraa,  sonth  wind,  or  from  eipic  and  iiria 
(a  Scjthic  word,  qooted  bj  the  (Greeks),  the 
broad  land,  or  from  n>^ and  £i^,  the  broad-look- 
ing (land)-  Modern  aobolare  have  sooght  for 
the  origin  of  the  name  in  the  Semitic  langaaKes. 
Thus  Bochart  derives  it  from  the  Hebrew 
word  ereb  (west),  while  others  hold  that  it  is 
a  corrapt  form  of  the  words  'havra  appa  (white- 
faoed),  If  the  name  be  Semitic,  it  must  have 
been  introdaoed  by  the  Fhcenidans,  who  were 
early  familiar  with  almost  all  the  shores  of 
Europe.  Their  neighbors,  the  Hebrews,  how- 
ever, had  no  general  name  for  the  countries 
N.  of  the  Mediterranean,  thongh  they  were 
well  known  to  them.  The  name  of  Europe 
does  not  appear  in  Homer's  catalogoe  of  coun- 
tries, thougn  it  ooours,  and  so  for  as  we  know 
for  the  first  time,  in  the  Homeric  hymn  to 
Apollo.  It  is  here  applied  to  a  region  especial- 
ly distinguished  from  the  Peloponnesus  and  the 
Greek  islands,  bat  to  exactly  what  portion  of 
the  then  known  world  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine. Greece,  the  islands  of  the  JSgean  and 
Ionian  seas,  Sicily,  Thrace,  and  a  part  of  south- 
ern Italy,  seem  to  have  been  all  the  territories 
now  included  under  the  designation  of  which 
the  coDtemporsries  of  Homer  had  any  definite 
knowledge.  In  the  time  of  the  historian  Heoa- 
t«eu8  (about  SOD  B.  C.)  some  acquaintance  had 
been  made  with  the  general  features  of  Spain, 
southern  Gaul,  the  regtoo  near  the  source  of  the 
Rhine,  the  borders  of  the  lower  Danabc,  and 
the  shores  of  the  Ensine  and  of  the  PaJus  Mceo- 
tis  (sea  of  Azov);  Italy,  all  the  Mediterranean 
islands,  and  Thrace  were  now  perfectly  known. 
Herodotus,  though  in  his  day  exploration  bad 
been  carried  much  farther  to  the  north,  placed 
the  northern  boundary  of  Europe  (which  he 
like  bis  predecessors  believed  to  oe  formed  by 
the  great  river  Ooeanus)  at  a  conriderable  dis- 
tance south  of  the  coast  of  t)ie  Baltic;  but  in 
bis  time  the  eastern  and  southeastern  bonndary 
afterward  accepted  as  the  limit  of  Europe  by 
all  the  ancient  nations,  and  formed  by  the 
Tands  river  (Don),  the  Palus  Meeotis,  and  the 
Cimmerian  Bospoms  (strait  of  Yemkale),  was 


and  all  the  sontb-central  region  was  compara- 
tively well  known  ground.  Even  in  Strabo'a 
time,  when  the  North  and  Baltic  seas  were 
con«dered  the  extreme  northern  boandaries, 
the  central  and  north-central  portions  of  the 
continent  were  still  hut  little  explored ;  the 
present  Huarian  possessions  were  almost  entire- 
ly unknown ;  and  though  the  great  provinces 
conquered  by  Rome  had  now  been  thorough- 
ly surveyed,  it  was  not  till  the  northern  cam- 
piMgns  of  Drusua  Nero  (B.  0.  12-B)  and  of 
Germaniona  (A.  D.  14-lB)  that  any  reaUy  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  the  northern  Gennanio 
regions  appears  to  have  been  gained.  About 
tills  period,  t«o,  the  existence  of  the  ScandinO' 
vian  peninsula,  northern  Russia,  and  the  Arctic 
ocean  seems  to  have  become  known.  From 
this  time  exploration  and  the  knowledge  of 
European  geography  mode  rapid  progress ;  hot 
it  was  not  perfected  until  the  political  suprem- 
acy had  passed  from  the  Roman  to  the  Ger- 
manic races. — Though  much  smaller  in  size 
than  either  Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  Europe 
has  for  many  centuries  exerted  a  greater  in- 
fluence upon  the  destiny  of  other  portions  of 
the  globe  than  all  the  other  divisions.  For 
nearly  1,000  years  subsequent  to  the  downfall 
of  the  Roman  empire,  it  is  true,  it  slowly  and 
laboriously  struggled  through  barbarism  at  a 
time  when  the  Mongolian  race  in  eastern  Aria 
had  already  attained  a  more  perfect  state  of 
society  and  culture.  It  is  only  within  the  last 
fonr  centuries  that  European  civilization  has 
matured  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  wield  a  control- 
ling infiuenoe  over  distant  regions  and  to  stamp 
its  seal  upon  their  political  state. — According 
to  Bitter,  Europe,  with  all  islands  belonging  to 
it,  has  a  superficies  of  8,700,000  sq.  m.,  and 
20,780  m.  of  coast  line,  including  790  on  the 
Caspian  sea.  Behm  and  Wagner  {Bevdlierung 
der  Erde,  1S72)  estimate  tiie  total  area  at 
S,TS7,000  sq.  m. ;  while  the  Almanack  da  Goiha 
and  several  other  eminent  statistical  authorities 
agree  in  stating  it  at  about  3,62T,000'Sq.  m. 
Regarding  the  length  of  the  coast  line  there  is 
a  miich  greater  difference  in  the  estimates,  but 
Ritter's  is  probably  nearly  correct  The  ex- 
treme points  of  the  European  continent  are : 


North:  Ope  Nortli,  la 
Bontb:  CtpeTuib,    - 


)'  N,  Ion.  SS-  «'  E, 

O'N,    "     B*  88' W. 


S-  W  N,   "    M-  OIK  B. 


The  length  of  Europe  from  Oape  St.  Vincent 
in  the  southwest  to  the  sea  of  Kara  in  the 
northeast  is  about  8,460  m. ;  the  width  from 
Cape  North  to  Cape  Matapan  (the  southern- 
most point  of  the  Greek  peninsula),  2,420  ra. 
Europe  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Arctic  ocean,  E. 
by  the  Ura!  mountains  and  river  and  the  Cas- 
pian sea,  S.  by  the  ridge  of  the  Cancasns  moun- 
t^B,  the  Black  sea,  and  the  Mediterranean, 
and  W.  by  the  Atlantic  ocean.  The  bonndary 
line  between  Europe  and  Aaia  is  somewhat  on- 
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determined,  bnt  that  vliioli  aacends  the  Ural 
river  from  its  mouth  at  the  Caspian  Bea  to  the 
Ural  monntain  range,  and  follows  the  crest  of 
that  range  to  tiie  sen  of  Kara,  ie  oanall;  adopted. 
The  islands  of  Nova  Zembia  are  set  down  by 
Hnmboldt  as  properly  belonging  to  Asia,  since 
by  their  vertical  contign ration  they  appear  as 
a  continuation  of  the  Oral  range,  which  he 
included  in  Asia.  Erman,  on  the  contrary, 
abows  their  connectioa  with  the  Scandinavian 
mountain  system,  and  this  is  also  the  view  taken 
by  most  English  geographers.  The  continent 
proper  baa  the  shape  of  a  rectangular  triangle, 
the  hypothenuse  of  which  extends  from  the 
hay  of  Biscay  to  the  sea  of  Kara,  while  the 
right  angle  rests  on  the  Oaspian  sea.  The  area 
of  this  mun  body  of  the  continent  is  about 
2,660,000  aq,  m.,  that  of  the  peninsular  prqjeo- 
tiona  about  ,8S0,000,  and  that  of  the  islands 
nearly  300,000.    Altogether  Europe  contains 


of  the  peninsular  projections  to  the  mMn  body 
of  the  continent  is  as  1  to  S,  a  larger  ratio  than 
ia  found  in  any  other  dividon  of  the  globe.  A 
curved  line  drawn  from  a  point  in  the  Ural 
monntoins,  lat.  60°  or  61°  N,,  to  the  W.  coast 
of  Norway,  lat  6S°,  pasdng  throngb  Lake 
Onega  and  a  little  N.  of  the  ^If  of  Bothnia, 
marks  the  general  limit  of  cultivation.  It  ents 
off  an  area  of  about  650,000  sq.  m.,  or  more 
than  one  seventh  of  the  entire  anrface,  Eu- 
rope ia  surrounded  by  water  on  three  sides. 
On  the  jiorth  the  Arctic  ocean,  penetrating 
400  m.  into  the  continent,  forms  the  White  sea, 
which  has  an  area  of  upward  of  40,000  sq.  m. 
Its  coast,  situated  for  the  greatest  part  within 
the  temperate  zone,  has  became  aseat  of  culture 
notwithstanding  its  high  latitude.  On  the  west 
the  Atlantic  ocean,  narrowing  between  the 
British  islands,  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  and 
the  continent,  assumes  the  form  of  an  Inland 
Bea  (North  sea,  or  German  ocean,  area  upward 
of  200,000  sq.  m.),  which  is  connected  by  the 
6kager  Rack  and  Cattegat  witli  the  Baltic  sea. 
The  Baltic,  comparatively  a  shallow  sea,  and 
less  salt  than  the 

locked.    By  its  ,  , 

it  has  obtained  a  commercial  and  even  a  politi- 
cal importance  in  the  history  of  the  Teutonic 
race  ofmost  equal  to  that  of  the  Black  sea  in 
early  Greek  history.  Its  area,  exclusive  of 
islands,  is  over  1BO,000  sq.  m.  The  configura- 
tion of  the  southern  coast  of  Earope  is  deter- 
mined by  the  Mediterranean  sea  (inclnding  the 
Adriatic  and  archipelago),  a  sheet  of  water 
over  2,300  m.  in  length,  covering  an  area  of 
over  1,000,000  aq.  m.  By  its  position  it  forms 
the  connecting  link  between  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa,  and  for  more  than  20  centnries  the  his- 
tory of  the  Caucasian  race  was  principally  de- 
veloped upon  its  coost.  The  Black  sea,  con- 
nected with  the  Mediterranean  by  a  narrow 
channel,  is  700  m.  long,  400  m.  broad,  and  has 
a  anperflcies  of  160,000  sq.  m.  exoludve  of  the 
sea  of  Azov.    In  consequence  of  the  deep  in- 


dentations of  the  sea,  the  western  half  of  En- 
rope  contains  no  great  inland  country  shut  up 
from  direct  communication  with  the  ocean. 
The  distance  from  the  bay  of  Biscay  to  the  gulf 
of  Lyons  is  only  about  240  m. ;  from  tbe  Eng- 
lish channel  to  the  same  gulf,  446  m. ;  from 
the  Pomeranian  shore  of  the  Baltic  to  tbe 
gulf  of  Trieste,  586  m. ;  from  the  gnlf  of  Dant- 
zio  to  the  Black  sea,  740  m. ;  from  the  gnlf  of 
Finland  to  tbe  sea  of  Azov,  060  m. ;  from  the 
White  sea  to  tbe  sea  of  Azov,  1,160  m. ;  and 
from  the  sea  of  Kara  to  the  Caspian  sea,  1,676 
m.  Twelve  large  peninsalaa  are  formed  by 
indentations  of  the  sea,  five  of  them  on  th« 
north:  Kanin,  Kola,  the  Scandinavian  penin- 
sula, the  Cimbric,  and  North  Holland;  two  on 
the  west:  Normandy  and  Brittany;  one  on 
tbe  southwest:  the  Iberian;  end  four  on  tbe 
south :  Italy,  Istria,  Greece,  and  tbe  Crimea. 
The  first  two  of  the  five  northern  peninsnloa 
stretch  toward  the  Arctic  ocean,  and  are  con- 
sequently almost  nninhabitable.  The  lai^est 
of  tbe  five  (the  Scandinavian)  baa  a  southern 
direction.  Thus  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
coast  configuration  is  lost  to  cnlture  and  com- 
merce. The  Islands,  t«o,  with  the  exception 
of  Iceland,  cluster  so  closely  around  the  con- 
I  tinent  that,  in  considering  the  natural  facilities 
which  Enrope  oiFora  to  commercial  intercourse, 
their  coaat  line  might  be  added  to  that  of  the 
continent.  The  principal  of  them  are:  the 
main  island  of  Great  Bntidn,  Ireland,  Iceland, 
Seeland,  Corsica,  Sardinia,  and  Candia.  The 
following  may  also  be  mentioned :  Nova  Zembia 
and  Vaigatch,  in  the  Arctic  ocean;  the  Lolfo- 
den,  on  the  coast  of  Norway ;  tbe  Aland  archi- 
pelago, Oland,  Gothland,  Oesel,  in  the  Baltic ; 
Fnnen,  between  the  two  Belts;  tbe  Azores, 
in  the  Atlantic;  M^orca,  Minorca,  Elba,  tbe 
Ltnari  islands,  MaltL  the  Dalmatian  archi- 
pelago, the  Ionian  islands,  the  Sporades  and 
Oyclades,  in  the  Mediterranean  sea  and  its 
branches.— The  eame  direction  from  8.  W.  to 
N.  E.  which  prevails  in  the  coast  configuration 
is  perceptible  in  the  position  of  the  mountains 
and  their  different  strata.  All  the  peninaolaa, 
those  stretching  to  the  northward  excepted, 
are  mountainous,  as  are  the  islands,  while  the 
plains  cover  the  largest  portion  of  the  main 
body  of  the  continent.  The  proportion  of  the 
plains  to  the  mountainons  regions  in  all  Europe 
is  as  6  to  2;  but  in  that  portion  of  Enrope 
whicli  has  been  preeminently  the  seat  of  civil- 
ization and  the  theatre  of  history,  tbe  moun- 
tains prevail  over  tbe  plains  as  8  to  1.  A  dia- 
gonal line  of  monntain  ranges,  extending  from 
3.  E.  to  N.  W.  (OancaBQS,  Carpatiiians,  and  the 
monntaine  of  central  Germo^y),  forma  the  di- 
viding line  between  the  mountainous  and  the 
level  portions  of  Europe.  The  level  region  ei- 
tending  ftom  the  shores  of  the  North  sea  to  the 
Ural,  and  from  the  coast  of  the  Netherlands  in 
an  irregular  southeasterly  direction  to  the  Black 
sea,  appears  as  a  western  continuation  of  the 
steppes  of  Siberia  and  Turan,  intersected  by  the 
isolated  Ural  range.    While  on  the  shores  of 
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Ilie  North  eea  its  wiath  is  lees  than  100  m.,  in 

the  tiztreme  east  it  u  1,400  m.  wide.  Its  entire 
lenfthiB near 8,300  ro.,  its  area  about  3,000,000 
sq.  m.  Proceeding  from  the  heaths  of  West 
Brabant  in  an  easterlj  direction,  even  heyond 
the  Oral  passes  to  the  steppes  on  the  western 
slope  of  the  Altai  rooontains,  80  degrees  of 
Iou(ptade,  no  eleration  of  over  1,200  or  1,800 
ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea  ia  met  wilh. 
The  western  or  European  portion  of  this  plain 
spears  to  have  formed,  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  tertiary  period  of  geology,  the  bed 
of  the  sea.  It  inclades  the  basins  of  the  Baltic 
and  White  seas.  A  part  of  it  is  trareraed  by 
riTers  flowing  northward  from  the  Alps,  the 
mountains  of  central  Gennanj,  and  the  Oarpa- 
thians.  To  the  eastward  the  watershed  be- 
tween the  Baltic  and  the  Black  and  Caspian 
seas  is  only  a  few  hundred  feet  in  elevation; 
commencing  at  a  spar  of  the  Carpathians  near 
the  sonrce  of  the  Dniester,  it  runs  through 
the  Ruaaan  aovemments  of  Volhynia,  Qrodno, 
Minsk,  Mohilev,  Smolensk,  Pskov,  Tver,  Nov- 
gorod, and  Vologda,  to  the  Ural  range.  Tfaoogh 
interspersed  with  marshes,  bogs,  and  heaths, 
this  immense  plus  is  susceptible  of  high  cul- 
ture, but  nowhere  is  the  soil  so  fertile  as  to  pro- 
duce crops  without  laborioos  diligence.  Con- 
nected with  tliis  large  plain  are  two  lesser  ones, 
in  France  and  in  Hungary. — The  mountain  sys- 
tem of  southern  and  western  Europe  is  grouped 
around  the  central  mass  of  the  Alps,  which 
forme  the  summit  and  the  principal  watershed 
of  the  continent.  The  Alps,  covering  an  area 
of  nearly  100,000  sq.  m.,  slope  down  on  foer  sides 
toward  France,  Germany,  Hungary,  and  Italy. 
The  highest  elevation  of  this  system  and  of  all 
Enrope  is  Mont  Bianc  (16,783  fL,  according  to 
Brugni^re).  The  lowest  limit  of  perpetu^ 
snow  in  the  Alps  is  8,760  tt.,  between  lat. 
46°  and  46°  N.  Connected  with  the  Alpine 
system  are  the  mountain  systems  of  the  three 
aonthem  peninsulas,  vis.,  the  Pyrenean  system, 
the  Apennines,  and  the  Balkan,  and  also  the 
group  of  the  Carpathian- and  Sudetic  moun- 
taiat.  The  Pyrenees  stretch  from  E,  to  W.  for 
840  m.,  but,  including  the  Gantabrian  moun- 
tains, their  length  is  500  m.  Their  S.  side,  to- 
ward Spain,  is  ragged  and  precipitous,  while 
on  the  north  they  descend  gradually  by  a  series 
of  parallel  ridges  into  France,  They  sendfour 
principal  branches  throagh  the  Iberian  penin- 
sula, the  whole  system  covering  a  superficial 
area  of  about  300,000  sq.  m.  The  culminating 
point  of  the  system,  in  its  widest  acceptation,  is 
the  Cerro  de  Mulhacen  in  the  Sierra  Nevada 
(11,664  ft.).  The  Apennines,  stretching  from 
the  Alps  through  the  entire  lei^th  of  Ualy  to 
the  strtdt  of  Mesdina,  cover  an  area  of  60,000 
sq.  m.  Their  higbcet  summit  is  Honte  Como 
(9,S42  ft.).  The  Carpsthian  and  Sudetio  moan- 
tains,  with  the  Erzgebirge  and  the  Bohemian 
Forest,  form  one  chain  extending  1,200  m.  in 
length,  from  the  Danube  in  Huagary  to  the 
same  river  in  Bavaria.  Their  bluest  eleva- 
tions, from  e,O0O  to  0,000  ft.,  ore  in  Transyl- 
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vaaia  and  Hnngsry,  where  they  surpass  the 
lower  limit  of  perpetoal  snow.  The  Balkan,  a 
direct  continuation  of  the  Dinaric  Alps,  sweeps 
in  an  irregular  curve  from  the  Adriatic  to  the 
Black  sea.  Its  principal  part  is  the  Hmmas  of 
tbe  aninents.  Its  general  elevation  is  about 
4,000  ft. ;  a  few  of  its  summits  rise  about  4,000 
ft.  higher.  Tbenoe  one  range,  including  the 
ancient  Pindns,  dtvet^es  to  tbe  soutli,  dividing 
Albania  from  Roumelia,  and  connecting  with 
the  monntains  of  Greece,  the  loftiest  summits 
of  which  attain  an  elevation  of  upward  of 
8,000  fL  Another,  the  Rhodope  of  tbe  an- 
cients, now  called  Despoto  Dagh,  diverges  fur- 
ther E.  in  a  8.  E.  direction,  and,  traversing 
western  Thrace,  reaches  the  archipelago.  The 
Bilo  Dogh,  near  its  starting  point,  is  0,838  ft. 
high.  Between  the  two  are  various  branches^ 
one  of  which  includes  Mt.  Olympus,  S,T54  ft. 
Between  the  Alpine  system  proper,  the  Pyre- 
nees, and  the  Atlantic  (in  France),  there  are 
three  separate  mountain  raoges,  viz.,  tbe  06- 
vennes  and  mountains  of  Auvergne,  the  Jura, 
and  the  Vosges.  The  first  divides  the  low 
country  on  the  Mediterranean  and  tbe  basin  of 
the  Rhflno  from  the  plains  ortending  W.  to  the 
Atiantio;  its  general  elevation  is  from  3,000  to 
6,000  ft.,  though  some  peaks  (Mont  Bore,  Con- 
tal,  and  Mont  Merin)  rise  to  a  height  of  alwut 
6,000  ft.  Tbe  Jura,  of  nearly  tbe  some  eleva- 
tion, extends  along  the  frontier  of  France  and 
Switzerland.  Further  N.  the  Vosges  d)\ide 
tbe  basin  of  the  Rhine  from  that  of  tbe  MoseUe, 
their  loftiest  summits  reaching  an  altitude  of 
about  4,700  ft  There  are  several  plains,  inde- 
pendent and  differing  in  tbeir  principal  features 
from  the  great  northern  plain,  enclosed  by  tbe 
Alpine  system,  namely,  the  baMns  of  tbe  Po, 
tbe  Rb6ne,  and  tbe  upper  Rhine.  Besides  the 
above  mentioned  ranges,  all  more  or  less  imme- 
diately  connected  viib  the  central  system  of  the 
Alps,  Europe  contains  in  its  islands  and  pen- 
insulas five  distinct  mountain  systems.  Tbey 
are  the  Sardo-Corsican,  the  Tanric,  tbe  Brit- 
ish-Hibernian, tbe  Scandinavian,  and  tiie  Sar- 
matian.  The  Sardo-Oorsicau,  as  its  designa- 
tion implies,  is  the  range  of  mountains  stretch- 
ing from  N.  to  S.  through  tbe  islands  of 
Corsioa  and  Sardinia;  its  highest  summit, 
Monte  Botondo  in  Corsica,  has  an  elevation 
of  Q,0S4  ft.  The  Tanric  system  is  confined 
to  the  sonthem  portion  of  the  Crimea,  its 
greatest  elevation  being  4,740  ft.  Tbe  British- 
Hibernian  system,  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, is  comparatively  insignificant,  rising  in  its 
bluest  peaks  (in  Scotiand)  but  little  over  4,000 
ft.  Tbe  Scandinavian  Alps  (EiOlen  and  Do- 
vrefleld)  extend  1,000  m.  from  N.  to  S.  through 
the  entu-e  length  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula, 
at  a  general  elevation  of  from  8,000  to  0,000 
ft.  Tbe  highest  summits  are  Ymes  Field,  8,640 
ft.,  SkagtCls  Tind,  8,061,  and  the  Sneeheetten, 
7,662  ft  In  the  N.  portion  tbe  lower  limit  of 
perpetual  snow  is  at  8,600  ft.  above  tbe  level 
of  the  sea.  Tbe  Sarmatian  system  consists 
only  of  a  few  scattered  hill  chains  in  Russia, 
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Poland,  and  the  N.  E.  part  of  Praesia ;  its  great- 
eat  elevatiim,  in  tbe  plateau  of  Vttldtu,  is  only 
1,150  ft  The  Cral  range,  which  forms  the 
DOrtfaera  portion  of  the  K  bonndarj  line  of 
Europe,  eitenda  from  N.  to  S.  through  18  de- 
grees of  latitude,  with  a  general  elevation  of 
«bont  3,000  it.,  aereral  eommtU  rinng  to  a 
height  of  more  than  6,000  ft.  Toward  the 
south  it  diverges  into  smaller  ridges  that  ex- 
tend to  the  Caspian  sea,  the  sea  of  Aral,  oad 
the  Bteppee  of  the  £irgbiz.  A  volcanio  belt 
extends  tbroagh  the  southernmost  portion 
of  Europe  from  ceatrul  Asia  and  Asia  Minor 
through  the  orciiipelago,  Greece,  Naples,  Si- 
cily, Spain,  and  Portugal,  to  the  Azores. 
Along  this  line  deitmctive  earthquakes  are 
of  frequent  oocurrenoe,  Beudesman;  extinct 
craters,  there  are  two  active  volcanoes,  Etna 
in  Sioily  and  Vesnvios  near  Naples.  In  the 
north,  Iceland  constitutes  a  distmct  voloanio 
region.  Its  principal  volcano  is  Mt  Heola, 
some  irruptions  of  which  have  lasted  for  six 
years.  The  8.  W.  portion  of  the  island  con- 
tains the  famous  geysers,  or  intermittent  springs 
of  steam  and  boiling  water.  There  are  two 
other  volcanoes,  one  on  the  island  of  Jan 
Kayen,  between  Iceland  and  SpitzborEen,  tlie 
other  on  tbe  northern  island  of  Nova  Zembla. 
— The  river  systems  of  Europe  are  less  ezten- 
eive  than  those  of  either  Asia  or  America.  The 
principal  watershed,  running  8.  W.  and  N.  E., 
irom  tbe  strut  of  Gibraltar  to  the  sea  of  Kara, 
divides  the  continent  into  a  8.  £.  and  a  N,  W. 
slope,  the  former  con tidning  about  four  sevenths 
and  the  latter  three  sevenths  of  the  total  area. 
On  the  8.  E.  slope  the  basin  of  the  Caspian  sea 
comprises  over  500,000  tq.  m. ;  that  of  the 
Black  sea  and  the  sea  of  Azov  about  660,000 
sq.  m, ;  and  the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean 
sea,  S75,000  sq.  m.  On  the  N.  W.  slope  the 
Atlantic  basin  aad  tbe  basin  of  the  Baltic  com- 
prise abont  4C0,000  sq.  m.  each,  the  basin  of  the 
Nortb  sea  400,000,  and  that  of  Hie  Arctio  ocean 
nearly  200,000.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
more  important  rivers  flowing  into  the  dif- 
ferent seas;  1,  Caspian  sea:  Ural  and  Volga; 
2,  sea  of  Azov :  Don ;  B,  Black  sea :  Dnieper, 
Dniester,  Danube  j  4,  Mediterrsuean:  Moritza, 
Isonjto,  Adige,  Po,  Tiber,  Amo,  Tar,  BhAne, 
Ebro ;  5,  Atlantic ;  Minho,  Douro,  Tagus, 
Gnadiano,  Guadalquivir;  6,  bey  of  Biscay: 
Garonne,  Loire ;  7,  British  channel ;  Seine, 
Soinme;  8,  North  sea:  Scheldt,  Rhine,  Ems, 
Weaer,  Elbe,  Eider;  0,  Oattegat:  Glommen; 
10,  Baltic  sea:  Ulea,  Neva,  BUna,  Niemen, 
Vistula,  Oder,  Dal  Elf,  Angermann  Elf,  Umea 
Elf,  Pitea  Eli;  Lulea  Elf;  lomea  Elf;  11,  Arc- 
tie  ocean ;  Onega,  Dwina,  Mezen,  Petchora. 
Besides  these,  there  are  the  rivers  of  tlie  Brit- 
ish islands,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  Thames, 
Severn,  Unml>er,  and  Mersey,  in  England;  the 
Tweed,  Clyde,  and  Forth,  in  Scotland;  the 
Shannon,  Blackwater,  Liffey,  and  Boyne,  in 
Ireland.  The  largest  river  of  Europe  is  tlie 
Volga,  with  a  conrae  of  2,000  m.  and  a  basin 
of  600,000  sq.  tn. ;  next  oomee  the  Dannbe, 


with  a  length  of  1,820  m.  and  a  basin  of 
800,000  sq.  m.  Artificial  watercourses  con- 
nect the  Caspian  sea,  the  Baltic,  and  tiie 
Arctio  ocean,  by  tbe  Volga,  Neva,  DQna,  and 
Dwina  rivers;  the  Black  and  the  North  sea 
by  the  Danube  and  Rhine ;  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Atlantic  ocean,  the  British  channel 
and  the  North  sea,  by  nnmerous  canals  between 
the  Iih6ne,  Garonue,  Loire,  Seine,  Scheldt,  and 
Rhine.  The  middle  coQr»e  of  most  of  the 
large  rivers  is  well  adapted  to  navigation  bf 
steam  and  other  vessels,  bat  their  usefulness 
for  the  purposes  of  commerce  is  restricted  by 
obstmctions  at  their  months.  Such  is  wpt- 
cially  the  case  with  tlie  Volga,  Don,  Danube, 
and  Rhine. — The  lakes  of  Europe  are  small, 
and  scarcely  any  of  them  are  important  to  econ- 
merce.  The  following  are  among  the  largest: 
Ladoga  (between  3,000  and  7,000  sq.  m.),  One- 
ga, Saima,  and  Enare,  in  Bns»a ;  Wener  (about 
2,000X  Wetter,  and  Mielar,  in  Sweden;  Lake 
Balaton  (460),  in  Hungary ;  tbe  lakes  of 
Geneva  and  Constauoe  in  Switzerland  ;  and 
Garda  and  Lago  Maggiore,  in  Italy.  Pour  fifths 
of  tbe  lakes  in  Europe  are  situated  in  tbe  re- 
gion  around  the  Baltic  sea.  (Tbe  geology  of 
Europe  is  treated  under  the  special  heads  of 
the  different  countries  and  moimtain  ranges.)— 
The  whole  of  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  northenunoet  portion  of  the  Scandina- 
vian peninsula  and  Busma,  being  dtuated  with- 
in tbe  temperate  uate,  eiuoys  an  equable  and 
temperate  climate.  The  oisadTanti^es  arising 
from  the  proximity  of  the  Arctic  ocean  and 
the  climatic  influences  of  northern  Ana  are 
more  than  overborne  by  many  advantages 
which  no  other  division  of  the  globe  eigoya  in 
an  equal  degree.  The  prevailing  winds  ore 
western,  and  hence  before  reaching  Europe 
have  been  in  contact  with  an  expanse  of  water, 
the  snrfaoe  of  which  has,  even  m  January  and 
in  lat.  46-60°  N.,  rarely  a  lower  temperature 
than  60°  F.  In  the  second  place,  Europe  is  in- 
fluenced by  a  broad  tropical  zone,  including  Af- 
rica and  Arabia,  whose  dry  soil  serves  to  wann 
the  air  carried  to  Europe  by  eouthern  winds. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  influenoe  of  the  Arctio 
ocean  upon  the  climate  of  the  continent  ia 
neutralized  by  the  Gnlf  stream.  Tbe  combina' 
tion  of  all  these  advantages  explains  the  foot 
that  the  mean  temperature  of  Europe  is  higher 
than  that  of  any  other  diviwon  of  the  globe  in 
corresponding  latitudes,  the  isothermal  lines  of 
Awa  and  America  bending  in  Eorope  to  tbe 
Qordtward  by  some  10  d^reea  of  latitade. 
Thus  in  laL  89°  N.  the  mean  temperature  of 
the  year  is  66°  P.,  and  in  lat.  Tr  N.  (Cape 
North)  it  is  83°  F.,  not  lower  than  in  lat.  66° 
N.  on  tbe  E.  coast  of  Asia  and  America.  Owing 
to  the  causes  before  mentioned,  the  mean  tem* 
peratore  of  Enrope  is  higher  and  the  extremes 
are  less  in  the  same  latitudes  in  tbe  wcetem 
than  in  tbe  eastern  part^  The  isothermal  line 
of  60°  F.  (mean  annual  temperature)  mna  from 
London  to  Cracow  and  Odessa,  that  is  to  uy, 
from  lat.  61°  80'  to  46°  22'  N.,  thns  declining 
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0°  of  latitude  to  the  south  in  ft  course  of  81°  S' 
of  longitude.  A  moan  annaal  temperatnre  of 
68°  is  only  met  with  on  the  eoathem  ooaat 
of  Portugal.  But  while  the  mean  tempera- 
ture diminiahea  advancing  eastward,  the  ex- 
fawnes  of  the  heal  of  summer  and  the  cold  of 
winter  increase.  Thus  London  has  the  same 
nfean  temperature  as  Yienno,  which  lies  more 
tiian  8°  further  B.,  but  it  has  the  snmmer  of 
St  Petersburg  and  the  winter  of  Uilaa.  The 
transitiona  from  winter  to  sommOT  and  ftom 
snmmer  to  winter  are  less  abrupt  in  the  largest 
portion  of  Enrope  than  tbej  are  in  America. 
Almost  everywhere  the  seasons  succeed  each 
other  with  great  regnlaritf.  The  extreme 
nortli  only,  where  the  winter  laats  for  eight 
months,  and  the  extreme  south,  form  excep- 
tions. The  fkll  of  rain  is  more  equally  distrib- 
uted K.  of  the  Alpine  system  than  B.  of  It.  It 
has  been  calculated  that  the  entire  quantity 
of  Tain  falling  in  the  K.  part  of  Europe  is 
less  by  one  third  than  in  the  B.,  but  the  snow 
of  the  north  covers  the  deficiency  of  rain.  The 
western  winds,  being  laden  with  the  moisture 
which  they  have  received  in  passing  the  At- 
lantic, generally  bring  run,  while  the  eastern 
vrinds  are  dry  and  ohiUy.  From  the  same  cause 
the  average  quantity  of  rain  ie  largest  in  Great 
Britain,  and  deorea«es  in  advanoing  E.  and 
B.  E.  Thunderstorms  occur  in  the  S.  part  of 
Europe  almost  eiclurively  durtog  the  summer, 
In  the  S.  part  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. — The 
vegetation  of  Europe,  dependent  upon  and  cor- 
responding to  its  climate,  has  not  tne  extremes 
of  luxuriance  or  sterility  belonging  to  other 
great  continent«.  Oulture  has  diversified  it, 
and  has  domesticated  many  plants,  natives 
of  other  conntriea.  Thna  the  vine,  olive,  and 
mulberry  have  been  introduced  from  Syria,  the 
cotton  plant  from  India,  m^ze  ttom  North 
America,  the  potato  from  South  America,  the 
wahiut  and  peach  from  Persia,  the  apricot  from 
Armenia,  the  sugar  cane  and  orange  from 
Ohioa;  while  many  of  the  indigenous  plants, 
especially  vegetables  (as  lettuce,  xtabbage,  tur- 
nips), have  been  improved  by  culture  to  such 
a  degree  that  their  relationship  with  their  wild 
tyoea  is  scarcely  evident  Europe  may  he  di- 
viaed  into  three  vegetable  cones,  viz. :  I.  The 
■nb-arctio  cone,  ohsraoterized  by  the  preva- 
lence of  the  pine  and  biroh  and  of  oryptogs- 
mous  plants.  It  produoes  little  grain  except 
barley,  and  no  frnit  This  sone  oomprisea 
loeland,  the  Faroe  islands,  the  Soandinavian 
peninsula  N.  of  lat  64°,  and  Bussia  N.  of  lat 
62°.  3.  The  central  zone,  subdivided  into  the 
tone  of  the  beech  and  oak,  and  tiiat  of  the 
chestnut  and  vine.  The  former  includes  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  the  Soandinavian  penin- 
sula S.  of  lat.  64°  S.,  and  the  German  and 
Sarmatian  piain  between  lat.  63°  and  46°.  The 
latter  comprises  the  valleys  and  piaina  between 
the  mountain  ranges  of  centr^  Europe  and 
the  Sarmatian  plam.  In  the  former,  rye  and 
wheat  are  the  principal  grdne;  in  the  latter, 
wheat  and  maiae.    8.  He  sonthera  lone,  or 
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the  r^^  of  perpetual  verdure,  and  of  the 
olive,  comprising  the  three  southern  peninsulas 
and  the  southeni  coast  country  of  France,  dis- 
tinguished by  a  great  variety  and  luxuriance 
of  sub-tropical  vegetation.  The  sugar  cane, 
cotton  plant,  orange,  citron,  fig,  pomegranate, 
and  date  grow  in  Uie  southernmost  belt  of  this 
region.  The  zones  in  which  these  fruits  and 
plants  grow  follow  the  lines  of  equal  snmmer 
heat,  and  hence  run  from  B.  W.  to  N.  £.,  since 
the  extremes  of  summer  heat  and  winter  cold 
increase  advancing  eastward,  though  the  mean 
annual  temperature  decreases.  Thus  the  cot- 
ton plant  is  cultivated  on  a  small  scale  in  the 
sonthemmost  portion  of  Spun,  from  lat.  86* 
to  87°,  more  largely  in  Sicily  ond  in  tbe  8,  E. 
angle  of  Italy,  in  the  Balkan  peninsula  as  high 
as  lat  41°  80'j  and  at  Astrakhan  in  lat.  46°. 
The  olive,  which  does  not  succeed  on  the  W. 
coast  of  France  in  lat.  48°,  grows  as  far  aa 
!at  44-40°  in  the  S.  E.  provinces  of  France 
and  in  Italy.  The  fig  and  pomegranate,  which 
acoompany  the  olive  in  the  west,  are  found  in 
the  Onmes  as  f^  N.  aa  lat  45°.  The  clhnate 
proper  for  the  oulture  of  m^ze  terminates  on 
the  W.  coast  of  Franco  at  lat.  40°  80',  on  the 
Rhine  at  49°,  and  on  the  Elbe  at  6CMtI°.  Bice 
bos  nearly  the  same  geographical  range.  The 
culture  of  the  vine  extends  as  far  N.  as  lat 
47°  80*  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  B0°  SO'  on  the 
bonks  of  the  Rhine,  52°  on  the  Oder  river.  In 
Russia  it  grows  as  far  N.  as  1st  S2°,  but  it 
is  not  cultivated  beyond  S0°.  Altogether  the 
region  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  vine 
comprises  abont  three  sevenths  of  Europe,  that 
adapted  to  the  culture  of  wheat  four  sevenths. 
The  N.  limit  of  the  latter  is  lat.  67-68°  N,, 
though  it  is  raised  in  a  few  favored  spots  in 
Finland  as  far  N.  as  1st  60°  and  61<  The 
hardier  kinds  of  grain,  rye,  barley,  and  oata, 
are  cultivated  on  the  W.  nde  of  Norway  ss  fa 
as  lat.  69°  SS'  N.,  but  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
Scandinavian  mountains  they  scarcely  ripen  st 
67-68°,  and  stiil  further  E.  in  Rusua  they  can- 
not be  cultivated  beyond  lat.  60-62°.  Peaches 
and  aprioote  succeed  in  Rnssia  as  far  N.  aa  lat. 
S0°,  melons  at  lat  62° ;  and  plums  and  cher- 
ries, growing  wild  as  far  as  lat.  66°,  are  carried 
beyond  that  limit  by  cultivation.  Tobacco  is 
extensively  cultivated  over  the  greater  part  of 
Europe,  from  Sicily  to  Sweden,  as  are  fiax  and 
hemp,  thoiwh  they  thrive  best  between  lat.  4fi° 
and  60°.— Europe  contains  the  various  min- 
erals, though  in  unequal  proportions.  It  is 
abundantly  supplied  with  iron,  copper,  lead, 
ooai,  and  salt,  but  produces  comparatively  smaU 
quantities'  of  gola  and  silver.  Gold,  though 
widely  difi^ised,  is  only  found  in  a  few  placea 
(Carpathians,  Ural  mountains,  and  Scandina- 
vian Alps)  in  sufficient  quantities  to  repay  the 
expense  of  working  it  Silver  ie  mined  in  the 
Harts,  the  Carpathians,  Ural  mountains,  Scan- 
dinavian Alps,  and  Sardinia.  The  richest  iron 
minea  are  in  Sweden,  which  produces  the  best 
quality.  In  Great  Britain,  which  has  the  Isrgeat 
qoanttty,  in  Btyria,  Carinthia,  Bavsria,  the  Fy- 
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reneea,  the  CarpatUans,  and  the  Harti  moon- 
taiuB,  Copper  is  less  abandant  than  iron ;  the 
richest  mines  of  this  metal  are  to  be  fonnd  in 
Enngary,  the  Sazon  and  Bohemian  mountains, 
in  England,  the  Ural  mcaiiteins,  and  the  Scan- 
dinavian Alps,  Lead  ia  wrought  in  most  of  the 
large  moantain  ranges,  tin  only  in  a  few  places 
(Cornwall  and  the  Hartz).  Mercnrj  is  likewise 
confined  to  a  few  spots,  as  the  mines  of  Idria 
in  Carniola,  Zwcibrficken  in  the  Palatinate, 
and  the  Spanish  province  of  La  Manoha.  The 
richest  coal  fields  exist  in  the  N.  and  W.  parts 
of  England,  on  both  udes  of  the  middle  re- 
gion of  Scotland,  in  Ireland,  Belgium,  France 
Germany,  Hnngarj,  Catalonia  in  Sp^,  and 
Sardinia.  Bait  is  either  obtained  by  the  evap- 
oration of  brine  from  salt  springs,  or  from  de- 
positories of  mineral  salt,  of  which  the  most 
extensive  are  found  within  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian  empire  at  Wieliczka,  in  Marmaros,  and 
in  Salzburg.  Salt  springs  are  nnmerons  along 
the  sides  of  all  mountains  belonging  to  the 
primitive  formation.  Large  quantities  of  salt 
are  also  collected  traia  the  salt  lakes  of  the 
Crimea.  Zino  is  wrought  in  England  and  Ger- 
many, and  cobalt  in  Saxony  and  Sweden.  Be- 
sides these  metals,  antimony,  bismnth,  manga- 
nese, sulpha  r,  alam,  &c.,  are  obtained  in  larger 
or  smaller  quantities  m  the  different  mountain 
ohaioa. — The  animal  kingdom  of  Europe  is  far 
less  varied  than  the  flora.  The  diversities  of 
the  three  zoOiopcal  regions  are  inconsiderable, 
and  the  only  real  contrast  is  between  the  arctic 
animals  of  the  extreme  north,  aa  the  reindeer, 
white  bear,  Ac.,  and  the  beasta  of  prey  of  the 
extreme  south,  the  lynx,  wild  cat,  &c.  The 
ori^al  features  of  the  fauna  of  Europe  have 
been  greatly  modified  by  cnltnre.  Several  spe- 
cies d  wild  animals  have  disappeared  entirely 
In  many  countries,  as  the  wolf  and  bear  in 
Great  Britwo  and  in  some  parts  of  the  conti- 
nent, while  others  are  becoming  scarcer  from 
year  to  year.  Thus  the  aurochs  and  the  elk 
in  some  provinces  of  Russia,  the  porcupine 
in  the  extreme  south,  the  monkey  near  Gibral- 
tar, the  chamois  and  ibei  in  the  higher  moun- 
tain ranges.  But  "if  Europe  is  poor  in  wild 
beasts,  it  is  rich  in  domestic  animals.  In  the 
northernmost  region,  asfarS.  aslat.  63°inBns- 
sia,  the  domesticated  reindeer  abounds;  central 
Europe  hasimmense  numbers  of  horses,  homed 
cattle,  sheep,  goats,  and  hogs ;  and  southern 
Europe  possesses,  besides  these,  mules,  camels 
(In  South  Russia),  and  buffaloes.  Of  small  birds 
EuropehasseveralhundredspeoieSjbutmanyof 
them  are  only  birds  of  passage.  Among  those  ! 
kinds  of  birds  peculiar  to  certain  regions  are  i 
the  flamingo,  spoonbill,  pelican,  and  vulture  in 
the  south,  gray  eagle  in  the  north,  eider  duck, 
swan,  and  red  grouse  in  the  north  and  north- 
east, bee-eater  in  the  sontbeast,  white  owl 
in  the  extreme  north,  &e.  Varions  species 
of  turtles  excepted,  Europe  has  no  large  am- 
phibia. Fish  are  more  abundant  on  the  N, 
than  on  the  8.  coast;  herring  and  codfish  are 
fonnd  only  in  the  north,  sturgeon  In  the  Rns- 


slan  rivers  and  seas,  anchovies  and  }^eharda 
on  the  B.  W.  coast,  tunny  fish  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Of  insects,  several  kinds  of  tarentnU 
and  BCorjHons  are  peculiar  to  Europe.  The  salk- 
worm  Is  raised  principally  in  the  southern 
countries,  and  the  honey  bee  in  all  the  temper- 
ate portions  of  the  continent.  The  annelids 
of  Europe  tncludethe  medicinal  leech  (in  Swe- 
den, Germany,  Hungary,  and  Poland).  Europe 
is  abundantly  suppiied  with  edible  mollnsks, 
but  they  are  fonnd  in  greater  ahnndance  and 
better  quality  in  the  Mediterranean  sea  than 
on  the  H".  coast.  Radiated  aniraala,  zoOphytes, 
Ac.,  also  abound  on  the  S.  coasts,  where  some 
of  them  (the  actinias)  are  usedas  food,  and  where 
the  corsJ  fisheries  employ  many  persons.  Gen- 
erally the  8.  part  of  Europe  possesses  a  greater 
variety  of  animals  and  species  than  Uie  N., 
while  the  latterhas  them  ingreaternumbert. — 
The  inhabitants  of  Europe  are  the  deecendania 
of  many  different  tribes,  though  the  great  ma- 
jority belong  to  the  Indo-European  branch  of 
the  human  family,  and  would  seem  to  have 
^rung  orifpnally  from  a  common  stock.  "With- 
out referring  to  the  prehistoric  migrations  of 
the  varioqs  races  which  are  more  or  less  dis- 
tinctly traceable  through  philological  and  ar- 
chsolo^cal  investigation,  and  which  are  treat- 
ed in  other  articles,  it  is  sufficient  to  indicate  in 
this  place  the  positions  occupied  hy  the  differ- 
ent peoples  at  the  period  of  the  earliest  writ- 
ten records ;  as  it  is  from  nations  then  already 
settled  in  the  continent  that  the  present  popu- 
lation is  almost  entirely  derived.  At  the  dawn 
of  history,  then,  the  W.  and  8.  W.  portions  of 
Europe  appear  to  have  been  in  possesdon  of  the 
Celte  and  the  Iberians.  In  the  east  and  north- 
east the  Ugrian  (Mongolian)  races  (part  of  the 
Scythians  of  the  ancients),  of  whom  the  Lappa, 
Finns,  Samoyeds,  and  Magyars  are  the  present 
remains,  seem  to  have  been  the  original  inhabi- 
tants. At  an  early  period  the  Slavs  settled  in 
the  countries  N.  of  the  Black  sea,  and  presring 
H.  E.  gradually  dispossessed  the  Ugrians  of 
their  ooontry.  Between  the  Ugrian  and  Slavio 
raoea  of  the  east  and  the  Celts  of  the  west,  the 
Germanic  races  are  fonnd  at  the  earliest  period 
of  traditionary  hiitory  presdng  N.  to  conqner 
Scandinavia  and  S.  against  France  and  Italy. 
The  southeast  of  Europe  was  probably  settled 
from  Asia  and  Africa;  history  finds  in  Greece 
and  Italy  two  races  who  afterward  became 
known  aa  the  Hellenic  and  Roman.  The  former 
was  the  first  to  develop  in  Europe  a  high  state 
of  culture,  which,  having  been  received  by  the 
conquering  Roman  race,  was  carried  over  all 
the  countries  aronnd  the  Mediterranean.  Hav- 
ing exhausted  their  power,  the  Roman  con* 
querors  were  in  their  turn  overthrown  by  the 
hardy,  vigorous,  and  barbarous  northern  na- 
tions, who,  after  having  embraced  Christianity, 
in  the  course  of  many  centuries  developed  a 
new  and  different  civilization.  The  Hemli, 
Ostrogoths,  Longobards,  and  other  Tentonic 
tribes,  penetrated  into  and  settled  in  Italy; 
Saevi,  Viogoths,  and  Vandals  in  Spain ;  Franks 
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and  BurKondions  in  Gaol  (Fraoce);  An^ea, 
BasonB,  Jutes,  and  Friaiuos  in  Britain.  In 
Italy,  Spain,  and  France,  the  oonqnerora  w«re 
mostly  osaimllated  to  the  uatiom  whom  they 
had  fonnd  there,  and  bj  their  admixture  with 
them  the  present  ao-oalled  Latin  or  Romanic 
race  waa  produced.  In  Britain,  the  invaders 
drove  the  original  inhabitants  into  Wales,  Corn- 
wall, and  Cumberland,  but  were  in  their  tnm 
invaded  by  N^ormans  and  French  in  the  11th 
century ;  and  the  adnuzture  of  all  these  differ- 
ent elements,  Celtic,  Anglo-Saxon^d  Norman, 
Eftdaally  prodnced  the  present  English  race. 
Spain,  the  Teutonic  tribes  were  OTerrun 
by  Arabs  in  the  8th  oentnry,  and  did  not 
recover  possession  of  the  whole  conntry  for 
nearly  eight  centuries.  In  the  southeast  the 
Hellenic  race  became  during  the  middle  ages 
largely  mixed  with  the  Slavic,  while  aroand 
the  lower  course  of  the  Danube  an  intermix- 
ture of  the  ancient  Daoians  with  a  Roman  col- 
ony produced  the  present  Rouman  or  Wal- 
lach  race.  Toward  the  end  of  the  EKh  century 
an  Ugrio  race  settled  in  the  ancient  Fannonia, 
where  they  remain  to  the  present  day  under 
the  names  of  Ma^ars  and  Szeklers  in  Hungary 
and  Transylvania.  Of  the  Tartars  who  under 
Genghis  Khan  entered  Enrope  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury, and  kept  possession  of  a  large  portion  of 
Russia  till  the  end  of  the  ISth  centory,  some 
descendants  still  remain  in  the  south  of  that 
empire.  The  Osmanli,  another  branch  of  the 
Uongulion  race,  invaded  Europe  in  the  I4th 
century,  and  have  ever  since  kept  possession  of 
the  S.  E.  corner  of  the  continent.  By  nungling 
IHeJy  with  western  nations  they  have  lost  many 
oharaoteriatio  features  of  the  Mongolian  stock. 
— The  population  of  Europe,  which  can  now  be 
estimated  with  accuracy,  owing  to  the  fkat 
that  official  censuses  are  taken  in  alt  oouutries 
of  the  continent,  amounted  in  1873,  aooording 
to  the  best  authorities,  to  abont  801,000,000,  or 
about  80  to  the  square  mile.  Its  distnbntton 
between  the  E.  and  W.  portioDa  la  very  un- 
equal, the  average  population  on  a  square 
nllo  being  abont  84  in  Russia,  which  occu- 
pies the  eastern  half  of  the  continent,  and 
about  12S  in  the  weet  With  the  exception  of 
the  three  free  cities  in  Germany,  the  canton 
of  Geneva,  and  Malta,  the  greatest  denuty  of 
population  prevuls  in  Belgium  (447);  then 
follow  iu  order  the  Netherlands  (276),  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  (288),  Italy  (884),  Ger- 
many (J9T),  France  (177),  Switserland  (187), 
Anstria  (149),  Denmark  (121),  Portugal  (llT), 
Spmn  (85),  Turkey  (80),  Greece  (715),  Russia 
(34),  Sweden  (27),  and  Norway  (16).  The 
average  natural  increase  per  annum  of  the 
population  varies  from  OS  to  1-4S  per  cent.  It 
is  1'48  per  cent,  in  Great  Britain,  I'lSinPms- 
aio,  0-6  in  all  Germany,  0-69  in  France.  Ireland 
is  the  only  country  in  which  there  has  been  of 
late  a  steady  decrease  of  popnlotion.  There 
were  in  Enrope  In  1872,  in  all,  G7  cities  with 
more  than  100,000  inhabitants  to  each.  The 
following  table  exhibits  in  round  flgores  the 
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comparative  numbers  of  different  races  among 
the  present  popolation  of  Europe : 

I.  iHIW-EUHOFtUI  OB  ABTUI  FAULT. 

1.  OmsD-LatlD  taou. 

a.  Gwekl »J»0,ll» 

b.  lAUDUttau. 

<!.  lUUus BT.OOO.OOO 

f.  KhEtluu  (Id   Swltieriuid, 

iynl,iK.) 100,000 

■nafMli}. BTMOSM 

t.  Spulirda  ud  PoitugDue..  lll.ODft,WW 
>.  Baoiouit 8,000^000 

M,10l),000 

S.  Celtic  net. 

a.  Calu  to  Iha  BrlUA  iilM IUUO,Oa<l 

e.  CdU  In  BiltUliy ifiMJXXI 

ijxnsM 

3.  Q«Riuiilfl  or  TflntoDk  iSMO. 

a.  Oennioi.  Datoh,  Hud  Flamlllgi.  UMOXOO 

b.  BcudUuTUci  (DuM,  Mnrwe- 

gtMBK  SHedM,  IcetaDdcis). .    B,D0aO0O 
ft  E(«Uak<Aiig)(i-auoiu). tSpMOJXW 

a.  Bnulaiu     <[ncli]dliig     Bnthe- 

Dluis,Aa.) BT.00O,0OO 

i.  Pok* 11,000,000 

e.  Wendi  1110,000 

d.  Ctedii  lod  BloTskt IfiOlifm 

t.  Ulrro-Berti*  (B«rt»,  CnsU,  Bl>- 

vona.    DtUinstluis.    Sloraiu, 
BouluL       HenegovlDUiiL 

MoDleatgiUu) I,1»0,DOO 

/,   Biilfl«rl»ni B,000,000 

ST,«S«,000 

S.  Lattaud  liUiauiluu 8,000,000 

8.  CiDculu  ncea, 

a.  fleorgluu,  Ainteiiluu,  Jbc 1.M0.00I) 

».  CUoulBa  tribe* VmflK 

1,000.000 

T,  AJbunluis lJWn.000 

B.  Buqnta 800,000 

0.  UyjHlga  and  usttand  InhaUMDlaar 

Indluirwa M10,000 

Intlo-KoiopamtaiUT tSl,800,000 

U.  Bcmnc  Fuolt. 

1.  Jem B,OOO,0«l 

1.  Aiaba  (Mooa  and  UaHese) 100,000 

eemlUc  BunlJr 0,100,000 

III.  WOHVOLUR  DM  TuiUUR  FAKtLT. 

X  Tohndlc  biSDch  ottha  flnnfc  lace. 

n,  Flnni  propar 1,500.000 

t.  eathonWa. DOO.O0O 

e.  I^pa,  Tctinda 00,000 

i,fiflo,ooo 

1.  Ma^va  (IseladlDg  8iAlaca> 0,600,000 

a.  OonanU ?..    1,100,000 

t.  Mf»d  Tnrfctth  aod  Tartar  p«i- 

plei -    1,000,000 

S,T00/]0O 

4  Ulnor  trflwi   (Bamoreda,  Tottaka, 

UordTtna,^) 1,000,000 

Uoafoltaii  hntDr 11.600.000 

Onnd  total »0I,TO0,00O 

—For  tlie  classification  of  the  tattgoages,  which 
almost  closely  correspond  to  the  races  and  peo- 
ples enumerated  in  tne  table,  see  AniAs  Las- 
oCAQKS,  Ethkoloqt,  Slatio  Rack  avo  Las- 
orAOES,  and  TruANiAH  Race  and  Lakouaoes, 
— With  the  exception  of  China  proper,  the 
physiaal  culture  of  no  other  part  of  the  world 
IS  so  much  developed  as  that  of  Europe.  Of 
the  total  area,  20  or  28  per  cent,  is  non-pro- 
ductive, being  either  lakes,  rivers,  swamps, 
rocks,  or  occnpied  by  buildings,  or,  liketheex- 
treme  northern  portion,  unfit  for  human  hf^l- 
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tation ;  SB  per  cent,  is  devoted  to  agricnltnre 
or  DBttJe  raising ;  and  over  40  per  cent,  is  in 
forests,  of  which  Russia  aloae  has  more  ttiaa 
1,000,000  aq.  tn.  The  hest  cultivated  countries 
are  Great  Britain,  German;,  and  France.  The 
introduction  of  scientiflc  methods  of  aarienltore 
Into  these  countries  has  tended  steadilj  to  in- 
crease the  productive  capacities  of  the  soil. 
The  average  crop  of  grain  to  the  acre  is  con- 
siderably larger  than  in  the  United  States. 
The  last  tmstwortbj  estimate  of  the  nnmher 
and  value  of  domestic  animals  in  Europe,  aa 
compnted  by  Reden  about  1960,  gives  the 
statistics  as  follows :  Horses  37,000,000,  valued 
at  $770,470,000;  homed  cattle  80,000,000, 
valae  |6M, 720,000;  sheep  191,000,000,  valae 
{687,600,000  ;  asses  1,800,000,  value  |ia,- 
600,000;  goats  18,600,000,  valne  t86,4fi0,- 
000  ;  hog»  87,G00,000,  value  1108,240,000; 
mnles  600,000,  value  |17,lfl0,000;  agfn^ate 
value  of  domestia  animals,  $3,602,210,000.  The 
average  yearly  mineral  production  was  esti- 
mated as  foUows  by  Kolb  in  1871 :  gold,  es,ooo 
lbs. ;  silver,  470,000  lbs. ;  Iron,  177,000,000 
owt;  copper,  918,000  cwt;  lead,  4,810,000 
cwt. ;  coal  and  brown  coal,  8,460,000,000  owt. ; 
salt,  100,000,000  cwt.  The  indostrial  produc- 
tion is  largest  in  Great  Britain,  Belgium,  France, 
and  Germany.  The  total  annual  value  of  Eu- 
ropean commerce  was  estimated  by  Eolb  in 
1871  at  $7,990,000,000;  bnt  he  called  atten- 
tipn  to  the  fact  that  as  ell  goods  are  counted 
in  one  oonntry  as  imports  and  in  another  as 
exports,  and  many  in  a  third  also  in  tbe  tran- 
sit trade,  the  retO  value  must  be  considerably 
less  than  half  the  apparent  value  above  stated. 
— Ohristianity  is  almost  exehisivety  the  religion 
professed  by  the  notions  of  Europe.   The  three 


prindpal  denominations,  Roman  Catholic,  Prot- 
estant and  Greek,  correspond  nearly  to  (lie 
tiine  principal  races,  Latin,  Teutonic,  and 
Slavic.  Geographically,  tbe  Roman  Oathotic  is 
die  dominant  religion  in  the  eontb  and  sontb- 
west,  the  Greek  Oatholio  in  the  east  and  sonth- 
east,  and  the  Protestant  in  the  north  and 
northwest.  The  number  of  Mohammedans  is 
about  S,000,000  (8,600,000  in  Turkey,  the  re- 
mainder in  8.  Russia),  of  Jews  6,000,000,  of 
Bnddhists  shont  10,000  (Mongolian  nomadio 
tribes  in  B.  Russia),  and  of  pagans  less  than 
1,000,000  (in  the  extreme  north  of  Russia}. — 
Popular  education,  measured  by  the  proportion 
of  schools  and  pupils  to  the  entire  popolatdoB, 
is  more  general  in  tbe  countries  inhabited  by 
the  Teutonic  race  than  among  the  hatia  na- 
tions, and  it  holds  the  lowest  place  among  the 
Blavio  nations.  In  Germany,  Sweden,  Nor- 
way, and  Denmark  the  proportion  of  pupils  to 
the  population  is  1  to  6 ;  in  Belgium,  1  to  8-8 ; 
in  Great  Britain,  1  to  0-1 ;  in  France,  1  to  10-1 ; 
in  Holland,  1  to  10-6:  in  Austria,  1  to  11-S; 
in  Spain,  1  to  148 ;  in  Italy,  1  to  16'1 ;  in 
Rnssia,  1  to  66'S. — Among  ^e  nations  of  Eu- 
rope almost  every  form  of  government  exists, 
from  that  having  at  its  head  an  almost  abcolnte 
personal  ruler,  to  tbe  several  systems  of  th« 
most  restricted  monarchy  and  tbe  republic. 
The  natnre  of  the  government  of  each  is  indi- 
cated In  the  following  table,  which  exhibits 
the  stat«s  of  Europe  as  constituted  in  1874, 
with  their  areas  and  the  number  of  their  popu- 
lation ;  and  shows  also  tbeir  divifdon,  made 
for  purposes  of  diplomatic  intercourse,  into  four 
ranks  aocording  to  their  power  and  general 
status — a  distinction  which,  however,  is  now 
less  strictly  marked  than  formerly ; 
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Gtita  of  tba  second  ruk. 
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Sut«  of  IhD  third  rank. 


.  Efpabllo 

,  Emplm 

.  Etnirdoni 

.  KU«dam 

.  RspubHs 

.  Klnfdom 

.  KUwdoID 

.  Klngdim 

.  Klnidooi 

.  RapnUlo 

.  Kingdom 

.  Prtwiniilltr,.. 

.  BaputiUs 

.  PrtnolBUIti... 

jKannti^te 

.1  PifuipmMj... 


The  present  political  systems  of  Europe  are 
the  product  of  nearly  30  centuries  of  strife 
and  war  among  the  diS'erent  racea  inhabit- 
ing the  continent.    Though  at  certun  periods 


of  peace  political  philosophers  and  statesmen 
have  endeavored  to  demonstrate  the  eiis- 
tenoe  of  a  certain  batanoe  of  power,  which, 
by  keeping  in  check  the  ambition  of  con- 
querors, should  serve  as  a  guarutt^e  (or  the 
continuance  of  the  actual  state  of  things,  there 
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are  in  tbe  whole  hutory  of  Enrope  scarcely 
any  two  Bnoceeding  geaerationa  during  whioh 
this  ides  has  been  realized.  There  has  alwajB 
been  an  almost  continaoas  shiftinft  of  bonoda- 
ries  irrespectiye  of  nationalities,  and  there  is 
not  one  of  the  great  powers  that  does  not  hoid 
in  Hubjeotion  portions  of  other  nationalitieg. 
— According  to  Koib  {HandbveK  der  verglti- 
eheitden  Stalittik,  18T1),  the  yearly  revenue 
of  all  the  European  states  is  $1,712,000,000, 
of  which  sum  |TS4,000,000  belongs  to  the 
Tentonio  states,  $679,000,000  to  die  LAtin  <»■ 
Somanio  states,  |293,000,000  to'  Russia,  t7S,- 
000,000  to  Turkey  and  its  dependencies,  and 
$4,880,000  to  Oreeoe.  The  average  of  rev- 
enue is;  in  Great  Britain  $9  71  per  head,  in 
France  $9  7S,  in  Austria  $6  26,  in  Germany 
$4  OB,  in  Switzerland  $4  12  (the  lowest  pro- 
portion in  all  Europe).  The  public  debt-  of 
all  European  states  amonDted  before  1S50  to 
$9,264,240,000,  of  whioh  sum  over  $6,000,- 
000,000  was  the  public  debt  of  the  five  great 
powers.  Bot  wnce  then  the  extraordinary  ex- 
penditure oanaed  by  the  Crimean  war  of  18S4- 
'6,  the  Franco-Sardinian  war  against  Austria 
in  1S69,  tbe  German-Italian  war  of  18flS,  and 
tbe  Franco-Prussian  war  of  1870-'71,  has  in- 
creased the  debt  to  near  |1 7,186,000,000. 
The  paper  onrrency  of  Europe  amounted 
about  1850  to  $848,000,000,  but  within  the 
last  20  years  it  has  been  so  lai^ely  increased 
that  its  aggregate  amount  ondonbtedly  con- 
eidersbly  exceeds  $1,000,000,000.  The  amount 
of  coin  was  approximately  stated  at  $1,700,- 
000,000  in  1850. — The  military  establishments 
of  Enrope  inolude  in  time  of  peace  aboat 
3,600,000  men,  kept  at  an  expense  of  more 
than  $580,000,000.  The  proportion  of  the 
principal  powers  is;  Gennany,  420,000;  Aus- 
tria, 2S0,000;  Great  Britain  finclnding  the 
army  in  India),  260,000;  France,  400,000; 
Rusria,  800,000 ;  Italy,  200,000 ;  Spain,  2O0,- 
000;  Tnrkey  and  dependencies,  180,000.  The 
navies  of  Enrope  oonsiBt  of  over  8,000  vessels, 
carrying  over  80,000  gnns,  with  200,000  men, 
at  a  yearly  expenditure  of  over  $125,000,000. 

WWftiS,  tne  ancient  name  of  a  river  of 
Greece,  in  Laconia,  which  rises  in  the  monn- 
tains  on  the  borders  of  Arcadia,  about  lat.  37° 
16'  N.,  loD.  22°  IS'  E.,  and,  porsntng  a  general 
B.  E.  course,  between  the  mountain  ranges  of 
Taygetns  (now  Pentedaotylo)  and  Parnon  (Ma- 
levo),  empties  into  the  gulf  of  Laconia.  Its 
only  tributary  of  consequence  is  the  (Enns 
(Relesina),  which  Joins  it  about  a  mile  above 
the  site  of  ancient  Sparta.  The  Spartans  ren- 
dered to  the  Enrotas  dirine  hoaors.  In  modem 
times  it  has  borne  the  names  of  In  and  Vasili. 

EXBTDICE.  I.  In  Greek  mythology,  the  wife 
of  Orphens.  She  died  from  the  bite  of  a  ser- 
pent, and  her  hnaband  followed  her  into  the 
infernal  regions,  where  Pluto,  charmed  by  the 
lyre  of  Orphens,  gave  him  permission  to  take 
her  baclc  to  earth,  on  condition  that  he  would 
not  look  behind  him  while  ascending.  Bnt, 
overcome  by  love  or  doubt,  he  ^anced  ba<^  at 
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her  as  they  were  about  to  pass  the  bounds  of 
Hades,  and  saw  her  disappearing.  (See  Ob- 
PHBca.)  IL  The  daughter  of  Amynt&s,  son  of 
Perdiceas  III.,  king  of  Mocedon,  and  of  Oynane, 
daughter  of  Philip.  On  the  death  of  Antipa- 
tor  in  819  B.  C,  she  assembled  an  army  end 
advanced  against  Polysperchon,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded him  as  regent.  The  preeeooe  of  Olym- 
pios,  the  mother  of  Alexander,  with  the  army 
of  the  latter,  decided  tbe  contost  against  Eury- 
dice,  who  was  captured  and  thrown  into  prison, 
where  she  hanged  herself. — Several  others  of 
the  name  are  mentioned  in  ancient  history. 

EC8EBI68,  snmamed  Pauphiu,  an  ecclesiaft- 
dcal  writor  of  the  early  church,  bom  in  Pales- 
tine about  266,  died  about  840.  Bat  little  is 
known  of  his  youth,  save  tliat  he  began  his 
studies  in  Antiocb,  then  visited  the  Thebeid, 
where  he  spent  some  time  in  completing  his 
knowledge  of  Soripture  and  theology,  after 
which  he  opened  a  school  at  Ctesarea.  A 
splendid  library  founded  or  much  enlarged  by 
the  bishop  Pamphiloa,  his  protector,  enabled 
Ensebius  to  collect  vast  treasures  of  erudition. 
In  the  persecution  of  Diocletian  (808)  he  fled 
from  the  city,  bnt  soon  returned  for  the  pur- 

rof  mini^ring  to  the  wants  of  Pamphi- 
who  hod  been  cast  into  prison,  and  was 
in  809  put  to  death.  Eusebins  assumed  his. 
name  in  memory  of  their  friendship.  Pauli- 
nus,  bishop  of  Tyre,  next  gave  him  an  asylum, 
bnt  persecution  drove  him  into  Egypt,  where 
he  suffered  imprisonment  until  tbe  abdication 
of  Diocletian  set  him  free,  and  allowed  him 
to  return  to  Ctesarea,  of  whose  church  he  be- 
came bishop  in  816.  About  this  time  some 
points  of  resemblance  between  his  theological 
views  on  the  Trinity  and  those  of  the  heresi- 
arch  Anus  caused  htm  to  contract  a  friendship 
for  the  latter.  At  the  council  of  Nice  he  sat 
at  Oonstautine's  right  band,  and  made  the 
first  draft  of  the  Nioene  creed.  He  Bubscribed 
the  solemn  profession  of  faith  in  the  divinity 
of  the  Son,  with  a  reservation  founded  on  a 
couliision  of  the  eternal  birth  of  the  JiOgos 
with  the  temporal  birth  of  the  incarnate  Word, 
but  he  refused  peremptorily  to  subscribe  the 
decrees  condemnatory  of  the  Arian  doctrine, 
A  letter  which  he  addressed  to  his  diocesans 
after  the  council  in  explanation  of  his  position 
and  his  views,  together  with  his  unremitting 
exerijons  in  favor  of  Arius,  cansed  him  to  be 
oocnsed  of  heresy.  His  formulas  and  termi- 
nology continued  to  be  employed  by  the  Seml- 
Arians  long  after  he  had  himself  given  expres- 
sion to  more  orthodox  opinions  in  bis  work 
I>e  BoeUiia*tiea  Thaologia.  In  the  long  Arian' 
controversies  subsequent  to  tbe  conncil  of 
Nice  he  was  the  uncompromising  opponent  of 
Athanasins.  He  prevuled  on  tbe  emperor  to 
convene  a  council  in  881  in  Cessarea,  before 
which  Athanasius  was  summoned,  bnt  refused 
to  appear,  and  was  aocnsed  by  Eusebius  of  dis- 
obedience to  the  laws  of  the  empire.  His  in- 
fluence with  Coustantine  cansed  a  second  conn- 
oil  to  be  assembled  in  Tyre  in  836,  in  which 
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hearged  and  obtained  the  depoution  of  Atba- 
nasius,  and  aitorward  procured  his  banishment 
to  Gaul.  On  Sept.  14,  SSa,  the  biahopa  who 
had  oomposed  the  ooonoU  of  Tyre  aaeembled 
In  Jerusalem  for  the  dedioation  of  a  n«tr 
ohnrch.  Eusebina  pronounced  on  the  ocoa^on 
his  "Panegyric  of  Oonstantine,"  cansed  Anns 
to  be  admitted  to  the  commonion  of  the 
Church,  and  wrote  to  the  bishops  of  Christen- 
dom to  inform  them  of  theee  proceedings. 
ShoFtlj  after  this  the  same  {^elates  met  in 
OonstantiDople  under  the  leadership  of  Ense- 
biOB,  who  had  Xarcellus,  bishop  of  Ancjra, 
condemned  for  BabeHianism,  and  besoogbt  in 
vain  Alexander,  bishop  of  the  imperial  <Atj,  to 
receive  Arioa  solemnly  to  his  oommnnion. 
After  witnessiog  the  tra^o  death  of  Arias  on 
this  occasion,  Enaebius  retnmad  to  Cfesarea, 
and  continued  until  Ids  death  with  equal  as- 
uduity  the  publication  of  hie  great  works  and 
his  opposition  to  Atbanasiiis.  He  has  been 
justly  called  the  father  of  eocleaiastical  his- 
tory. TbeoJc^cal  writers,  both  ancient  and 
modern,  are  miicb  divided  with  regard  to  bis 
orthodoxy^  some,  like  the  historians  Sozomen 
and  Socrates,  defend  him  etrenoooily ;  while 
others,  with  St.  Jerome,  Photdus,  and  uie  bot- 
enth  general  council,  condemn  him  as  a  her- 
etic. His  principal  works  ore :  "  A  Defence 
of  Origen,"  in  six  books,  in  the  first  five 
of  which  the  bishop  Pampbilns  cooperated; 
"  EToDt^elical  Preparation,"  in  15  books,  and 
the  "Evangelical  Demonstration,"  in  20; 
Chronieon,  a  conspectus  of  universal  history 
down  to  the  20th  year  of  Oonstantine ;  "Eo- 
desiaetical  History;"  a  "LifeofConstautine;" 
five  books  "  On  the  Incarnation ;"  "  Commen- 
taries on  Isaiah ;"  Onomaitieon,  or  a  nomenola- 
tnre  of  nations  according  to  the  Hebrew  books ; 
SO  books  "Agunst  Porphyrins;"  "Topics;" 
"Topography  of  Jndea  and  the  Temple;" 
" CommeotarieB  on  the  Psahni;"  "Concord- 
ance of  the  Four  Gospels:"  "Commentary 
on  the  First  Epistle  to  the  CorintliituiH ;"  and 
"  Treatise  on  the  Fulfilment  of  Christ's  Prophe- 
des."  His  Ckronieon  was  translated  into 
I^n  by  St.  Jerome,  who  continued  it  down 
to  the  sixth  consulate  of  Valens  and  Valentin- 
ion  ;  and  it  was  published  by  Scaliger  (2  vols. 
fol.,  Amsterdam,  1868).  The  whole  work  was 
in  a  fragmentary  state  until  the  discovery  in 
1T84  of  an  Armenian  veruon,  which  was  pnb- 
lislied  by  Mai  and  Zohrab  in  1818,  and  ex- 
plained afterward  by  Niebnhr,  His  "  Eooleei- 
astical  History  "was  continued  by  Sozomen, 
Socrates,  and  Theodoret,  and  trtmslated  by 
BnfinuB  into  Latin,  and  brought  down  to  89G 
(Borne,  1474).  The  principal  edititme  are 
those  ol  Stephens  (Paris,  1544),  Valois  (Paris, 
1669),  Reading  (Cambridge,  17£0),  Heinichen 
<8  vols.  8vo,  Leipsic,  1827),  and  Burton  (Ox- 
ford, 1888;  reprinted,  with  an  introduction  by 
W.  Bright,  Oiford,  1872).  It  has  been  trans- 
lated into  French  by  Louis  Consin ;  into  Ger- 
man by  Hedio  (J546)  and  Stroth  (1778) ;  and 
into  En(^  by  Haiuner  (1^77),  Parker  (1708), 
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Cot«r  (1786),  DalrympJe  (1778),  ond  Cm*6  (re- 
printed in  Bobn's  "  Ecoleusstical  Library  "). 
A  Greek  edition  (with  I«tin  translation)  of 
the  eomplete  works  of  Ensebius  is  conta^ed 
in  Migue's  Fatrologia  Grata  (Paris,  ■1867-'66, 
vola  xix.  to  xxiv.).  The  best  Latin  edition  of 
the  works  then  extant  is  that  of  Paris,  1681. 

ECKTlCm,  or  KntMito,  WaiMtrnm*  (Lat 
ErsTAonnrs),  an  Italian  anatomist,  bom  prob- 
ably at  San  Severino,  near  Salerno,  died  in 
Rome  In  1G74.  He  was  a  contemporary  of 
Vesahus,and  sharea  with  him  the  merit  of  lay- 
ing the  foundation  of  the  science  of  hnman 
anatomy.  He  extended  the  knowledge  of  the 
internal  ear  by  ^ving  a  correct  descripticm 
of  the  tube  between  the  throat  and  the  ear, 
which  has  been  called  after  him  the  Enstacbisn 
tube.  He  was  also  the  pioneer  in  the  accu- 
rate study  of  the  anatomy  of  the  teeth.  His 
Tabula  Anatomica,  the  text  to  which  seems 
to  have  been  lost,  were  first  published  in  1714 
by  Laneisi.  Eustachi,  who  was  professor  of 
anatomy  and  physician  to  the  cardinals  Bor- 
romeo  and  Eovero,  seems  to  hove  been  so  poor 
t^at  be  was  unable  to  publish  hb  works.  Lauth 
remarks  that  if  he  had  been  able  to  publish 
them,  anatomy  would  have  attained  the  per- 
fection of  the  18th  century  300  years  earner 
at  least.  A  new  edition  of  tlie  Tabulm  VM 
published  by  Albinus  with  an  excellent  com- 
mentary (Lejden,  1748).  A  Dntch  commen- 
tary by  Bonn  appeared  in  Amsterdam  in  17B8 ; 
and  one  in  German  by  Kraos  b  the  same  city 
inlSOa 

suviiS,  WIIKiH,  an  American  physician  and 
politician,  bom  in  Oambridge,  Mass.,  Jone  10, 
176S,  died  in  Boston,  Feb.  6,  1825.  He  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  college  in  1773,  and  snbse- 
qnentiy  studied  medicine.  He  entered  the 
American  army  during  the  revolutionary  con- 
test as  a  regiment^  surgeon,  and  served 
throughout  the  war  in  that  capacity,  or  as  hos- 
pital surgeon,  being  for  some  years  stationed 
at  the  house  opposite  West  Point  in  which 
Arnold  had  his  headquarters.  TTpon  the  con- 
clnnon  of  the  war  ho  practised  in  Boston. 
Between  1800  and  160S  he  was  a  representa- 
tive in  oongres^  snd  in  180S  be  was  appointed 
by  President  Modison  secretary  of  war,  a  po- 
sitjon  which  he  retsined  nntil  the  surrender  of 
the  American  forces  under  Gen.  Bull  to  tbe 
British  in  1812,  when  he  was  compelled  to  re- 
sign. In  1814  be  was  appointed  minister  to 
Holland,  and  after  his  return  served  again  in 
oongressbetweenl820and  1823.  Intholatter 
year  he  was  elected  governor  of  Massachnsetts, 
and  died  while  holding  that  office. 

KCTIW  SPKUfiS,  a  Koall  afSaent  of  tlie  San- 
tee  river,  in  Sontii  Carolina,  about  60  m.  K. 
W.  of  Charleston,  near  which  was  fought, 
Sept.  8,  1T81,  abattie  between  the  Americans 
under  Qen.  Greene  and  the  British  under  CoL 
Stnart.  The  American  force  was  about  2,000, 
that  of  the  British  about  2,800.  Four  miles 
fr<Hn  Entaw  o  reconnoitering  detachment  of 
British  cavalry  was  put  to  flight  after  a  severa 
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Bkirmidi.  One  mile  tiom  the  Brittah  camp  « 
bod7  of  infantrj  wa«  enooantered)  which  soon 
fell  back.  The  actios  became  geaeraL  soon 
after  9  o'clock,  sad  aft«r  a  eharp  contest  the 
British  were  driven  from  their  camp.  The 
American  soldiers  bad  aosttered  among  the 
tents  of  the  enemy,  plmidering  and  drinking, 
when  Stuart  aoddeiilj  renewed  the  battle. 
Greene  withdrew  hia  troopa  ont  of  range,  de- 
ciding, aa  the  enemy  could  maintain  themselres 
but  a  short  time,  to  wait  and  attack  them  on 
their  retreat.  During  the  night  the  British 
retreated  toward  GharlestoD ;  and  the  next 
daj  Greene  advonaed  and  took  pOHsession  of 
the  battle  field,  and  sent  detachments  in  par- 
suit  of  them.  The  British  lost  13S  killed  and 
wounded,  and  500  prisoners.  The  American 
loss  was  G3G  in  killed,  woanded,  and  miwing. 

XDTEKPE  (Gr.  ti,  well,  and  rt/nrciv,  to  de- 
light), the  inspirer  of  delight,  one  of  the  nine 
muses,  daughter  of  Zeus  and  tfaemosyne  (mem- 
ory). She  presided  over  lyrio  poetry,  and 
played  on  the  flute,  of  which  she  was  the  in- 
ventor; according  to  some,  she  also  iuveuted 
tragedy,  which  is  more  generally  attributed  to 
her  sister  Melpomene.  She  is  usndly  repre- 
sented aa  a  virgin,  crowned  with  Sowers,  with 
a  flute  in  her  hand,  or  various  muacal  instra- 
menta  around  her,  and  sometimes  as  dancing. 

EDTICBES,  a  hereeiaroh  of  the  Gth  century, 
bora  about  880,  died  about  464.  For  many 
years  he  lived  as  a  priest  and  archimandrite  in 
Uie  cloisters  of  Constantinople,  where  he  had 
more  than  800  monks  nader  his  direction.  He 
was  the  head  of  the  party  opposed  to  Nestorios, 
who,  in  order  not  to  confound  the  divine  and 
hnman  natures  in  Christ,  had  affirmed  that 
there  were  in  bim  two  distinct  persons.  Eaty- 
ches,  in  his  zeal  for  singleness  <^  person  in 
Ohrist,  was  led  to  maint^n  also  that  he  pos- 
sessed bat  one  nature ;  whence  his  followers 
were  called  Monophysites.  This  opinion  b&- 
oamepopulorin  the  Alexandrian charch,  where 
the  doctrines  of  Nestorins  had  been  most  loudly 
ooodemned.  The  Hung  hereey  was  examined 
and  condemned  by  a  synod  at  Constantinople  in 
448.  The  inflaenoe  of  Entyohes  and  his  fnends 
obtained  from  Theodoaiiia  II.  the  reference 
of  the  matter  to  a  general  cooncil  to  meet  at 
Epbesus  in  449  under  the  presidency  of  Dios- 
coruB,  a  violent  Batychian.  Here  the  triumph 
of  Eutychea  was  secured  by  the  outcries  of 
monks,  the  threats  of  soldiers,  and  the  over- 
bearing riolenoe  of  the  president;  and  the 
most  prominent  hostile  bishops  were  deposed. 
Pope  Leo  refused  to  reot^ize  the  acts  of  this 
oonncil,  which  was  known  as  the  Latrocinium, 
or  robber  synod,  and  excommimicated  Dios- 
coma;  and  at  the  general  council  of  Choloe- 
don,  in  461,  both  thedoctrinesof  Nestorius  and 
of  Eutyches  were  condemned.  In  the  6th 
century  a  great  revival  of  the  doctrine  took 
.  place  nader  the  aospices  of  the  monk  Jacob 
BaradffiUB,  who  died  bishop  of  Edesaa.  From 
him  the  sect  took  the  name  of  Jacobites,  who 
still  eoostitDts  a  niuneroDs  churob  in  Egypt, 
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Syria,  and  Abyasinia.  The  emperor  Heraclias 
sought  to  mediate  between  the  MonophyMtes 
and  Catholics,  and  promalgated  a  decree  in 
680,  requiring  the  doctrine  to  be  taught  that 
there  were  two  natures  in  Christ,  but  only  a 
single  will  Hence  the  name  of  MonotheUtes, 
the  last  ofishoot  of  the  heresy  of  Eutyches. 

EDXINK  SEJL    See  Buck  Ska. 

ETAfiOTUS,  king  of  Salamia  in  Cyprus,  died 
about  8T4  B.  C.  His  family  claimed  descent 
from  Teuoer,  the  repute  founder  of  Salamia, 
and  had  lonf(  held  the  sovereignty  of  that 
oity,  till  expelled  by  a  Phcenioian  exile.  Eva- 
goras  recovered  the  kingdom  in  410,  and  en- 
deavored to  restore  in  it  the  Hellenic  customs 
and  civilization,  which  had  almost  disappeared 
under  the  long  dominadon  of  barbarians.  He 
gave  a  friendly  reception  to  the  Athenian  gen- 
eral Conon,  after  the  defeat  at  j£gospotamos; 
it  waa  by  his  tnteroeesion  that  the  king  of  Per- 
sia permitted  the  Phoenician  fleet  toaid  Canon; 
and  he  himself  commanded  the  Cypriote  squad- 
ron which  joined  Conon  and  Phamabazus  at 
the  battle  of  Cnidns  (394).  For  these  services 
a  statue  waa  erected  to  him  at  Athens  in  the 
Ceramicna,  by  the  side  of  that  of  Conon.  His 
increasing  power  attracted  the  Jealonsy  of  the 
Persian  king  Artaierzes  II.,  who  declared  war 
against  him.  Evagoras  immediately  extended 
his  power  over  almost  the  whole  of  Cypms, 
ravaged  the  coasts  of  Phoenicia,  excited  the 
Cilicians  to  revolt,  and  even  captured  the  city 
of  Tyre ;  bat  a  Peruan  army,  landing  in  Cy- 
pmg,  reoeptnred  the  island  and  besieged  Eva- 
goras in  his  capital  He  was  saved  only  by  the 
dissenaionB  of  bis  enemies,  and  concloded  in 
885  a  peace  by  which  the  sovereignty  of  Sala- 
mia was  seoored  to  him.  He  survived  this 
treaty  ton  years,  and  died  by  asaasanation. 

EVAfiElGS,  a  Syrian  chumh  historian,  bom 
about  686,  died  in  Constantinople,  probably 
early  in  the  7th  century.  He  was  an  eminent 
lawyer  in  Antiooh,  bnt  devoted  much  of  his 
time  to  scholastic  labors,  and  wrote  in  Greek 
an  eccleuastioal  history,  in  continuation  of  pre- 
vions  works  by  other  authors,  extending  from 
481  to  698,  which  is  recognized  as  a  high  au- 
thority. The  best  edition  is  by  Reading  (8 
r<Ai.,  Cambridge,  1720).  Meredith  Hanmer 
furnished  an  English  translation  with  a  biogra- 
phy of  Evagrioa  to  Bagstar's  "Ecclesiastical 
Historians,"  subsequently  included  In  Bohu's 
"Ecclesiastical  library  "  (London,  ISCl). 

SriU),  or  Ewd4,  JekaiMS,  a  Danish  poet, 
born  in  Copenhagen,  Nov.  18,  1748,  died  there, 
March  17,  ITSl.  He  early  displayed  his  love 
of  adventure  by  an  attempt  to  go  to  sea,  and 
afterward  entered  the  army  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  which  he  immediately  abandoned,  join- 
ing that  of  Austria;  but  he  was  induced  to 
return  to  Copenhagen,  where  he  studied  the- 
ology, and  passed  his  examination  in  1763. 
Disappointed  in  love,  he  devoted  himseif  to 
literatnre.  Bis  first  composition,  "The  Tem- 
ple of  Fortune,  a  Viwon,"  was  followed  in 
1700  by  a  po«ia  on  the  death  of  Frederick 
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Y.  Id  1760  appeared  hia  iTrioal  drama  of 
"Adam  and  Eve,"  Hit trag^j of  So{f  Kragt 
(1770)  WHS  tbe  first  attempt  to  dr&matjze  the 
ancient  historj  of  Denmark,  and  bears  evi- 
dence of  the  carefol  BVadj  of  both  Osaian  and 
Shakespeare.  Abont  thia  time  he  became 
lame,  and  povertj,  neglect,  and  intemperance 
added  to  hia  misfortonee.  He  was  erentaaJlr 
deserted  even  bj  bis  mother,  and  the  last  two 
jeara  of  his  life  were  spent  in  the  honse  of  a 
beaeTolent  fHend.  But  his  literary  activity 
remained  nndiminished,  and  in  1771  and  1779, 
while  in  the  greatest  distress  of  mind  and 
hodj,  be  nrote  even  humorons  plays,  which 
were  very  sncceseftil.  His  moat  celebrated 
work,  Salden  Dod  ("Baldnr's  Death"),  a 
drama  devoted  to  tbe  heroic  reminiacenoes 
of  Scandinavian  mythology,  appeared  in  1778. 
Hia  finest  lyrical  poem,  "  The  Fishermen,"  ap- 
peared in  1779.  He  also  wrote  a  famous  na- 
tional song  of  Denmark,  and  some  vorka  in 
proae.  He  began  to  prepare  hia  poetical  works 
for  publication,  l>nt  the  edidon  was  completed 
<ml;  after  hia  death  (4  vols.,  Copenhagen, 
1781-'9l  ;  best  ed.,  by  Liebenberg,  8  Tola., 
1860-'e6). 

EVANGIXICjU  iUIlirCE,  a  religions  associa- 
tion  araont!  different  denominationa  of  Protes- 
tants in  Europe  and  America.  A  convention, 
called  for  the  formation  of  such  an  alliance,  met 
in  Freemason's  Iiall,  London,  England,  Aug. 
IB,  1846.  It  consisted  of  abont  800  clergymen 
and  laymen  from  France,  Belgiam,  Germany, 
Switzerland,  Italy,  Turkey,  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  the  United  Statea,  and  Canada,  repre- 
aenting  50  denominationu  connections.  The 
convention  sat  18  days,  and  adopted  tbe  basis 
of  tbe  religions  doctrines  held  in  common  by 
evangelical  Protestants,  viz, :  the  inspiration 
and  snfBciencj  of  the  Scripturea ;  the  right  of 


hnman  depravity ;  the  incarnation  and  atone- 
tnent  of  Christ;  justification  by  faith  alone; 
conversion;  eternal  rewards  and  punishments; 
the  divine  institntlon  of  the  mimatry,  and  of 
baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper.  It  was  de- 
clared that  this  summary  of  doctrines  was  not 
to  be  regarded  in  any  formal  or  ecoleataatioal 
sense  as  a  creed  or  confesmon,  nor  ite  adop- 
tion as  an  assumption  of  tbe  right  to  define 
the  limits  of  Chriatian  brotherhood,  or  that 
the  doctrines  adopted  embrace  the  whole  of 
jmporiont  tmth.  The  convention  recommend- 
ed the  formation  of  national  branches  in  the 
different  countries  of  Europe  and  America ; 
the  object  of  the  association  being  to  display 
the  subatantial  nnion  of  Protestants  of  differ- 
ent countciea  and  names,  and  to  strengthen 
and  enlarge  that  union.  The  recommendation 
was  followed  by  the  formaUos  of  coordinate 
flocietiee,  independent  of  each  other,  but  united 
in  Object  and  sympathy,  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  France,  Germaay,  Holland,  Switzer- 
land, Sweden,  America,  and  among  tbe  mis- 
nonariea  in  Turkey,  Persia,  the  East  and  West 
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Indies,  Palestine,  Auatralia,  New  Zealand,  and 
Africa.  Beaides  the  convention  in  which  the 
alliance  was  formed,  six  ioternational  confer- 
ences have  been  held  at  irregular  intervals:  in 
London,  18B1;  Paris,  1865;  Berlin,  1867;  Ge- 
neva, 1661;  Amsterdam,  1867;  and  New  York, 
1878.  These  oonferenoes  have  been  largely 
attended,  the  last  (Oct.  3-12,  187S)  especial- 
ly BO,  and  have  embraced  many  of  the  most 
diatjngniahed  membera  of  the  respective  de- 
uominstiona,  both  of  the  clergy  and  laity.  Be- 
sides the  regular  sessions  of  the  conferences, 
during  their  progress  special  meotinga  have 
been  held  with  reference  to  particular  coun- 
triea,  in  which  the  languages  of  these  countriea 
were  used,  and  their  wants  brought  before  the 
Christian  world.  At  the  Geneva  conference  in 
1861  a  social  meeting  was  held  with  referenoe 
to  the  civil  vrar  in  America,  for  the  purpose 


eral  years  united,  through  its  committees,  in 
recommending  a  time  and  subjects  for  special 
prayer,  which  have  been  generally  observed 
ny  those  in  sympathy  with  the  alliance  through- 
out the  world ;  tbe  first  week  in  January  be- 
ing the  time  selected,  and  the  subjects  for  each 
day  of  the  week  being  oonddered  in  ail  lands. 
The  all)Buco  has  exerted  an  influence  in  favor 
of  religious  liberty  in  Spain,  Italy,  Auatria, 
Sweden,  and  Turkey;  and  in  1871  a  commit- 
tee representing  different  branches  in  Europe 
and  America  proceeded  to  Russia,  and  memo- 
rialized tbe  czar  in  behalf  of  the  Protestants  in 
the  Baltic  provinces.— Reports  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  several  conferencea  have  been  pnb- 
lif^ed  nnder  the  following  titles:  "The  Reli- 
gious Condition  of  Cbristeudom"  (London, 
1852);  "The  Religions  Condition  of  Christen- 
dom" (London,  1859);  " The  Geneva  Confer- 
ence of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  "  (Edinburgh 
and  London,  1862)  ;  and  EvangilUehe  Alliantie 
(Rotterdam,  18117),  and  "Proceedings  of  the 
Amsterdam  Conference"  (London,  18S8). 

EVANeELICAL  AS80CUTI0N,  an  eceleaiastical 
body,  sometimes  erroneously  called  the  Ger- 
man Methodist  church,  probably  because  ita 
confession  of  faith  and  ita  polity  are  very  aimi- 
lar  to  that  of  the  Uethodist  Episcopal  chnrch, 
while  its  members  are  chiefly  Germans  or  oi 
German  descent.  It  took  its  rise  in  the  eaat- 
em  part  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  year  1800, 
and  resulted  ttora  an  organization  into  classes 
and  congregations  of  the  disciples  of  the  Bev. 
Jacob  Albright,  who,  being  impressed  by  the 
general  decline  of  religious  life,  and  the  cor- 
ruption of  doctrines  and  morals  that  prevailed 
in  the  German  churches  in  that  portion  of  the 
country,  undertook  abont  1760  to  work  a  re- 
form among  them.  The  effect  of  his  first  ef- 
forts encouraged  him  to  travel  throngfa  a  great 
part  of  the  country,  preaching  in  churches,  in 
schools  or  private  houses,  in  the  public  roada, 
&a.  He  soon  found  it  necessary  to  unite  his 
converts,  scattered  over  several  counties,  into 
small  Bocietiea  for  mutual  support  and  sympa- 
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thy.  At  a  meeting  called  for  the  purpose  of 
consnltlng  apon  the  best  measnres  to  be  adopt- 
ed, the  assembly  nnanimously  elected  Ur.  Al- 
bngbt  OS  their  pastor,  authorizing  him  to  eser- 
cise  all  the  functions  of  the  ministerial  office 
over  them,  and  declared  the  Bible  to  be  their 
mle  of  faith  and  practice.  This  organization 
was  soon  after  considerably  improved  by  the 
adoption  of  a  creed  and  rales  for  chnrch  gov- 
ernment. In  the  course  of  time  annnal  confer- 
ences were  hold ;  and  in  1816  a  general  confer- 
ence met  for  the  first  time  in  Union  co.,  Pa., 
which  consisted  of  all  the  elders  in  the  minis- 
try. Since  1813  ageneral  conference,  composed 
of  delegates  elected  by  the  annoal  conference 
from  among  their  elders,  has  held  qnadronnial 
sessions.  This  body  constitutes  nt  once  the 
highest  legislative  and  judicial  authority  recog- 
nized in  the  church.  The  ministry  \b  divi- 
ded Into  two  orders,  deacons  and  elders ;  and, 
faithful  to  the  principles  and  example  of  their 
founder,  they  practise  itinenmoy.  Its  highest 
permanent  orderis  the  eldership;  for,  although 
the  society  has  ita  bishops  and  presiding  elders, 
yet  these,  to  be  continned,  must  be  reelected 
every  fonr  years ;  und  if  not  reelected,  they 
hold  no  higher  mnk  or  privilege  thnn  that  of 
an  elder.  For  the  first  25  years  of  its  exist- 
ence the  society  struggled  against  violentoppo- 
sition,  but  since  then  it  has  made  rapid  prog- 
ress, so  that  in  1873  it  comprised  15  annual 
conferences,  consisting  of  ocer  600  itinerant 
and  400  local  preachers.  The  charoh  has 
hardly  any  congregations  in  the  New  England 
and  the  sonthem  states,  and  is  most  nnmerous 
in  Pennsylvania  and  the  northwestern  states. 
It  has  two  conferences  outside  of  the  United 
States,  Canada  and  Germany,  both  established 
in  1863.  The  aggregate  membership  in  1873 
was  83,195,  an  increase  over  the  preceding 
year  of  2,B06.  The  membership  of  the  Cana- 
da and  Germany  conferences  was  about  6,500. 
The  iDstitntions  of  learning  sustained  by  the 
church  in  1873  were,  the  Northwestern  col- 
lege in  Naperville,  III. ;  the  Union  seminary  ia 
New  Berlin,  Pa. ;  the  Blairstown  seminary  in 
Blairstown,  Md. ;  and  the  Ebenezer  orphan 
Institution  at  Flatrock,  Ohio.  Ita  publiiSiing 
house  at  Oleveland,  Ohio,  issues  aix  periodicals, 
three  in  German  ond  three  in  English,  besides 
which  two  periodicals  ore  published  in  Gier- 
many.  The  society  forbids  its  ministers  and 
members  the  use  of  Intoxicating  liqnors  as  a 
beverage,  and  refuses  chnrch  fellowship  to 
manufacturers  and  vendors  of  them.  In  the- 
ology it  is  Arminian,  but  holds  the  essential 
doctrines  of  the  gospel  as  they  are  held  in 
common  by  the  various  evongelical  churches, 
with  all  of  whom  it  aims  to  cultivate  a  frater- 
nal spurit  The  6rst  volume  of  a  "  History  of 
the  Evangelical  Association  "  has  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Orwig. 

ETANGELBT  (Qr.  rf,  well,  and  dyyeA^w,  to 
announce),  one  who  brings  g^>od  tidings.  Hence 
the  writers  of  the  four  Gospels  are  called  the 
evangelists,  because  they  in  a  preeminent  sense 
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declare  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  by  Christ. 
Evangelists  were  early  designated  as  a  partic- 
ular class  of  religious  teachers  in  the  Christian 
church,  nest  in  order  to  the  apostles,  and  under 
their  direction ;  not  attached  to  any  particulu* 
church  or  place,  but  going  forth  to  preach  the 
gospel  wherever  they  were  called  or  sent,  and 
to  travel  among  the  infant  churches,  ordain 
their  ordinary  ofBoers,  and  finish  the  work  the 
apostles  had  begun.  The  primitive  order  of 
evongelists,  distinct  from  other  public  religious 
teachers,  is  supposed  to  have  been  merely 
temporary,  like  that  of  apostles  and  prophets; 
but  the  class  of  duties  and  services  which  they 
performed  seems  to  have  fallen  more  especially 
on  the  missionaries  of  modern  days. 

ETIKS,  Sir  De  Lacy,  a  British  general,  bom 
at  Moig,  Ireland,  in  1787,  died  in  London,  Jan. 
9,  1870.  Entering  the  army  as  an  ensign,  he 
served  three  years  in  India,  and  subsequently 
distinguished  himself  in  Portugal  and  Spain 
in  the  campaigns  of  1B12-'14.  He  served  in 
America  as  a  ^vet  lieutenant  colonel,  was  at 
the  battle  of  Bladensburg,  Aug.  24,  1814,  and 
at  the  head  of  lOO  men,  acting  nnder  orders 
from  Gen.  Boss,  forced  the  capitol  at  Washing- 
ton. Of  this  expedition  he  wrote  an  account, 
"  Facts  relating  to  the  Capture  of  Watihing- 
ton,"4c.  (8vo,  London,  1829).  He  also  took 
part  in  the  attack  on  Baltimore,  In  Decem- 
ber, 1814,  and  again  in  January,  1816,  he  was 
wounded  before  New  Orleans,  ond  was  sent 
home.  He  recovered  in  time  to  join  Welling- 
ton at  Quatre  Bras  and  Waterloo,  and  was  nt 
the  subsequent  investment  and  capitulation  of 
Paris.  In  1828  he  publistied  a  pamphlet  "On 
the  Designs  of  Russia  "  in  the  East,  which  ex- 
cited mnoh  attention,  and  was  translated  and 
published  in  Paris.  In  1880  he  was  for  a  few 
months  a  member  of  parliament  for  Rye,  and 
was  reflected  in  1881.  From  1888  to  1841  he 
represented  Westminster.  In  18S5  he  com- 
manded the  British  auxiliary  legion  of  10,000 
men  In  aid  of  the  queen  of  Spain  against  Don 
Carlos.  He  was  In  Spain  till  the  spring  of 
18S7,  end  for  his  exploits  at  Bilbao,  San  Se- 
bastian, and  Iran  he  was  made  a  knight  com- 
mander of  the  bath,  and  received  the  cross 
of  San  Fernando  and  San  Carlos.  In  1846  he 
was  reelected  to  parliament  for  Westminster, 
and  retained  this  seat  till  1865.  In  the  Crimean 
war,  as  lieutenant  general,  he  commanded  the 
second  divirion  of  the  British  army,  and  for  his 
services  at  the  Alma  and  at  Inkerman  he  re- 
ceived the  thanks  of  parliament,  and  the  grand 
cross  of  the  bath,  and  was  made  a  grand  officer 
of  the  legion  of  honor. 

ETllfB,  Edward  P.,  an  American  scholar  and 
author,  born  at  Remaen,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  8,  1888. 
His  father  was  a  Welsh  Presbyterian  clergy- 
man, who  emigrated  to  the  west  in  1842. 
Edward  graduated  at  the  nnirersity  of  Michi- 
gan in  18C4,  tanght  an  academy  in  Hernando, 
Miss.,  one  year,  and  then  became  professor  in 
Carroll  college,  Waukesha,  Wis,  From  1868 
to  1662  he  travelled  in  Europe,  and  studied 
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professor  of  modern  languages  in  the  nniveroitf 
of  Mchigan,  which  poution  he  raugoed  in  16T0 
to  travel  in  Europe  imd  co]I«ct  m&teri&ls  for  a 
historf  of  German  literature.  He  has  pnb- 
lished  translaticnB  of  Suhr'a  life  of  LessiDg 
(2  voii.,  Boston,  1886)  ««1  Coquerel's  "First 
Historical  Transformations  of  ChristiaDltj  " 
(Boston,  186T);  Abrii  der  druUchen  Lil«ra- 
Ivrgaehichte  (New  Yorlc,  1869);  and  variona 
philoBophicsL  articles  in  {leriodicalt. 

EVANS,  f)«4«ikk  WiltaM,  presiding  elder  of 
Uie  community  of  Sliakera  at  New  Lebanon, 
Colombia  co.,  N.  Y.,  bom  in  Leominster, 
England,  June  S,  1808.  His  father  settled  in 
the  United  States  in  1820,  and  apprenticed 
him  to  a  hatter  in  New  York.  He  was  a  dili- 
gent stndent  in  hia  leisure  hours,  was  attracted 
bj  the  theories  of  O  wen  and  Fourier,  and  after 
a  brief  visit  to  England  joined  the  Shaker  com- 
munity, whose  leader  he  became  in  the  Uni- 
ted States.  He  has  pablished  "  Tests  of  Di- 
vine Hevelation,"  "Anne  Lee,  or  Shakers  and 
Shakerism,"  " Corapendinm,"  "Antobiographj 
of  a  Shaker,"  and  "  Eeligioos  Commnnism." 

E¥1SS,  Lewis,  an  American  get^apher  and 
Burvejor,  bom  abont  1700,  died  in  June,  1756. 
During  an  active  professional  life  he  collected 
manj  materials  for  &  map  of  the  British  North 
American  colonies,  and  m  1749  published  one 
of  the  middle  coloaiea,  chiefly  of  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  and  Delaware,  and  of  the  Indian 
conntry  adjacent.  A  second  edition  appeared 
in  1765,  moob  enlarged,  and  containing  in  ad- 
dition Vii^pnia,  Uarylasd,  Pennsylvania,  and 
a  part  of  New  England.  He  auo  published 
"  Geogr^hicol,  Historical,  Political,  Philosoph- 
ical, and  Mechanical  Essays  "  (No.  1,  Pliilauel- 
ph)a,175G;  No.  2,  London,  17fi6>.  Anew  edi- 
tion of  his  map  appeared  in  1776. 

ETJJIS,  MailaB.    See  Leweb,  Uuiah  Etak^ 

ETJJIS,  OUth',  an  American  inventor,  bom 
in  Newport,  Del.,  in  176d,  di»d  In  Now  York, 
April  21,  181S.  He  was  apprenticed  to  a 
wheelwright,  and  before  be  had  reached  the 
age  of  manhood  the  cocatruotion  of  a  land 
carriage  to  be  propelled  without  animal  power 
began  to  occupy  his  atteotdon.  At  the  age  of 
S2  he  invented  a  machine  for  making  card 
teeth  which  saperseded  the  old  method  of 
manufacturing  Uiembyhand.  Twoycarslater 
he  entered  into  business  with  his  brothers,  who 
were  millera,  and  in  a  abort  time  invQut«d  the 
elevator,  the  conveyor,  the  drill,  the  hopper- 
boy,  and  the  descender,  the  application  of 
which  to  mills  worked  bj  water  power  effected 
a  revolution  in  the  mannfaotni'e  of  flonr.  In 
1780-7  he  obtained  from  the  logislBturee  of 
Uaryland  and  Pennsylvania  the  ezcluwve  right 
to  use  his  improvements  in  flonr  milla,  and 
Maryland  also  gave  him  a  similar  privUege  with 
respect  to  steam  carriages.  It  waa  not  till 
1799  or  1800  that  he  was  able  to  set  abont  the 
construction  of  a  steam  carriage;  but  finding 
thai  bis  steam  engine  differed  m  form  as  well 
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as  in  principle  from  those  in  use,  it  occurred  to 
him  tliat  it  could  be  patented  and  applied  to 
mills  more  profitably  than  to  carriages;  and  in 
this  he  was  completely  successfol.  This  was 
the  first  steam  engine  constructed  on  the  high- 
pressure  principle ;  and  to  Evans,  who  had 
conceived  the  idea  of  it  in  early  life,  and  in 
1787  and  again  in  1794^'6  bad  sent  to  Enf^ond 
drawings  and  specifications,  the  merit  of  the 
invention  belongs,  although  it  has  been  com- 
mon to  assign  it  to  Vivian  and  Trevithick,  who 
had  bad  accees  to  Evans's  plans.  In  I808-'4, 
by  order  of  the  board  of  health  of  Philadelphia, 
he  constructed  the  first  steam  dredging  ma- 
chine used  in  America,  consisUng  of  a  fiat  scow 
with  a  small  engine  to  work  the  machinery 
for  raising  the  inuil.  The  machine,  which  he 
named  the  "  Orukter  Amphibolos,"  propelled 
itself  on  wheels  to  tlie  Schuylkill,  a  distance 
of  H  m.,  was  att«d  with  a  paddle  wheel  in  tlie 
stern,  and  navigated  tlie  river  to  its  junction 
with  the  Delaware.  This  is  believed  to  bare 
been  the  first  instance  in  America  of  the  ap- 

elication  of  steam  power  to  the  propelling  of 
md  carriages.  He  predicted  the  time  when 
such  carriages  wonld  be  propelled  on  railways 
of  wood  or  iron,  and  urged  the  constrnrtion 
of  a  railroad  between  Philadelphia  and  New 
York,  but  was  always  prevented  by  his  limit- 
ed means  from  prosecuting  his  mechanical  ex- 
periments to  the  eitent  be  desired.  Ho  was 
the  author  of  "  Tlie  Young  Engineer's  Guide  " 
(6vo,  Philadelphia,  ISOG ;  translated  into 
French,  Paria,  1631-'5  and  1886),  and  "  Miller 
and  Millwright's  Guide "  (Svo,  Philadelphia, 
1797,  1807,  1318;  and  8vo,  Paris,  1830;  14th 
ed.,  with  additions  and  corrections  by  Thomas 
P.  Jonea,  and  a  description  of  an  improved 
merchant  fiour  mill  by  O.  and  O.  Evans,  8to, 
PhUadelphia,  18GS). 

ETASSTON,  a  township  of  Cook  co,,  Hlinoia, 
on  Lake  Michigan  and  ou  the  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  railroad,  12  m.  N.  of  Chicago; 

Sop.  in  1870  S,062.  It  is  the  seat  of  three 
[ethodist  edncadDnal  uistitntions,  vie. :  the 
Northwestern  university,  organized  in  1854, 
and  having  in  1872  11  profeasors  and  instruc- 
tors, 452  students,  and  a  library  of  22,000 
volumes;  the  Garrett  Biblical  institute,  estab- 
lished in  1866,  which  in  1872  bad  6  profesa- 
ors,  64  students,  a  library  of  8,000  volumes, 
and  an  endowment  of  ^424,000 ;  and  the  Evans- 
ton  college  for  ladies,  organized  in  1871,  hating 
12  instructors  and  2G0  students. 

EVIA'STIUJ:,  a  city,  port  of  entry,  and  tbe 
captal  of  Vnnderbnrg  co.,  Indiana,  144  m.  8. 
S.  W.  of  ladianapolii,  built  on  high  ground  on 
the  N.  bank  of  the  Ohio  river,  nearly  200  m. 
from  its  mouth  and  the  asme  distance  below 
Louisville,  Ky.;  pop.  in  1850,  3,235;  in  1860, 
11,484;  in  1870,  21,830,  of  whom  6,276  were 
foreigners  and  1,427  colored.  The  river  at  this 
paint  deacrihea  a  half-moon,  whence  Evansville 
IS  sometimes  called  the  "orescent  city."  In  the 
vicinity  are  found  coal  and  iron  ore.  The  city 
contwu  a  handsome  court  boose,  city  hall, 
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TTDited  States  marine  Tioapital,  an  opera  faoaM, 
and  aeverol  faotela.  The  United  States  govem- 
ment  is  also  erecting  a  large  bnilding  to  accom- 
modate the  post  office,  UDtted  States  coarts, 
and  the  onstom  hoase.  The  Wabash  and  Erie 
canal  estends  to  Toledo,  Ohio,  a  length  of  463 
ni. ;  the  ETansville  and  Orawfordaville  railroad 
connoctB,  via  Terre  Hont«,  with  the  principal 
railroads  of  the  state ;  and  the  St.  Lonis  and 
Southeastern  railroad  affords  commanioation 
-with  that  citj.  The  Lake  Erie,  Evansviile,  and 
Southwestern  railroad  ie  completed  to  Boon- 
vitle,  the  county  Beat  of  Warrick  co.  Evans- 
ville  is  a  place  of  great  commercial  activity, 
and  its  mannFactarea  are  important.  In  IBTl 
thenumber  of  arrtvala  and  departnrea  of  Teasels 
was  2,5S6 ;  valne  of  imports,  |1 69,688  SO,  the 
principal  items  being  railroad  iron,  hardware, 
and  coffee;  amount  of  duties  collected,  $69,- 
771  72.  The  principal  articles  of  eiport  are 
grain  and  floor,  pork,  salt,  whiskey,  cement 
and  lime,  cotton,  hay,  dried  irnit,  tobacco, 
and  railroad  iron.  For  the  year  ending  June 
80,  18TS,  there  were  70  vesaels  of  10,047  tons 
belonging  to  the  port,  of  which  C8  of  9,046 
tons  were  ateamboata,  and  14  of  1,001  tons 
canal  boats;  built  during  theyoar,  8  steamboats 
of  T21  tons.  The  total  value  of  manafactures 
in  1872  was  15,469,763,  consisting  of  ftraiture, 
flonr  and  meal,  machinery,  planing  mill  pro- 
dnots,  stoves  and  hollow  ware,  malt  liquors, 
saddlery  and  harness,  clothing,  leather,  mar- 
ble and  dressed  atone,  cotton  goods,  cooperage, 
tinware,  brick,  &o.  There  are  four  national 
banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  tl,BS0,0OO. 
The  city  is  divided  into  twelve  wards.  Terms 
of  the  United  States  circuit  and  district  coarts 
are  held  here.  The  assessed  value  of  property 
in  1861  was  $1,907,633  ;  in  1861,  |6,S8G,676 ;  in 
1871,  120,626,076 ;  taxation  in  1871,  $26^,946. 
There  are  nine  large  pnblio  school  buililings 
belon^ng  to  the  city,  ttie  high  school  building 
being  the  finest  in  the  state.  The  number  of 
separate  departments  in  1872  was  49,  viz. ;  a 
high  school,  8  grammar,  and  40  primary,  hav- 
ing 73  teachers  and  4,G83  pupils.  The  library 
association  haa  8,600  volumes.  There  are  four 
daily  newspapers  (two  German),  one  tri-week- 
ly,  five  weekly,  and  one  serai-moBthly.  There 
are  24  churches,  viz. :  4  Baptist,  1  Ohristian,  2 
Episcopal,  1  Evangelical  German,  8  Lutheran, 
6  Methodist,  4  Presbyterian,  and  3  Boman 
Catholic.    Evansville  was  laid  out  in  1817. 

BVlPOUTlOlif,  the  dissipation  of  bodies  by 
the  volatile  particles  at  their  surface  assuming 
the  form  of  vapors  and  disappearing  in  the  space 
aronnd  tliem.  Liquids  manifest  this  pro[«rty 
moat  sensibly.  Merenry  exhibits  it  at  temper- 
atures exceeding  60°  F,,  as  is  shown  by  the  in- 
visible fnmes  forming  an  amalgam  on  the  sar- 
face  of  a  bit  of  gold  leaf,  saspeuded  for  some 
days  over  the  surface  of  the  metal ;  and  at 
temperatures  far  below  this  limit  the  Taper  of 
mercury  ia  present  in  the  vaeuum  of  the  upper 
portions  of  the  tabes  of  barometers  and  ther- 
mometers.   Uany  solid  bodies  are  subject  to 


it ;  camphor,  ice,  snow,  mnsk,  Sec,  waste  away 
by  their  particles  being  taken  in  invisible  va- 
por into  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  It  to  a 
part  of  the  process  provided  by  nature  for  re- 
storing to  the  earth,  through  the  medium  of  the 
clouda,  the  waters  which  have  drained  from  its 
sDrfaoe  into  the  sea,  and  those  also  held  in  the 
soil,  or  upon  the  leaves  of  the  forest.  Onoe 
having  performed  their  office,  they  are  recalled 
by  the  process  of  evaporation,  purified  by  it 
of  their  earthy  contaminations,  and  are  again 
poured  out  for  the  refreshment  of  vegetable 
and  animal  life.  (See  Atmosphkee,  Dew,  Heat, 
and  loB.)  The  following  table  gives  some  re- 
lations between  the  vapor  of  water  and  the 
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Evaporation  lakes  place  in  ordinary  tempera- 
tures only  ih>m  the  surface  of  objects.  It  ia 
greater  in  a  warm  dry  air  than  when  the  tem- 
perature is  low,  or  the  atmosphere  is  already 
nearly  filled  with  vapor.  The  more  moisture 
is  taken  up  into  the  same  body  of  air,  the  more 
the  process  is  retarded,  until  at  length  it  is  en- 
tirely checked.  It  is  renewed  bynew  supplies 
of  dry  air.  The  most  favorable  natural  condi- 
tions ftr  its  rapid  action  are  presented  on  the 
Atlantic  ocean  under  the  trade  winds,  which 
from  the  hot  deserts  of  Africa  blow  across  to 
the  Cordilleras.  The  Amazon  and  the  Orinoco 
are  the  fruits  of  the  evaporation  tljus  produced. 
The  vapors  that  are  continually  ascending  from 
moist  surfaces  are  for  the  most  part  inrisible, 
like  those  exhaled  by  breathing.  Their  exist- 
ence is  proved  by  instmments  called  hygro- 
soopes,  hygrometers,  and  psychrometers ;  and 
at  times  they  become  visible,  as  when  in  clear 
frosty  weather  they  rise  copiously  from  the  anr- 
&ce  of  pools  fed  by  deep  springs,  and  are  seen 
congealed  in  white  clouds,  like  the  vapors  of 
the  breath  under  the  same  conditions.  But 
unless  deprived  of  their  heat  they  possess  the 
properties  of  gaseous  bodies ;  a  given  bulk  of 
air  or  of  other  gases  takes  up  the  same  qnaD- 
tjty  of  svaporoB  would  be  received  inavacant 
space  of  tiie  same  extent  and  temperature. 
This  was  conclusively  proved  from  the  experi- 
ments of  Dr.  DalEon.  It  results  that  no  more 
vapor  can  be  received  into  any  space  after 
the  weight  of  that  already  there  amounts  to  the 
elastic  force  of  the  vapor  at  the  teioperataro 
of  the  surface  which  generates  it;  in  propor- 
tion as  the  air  approaches  this  stat«  of  complete 
sataration  it  ia  aaid  to  be  more  mmst,  and 
evaporation  proceeds  more  slowly.  Increase 
of  temperature  adds  to  the  elasticity  of  the  va- 
por and  promotes  evaporation;   cold  reduces 
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the  eluticitf   and    pramotes   predpit&tion. 

Pressni*  do«fl  not  affect  the  capacity  of  mi  to 
oontun  vapor ;  bat  eTaporation  proceeds  more 
alowly  by  lt«  increase.  If  it  be  removed,  aa 
when  a  liquid  is  placed  in  an  exhausted  receiver 
of  an  air  pomp,  evaporation  goes  on  with  great 
rapidity.  Ether  may  thna  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tnres  be  thrown  into  ebullition.  A  difference 
ie  observed  in  the  tendency  of  different  Unoida 
to  pass  into  vapor;  the  lower  their  boding 
point,  the  more  rapid  isthdr  evaporation;  bnt 
It  is  also  observed  that  the  vapor  thus  easilj 
produced  is  correapondingly  lees  rare,  oceapj~ 
mg  leas  space  than  that  requiring  a  greater  ex- 
pendiCore  of  heat  for  its  evolution.  The  den- 
sity of  alcoholic  vapor  is  2*6  times  greater  than 
that  of  water.  Daltoo  discovered  that  the 
presence  of  air  or  any  gas  impeded  evaporation 
by  the  resistance  its  particles  opposed  to  the 
circnJntion  of  the  vapor ;  bat  whether  any  gas 
were  present  or  not,  the  same  amount  of  vapor 
would  always  be  formed  at  the  same  tempera- 
ture. The  effect  of  the  ^r  waa  seen  in  the 
longer  time  reqnired  to  fill  the  space- with  the 
amount  of  vapor  belonging  to  the  temperature. 
Vapors  have  a  greater  capacity  for  heat  than 
their  partioles  when  condensed  into  liqaid  or 
solid  form.  In  their  formation  conseqnently 
they  abstract  beat  from  surrooading  bodies, 
prodneing  an  amonnt  of  cold  corresponding  to 
the  rapi^tj  of  the  process.  This  principle  ia 
applied  in  the  water  and  wine  coolers  used  in 
hot  oountries.  The  water  with  which  they  are 
filled,  and  in  which  the  wine  bottles  are  placed, 
filtera  throngh  the  porous  veaaels  and  evapo- 
rates from  their  surfaoe,  cooling  ^  the  OOD- 
tenta.  A  umilar  effect  is  experienced  in  the 
animal  body  by  rapid  evaporation.  The  heat 
generated  by  the  chemical  actions  going  on 
within  ta  taken  off  by  the  vapor  formed  at 
the  snrface.  Damp  clothes  fnriush  the  means 
for  the  produotion  of  much  vapor  and  conse- 
quent reduction  of  temperatnre,  often  to  an  in- 
jurious extent.  The  heat  abstracted  by  vt^r 
in  its  formation  is  ^ven  ont  on  its  condensa- 
tion. In  low  pressnre  steam  engines  It  is  econo- 
mized by  being  transferred  in  the  condensers 
to  the  water  that  ia  returned  to  the  boilers. — 
HygroBcopes  and  hygrometers,  already  referred 
to,  are  inatrnmenta  designed,  the  first  for  de- 
tecting the  presence  of  moisture  in  the  atmos- 
phere, and  the  second  for  determining  either 
the  temperature  at  which  the  ur  nnder  obser- 
vation begins  to  shed  its  moisture,  called  the 
dew  point,  or  else  the  temperature  of  evapora- 
tioo.  Either  of  these  and  the  normal  temper- 
ature of  the  air  being  known,  the  elastic  t«n- 
rion  of  ti)e  atmo^herio  vapor,  and  the  amount 
of  moLstnre  in  a  given  qwuLtity,  are  approxi- 
mately as<tertained  by  r^erence  to  tables  con- 
structed for  this  pn^ose.  (See  Dbw  Point, 
and  HTOBDUvrxs.)  Evaporation  is  accompa- 
nied with  ebullition  when  tiie  elaatio  force 
pressingupon  the  surface  of  a  liquid  is  less  than 
that  due  to  the  temperature  of  this  Uqnid, 
(See  BoiLiso  Poini.)— The  priadpleB  devel- 


oped by  researches  in  the  evi^ration  of  liqmds 
have  beed  applied  in  a  variety  of  ways  tofadli- 
tate  and  render  more  economical  several  prac- 
tical operations.  Simps  are  evaporated,  as  in 
the  refining  of  sngar,  in  vacuum  pana,  or  ves- 
seb  in  which  the  atmospherio  pressure  may  be 
partially  taken  off  by  air  pumps.  A  low  de- 
gree of  heat  only  is  thus  required,  and  the  risk 
of  overheating  and  baming  the  Birup  is  avoid- 
ed. Extracts  are  conveniently  prepared  on  the 
same  principle.  But  when  it  ia  desirable  to 
effect  the  boiling  at  high  temperatores,  as  for 
digesting  bones  and  subjects  difflcalt  to  disaolve, 
^le  evaporation  ia  prevented  by  the  vapor  be- 
ing confined,  so  as  to  exert  its  elastic  force 
upon  the  surface  of  the  fluid.  Thns  the  escape 
of  more  steam  is  checked  until,  by  greater  beat, 
its  elastic  force  is  made  greater  thm  that  upon 
the  eur&ce.  By  this  method  the  temperature 
of  the  water  has  been  raised  to  more  than  400° 
F.  Bapid  evaporation  has  been  promoted  in 
salt  works  and  in  bleacheries  by  oansing  cur- 
rents of  ^  to  blow  over  the  extended  surfaces 
of  the  liquids,  thus  constantly  bringing  new 
portions  of  dry  air  to  absorb  fresh  quantities 
of  moistnre. — As  evaporation  cannot  take  place 
unless  the  elasticity  of  the  vapor  can  overcome 
the  SDperfloial  tension  of  the  liquid,  and  as  this 
tension  depends  to  a  large  extent  on  the  nature 
of  the  gaa  in  contact  with  the  free  surfaoe  of 
the  liquid,  it  follows  that  the  boiling  point 
must  vary  with  every  cironmstanoe.  Iliue 
Dnfonr,  having  dropped  some  pure  water  into 
a  mixture  of  oils  having  nearly  the  aame  den- 
sity, was  able  to  raise  the  temperature  to  366° 
F.,  and  still  saw  drops  of  water  swimming  in 
the  miztore,  although  the  tension  of  the  sqne- 
one  vapor  at  this  temperature  ia  about  14T  Iba. 
to  the  square  inch.  When  water  falls  upon 
red-hot  sar&ces  it  separates  in  spherical  drop% 
which  dance  around  upon  the  metal,  apparently 
without  touching  it,  and  thus  continue  without 
evaporating  much  longer  than  the  fluid  would 
if  exposed  to  the  same  degree  of  heat  under 
other  otrcnmatances.  A  platinum  crucible 
bronght  nearly  to  a  white  heat  may  be  almost 
half  filled  with  water  Introduced  drop  1^ 
drop,  which  will  continue  in  this  state  for  aomt 
minutes  without  perceptible  evaporation.  On 
cooling  the  crucible,  the  liquid  suddenly  be- 
gina  to  boil,  and  diacbargea  a  volume  of  vapor. 
While  in  the  spheroidal  stete  drops  are  seen  to 
be  supported  on  an  atmotphereof  vapor,  which 
prevents  their  contact  with  the  sur&oe  of  the 
metal.  Uost  liquids,  except  oils  which  are  de- 
composed by  the  heat,  display  the  same  pheno- 
mena. Their  temperature  while  in  this  condi- 
tion ia  not  only  much  less  than  that  of  the  eor- 
face  upon  which  they  rest,  but  is  also  bdow 
theirownboilingpoint;  and  if  they  are  already 
boiling  when  dropped  upon  the  heated  sorfiice, 
the  temperature  falls  to  a  certain  point,  which 
appears  to  be  a  fixed  one  for  each  liquid  in  this 
condition.  Water  remains  at  20S°;  alcohol, 
which  boila  at  tTB",  falls  at  least  8° ;  ether, 
which  boils  at  96°,  falls  at  least  G°,    The  t«o>- 
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foand,  for  vater,  to  bo  840°  or  more;  for  alco- 
hol, 378°;  and  for  ether,  140°.  The  cheok 
npon  evaporation  is  verj  remarkable.  A  quau- 
titj  of  water  which  woold  ordinarilj  disappear 
in  vapor  in  one  ininnte  at  the  temperature  of 
212°,  has  been  kept  from  total  diapersioa  nearly 
on  honr  in  a  metallic  Tcwel  heated  uearlj'  red. 

ETABTB.  !•  Jra«Mbh,  seoretarf  of  the  Amer- 
ican board  of  commiesioners  for  foreign  mls- 
Bions,  bom  in  Snnderland,  Vt.,  Feb.  8,  1781, 
died  in  Charleston,  S.  0.,  May  10,  1681.  He 
graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1802,  and  after 
some  time  spent  in  teaching,  he  atadied  law, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1S06,  praoldsed  his 
ftoieasaoa  in  New  Haven  for  abont  four  jrean, 
and  from  1810  to  1820  edited  the  "Panoplist," 
a  religious  monthly  magazine  pnbliahed  at 
Boston.  In  1812  be  was  chosen  treasurer  of 
the  Amerioan  board  of  oommiasionere  for  for- 
eign missionfl,  and  in  1B20,  when  the  "  Fono- 
g'lsf  was  discontinued,  and  the  "Ifissionary 
erald"  was  iasaed  bj  the  board  in  its  stead, 
he  took  charge  of  the  latter  periodioal.  He 
was  ohosen  oorrespondinK  seoretarT'  of  the 
board  in  1 82 1 ,  and  retained  that  ofBce  until  his 
death.  He  wrote  24  essays  on  the  rights  of 
the  Indians,  under  the  signature  of  "William 
Penn,"  which  were  published  in  162S. — See 
"Memoirs  of  Jeremiah  Evarts,"  by  £.  0. 
Tracy  (8ro,  Boston,  184G).  U.  WUUui  Mu- 
well,  an  American  lawyer,  son  of  the  prece- 
ding;, born  in  BosUtn,  Feb.  6, 1818.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Tale  college  in  1837,  studied  ht  the 
Harvard  law  school,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  ID  New  York  in  1841.  He  received  the 
degree  of  LL.  D.  from  Union  colle^  in  1867, 
from  Yale  in  1866,  and  from  Harvard  in  1870, 
In  the  impeachment  trial  of  Prewdent  Johnaon, 
in  the  spriiw  of  1866,  Mr.  Bvarts  was  princi- 
pal connsel  for  the  defendant.  From  Jnly  IS, 
1806,  to  the  close  of  President  Johnson's  ad- 
ministration, he  was  attorney  general  of  the 
United  States.  In  1672  he  was  counsel  far 
the  United  States  in  the  tribunal  of  arbitration 
OB  the  Alabama  cltumg  at  Geneva.  Of  Mr. 
Evarts's  public  addresses  there  have  be^i  pub- 
lished "  Centennial  Oration  before  the  Lino- 
nian  Society  of  Yale  College"  (Svo,  New  Ha- 
ven, 1668),  and  "  Address  before  the  New  Eng- 
land Society  "  (6vo,  Neif  York,  1864). 

GVE  (Eeb.  •Mamah),  in  Scriptural  history, 
the  name  ^ven  by  Adam  to  his  wife.  It  is 
derived  from  the  verb  'hayeh,  to  live,  and 
was  apidled  to  her  as  "the  mother  of  all  liv- 
ing." She  was  created  to  be  a  help  meet  for 
Adam,  and  waa  placed  by  God  witli  him  in 
Eden ;  but  yielding  to  the  temptation  of  the 
serpent,  and  tasting  and  leading  Adam  to  taste 
the  forbidden  frnJt,  she  was  with  him  driven 
forth  &om  paradise,  and  was  doomed  to  sor- 
rows and  sufferings,  especially  in  the  birth  of 
her  offspring.  She  was  the  mother  of  Cain, 
Abel,  and  Seth ;  and  with  the  birth  of  the  last 
her  history  ceases. 


KVBVnON  (Lat.  amtio,  a  carrying  out),  the 
principal  perturbation  of  the  moon  in  longi- 
tudes, cannnghertobealtemately  nearly  three 
times  her  own  breadth  in  advance  o^  and  be- 
hind, her  mean  place.  The  fact  of  evection 
was  discovered  by  Ptolemy,  but  its  cause  was 
nnknown  before  the  law  of  gravitation  was 
disoovered.  It  arises  from  the  disturbing  in- 
fluence of  the  sun,  alternately  elongating  the 
moon's  orbit  and  reduoing  its  eccentricity,  as 
the  end  or  ude  of  the  orbit  is  toward  the  son. 

ETELIIf,  JshM,  an  English  author,  born  in 
Wotton,  Surrey,  Oct.  81,  1620,  died  there, 
Feb.  27,  1706.  He  waa  educated  at  BaUiol 
college,  Oxford,  studied  law,  and  served  for  a 
short  time  in  1641  as  a  volunteer  in  the  Neth- 
erlands. He  returned  to  England  as  the  civil 
war  waa  breaking  out,  and  joined  the  royal 
army,  bat  after  the  king's  retreat  to  Glouces- 
ter travelled  through  France  and  Italy.  He 
returned  in  1661,  assisted  in  the  restoration 
of  1660,  and  was  received  with  favor  at  court. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  royal  so- 
ciety in  I66S,  a  member  of  the  first  couniMl, 
and  during  his  life  a  oonstant  contributor  to 
ite  "Transactions."  Upon  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Dntoh  WOT  in  1664  ho  was  a  commissioner 
to  tend  the  sick  and  wounded,  and  he  was  one 
of  the  first  members  of  the  board  of  trade. 
The  English  naval  commissioners  dreading  a 
soarcity  of  naval  timber  in  the  country,  at  the 
request  of  the  royal  gooiety  Evelyn  wrote  his 
"  SylvB,  or  a  Discourse  on  Forest  Trees,  and 
the  Propagation  of  Timber  in  bis  Migosty's 
Dominions^'  (folio,  1664).  It  indnced  many 
landholders  to  plant  an  immense  number  <rf 
young  oak  trees,  which  furnished  the  ship 
yards  of  the  next  century.  He  published  many 
other  popular  works  on  learned  sulyects,  on 
painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  and  medals, 
and  was  one  of  the  first  in  England  to  treat 
gardening  and  planting  soientifioally.  The 
most  valoable  of  his  works  is  a  diary,  in  which 
during  the  greater  part  of  his  life  he  related 
the  events  in  which  he  was  interested.  This 
was  edited  by  W.  Brady  (4  vols.  4to,  1818);- 
and  contains  much  curious  and  minute  infor- 
mation oonceming  the  manners  and  society  of 
his  time.  An  enlarged  edition  was  edited  by 
John  Farst«r  (4  vols.  Svo,  ISfiQ),  and  editions 
in  1  vol.  6vo  appeared  in  1870  and  1871. 

EVUDDCia,  AMut  van,  a  Buteb  marine  and 
landsoapepainter,  bomin  Alkmaarinl621,  died 
there  in  1676.  He  excelled  in  ptuntdng  wild 
and  rugged  scenery.  Having  been  shipwrecked 
on  the  coast  of  Norway  during  a  voyage  to 
the  Baltic,  he  employed  the  time  w.hile  the 
vessel  was  repairing  in  making  sketches  of 
rockc^  waterfalls,  and  other  prominent  features 
of  a  monntainoDB  country.  His  sea  pieces, 
particularly  those  in  which  storms  are  repre- 
sented, are  very  effective,  being  punted  with 
a  broad,  free  pencil,  >and  carefully  colored. 
He  also  etched  upward  of  100  prints  of  Nor- 
wegian scenery,  besides  56  iUuetrations  to  the 
foUe  of  "  Beynard  the  Fox." 
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,  on  Americnn  di- 
plomatist end  aathor,  born  in  Boston,  Mwcli 
19,  1T92,  died  in  Canton,  China,  Ma?  29, 1B47. 
He  gTBdnated  at  Harvard  college  in  1806  with 
the  highest  honors  of  his  class,  although  he 
was  the  yoangest  of  its  members,  and  in  1807 
began  to  study  law  in  the  office  of  John  Quinof 
Adams.  He  was  attached  to  Mr.'  Adams's  le- 
gation at  St.  Petersburg  in  1809-'ll,  and  after 
visiting  England  and  France  Sommenoed  tbe 
practice  of  tbe  law  in  Boston  in  I81&.  He 
oontribnted  articles  to  some  of  the  periodicals 
of  tbe  day,  and  wrote  for  one  of  tiio  Boston 
jonrnals  a  series  of  pohtioal  papers  sustaining 
the  policy  of  the  aaminiBtratiou  in  tbe  war 
with  Great  Britain.  In  18U  he  was  secretary 
of  legation  to  the  Netherlands,  and  on  the  re- 
tirement of  Mr.  Eostis  from  that  mission  in 
181B,  he  was  appointed  his  snocessor,  with  the 
rank  of  ohara^  d'affaires.  During  bis  refd- 
deoce  in  the  Netherlands  be  was  a  frequent 
contributor  to  the  "North  American  Review," 
mostly  upon  snttjects  drawn  from  French  lit- 
erature, and  prepared  a  work  which  was  pab- 
lished  in  1821  in  London  and  Boston,  under 
the  title  of  "Europe,  or  a  General  Survey  of 
the  Political  Situation  of  the  Principal  Powers, 
with  Conjectures  on  their  Future  Prospects." 
This  work  attracted  much  attention,  and  was 
translated  into  German,  French,  and  Spanish. 
In  1822  be  published  at  London  and  Boston  a 
work  entitled  "New  Ideas  on  Population," 
in  opposition  to  the  views  of  Maithus,  In 
1824  he  returned  to  the  United  States,  and 
in  1826  was  appointed  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary to  Bpain.  While  at  tills  post,  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  only  government  that  had 
then  acknowledged  the  independ.ence  of  the 
South  American  republics,  he  became  the  me- 
dium of  commnnioatioD  between  them  and 
their  mother  country,  and  their  virtual  rep- 
resentative. Here  he  wrote  a  work  entitled 
"America,  or  a  General  Survey  of  the  Politi- 
cal Situation  of  the  Principal  Powers  of  the 
Western  Continent,  with  Coi^ectures  on  their 
Future  Prosjwcts"  (Philadelphia,  1837;  Lon- 
don, 1826),  utended  as  a  complement  to  bis 
former  publication  on  Europe.  This  was  also 
translated  into  German,  French,  and  Spanish. 
He  promoted  the  Spanish  studies  of  Washing- 
ton Irving,  who  was  an  attach^  of  his  lega- 
tion, and  ^so  aided  Prescott  in  procuring  ma- 
terials for  the  history  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 
In  1829  he  returned  home,  and  for  about  five 
years  conducted  the  "  North  American  Re- 
view "  as  editor  and  proprietor.  He  defended 
in  several  elaborate  papers  the  policy  of  a  pro- 
tective tariff,  and  some  articks,  in  which  be 
reviewed  the  course  and  policy  of  the  federal 
and  democratic  parties  from  a  historical  point 
of  observation,  are  among  bis  ablest  produc- 
tions. He  was  chosen  to  the  senate  of  Massa- 
chnaetta  iu  18S0,  and  continued  a  member  of 
that  or  the  other  branch  of  the  legislature  for 
the  enaning  five  years.  He  had  thus  for  been 
s  member  of  the  national  republican  or  whig 


party,  and  had  drafted  the  address  reported  by 

theconvention  which  in  18S]  nominated  Henry 
Clay  for  the  presidency;  but  daring  tbe  second 
term  of  Jackson's  presidency,  and  after  the 
proclamation  against  nullification,  he  became 
an  adherent  of  the  administration.  In  18SS, 
18S8,  and  1840  he  was  an  unsuocessfhl  candi- 
date for  congress.  In  1840  he  was  sent  by 
the  government  upon  a  confidential  mis^on 
to  Cuba,  and  passed  two  months  at  Havana. 
In  June,  1841,  be  accepted  the  ofBce  of  presi- 
dent of  Jefferson  college,  Louisiana,  hut  de- 
clining health  soon  compelled  him  to  return 
to  the  north.  He  still  continued  his  contri- 
butions to  periodical  literature,  and  a  dnode- 
cimo  volume  of  selections  from  his  critical 
and  miscellaneous  essays  was  published  in  Bos- 
ton in  1846,  and  a  second  series  in  1S47.  A 
small  volume  of  poems,  ori^nal  and  trans- 
lated, was  published  by  him  in  New  Yori  in 
1S4G.  In  the  same  year  be  was  ^ipointed  com- 
missioner to  China,  end  set  out  for  his  post 
in  July ;  but  on  arriving  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  bis 
infirm  health  compelled  him  to  return  home. 
He  sailed  a  second  time  in  1846,  and  arrived 
in  Canton,  wherehe  was  prostrated  by  disease. 
ETOErr,  Edward,  an  American  statesman, 
orator,  and  author,  brother  of  the  preceding, 
bom  in  Dorchester,  Mass.,  April  11,  1794, 
died  in  Boston,  Jan.  IS,  18SG.  He  entered 
Harvard  college  in  1807,  and  graduated  in 
1811,  at  the  age  of  17,  with  the  highest  honors. 
While  an  undergraduate  he  was  the  principal 
conductor  of  a  magazine  published  by  the  stu- 
dents, called  the  "  Harvard  Lyceum."  He  be- 
came a  tutor  in  the  college,  and  at  the  same 
time  pursued  his  studies  in  divinity.  In  1813 
he  delivered  a  poem  before  tbe  Phi  Beta  Kap- 
pa society  on  American  poets.  In  1813  he 
was  settled  as  pastor  over  the  Brattle  street 
church  in  Boston,  and  immediately  won  repu- 
tation by  the  eloquence  and  power  of  his  dis- 
courses. In  1814  he  published  a  "  Defence  of 
Christianity,"  in  reply  to  tbe  work  of  Geoi^ 
Bethune  English  entitled  "The  Grounds  of 
Christianity  Examined,  by  comparing  the  New 
Testament  with  the  Old."  In  the  same  year 
he  was  chosen  Eliot  professor  of  Greek  in 
Harvard  college,  and  to  qualify  himself  for  hie 
duties,  in  the  spring  of  1815  he  entered  npon 
an  extended  course  of  European  travel  and 
study.  After  a  brief  stay  in  England,  he  went 
to  the  university  of  GOttingen,  where  he  re- 
mained for  two  years.  In  the  winter  of  1817- 
'18  he  was  at  Paris.  In  the  spring  of  1818  he 
went  to  England,  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  many  of  the  leading  men  of  the  day,  in- 
cluding Scott,  Jeffrey,  Campbell,  Mackintosh, 
Romilly,  and  Davy.  Returning  to  the  conti- 
nent, he  passed  the  winter  in  Italy,  and  thence 
mode  a  journey  into  Greece,  returning  through 
Walloohia  and  Hungary  to  Vienna.  During 
his  residence  in  Europe,  his  range  of  study  em- 
hrAced  the  ancient  classics,  the  modem  lan- 
gui^es,  the  history  and  princi]>les  of  the  dvil 
and  public  taw,  and  a  comprehennve  examina- 
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tioD  of  tiie  eziitiiiK  political  sjstenifl  of  Europe. 
Opon  hU  return  home,  in  1B19,  he'entered 
upon  the  duties  of  hie  professorship,  and  de- 
livered to  the  students  a  seriea  of  leotores  upon 
Greek  literfttare  and  aocient  art,  whicb  were 
afterward  repeated  before  lar^  andiencea  in 
Boston.  He  alsobecameeditor  of  the  "North 
American  Review,"  which  he  condacted  till 
1B24,  contribnting  to  it  about  GO  articles,  to 
which  max  ^  added  abont  60  more  contributed 
while  the  "  Review  "  was  edited  hj  his  brother 
and  others  succeeding  him.  He  also  prepared 
a  translation  of  Buttmanii'a  Greek  grammar, 
and  a  Greek  reader  baaed  apon  that  of  Jacobs, 
In  ]824  he  dehvered  a  disooaree  before  the 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  society  on  the  "  Circomstancea 
favorable  to  the  Progress  of  Literature  in 
America,"  at  which  Lafafette  sat  by  his  aide. 
Tbie  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  discourses  pro- 
nounced b;  him  on  pablic  occasions,  embracing 
everj  variety  of  topic  connected  with  onr  na- 
tional history,  character,  and  prospects,  and 
combining  in  an  eminent  degree  the  pocoliar 
charm  of  popular  oratory  with  the  substantial 
merits  of  uiought  and  stjle.  His  pubtie  life  be- 
gan in  1824,  when  he  was  elected  to  congress, 
and  he  served  by  successive  reeiectjons  ten 
yean.  During  the  whole  period  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  on  foreign  effein,  and  in 
tbeSOtbcongresahe  was  cbairmao  of  that  com- 
mittee. He  also  held  a  place  on  all  the  most  im- 
Eortant  select  committees,  and  in  evei7  instance 
a  drew  either  the  m^ority  or  minority  report 
He  wrote  the  minority  report  of  the  commit- 
tee on  foreign  relations  upon  the  controversy 
with  France  in  the  spring  of  18S0,  and  took  a 
leading  part  in  the  debate  upon  the  subject. 
He  made  two  or  three  reports  on  the  clume  of 
American  citizens  on  foreign  powers,  fbr  spo- 
liations committed  on  our  commerce  dunng 
the  French  continental  system,  and  continued 
the  discussion  in  the  "North  American  Re- 
view." lie  always  served  on  the  library  com- 
mittee, and  generally  on  that  for  public  build- 
ings. In  182T  iie  addressed  a  series  of  letters 
to  Mr.  Canning  on  the  colonial  trade.  Besides 
occasionsl  elaborate  pnblio  addresses,  he  pre- 
pared several  articles  of  high  merit  for  the 
"  North  American  Review;"  among  othcra  a 
paper  in  the  number  for  October,  1S80,  in  which 
'  the  South  Carolina  doctrine  of  nullification  is 
discussed  and  controverted.  In  the  autumn 
of  18S4  be  declined  a  renomination  to  congress, 
and  in  1B8S  he  was  elected  governor  of  Hasao- 
chusetts.  He  was  afterword  three  times  re- 
elected, holding  the  office  four  years,  and  was 
defeated  in  1839  by  a  miOority  of  one  vote. 
The  election  of  Gen.  Harrison  in  1840,  with 
tlie  appointment  of  Daniel  Webster  as  secretary 
of  stat«,  led  to  the  selection  of  Mr.  Everett  as 
minister  plenipotentiary  to  England.  The  re- 
lations of  the  United  States  with  England  at 
that  time  were  grave.  The  controversy  touch- 
ing the  northeastern  boundary,  which  for  half 
a  century  had  been  a  subject  of  difference, 
seemed  to  have  reached  a  point  beyond  which 
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an  amicable  a4J(>stmeat  vas  hopeless.     The 

recent  burning  of  the  Caroline  and  the  arrest 
of  McLeod  had  inflamed  the  public  mind  in 
both  countries.  The  case  of  Uie  Creole,  and 
questions  ctnmeoted  with  Oregon  and  Texas, 
were  also  elements  of  irritation.  American 
vessels  had  t>een  seized  and  detained  by  Brit- 
ish cruisers  tm  the  coast  of  Africa.  Though 
the  settlement  of  the  northeastern  boundary 
and  of  the  Or^on  onestion  was  transferred 
to  Washii^ton  by  the  appointment  on  the 
part  of  England  of  Lord  A^burton  as  special 
amiiaaeador,  yet  many  important  questions 
were  left  to  Mr.  Everett's  Judgment,  unfet- 
tered by  q>eoial  instructions.  Among  the 
most  important  was  that  involving  the  ood- 
etruction  of  the  first  article  of  the  convention 
between  the  two  oonntriea  on  the  subject  of 
the  fisheries.  He  secured  for  American  fish- 
ermen the  long  disputed  right  to  take  fish  in 
the  bay  of  Fuudy,  and  prooored  the  release 
from  the  penal  colony  of  Van  Diemen's  Laud 
of  60  or  TO  American  citizens  oonvioted  of 
portioipation  in  the  Canadian  retiellion.  In 
the  spring  of  1848  he  was  appointed  commis- 
sioner to  China,  with  a  view  to  establish  com- 
merdal  relations  with  that  oountry,  but  he  was 
compelled  to  decline.  Immediately  upon  his 
retnm  to  the  United  States  in  the  autamo  of 
1&45,  be  was  chosen  president  of  Harvard  uni- 
veraty.  He  entered  npon  the  duties  of  this 
new  trust  with  oharaoteristic  energy  and  ea- 
thnsiasm,  but  ill  health  compelled  him  to  re- 
sign the  post  at  the  end  of  three  years.  He 
afterward  prepared  a  oolleoted  edition  of  hie 
orations  and  speeches  (2  vols.  8vo,  1660).  He 
also  superintended  the  publication  of  the  new 
edition  of  the  works  of  Webster,  at  hia  special 
request,  and  prepared  an  elaborate  memoir, 
which  was  prefixed  to  the  first  volume.  Upon 
the  death  of  that  statesman,  in  October,  1852, 
Everett  was  appointed  secretary  of  state,  and 
held  the  office  during  the  last  four  months 
of  President  Fillmore's  administration.  Du- 
ring hia  brief  term  of  office  he  adjusted  the 
perplexing  afiairs  of  the  Crescent  City  steamer 
and  the  Lobos  islands,  prosecuted  with  energy 
the  difficult  negotiatioae  perUuuing  to  the  fish- 
eries, ooncladed  an  international  oopyright 
convention  with  Great  Britain  and  a  consular 
eonventioQ  with  France,  reviewed  the  whde 
snlgect  of  Central  American  affairs  in  their  re- 
lations to  tbe  government  of  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  and  induced  congress  to  es- 
tablish a  mission  of  the  first  class  to  Central 
America.  A  prominent  question  during  his 
administration  of  the  department  of  state  was 
tbe  joint  proposition  of  Great  Britain  and 
France  to  enter  with  the  United  States  into  a 
tripartite  convention,  guaranteeing  to  Spain  in 

?)rp«tnity  the  exclusive  possession  of  Cuba, 
his  proposition  was  declmed  by  the  United 
States,  in  a  diplomatic  note  drawn  up  by  Mr. 
Everett.  In  1S58  he  prepared  an  address  for 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  coloniza- 
tion aodety  in  Washington,  in  expontion  and 
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defence  of  the  oljeotsof  that  asaoci&tioD.  Be- 
fore leaving  tbe  department  of  state  he  waa 
elected  by  the  legislature  of  Masaachusetts  to 
the  aenate  of  the  United  States.  He  took  hia 
seat  in  the  special  eieontiTe  sessioD  in  March, 
1853,  and  made  an  able  and  elaborate  speech  on 
the  Central  American  question.  In  the  STimmer 
and  autumn  of  16BZ,  besides  on  address  before 
the  New  York  historical  societj  on  coloniza- 
tion and  emigration,  and  a  re^tj  to  the  protest 
of  Lord  John  Rnssell  against  the  doctrines  as- 
serted by  OUT  govemnient  in  tbe  note  declining 
the  tripartite  convention,  he  spoke  more  than 
once  in  opposition  to  the  proposed  new  consti- 
tntion  in  Uassachnsetts.  The  S8d  congress 
was  aignalixed  bj  the  introduction  of  tbe  bill 
for  tbe  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise, 
oommonlj  called  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill. 
Ur.  Everett  delivered  a  speech  against  the 
bill,  Feb.  8,  1864,  characterised  hj  his  usnal 
moderate  and  conservative  views,  as  well  as 
by  good  taste  and  good  temper.  His  health, 
QDoer  tbe  pressare  of  official  toil  and  exoit«- 
ment,  now  broke  down,  and  in  tbe  following 
May,  under  the  advice  of  his  physician,  he  re- 
signed his  seat^  A  few  months  of  rest  and 
qaiet  restored  him ;  and  now  there  began  a 
new  phase  in  his  life,  and  tbe  opening  of  a  new 
and  peculiar  sphere  of  action.  In  tlie  year 
1863  the  project  of  pnrchsaing  Mount  Vernon 
by  private  subscription  was  first  started  by 
Miss  Ann  Pamela  Cuimingham,  in  an  address 
to  the  women  of  the  United  States,  under  tbe 
signature  of  "  A  Bonthem  Matron."  Tlie  pro- 
posal  was  favorably  received,  and  associations 
of  ladies  began  to  be  formed  in  several  of  the 
Btat«s  for  the  parpose  of  oollecting  funds.  Mr.. 
Everett  had  already  prepared  for  the  "Ency- 
clopaedia Britanmca"  a  life  of  Washington, 
afterward  separately  printed  (12mo,  New  York, 
1890) ;  and  having  been  applied  to  by  the  mer- 
cantile library  association  of  Boston  to  deliver 
a  lecture  during  their  conrse  of  lSS6-'0,  he 
proposed  that  the  association  should  celebrate 
the  next  anniversary  of  tbe  birthday  of  Wash- 
ington, and  offered  to  prepare  for  that  occasion 
a  disconrse  upon  bis  character,  the  proceeds  to 
be  ^plied  to  some  commemorative  purpose. 
The  offer  was  accepted ;  and  on  Feb.  22,  1856, 
he  pronouooed  his  oration  on  Washingtisn  for 
the  first  time,  before  an  immense  audience  at 
the  mnsio  hall  in  Boston.  It  was  immediately 
repeated  at  New  York,  New  Haven,  and  Bal- 
timore, and  the  proceeds  were  applied  to 
various  objects.  !l  was  delivered  for  the  first 
time  for  the  benefit  of  the  Mount  Vernon  fond 
at  Bichmond,  Va.,  on  March  19,  1856;  and 
subseijnently  il  was  repeated  in  different  towns 
and  cities  neariy  150  times,  always,  except  in 
a  few  instances,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Mount 
Vernon  fund.  Id  1859  he  entered  into  an  en- 
gagement with  Robert  Bonner,  editor  and  pro- 
pnetor  of  the  "New  York  Ledger,"  to  fhmish 


an  artjole  v;^ekly  for  that  paper  ta  one  year 

in  consideration  of  $10,000  to  be  paid  in  ad- 
vance to  the  Monnt  Vernon  fimd.  These  arti- 
cles were  republished  as  "  The  Mount  Vernon 
Papers  "  (12mo,  New  York,  1861).  The  entire 
amount  raised  by  Mr.  Everett,  who  gave  sjso 
his  time  and  expenses  &eely,  exceeded  (100,- 
OOO.  On  Dec.  22,  1857,  he  delivered  in  Bos- 
ton an  address  on  charity  and  charitable  asao- 
ciations  for  the  benefit  of  the  Boston  provident 
association,  which  was  repeated  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  16  limes,  with  an  aggre- 
gate net  receipt,  for  the  benefit  of  various 
charitable  asaociations,  of  about  $1S,500.  On 
Jan.  17,  1859,  lie  delivered  an  address  in  Bos- 
ton on  the  "Early  Days  of  Franklin,"  at  the 
invitation  of  the  association  of  the  Franklin 
medallists  of  that  city,  which  was  repeated  five 
times,  yielding  about  $4,000  for  the  benefit  of 
various  chsritsble  end  public  associations.  On 
Dec.  7, 1868,  he  pronounced  a  eulogy  on  Thomas 
Dowse,  before  the  Dowse  institute,  at  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  which  was  afterward  repeated 
before  the  Massachusetts  historical  sooietj. 
In  1860  be  was  nominat«d  as  vice  president, 
with  John  Bell  of  Tennessee  as  president,  on  a 
"union"  ticket,  which  received  690,681  votes 
in  a  popular  vote  of  4,662,170.  On  the  out- 
break^  of  the  civil  war  in  1861  Mr.  Everett 
made 'several  patriotic  speeches  in  the  princi- 
pal cities  of  the  north.  At  the  consecrati<»i 
of  tbe  national  cemetery  at  Gettysburg,  Pa., 
Nov.  IS,  1668,  he  delivered  tbe  address,  after- 
ward published  (Svo,  Boatoz:,  1884).  In  the 
presidential  election  of  1864  bis  name  was  at 
the  head  of  the  Massachusetts  ticket  as  an 
elector  at  large,  and  his  vote  in  the  electoral 
college  for  Lincoln  and  Johnson  was  the  do- 
^g  act  of  his  political  career.  His  last  appear- 
ance in  public  was  on  Jan.  9,  1866,  when  he 
made  an  address  in  Faneuil  hall,  Boston,  in  aid 
of  sending  provisions  to  tbe  suffering  people  cf 
Savannah.  He  died  on  the  following  Sunday. 
By  direction  of  President  Lincoln,  tbe  several 
executive  departments  caused  appropriate  hon- 
ors to  be  paid  to  bis  memory  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  he  was  the  sutgect  of  eulogies  in 
public  meetings  in  the  leading  cities  of  the 
Union,  several  of  which  were  published,  in- 
cluding a  "  Memorial  fl'oro  the  City  of  Boston  " 
and  "Proceedings  of  tbe  Thursday  Evening 
Club  [Boston]  on  the  Occasion  of  the  Death 
of  Everett."  Besides  his  addresses,  reports, 
reviews,  and  other  works  above  enumerated, 
Everett  wrote  "Tbe  Dirge  of  Alaric  the  Visi- 
goth," "  Santa  Oroc'e,"  and  other  poems,  and 
a  life  of  Gen.  Stark  in  Sparks's  "  American 
Biography."  A  collection  of  his  principal  pub- 
lic efforts  has  been  published  ("  Orations  and 
Speeches  on  Various  Occasions,"  4  vols.  8vo, 
Boston,  1869).  A  statue  of  Everett  by  Ball 
has  been  placed  in  the  Boston  pablio  library, 
and  one  by  Story  in  tbe  pnblio  garden. 
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Di^ ]) 
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Date... II 
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DolgDniU.  TtdlKUim) II 

Dofewotl.  TUdbnlt II 

DakoniU.Patr II 

Dolhr M 

DolliTtBH. a 

D<ili*rd«tuHi,nu(<iti If 

DiUHiger,  IgBU V 

DSUinctr,  Jolmi  JoHph  Ignu...  IE 
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DoUond,  Peter. IE 
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DolomlU 11 
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Douiat,  j«»Q.'.'.'.'.V.'.'.V.'.'.".'.'.'.'. ..'..'  If 

DombninkL  Jm  Heatjk It 

Doma 18 

DooHBMti.  EmaDsel I> 

DoiDeiildilmi  Zamptal I( 

DomodaT  Book It 

Domlella W 

Domlnte,  Saliit IS 

Dondnla « 

Dominical  Letter X 

Domlnloo  BepnbllB.     Sea  Baoto 

Domingo. 

Domlnlauia. M 

Domlolt.  Han'  Autmlode M 

Dcmlnoa K 

DomltlaD.  Tltu  Flavlsa  ADgrutna, 

Emperflr ....-.-..  .'-'^..  M 

DomtioiT «1 

DaB,atlfle K 

Hon,  tbnw  riTan, .,..„,.... ..  K 

Dona  Asa  CO H 

DonaldflOb,  John WmBin V, 

DonateUo M 

Datiall,010Taiui]B*(tt>ta X 

DosaUila M 

DonBenllo n 

DoBcaaler M 

Don  GoasKkB,  lud  oTthe. K 

DoBdera,  Ftau  ComnHua M 

Don«»I..... *l 

Done& M 

Dcogola n 

Donlioni,  flaetaao. tl 

DooBB,  John. n 

Donnybiaak H 

DoDoaa  Cort^  Jdu  rtandau  Ma- 
ria ds  la  Bahid n 

Donovan,  Edmid » 

Doo,  G«atge  Tbomaa. II 

Dodjoo. « 

Doon. « 

Dooroo tl 

Dond'Utria »1 

Dorak »l 

Doran.  John  ..,..,....,--.......-  Bl 

DoRbMUreo » 

Donbeater,  Mtu II 

Donheater,  Eng H 
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tWri.  Paul  Ositivt n* 

DotU,  ADdrw tit 

Dorliun SIB 

Dorialtwo) MS 

DorWng Sie 

Donnooie BK 

Dan,  Helnricb  Lndwlg  Edmond..  tit 

Dornblrn SlI 

•  DorBST,  liuk  Angnal Ill 

Dorog SIT 

DoroflDbuta , . , . ,  w . ,  ^  - . .  S17 

DiMiMim SIT 

T^^^c^'^\\v^\y^v.'."'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.  tn 

Donet.  Eub  af.    BeeBBcknil«. 

DiMeWilM. SIT 

Doney.  John  Sjmg SIS 

DonlbruMUilu 118 

Don. »8 

Dort.   Bynod  ot.     8m  Kalbrmad 

PrvleiUBt  Dutch  ChnxA. 

Dortmnnd KB 

Donu-QiM,  Jnlla  Almte  tso  Stam- 

kMs »19 

D«ittnu>!!!!!!!!'!!!"!!!!!""  no 

Boat  UobuuooiL  B«e  AJbhuliUn. 

SoUi SM 

Doml MO 

DouiBanoii HO 

Donu',  Obul«  AM StO 

Donar,  TOU  Chuli* UO 

Donblater,  Edwud ISO 

Dooblaoii au 

DonlM,  ■  rinr Stl 

Donlia,  *  d«p«nmnit sst 

DoDoe.  rrudi SH 

DoDglMrtirco. SSI 

I>oiiAtT,  Thonu* sn 

Vmahteo^Ot SSI 

Doii»li«oo.,IIL Bl 

DoiwlH  CO.,  Vlt. SSI 

Songki  cD^  KlniL 921 

Donglu  ««^  Uo. SSS 

Doogluoo^Ktib S21 

DoacluemKu SSS 

DoueIh  m.  Omkod VSS 

Dooglu  oo„  ITsT. SSS 

DowtlM o>.,Cal W) 

DdskIu  BO- D>k SSS 

DonjlM,  M>  or  Mu SSS 

DongiB,  SeotluuL SSS 

DoDglil,  ftniar  ot KB 

D<niBlu,Dma BS4 

Donelu,G*wln UB 

Doi^M,  Sir  Howurd t^ 
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DoUElMt.  Fi«dw>ck SM 

Donr ;.  aS8 

Donra SS8 

DoDroaamU: S99 

DonTUIa,jMn&>pU«ta. tW 

DodT,  Genrd S!S 
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DaTe,milw SSt 
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Donr.Ew. SW 

Donr.IlTH SSI 
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DOTleJEkiurd. S8T 
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Dncbenftb S8T 

Dnohnu. , ,  S^ 

Dnoo m 
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Engm.... '.'.'.'.'.. '.'...'. '..  SM 

Dngun,  >  Itiatd SSS 

DnKonelU,  Domenlea. 1D» 

Dfegon  Ft SBS 

DngoD'e&ind SM 
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Drmke,  SlrmocU 848 
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Dnka,Suaiiel  Oudnra S44 

Dnke,nuoUB. SU 

Dmu 9M 

Dnmbiux 14T 

DnMUDun S4T 
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Dredgbig. SM 
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DieUnoonrt,  ObulH. U:i 

Dnnthe MO 

D«»deB. S80 

Dreui  1 MB 
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Diene,  Johun  NItolMU  KO EU 

Drift.    Bee  DIhiTliun. 
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Dnwheda. „ SM 

Dn^otvoi SM 

DnlMUb. SM 

DMlnie Se4 

DronwdMT.    Be»  Camel. 

Dronthelni MB 

Diopay sea 

Droete,  Annette  BUBibeth ms 

Drooet,  Jean  BoptJite SffT 

Dnaet    d'Erion,    Jem     Baptlita, 

Connl 9BT 

Dnmyn  Oe  Lhuyi.  Edooard EOT 

Drovnlng S6T 
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Dn>^  Fisntoii  XaTter  Jowpb SSS 
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Dnuaa.    BeeDraaee. 
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Dubno SSS 

Dnbola  «o SSS 

Dntnle,  Anloloe,  Band SSS 
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Diibota,a-'" 

Dnbola,  Ji 


Dd  Ba(>-R«ymood,  Emll SSS 

Doboe,  Jean  ButliU SSI 

Dnboaary SSS 

DnboTka SSS 

Dnba,  Jakob. SS* 

Dubufe,  Clandt  Haiie. S8S 

Dnbulh,  Edonaid n4 

DnbolsBOD,  Paul  Ublcli S84 

Duboqne... !!.!'.!'.'.!!!'. [..!!!!'.!.  S8« 

Dnc  Joaeph  Lonta SSS 

Dd  Cainp,  Mailine tSB 
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Ducaa,  Michael iSt 
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Bes^ SST 
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Dncbeane,  Fnn^ SSI 
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Joaeph SSI 

Doda,  Jean  Fnmc<^ SSS 

Dujk  Hank.    Bee  FakoD. 

Dodoa.  Charlea  PInean SSI 

Diiiioniet.LoiilaCSa«rJo«ph SW 

Dacrot,  Augusts  Aleundre S»S 

Ductility !»S 

Dnddon SeS 
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Dnpin sn 

Dudley SSS 
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Dudley,  Edmund VH 

Dudley,  John SH 

Dudley,  Ambroee SM 

Dudley,  Bobert SM 

Dudley,  Sir  BobeR. SM 

Dudley,  Tbomaa fK 

Dndley,  Joaeph SSII 

Dudlfly.Panl StS 

DndloT,  Benjamin  Wlnafcnr. SVfi 

Dndley,  CbiTlM  Bdnid S» 

Ihldnaier SW 
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Du  Fay,  Charlea  PrancolB  de  Clater- 

nay: .TTT. 808 

Dnll  Atemnder. SBS 
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ton  Blackvood.  Eari  of CSV 

Dn9y,  HlrCharieanavan SM 

Dulbur,  aolUaiune  Henri 3W 

Dnfbur,Uaii !9S 

Dufrenoy.  Flerre  Armand WS 

Dn  Fteane,  Charlea.   BeeDuCange. 

Dnftwiay.  OiarlH  AlphDDM SOD 

Dnfresny,  Charlei  Rlvliio 300 

Dngdale,  Sir  WllUun SOO 

DuKoiw aoo 

Dnguay-Trooln,  Eeo* SOS 

DnOneadln.  Bertrand SOS 

Du  Halde,  Jran  BaptMe 801 

Dnhamal,  Jean  Uarle  Conatant...  SOS 

Didda.... aw 

Dniliua,  CUuB  Nepoe SOS 

Dniabnig. a» 

Dntardhl.  r«llx SOS 

DSirfln,Karel 808 

Dnte SM 

Dnkea  County SM 

DuklnBeld 8M 

Dnlaurfl,  Jaoquea  Antoino 804 

DukwnarB -,-..--.-- 304 

DnlcB-alake S«4 

Dulce,agulf SM 

Dnlc»i,artTer 8M 

Duloigno 806 

Dnkhner SW 

Dulutig,  Flem  Loql* SOB 

DniM,    See  Algie. 

Dulutti SOB 

Dniwioh SOS 
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Dnmaa,  Akiaiidre  Daiy,  Oen SOS 
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Thmiu^  Aloxudn  Dtvy 8G 

Bnmu,  Aluudre K 

Dnmu.  J«D  BipUitc K 

nnmu.  Mitthlen,  Connt K 

Dnmu.  I.'1ir«tlaii  LMn.  Count K 

DnmbuUo 811 

DoiDlwrtODahln VI 

Dnrndnm 8C 

I>1inicril.  Andri  Uiria  Oiiutut. . .  M 
Oamiiii,  Aiuiiita  Henri  Aairi ...  K 
DumfHM M 
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Domoiit  d'UniUe,  JuiBi  B^UaUtn 

«■* 81 

Damonrisi,  Chirles  FnncDli SI 

I>iliubDiv g| 

Dunbw. SI 

Diinbu-,  Wimun gj 

Dbdoui.    SaeUubtUi. 

DuDcui,  Adun,  AdmLrmL SI 

l>atKka.lLiui...'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'..'.'.'^'.'.  S: 

Duocier,  M»ilmlll»n  WoUfemg. ...  81 

DuDcker,  Frwii  tiastiv S] 

Dnnckn-,  Heniunn ...............  81 

]>aiiddk 81 

DusdUM 81 

l>aiHlu,  Ueorr . . , SI 

DnndH 81 

DnsdonSd,  Tbomu  Cochmu.  E«rl 

of. 81 

I>iiTidnun  B*y 81 

I>unedln. 81 

BonCerTnlliiQ SI 

Dnngimui SI 

Dniwllsai,  BobliT SI 

Dn^Edd .,  SI 

Donkcn 81 

DDDklTk.FniKe.. 81 

I>nnklrk.N.y 81 

DunkUDis SI 

DoDliKi,  WlUun 81 

Dua-lcBol 81 

Dunn  00 81 

Dmuilsi.  John 81 

Dnnnotur 81 

I>anolB.Jun,Oomtsde 81 

Duns  ScoUu,  John 81 

Donatible SI 

l}Iuutu^8^nt SI 

DmiMcr,  Huu7 SI 

1>anton,  John. SI 

Ihiodvdniil SI 

Da  rue  00 SI 

Dupuloap.  p^li  Anlolno  PhlHppe  8! 
Dontr,  Chvleg  Mu^aorlU  Jeu 

BaptUte  Merdcr Si 

Duperrey.  LoqlB  lildor SI 

DDpnron.JioquHDiTT.  Ckrdlul.  Si 
Da  FeUt-Tbaun.  Abel  Anbcrt. ...»i 
Dupln,  AndrA  Muio  Jeu  Juqaea.  SS 
Dupin,  Plem  Cbarim  FnUfoli.  Ba- 

Dan|i!ii,  J<)»ph  PiubdIi.  HirqnU.  Si 
DuulrMli  UonuT.    Bee  Moruv. 

Dnplloco. SS 

Daponeaa^  Peter  Stephm ti 

Dopant.  Juqoei  Chi^ SS 

DaFiHit.8imae1FniDcls. K 

Duponl  da  VKtiDg.  Pierre.  Count. .  8S 
Db  Font  de  Utatoan.  Flora  SuhdcI.  SS 

Dopore,J»me». Si 

Daprnl,  AuIotoB. SS 

Da  pRL  Gilbert  Lonla SS 

Dupro,  Kdouiird -...-..  SS 

DnpulB.  Chorlea  Fruicola 8S 

Dapiiytren,  GuiUtais BS 

DnqueHio,  Fort.   See  Pltubotuh. 

Damn.  JoU  de  Buu  Klu SS 

Dntmd,  Aiber  Brawn SS 

Dunoiro 81 

Dunnte.  Frtoonott 81 

Durum 8S 

Durbln,  John  Prioe.D,  D 81 

D£»n &i 


Dflrer.  Albreebt. 81 

Donu 8! 

DnrfttJob 81 

n'Urfty.TtiomM K 

Darbunw SS 

Dnrhtm SS 

Darhun.  John  Gtmtt   Lmbtoo, 

Ewlof BS 

Diiriagiftid,  Id*  Ton 88 

Dnrto SS 

Darkbelm t» 

Dnri^h. sa 

Duroc.  Oinii  CbriHiniht  Ulchel..  88 

Dimiy,  Victor W 

Duieek.  JohnLouli SS 

DlMoKlorf SI 

Dutch   iMUgVMgt  tni  Ulerature. 

See  Nethrriudi. 

DutcbtHco K 

Dutrochet,  Kent  Jooehlm  Henil . . .  SE 

Dollemih » 

DuomTin f  « 

DuHleo.,  Fk » 

Daytl  cc  Teui. K 

Uuiil,  Vilentln  Junenr » 

Dunsi^da  IliiinBiK,Jeu. Sf 

Dutetilerde  HuuMBB,  PiMper..  81 

DaTcrnOf ,  Oeoisa  I/)uU 81 

Daieyrler,  Uoiiar«  Nicolu  Uute, 

BUDB K 

DuveTiJer,  Anoe  Honurt  Jo»ph...  B! 

Dorejfriw,  Chwlei. 8f 

Dareriler,  Henri » 

Dubary 9 

Dnyckhick.  ETcrt  Au«uitBi 8E 

Duycklnck,Qenr]re  Long Si 

DnfH,  Prudeot  vu Si 

D"«i»M BE 

Dwvt M 

Dwight.  Edninnd S« 

DwIgbC,  John  BulUnu 8E 

Dwlght,  TlmoUiT. at 

Datcbl,  BcrcDO  Kdnrdi. 81 

Dwlght.  WlUiim  Tlioadora 8E 

Dwlgbl,  ThHidorB Se 

Dwlffbt  Theodore S! 

Dwln»,Nortbera,... St 

Dvlu,  South  etn.    See  DOnn. 
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D  

D  e 

D  

r> 

D'  See  Undti 

D  BeeEiploilT« 

D^  *r 

D;  n 

D'  '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.\'.\'.'.'.'. 

D,  

Di  B«  Aw. 

E 

£ 

Enchnrd,John 

VJg^e.. "'..'.'.'.'.'." '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Eagl^ieoln 

Eagle  Wood 

Ear 

Earl 

Earie,  Pllnj  (two) 

EarlUuihaL  'a«eEirL"V" 

Evlj.JnMA.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 
EarBbell 

Eartheniian.'  *  Sai  PoUurj.' ' 

Euthqnaka 

Eutbi 

Ear  Trumpet......... 

Kmnrta 

Eaadale 


Kaal  Baton  Boogepulih SI 

Eatt  BlrmlBghun,  Pa.     B»  Bli^ 

Eaitbum,  JuDM  WalUa. 81 

Eait   Bridgewater.  "  8ee"Br«gfr 

EMttrruiMAa.V.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.  VI 
Eaitem   Emphn.     Rtt  Bjtanlln* 
EmplM. 

EaglFpllcUoa  pariah s; 

Eaat  India  Compule*. 81 

KttOitr^  Sir  CUulii'iiiai.'.'. '.'.'.'.'.'.  SI 

Eaallndco. 81 

Eau  LlierpDol 31 

EiaUnfD,  Chvln  Qamaee. 81 

Eaatinao.  Mary  Uenderun ....  81 

EutNcnYork SI 

Eaaton 81 

Eaatpoit 8i 

Eaat  El™r K 

Eaat  Elrn   Bridge.     Bat  Brldfe, 

and  Brooklyn. 
Eaat  Saginaw. K 

Eaton,  Amoa SS 

Eaton.  George  W K 

Eaton.  William S^ 

EauOalrecD M 

Eaade  Cologne St 

Eau  de  Luce M 

EbalaadGeriUm 88 

EbcllDE,  Cbrlalnph  J>tniel K 

KbeiwKr SG 

Eberhnrd  Im  Bait St 

Ebsrbird.  JohuD  Augoil 8( 

Eberbaid.  Konnd SS 

Eb«».Georg  Moriti SS 

Eblonltet.... se 

Eboil,  Anna  de  Hendon,  Frinetaa 

of S8 

Ebony SS 

Etao 88 

Scant Se 

Ecbatani M 

Eochellenala,  Abnham H 

Ei«l»*ia se 

Ecdeilaalea 86 

Esdealaatleua. se 

Echeneta.    See  Suckfaig  FUh. 

Eehererrla,  I^C«hu 88 

EchUna.  Bee  Porcnpbw  Ant-Eaier, 

EehLoadea 88 

Echlaodenu Sf 

Scho-'inmythokity '.'..'.'.'.'.'.'.'.  89 
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CcHa 8t 
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Eckmnann.  Johann  P*t*r 81 

Eckenberg,  Cbrlilorji  Wllbelm  ...  SI 

Ecktord,  Henry 89 

EokbarL  Uelaler BD 

Eekmllbl 38 

>j:kel«ln.  Ferdinand,  Baton  d' 88 

Eeiectica 89 

EcUpee 8V 

EellpUc BS 

Ecuador SI 

Edda S9 

Eddyatone  Bock* U 

Eden M 

Edentata 40 

EdM>a.ln  AalB « 

Edeiaa,  in  Europe M 

Bdftn W 

Edgweo « 

Edgar,  KlDB. W 

Edgii  AllieBng 411 

Ed4[nrtoirn ..-.-.,.-.  V 

EdgeoQinbe™.. « 

Edgefield  CO M 

Edjtlim *' 

Edgeworth.  BkJiari  LoTsU W 

Edgemrth.  Maria W 

Edgeworlh  de  FInnont,  Henry  Al- 
len, AbM « 
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